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Introductory. 

This  paper  is  devoted,  it  will  be  noticed,  partly  to 
Education  (more  particularly  Common  School  Edu- 
cation) and  partly  to  Agriculture  and  Domestic 
Economy.  By  uniting  these  two  great  interests,  or 
rather  by  presenting  them  together  in  what  is  among 
os  their  natural  union,  the  paper  commends  itself  to 
every  citizen  and  to  every  fireside. 

It  appears  from  the  First  Report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, that  the  number  of  school  districts  in 
Vermont  is  about  3,750;  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  more  than  100,- 
000;  and  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  support  of 
schools,  about  $200,000.  In  the  success  of  these 
schools,  in  the  proper  instruction  and  training  of  these 
children,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  this  large  amount, 
•*ery  citizen  has  a  personal  interest.  Most  have  chil- 
dren, or  brothers,  or  sisters,  in  the  schools  ;  and  all 
are  concerned  to  see  them  answer  their  purpose  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  intelligence,  good  order  and 
thrift,  of  the  community. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  expend  annually  fur 
educational  purposes,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
"  Whether  paid  in  the  form  of  taxes,"  says  Governor 
Briugs  in  his  last  Message,  "or  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, nothing  could  furnish  better  evidence  of  a 
wiae  and  prudent  foresight,  or  of  an  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropy than  the  appropriation  of  such  an  amount 
of  money  for  the  purposes  of  education.  No  tax 
could  be  imposed,  and  in  no  manner  could  so  much 
money  be  expended,  in  which  every  class  of  people 
would  share  so  equally  in  its  benefits.  The  poor  re- 
ceive the  priceless  treasure  of  instruction  and  knowl- 
edge which,  in  their  misfortune,  they  have  not  the 
means  of  acquiring. 

"The  rich  are  amply  repaid  for  all  they  expend  in 
the  protection  which  the  education  of  the  poor  secures 
to  them  against  the  depredations  of  ignorance  and  of 
crime.  It  is  the  beat  insurance  on  properly,  at  the 
lowest  premium.  It  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the 
safety  and  morals  of  a  community  that  can  be  effected. 
While  it  saves  the  expense  of  poor-houses,  jails  and 
penetentiaries,  it  does  what  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant. It  rescues  those  unfortunate  beings  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  tho  inmates  of  those  wretched 
abodes  of  fallen  and  suffering  humanity,  and  elevates 
them  to  the  true  condition  of  moral,  intellectual  and 


immortal  beingB.  That  legislature,  or  that  people, 
which  shall  do  the  mo*t  to  advance  this  cause  of  civili- 
zation, patriotism  and  Christianity,  may  expect,  what 
is  far  more  desirable  than  the  loudest  and  longest  ap- 
plause that  ever  bu.st  from  an  excited  multitude,  tho 
blessing  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  the  pool." 

The  Common  School  System  is  onn  of  those  fea- 
tures in  the  policy  of  oar  fathers,  which  are  the  glory 
of  our  inheritance  from  them,  and  through  which  the 
people  of  New  England,  n.-  President  Kverett  lately 
remarked,  are  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of 
general  intelligence,  morality,  and  comfort,  than  any 
other  like  populatioi  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Com. 
raon  Schools  are  an  estmlial  feature  of  that  policy 
which  has  made  these  Slates  what  they  are.  It  be- 
comes us  fully  to  recognize  their  importance,  and  turn 
an  agency  so  precious  to  the  best  account. 

The  movements  in  tho  business  world  that  have 
characterized  our  times — the  steamboats,  the  railroads, 
the  lightning  telegraphs,  and  kindred  means  by  which 
the  business  of  the  world  is  driven  on  sod  riches 
made  to  flow  in  upon  us  like  a  river — justly  excite 
oar  admiration.  But  they  are  not  alone.  Intellectual 
and  moral  changes  have  been  going  on — mind  is 
awakened,  stimulated,  instructed,  by  a  thousand  new 
agencies,  and  becomes  every  day  belter  able  to  con- 
trol and  make  subservient  to  its  highest  purposes,  the 
material  resources  and  energies  that  are  so  rapidly  de- 
veloped. It  is  natural  that  education  should  partici- 
pate in  this  general  movement.  Accordingly  there  ia 
not  a  State  in  New  England ,  we  believe  not  a  Slate 
in  the  Union,  and  hardly  a  country  in  all  Christendom, 
in  which  there  has  not  been,  within  lho  last  twenty- 
five  years,  some  decided  movement  in  regard  to  this 
essential  interest.  In  New  England  the  Common 
School  Systems  have  been  thoroughly  reviewed,  and 
able  men  have  devoted  themselves,  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  missionaries,  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 
School  Journals  have  been  published,  lectures  deliver- 
ed, conventions  held,  teachers  called  together  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation  and  mutual  improvement,  the 
state  of  the  schools  investigated,  and  the  results  laid 
fully  before  the  people,  showing  what  are  the  interests 
involved,  what  tho  defects  and  evils  to  be  removed, 
and  suggesting  remedies.  By  means  like  these,  the 
Common  School  System,  taking  our  country  as  a 
whole,  has  been  made  to  keep  pace,  in  its  advance, 
with  the  other  movements  of  our  time. 

As  a  matter  of  couise  Vermont  has  participated,  to 
some  extent,  in  ihis  gcneial  spirit.  For  years  the  at- 
tention of  many  among  us  has  been  earnestly  devoted 
to  this  subjeel ,  and  uu  small  advances  havo  been  made. 
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.^Tbe  la  wv  under  whictiVur  schools  are  now  organised 
*  ^  -is^n  expression  of  the  general  desire  for  more  united 
and  active  exertione  in  ikia  eauae.  Asa  people  we 
are  convinced  lliat  our  achoola  are  not  what  they 
might  be— that  our  money  and  the  precious  years  of 
our  children's  lives,  are  not  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
it we  might  reap  far  richer  fruits  from 


our  educational  arrangements — and  that  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  activity  as  much  as  in  any  other — nay, 
that  in  this  department  pre-eminently,  above  all  other 
earthly  interests — it  is  our  duty  aa  a  people  to  prosper. 
It  is  seen  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  education  of 
youth,  of  all  the  youth,  is  both  a  primary  interest  and 
a  primary  duty  of  the  State. 

Again,  we  are  on  agricultural  people — more  exclu- 
sively an  than  the  catttena  of  any  other  Bute.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  and  the  capital  invested 
in  other  departments  of  industry,  bear  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  our  popula- 
tion. And  as  agriculture  is  of  course  improved  with 
the  increase  of  intelligence  among  those  devoted  to  it, 
it  follows  that  the  better  education  of  our  children  is 
the  surest  way  to  secure  the 
of  our  farms  and  increase  of 
and  wealth. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  two  departments  of  onr  paper  is  at  once 
seen.  It  is  evident,  loo,  that  even  a  slight  general 
improvement  in  regard  to  either  of  these  interests, 
would  swell  to  s  vast  acquisition  in  the  aggregate. — 
*  An  improvement  of  5  per  cent,  in  our  agriculture 
would  be  worth  to  the  State  as  much  as  25  or  50  per 
cent,  in  any  other  leading  interest.  To  secure  such 
improvement  generally,  that  information  which  leads 
to  improvement  must  be  generally  diffused  ;  and  to 
promote  it  by  means  of  a  better  education,  those  must 
enjoy  that  better  education,  who  are  to  own  the  farms 
and  do  the  work.  The  mass  of  such  cannot  go  to  our 
Academies  and  High  Schools ;  what  school  instruc- 
tion aod  discipline  they  get,  must  be  had  in  the  agri- 
cultural districta  and  common  schools.  For  them, 
therefore,  and  for  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
Slate  through  them,  improvementa  in  our  common 
schools  are  especially  needful. 

We  therefore  present  to  the  people  of  the  State  a 
Journal  devoted  to  these  two  great  interests.  We  shall 


in  both  :  and  bops  to  do  something  to  aid  our  readers 
in  securing  such  improvements. 

Is  this  Paper  a  Pit.  ef  the  Publishers  ? 

No.  It  is  proper  to  ssy  that  the  publicstion  is  com- 
meneed  at  the  suggestion  and  in  compliance  with  the 
wiahea  of  gentlemen  interested  in  education  and  in  ad 
efforts  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Among 
them  we  name  Governor  Eatok  and  J.  P.  Fairbanks, 
Esq.,  who  had  considered  and  decided  upon  the  plan 
of  the  Journal,  substantially  sa  it  ia  now  before  the 
reader,  before  it  was  communicated  to  us.  But  for 
the  interest  which  they  have  manifested  in  it,  and  the 
assistance  which  they  offer,  it  would  not  have  been 
published.  We  say  this  in  order  to  piece  the  under- 
taking in  its  true  position  before  the  community,  as 
having  originated  in  the  mo*t  honorable  public  spirit. 


The  Need  of  this  Journal. 

The  inquiry  may  arise  whether,  among  the  numer- 
ous publications  already  existing,  another  like  this  is 
needed!    In  reply  we  remark  : 

1.  That  some  of  the  moat  intelligent  and  active 
friends  of  Education  sod  Agriculture  in  the  Stale, 
having  carefully  examined  the  subject,  are  of  opinion 
that  such  a  Journal  is  highly  important.  -  ~ 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  mere  opiniona  of  any 
number  of  men,  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive  in  any 
matter  ;  but  the  fact  that  intelligent  men  have  felt  the 
need  of  such  a  paper  and  set  themselves  to  bring  it 
into  existence,  is  an  indication  that  a  need  of 
thing  bf  the  kind  actually  exiata ;  fur  such  men  < 
act  without  reasons. 

S.  Within  the  two  last  years  the  people  of  Vermont 
have  been  placed,  by  our  legislature,  in  a  position  rel- 
ative to  both  the  objects  contemplated  in  thia  Journal, 
which  they  have  never  before  occupied.  We  refer  to 
the  existing  school  law,  the  law  authorizing  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State,  and  that  making  appro- 
prist iona  to  Agricultural  Societies.  The  objects  con- 
templated by  these  enactments,  all  must  admit  to  be 
of  immense  interest  to  the  people.  And  for  the  at- 
tainment of  them,  is  it  not  necessary  to  awaken  a 
more  lively  interest  and  to  diffuse  information  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  do  not  now  possess  ? 
But  through  what  medium  ia  this  information  lobe  so 
diffused  ?  By  what  agency  ia  thia  new  interest  to  bo 
excited t  There  are  good  Agricultural  papers  from 
New- York  and  Massachusetts  which  circulate  widely 
among  ua ;  but  after  all,  ihey  do  not  reach  the  mass 
of  the  community ;  nor  can  they,  from  their  character 
and  price,  be  expected  to  reach  multitudes  to  whom 
we  hope  oar  Journal  may  be  welcome  and  useful.— 
There  are  papers  published  in  Vermont  which  con- 
tain not  a  little  good  agricultural  reading;  hot  they 
too,  being  occupied  for  the  moat  part  with  other  sub- 
jecta,  and  for  other  reasons,  fail,  and  indeed  do  not 
aim  to  accomplish  Ibe  object  before  ua. 

In  relation  to  the  cause  of  Edocalion,  the  case  is 
still  more  plsin.  There  are  few  papers  devoted  to 
this  subject  taken  in  the  Slate ;  nor  do  any  of  the  pa- 
pers published  among  us,  aim  to  accomplish  even  so 
much  ss  they  do  in  regard  to  agriculture. 

3.  It  ia  known  that  there  ia  a  diversity  of  opinion  ia 
relation  to  our  existing  school  law,  that  a  few  regard 
it  with  distrust,  while  others  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  opposition  to  it.  That  there  are  defects  in  the 
law  is  doubtless  true  ;  and  yet  that  it  contains  the 
germ  of  incalculable  good  to  the  rising  generation  and 
to  the  State  we  think  unquestionable.  If  the  neces- 
sary information  could  be  generally  disseminated ,  we 
are  sure  it  would  do  away  objections  and  secure  great- 
er confidence  and  unanimity.  We  know  of  no  way 
in  which  this  can  be  done  so  effectually  aa  by  the  gen- 
eral  circulation  of  a  paper  in  which  the  friends  of  Ed- 
ucation can  spread  their  views  before  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  convey  them,  in  a  convenient  and  cheep 
form,  to  tbeii  neighbors'  firesides.  We  think  there- 
fore thst  out  Journal  presents  the  friends  of  Education 


of  making  a  powerful 
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aa  in  the  I 
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eat  degree  desirable,  hut  which  they  have  never  he- 
fore  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  would  seek  a  substi- 
tute in  vain. 


For  th«  School  Journal. 

School  Teachers. 

As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school.    If  (he  teacher 
is  qualified  for  the  task,  his  school,  as  a  general  thing, 
will  go  on  prosperously.   And  every  teacher  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared  For  his  work.    In  other  pur- 
suits men  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  their 
calling.   The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman, 
each  spends  years  in  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  i 
of  his  profession.    Are  the  duties  of  a  school  teacher 
less  difficult,  or  leaa  important,  than  the  duties  of  a 
clergyman,  lawyer  or  physician  ?    And  shall  the  one 
enter  upon  the  tabors  of  his  calling  with  little  or  no 
special  pre  para  lion,  while  the  other  must  spend  years 
in  earnest  and  diligent  study  ?   Even  the  mechanic  is 
obliged  to  learn  his  trade.   The  tailor,  the  hatter,  the 
shoemaker,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  mast  each 
serve  an  apprenticeship,  moat  learn  his  trade,  before 
he  attempts  to  establish  himself  in  business.    No  one 
wonld  think  of  employing  a  man  to  make  htm  a  coat, 
or  a  bat,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  or  to  buiW  him  a  house, 
or  shoe  his  horse,  unless  he  had  previously  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  business,  and  prepared  him- 
self for  the  work,    b  less  preparation  necessary  to 
enfold  the  powers,  to  inform  the  minds,  to  mould  the 
character  of  children. and  youth,  than  ia  required  to 
give  form  and  shape  and  coloring  to  wood  and  iron 
and  alone  !    Would  a  wise  man  seek  a  skilful  work- 
man to  shoe  his  horse,  or  to  build  him  a  house,  and 
employ  a  novice  to  teach  his  child!    Would  a  pru- 
dent man  secure  the  services  of  an  able  physician  to 
cure  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  employ  an  ignoramus 
to  inform  the  mind  of  his  son  or  daughter!  Perhaps 
there  is  no  calling  or  profession  which  reqnircs  so 
rare  a  combination  of  talents  sod  attainments  in  order 
to  complete  success,  as  lhat  of  a  school  teacher.  And  a 
successful  teacher  sboold  be  regarded  as  holding  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  honorable  stations  in  society. 

Rut  how  and  where  are  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
to  be  qualified,  well  and  thoroughly  qualified,  for  their 
arduous  duties!  *  Whst  institutions  have  we  among 
ns,  that  can  accomplish  this  work !  Csn  we  rely  on 
our  colleges!  They  educate  males  only.  Can  we 
depend  on  our  academies  and  select  schools!  Have 
they  hitherto  done  this  work  !  Is  there  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  will  accomplish  it  in  future !  That  they  i 
have  not  done  it,  ia  certain.  They  were  not  estab- 
lished for  that  special  purpose.  Their  teachers  have 
had  too  many  other  thinga  to  do,  to  allow  ihem  time 
to  attend  sufficiently  to  this.  I  trust  that  in  future 
they  will  do  more  than  tbey  have  done,  to  give  to 
teachers  the  needed  training  and  instruction.  Still, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  from  them  all  we  need.  We 
need  schools  established  for  the  express  pnrpose  of 
teaching  the  teachers — of  preparing  young  men  and 
young  women  for  the  office  of  thorough  snd  success- 
ful educators  of  the  young  ;  schools  which  shall  have 
this  for  their  great  and  chief,  if  not  sole,  object.— 
Teachers*  Institute*,  well  conducted,  can  do  much  to 


effect  the  desired  object :  and  they  should  be  held  in 
every  county  in  the  Stste.  But  more  permanent  in- 
stitutions are  necessary  to  effect  the  object  fully,  A 
few  Normal  Schools  are  needed  in  the  State.  At 
lea*t  three  should  be  established  forthwith  ;  ono  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Slate,  and  one  towards  each 
extreme.  And  who  will  set  tbese  on  foot!  Shall 
tbey  be  established  by  private  enterprise,  or  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State! 

A.  B. 

BrattlOoro,  March,  18*7. 


Letter  to  School  Children. 

The  following  Letter,  addressed  by  Professor  Had- 
dock, Commissioner  of  Common  "Schools  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  school  children  of  that  Slate,  ia 
equally  appropriate  to  th/>se  of  Vermont. 

LETTER. 
My  You  no  FaitNDS :  It  would  give  me  true  hap- 
piness to  sec  you  all,  and  to  converse  with  you  upon 
the  subject  of  your  education.  The  State  expenda  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  every  year,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  ;  many  of  its  most  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous citizens  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing ;  snd  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  young  all 
over  the  State  are  feeling  a  lively  interest  in  their  im- 
provement. The  newspapeis  now  speak  of  the  sub* 
ject  oftener  snd  with  more  hearty  zeal  than  ever  be- 
fore. And  sll  good  men  and  true  patriots  begin  to 
ace,  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  the  general  atten- 
tion and  encoutagement  of  our  people,  than  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children. 

I  am  employed,  you  know,  aa  Coromiisiooer  of 
Common  Schools.  My  object,  in  this  office,  is  to  do 
what  I  csn  to  make  these  schools  better  than  they 
have  ever  been,  and  lo  induce  all  children  to  attend 
them. 

I  am,  this  winter,  calling  Common  Schcol  Conven- 
tions in  the  most  convenient  places  in  the  State,  snd 
addressing  the  friends  of  the  young  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Schools.  1  have  lately  sent  a  letter  to  every 
school-master  and  school-roistrers,  which,  perhaps, 
your  teacher  has  read  to  you.  1  send  this  letter  to 
you  ;  snd  I  hope  lhat  every  member  of  the  school,  aa 
he  bears  it  read,  will  consider  it  addressed  directly  to 
him.  The  members  of  this  school  are  part  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  New  Hampshire,  for  whose 
benefit  so  much  money  is  spent  sod  so  much  anxious 
care  endured. 

My  object  is  to  give  you  some  advice;  to  induce 
you  to  do  what  you  can,  yourselves,  to  make  the  in- 
struction given  you,  this  winter,  of  important  and 
lasting  use  to  you  all. 

Do  not  forget,  that  something  depends  on  yon. 
The  best  master  in  the  world,  and  the  best  books,  and 
the  best  school-house,  will  not,  altogether,  force 
you  to  be  wise  snd  good.  If  you  choose  to  be  igno- 
rant and  vic:ous,  in  spile  of  instruction,  not  mnch  can 
he  done  for  you.  If  you  intend  to  learn,  and  really 
wish  and  strive  lo  improve,  you  may  help  to  keep  a 
first  rate  school.  Tt  depends  as  much  upon  the  schol- 
ars as  it  does  upon  the  teacher,  whether  the  school 
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•hall  be  good  or  bad.  Aod  every  boy  and  every  girl 
should  go  to  school  every  morning  with  the  feeling 
that  they  have  each  a  pen  to  perform,  a  duty  to  do, 
that  day,  in  keeping  ike  school;  and  that  if  it  ia  net  a 
quiet,  useful,  happy  day  to  all,  the  fauli  may  be  part- 
ly their  own. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  you  have  Duties!  That 
your  duties  are  just  as  binding,  aod  just  as  important 
to  you,  as  the  duties  of  a  man  are  to  him  ?  That, 
wMiin  your  sphere,  as  a  child,  even  the  youngest  of 
you,  is  as  really  responsible  to  God,  as  you  ever  will 
bo?  He  does  not,  indeed,  require  you  to  fill  the 
place  of  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  but  He  docs  require  you 
to  fill  the  place  of  a  child—to  do  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  a  child,  as  perfectly  and  as  conscientiously  as 
you  should  do  tbe  duties  of  manhood,  when  you  grow 
up.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  faults 
of  the  young  are  of  little  consequence,  because  they 
do  not  much  affect  the  world.  And  grown-up  peo- 
ple sometimes  very  unwisely  talk  of  the  follies  and 
even  the  vices  of  their  childhood — their  mean  tricks, 
their  sly,  mischievous,  wicked  practices,  as  "  harm- 
less sport,"  "innocent  fun,"  "sowing  their  wild- 
oats;"  or  at  worst,  as  indiscretions  which  time  has 
corrected,  it  may  be,  that  time  will  correct  tbe 
worst  faults  of  youth  ;  but  it  docs  not  always ;  it  does 
not  often ;  it  more  frequently  confirms  and  increases 
them.  They  that  sow  wild  oats,  must  expect  to  reap 
wild  oats.  "  The  child  ia  father  of  the  man."  This 
being  always  about  to  live  as  we  should  is  a  great 
delusion ;  he  that  is  actually  doing  wrong  now  has 
no  reason  to  expect  that  he  ever  will  do  right.  Tbe 
idle,  vulgar,  false,  cruel,  wicked  boy  is  on  tbe  way 
to  a  useless,  vicious  manhood,  and  a  miserable  age. 
How  can  you  hope  to  escape  ruin,  when  you  follow 
a  path  that  leads  no  where  else. 

A  virtuous  boy!  a  faultless  child!  of  gentle  man- 
ners, of  pure  words,  of  a  soft  voice,  of  a  sweet  spirit, 
studious  to  know,  and  faithful  to  do,  open,  generous, 
just — is  any  thing  so  beautiful? — so  full  of  praise? — 
the  very  bud  and  flower — the  fragrant  spring  of  life. 

To  the  elder  scholar  let  me  say,  Place  your  mark 
high.  Do  not  doubt  that  a  substantial,  thorough  ed- 
ucation, sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life, 
may  be  acquired  in  tho  distiict  school.  You  need 
not  be  all  winter  in  getting  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  and 
then  go  over  the  same  ground  again  another  year. — 
You  may  finish  Arithmetic,  aud  obtain  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  Geography,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry and  Physiology,  without  leaving  the  Common 
School ;  may  become  good  readers,  writers,  and  ac- 
countants, and  may  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  your  country,  and  the  Laws  of  your  moral 
being.  / 

The  love  of  study  can  be  created  ;  it  will  come  in- 
fallibly, with  diligence  and  patience.  And  then  how 
easy,  how  natural,  how  delightful  it  becomes  to  learn. 

But  there  arc  some  things  which  you  must  not  do, 
if  you  mean  to  be  true  scholars.  You  must  not  spend 
yoor  leisure  hours  about  taverns,  or  stores,  or  shops ; 
you  must  not  waste  the  long,  and  fruitful  evening  in 
noisy,  vulgar  plays  in  the  street,  with  the  profane,  the 
dissolute,  the  reckless,  calling  after  strangers,  and 
annoying  peaceable  citizens. 


You  mutt  not  be  ashamed  to  be  polite.  A  coarse, 
gross,  rode  address  never  expresses  a  delicate, 

thoughtful,  regulated  mind.  You  must  not  be  afraid 
to  be  right.  Boys  are  often  tempted  to  show  their 
courage  by  ridiculing  merit.  Tbey  sometimes  think 
it  mean  to  be  afraid  of  offending  their  parents,  or  their 
teacher,  or  God  himself.  Remember  that  troe  spirit 
consists  in  fbllowiug  the  dictates  of  a  noble  nature; 
and  that  he  is  the  real  coward  who  ean  be  shamed 
out  of  his  principles.  * 

You  must  not  find  your  bsst  pleasures  away  from 
your  own  homes.  I  am  always  afraid  of  a  boy  who 
begins  to  be  uneasy  at  home.  When  tbe  presence  of 
your  parents  and  your  sisters  puts  a  restraint  upon 
you, and  you  fed  shy  of  them,  be  sure  all  is  not  right. 
An  uneorrupted,  nnperverted  child  is  no  where  so 
happy  as  at  home.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  loso, 
never  allow  any  body  to  taint  in  your  bosom  the  fond 
and  kindly  affections,  that  grow  up  and  shed  their 
odors  round  the  family  fireside. 

You  must  not  take  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain.  It 
ia  the  spirit  of  the  Devil. 

You  must  oot  imagine  that  you  and  your  teacher 
have  different  interests.  He  labors  for  yon  ;  he  liree 
for  you.  His  interest  is  in  your  welfare ;  his  honor 
is  in  your  progress ;  his  happiness  in  yonr  highest 
good.  If  you  could  disturb  bis  plane  and  binder  his 
success,  you  would  triumph  in  yoor  owo  defeat. 

You  most  not  tempt  others  to  do  wrong.  It  is 
enough  to  lose  advantages  for  one's  self ;  to  fail  of 
the  great  ends  of  all  education.  To  be  the  occasion 
of  mialeadiog  aod  injuring  another— to  set  about  cor- 


ing child  from  the  path  of  purity— Ho  estrange  an  af- 
fectionate natore  from  the  love  of  truth  and  the  sacred 
endearments  of  home— there  is  deep,  deep  guilt  in 
this  unnatural,  malignant  influence. 

To  you  all  let  me  say,  be  punctual.  If  a  Bcbolar 
is  late,  tbe  whole  school  is  disturbed ;  his  own  pro- 
gress is  interrupted  ;  the  order  of  the  day  is  interfered 
with  ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  a  habit  of  punctuali- 
ty is  not  formed,  a  habit  essential  to  the  success  and 
happiness  of  life.  A  littlk  too  late  ts  a  fit  motto 
to  bo  inscribed  upon  the  tombstones  of  balf  the  unfor- 
tunate in  the  business  of  this  world,  and  of  more  than 
half  who  fail  of  tbe  happinecs  of  the  future. 

Take  pains  to  comply  exactly  with  the  regulations 
of  the  school.  Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  what 
is  requited  is  unreasonable.  Confide  in  the  teacher ; 
respect  the  opinions  he  has  deliberately  formed  ;  suf- 
fer him  to  rule  within  the  sphere  of  his  duly. 

Be  not  in  haste  to  advance.  Cultivate  carefully  the 
ground  you  go  over;  be  sure  you  obtain  distinct, 
clear  ideas ;  and  dwell  upon  a  thing  till  you  master 
it.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  safely  advance. 
Let  others  be  in  this  class  or  that,  upon  this  or  the 
other  study,  using  such  and  such  books,  it  matters 
not  to  you ;  if  you  are  not  prepared  for  tbem,  tbey 
are  not  the  class,  or  tbe  study  for  yon ;  to  be  put  into 
them  would  only  embarrass  or  confuse  you,  and  tend 
to  defeat  the  best  objects  of  a  good  education.  For, 
next  to  not  knowing  any  thing,  and,  I  have  thought 
sometimes,  worse  than  not  knowing  any  thing,  is  tbe 
crude  half  ktiowledg  of  person  who  have  been  urged 
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forwaid  faster  than  ihey  are  qualified  to  go.  Carry- 
ing a  burden  too  big  for  one's  legs  may  make  him  a 
cripple  all  his  days. 

Don't  whisper ;  don't  whisper.  One  thoughtless 
boy,  one  careless  girl,  may,  by  this  one  mischievous 
habit,  disturb  a  whole  school.  Learn  to  study  with- 
out buzzing;  to  think  without  moving  the  lips.  It  is 
easy,  after  a  little  practice.  Indeed,  to  be  abte  to  be 
still  is  almost  a  virtue  ;  it  is  so  necessary  to  order. 
Certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  graces.  A  boy  who  can 
ait  still  and  stand  etil),  without  twisting  and  wrig- 
gling, or  fumbling  in  hts  pockets,  or  dramming  with 
his  feet  or  bis  lingers,  has  ma  do  a  good  deal  of  an  ac- 
quisition. He  can  move  with  case,  and  speak  with 
composure.  He  can  appear  in  a  room  fall  of  compa- 
ny without  feeling  embarrassed,  and  rise,  or  sit  down, 
without  awkwardness. 

Never  make  light  of  a  serious  subject,  nor  trifle 
with  the  misfortunes  of  a  Tellow-creatute. 

Never  sneer  st  a  tender  conscience,  nor  laugh  at 
the  scruples  or  the  weaknesses  of  a  pioots  heart.  Con- 
tempt for  principle  is  an  affectation  ;  nobody  really 
feels  it;  and  simple  goodness  is  too  rare  not  to  be 
prized  and  cherished  wherever  it  appears. 

Do  not  think  that  in  ibis  long  letter,  I  am  trying 
to  persuade  you  to  pat  on  the  soberness  and  gravity 
of  age,  while  you  are  yetchildren.  1  know  all  about 
the  vivacity,  the  sprighUiness,  the  buoyancy  of  youth; 
and  I  love  them.    I  would  not  have  "  a  child, 

Whose  blood  i<  worm  within, 
Sib  like  hi*  grsndsire, 
Cut  in  Alabaster." 

But  spirit,  gayety  even,  is  not  vice ;  freedom  is  not 
folly ;  your  presence  may  ba  all  cheerfulness,  your 
life  all  sunshine ;  and  yet  not  an  impure  or  unkind 
word  may  escape  your  lips,  not  an  ungentle  action 
mar  your  example,  nor  a  guilty  paesion  corrode  your 
bosom. 

In  a  few  yean  you  will  all  be  men  and  women.  It 
may  seem  to  you  many  years ;  but  they  will  be  few 
and  abort,  very,  very  abort.  And  then  you  will  look 
back,  as  we  do  now,  to  your  school  days.  Many 
pleasant  thoughts  will  these  days  bring  with  them. 
1  should  be  pleased  to  know  that  any  thing  I  am  now 
saying  to  you  will  be  remembered  then ;  and  still 
more  pleased  to  know  that  any  thing  1  say  is  to  make 
one  of  you  wiser,  happier,  belter.  It  will  be  worth 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  if  that  labor  only  readers  the 
children  of  Now  Hampshire  belter  sons  and  daughters, 
kinder  brothers  and  sisters,  truer  friends,  nobler  pat- 
riots, more  virtuous,  more  devoted,  more  faithful  ser- 
vants of  our  blessed  Savior. 

Your  friend,  &c, 

CHARLES  B.  HADDOCK, 

Com.  of  Common  Schools. 

N.  B*.    Teachers  are  requested  to  read  this  letter 
to  their  schools. 


How  to  bk  a  Man.  When  Carlyte  was  asked  by 
a  young  person  to  point  out  what  course  of  reading 
lie  thought  best  to  make  him  a  man,  replied,  io  his 
characteristic  manner : 

"  It  ia  not  by  books  alone,  or  by  books  chiefly,  that 
a  man  is  in  all  points  a  man.    Study  to  do  faithfully  • 


whatsoever  thing  in  your  octual  situation,  then  and 
now,  you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  down  to 
your  charge— that  is  your  post ;  stand  in  it  like  a  trne 
soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many  chagrins  of  it,  all 
situations  have  many,  and  see  you  aim  r,ot  to  quit  it, 
without  doing  all  that  is  st  least  required  of  yon.  A 
man  perfects  himself  by  work,  much  more  than  hy 
reading.  There  are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that  com  • 
bine  the  two  things— wisely,  valiently,  can  do  what 
i»  laid  to  their  hand  in  the  present  sphere,  and  prepare 
themselves  withal,  for  doing  other,  wider  things,  ir 
such  be  before  them." 


Saving  Time. 

There  is  a  great  loss  of  time  occasioned  in  most 
schools  by  waking  for  answer*.  A  child,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  lias  got  his  lesson  as  he  ought,  only  when 
he  can  answer  the  teacher's  question  at  once.  A «  soon 
as  the  question  is  put,  the  answer  should  follow  like 
an  echo.  It  is  often  the  case  that  more  than  half  the 
time  of  a  recitation  is  occupied  in  waiting. 

Prompt  answering  depends  very  mucb  on  habit; 
and  it  is  a  habit  of  immense  importance  out  of  school 
as  well  as  in  it,  in  men  and  women  as  well  as  in  chil- 
dren. Not  that  careless  and  random  answers  slioold 
be  encouraged  or  tolerated.  We  want  the  right  an- 
swer at  once.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  think 
quiek.  , 

The  habit  of  rapid  thought  and  prompt  answering 
may  be  cultivated  as  well  as  any  other.  We  find  a 
good  exercise  for  this  purpose  in  F.  A.  AoAJta'e 
Arithmetic.  It  is  in  connexion  with  exercises  in  find- 
ing the  complements  of  numbers,— that  is,  the  number 
which  must  dc  added  to  a  given  number  to  make  it  up 
to  the  next  higher  order.  For  instance :  The  com- 
plement of  7  ?—  3,  because  7  and  3  make  10.  The 
complement  of  85! — 15,  because  75  and  15  make  100. 
Now  follows  the  exercise  for  disciplining  a  class  in 
habits  of  attention,  rapid  thought,  and  promptness: 

"  The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  instantly  associating  a  number  and  its  complement 
together.    In  conducting  the  recitation,  the  answer  • 
to  eaeh  question  as  it  is  given  out,  should  be  required 
simultaneously  by  the  whole  class-     The  teacher 
should  stand  before  them,  and  require  that  every  eye 
should  be  fixed  on  him.    The  questions  should  not  be 
hurried,  but  the  olass  should  be  encouraged  to  answer 
instantly  on  hearing  the  question.   This  will  be  easy 
in  the  first  class  of  numbers  given,  which  arc  even 
tens.    Io  regard  to  the  remaining  numbers,  however, 
which  are  not  even  tens,  something  more  will  be  ne- 
cessary.   Suppose  the  question  is,  what  ia  the  com- 
plement of  37  ?  it  may  be  conducted  as  follows  : 
Teacher.    W  hat  is  the  complement  of— 30 « 
Class.  70. 

Teacher.     Now  listen  to  me  without  apeskiag  ; 

what  is  the  compiemeut  of  30  ?  you  observe,  1 

am  going  to  say  something  more  ;  what  will  it  be ! 

Class.   Something  between  30  and  10.  . 

Teacher.  Well  then ,  whereabouts  will  the  comple- 
ment bo  found? 

Class.    Between  GO  and  70. 

Tcmtktr.    Very  good !    Now  when  J  aey  30,  and 
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keep  my  voice  suspended,  showing  thai  that  is  not  all, 
what  ..umber  cao  you  think  of,  that  you  know  will  be 
a  part  of  the  complement ? 
Cta$t.  60. 

Teacher.    Very  well.    Now  listen ;  what  is  the 

complement  oi  SO  ?  what  have  you  in  your  mind  ? 

Ctau.  00. 

Teacher.    Well,  now  once  more  listen,  and  all  an- 
as soon  os  you  hear  the  question  ;  what  is  the 
iplement  of  3?  ? 
Clou.  63. 

In  the  following  questions,  let  the  teacher  alwaya 
make  a  shoit  pause  between  {.ronouncing  the  tena, 
and  the  unila  ;  and  if  the  class  hesitate  or  disagree  in 
their  answer,  let  the  question  be  resolved  into  its  ele- 
ments, and  each  one  presented  separately.  Thus,  if 
61  ia  the  number,  and  the  clssa  have  not  answered 
promptly  and  alike,  say  ihus,— what  is  the  comple- 
ment of  60? 

Clou.  40. 

Teacher.    What  is  the  complement  of  00  ? 

what  do  yon  think  of? 
Clots.  80. 

Teacher.    Now  answer  all  together;  what  is  the 
complement  of  64? 
Clais  36. 

In  the  examples  of  addition  that  follow,*  the  teach- 
er should  make  a  pause  between  the  two  numbers, 
and  see  that  every  member  of  the  class  is  intent  and 
eager  to  eatch  the  second  numbet,  and  answer  instant- 
ly. A  few  questions  answered  by  the  whole  class  in 
this  way,  will  benefit  them  more  than  whole  pages 
recited  in  an  indolent  and  listless 


understand  what  media  means." 

"  A  medium  is  thai  in  which  a  body  mo 
the  ready  reply  which  the 
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generally.— 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

A  young  man  was  employed  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  for  a  tew  daya,  during  a  temporary  illness  of 
the  regular  instructor.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  as 
the  world  would  say,  and  was  really  desirous  to  an- 
■wer  the  expectation  of  bia  employers.  A  fter  the  reg- 
ular teacher  had  so  far  recovered  his  health  aa  to  be 
able  to  leave  his  room,  he  walked,  one  pleasant  day, 
to  the  school,  1o  see  what  success  attended  the  labors 
of  the  new  incumbent. 

A  class  was  reciting  in  natural  philosophy.  The 
subject  under  consideration  waa,  the  obstacles  which 
impede  the  motion  of  machinery.  Tbe  attraction  of 
gravity,  aa  one  of  these,  waa  pretty  easily  disposed 
of  {  for  the  elaaa  had  before  been  inatructed  on  that 
point.  Friction  name  next.  Here,  too,  the  pupils, 
having  had  some  practical  experience  of  their  own, 
in  dragging  their  sleds,  in  akating,  or  perhaps  in  turn- 
ing a  grindstone,  found  no  great  difficulty.  The  book 
spoke  a  language  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood. 
Next  name  the  "  rectsuit.ee  of  the  various  media,"  to 
use  the  language  of  the  text-book. 

11  Tea,"  aaid  the  teaeher,  as  one  of  the  pupils 
gravely  quoted  this  language,  "  that  has  no  inconsid- 
erable effect." 

♦»  Tit*  '  resistance  of  the  various  media  V  "  repeated 
one  of  the  boy*  inquiringly ;  « I  do  not  know  ss  I 


PvjhI.    "  A  medium  !" 

Teacher.   *•  Yea;  we  aay  medium  when  we 
but  one,  and  media  when  we  mean  more  tha 

P.    "  When  we  mean  but  one  ?" 

T.    "  Yea ;  medium  ia  aingulai — media  plural." 

After  this  discussion,  which  begun  it)  philosophy 
but  ended  in  grammar,  tbe  teacher  was  about  to  pro* 
oeed  with  the  next  question  of  tbe  book.  But  the 
rcUolar  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  he  ventured  to  press 
his  inquiries  a  little  further. 

P.    "  lstbia  room  a  medium ?" 

T.   "This  mom?" 

P.  "  Yes,  sir  ;  you  said  that  a  medium  was  '  that 
in  which  any  body  moves/  and  ws  all  movs  in  this 

room." 

T.  "  Yea,  but  medium  does  not  mean  a  room  ;  it 
is  the  substance  in  which  a  body  moves." 

Here  the  lad  seemed  perplexed  and  unsatisfied  — 
lie  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  this  new 
term.  Tbe  teacher  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then 
glanced  at  the  remaining  pages  of  tbe  lesson  and 
seemed  impatient  to  proceed,  so  tbe  pupil  fore  bo  re  to 
inquire  further. 

The  regular  teacher  who  had  listened  to  the  die- 

admired  the  inquiailiveness  of  the  boy,  and  because 
he  waa  curious  to  discover  how  fsr  th«  new  incum- 
bent possessed  the  power  of  illustration,  here  inter- 
posed. 

"  John,"  taking  his  watch  in  his  band — "  would 
this  watch  continue  to  go  if  1  should  drop  it  into  a 
pail  of  water?" 

"  I  should  think  it  would  not  long,"  said  John  after 
a  little  reflection. 

•>  Why  not,"  said  his  teacher,  aa  he  opened  his 
watch. 

"  Because  the  water  wooM  get  round  the  wheels 
and  atop  it,  I  should  think,"  aaid  John. 

"  How  would  it  be  if  I  should  drop  it  into  a  quart 
of  molasses  ?" 

The  hoys  laughed. 

"  Or  a  barrel  of  tar?" 

The  buys  still  smiled. 

"  Suppose  1  should  force  it,  while  open,  into  a 
quantity  of  laid?" 

Here  the  boya  laughed  heartily,  while  John  said 
«•  the  watch  would  not  go  in  any  of  these  articles." 

Articlea?"  said  the  teacher,  "  why  not  aay  me- 
dia?" 

Johns  eye  glistened  as  he  caught  tbe  idea.  "Ob, 
1  understand  it  now." 

His  teacher  then  aaid  that  many  machines  worked 
in  air— then  the  air  waa  the  medium.  A  fish  swims 
in  water— water  is  his  medium.  A  fish  could  hardly 
swim  in  molasses  or  tar.  "  Now,"  inquired  be,  •«  why 
not?" 

"  Because  of  the  resistance  of  the  medium,"  said 
John,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction. 

"  Now,  why  will  a  watch  go  in  air,  and  not  ia 
water?" 
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it  more  dense,"  said  John 
promptly. 

"Then"  upon  what  does  the  resistance  of  a  medium 
depend  V* 

Here  the  new  teacher  interposed,  nod  said  that  waa 
the  next  question  in  the  book,  and  be  waa  just  going 
to  aak  it  himself.  The  regular  teacher  put  hit  watch 
into  his  pocket  and  became  a  spectator  again,  and  the 
lesson  proceeded  with  unwonted  vivacity.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  two  teachers  mainly  consisted 
in  the  faet,  that  one  had  the  ingenuity  to  devise  an 
expedient  to  meet  a  difficulty  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, the  other  had  not. — Page. 

Recreation.  Recreation  is  a  second  creation, 
when  weariness  hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits. 
It  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would 
be  stifled  with  continual  business. 

Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation ;  for  sleep  itself  is  recreation.  Add  not 
therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  he  cannot  properly 
have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  nut  first  faint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is 
then  good  husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath 
lain  fallow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work.  Chief* 
ly,  intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  oae  unlawful 
sports ;  this  were  lo  spare  thine  own  flock,  and  to 
God's  lamb. 


A  Swarm  or  Bets.  Be  quiet.  Be  active.  Be 
patient.  Be  humble.  Be  prayerful.  Be  watchful. 
Be  hopeful.  Be  loving.  Be  gentle.  Be  merciful. 
Be  gracious.  Be  just.  Be  upright.  Be  kind.  Be 
simple.  Be  diligent.  Be  lowly.  Belong  sutler iug. 
Be  not  faithless,  but  believing,  and  the  grace  of  God 
be  with  you. 

44  A  donkey  carrying  a  load  of  books,]'  said  A  mm, 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  ••  is  as 
as  the  person  whose  head  is  ci 
that  he  does  not  understand." 


wiih 


Buying  Apples. 

Two  boys,  James  and  Robert,  received  six  cents 
each  to  buy  apples.  James  purchased  two  dozen  of 
small  Lady  Applee,  one  inch  in  diameter ;  but  Rob- 
ert, more  considerately,  bought  with  hia  money  two 
large  Pippins,  three  inches  in  diameter.  On  their 
way  to  school  the  question  rose  which  had  made  the 
best  bargain.  James  contended  thst,  as  he  bad  the 
most  apples  in  number,  and  as  they  made  a  larger 
pile  when  placed  together,  he  had  spent  his  money  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  but  as  Robert  differed  from  him 
in  opinion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  their  teacher  at  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity after  they  should  arrive  in  school. 

The  teacher,  after  hearing  the  abatement  of  each, 
requested  James  to  eompule  the  cubic  contents  of  a 
globe  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  then  as  the  spples  re- 
sembled small  globes  in  their  form,  to  determine  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  24  little  globes  of  the  same 
size.  James,  being  good  at  figures,  went  immediate- 
ly to  work,  and  soon  ascertained  that  the  eonienta  of 

*  iOjOoo  pirt  of  R 


i,  and  that  34  such  globes  contained  a  little 
more  than  12a  cubic  inches,  which  hia  teacher  told 
him  was  about  the  amount  of  solid  matter  his  apples 
contained.  Robert,  meanwhile,  had  taken  the  hint, 
and  calculated  the  contenta  of  a  three-inch  globe, 
which  he  found  to  contain  more  than  14  cubic  inches, 
whence  it  waa  evident  that  he  had  expended  hia  mon- 
ey lo  more  than  double  the  advantage. 

James,  chagrined  at  this,  and  determined  never  to 
be  caught  so  again,  set  himself  to  work  and  made  the 
following  table,  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  each 
apple  or  globe  three  times  into  itself,  and  the  products 
by  the  constant  number  0.5236. 


Diameter  of  apples. 

Cable  content*. 

Incbe.". 

Inches.  Dee. 

cta.*B?. 

1 

0  5236 

0  1 

n 

1 .2206 

0  3 

ik 

1.7672 

0  4 

« 

2.8063 

0  0 

3 

4.1888 

0  3 

2* 

5.9642 

1  3 

24 

8.1813 

1  7 

2| 

10.8892 

2  3 

3 

14.1372 

3  0 

The  above  principl 

es  will  apply  for 

general  purpos- 

es,  in  purchasing  plums,  peaches,  oranges,  and  all 
kinds  of  article*  of  a  globular  form.  H. 
— American  Agriculturist. 


Thk  Skipping  Ropk.  The  skipping  rope,  a  toy 
which  is  discarded  by  the  young  girl  when  entering  a 
premature  womanhood,  but  which  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  neeeaaary  article  in  every  boudoir,  or  pri- 
vate room  occupied  by  a  woman  of  civilised  life  and 
civilized  habits,  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise  that  I  know.  It  ex- 
ercises  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body.  There  are 
few  women  who  do  not  neglect  exercise.  Men — most 
of  whom  have  some  necessary  out-of-door  occupation 
— men  almost  universally  walk  more  than  women. — 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  English  women  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  their  bouse  oftener  than  once 
a  week,  and  then  it  ia  to  attend  the  publio  worship 
of  their  Maker ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  in  towns  the 
distance  to  the  church  or  chapel  ia  auch  aa  to  occupy 
more  than  ten  minutes  in  guing  thither.— Dr.  Rob- 


Amusing  Specimens  opModkkn  Stmtax.  A  New 
Orleans  editor,  recording  the  career  of  a  mad  dog, 
says  :  44  We  are  grieved  to  aay  that  the  rabid  animal, 
before  it  could  be  killed,  severely  bit  Dr.  Hart  and 
several  other  dogs."  A  New  York  paper,  announc- 
ing the  wrecking  of  a  vessel  nesr  the  nsrrows,  says  : 
"The  only  passengers  wete  T.  B.  Nathan,  who  own- 
ed three-fourths  of  the  cargo  and  the  captain's  wife." 


At  the  time  when  the  Revolutionary  names  of  the 
months  (Tbennidor,  Floreal,  Nivoae,  tie.)  were 
adopted  in  France,  a  wit  proposed  to  extend  the  in- 
novation to  our  own  language,  somewhat  on  the  fol- 
lowing model:  Freezy,  Sneezy,  Breezy,  Wheezy, 
Showery,  Lowery,  Flowery,  Bowery,  Flowy,  Blowy, 
Glowv,  Snowy. 
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School  Diversions. 

It  is  often  worth  the  while  for  a  Teacher  to  relieve 
the  attention  of  scholars  by  sumo  appropriate  diccr- 
*ion, — that  is,  something  not  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
hot  furnishing  at  once  relaxation  and  useful  employ' 
went.  We  lately  met  with  a  contrivance  of  this  kind 
on  a  teacher's  table 

A  box  had  been  provided,  which  is  called  the  School 
Post  Offteo  ;  in  which  the  scholars  are  encouraged  to 
depostte  notes  to  each  other  and  to  the  teacher.  Re- 
plies Irom  the  scholars  are  received  through  the  same 
channel.  The  teacher  gives  his  answers  as  he  chooses. 
All  the  notes  pass  under  his  eye ;  and  everything  im- 
proper or  trifling  is  excluded.  The  members  of  the 
school  are  thus  exercised  in  sundry  of  their  faculties, 
and  opportunity  given  for  the  teacher  to  communicate 
instruction  in  a  pleasant  way. 

Among  the  notes  that  wc  saw,  some  addressed  to 
the  teacher  read  thus  : 

"  About  the  lime  of  the  equinox  we  generally  have 
a  storm  ;  what  is  the  reason  of  this?" 

Will  you  tell  mohow  to  pronounce  these  words : 
Alfarata,  Juniata  ?*' 

"  What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  Epicycloidal !" 
"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ?" 
Of  the  inquiries  addressed  by  the  scholars  to  each 
other,  the  following  are  specimens  : 

"  In  what  year  did  the  4th  of  March  last  come  on 
Sunday!" 

Who  was  the  last  king  of  Poland?" 
-  "  Why  was  not  smoke  drawn  to  the  earth  by  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  V 

"  Who  was  the  first  diseorcrei  of  gold  ?"  Ansiccr. 
**  1  do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  first  discovered  ;  but 
k  was  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  " 


Among  them  also  is  the  following,  which  some  of 


our  young  readers  may  answer  if  they  please  : — 
"  Enigma. 
My  3,  7,  12,  is  a  useful  metal. 
My  8,  2,  9,  is  a  domestic  animal. 
My  19,  9,  15,  is  an  answer  that  means  no. 
My  1,  13,  6,  is  what  boys  are  sometimes  called. 
My  4,  5,  is  a  preposition. 
My  11,  '19.  10,  ll,  ia,  is  a  vegetable. 
My  14,  2,  9,  is  a  troublesome  animal. 
My  5,  11,  is  an  answer. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  book." 


Good  Manners— The  Difference. 

41  Will  you  have  this  seat,  sir,  I  prefer  to  aland," 
said  a  fine  little  boy,  silting  in  a  pew,  when  the  church 
was  crowded,  to  an  old  gentleman,  standing  in  the 
aisle. 

"  Thank  you,  my  little  man,"  said  the  gentleman, 
•miling  very  gratefully  upon  the  little  fellow,  «•  and 
you  shall  sii  upon  my  knee,  if  you  please." 

When  the  service  closed,  the  gentleman  inquired 
of  him  his  name,  and  asked  him,  44  Why  did  you  give 
up  your  good  seat!" 

44  Mother  teaches  me,"  said  he  "  never  to  sit  when 
an  older  person  is  standing  near  inc." 

Now  look  at  auuthcr  scene. 

41  Will  you  let  the  ladies  have  your  seat,  and  sit* 


upon  the  bend,  yonder!"  said  a  gentleman  to  four 
boys  sitting  together  in  a  pew. 

"  1  shan't,"  says  one ;  44  tbey  may  sit  on  the  bench 
themselves,  if  they  please,"  said  another. 

Not  one  of  them  moved.  AU  the  people  wear, 
turned  and  looked  with  surprise  aw 


"  They  can't  be  Sabbath  school  scholar*," 
marked.  "  At  any  rate,"  another  said,  44  they  have 
no  bringing  up  at  home."  Very  soon  the  sexton 
came  aud  ordered  ibero  all  out  of  the  pew.  They 
were  obliged  to  obey,  and  out  they  marched,  with 
their  heads  hanging  down,  looking  so  sheepish  and 
ashamed,  that  nobody  pitted  them. 

Which  example,  children,  is  the  most  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  of  the  lad,  or  tho  four  boys?  and  which 
honored  their  parents  most? — &  &  Messenger. 

Solemn  Thought.  We  see  not,  in  this  life,  the 
end  of  human  actions.  Their  influence  never  dies, 
(o  every  widening  circle  it  reaches  beyond  the  grave. 
Death  removes  ns  from  this  to  an  eternal  world. — 
Time  determines  what  shall  be  oar  condition  In  that 
world.  Every  morning  when  wo  go  forth,  we  lay 
the  moulding  hand  on  our  destiny,  and  every  evening 
when  we  have  done,  wc  have  left  a  deathless  impress 
upon  our  character.  We  touch  not  a  wire  but  vi- 
brates in  eternity.  Not  a  voice  but  reports  at  the 
throne  of  God.  Let  youth,  especially,  think  of  these 
things,  and  let  every  one  remember,  that  in  thia  world 
where  character  ib  in  its  formation  stale,  it  is  a  se- 
rious thing  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act. 

Sruuoi,  Libraries.  Hon.  John  Prentiss  of  Keen* 
has  made  a  donation  to  each  of  the  fourteen  school 
districts  in  his  town,  of  a  complete  set,  containing  36 
volumes,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Library. — 
Such  donations  deserve  commendation,  as  oue  of  the 
most  effective  modes  of  disseminating  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

Dad  Papers.  The  warning,  44  Dew  are  of  bad 
books,"  is  needed.  There  is  perhaps  equal  danger 
from  bad  jHtpers.  The  bad  paper  steals  into  the  fami- 
ly. Miogled  with  the  news  of  the  day,  and  with  n«e- 
fol  paragraphs,  comes  the  poison  of  profanity,  licen- 
tiousness and  infidelity. 

An  Astronomical  Pun.  When  Sir  William 
Hamilton  announced  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  his 
discovery  of  the  central  sun — the  star  round  which 
our  orb  of  day  and  his  planetary  attendants  revolve — 
a  waggish  member  exclaimed,  "What,  our  sun's  sun  1 
why,  that  must  be  a  grand  sun." 


Wind.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  varies  from  noth- 
ing  to  100  miles  an  hour.  A  gentle  breeze  runs  at 
the  rate  of  4  or  5  miles  an  hour,  and  with  a  force  of 
about  12  ounces ;  a  high  wind  about  35  miles,  with  a 
force  of  6  pounds ;  a  hurricane,  rooting  up  trees  and 
destroying  houses,  has  a  velocity  of  100  miles,  and  a 
force  of  40  or  49  pounds  on  the  square  foot. 

Miles  or  Doom.  The  books  in  the  library  belong- 
ing to  the  BriUtli  Museum  occupy  ten  miles  of  shdfc 
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THE  AGRICULTURIST. 


We  begin  this  department  of  our  paper  in  the  faith 
that  great  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  Ver- 
mont are  practicable  and  probable.  To  justify  this 
belief  we  need  only  mention  the  history  of  wool- 
growing,  in  which  an  entire  revolution  has  taken 
place  within,  comparatively,  a  few  years.  Other  in- 
stances of  improvement,  in  crops,  in  methods  of  til- 
lage, and  in  tools,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader. — 
We  are  not  jet  at  the  end.  We  have  bat  juel  began. 
And  oar  railroads,  agricultural  societies,  and  geolog- 
ical surveys,  combine  to  give  new  impulse  to  improve- 
ment, and  to  leave  behind  every  man  who  does  not 
read,  and  think,  and  aim  at  something  belter  every 
year. 

For  the  Vermont  Agriculturist 

long-Wooled  Sheep. 

As  Sheep  husbandry  constitutes  such  an  important 
branch  of  the  Agriculture  of  Vermont,  every  Farmer 
should  be  well  informed,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
most  successful  methods  of  raising  and  managing 
Sheep,  bat  also  in  regard  to  the  different  varieties, 
and  their  peculiar  qualities.  Between  the  poorer 
grades  of  the  native  Sheep, — the  long-legged,  large- 
bellied,  curved- backed,  dog-haired,  race,  and  the  high- 
er classes  of  improved  breeds,  there  are  a  great  varie- 
ty, some  of  whjch  are  worthy  the  attention  of  tho 
breeder,  and  others  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
crows. 

Without  undertaking  to  decide  which  particular 
breed  are  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ver- 
mont, I  will  6imply  slate  a  lew  facts  in  regard  to  the 
long -wool cd  Sheep,  and  leave  to  others  to  decide 
which  kind  will  be  most  for  their  interest  to  raise. — 
The  principal  varieties  of  tho  loog-wooled  Sheen  are 
the  Leicester,  tho  Bakewcll,  or  Improved  Leicester, 
the  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Cotswold.  Tho  Leicester* 
have  been  extensively  introduced  into  Canada,  and 
many  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  the  not  (hern 
parts  of  our  State,  and,  crussed  with  our  native  breed, 
bavo  effected  a  decided  improvement.  The  Hake  well 
receive  their  name  from  the  celebrated  English  farmer 
Mr.  Bakewcll,  and  are  an  improvement  of  the  Leices- 
ter breed.  By  a  judicious  course  of  selecting  from  the 
latter,  such  Sheep  as  were  well  formed  and  which 
possessed  such  points  as  he  wished  to  secure,  he  ob- 
tained a  breed  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  form, 
and  fattening  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  One  ob- 
jection to  these,  is,  that  fur  mutton  they  become  so  fat 
they  cannot  be  driven  any  distance  to  market  without 
killing  them.  The  Lincolnshire  are  a  very  large, 
coarse-built  Sheep,  w  ith  heavy  fleeces  of  long  wool, 
but  nut  regarded  as  peculiarly  valuable  except  for 
their  heavy  fleeces. 

The  Colswold  are  thus  described  by  an  English 
writer  .  "  They  are  a  large  breed  of  Sheep  with  a 
long  and  abundant  fleece,  and  the  owes  are  prolific 
nod  good  nurses.  The  wethers  are  now  sometimes 
fattened  at  14  months,  when  they  weigh  from  15  to  24 
pounds  to  the  quarter,  and  at  2  years  old  increase  to 
20  to  30  lbs.   The  wool  is  strong,  mellow,  and  of 


good  color,  (hough  rather  course,  ti  to  8  inches  in 
length  and  from  7  to  8  lbs.  the  fleece.  The  superior 
hardihood  of  the  Improved  Cotswold  over  the  Leices- 
ter aod  their  adaptation  to  common  treatment,  togetb. 
er  with  the  proline  nature  of  the  ewes  and  their  abun- 
dance of  milk,  have  rendered  them  in  many  places -the 
rivals  of  the  new  Letcesters.  The  quality  of  the  mut- 
ton is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  Leicester,  the 
tallow  being  less  abundant,  with  a  larger  development 
of  muscle  or  flesh." 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  Cotswold  Sheep,  and  find 
them  to  correspond  mainly  with  the  foregoing  des- 
cription. They  are  hardy,  easily  (atted,  thrive  on  or- 
dinary feed,  arrive  at  maturity  early,  and  shear  about 
six  pounds  on  an  average,  and  the  wool  is  worth  about 
28c.  when  full-blood  merino  is  worth  3?fl  eta.  They 
are  a  peaceable  Sheep,  seldom  leaping  a  fence  feet 
high.  I  have  crossed  them  with  a  flock  of  native 
Sheep  procured  from  Canada,  probably  having  some 
remote  mixture  of  the  Leicester ;  and  the  lambs  are 
of  a  very  superior  quality — well  formed,  and  heavily 
fleeced.  When  taken  up  last  {all,  they  were  nearly 
as  large  as  the  old  sheep,  and  were  worth  at  least  a 
third  more  for  the  butcher  than  the  ordinary  average 
of  lambs. 

The  price  of  wool  is  so  fluctuating,  that  it  is  a  seri- 
ous question,  whether  the  safer  policy  would  not  be, 
for  Vermont  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
raising  of  a  breed  of  sheep,  which  will  be  profitable 
both  for  the  fleece  and  for  the  mutton.  Some  parte 
of  the  State  will  probably  be  better  adapted  to  one 
kind  and  some  to  another ;  but  in  many  places  I  am 
confident  the  farmers  will  find  it  for  their  advantage 
to  raise  the  Cotswold  sheep  in  preference  to  the  fine 
wooled,  but  smaller  variety.  J.  P.  P. 

Wool  Depots. 

Measures  have  recently  been  taken  in  Addison 
County  to  establish  a  Depot  for  tbe  sale  of  Wool. 
At  a  late  convention  of  Wool  growers  held  at 
Steubenville.  Ohio,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  one 
at  Springfield,  Ms.,  and  one  at  Wheeling,  Vn.  One 
has  existed  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  for  some  years. 
The  plan,  as  explained  by  the  agents  of  tho  Kinder- 
hook  establishment,  who  attended  the  Addison  Coun« 
ty  meeting,  is  so  follows  : — 

"  There  all  the  wool  deposited  is  assorted  into  four 
or  five  qualities,  then  weighed  and  placed  in  separate 
bins.  An  account  is  kept  with  each  depositor  of  the 
weight  of  each  quality  thus  assorted,  and  when  a  lot 
is  sold  a  credit  is  given  him  for  his  share  of  the  pur- 
chase money.  Should  some  lots  be  found  in  an  im- 
perfect condition  as  to  dirt  and  cleansing,  all  proper 
deductions  are  made  bo  as  to  equalize  each  on  tho 
sale.  Advances  will  be  mado  to  the  owner  to  the 
amount  of  two  thirds  of  what  the  proprietor  may  deem 
(he  probable  market  value,  which  will  draw  interest, 
to  stop  when  any  portion  of  the  wool  is  sold  to  the 
amount  belonging  to  each  depositor. 

This  method  of  assorting  the  wool  and  selling  it  for 
prices  corresponding  to  its  quality  and  condition  may 
not  be  of  any  essential  service  for  the  present  to  those 
who  raise  the  ordinary  grade*.  But  to  the  fine  wool 
growers  it  will  secure  a  price  corresponding  to  the 
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improvement  in  the  quality  of  ibeir  staples,  to  which 
they  ere  justly  entitled.  The  great  eril  which  ibis 
class  of  wool  growers  have  hitherto  experienced  has 
arisen  from  the  tact  that  most  of  the  wool  has  been 
sold  upon  an  average,  and  to  agents  of  the  manufac- 
turer at  a  price  so  limited  thst  it  will  not  allow 
to  offer  the  fair  value  of  the  finer  qualities." 

The  subject  is  attracting  attentioo  in  Frenkli 
Washington  counties. 

Arrangements  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be 
without  due  consideration,  as  they  involve  expense, 
end  their  advantages  may  be  greater  or  less  according 
to  circumstances.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  one 
or  two  large  Depots  in  the  State,  than  several  small 
ones  1  The  convention  at  Steubenville,  it  seems, 
fixed  upon  only  one  location  in  the  whole  West  and 
another  at  the  East.  It  is  worth  eiiesidering  whether 
it  would  be  expedient  to  maintain  more  than  one  in 
Vermont,  or  perhaps  two,  at 


Vermont  Premium  Crops. 

The  following  statement  is  compiled  from  snch  re- 
ports of  awarding  committees  of  our  Agricultural  So- 
cieties, as  we  happen  to  have  at  hand.  It  shows  the 
and  county  of  the  cultivators,  and  the  amount, 


WHEAT. 


Potatoes  from  Seed. 


Grant  Thorbcrn,  seedsman,  of  New. York,  lately 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ten  pounds  of  potato 
seed  (from  the  balls)  at  $30  per  pound. 

The  raising  of  potatoes  from  the  seed  is  beginning 
tu  attract  the  attention  of  agriculturists  very  exten- 
sively. Mr.  N.  S.  Smith  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
raised  potatoes  in  that  way  for  seven  years,  and  is 
said  to  have  produced  some  very  superior  varieties. 
He  is  confident  that  potatoes  are  improved  in  that  way, 
from  generation  to  generation, — that  the  seed  of  seed- 
lings may  bo  expected  to  produce  still  better  seedlings, 
aod  that  in  a  few  years  the  markets  may  be  supplied 
with  better  potatoes  thau  the  world  hss  yet  known- 
In  Germany,  a  gentleman  has  practised  raising  pota- 
toes from  the  seed  fifteen  years,  and  has  obtained 
splendid  varieties,  froe  from  disease. 

Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  a  potato  which  will  not  yield 
more  than  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  ought  to  be  thrown 
away.  He  expects,  this  year,  from  his  seedling  tu- 
bers, 400  to  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  His  seedlings 
become  much  more  prolific,  as  well  as  better  in  quali- 
ty, from  generation  to  generation. 

The  potato  has  improved  immensely,  both  in  pro- 
ductiveness and  quality,  within  tbe  recollection  of 
many  ot  our  readers;  and  chiefly  by  means  of  new 
varieties  obtained  accidentally,  or  without  any  system- 
atic effort,  from  the  seed.  Mr.  Smith  attributes  fail- 
ures in  the  cultivation  of  seedlings,  to  tbe  want  of 
perseverance.  Cultivators  have  not  tried  seedlings  oj 
seedlings,  for  four  generations,  aa  he  has.  Every 
generation,  be  says,  brings  both  the  tuber  and  its  seed 
essentially  in  advance  of  its  former  condition.  Last 
season,  in  the  fourth  auccessaon,  he  raised  12  bushels 
from  a  thimble-full  of  seed,— some  of  tbe  single  plants 
having  un  their  roots  10C0  potatoes,  weighing,  in  some 
i,  7  oui 


Nome. 

County. 

Amount. 

Ana  Gallup, 

Franklin, 

•H5g  DU. 

Hiram  Hamilton, 

Addison, 

kq  k   19  als 

o.  l«  qin. 

Harmon  Sampson, 

•  > 

JH 

A.  Smith, 

rji 

Arnon  Needham, 

•  « 

40 

J.  T.  Lane, 

<• 

38i 

John  Porter, 

Windsor, 

■JOf 

Elias  Bates, 

t« 

12 

Crosby  Miller, 

<« 

?li 
S1l 

Levi  Corns tock, 

Chittenden 

41 

Chester  Blin, 

it 

t>t 

Corn. 

Rutland, 

135* 

J.  L.  Levering, 

Wind*or, 

118 

G.  Winslow, 

ti 

103 

P.  England, 

Franklin, 

•  All 

1014 

G.  Kingsley, 

101 

A.  Smith, 

Addison, 

1I3| 

OATS. 

Alba  Stimpson, 

Windsor, 

93| 

James  Weston, 

so 

H.  Northrnp, 

Franklin, 

63 

L.  Comstock, 

Chittenden, 

67 

N.  Stearns, 

<t 

61 

Rutland, 

834 

POTATOES. 

H.  Binghsm, 

Addison, 

492 

J.  Lane, 

•  < 

416 

J.  A.  Warner, 


Franklin, 
Rutland, 

CARROTS. 


f»75 


B.  B.  Newton, 
T.  Eells, 
J.  Lane, 
T.  Conner, 
U.  Pierson, 


TO  MAKE  VEGETABLES  TENDER.     To  S  gallon  of  peSS 

or  beans,  either  green  or  dry,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
salKfatus,  while  cooking,  and  they  will  boil  tender,, 
much  quicker,  and  be  of  a  blight  color.— Am.  Agri. 


Franklin,  960 
Addison,  1781 
1488 

Chittenden, 
tt 

  Rutland,  1430 

The  net  profit,  per  acre,  ol  two  of  these  crops  of 
coin  was  aa  follows  :  $40  01,  and  $  3D  33. 

The  above  will  Berve  as  specimens,  and  as  proof 
of  what  Vermont  may  do. 

After  looking  over  the  Premium  Lists  of  our  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator  re- 
marks :— 

"  We  have  often  thought,  that  in  regard  to  climate 
and  natural  advantages,  too  much  importance  is  given 
to  the  idea,  that  tbe  south  and  southwest  portions  of 
the  country  are  superior  to  the  northern  and  New- 
England  Slates.  Some  people,  for  instance,  appear 
to  entertain  the  belief  that  Vermont  is  located  so  far 
in  the  Boreal  regions,  that  she  must  ever  be  subject 
to  an  ungenial  clime,  and  prevented  from  being  dis- 
tinguished as  an  agricultural  Slate.  Perhaps  a  linger- 
ing idea  of  this  kind  in  tbe  mind  of  the  writer,  waa 
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one  cause  of  the  agreeable  surprise  he  experienced 

the  Green  Mountain  Siato.  The  aeetion  alluded  to  is 
chiefly  of  the  coualiea  of  Rutland,  Addison 
Perhaps  there  are  other  portions  of 
the  State  of  equal  quality  ;  bat  we  eta  safely  say, 
that  we  have  never  passed  through  three  counties  of 
any  other  State,  where  the  genera!  conditioo  of  things 
a  more  independent  and  intelligent  agricul- 


tural population. 

la  amount  and  value  of  agricultural  products,  also, 
it  is  believed  that  some  parts  of  Vermont  are  not  be- 
hind any  other  section  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
stated  by  one  who  had  carefully  examined  the  statisti- 
cal retoroe,  thai  the  county  of  Caledonia,  (the  north- 
ern boundary  of  which  is  only  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  the  45ih  degree  of  north  latitude,)  produces  more 
in  proportion  to  its  farming  population,  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres,  than  any  part  of  the  Union." 

These  would  certainly  be  considered  remarkable 
crops  for  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  they  indicate 
the  spirit  which  we  are  confident  pervades  the  farmers 
of  Vermont  to  a  wide  extent,  fur  the  advancement  of 
improved  agriculture.  Nowhere  is  a  more  general 
inquiry  awakened,  or  a  more  liberal  patronage  be- 
stowed on  agricultural  publications,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  legitimate  results  of  this  spirit  are 
in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  farmers  and 
rope  they  obtain." 
A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Agriculturist  states  the 
aveiage  yield  of  wheat  in  that  Stale  to  be  IS  bushels 
per  acre ;  average  price  76  cents.  In  the  region  of 
Chicago,  111.,  less  than  10  bushels  per  acre  ;  average 
price  50  cents,  after  being  hauled  in  wagons  aa  aver- 
age distance  of  40  miles  over  bad  roads.  In  England 
the  average  is  said  to  be  2B  bushels  por  acre.  What 
is  it  in  Addison  County  Vermont? 


Black  Sea  Wheat. 


is  becoming  a 
popular  article  of  cultivation  among  our  Berkshire 
farmers.     The  qualities  that  render  it  a  proper  sub- 

strong  a  soil  as  necessary  to  produce  a  much  less 
amount  of  other  kinds  of  spring  wheat ;  that  which 
will  produce  oats  to  advantage  being  sufficiently  fer- 
tile for  this  gtain.  It  requires  a  less  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  than  other  kinds  of  wheat ;  for  while  two 
bushels  is  not  considered  loo  much  of  them,  one  bush- 
el, if  the  seed  is  plump,  or  five  pecks  of  any  quality, 
are  sufficient  stocking  with  this.  It  possesses  unu- 
sual hardihood,  being  leas  liable  to  suffer  from  varia- 
tions of  temperature;  super-abundant  rains,  or  lack 
of  moisture,  or  the  attacks  of  insects. 

In  yield  commends  it  to  cultivation  ;  twenty  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  in  the  last  season,  being,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  (and  we  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain facts,)  none  above  the  average  produce.  Indeed 
we  have  not  heard  of  mure  than  woe  or  two  crops  that 
were  below  that  quantity,  while  in  many  instances,  it 
has  ranged  from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  in  some 
cases  more  thsn  that  number  of  bushel*  per  sere. 


The  only  objections  that  can  be  brought  against  it 
aa  a  grain  for  cultivation,  are  that  the  color  of  the 
flour  is  not  of  so  pure  a  while  as  that  of  the  Italian, 
and  perhaps  seme  few  other  kinds  of  wheat,  it  pos- 
sessing a  yellow  cast,  which  in  some  cases  merges 
into  the  tawny,  and,  perhaps,  may  not  make  quite  so 
tender  bread.  But  it  is  sweet  and  wholesome  for  all 
that,  and  the  farmer,  in  these  days  of  high  prices  for 
flour,  will  forget  these  little  deficiencies  while  eating 
good  wheat  bread  and  butler  of  his  own  raising.  On 
many  farms,  too,  the  former  objection  may  be  remov- 
ed, by  a  choice  of  soil  in  which  the  gtain  is  sowed, 
its  color  being  very  much  regulated  by  the  color  and 
quality  of  the  soil,  an  influence,  which  we  believe  is 
exerted  to  a  greater  or  less  degreo  on  all  kinds  of 
grain,  though  same  perhaps  more  than  others.  An 
intelligent  miller,  who  has  floured  much  of  it,  inform- 
ed us  a  few  weeks  since,  that  the  quality  of  flour 
from  grain  of  this  kind,  grown  on  high  sandy  land, 
wss  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  whiter  than  that  mad* 
from  grain  of  this  kind,  grown  on  dark  loams. 

Some  argue  that  they  can  get  their  bread  easier  by 
raising  wool.  It  may  be  easier,  but  is  it  cheaper? 
Lei  us  see.  We  will  in  the  first  place  charge  for  a 
barrel  of  flour  seven  dollars ;  as  little  money  as  will 
buy  it  in  these  regions,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  time 
and  trouble  of  going  after  it.  Now  estimate  the  wool 
to  purchase  lhat  flour  (it  must  be  turned  into  cash 
before  il  will  buy  flour)  at  thirty-three  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  allowing  enough  for  tho  medium  price,  and 
how  many  pounds  of  wool  are  necessary  to  buy  the 
flour !  Twenty-one  pounds,  or  on  a  liberal  calcula- 
tion, the  clip  of  five  sheep.  Now  we  will  allow  five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  battel  of  flour,  and  set 
the  wheat  at  only  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  then, 
after  this  liberal  deduction,  you  must  givo  the  fleeces 
of  fifteen  sheep  for  tho  fine  flour,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bran,  coarse  flour,  dec,  that  the  acre  of  land  pro- 
duced. We  leave  it  for  the  farmers  to  ssy  whether 
the  acre  would  have  summered  those  fifteen  sheep, 
and  throw  wintering  (not  a  small  consideration)  out 


Some  prefer  raising  oats  to  buy  their  flour.  This 
system  of  proceeding  will  admit  of  investigation. 
Let  us  see.  At  the  present  price  of  oats,  forty  cents 
a  bushel  (in  the  country)  it  will  take  17J  buthela 
to  buy  a  barrel  of  flour,  costing  seven  dollars,  and  to 
buy  your  three  barrels,  or  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
wheat  giving  fifteen  bushels,  you  must  get  fifty-two 
and  a  half  bushels  of  oats.  How  much  of  our  New 
England  land  will  produce  this  quantity?  Probably 
no  more  than  will,  with  a  little  care  and  attention, 
give  twenty  of  wheat.  At  any  rate,  you  can  get 
yout  fifteen  of  wheat  as  easy  as  you  can  the  quantity 
of  oats  necessary  to  obtain  it.  If  you  do  no  more 
than  ibis,  you  save  the  trouble  ol  selling  the  oats  and 
carting  the  floor,  and  the  crop  lesves  your  land  at 
least  33  per  cent,  belter  for  producing  for  the  next 
three  years,  than  the  oat  crop  will,  a  consideration 
that  should  be  brought  into  the  farmer's  estimate. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  might  be 
brought  into  the  account ;  but  we  have  said  enough 
to  awaken  the  investigation  of  the  inquiring  farmer 
]  in  this  natter.         Yours  truly,       W.  Baena. 
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Setting  Fruit  Trees. 

Jl  is  now  lime  to  make  calculations  about  grafting 
trees  and  selling  out  new  orchards.  Cherry  treee 
should  be  grilled  in  Mareh,  or  tbey  will  not  be  likely 
to  live.  Many  orehardisls  prefer  grafting  these  to 
bedding.  We  think  grafting  ie  best ;  yet  many  of 
the  old  and  noted  varieties  seldom  grow  thrifty,  on 
salting  the  scions  into  the  seedling  stocks.  We  ought 
to  seek  for  now  varieties  among  the  Manards.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  better  than  the  old  grafted  fruits. — 
The  Black  Tartarian  cherry  however,  always  gives 
you  a  thrifty  lop,  and  ihis  is  the  best  cherry,  on  the 
whole,  that  we  have  seen  cutlivated.  It  is  called  by 
various  names  in  different  piaces,  but  it  is  the  same 
old  Black  Tartarian  that  carries  the  bell,  after  all. 

Apple  trees  and  pear  trees  may  be  taken  up  soon 
after  the  frost  is  out,  but  we  advise  not  to  set  them 
till  the  earth  has  grown  warm  and  is  dry  enough  to 
crumble  when  you  spread  oat  the  roots.  If  tbey  are 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  the  routs  covered  with  earth,  the 
setting  may  be  delayed  till  May,  or  till  the  leaf  is 
ready  to  put  forth. 

People  are  not  setting  orchards  every  year,  and 
therefore  they  forget  to  adopt  the  best  modes  of  set- 
ting. Be  careful  not  to  mangle  the  roots  on  taking  a 
tree  up;  if  any  roots  are  broken,  cut  them  off  and 
leave  a  smooth  end  ;  the  little  fibres  will  start  better 
from  Ibis  than  from  a  broken  root. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dig  a  deep  holo  to  set  trees 
in.  We  are  inclined  to  shudder  when  we  see  the 
root  of  a  tree  buried  deep  in  the  cold  earth.  People 
bury  deep  to  keep  the  roots  from  drying  up  and  to 
gi»e  support  to  the  tree.  But  a  lot  of  old  stack  bay 
will  guard  your  young  tree  both  from  winds  and 
drought,  better  than  deep  seating  and  all  the  staking 
and  tying  up  that  can  be  contrived. 

Set  your  tree  no  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nurse- 
ry— lot  a  boy  hold  it  upright  while  you  spread  the 
roots  out  so  as  to  let  not  two  of  them  touch  each  oth- 
er. Fill  in  with  good  mould,  such  as  you  find  in  the 
garden,  or  in  a  cornfield  that  was  made  rich,  but  place 
no  kind  of  manure  in  contact  with  the  roots.  Placo 
the  manure  on  the  surface,  if  any  where,  and  this, 
with  your  hay  or  straw  will  support  the  tree,  and 
keep  the  earth  moist  through  the  heat  of  summer. — 
There  should  bo  a  good  forkful  of  hay  or  straw  around 
each  tree.  Straw  manure  from  the  cow  yard  will  an- 
swer, if  you  have  no  other  strawy  matter. 

If  your  old  hay  or  straw  is  so  dry  or  light  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  blowing  away,  place  fiat  stones  on  it 
and  keep  tbem  there.  You  will  find  that  a  forkful 
of  hay,  on  ploughed  ground ,  will  keep  the  eatth  moist 
and  light  through  the  summer ;  and  that  no  grass  or 
weeds  will  be  found  obstructing  the  extension  of  the 
roots.  If  this  matter  has  not  become  rotten  in  Octo- 
ber, haul  it  back  to  prevent  the  harboring  of  mice  at 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

Peal  muck  is  a  good  article  to  be  placed  about  a 
tieo  in  a  dry  soil.  Jf  it  has  been  dug  the  previous 
year,  some  of  it  may  be  fixed  with  the  mould  that 


comes  in  contact  with  the  roots.  Muck,  fresh  from 
the  meadow,  may  be  placed  on  the  surface  around  the 
tree. 

No  grass  or  weeds  ought  to  be  permitted  to  grow 
within  six  feel  of  the  tree  the  first  year,  and  you  must 
extend  your  cultivation  ten  feet  each  way  if  you  would 
have  your  yooog  trees  Boorish,  and  not  be  covered 
with  lice  and  moss.— Ploughman. 


Wash  for  Fruit  Trees. 

BY  A.  HUIDEKOPER,  MKADOWYILLE,  fA. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  best  applica- 
tion for  tins  purpose — one  recommending  lime,  anoth- 
er a  solution  of  soft  soap,  and  another  a  solution  of 
potash.  All  these  are  very  excellent,  but  sometimes 
fail  of  being  applied  from  sn  unwiUiugness  in  the 
farmer  to  drive  to  the  village  in  eearcb  of  them,  or 
from  the  false  economy  which  regards  the  slight  ex- 
pense of  procuring  them.  If  there  is  anything  equal- 
ly beneficial,  and  within  every  one's  reach,  we  think 
it  should  be  substituted,  as  doing  away  with  tho  last 
apology  which  a  lasy  man  can  give  for  neglecting  his 
trees,  and  we  think  that  this  article  may  be  found  ia 
wood  ashes,  of  which  every  farmer  has  an  abundance. 
I  have  tried  the  solution  of  black  salts,  the  applies-- 
tion  of  soap,  and  aba  that  of  wood  ashes ;  and  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  for  Urge  trees  witb  roogh 
bark,  the  latter  is  quite  as  good,  if  not  belter,  than 
the  former.  A  wash  of  ashes  and  water  ran  be  made 
as  strong  as  you  please,  and  if  put  on  some  dry  day, 
a  good  deal  of  the  ashes  will  remain  adhering  to  the 
bark,  which  the  subsequent  Tains  wash  into  the  crevi- 
ces. This  wash,  if  applied  in  the  summer  time,  will, 
while  the  ashes  remain  on  the  tree,  make  it  offensive 
and  disagreeable  to  the  insects,  and  deter  them  from 
lighting  on  it;  it  also  ultimately  makes  the  bark 
smooth  and  healthy. 

By  those  who  wish  for  healthy  and  productive  or  - 
chards, too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  tho 
bark  of  their  trees.  We  frequently  meet  with  forest 
trees  whoso  interior  has  been  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  fire  or  decay,  and  which  yet  seem  healthy  and 
flourishing  by  virtue  of  a  vigorous  bark  ;  and  any  one 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  must  have  observed  how 
both  shrubs  and  trees,  that  have  become  enfeebled  by 
age  and  neglect,  can  be  rejuvenated  by  attention  to 
their  exterior  condition.  We-  don't  mean  to  recom- 
mend to  any  to  procure  old  or  large  trees  for  his  or- 
chard in  place  of  young  ones,  hot  if  he  has  an  old  ap- 
ple tree  worth  improving,  by  removing  the  vuttH*  of 
the  whole  bark  on  it  late  in  the  spring,  he  wiH  find 
that  he  has  given  to  the  tree  much  additional  vigor. 
Upon  smaller  trees  and  shrubs  a  liberal  scraping  with, 
a  trowel  and  an  application  of  ashes  and  water  will 
have  the  same  effect. 

When  trees  grow  in  grassy  land,  a  pretty  good  way 
to  keep  them  from  being  sod-bound,  is  to  remove  in 
the  fall  the  sod  for  two  or  three  feet  around  the  tree, 
and  on  this  turn  about  half  a  w heel-barrow  fall  of  mo- . 
nure ;  the  winter  rsins  and  «uows  will  wash  lb*, 
strength  of  it  down  to  the  fibrous  roots,    la  tbe», 
spring  the  manure  may  he  scattered  about  under  the 
!  tree,aodinlieuofU,aubetil«teleacbedashee.  T.i* 
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besides  being  beneficial  to  the  tree,  prevents  the  grass 
from  approaching  the  stem  of  the  tree  during  the 
fommer;  and*  what  grass  grows  over  the  ashes  is 
easily  removed  in  the  fait. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  ibat  the  farmer  who 
entries  his  horse  twice  a  day,  finds  himself  abundantly 
rewarded  for  his  toil,  in  the  improved  strength  and 
appearance  of  his  animals ;  why  won't  he  carry  his 
trees  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  reap  a  larger  reward 
far  the  labor  and  the  capital  thos  invested? — Culli- 


Culture  of  Flowers. 

Flowers  shonld  be  cultivated  in  every  garden,  cs- 
pecially  if  near  the  house ;  in  which  ease,  if  not  in 
every  other,  the  garden  certainly  ought  not  to  be  lim- 
ited to  ihe  production  of  vegetables  merely,  butshould 
contain  the  ornamental  as  well  as  the  useful.  Too 
mnch  time  and  space  must  not,  however,  be  devoted 
to  flowers ;  and  we  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  hardy  sorts,  which  may  be  easily  managed,  and 
will  be  pleasing  at  all  seasons  of  the  yeaT. 

Climbing  over  the  porch,  or  around  the  door,  you 
may  have  a  few  of  the  hardy  tall  •growing  roses,  for 
ornament.  Common  monthly  or  China  roses  may 
cover  ihe  corners  of  your  house,  or  be  trained  under 
aud  along  the  sides  of  the  windows,  mixed  with  lau- 
restinus,  arbntus,  and  pyracantha ;  nor  let  the  honey* 
suckle  be  wanting  in  some  comer,  twisted  round  a 
tree,  or  banging  over  a  corner  of  the  wall. 

Have  plants  of  the  hundred -loaved,  moss,  cabbage, 
variegated  and  common  blush  roses  in  the  corners  of 
your  garden  nearest  the  house,  and  in  the  borders 
plant  snowdrops,  crocuses,  red  and  yellow  tulips, 
white  and  yellow  bachelor's  buttons,  primroses,  ane- 
mones, narcissus,  cowslips,  polyanthus,  white  and  yel- 
low lilies,  wallflowers  of  different  colors,  dahlias,  hol- 
lyhocks, jonquils,  violets,  the  sweet-scented  clover, 
mignonette,  and  any  other  annuals  you  like  or  can 
procure. 

daisy,  and  the  hardy  sorts  of  auriculas,  tltero  will  be 
few  days  in  summer  and  aetata n  in  which  some  pret- 
ty little  flower  will  not  peep  forth,  and  afford  yon 
pleasure  in  looking  at  it.  A  holly,  (an  American  one 
North,  or  a  European  South,)  box,  laurel,  or  rhodo- 
dendron, will  do  well  under  shade,  and  their  perpslu- 
al  green  will  refresh  your  eyea  in  winter ;  and  be  as- 
sured that  such  objects  as  a  garden  presents,  if  it  be 
neatly  kepi,  are  always  valuable ;  for  they  do  the 
heart  good,  and  impart  a  kindly  tone  of  feeling  and 
refinement,  and  serve  to  keep  out  evil  thoughts. 

Encourage  your  children  in  a  taste  for  flowejp. — 
Teach  ibem  to  plant  the  seeds  and  roots,  and  to  weed 
and  keep  them  clean,  and  train  and  cultivate  them ; 
and  the  taste  will  remain  with  them  when  they  grow 
old.  It  is  oo  such  things  as  these,  in  the  recollection 
of  bygone  days,  that  local  attachment  is  founded, 
making  ua  delight  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  our  child- 
hood, and  bringing  back  the  wanderer  from  distant 
Alienee,  to  seek  a  last  resting  place  in  the  home  of  his 
fuhera.— Am.  Agriculturist. 


Legislative  Agricultural  Society. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  FARMING. 
Mr.  Denny  said,  that  in  considering  the  profits  of 
farming  we  need  not  undervalue  other  professions. 
Manufacturers,  mechanics,  merchants  and  farmers 
were  inoperable  to  their  interests.  This  was  an  ago 
of  excitement.  Men  were  eager  to  get  rich.  And 
there  was  a  disposition  among  our  young  men  to 
choose  sueh  employments  aa  were  regarded  as  least 
laborious,  and  wbieh  promised  best  for  the  speedy  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  Hence,  farming  was  neglected  : 
for  it  was  a  common  opinion,  entertained  even  by 
many  farmers  themselves,  and  inculcated  on  their 
children,  that  farming  was  an  unprofitable  business. 
And  yet,  it  was  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  our  ships 
were  freighted  and  our  stores  filled  with  the  products 
of  the  farm. 

The  prodocta  of  the  farms  in  New  York  alone,  in- 
cluding grain,  potatoes,  peas,  butter  and  cheese,  were 
estimated  at  $  50,000,000 ;  the  hay  crop  was  worth 
nearly  aa  much  more.  The  capital  invested  in  neat 
stock,  in  that  Slate,  was  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 
The  products  of  Massachusetts  farms  were  estimated 
at  $  13,000,000  ;  and  the  capital  invested  in  agricul- 
tural tools,  stock  and  buildings,  exclusive  of  land, 
cannot  be  less  than  $50,000,000.  The  produce  of 
the  cow,  alone,  consumed  in  the  city  of  Boston  was 
equal  to  a  dollar  a  mtnuU  for  every  minute  in  the 
year.  A  business  for  the  products  of  which  there 
was  such  an  enormous  demand,  if  managed  with  skill 
and  energy  and  industry,  could  not  be  unprofitable. 
Let  the  same  skill,  industry  and  capital  be  devoted  to 
farming  that  there  was  to  manufactutea,  and  farming 
would  produce  much  greater  profits,  and  at  a  much 
less  expenditure  of  physical  and  intellectual  labor  and 
suffering.  To  farm  profitably  a  man  should  be  ed  a  • 
cated.  His  mind  should  be  cultivated.  It  required 
more  talent  to  be  a  first  rale  farmer  than  it  did  to  be 
a  merchant  or  manufacturer. 

He  knew  farmers  who  had  accumulated  $20,000 
and  even  $40,000  by  farming.  And  in  all  our  farm- 
ing towna  men  were  found  depositing  their  hundreds 
of  dollars  on  interest.  This,  however,  Was  a  bad  in- 
vestment. A  merchant  or  manufacturer  did  not  man- 
age in  this  way  ;  he  invested  his  earnings  in  bis  busi- 
ness. So  should  the  farmer,  and  he  would  make 
more  money  by  the  operation. 

It  waa  wrong,  in  estimating  the  profile  of  a  farm, 
to  take  a  single  crop.  One  crop  might  be  poor.  The 
profits  of  the  wholo  farm  should  be  considered. 
Much  waa  said  at  the  )a*% (meeting  on  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  profit  iu  raising  corn.  He 
believed  that  thero  was  profit  in  raising  this  crop,  ^ 
even  when  all  the  labor  was  hired,  and  ihe  price  of 
corn  was  small.  He  knew  a  farmer  who  paid  $81,- 
50  an  acre  for  planting  and  raising  a  crop  of  corn ; 
the  acre  yielded  but  45  bushels—  a  small  crop — and 
yet  this  crop,  al  CO  cents  a  bushel,  only,  paid  for  cuU 
tivating,  and  more  than  G  per  cent,  on  Ihe  land,  count- 
ing it  worth  $  100  an  acre.  The  same  farmer  let 
out  28  acres  of  giasa  land  to  be  cot,  the  hay  made 
and  delivered  in  the  barn,  for  $3  a  ton.  From  the  28 
|  acres  51  tons  of  lwy  were  cat,  worth,  at  Icael,  $  10 
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a  too.  Now,  calling  the  land  worth  $100  an  acre, 
and  allowing  6  per  cent,  on  this  investment,  would 
give  $  168 ;  the  cost  of  gettiog  the  erop,  was  $  172, 
waking  $  340 ;  bet  the  hay  was  worth,  at  least,  8  640, 
or  $200  more  than  the  cost  of  getting  it,  and  $  108 
added.  This  would  be  13  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. Now,  with  such  facts  before  ns,  it  mast  be 
evident,  that  the  application  of  intelligent  industry  and 
of  capital  to  fanning,  mast  make  it  a  profitable  em- 
ployment :  to  say  nothing  of  the  health  and  comfort 
and  happiness  incident  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  East  Lexington,  said  that  there 
were  other  sources  of  profit  in  farming  than  what  could 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  That  of  health 
was  not  to  be  overlooked ;  neither  should  the  moral 
influence  of  farming  be  disregarded.  The  prejudice 
of  the  yonng  against  farming,  had  been  allnded  to.— 
He  believed  that  this  prejudice  was  u-orlcd  into  the 
farmer*'  boys  by  the  drudgery  to  which  tbey  were 
unnecessarily  subjected,  from  their  earliest  days.  If 
farming  was  less  profitable  now  than  formerly,  he  be- 
lieved it  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  extravagance  in 
buildings,  to  idleness  and  to  mismanagement. 

Mr.  Sheldon  thought  theTe  was  great  profit  in  farm- 
in?,  from  its  tendency  to  improve  the  minds  and  mor- 
als of  men.  The  labors  of  the  farmer  operate  power- 
fully to  raise  his  thoughts  to  God,  and  to  make  man 
feel  his  dependence  on  his  Creator.  When  he  drop- 
ped l ho  seed,  he  was  reminded  that  God  atone  could 
make  it  grow.  The  farmer  felt  that  he  was  a  co- 
worker with  his  Maker.  He  should  never  forget  the 
effect  produced  on  his  own  mind  by  seeing  a  field  of 
corn,  which  he  bad  been  hoeing,  cot  down  by  tbe 
frost. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Framingham,  remarked  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  suitable  education  in  order  to  render 
fanning  pleasant.  A  man  that  understood  something 
of  geology,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  &c.  would 
find  farming  a  much  more  pleasant  employment  than 
he  did  who  had  no  such  knowledge.  He  said  a  boy 
ihat  went  to  school  only  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  the 
year ;  and  labored  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  tbe 
farm,  would  make  more  progress  thsn  the  boy  who 
was  kept  at  school  all  ihe  year  ronnd.  The  whole 
man  was  better  educated. 

To  make  farming  profitable,  such  articles  should 
be  cultivated  as  would  sell  well.  Apples,  peaebea, 
and  vegetables,  were  all  very  profitable.  A  farmer 
in  Delaware,  last  year  realised  $90,000  from  his 
pesclt  orchard.  An  apple  raiser  on  the  Hudson  river 
had  20.000  trees,  and  aold  his  apples  in  Europe  at  lite 
rate  of  from  $9  to  $l«m  barrel.  Peaches  in  this 
market,  last  year,  though  the  crop  waa  very  abundant, 
brought  from  $  1  to  $4  a  bushel,  and  from  85  cents 
to  8  shillings  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Mcrriam  dilated  on  ihe  advant ages  and  delights 
of  farming,  as  a  source  of  permanent  income  and  sat- 
isfying pleasure.  He  regretted,  however,  that  im- 
provements in  agriculture  had  not  kept  pace  w'ith  ihosc 
in  the  manufacturing  and  other  arts.  We  needed  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  on  agriculture  in  thin  country, as 
Ihey  had  in  Prussia  and  other  European  countries. 

Mr.  Schooler,  of  Lowell,  spoke  of  a  farm  near 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  of  600  acres,  which  was  rented  at 


a  guinea  an  acre.  Tbe  owner  was  a  great  breeder 
S  of  South-Down  sheep,  and  had  rams  which  were  val- 
ued at  800  and  250  guineas  apiece.  The  yearly 
fleeces  of  his  ewes  averaged  8  pounds  each,  and  of 
bis  rams  0  pounds. 

Mr.  Chirk,  of  the  Senate,  said  if  manufacturers  had 
I  managed  their  business  with  as  little  skill  as  farmer* 
had,  tbey  would  all  have  been  bankrupts  long  ago. — 
The  manufacturer  consulted  tbe  market,  and  made 
such  articles  as  would  sell ;  the  farmer  did  not  gener- 
ally regard  the  matket ;  some  did,  and  made  money. 
He  spoke,  also,  of  the  vast  amount  of  waste  land  that 
{  was  valueless  now,  which  might  be  reclaimed,  and 
some  of  it  made  the  most  profitable  land  in  tbe  coun- 
try. He  knew  from  personal  experiment,  that  bog 
lands  might  he  made  to  pay  £5  per  cent.,  by  reclaim- 
ing them.  During  an  acquaintance  of  36  years  with 
farmers,  he  could  not  remember  an  instance  of  failure 
where  tbe  man  had  confined  himself  to  farming. 

The  discussion  of  this  prolific  subject  is  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  next  meeting. — Auten  7Vecr/hr. 


Select  Winter  Apples.  A  writer  ia  the  Hor- 
ticulturist (S.  H.  Smith,  Smilhfield,  R.  I.)  says  that 
"  all  the  winter  apples  raised  in  New- England  are  not 
collectively  worth  so  much  aa  these  three  kinds"— 
R.  I.  Greening,  "  first  for  health  of  tree,  bearing,  ta- 
ble, keeping,  and  cooking  ;"  Baldwin,  "  good  for 
bearine,  table,  and  keeping;"  Roxbury  Russet, 
"  good  for  bearing  and  keeping."  He  adds  that  ho 
has  thrown  and  tested  160  kinds,  and  has  come  to  this 
result. 


From  the  New-H»mp*ljire  S«ntin«I. 

Labor- Saving  Soap. 

l  ake  S  Ihe.  ssl.  sods,  9  lbs.  yellow  bar  snap,  10 
quarta  water,  or  in  like  proportion.  Cut  the  soap  in- 
to thin  slices,  and  boil  all  together  two  hours  ;  thea 
strain  through  a  cloth  into  a  tight  box  or  tub— let  it 
cool,  and  it  is  lit  for  as*.  It  should  be  placed  m  tbe 
cellar,  covered  pretty  close, — f reeling  injures  it.  It 
should  not  be  made  in  a*  iron  boiler,  bat  in  s  brass 
kettle,  or  in  s  copper  boiler,  tinned.  It  should  boil 
moderately  foil  two  hours,  care  being  taken  that  it 
does  not  boil  over. 

DintCTlONS  FOR  tSINC  THE  SOAP. 

Put  the  clothes  io  soak  the  night  before  you  wash. 
The  next  morning,  put  water  into  your  kettle  or  boil- 
er (a  boiler  with  a  cover  ia  best)  one,  Ivco  or  fhrte  psfl- 
fuls,  according  to  the  quantity  of  clothea  yon  iutend 
to  wash,  (two  patlfuls  will  be  enough  for  most  fami- 
lies) and  toevery  pail  of  w  ater  add  one  pound  of  sosp. 
As  soon  as  the  wster  with  its  dissolved  Boap  begins 
to  foil,  wring  out  the  clothes  and  put  them  into  it 
without  any  rubbing.  Let  them  boil  one  boar,  then 
rinse  out  the  suds  snd  put  them  into  a  good  anpply  of 
clean  water;  rinse  them  thoroughly  aud  they  will  bo 
dean  and  white.  They  will  need  no  robbing  except 
on1  such  places  ss  are  most  soiled.  The  rubbing,  if 
necesaary,  should  be  dene  while  rinsing  ©ot  tbe  sods. 
If  yoo  have  more  clothes  thsn  yoo  can  conveniently 
boil  at  once,  yoo  can  boil  another  set  in  tbe  rsree  sudn 
in  which  tco  boiled  the  firM,  with  rqcal  tcccetf.— 
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The  suds  should  bo  saved,  as  they  may  be  used  in 
cleaning  up. 

Colored  and  woolen  clothes  most  not  be  boiled  as 
they  nay  be  washed  in  the  ands,  duly 
with  water. 

Six  pounds  of  sal.  soda,  6  pounds  of  bar  soap,  and 
30  quarts  of  water  will  make  50  pounds  of  the  soap. 
The  expense  will  be  abont  9  cents  per  pound.  A 
pint  measure  will  hold  a  pound  of  the  soap,  or  a  quart 
■are  3  "pounds.    The  soap  may  be  crowded  into 


of  weighing  every  time  you  wash,  may  be  avoided. 

The  advantages  of  using  the  above  soap  are, — 1, 
much  leas  hard  work  ;  2,  less  time ;  3,  the  clothes 
will  last  longer ;  4,  the  bands  are  leas  injured;  5, 
less  expense  for  soap,  if  the  materials  are  brought  as 
cheap  as  they  are  often  sold, — say  8  cents  per  pound 
for  ends,  and  7  cents  for  bar  soap. 

The  experience  of  nioe  years  has  fully  verified  the 
utility  and  economy  of  ihc  above  mode  of  washing. — 
The  philosophy  of  the  process  is  loo  obvious  to  re- 
qnire  explanation.  Ijet  it  be  tried  earetolly  and  faith- 
fully, and  success  will  be  certsin.  Some  persons  find 
trouble  in  changing  from  the  old  mode,  and  give  up 
before  a  faithful  experiment  has  been  made.  Perse- 
verance with  suitable  utensils  will  overcome  all  the 
difficulties.  N.  fl. 

Our  Lady  readers  may  put  implicit  confidence  in  the 
of  •  N.  H.»— Ed.  Sentinel. 


Boilcd  Rice  is  made  a  more  economical  dish  by 
saving  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  lor  food  in  some 
other  form     as,  for  instance,  in  wetting  Buckwheat 


Family  Jars. 

Jara  of  jelly,  jars  of  jam. 
Jars  of  polled  beef  and  ham  ; 
Jars  of  early  gooseberries  nice, 
Jars  of  mince-meat ,  jars  ol  spice, 
Jars  of  orange  marmalade, 
Jars  of  pickles,  all  I 
Jars  of  cordial  elder-wine, 
Jars  of  hooey,  superfine. 
Would  the  only  jars  were 
That  occur  in  families! 


Think  of  This. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  young  friends  will  be  glad 
io  give  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  year  for  this  paper 
themselves,  and  also  to  obtain  subscribers  for  us. — 
Three  small  boys  lately  obtained  in  a  few  hours,  100 
subscribers  for  another  cheap  paper,  in  a  village  in 
Connecticut.  Every  number  will  have  articles  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  young  ;  the  whole  object  of 
the  School  Journal  is  lo  furnish  them  heller  teach- 
ers and  schools,  and  other  means  of  improvement ; — 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  will  contain  much 
that  they  will  think  curious,  and  a  great  deal  that 
they  will  find  of  use  in  their  work,  and  when  they 
have  farms  of  their  own. 

To  obtain  subscribers  you  need  only  take  a  copy  of 
the  paper  in  your  band,  and  go  10  each  house, 


you  may  expect  to  find  some  member  of  the  family 
who  will  hand  you  23  cents  for  a  years'  subscription. 

In  this  way  you  would  do  more  good  than  a  dozen 
idle  and  selfish  men,  and  return  homo  at  night  with 
the  feeling  that  you  are  of  some  use  in  the  world. 

Should  our  returns  show  that  there  are  a  few  such 
boys  in  every  town,  we  should  regard  it  sb  new  evi- 
dence that  Vermont  is  destined  greatly  to  prosper  in 
their  days. 


Number  of  Subscribers  to  be  obtained. 


1.  Some  British  Journals  have  circulated  from  < 
to  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  their  weekly  or 
monthly  numbers.  Some  monthly  papers  in  this  coun- 
try 50,000,  60,000,  and  more,  are  sent  out.  In  some 
low  os  in  Vermont  more  than  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
Cultivator  are  taken ;  snd  in  others,  a  hundred  copies 
of  a  city  paper  not  worth  a  hundredth  part  so  much. 

2.  The  expense  of  this  paper  will  be  little  more 
then  nominal ;  and  it  is  put  at  this  low  rate,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  removing  all  objection  to  taking  it 
on  the  ground  of  expense. 

3.  The  numbers,  carefully  preserved,  will  make,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  volume  of  about  900  pages  of 
permanent  value,  and  containing  more  than  volumes 
that  cost  at  the  Bookstores  four  or  five  limes  as  much. 

4.  No  other  journal  can  supply  its  place  ;  and  it  in- 
terferes with  no  other. 

5.  It  addresses  itself,  in  one  or  both  of  its  depart- 
ments, to  all ;  and  each  number  will  contain  mailer 
in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  youth,  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed  to  lake  a  lively  interest. 

6.  The  object  of  the  psper  will  be  accomplished 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ils  circulation. 

7.  To  circulate  10,  15,  or  20  copies  to  a  town,  on 
an  average,  and  those  perhaps  among  persons  who 
lake  other  educational  and  agricultural  Journals,  would 
hardly  be  worlh  tho  trouble,  in  any  view  of  it.  It  ess 
accomplish  ils  object  only  by  reaching  every  school 
district,  and  the  people  generally  of  every  dislriet. 

8.  He  that  would  do  the  plan  justice,  therefore,  in 
th«  way  of  circulating  the  Journal,  should  present  it 
as  a  paper  that  everybody  is  expected  lo  lake,  of 
course ;  .snd  should  sim  to  have  it  reach  every  family 
in  his  town  or  district. 


To  Correspondents.  Please  let  your  articles  be — 
1.  Frequent— 2.  Brief— 3.  Pointed.  Aim  to  give 
such  a  form  to  what  you  hare  to  say  thai  it  shall  be — 
1.  Read — 2.  Remembered.  When  one  speaka  to 
many  thousands,  he  can  afford  to  take  some  pains. 


You  need  not  seno  the  NAMes  of  individual  sub- 
scribers (except  when  copies  are  ordered  singly,)  but 
only  the  nsme  and  address  of  the  person  to  shorn  the 
package  is  to  be  directed. 

The  Prospectus  has  been  printed  on  a  separate 
sheet,  snd  copies  will  be  forwarded  lo  those  who  may 
wish  to  nse  them. 


Payment  in  Advance  must  always  accompany  or- 
ders.   The  publication  of  the  psper  for  at  least  a  year, 
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Arrangements  for  distribbtimq  the  Journal. 
To  facilitate  tba  distribution  of  the  JouanAL,  we  pro- 
pose  to  send  packnges,  monthly,  to  some  convenient 
points,  (at  Braitleboro',  Rutland,  Woodstock,  and 
Montpelier,)  from  whieh  package*  for  the  towns 
aroond,  may  be  conveniently  obtained.  And  wherever 
the  paper  shall  be  generally  introduced  throughout  a 
county— or  even  as  many  as  500  copies  taken— we 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  transporting  them  to  some 
central  point  in  such  county.  Town  packages  will  be 
done  up,  addressed  according  to  order,  and  enclosed 


Send  in  vohe  orders  early.  The  sooner  we 
receive  them,  the  more  convenient  for  as ;  and  we 
particularly  request  that  they  may  reach  ua  os  soon, 
at  the  latest,  as  the  20th  of  May.  Even  if  their  ar- 
rangements should  not  be  quite  completed  so  early, 
we  must  ask  our  friends  at  least  to  report  progress. 

County  and  Town  Superintendents.  From  sev- 
eral of  the  County  Superintendents  whom  we  have 
been  able  to  consult  wc  have  received  assurances  of 
hearty  co-operation.  They  will  do  what  they  can  to 
circulate  the  Journal,  aod  to  furnish  fork  appropriate 
communications.  The  same  important  aid,  in  both 
ways,  will  doubtless  be  given  us  from  all  the  Coon- 

Town  Superintendents,  wo  think,  may  make 
the  Journal  as  important  a  means  of  improvement  in 
the  schools,  as  any  within  their  reach.  They  cannot 
visit  the  schools  often  ;  but  they  can  make  such  ar- 
rangements that  every  teacher  shall  have  the  Journal 
jutouthly,  and  every  district  be  supplied  with  at  least  a 
few  copies, — enough  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement, and  lix  attention  upon  the  schools. 
,  — .  — _  . — .  . 

Wool©  not  the  Principals  or  our  Academies 
*e  doing  a  good  work,  were  they  to  engage  their  in- 
telligent pupils  in  the  circulation  of  this  Journal 
during  their  Spring  vacation?  The  enterprise— the 
Improvement  or  the  Schools  and  the  Ajfrieultare  of 
the  State  at  this  important  juncture— is  large  enough 
lo  elevate  and  expand  the  mind,  if  one  only  thinks 
of  it ;  and  no  employment  furnishes  a  belter  disci- 
pline  ibaa  to  labor,  with  public  spirit,  for  a  good  ob- 
ject. 


A  Word  to  Teachers.  Teachers  who  have  kept 
school  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
their  way  is— a  want  of  interest,  indifference,  in  pa- 
rents and  children.  To  break  up  this,  and  to  make 
schools  the  centres  of  a  more  lively  interest,  is  a  lead- 
ing object  of  this  paper.  Can  Teachers  do  belter, 
than  to  endeavor,  at  the  outset,  to  get  the  people 
among  whom  they  teach,  to  read  it !  This  they  may 
do  by  personal  application  themselves,  or  by  enlisting 
mmo  of  the  aider  children.  It  will  be  found  to  he  a 
paper  thai  scaool-cbildren  themselves  will  In  many 
cases  like  to  take. 


PROSPECTUS 

—  op  — 

*  The  Journal  and  Agriciuturist. 

This  Paper  is  devoted  partly  to  Education  and 
partly  to  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy. 
The  two  Department*  are  kept  distinct,  each  occu- 
pying about  half  the  pages  ;  and  the  object  ia.  to  ex- 
cite interest  and  diffuse  information  in  regard  to  these 
two  great  interests. 

The  School  Journal  embraces  Education  at  heme 
and  at  school,  from  the  earliest  childhood  upward, 
but  ia  devoted  more  particularly  to  topics  immediately 
connected  with  Common  Schools,  as  an  institution  of 
the  State— their  social  and  political  relations— the 
standard  and  aim  of  popular  edueation— the  location 
construction,  warming,  and  ventilating  of  School 
Houses — methods  of  teaching  and  government — 
studies — attendance — books  and  apparatus — duties  of 
parents  and  committees— qualifications  and  duties  of 
teachers— Teachers'  Institutes— School  Conventions 
— moral  training  aud  discipline— duties  and  employ- 
meats  of  scholars — family  preparation  for  school — 
interesting  and  instructive  questions  for  children  ta 
the  school  and  family — the  discussion  of  the  school 
law  of  our  own  and  other  States,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
the  employments  and  prospect*  of  the  mass  of  the 

people  of  Vermont,  and  the  new  relations  to  the  mar- 
kets by  Railroads  that  are  about  lo  present  themselves 
are  kept  in  view.  Leading  topioa :  Wool-growing— 
the  Dairy— the  raising  of  Beef,  Pork,  and  Mutton- 
Grain  crops  —  Hoots  —  Fruits — Bees  —  Gardening — 
Agricultural  implements,  experiments,  improvements 
— the  Markets — Domestic  Economy— with  the  appli-  * 
cation  of  science  in  the  various  parse  its  of  the  farmer 
and  the  farmer's  wife. 

Published  Monthly,  10  large  octavo  pages  in  each 
ly. 

TERMS: 

For  a  single,  copy,    -----      50  cents. 

5  oopies,sent  to  one  address,   -   -  S  00 

10   "       «»      "       "         -  -   J  00 

16    "       "  M         -    -   4  00 

And  any  greater  number  at  the  rate  list  named,  or 
25  cents  per  copy. 

fXJ»  Payment  to  be  made  always  in  advance,  and 
the  papers  to  he  sent  to  one  address,  (the  names  of  in- 
dividual subscribers  not  written  on  their  papers)  and  to 
be  sent  only  so  long  as  they  shall  have  been  paid  for. 

BISHOP  &  TRACY. 
r.  WtNnaon,  April  O.  WC 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 
Mind  among  the  Farmers. 

In  1793,  a  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established  in 
England,  and  agricultural  Burveys  of  all  the  counties 
were  immediately  commenced.  As  this  was  before 
the  birth  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  before  the  ne- 
cessity of  Geology  as  a  basis  of  a  thorough  agricul- 
tural survey,  was  understood,  the  reports  consisted  of 
little  more  than  exact  details  relating  to  practical  op- 
erations in  every  department  of  rural  economy.  These 
details  were  exceedingly  voluminous ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  them  embodied  by  Marshall  in  his  "  Com- 
pendious System  of  British  Husbandry ,"  fills  fourteen 
volumes .'  Thus  was  introduced  a  new  era  of  Agri- 
cultural improvement ;  and  if  the  wheat  crop  of  Eng- 
land has  improved  from  an  average  of  17  bushels  to 
an  average  of  36  bushels  to  the  acre  in  95  years,  it  is 
only  one  example  of  results  that  are  witnessed  in 
every  county  in  England  and  in  every  department  of 
rural  industry. 

With  a  territory  not  a  third  as  large,  a  population 
only  half  as  numerous,  a  soil  and  climate  less  propi- 
tious, the  agricultural  products  of  England  are  four 
times  as  great  as  those  of  Franco.  This  astonishing 
difference  is  owing  entirely  to  superior  methods  of 
tillage ;  to  the  application  of  science  and  skill— of 
mind- — to  agriculture. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture and  the  whole  process  of  tillage  remain  as  they 
were  described  by  Roman  writers  near  two  thousand 
years  ago.  This  is  to  a  great  extent  true  in  some  de- 
partments of  France,  although  modi  has  been  done 
there  within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  societies,  experimental  farms  and  gardens, &o. 
What  new  beauty  and  froitfulnees  might  be  made  to 
clothe  those  naturally  delightful  regions,  under  the 
man agernent  of  an  educated ,  active-minded ,  intelligent 
rural  population !  Our  intelligent  farmers — possibly 
using  some  slight  hyperbole— sometimes  say  that  half 
the  strength  required  a  few  years  ago.  is  saved  by 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  plows,  hoea, 
pitchforks,  &c.  &c. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  first  great  impulse  to 
agricultural  improvement  in  England,  was  given  by 
collecting  and  publishing  tacts, — showing  where  and 
how  failures  occurred,  and  where  and  how  labor  re- 
ceived its  richest  reward.  Thus  the  skill  of  the  best 
farmers  was  made  available  for  all  who  could  rend. — 
So  it  baa  been  in  this  country ;  and  so  it 
ue  to  be  to  a  very  great  extent. 


knowledge  by  means  of  the  press  and  of  agricultural 
societies,  must  always  be  a  principal  means  of  im- 
provement. And  he  will  be  marked  as  the  successful 
(armor,  who  embraces  in  his  grasp  the  widest  field  of 
koowledge,  with  tho  judgement  and  tact  to  apply  that 
knowledge  most  advantageously  to  bis  own  affitirs. 

But  another  new  era  has  dawned  upon  modern  ag- 
riculture. Chemistry  and  Geology  have  become  its 
handmaids,  and  offer  services  of  the  extent  of  which 
no  adequate  estimate  can  yet  be  formed.  They  prom- 
ise to  tell  the  farmer  what  he  can  do  to  beet  advan- 
tage with  every  field  in  each  successive  season.  Tbey 
will  save  him  from  the  blunder  of  putting  lime  on  land 
that  contains  lime  enough  already  ;  and  direct  to  the 
kind  of  manure  needed  to  complete  the  assortment  of 
materials  which  each  proposed  crop  needs  to  feed  up- 
on and  perfect  itself. 

The  farmer  too— at  least  among  us— is  entering  in- 
to new  relations  to  the  markets.  The  railroads  are 
about  to  place  him  in  such  a  position  that,  to  prosper, 
he  must  be  able  to  direct  his  atteution  quickly  and  in- 
telligently to  new  sources  of  profit,  and  new  facilities 
for  making  the  roost  of  his  means. 

For  instance :  Boxes  are  now  sent  from  Boston  to 
Greenfield,  and  then  distributed  among  the  farmers  to 
be  filled  every  week  with  the  nicest  fresh  butler.  At 
present  prices  the  makers  probably  get  85  cenU,  with- 
out any  expense  for  transportation.  Now  Greenfield 
is  farther  from  Boston  by  railroad  than  our  Connecti- 
cut River  towns  will  be  next  year,  for  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  Slate.  But  such  prices  are  not  ob- 
tained in  that  way  for  poor  articles.  To  secure  an 
extra  price,  there  must  be  intelligence  and  skill.  And 
this  is  ooly  ooe  article  out  of  a  multitude  to  which  the 
same  principles  will  apply. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  how  plain  it  is,  that 
success  in  farming  among  us  is  getting  to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  mind;  upon  habits  of  intelligent 
observation  and  inquiry  ;  upon  reading  and  study.  If 
be  that  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor,  much  more,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  is  he  a  blessing  to  the  eommnnhy  as 
well  as  a  successful  man  himself,  who  shows  ns  how 
one  day's  work  can  produce  the  results  of  two.  This 
has  been  often  done  in  our  own  time.  The  use  of 
ashes  on  corn  is  one  instance  ;  that  of  the  horse-rake 
another ;  that  of  the  roller,  in  many  esses,  another; 
that  of  apples  for  cattle  and  swine  another.  Give 
your  asparagus  a  good  dressing  of  refuse  salt  or  brine 
every  spring,  and  it  will  return  better  crops  than  yon. 
could  procure  by  many  days'  work  in  any  other  way. 
Select  for  your  orchard  certain  kinds  of  apples,  and 
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you  may  have  from  tbem  a  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
before  the  produce  of  certain  other  kind*  (and  good 
apples,  too)  treated  in  the  same  way,  would  give 
you  as  many  cents.  And  so  in  cases  without  number, 
the  mind  saves  the  body  half  its  work,  and  makes  one 
hour's  sweat  of  the  brow  worth  more  than  two. 


together  in  some  beautiful  grove,  with  the  teachers 
and  parents  of  the  children  and  ihe  citizens  generally, 
where  suitable  refreshments  may  be  prepared  for  the 
"outward  man,"  and  music,  toasts  and  addresses  fur- 
nished for  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
The  advantages  of  having  Common  School  Celebra- 


If  we  would  have  a  generation  of  successful  farmers,    tiona  on  that  occasion,  aro  many  and  important.  In 

.,  .  i        ■  •   .  i    .i  ■  i.   •        .i  i  i-  „n  ..„„  I  :~:  i:_ n„ 


therefore,  they  must  be  educated  to  read,  think,  in- 
quire, and  exercise  their  own  judgement  and  ingenui- 
ty. This  can  be  done  for  the  great  mass  of  our  youth, 
only,  by  means  of  our  common  schools.  In  them  they 
must  learn  the  art  and  acquire  the  power  of  learning; 
for  it  is  with  the  mind  just  as  with  the  body  ;  it  must 
be  exercised  if  it  is  to  have  strength  and  activity,  nnd 
it  mast  be  used  to  reading  and  thinking  in  order  to  do 
either  to  advantage. 

We  cannot  now  pursue  this  subject.  These  bints 
will  suffice  to  show  how  intimately  connected  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools  is,  with  the  general 
improvement  of  our  agriculture. 


them  people  of  all  parlies  and  opinions  can  cordially 
unite.  They  bring  together  all  ages— parents  and 
children — teachers  and  pupils — young  men  and  maid- 
ens— hoary  age  and  lisping  infancy.  They  bring  an 
important  subject  before  the  public  eye.  They  excite 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
do  more,  1  think,  than  any  other  modes  of  celebrating 
the  day,  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  what  is  good 
in  the  institutions  of  our  country.  Yours,  A.  B. 
Bratlleboro,  May  29,  1847. 


Beading. 

The  habit  of  reading  with  proper  emphasis  and  ca- 
dence should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  child  be- 
gins to  spell  out  the  words  of  a  sentence.  After  he 
has  gone  laboriously  through  a  sentence,  spelling  out 
slowly  word,  after  word,  let  it  be  read  properly  by  the 
teacher,  and  repeated  after  her  by  the  child.  In  this 
way  the  child  Will  become  accustomed  from  the  first 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  what  he  reads. 
This  is  one  rule. 

Another  is,  that  tbe  child  should  read  the  tame  les- 
son many  times,  till  able  to  go  through  it  without 
hesitation.  No  man  or  woman  could  read  properly  a 
paragraph,  tbe  words  of  which  were  not  so  familivr 
and  the  meaning  so  plain  as  to  leave  room  for  no  hesi- 
tation in  regard  to  either.  And  so  it  is  with  the  child. 
He  may  be  taught— and  should  be  so,  as  before  re- 
marked— to  repeat  after  the  teacher  with  proper  em- 
phasis, tone,  and  cadence,  what  he  spells  out ;  but  in 
order  to  read  as  he  ought,  he  mast  have  his 
perfectly  at  command. 

Manyohildren  blander  along  into  their 
pable  of  reading  a  single  paragraph  with  case  and  flu- 
ency, for  want  of  the  observance,  by  their  teachers, 
at  the  outset,  of  these  two  rules.  Thoroughness  here 
is  as  necessary,  and  gives  the  learner  as  great  an  ad- 
vantage, as  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  or 


any  other  study.  i  or*  v    been  cordially  received.    When  he 


"Li  VK  

uoludnreiiw  f^j^  0f  Ju]y> 

M  Of  ,9UVM  .'  :■  c  C.  <'l   ">\v\*4  W*11 

Mmsbs.  Editors  : — I  would  take  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gest to  Superintendents  of  schools,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  the  expedi- 
ency of  having  Common  School  Celebrations  on  tbe 
coming  anniversary  of  our  National  Independence. 
As  the  fourth  of  July  comes  this  year  on  Sunday,  the 
Saturday  proceeding  or  tbe  Monday  following,  may 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  ..  nu,  n-<mi  it. 

Several  celebrations  of  this  kind,  were  held  last 
r  in  this  neighborhood,  and  were  productive  of  good 
All  the  schools  of  a  town  may  be  assembled 


Spirited  Educational  Movements. 

Among  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for 
the  improvement  of  our  school  law,  one  is,  that  the 
State  Superintendent  should  have  an  adequate  salary 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  that  single 
office.  It  is  urged  in  favor  cf  this  arrangement,  that 
the  most  viporous  educational  movements  have  been 
thus  conducted, —as,  for  instance,  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  state  of  things  in  New  Jersey  just  now  is  par* 
tieularly  interesting.  We  copy  the  following  account 
of  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Teachers  and 
Friends  of  Education  in  that  State,  in  the  hope  that 
something  of  the  same  spirit  may  be  awakened  among 
our  readers.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Elisabeth- 
town. 

■  ■ ' 

KXTB ACT. 

The  attendance  upon  the  meeting  was  larger  than 
usual :  practical  teachers  and  professional  men  being 
present  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  animated  with 
an  earnest  xeal  in  tbe  advancement  of  tbe  cause  of 
education. 

Dr.  Kino,  tbe  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  being  present,  gave  tbe  society  a  succinct  and 
cheering  acoount  of  the  improvement  in  the  different 
portions  of  tbe  Slate  which  he  had  visited:  the  anxie- 
ty felt  by  those  heretofore  indifferent,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  :  and  the  large  and  interesting 
meetings  he  had  held  in  various  places,  where  he  had 


labors  less  than  two  years  ago,  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  obtain  an  audience  when  he  visited  a  place  and 
made  special  efforts  to  get  up  a  meeting  ;  now,  he  has 
more  invitations  to  visit  distant  places  and  address 
publio  meetings  than  he  can  comply  with.  Ho  stated 
that  Auxiliary  County  Societies  had  been  formed  in 
some  six  or  eight  counties,  and  in  these  and  other 
counties  the  work  was  making  rapid  progress.  H« 
said  that  the  apathy  on  the  subject  of  education  was 
disappearing,  and  he  believed  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
,when  New  Jersey  would  take  a  front  rank  among  her 
sister  States  in  this  cause.  Dr.  King  then  declared 
his  firm  conviction  that  this  new  and  mighty  impels* 
had  been  give,  to  the  work,  by  the  influence  of  this 
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society  in  which  the  friends  of  education,  without  re- 
gard to  sect  or  party,  had  united  to  device  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  our  public  schools :  this  influence, 
though  silent  and  unobtrusive  had  been  felt  all  over 
the  State  :  the  attention  of  the  people  had  been  fixed 
on  the  subject,  and  nothing  is  now  wanting  hut  per- 
severance in  the  way  so  hopefully  begun. 

S.  FT.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  of  Newark,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  service  by  the  Book  Committee, 
presented  an  elaborate  and  learned  report,  the  reading 
of  wbieh  occupied  an  hour,  and  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  profound  attention,  discussing  ihe  subject  of 
the  physical  education  of  children :  affected  ae  it  is  by 
the  construction  of  seats  in  the  school,  too  high,  too 
narrow,  without  backs,  die.:  by  the  want  of  free  cir- 
culation and  proper  temperature  of  air :  neglect  of 
exercise,  cleanliness,  &e  ;  by  tho  length  of  time  em- 
ployed in  study,  night  lessons,  &c,  &c.  Each  of 
these  points  was  treated  professionally  and  in  a  style 
intelligible  to  the  un  professional  hearer,  and  illustra- 
ted by  such  facts  and  enforced  by  such  aiguments  as 
to  produce  a  strong  impression  that  the  subject  has 
been  most  deplorably  neglected,  to  the  distortion  of 
the  form,  the  production  of  disease,  the  destruction  of 
the  constitution  and  the  premature  death  of  the  young. 

Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit  said  that  he  had  listened  with 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  report :  it  gladdened  his 
heart  to  know  that  this  subject  was  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  this  Society.  He  spoke  of  the  systems 
of  education  adopted  in  several  foreign  countries 
which  he  had  visited, and  showed  their  effect  in  train- 
ing nun  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Rev.  Dr.  Davidson  followed  with  remarks  to  a  sim- 
ilar purpose,  and  especially  considered  the  fact  that 
too  many  studies  are  forced  upon  children. 

The  subject  was  still  farther  discussed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Ogden,  Messrs.  Cooke,  Lincoln,  Newton,  Smith  and 
others. 

The  Society  then  took  up  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a  school  or  schools  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  teachers.  At  the  request  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
Proudfit  opened  the  discussion  with  a  very  able  and 
highly  interesting  argument,  in  which  he  demonstra- 
ted the  dignity  and  value  of  the  teacher's  profession, 
core  pared  with  any  other  profession,  and  thence  ar- 
gued the  importance  of  colleges  or  schools  in  which 
this  profession  may  be  learned,  as  well  as  seminaries 
in  which  law,  medicine  and  divinity  may  be  studied. 

He  pursued  the  subject  at  some  length  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  speakers  until  the  afternoon  was 
•pant.  The  Society  then  unanimously  adopted  reso- 
lutions approving  of  the  system  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  digest  a  plan  and  submit  it  at  the  next  meet- 

A  resolution  wae  introduced  and  unanimously  adop- 
ted recommending  the  School  Library  system  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

After  the  transaction  of  miscellaneous  business  the 
Society  adjourned,  having  had  the  pteasantest  and 
most  profitable  meeting  which  it  has  ever  held.  Its 
usefulness  is  rapidly  progressive.  The  plans  for  grad- 
ual improvement  of  common  schools  are  cautiously 
matured,  with  deliberate  investigation  and  full  discus- 


sion, reports  on  both  sides  of  every  doubtful  question 
being  carefully  prepared,  and  thus  far  the  Society  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  its  labors. — AT.  Y.  Ods. 


"Every  person,"  says  Heinroth,  "into  whose 
company  wo  fall  and  on  whom  we  exert  an  influence, 
is,  or  will  become  in  some  degree,  attached  to  us,  or 
repelled  from  us,  according  to  our  behavior  towards 
him;  and  afterwards,  in  his  intercourse  with  us.  this 
dislike  or  regard  will  be  manifested,  not  always,  to  be 
sure,  in  words,  but  continually  in  act.  Now  it  i»  the 
deed,  the  proper  index  of  character  and  disposition, 
that  we  wish  from  every  one.  We  secure  ^he  whole 
man  by  securing  his  regard  ;  and  if  we  have  that,  wo 
have  him. 

"  Here  we  have  in  a  few  words  the  whole  course 
of  education  from  begining  to  end.  To  unlock  tho 
young  soul,  to  attract  it  to  one's  self,  to  secure  its  af- 
fectionate regard,  is  the  principle,  and  in  this  consists 
the  art  of  all  education.  Yea,  it  is  thus  that  the  first 
problem  in  education,  namely,  to  awaken  in  the  young 
soul,  faith,  love,  and  hope,  is  solved." 


A  Hint  on  the  Study  of  Geography. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from 4  Home  Education .' 
Instead  of  discarding  the  particulars  usually  taught, 
it  would  be  better,  as  it  strikes  ns,  to  associate  part 
of  them  at  least,  in  the  child's  mind,  with  the  sketch- 
es of  human  lifb  which  Mr.  Taylor  recommends  : — 

"  Instead  of  requiring  children  to  listen  to,  or  to  tc- 
peat  what  they  will  forget  as  soon  as  they  can,  and 
what  can  do  thcin  very  little  service  while  they  may 
chance  to  remember  it — as  that  Iceland  is  '  situated 
between  the  63d  and  67th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  12th  and  25th  degrees  of  west  longitude  ;  is 
280  miles  in  length,  and  180  in  width;  and  that  its 
population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 53,000 ; ' — 
and  so  forth  ;  instead  of  this,  let  the  scenes,  the  occu- 
pations, the  habiliments,  of  an  Iceland  family,  during 
their  few  summer  days,  and  then  during  their  long 
wintry  months,  be  graphically  described  (and  with  an 
admixture  of  humor)  and  aided  by  the  best  pictorial 
representations  that  may  be  at  hand.  Descriptions 
of  this  sort,  illuminated  by  the  pencil,  and  vivified, 
when  the  means  of  doing  so  are  available,  by  poetie 
extracts,  will  never  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  ; 
and  if  this  same  method  be  carried  forward,  ronnd  the 
globe,  the  result,  especially  with  chilren  of  vivacious 
minds,  will  bo  a  general  invigoration  and  enrichment 
of  the  faculties,  apparent  ever  after  in  almost  every 
sentence  that  is  written  or  uttered.  ** 

For  Parcnts.  Pour  water  hastily  into  a  vessel  of 
a  narrow  neck,  little  enters ;  pouT  gradually,  and  by 
small  quantities  the  vessel  is  fiUed.  Such  is  the 
simile  employed  by  Quintilian,  to  show  the  folly  of 
teaching  children  too  much  at  a  time.  

Education  in  Scotland.  A  close  observer  telle 
us  that  on  stepping  unexpectedly  into  a  country  school 
on  the  roadside  in  Scotland,  he  caught  "  a  class  nf  poor 
bare-footed  boys  going  honorably  through  a  close  ex- 
amination in  Agricultural  Chemistry." 
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Number  of  Districts  and  Scholars. 

There  are  io  the  Slate  fourteen  counties,  embracing 
two  handled  and  forty  organized  towns.  From  Addi- 
son Couuty  do  returns  have  been  received,  and  statis- 
tics relative  to  the  number  of  districts  and  the  number 
of  children  in  them  of  school  age  have  been  received 
from  only  two  towns  in  Chittenden  County.  Returns 
are  also  wanting  from  a  few  towns  in  other  Counties. 
In  the  territory  which  the  returns  embrace,  there  are, 
as  will  appear  from  "  Table  A."  which  accompanies 
tltls  report,  2,276  school  districts,  embracing  70,757 
children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  ycats. 
In  some  few  cases,  however,  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age  is  nut  embraced,  so  that  the  number 
really  exceeds  what  is  here  stated,  and  probably  varies 
but  little  from  84,000.  Taking  the  population  of  the 
towns  from  which  no  information  has  been  obtained, 
as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  districts  in 
those  towns,  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  the  State 
somewhat  exceeds  2,750 ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  State,  of  school  age,  is  some  upwards 
of  100,000 ;  the  proportion  to  which  this  class  bears 
to  the  whole  population  being  found  to  he  from  thirty- 
three  to  thirty-four  per  cent. 

Assuming  these  calculations  to  be  correct — and  it  is 
believed  that  they  vary  but  Utile  from  the  truth— the 
average  number  of  scholars  in  each  district  is  37,  for 
the  State  ;  ranging  from  30  in  Orange  County,  to  54 
in  Grand  Isle  County.  The  average  population  to 
each  district  is  110;  and  the  average  extent  of  terri- 
tory about  three  and  one-fourth  squaie  miles— estima- 
ting the  area  of  the  Stale  at  9,056  square  miles,  which 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct,  although  usually 
stated  in  books  at  upwards  of  10,200. 

On  comparing  the  districts  in  this  State  with  those 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  territo- 
rial extent,  general  population,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  which  they  contain,  we  are 
struck  with  the  disproportion  which  exists  between 
them.  In  New  York  the  average  area  of  their  dis- 
tricts is  upwards  of  four  square  miles,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  scholars  02.  But  as  only  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  are  there 
numbered  as  scholars,  in  order  to  make  the  cases  par- 
allel three-elevenths  should  be  added.  This  would 
give  79,  and  a  general  population  of  236,  as  the  aver- 
age to  each  district.  In  Massachusetts — the  most 
densely  populated  Stale  in  the  Union — the  districts 
yet  embrace,  on  ao  average,  a  territory  of  two  and  a 
halt  squaie  miles,  56  scholars,  (or  adding  in  this  case 
two-twelfths  to  equalize  as  before,  65  scholars,)  and 
a  general  population,  of  about  225.    •    •   •  • 

To  increase  the  extent  of  the  districts  in  this  State 
so  as  to  embrace  the  same  population  and  number  of 
scholars  as  do  those  of  New  York  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  our  number  of  districts  one-half.  This 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  sparseness  of  our  popu- 
lation, would  occasion  too  great  inconvenience  to  be 
desirable.  But  it  would  surely  seem  that  they  might 
be  made  to  embrace  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  do 
those  of  New  York  ;  and  to  effect  this  a  reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  on  our  present  number,  would  be  re- 
quisite.  This  would  give  us,  on  an  average, 


46  scholars  to  a  district,  and  a  population  of  138 — add- 
ing a  very  considerable  amount  to  the  strength  of  the 
districts,  and  their  ability  to  support  competent  schools. 
Small  districts  are  said — and  truly  so — to  be  the  para- 
dise of  ignorant  teachers.   But  this  class  of  beings  is 


not  so  valuable  and  useful  to  the  world ,  that  we  need 
feel  any  compunction  in  breaking  up  their  haunts,  and 
desolating  "  their  pleasant  places." 

It  might,  however,  be  impracticable  to  effect  any 
considerable  reduction  of  the  existing  number  of  dis- 
tricts ;  bulit  is  deemed  vastly  important  that  the  pub- 
lic attention  be  turned  to  the  evil,  sod  a  very  valuable 
end  would  be  gained,  if  the  public  mind  could  be  for- 
cibly impressed  with  the  fact  that  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness of  our  schools  urgently  require,  at  least  that 
limits  be  set  to  the  prevailing  mischievous  tendency  to 
multiply  school  districts. — 1st  Annuo/  Report  of  Steto 
Superintendent. 

Rema  re.  The  evil  of  small  districts  may  be  partly 
remedied  by  means  of  union  schools.  Two  or  more 
districts  may  unite  to  support  a  central  school  for  the 
larger  scholars,  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  year 
as  they  may  be  able  ;  while  the  smaller  scholars  arc 
uniformly  under  the  care  of  female  teachers.  This 
would  save  something  of  the  expense  of  winter  schools 
in  the  several  districts,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  central  school ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
secure  peculiar  advantages  to  both  classes  of  scholars. 
For  smaller  children,  females  are  the  best  teachers 
and  managers.  The  large  scholars,  being  in  a  school 
by  themselves,  could  receive  more  attention,  and  in 
fact  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  Academy. 


For  the  School  Journal. 
Ma.  Editor  : — There  is  a  queer  sum  in  Adams's 
Arithmetic  at  the  bottom  of  page  228,  example  12. — 
This  is  it :  "A  man  agrees  to  serve  a  farmer  40  years 
without  any  other  reward  than  1  kernel  of  corn  for  the 
first  year,  10  for  the  second,  aod  so  on,  io  10  fold  ra- 
tio, till  the  end  of  the  time  ;  what  will  be  the  amount 
of  liia  wages,  allowing  1000  kernels  to  the  pint,  and 
supposing  he  sells  his  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel  ? 
Answer :    $  8,680555,555555,555555,555553,555555, 

555555,— 

It  is,  by  the  English  numeration,  a  little  more  than 
8|  scxtillioos.  1  wish  somebody  would  tell  where  all 
that  money  might  be  put,  if  the  silver  dollars  should 
all  be  melted  up  into  one  solid  junk.  I  suppose  it 
might  be  put  somewhere,  because  there  is  all  otif-doom 
to  put  things  in.  But  I  wish  to  know  how  many  solid 
feet  it  would  take.  I  tried  to  do  it  in  this  way.  A 
silver  dollar  weighs  418  grains.  A  solid  foot  of  water 
weighs  437489,4  grains.  Silver  being  10,51  times  as 
heavy,  a  solid  foot  uf  silver  weighs  4598013,594  grams. 
This  divided  by  418  gives  jost  $  1 1000,  the  worth  of 
a  solid  foot  of  silver.  A  solid  mile  contains  147HT7. 
952000  feet.  This  multiplied  by  $  11000  gives  §1010- 
177472  000000,— value  of  a  solid  mile  of  silver.  The 
earth  coutains  260000  000000  solid  miles.  If  the 
earth  was  silver,  it  would  be  equal  to  S  430  986142- 
720000  000000.  The  sun  ia  as  large  aa  1404926 
earths,  aa  you  may  sec  ia  the  Arithmetic,  Cube  Boot, 
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Supplement,  Ex.  10,  and  would  be  equal  to  $505- 
S12499  519324  160000  000O00.  If  that  long  Dumber 
up  there,  $8,GS055.'5,  Sic,  is  divided  by  this  last 
number,  $505  512,  Stc.,  the  quotient  will  be  some- 
thing over  17000  000000: — that  is,  the  man's  wages, 
in  solid  silver,  would  require  seventeen  thousand  mill- 
ion suns  to  put  it  in.  This  is  so  great  I  conclude 
there  must  be  a  great  error  Bomewhcre,  and  I  wish 
somebody  woaM  tell  where  it  is  and  what  is  the  truth. 

Boy. 


Qflestion. 

Messrs.  Editobs  :— In  your  first  number  I  noticed 
a  story  about  buying  apples.  I  propose  for  your 
younger  readers  a  question  about  raising  carrots.  I 
have  1000  young  carrots  growing  so  near  together 
that,  if  I  let  them  all  stand,  they  will  average  one 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  top.  If  I  pull  up  two-thirds 
of  them,  so  as  to  give  room  to  the  remaining  third, 
they  will  average  2  inches.  Now  supposing  the  car- 
rots to  average  1  foot  in  length,  and  the  taper  to  be 
regular,  should  I  gain  or  lose,  in  solid  food  for  my 
cow,  by  thinning  out  as  described,  and  how  much? 

Q. 


Noble  Spirit  among  the  Little  Girls. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Re- 
corder relates  the  following  thrilling  incident  which 
occurred  in  a  Mission  Sabbath  School  of  German  chil- 
dren in  that  city : 

■  "  It  had  been  the  custom  for  some  time,  to  offer  a 
hymn  book,  testament,  or  other  premium  to  the  schol- 
ar who  should  recite  the  greatest  number  of  texts  in 
proof  of  some  doctrine  of  scripture.  The  rewards  of 
course  were  won  by  the  girls,  as  they  are  always  the 
best  scholars.  Among  these  was  one  who,  having  a 
better  education  and  greater  advantages  than  the  rest, 
bad,  for  several  months  in  succession,  taken  the  prize. 
At  last  a  very  active  rivalry  was  excited,  and  oue  of 
the  more  ambitious  children  actually  learned  44  proof 
texts,  being  all  ber  leteher  found  for  her,  and  to  make 
sure  of  success,  committed  to  memory  20  verses  bo- 
sides,  making  64  in  all.  But  Sophia  had  learned  59 
proofs,  and  waa  therefore  entitled  to  the  reward,  a 
finely  bound  New  Testament.  The  exercises  of  the 
day  were  closed,  and  the  school  waiting  for  the  award 
of  the  promised  prise.  Sophia  has  learned  59  proofs, 
said  the  superintendent,  and  Caroline  has  committed 
64  ;  lliey  both  deserve  the  gift,  hut  Caroline  has 
learned  the  most,  and  it  is  here. 

"  The  prise  for  which  the  poor  girl  had  hoped  and 
labored  a  whole  month  waa  given  to  her,  but  she 
knew  it  was  not  rightfully  hers,  and  though  the  tempt- 
ation was  strong,  very  strong  for  a  child,  she  did  not 
yield.  Trembling  and  faltering  she  told  the  superin- 
tendent that  she  had  learned  but  44  proofs !  although 
she  had  recited  04  verses,  and  sat  down  pale  and  dis- 
appointed, but  with  an  approving  conscience.  The 
book  was  then  given  to  Sophia,  who,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it,  requested  that  it  »bould  be  given  to  Caro- 
line, who  had  labored  so  hard  to  win  it.  Tho  teach- 
ers bad  looked  on  in  surprise  and  admiration  at  first, 


but  when  they  saw  two  such  noble  spirits,  their  tears 
were  not  to  be  restrained.  The  world  has  heard  sad 
admired  the  story  of  Washington's  honesty  when  a 
child,  but  I  am  sure  bis  frank  confession  was  not  more 
noble  than  the  honesty  of  one  of  these  poor  German 
gu!s,  and  the  generosity  of  the  other." 


COLERIDGE  S  ADVICE  TO  A  SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 

Lote,  Hope,  and  Patkwck— these  must  be  thy  Ora- 

CPS, 

And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school ! 
O  part  them  never  !    Haply  thete  will  come 
A  weary  day,  when  overtasked  at  length, 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way  ; 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  meek  sister  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both. 


Respect  the  Children. 

The  greatest  reverence  is  due  to  boys — maxima 
pueris  dtbelur  revercntia,  said  a  great  educator  of  an- 
tiquity. And  there  is  nothing  more  important,  as  a 
primary  rule  in  the  management  of  a  school,  than  that 
the  Teacher  should  keep  in  lively  remembrance  what 
the  children  are,  as  budding  men  and  women,  and  as 
immortal  ai.d  aaeountable  to  God.  Read  the  follow- 
ing  paragraphs  from  a  Lecture  delivered  before  a 
Teachers'  Institute  in  New  York,  by  Rev.  Reuben 
Tinker : 

This  country  as  it  shall  be  thirty  years  hence  lies  ia 
the  children  who  scarcely  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left.  In  those  commencing  the  A .  B.  C.  of  their 
alphabet  and  of  every  thing  else  the  future  United 
States  are  wrapped  up  as  the  forest  in  the  acorn,  or 
the  future  fields  of  grain  in  the  kernel  of  wheat. — 
Hence  children  are  objects  of  great  interest,  and  every 
group  of  them,  whether  in  the  family  or  school  room 
are  entitled  to  respect  as  the  heirs  to  a  high  destiny. 
And  if  the  Teachers  before  me  would  feel  their  souls 
stirring  in  them,  were  they  to  have  for  their  pupils  the 
young  princes  hereafter  to  sit  on  the  throne,  their 
hearts  ought  to  beat  now  out  loud  at  the  prospect  of 
having  in  their  care  those  who — not  of  royal  blood  but 
incited  by  themselves  to  noble  deeds-^hall  hereafter 
be  found  in  the  highest  place  of  honor  and  trust.  Fox 
who,  pray  tell  me,  rather  than  they  under  your  care 
the  next  few  months  shall  aspire  to  usefulness  and  re- 
nown. 

Hence  the  first  duty  I  would  enjoin  on  you  is  re- 
spect for  your  scholars.  For  wherever  your  school  is 
situated,  there  may  be  among  that  living  assembly 
such  men  as  Grey  in  his  elegy  supposed  there  were 
in  the  country  churoh  yard,  of  whom  he  sung  : — 
"  Perhaps  In  this  neglected  spot  is  laid, 

Some  hearts  onoe  pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 
Hands  thai  the  rod  of  cmt>ir«  might  have  »vroyed, 
-    Or  waked  to  eoeUoy  the  living  lyre." 

So  may  you  think  of  the  children  that  Bhall  cluster 
around  you,  however  rudo  and  unpromising  may  be 
their  first,  second  or  third  appearance.  There  may 
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be  among  them  nature's  future  noblemen.  Some  one 
who,  like  Martin  Lather,  shall  shake  kingdoms.— 
That  remarkable  man  was  at  first  a  poor  boy.  "  I 
was  accustomed,"  said  he,  "  with  my  companions  to 
be;  a  little  food  to  sappoit  our  wants.  We  went 
through  tho  villages  singing  from  house  to  house  ca- 
rols on  the  infant  Jesus  born  at  Bethlehem."  Ofteu 
instead  of  bread  he  received  nothing  but  harsh  words. 
More  than  once  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  he  shed 
many  tears  in  secret ;  he  could  not  look  to  the  future 
withoat  trembling.  He  was  sometimes  assisted  and 
encouraged,  and  be  proceeded  on  till  he  reached  the 
highest  eminence.  And  he  used  to  say,  "  do  not  de- 
spise the  boys  who  can  earn  their  bread  by  chanting 
'  Panem  propter  Deum,' 1  bread  for  the  love  of  God.' 
I  have  done  the  same,"  continued  he,  "done  the 
same.  At  one  time  I  was  only  a  poor  mendicant. — 
And  now  by  means  of  my  pen  I  have  succeeded  so 
well  that  I  would  not  change  fortunes  with  the  grand 
seignior  himself.  1  may  say  more ;  if  I  were  to  be 
offered  all  the  possessions  of  the  earth  heaped  one  up- 
on another,  1  would  not  take  them  in  exchange  for 
what  I  possess.  And  yet  I  should  never  have  known 
what  I  do,  if  I  had  not  been  to  school  and  been  taught 
to  write."  Thus  did  this  good  man  acknowledge  that 
these  humble  beginnings  were  the  origin  of  his  glory. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  reminding  his  readers  that  the 
Toiee  whose  accents  electrified  the  empire  and  the 
world  had  not  very  long  before  begged  a  morsel  of 
bread  in  a  petty  town. 

Among  the  Teachers  of  the  school  which  Luther 
attended  was  one  by  the  name  of  John  Trebonius,  a 
learned  man  of  agreeable  address,  who  had  that  re- 
gard fur  the  young  which  is  so  encouraging  to  them. 
Martin  had  observed  that  when  Trebonius  came  into 
the  school-room,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the 
scholars,  a  great  condescension  in  those  pedantic  times . 
This  pleased  tho  young  man  Martin  Luther.  He  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  he  himself  was  something.  The 
respect  paid  bim  by  the  master  had  raised  the  scholar 
in  his  own  estimation.  Tho  colleagues  of  Trebonius, 
whose  custom  was  different,  having  one  day  express- 
ed their  astonishment  at  his  extreme  condescension, 
he  answered  them,  and  his  answer  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  young  Luther. .  "There  are,"  said  he, 
"  among  these  youth  some  whom  Ood  will  one  day 
raise  to  the  rank  of  burgomasters,  chancellors,  doctors 
and  magistrates.  Though  you  do  not  now  see  signs 
of  their  respective  dignities,  it  is  yet  proper  to  treat 
them  with  respect."  Doubtless  the  scholars  were 
stimulated  by  such  a  prospect  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  distinction.  Certainly,  Luther  was,  and 
the  prophecy  of  the  Teacher  was  in  his  case  amply 
fulfilled. 

It  is  doe  to  them.  They  will  endeavor  to  be  some- 
thing, if  they  find  that  in  your  opiuion  they  are  some- 
thing. But  if  they  discover  that  you  think  they  are 
good-for-nothing  boys  and  girls,  they  will  perhaps 
verify  your  opinion  by  proving  themselves  worthless. 
Encouragement  is  good  for  them.  It  works  better 
than  expressions  of  impatience  and  discouragement. 
When  I  was  just  able  to  go  to  summer  school,  the 
Teacher  used  to  tell  me  that  some  day  I  should  make 


  — 

a  minister,  and  it  may  be  owing  to  that  as  much  as 
to  almost  any  thing  else  that  I  am  one.  And  besides, 
yoe  will  wish  your  scholars  to  respect  you.  Teach 
them  to  do  so  by  example.  As  ye  would  that  o there 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  This  will 
secure  their  regard  for  yon  more  than  a  pompous  at- 
titode,  or  authoritative  tones,  or  a  large  ferrule,  or 
code  of  laws.  And  in  looking  at  them  as  containing 
the  genu  of  future  worth,  your  employment  will  pos- 
sess its  proper  interest  to  you  and  you  will  devote  it  to 
your  heart,  mind  and  strength. 


Value  of  a  Child's  Time. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  child's  time  is  not  worth 
much ;  some  even  say,  they  send  their  children  to 
school  to  get  them  out  ofthe  way.  But  parents  often 
find  that  they  learn  some  things  very  young.  Chil- 
dren "learn  to  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  born, 
speaking  lies  :"  i.  e.  they  learn  to  deceive,  and  utter 
falsehoods  at  a  very  early  period  in  their  childhood. 
And  to  their  joy,  too,  they  sometimes  find,  that  when 
very  young  children  have  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,  they  lay  a  broad  foundatiou  lor  such  a  super- 
structure as  makes  men  hold  up  their  hands  aud  won- 
der. The  mother  of  Baron  Cuvier,  I  remember  to 
have  heard,  would  have  her  son  recite  his  Latin  to 
her  every  morning  before  going  to  school,  although 
she  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  because  she  had 
an  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  spring  was  the  time 
to  cast  in  the  seed.  His  school  mates  and  his  teacher 
wondered  how  it  was,  that  the  little  baron  always  had 
so  good  a  lesson,  and  France  has  still  wondered  how 
Cuvier  came  to  be  so  great  a  man  :  the  secret  was,  he 
was  schooled  upon  his  mother's  lap. 


Write  that  Thought. 

Msny  valuable  thoughts  have  passed  throagh  tho 
minds  of  men  when  alone,  which  could  not  be  called 
into  service  when  needed,  and  thus  been  lost,  for  the 
want  of  some  mode  of  retaining  them  more  safe  than 
an  ordinary  memory.  To  earry  a  pencil  and  little 
book  constantly  in  the  pocket  for  the  record  and  pres- 
ervation of  a  thought  of  more  than  ordinary  value, 
will  be  found  to  bo  a  valuable  practice.  Soppose  but 
one  such  record  was  made  in  a  day, — at  the  end  of  a 
year  the  individual  would  be  able  to  call  around  him  a 
brighter  array  of  thoughts  and  suggestions  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  life  in  which  he  was  interested,  than  he 
would  be  able  to  do  under  any  other  circumstances. 
President  Dwight  recommended  this  practice  to  hie 
students  and  little  as  he  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of 
sound  thoughts  on  almost  any  subject,  yet  he  has  of- 
ten been  sceu  writing  upon  his  little  tablet  on  a  rock 
or  a  log  by  the  road- side,  and  even  to  atop  his  horse 
and  arrest  a  passing  thought  by  writing  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle, — it  was  one  of  the  secret  springs 
that  supplied  the  fountain  of  his  gwnt  iuteUeot,  and  is 
a  practice  which  has  proved  its  nttfity  iu  thousands  of 
instances.  Young  man  !  preserve  that  thought — Ex- 
change paper. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rosit  always  bad  with  him  a  small 
book,  which  he  filled  rapidly  with  facta 
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and  hints.  Pore  took  such  care  never  to  lose  a  good 
thought,  that  it  was  his  practice,  when  one  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  night,  to  strike  a  light  and  put  it 
on  paper.  And  it  has  been  an  approved  rule  with 
many  educators  and  scholars,  never  to  read  without 

pea  in  hand. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  habit  than  the  mere  saving 
of  *  thought.  The  mind  is  a  tree  from  which  the 
mora  fruit  yon  gather,  the  more  it  will  yield.  And 
again,  the  attempt  to  express  a  thought  in  writing 
makes  it  more  clear  and  definite  to  one's  self,  and  is 
tons  an  excellent  means  of  mental  cultivation.  Yet 
more, — the  young  who  have  neglected  original  com- 
position, are  often  troubled  and  perplexed,  in  writing 
a  school  exercise  or  even  a  letter,  to  find  something 
to  say  and  a  proper  way  to  say  it.  Now  let  the  hab- 
it of  wriung  down  the  thoughts  one  has,  and  the  (acts 
one  observes,  be  commenced  early  and  kept  up,  and 
writing  will  soon  be  easy.  Instead  of  flying  away 
when  yon  take  np  yoor  pen,  the  thoughts  will  cluster 
around,  as  if  waiting  their  torn,  and  the  proper  words 
will  "  trip  in  as  nimble  smvitors,"  in  their  proper 
places. 


The  Greatest  Trust. 

Gen.  IT.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Mayor  of  Roxbory,  in 
his  inaugural  Address,  speaks  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  following  just  terms  :— 

"  Among  all  the  various  trusts  which  have  been 
confided  to  the  municipal  government,  that  of  provi- 
ding for  the  establishment,  support,  aud  supervision 
of  the  publie  schools  is  decidedly  of  the  most  immedi- 
ate consequence.  So  liberal,  thus  far,  has  been  the 
appropriation  for  these  purposes,  and  so  ably  have  the 
School  Committee  performed  their  duties  in  its  ex- 
penditure, and  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  all  the  schools,  that  they  can  be  favorbly  compared 
with  Uioso  of  the  highest  reputation,  in  any  other  part 
of  our  country  ;  while  the  members  of  that  committee 
are  deservedly  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  government  and  the  people,  for  their  gra- 
tuitous, yet  very  responsible  and  laborious  services. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  liteiary  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion, which  is  obtained  in  these  juvenile  seminar  leu, 
that  render  them  so  necessary  and  valuable ;  but  the 
moral  principles  which  are  there  inculcated,  the  rec-  ! 
titude  of  conduct  which  is  superinduced,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  character  which  i*  attained,  that  places  them 
at  the  head  of  all  the  other  institutions  which  have 
beep  devised  by  man,  for  the  early  development  and 
lasting  establishment  of  those  exalted  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  on  which  individual  happiness  and 
prosperity,  the  stability  of  governments  and  the  glory 
of  nations  depend." 

"Paleysaid,  that  "  to  send  an  uneducated  child 
into  the  world,  is  little  better  than  to  turn  wild  beasts 
into  the  streets  and  one  of  our  moat  eminent  philos- 
ophers and  philanthropists  has  declared  that  "  mothers 
snd  school  masters  planted  the  Beeds  of  nearly  all  the 
good  which  exists  in  the  world, and  therefore,  its  ref- 
ormation must  be  begun  under  the  parental  roof  and 
in  the  school  house."  Whenever  and  wherever  prop- 
er attention  is  paid  to  the  mind,  heart,  conduct  and 


manners  of  children,  by  fathers,  mothers,  and  school 
instructors,  their  future  lives  become  admirable  illus- 
trations of  the  glorious  influence  of  such  early  incul- 
cations of  virtue  and  piety." 

Agriculture  in  Schools.  Some  time  since  Prof. 
Johnson  of  Edinburgh  (eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry)  travelled  several  months  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose,  partly,  of 
delivering  a  series  of  Lectures  to  various  assemblies 
of  farmers.  The  result  was  an  application  from  teach- 
ers of  parochial  schools  (the  common  schools  of  Scot- 
land) for  a  short  course  of  lectures  ou  the  best  mode 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  to 
the  older  boys  in  their  schools.  The  request  was  com- 
plied with ;  and  more  than  400  teachers  attended  the 
lectures,  whteh  excited  among  them  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

Look  for  the  Gold  and  Gems.  Find  out  the 
golden  side  of  each  child's  character,  and  govesn  as 
much  as  possible  through  that.  Study  the  excellent 
points  in  each  child's  mind,  arid  seek  through  them  to 
awake  and  discipline  the  whole. 

The  Face.  We,  that  is,  I  and  he,  find  upon  a 
human  face,  when  it  is  old,  the  notched  counting - 
stick  of  severe  sorrows  which  have  so  rudely  passed 
over  it ;  and  when  it  is  yoong,  it  appears  to  us  like  a 
blooming  flower-bed  on  the  slope  of  a  volcano,  whose 
next  eruption  will  overwhelm  it  with  destruction. — 
Ah  !  either  the  future  or  the  past  is  written  in  every 
face,  and  makes  us,  if  not  melancholy,  at  least  mild 
and  gtBlle.—Richier's  ««  Thorn  Pieces." 


En  ero y  .  A  man  with  knowledge,  but  without  en- 
ergy, is  a  house  furnished,  but  not  inhabited  ;  a  man 
with  energy,  but  no  knowledge,  a  bouse  dwelt  in,  bnt 
unfurnished. — Crystals  from  a  Cavtrn. 

The  Study  or  A ori cultural  Chemistry  has 
been  introduced  lately  into  some  of  our  New  England 
Academies.   In  that  way  it  may  the  i 
our  common  schools. 


Answer  to  the  Enigma  in  oar  first  number— Latin 
Dictionary.   


NOTICK. 

It  i«  proposed  to  hold  s  Common  School  Convention  at 
Londonderry  (North  ViDsge)  on  TueMay  snd  Wednesday, 
th«  29th  and  30th  of  Jans  next,  commencing  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.  School  Tencher*.  Dirt  riot  Committees,  Town  Snpor- 
int«ndent«,  and  the  Mends  of  education  generally,  in  Lon- 
donderry nod  the  adjoining  and  neighboring  towns,  are  in- 
vited to  bo  present.  Lectures  on  various  subjects  will  be 
delivered.  The  espedicuey  of  corporal  punishment  in  school, 
of  offering  premium!  to  tho*e  r«P»«  «»•*  exo*1  ™*  »»* 
of  the  practice  of  teachers  "boarding  around,'  will  be  dto- 
cu-^od.  The  object  of  teachers'  wages  will  also  be  brought 
before  the  Convention  for  corporation.  It  Is  hoped  that 
District  Committees  wOl  not  fail  to  see  that  thotr  Teachers 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  this  Convention,  as  the  «or- 
r«  expected  to  bo  of  special  servics  to  them. 

AnoiooM  Blows,  Sop't  of  Common 

Schools  for  Windham  County. 

Braltleboro',  May  27th,  1817. 
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Distances  of  the  Planets, 

Map  1  shows  all  the  planets  at  their  relative  dis- 
tances from  the  sun.  The  scale  is  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  miles  to  an  inch.  The  distances  of  the  planets 
in  miles  are  as  follows  : 

Morcury,  37  millions. 

Venus,  60  " 

Earth,  95  » 

Mars,  145  " 

Vesta,  225  » 

Juno,  254  » 

Ceres,  263  " 

Pallas,  263  " 

Astma,  253  " 

Jupiter,  405 

Saturn,  900   "  • 

Ilerschel,         1600  " 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  these  vast  dis- 
tances.  They  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by 
considering  the  time  it  would  require  for  even  a  rapid 
body  to  visit  them  from  the  sun. 

Were  a  body  to  move  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  without  intermission,  it  would  require 
near  eight  and  a  half  years  for  it  to  paw  from  tho  sun 
to  the  nearest  of  these  planets.  To  visit  the  earth 
would  requite  over  twenty-one  years ;  and  to  reach 
Ilerschel  over  four  hundred  years  ! 

Railroad  cars  travel  at  a  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
or  a  mile  every  two  minutes.  Now  if  there  was  a 
railroad  from  the  aun  to  the  orbit  of  Herschel,  and  the 
orbiu  of  the  other  planets  were  stopping  places  on  the 
route,  the  train  would  reach- 
Mercury,   in    152  years. 

Venus,      "    264  " 

Earth,  361  «• 

-Mars,        "     554  " 

Jupiter,      •«   1884  " 

Satum,      "  3493  " 

Herschel,   "  6933 
Such  a  journey  would  be  equal  tn  riding  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  times  over  Whitney's  railroad 
from  Boston  to  Oregon. 

It  is  now  about  5850  years  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Had  a  train  of  cars  started  from  the  sun  at 
that  time  to  visit  the  orbit  of  Henehel,  and  tiaveled 
day  and  night  ever  since,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
per  hour,  they  would  still  have  284  millions  of  miles 
to  travel  before  they  would  reach  their  journey's  end. 
To  finish  the  passage  would  require  1083  years  long- 
er ;  the  whole  of  time  past  and  a  thousand  years  to 
come ! 

Such  is  the  vast  area  embraced  within  the  orbits  of 
the  planets,  and  the  spaces  over  which  the  sunlight 
travels  to  warm  and  enlighten  its  attendant  worlds." — 


HlSTOKlCAL  En tO MA,  COMPOSED    OF  26  LcTTKRS. 

My  14th,  0th,  13th,  18th,  15th,  and  4th,  a  warrior, 
supposed  to  be  the  first  king.  My  13th,  5th,  14th, 
5th,  and  19th,  a  civil  user  of  the  East.  My  8th,  16th, 
13th,  5th,  and  1 8th,  the  greatest  of  tho  Greek  poets. 
My  3d,  5th,  3d,  18th,  15th,  16lb  and  19th,  founder  of 
Athens.   My  4th,  9th,  4ih  and  15th,  daughter  of  tho 


king  of  Tyre.  My  19th,  i6lh,  19th,  15th  and  14Qi, 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  My  12th ,  2.r>th,  3d, 
21st,  18th,  7th,  2 1st  and  19th,  a  reformer  of  the  Spar- 
tan republic.  My  26th,  5th,  14th  and  I5th,  a  philos- 
opher of  the  Stoic  sobool.  My  24th,  6th,  14th,  15th, 
16th,  8th,  15th  and  14th,  a  celebrated  historian  and 
philosopher.  My  1st,  18th,  3d,  8lh,  9th,  13th,  5th, 
4th,  5th  and  19th,  a  distinguished  geometrician  of  Syr- 
acuse. My  14th,  91st,  13th,  9th,  90th,  15th  and 
18th,  grandfather  of  the  founder  of  Rome.  My  6th, 
18th,  15th,  9th,  19th  19th,  1st,  18th  and  90th,  an  en- 
tertaining French  chronicler.  My  2d,  let,  3d,  15th 
and  14th,  an  English  philosopher  and  universal  ge- 
nius. My  11th,  5th,  16th,  12th,  5lh  and  18tb,  a  Ger- 
man  astronomer.  My  17lh  21st,  0th,  18th,  9th,  14th, 
91st  and  19th,  a  name  given  to  Romulus  by  the  Ro- 
mans. My  22d,  15th,  12th,  90th,  1st,  9th,  18th  and 
5th,  a  French  writer  of  great  celebrity.  My  14th, 
5th,  23d,  20th,  15lh  and  14th,  a  profound  mathemati- 
cian and  philosopher.  My  1st,  12th,  6th,  I8lh,  5th 
and  4th,  founder  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  My 
10th,  2let,  2d,  1st,  and  12th,  the  first  musician  in  an- 
cient history.  The  whole  comprises  a  word  of  three 
sylables,  used  in  every  written  language. 

The  Heart.  In  a  single  hour  the  heart  beats 
3,600  times,  discharges  7,200  ounces  of  blood,  which 
passes  through  the  body  25  times.  In  24  hours  the 
blood  in  the  body  circulates  through  the  heart  000 


The  Hok  axd  the  Slate.  As  1  was  riding  in  the 
stage,  looking  to  sec  what  conld  be  seen,  as  all  pas- 
sengers do,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  lad  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  a  bright  new  hoc  with  a  neat  handle  at- 
tached to  it,  and  on  his  hoc-handle  there  was  suspend- 
ed a  slate.  "  Noblereprcsentative  of  a  northern  labo- 
rer!" 1  exclaimed.  "  March  on,  brave  boy 'march 
on  »  Keep  thy  grasp  on  both  the  hoe  and  slate,  and 
thy  country  will  be  grateful  for  the  day  that  gave  thee 
birth .  Let  manual  labor  and  intellectual  effort  go  hand 
in  hand,  and,  heeding  the  God  of  our  fathers,  we  are 
safe."— .V.  Y.  Evangelist. 


Ciiok  k  or  Books.  Tho  books  wc  read  ought  to  be 
chosen  with  great  caro.  An  ancient  king  of  Egypt 
had  written  over  his  library,  "  The  medicines  of  the 
soul."    How  many  books  are  poison  to  the  soul ! 


When  you  sec  a  person  continually  barking  al,  and 
abusing  those  possessed  of  influence,  you  may  know 
that,  like  a  dog  al  the  loot  of  the  tree,  he  barks  be- 
cause he  can't  climb. 


Lavatcr  says,  'He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointed- 
ly asks,  calmly  speaks,  cooly  answers,  and  ceases 
when  he  has  no  more  to  say,  U  in  possession  of  some 
of  the  best  requisites  of  man.' 

M.  de  Morrollcs  said  of  a  censorious  neighbor : 
"  His  mouth  costs  him  nothing,  for  he  always  opens 
it  at  the  expense  of  others.  I  wish  that  some  day  he 
would  bite  his  tongue,  for  then  he  would  poison  him- 
self." 
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Agricultural  Interests  Of  Vermont. 

In  a  country  so  extensive  as  our  own  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  must  necessarily  be  various, 
and  those  pursuing  even  the  same  occupation,  are 
often  placed  in  circumstances  so  varied,  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  pursue  entirely  a  different  course  to 
obtain  the  same  object.   This  is  especially  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  the  farmer.  In 
Louisiana  farming  means  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  the  production 
of  rice  and  cotton  ;  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
raising  oi  tobacco ;  in  Kentucky,  of  hemp  and  corn . 
and  in  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  grains.    Now  it  is  plain  that 
a  good  farmer  in  Louisiana  might  find  all  his  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  no  use  if  he  should  move  into  New 
York  ;  and  the  farmer  in  Ohio,  who  could  raise  his 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  an  acre,  would  cut  a  poor 
furore  in  attempting  to  raise  rice  and  cotton  in 
Georgia,  and  the  very  negroes  would  laugh  at  him 
for  his  ignorance  of  farming.    The  varieties  of  soil 
and  climate,  of  the  market  and  the  pnee  of  labor,  re- 
quire the  cultivation  of  different  crops,  and  the  use  of 
different  means  for  the  production  of  the  same  crops. 
Io  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  lime  is  used  with  great 
advantage  on  wheat  land,  while  on  the  limestone 
hills  of  Vermont  it  apparently  has  little  effect.  In 
New  York  plaster  is  used  extensively,  while  in  Ver- 
mont we  must  find  some  substitute  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  freight.   In  Massachusetts  the  Brown 
Com  and  other  large  varieties  may  be  raised  to  ad- 
vantage, while  hero  our  short  seasons  require  that  we 
should  use  the  smaller  Canada  corn, — at  least  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  State.    In  Connecticut  much  of 
the  work  on  the  farm,  such  as  ploughing,  manuring, 
&c,  may  be  done  while  Vermont  is  still  shrouded  in 
her  robe  of  snow  ;  and  the  question  arises  whether 
we  should  attend  to  soeh  work  in  the  Spring  or  Fall. 

These  considerations  show  the  importance  of  an 
Agricultural  paper,  devoted  particularly  to  Vermont 
Agriculture.    We  have  some  very  valuable  agricul- 
tural papers  published  in  our  country,  full  of  useful  in- 
formation ;  but  these  are  designed  for  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  peculiar  in- 
terests of  the  Slate  of  Vermont  wouli  occupy  any 
large  portion  of  such  papers.    It  would  be  woll-  if 
some  one  of  them  were  taken  and  read  by  every 
farmer  io  the  Slate,  and  a  dollar  thus  spent  would  be 
as  valuable  as  the  product  of  an  aero  of  good  land. — 
But  if  such  a  paper  would  be  thus  valuable,  one  pub- 
lished In  onr  own  State  and  devoted  entirely  or  prin- 
cipally to  our  interests,  would  be  doubly  valuable  to 
us,  and  any  farmer  cultivating  twenty  acres  of  land, 
could  better  afford  to  lose  the  product  of  his  best 
acre  than  live  without  the  paper.   Some  farmers  do 
take  valuable  agricultural  papers  from  other  States, 
and  for  the  most  part,  they  would  think  they  coohj 
not  afford  to  do  without  one  published  in  the  State, 
even  though  it  should  cost  four  times  twenty-five 
cents. 


There  are  some  farmers  in  this  State  who  obtain 
twice  as  much  profits  from  their  farms  as  others ;  and 
the  secret  of  their  success  is  their  superior  knowledge 
— such  knowledge  as  is  communicated  from  month  to 
month  in  agricultural  papers.  Should  every  farmer  ~ 
in  the  State  take  such  a  paper  and  read  it  constantly, 
in  ten  years  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State 
would  be  doubled.  If  every  farmer  should  take  such 
a  paper  and  read  it,  and  encourage  his  children  to 
read  it,  he  would  do  better  for  them  than  if  he  should 
give  them  each  a  farm.  There  are  those  wV  feel  a 
commendable  interest  in  the  cause  of  agricultural  im- 
provement ;  and  if  they  will  lend  their  influence,  per- 
sonal, direct  and  efficient,  in  securing  the  circulation 
of  such  a  paper,  and  also  in  communicating  through 
its  columns  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  they 
will  accomplish  much  towards  securing  an  object  so 
rery  desirable.  A  united  effort  for  this  object  will 
result  in  placing  Vermont  where  she  should  be,  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Union. 

Aoricoim. 


Wool  Depots. 

Messrs.  Editors, — I  perceive  by  a  short  article 
copied  from  your  paper,  that  wool-growers  are  begin- 
ning to  direct  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing Wool  Depots  for  the  sale  of  their  wool. 

That  the  present  system  of  buying  and  selling  wool 
is  very  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Farmer,  is 
a  fact  much  better  understood  by  buyers  and  manufac- 
turers, than  by  the  wool  grower,  for  the  reason  that 
the  latter  has  not  usually  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
true  value  of  his  wool,  and  of  course  must  trust  quite 
too  much  to  the  reports  of  the  purchaser  for  this  in- 
formation. Let  us  look  at  the  natural  tendencies  of 
the  present  system. 

Experience  teaches  manufacturers  and  wool  buyers, 
that  by  united  plans  and  efforts,  the  price  of  wool  can 
he  in  most  cases  brought  under  their  control.  It 
would  be  natural  therefore,  that  previous  to  the  sea- 
son of  baying,  there  should  be  a  general  understand- 
ing among  them  as  to  the  prices  to  be  offered  for  the 
coming  clip,  and  that  this  combined  decision  should 
be  extensively  circulated  among  the  farmers  to  pre- 
pare them  for  those  prices.  Then  would  come  the 
buyers,  whose  interest  it  is  to  boy  as  cheap  aa  they 
can.  To  meet  with  good  success,  they  would  find  it 
essential  to  convince  the  producer  that  the  prices  pro- 
posed are  all  the  wool  is  worth,  if  not  more  ;  in  doing 
which,  all  means  would  bo  used  that  are  consistent 
with  a  liberal  conscience.  They  may  compare  the 
present  prospects  with  the  past  and  future— talk  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool  and  cloths — flooded 
state  of  the  market — scarcity  of  money,  &«■•  coming 
to  the  general  conclusion  that  now  is  the  time  to  sell, 
as  the  market  price  will  be  no  higher,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility must  fall ;  in  confirmation  of  which  they  can 
quote  each  other  as  authority.  If  wool  lias  been 
bought  tt  a  low  price,  tbey  would  be  naturally  in- 
clined to  make  it  as  public  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  extol  the  condition  and  quality  of  tholot  sold. 
Should  thwe  or  similar  schemes  fail,  they  might  leave 
you  after  giving  aome  friendly  advice,  and  very  hon- 
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estly  remark  that  they  have  offered  all  they  can  afford 
to  pay,  and  do  not  believe  any  one  will  make  a  better 
proposal ;  if  you  should  have  a  better,  or  a  certain 
price  offered,  yon  are  ad vi&ed  m  a  friend  to  sell.— 
Should  they  not  see  fit  to  give  yon  another  call,  the 
rase  can  be  slated  to  a  brother  buyer,  who  may  try 
his  skill,  and  perhaps  make  a  small  advance  io  the 
price.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  nae  of  these  and 
many  other  means  that  might  be  named,  might  it  not 
be  expected  that  the  principal  part  of  the  wool  could 
be  purchased  at  a  reduced  price !  Should  there  hap- 
pen to  be  a  lot  that  could  not  be  bought  at  a  bargain, 
it  might  be  reported  to  distant  purchasers  aa  sold,  or 
ae  "coarse,  dirty  stuff." 

I  do  not  say  that  all  wool-buyers  manage  in  this 
way  ;  doubtless  there  are  among  tbem  those  who  hon- 
orably resist  tbe  temptation.  But  I  ask,  does  not  our 
present  way  of  selling  wool  invite  a  kind  of  manage- 
ment substantially  such  as  I  hate  described  1  And 
ought  we  not  to  guard  against  it  ?  Wool  Depots,  un  • 
der  the  superintendence  of  men  of  the  requisite  quali- 
fications, would, in  my  opinion,  remove  these  evils. — 
Could  they  be  established  by  competent  and  responsi- 
ble persons  who  will  act  conscientiously  in  represent- 
ing  the  wool-growers'  interest,  I  believe  they  would 
be  the  most  efficient  means  for  securing  equitable 
sales,  and  would  prove  a  source  of  convenience  and 
economy  both  to  the  grower  and  manufacturer. 

Have  we  not  men  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  Far- 
mer and  Manufacturer,  who  are  willing  to  engage  io 
this  enterprise  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  save 
a  large  annual  tax  paid  to  this  third  intermediate  class 
— the  agents  and  speculators  1  We  should  remember 
that.provided  our  wool  costs  the  manufacturer  its  value, 
nearly  all  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  buying  and 
selling  until  it  falls  into  his  bands,  is  taken  from  tbe 
pocket  of  the  producer.  And  let  us  not  forget  when 
purchasers  pay  us  their  annual  visit,  that  the  prices  at 
which  we  sold  our  wool  the  past  season,  have  secured 
to  many  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  from  10 
to  16  per  cent,  interest,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  fend  ; 
and  that  too  after  deducting  the  commissions  and 
profits  of  agents  and  speculators. 

How  think  you,  wool-growers,  such  profits  would 
compare  with  that  of  raising  wool 1 

Eben'r  Bridge. 

Pomfret,  Vt.,  May,  1847. 

Wool  Depots. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  B.  Nott,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Society,  to  the  President 


One  rectory  that  1  can  name,  values  a  certain  de- 
scription of  wool  only  at  35  cents  per  lb.,  because  it  is 
unsuited  to  their  style  of  goods ;  while  tho  very  same 
wool  is  valued  in  another  factory  at  40  cents  per  lb., 
for  the  opposite  reason. 

Here  is  the  evidence,  in  one  case  at  least,  that  in 
ibis  country,  as  in  England,  tbe  manufacturer  under- 
values the  wool  brought  to  his  factory  for  sale. 

Again,  tho  Moosselin  de  Laiue  manufacturers  in 


i 


used  wool  of  precisely  tbe  market 
But  the  style  of  the 


wool  is  different ;  the  staple  of  the  one  1 
than  the  other. 

The  interest  of  both  would  be  promoted  by  sorting 
wool,  not  only  as  to  ita  quality  and  the  condition  of 
the  fleece,  but  also  as  to  style,  and  undoubtedly  both 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a  trifle  more  per  pound — a 
trifle  it  is  true— but  success  often  depends  upon  trifles. 

The  staplers  of  satinet  factories  and  other  manufac- 
turers of  coarse  fabrics,  frequently  collect  large  stocks 
of  wool  of  a  quality  used  only  by  the  manufacturers 
of  broadcloth.  Yet  for  this  superior  wool  no  more 
has  been  paid  by  the  satinet  maker  than  for  that  of 
inferior  quality,  which  is  perfectly  well  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  I  bare  before  me  the  evidence  of  one  case, 
where  an  advance  of  SO  cents  per  lb.  was  obtained  by 
a  manufacturer  of  satinets,  for  of  a  quality  too  good 
for  his  purpose.  So  also  the  makers  of  monsselin  de 
laines,  purchase  large  quantities  of  wool  in  order  to 
select  from  it  only  that  which  hss  sufficient  length  of 
staple  to  suit  the  purpose ;  the  residue  is  disposed  of 
to  others.  A  company  can  be  named  who  annually 
use  200,000  lbs.  of  mousselin  de  laine  wool,  and  yet 
buy  350,000  lbs.  to  select  from. 

Those  manufacturers  who  require  tbe  best  and  the 
finest  wool  for  their  goods,  are  compelled,  under  the 
existing  practice,  to  buy  large  quantities  of  wool  un* 
suited  to  their  purpose.  An  establishment  can  be 
named  that  has  150,000  lbs  of  wool  now  on  hand,  thus 
obtained,  and  which  they  will  gladly  return  lo  the  far- 
mer at  cost.  The  Middlesex  Company  use  annually 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  wool ;  what  then  must  be  the  amount 
of  surplus  wool  puxchssed  by  them  ? 

A  Vermont  manufacturer  of  broadcloths  purchased 
a  lot  of  wool  in  Dutchess  county  ;  among  it  was  some 
wool  brought  from  hie  own  immediate  neighbors,  and 
which  he  could  have  purchased  before  he  left  home  if 
it  had  suited  his  style  of  goods,  without  paying  a 
price  for  it  enhanced  by  tbe  profits  of  two  factors, 
through  whsoe  hands  it  had  passed,  and  the  expenso 
of  the  journey  to  Dutchess  county  and  back.  The 
manufacturer  must  be  paid  for  this  useless  employ- 
ployment  of  his  capital.  He  is  paid,  even  though  un- 
wittingly ;  he  is  paid  by  the  flock-master. 

I  have  collected  numerous  facta  to  sustain  the  po- 
sition I  have  taken,  but  one  has  recently  come  under 
my  notice  so  conclusive  that  I  select  it  in  preference 
to  others  for  this  purpose.  A  lot  of  wool,  amounting 
to  several  thousand  pounds,  was  put  up  in  the  man- 
ner complained  of,  in  1844,  but  was  not  sold  till  1845. 
and  was  then  sold  without  being  sorted.  The  clip  of 
the  same  flock  for  1845  was  put  up  as  it  ought  to  bo, 
and  was  also  sold— but  sorted ;  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  the  coarser  fleeces,  amounting  to  1-10  of  the  quan- 
tity put  up  in  1844,  beingseparated.  Both  lots  were 
cleansed  by  the  same  manufacturer,  in  all  respects 
under  the  sumo  circumstances  except  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  yet  the  last  lot  brought  10  cents  per  lb. 
more  than  the  former.  Both  lots  were  stapled  and 
cleansed,  and  the  real  value  of  each  determined  by 
the  manufacturer  under  circumstances  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  truth  was  fully  and  fairly  ascertained 
and  stated. 

Those  who  take  short  sighted  views  of  thingB,  may 
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noi  Bee  clearly  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  evil 
here  pointed  out.  They  may  say  that  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  quite  as  much  if  net  more  wool  is  pur- 
chased under  any  other  system  ;  and  if  one  class  of 

tbey  do  not  want,  they  can  sell  them  to  others  who 
do.  All  this  is  undeniable.  Bat  the  manufacturers 
no  more  desire  to  be  merchants  than  they  desire  to  be 
wool-growers,  and  thus  acquire  themselves  the  united 
profits  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant  and  the  manufao- 


ways  and  tied,  which  effectually  secures  the  fleece 
no  matter  how  roughly  handled.  After  it  receives  J 
slight  pressure  it  presents  somewhat  the  form  of  a 
cheese. ' '  He  earnestly  enjoius  that  the  fleec  es  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  nothing  put  within  them 
but 


The  history  of  Commerce  shows  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions this  jumble  of  different  pursuits  is  fatal  to 
prosperity.  If  the  manufacturer,  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  nevertheless  compelled  to  some  extent 
to  pursue  this  course,  he  will  not  transfer  an  accumu- 
lation of,  to  him,  useless  wool,  to  a  brother  manufac- 
turer, without  a  pro/it,  and  whatever  that  profit  may 
be,  it  is  so  much  abstracted  from  the  profit  of  the 
wool-grower. 

Afrain :  Whatever  retards  the  prosperity  of  the 
woolen  factories,  abates  measurably  the  profits  of  the 
flock-master,  and  among  the  various  hindrances  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  this  description  ot  manufac- 
turers, none  has  been  more  potent  in  its  baneful  influ- 
ence than  the  known  and  acknowledged  fact  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  is  requisite  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. 1  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  by  and  by,  that  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  wool-grower  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  lessen  this  evil,  and  bring  the  cotton  and  the 
woolen  manufacturer  more  nearly  to  a  level. 

The  150,00  pounds  of  wool  referred  to  has  cost  that 
Company  not  less  than  $  52,500,  a  very  nice  sum  to 
lay  perfectly  idle  for  more  than  a  year.  The  hare 
mention  of  the  fact  will  convince  any  ono  that  this 
Company  would  readily  pay  more  than  it  now  does 
fur  the  description  of  wool  it  actually  wants,  if  an 
outlay  so  enormous  and  at  the  same  so  unnecessary 
can  lie  saved. 


Preparing  Wool  for  Market. 

Mr.  Morrell,  in  the  "  American  SheplierJ,"  gives 
particular  directions  in  regard  to  preparing  wool  for 
market.  He  recom meads  that  the  fleeces,  as  fast  as 
they  are  takon  from  lite  sheep,  should  bo  spread  on  a 
ubie,  the  outside  uppermost.  The  fleece  is  then 
carefully  spread  out,  the  ragged  portions  from  the 
neck,  head,  and  skirts  sejarated,  and  the  fleece  then 
made  as  compact  as  possible,  by  pushing  the  sides 
w  warJs  the  centre.  "  The  looac  wool  is  then  thrown 
upon  the  fleece,  which  is  followed  by  turning  over  the 
sides  and  ends  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  stripe,  say 
about  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wWe, 
which  is  moved  to  the  front  edge  of  the  table.  He  then 
commences  to  roll  the  long  stripe,  aided  by  a  hoy  at 
the  other  end  of  it,  who  lay  their  arms  flat  from  the 
elbow  to  press  the  wool  as  the  rolling  proceeds,  till 
the  stripe  is  reduced  to  six  or  nine  inched  in  width, 
depending  on  the  sine  of  the  fleece.  The  boy  then 
mounts  upon  the  table,  and  each  commences  rolling 
from  the  ends  of  the  6tripe  till  tho  parts  meet,  when 
the  boy  rolls  his  portion  on  the  top        n^ist  nil's, 


To  Wool-Growers. 

Numerous  liberal  minded  persons  interested  in  the 
Wool  business,  having  placed  funds  at  our  disposal 
for  the  purpose  herein  after  meutioued,  we  shall,  on 
the  1st  day  of  October  next,  award  and  pay  tho  fol- 
lowing premiums,  viz  :  Ten  Gold  Medals  werth  ten 
dollars  each  for  the  ten  entire  clips  of  most  valuable 
fleeces  for  clmhiug  purposes — ten  Gold  Medals  worth 
ten  dollars  each  for  the  ten  entire  clips  of  the  moat 
valuable  fleeces  for  combing  or  worsted  purposes— ten 
premiums  of  ten  dollars  each  for  the  ten  best  condi- 
tioned entire  clips  of  Saxony  Wool — ten  premiums  of 
same  amount  for  the  ten  best  conditioned  entire  clips 
of  Merino  Wool — ten  premiums  of  same  amount  for  the 
ten  best  conditioned  entire  clips  of  Merino  grade 
Woo] — ten  premiums  of  same  amount  for  the  ten  best 
conditioned  entire  clips  for  combing  fleeces.  All 
Wool-Growers  throughout  the  United  States  are  in- 
vited to  compete  for  them.  We  would  again  invito 
tho  attention  of  Wool-Growers  to  our  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  preparing  wool  for  market  as  published  in 
the  reports  of  the  Wool-Growers'  meeting  at  Steu- 
beuvillo,  Ohio,  the  10th  of  February,  1817,  also  in 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  and  other  papers  of  the  country. 

All  bales  of  wool  designed  for  our  care,  should  have 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  grower  plainly  written  or 
printed  on  them  in  full,  together  with  our  addres,  as 
follows  :  "  Perkins  &  Brown,  Springfield,  Mass." 

All  lots  of  wool  intended  to  compete  for  the  pre- 
miums, should  reach  us  by  the  first  of  August  next. 
Growers  may  receive  premiums  if  their  wool  be  put 
up  and  matked  separately,  even  though  the  wool 
come  through  the  merchant  or  other  wool  dealer. 
Any  further  contributions  from  Wool-Growers  or  oth- 
er public  spirited  persons  will  be  expended  in  prepar- 
ing the  medals,  publishing  a  report,  and  in  additional 
premiums. 

All  Editors  of  Periodicals  friendly  to  agricultural 
pursuits  throughout  the  United  States,  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  publish. 

PERKINS  &  BROWN. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  April  SO,  1847. 

Mail.  To  the  Editor* : — There  is  in  this  vicinity 
a  large  quantity  of  what  Dr.  Thayer  tells  me  is  blue 
marl ;  and  he  advises  me  to  try  it  as  a  manure.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what  is 
tho  best  method  of  using  it,  sod  on  what  soil,— day 
or  sand,  wet  or  dry!  S.  E. 

We  have  not  time  to  answer  now  ;  and  beg  leave 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  State  Geologist.— Eos. 

Larok  Csop  of  Oats.  J.  C.  &  A.  C.  Powers  of 
Pittsford,  stale  that  they  raised  the  last  season  from 
110  rods  of  ground,  05  bushels  of  good  oats;  at  the 
rate  of  137  bushels  per  acre. 
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Cora  Fodder. 

Last  year  I  gave  yon  a  short  aocount  of  my  sowed 
corn  crop.  In  the  winters  of  '45,  '6,  it  was  ray  prin- 
cipal dependence  for  fodder.  Oo  the  produce  of  two 
acres,  I  saved  a  horse,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  three  cows, 
and  three  young  catllo,  which  else  would  have  been 
nearly  sacrificed,  as  were  my  neighbors'  cattle.  The 
drouth  had  so  cnt  off  the  hay,  that  people  offered  one- 
half  their  stock  to  get  the  other  half  wintered,  and  no 
one  would  take  them  at  that. 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  experiment,  that  I 
determined  to  •«  try  again."  So  this  year  I  sowed  the 
same  amount  of  land  again,  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  broadcast.  I  had  a 
fair  yield,  and  though  I  do  not  need  it  as  last  year, 
yet  it  is  preferred  by  all  my  cattlo  to  the  beet  of  hay. 
They  will  leave  hay  untouched  when  the  corn  fodder 
is  before  them,  quite  as  much  as  they  will  leave  straw 
when  that  and  hay  ire  both  offered  them  at  a  time. — 
They  will  eat  up  all  the  fodder  clean,  seeming  to  pre- 
fer the  stalks  (which  are  fall  of  saccharine  matter,)  to 
the  leaves.  And  when  I  feed  with  corn  fodder,  I  use 
no  grain,  which  T  am  obliged  to  do  when  I  feed  hay. 
On  this  account  this  food  is  admirable  for  calves,  and 
young  cattle.  Iam  keeping  some  calves  on  this  alone, 
without  a  particle  of  grain,  and  they  are  in  fine  order. 
Horses  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  hay.  Cattle  and  sheep 
do  much  better. 

On  the  ground  of  economy,  it  is  altogether  betier 
than  any  other  feed  I  have  tried.  It  requires  very  lit- 
tle labor,  except  the  harvesting,  (which  is  a  heavy 
job,)  and  the  yield  per  acre,  has  been  at  least  seven 
tons  of  cored  fodder.  It  is  called  good  grass  that 
yields  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  and  much  does  less. 
Tito  only  trouble  about  the  corn  fodder  is,  that  it  needs 
a  great  deal  of  curing.  It  is  so  green  it  will  heat  and 
spoil  unless  it  is  thoroughly  dried.  After  trying  sev- 
eral ways,  I  now  bind  it  in  small  bundles  as  soon  as 
cut— shock  it  right  on  the  ground,  and  let  the  shocks 
stand  six  or  eight  weeks  in  this  way,  when  it  is  so 
dry  that  it  may  be  packed  in  a  mow,  and  except  the 
outside,  is  perfectly  bright  and  free  from  must.  The 
outside  is  blackened  a  little,  but  none  of  it  is  wasted. 
—  Ohio  Cultivator.   

Quantity  of  Corn  to  the  Acre.  If  Farmers 
would  examine  their  corn  fields,  they  would  doubtless 
often  find  single  hills,  and  several  hills  together,  that 
wonld  yield  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  corn  be  planted  in  hills  three  feet 
one  way  and  two  the  other,  and  each  hill  to  yield 
three  large  ears,  or  an  equivalent.  Thero  would  be 
7,980  hills  to  the  acre .  Five  ears  of  Brown  corn  have 
been  found  to  give  a  full  quart  shelled .  At  three  earn 
to  the  hill,  then,  it  wonld  take  one  hill  and  two-thirds 
to  make  a  quart ;  Or  10  hills  would  yield  6  quarts. — 
Therefore,  as  10  to  0  so  is  7,800  to  4,966— the  num- 
ber of  quarts  to  the  sere  =  136}  bushels.  Mr.  Brown, 
who  introduced  the  Brown  corn  to  notice,  has  raised 
136  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Bnt  suppose  that,  instead  of  8  feet  by  9,  the  hills 
are  made  3  feet  apart  each  way.  The  number  of  hills 
will  their  be  reduced  to  4,840  ;  and  the  product  (sup- 
the  yield  per  hill  to  be  a 


;  or  468  bushels  less  than  if  planted  in  hills 
one  loot  nearer  each  other  in  the  row. 

This  simple  estimate  shows  the  importance  of  hat' 
tag  the  corn  accurately  planted,  so  as  to  leave  no 
waste  ground,  and  of  securing  the  proper  number  of 
vigorous  plants  in  every  hill. 


Advantage  of  Economy  uj  Various 
Corn  Fodder,  by  long  exposure  in  the  field,  los>es  one- 
half  of  its  nutritive  qualities,  and  by  housing  or  stack- 
ing in  a  damp  state,  and  feeding  in  an  improvident 
way,  the  one-half  of  what  remains  is  also  lost.  Corn 
should  be  cot  np  by  the  ground,  as  far  as  practicable, 
before  we  have  severe  frosts  ;  and  it  will  pay  ten-fold 
for  extra  care  and  labor,  in  securely  housing  in  a  dry 
state.  A  light  feed  of  cut  corn  fodder,  well  cured, 
night  and  morning,  in  a  clean,  warm  ttable,  with 
straw  fed  in  boxes,  through  the  day,  will  keep  cattle 
through  tho  winter  in  as  good  condition  as  they  are 
in  at  the  commencement. 

Buckwheat  straw,  when  well  cured  and  housed,  is 
but  little  inferior  to  hay  ;  and  the  chaff  is  eaten  by 
cattle  or  sheep  with  little  less  eagerness  than  oats  ;— 
the  chaff  of  fifty  bushels  of  oats  is  worth  one  feed  of 
hay  for  four  hundred  sheep ;  and  corn  cobs  ground 
with  a  small  portion  of  hard  grain  makes  good  feed 
for  cattle  or  sheep. 

Much  is  lost  by  uncomfortable  exposure  of  stock  to 
cold  and  storms.  By  carefully  saving  and  economi- 
cally feeding  all  coarse  fodder,  I  have  no  doubt  one- 
foorth  more  stock  may  be  well  wintered,  in  any  of  the 
grain-growing  districts  of  this  Slate,  than  is  at  pres- 
ent poorly  wintered,  in  the  usual  wasteful  way  of  sav- 
ing and  feeding. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  economy  in  door  fastenings 
fur  out-buildings,  mostly  in  the  time  it  takes  to  open 
and  shut  them.  I  find  none  so  convenient  and  durable 
as  good  wooden  ones,  and  the  latch  heavy  enough  to 
fall  easily  into  the  catch. 

There  is  also  a  great  waste  of  time  in  branding  or 
marking  shtrp,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  It  gives 
the  manufacturer  to  elip  the  tar  off  from  one  or  more 
large  letters.  The  proper  place  to  brand  is  on  ihe 
top  of  the  rnmp  ;  that  the  mark  may  be  seen  from  any 
position  the  sheep  may  chance  to  be  in,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  obliterated  by  their  crowding  together. 
The  size  of  the  letter  need  not  exceed  two  inches  in 
length,  and  should  be  put  on  without  handling  the 
sheep  at  all.  The  tar  should  be  in  a  shallow  vessel 
wjih  a  handle ;  the  sheep  should  be  in  a  close  pen, 
(ousily  made  with  feeding  boxes,)  when  they  may  be 
branded  and  counted  in  a  very  short  time,  without 
laying  hands  on  ihem.—  CuUivalar. 


Agricultural  Rbabino.  Milton  J.  Ross,  of  Al- 
len Co.,  O.,  says,  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator :  "  Thia 
year  1  had  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  from 
forty  acres — whieh  (or  this  region  is  a  remarkable 
crop — and  1  attribute  the  extra  yield  entirely  to  know- 
ledge I  hove  obtained  by  reading.  When  I  commenced 
twelve  years  ago,  my  wheat  crop  was  only 
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six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre."  •  •  "Mr.  Bael,  is 
his  life  time,  furnished  me  information,  through  his 
'  Cultivator, '  in  relation  to  making  and  using  manures, 


el  also  learned  mo  how  to  raise  one  h 
of  potatoes  from  two  boshsts  planting." 


Signs  of  Rain. 

Some  people  desire  a  weather  calendar  in  their  al- 
manacs, fully  believing,  no  doubt,  that  the  weather 
may  be  foretold  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  As  far 
bellarhowever  than  any  prognostications  of  audi  kind, 
we  copy  the  following,  said  to  hare  been  composed 
by  Dr.  Jenner,  as  an  excuse  for  not  accepting  the  in- 
vitation of  a  friend  to  make  an  excursion  with  him : — 
1.   The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow  ; 

9.  The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low  ; 
3-    The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4.  And  spiders  from  ihcir  cobwebs  peep. 

5.  Last  night  the  sun  wont  pale  to  bed, 

6.  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head ; 

7.  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8.  For  see,  a  rainbow  spam  the  sky. 

0.  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10.  Clos'd  is  the  pink-ey'd  pimpemell. 

11.  Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 
19.  Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

13.  Load  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry  ; 

14.  The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh . 

15.  How  restless  are  the  snorting  Swine, 

16.  The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 

17.  Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings ; 

18.  The  cricket  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ; 

19.  Pass  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws, 
80.  Sits,  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
91.  Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 
99.  And  nimbly  catch  lh'  incautious  Hies  ; 

93.  The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  bright, 

94.  lllum'd  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 

95.  At  desk  the  squallid  toad  was  seen, 

96.  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green  ; 

97.  The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

98.  And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays ; 

99.  The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

30.  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest.  . 

31.  Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still ; 
39.    The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill. 

33.  My  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste, 

34.  Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast ; 

35.  And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 
3G.  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

37.  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall — 

38.  As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

39.  'Twill  surely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow  ; 

40.  Our  jauut  must  be  put  off"  to-morrow. 

Rebellious  Hens.  A  neighbor  of  ours  stales  that 
hog's  lard  is  the  best  thing  he  can  And  to  mix  with 
the  dough  he  gives  to  his  hens.  He  says  one  cut  of 
this  fat,  aa  large  as  a  walnut,  will  set  a  he 


immediately  after  she  has  been  broken  up  from  her 
setting  ;  and  thus  his  hens  lay  through  the  whole  win- 
ter. Will  some  more  experimenters  try  the  virtues 
of  hog's  lard.— Boston  Ploughman. 


Dr.  Warren  on  the  Horse. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislative  Agricultural  Meet- 
ings closed  this  year  with  a  Lecture  on  the  Horse,  by 
Dr.  J.  U.  Warren.   He  said  :- 

"  The  food  of  the  horse  should  be  proportioned  to 
his  labor.  If  tbe  same  quantity  of  food  was  allowed 
to  a  horse  which  did  not  work,  as  to  one  which  did, 
the  consequences  would  soon  be  lata) — the  blind  stag- 
gers, which  was  apoplexy,  would  be  produced.  Four 
Lours  exercise  a  day  was  essential  to  the  health  of  a 
horse. 

Dr.  Warren  thought  that  horses  should  be  allowed 
stalls  that  were  6  or  7  feet  wide,  that  they  might  hate 
room  to  move  about  and  tarn  round.  It  was  well  to 
have  s  bar  behind  them,  and  to  leave  them  unhaltcrcd. 
It  was  a  mistaken  notion,  he  said,  that  after  hard  dri- 
ving, horses  should  be  kept  fasting  until  they  were 
cool.  A  horse  could  eat  with  as  much  safety  imme- 
diately on  stopping  after  a  hard  drive  as  at  any  time. 
A  little  moist  food  should  be  given  to  him  at  onee. — 
If  be  was  rery  thirsty  and  yet  was  hot,  ho  should  be 
furnished  with  warm  water. 

The  Dr.  condemned,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
the  use  of  the  check-rein.  It  was  a  piece  of  cruelty 
to  use  it ;  and  furthermore,  it  greatly  impaired  the 
ability  of  the  horse  to  draw  a  load,  or  travel  with  ease. 
It  was  particularly  necessary  that  the  horse  should  be 
able  to  throw  his  head  forward  in  traveling  up  a  hill." 


Warts  on  the  udder  and  teats  of  cows  may  be  easily 
removed,  simply  by  washing  them  in  a  solution  of 
slum  and  water.  We  have  known  this  application  to 
result  favorably,  after  all  other  prescriptions  had  failed. 


Gates.  Every  field  on  the  farm  should  be  entered 
by  a  good  self-shutting  and  sclf-faatening  gate.  Far- 
mers, who  are  too  bnsyin  summertime  to  make  them, 
or  get  them  made,  should  see  to  it  now.  How  long 
does  it  require  to  take  down  and  put  up  a  set  of  bars  J 
At  least  two  minutes  ;  which,  if  repeated  three  times 
a  day  for  a  year,  amounts  to  thirty  hours,  or  three 
days  of  working  time — which  would  yearly  pay  for  a 
good  gate.  Or  examine  it  in  another  point  of  view — 
three  times  a  day,  is  eighteen  hundred  limes  s  year ; 
now  is  there  a  man  between  Halifax  and  California, 
who  would  take  down  and  replace  a  set  of  bars  eight- 
een hundred  times  in  succession,  in  payment  for  a  farm 
gate !  Hardly ;  yet  this  is  the  price  yearly  paid  by 
those  who  use  bars  that  arc  constantly  passed,  and  the 
gate  is  not  obtained  by  it.  Again  how  much  better  is 
a  well  hung  gate,  than  one  half  hung  1  or  one  with  a 
good  self- fastening  latch,  than  one  with  a  pin  crowded 
into  sn  auger  hole!  Try  it  by  dragging  a  badly 
hung  gate  over  the  ground,  eighteen  hundred  times 
in  constant  succession,  securing  it  each  time  with  a 
pin,  sod  see  if  you  do  not  think  this  labor  would  psy 
and  a  latch. 
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Black  Sea  Wheat. 

: — Yoor  correspondent,  Mr.  Bacon, 


has  thrown  out  some  correct  hints  on  the  productive- 
ness of  Black  Sea  Wheat.  Those  farmers  who  have 
an  acre  or  more  of  common  tillage  land,  or  any  rich 
soil,  will  do  well  to  try  this  kind  of  grain.  The  berry 
is  Tory  hard,  bran  thin ;  it  requires  close  grinding  to 
make  good  flour.  A  pint  of  water  sprinkled  on  to  a 
bnshel  of  this  wheat,  and  lying  over  night  before 
grinding,  will  improve  the  flour. 

Bread  made  after  the  following  directions  will  he 
white,  and  mure  moist,  and  sweeter  than  from  the 
western  floor.  The  yeast  is  made  by  adding  about 
two  spooosfull  of  milk  with  a  pint  of  water,  strained 
into  floor  as  thick  as  pancakes,  add  half  of  a  salt  spoon 
full  of  salt.  Keep  warm  till  it  ferments.  Sponge  the 
floor  for  bread  after  it  rises.  Knead  thoroughly,  this 
is  very  important  in  the  man  a  facto  re  of  good  bread. 
For  biscuit  and  pie  crust,  this  flour  is  not  so  good,  it 
requires  more  shortening. 

Not  unfrequently  this  wheat  weighs  (15  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  I  once  weighed  ten  bushels  carefully 
measured,  that  weighed  over  sixty-eight  pounds  to  the 


This  wheat  not  only  does  well  on  rather  weak  soil, 
hot  it  fills  well  on  the  very  richest  of  land,  even  where 
it  lodges  ;  which  is  a  quality  that  I  have  never  known 
in  other  varieties  of  wheat. 

Last  season  the  wheat  fly  injured  our  grain  more 
than  for  some  years,  the  Black  Sea  produced  about 
twonty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  year  previous  the 
return  was  equal  to  twenty-five  bushels  oo  an  aver- 
age. 

Some  farmers  here  harvested  over  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  To  avoid  the  fly,  it  should  be  sowed  very 
early  or  quite  late.  The  flour  is  very  much  improved 
from  wheat  cot  early.  Many  fail  in  letting  it  stand  too 
late.  The  berry  is  strongly  attached  to  the  head,  and 
does  not  shell  in  gathering,  and  is  very  hard  to  beat 
out  with  a  flail ;  in  consequence  of  which  thrashing 
machines  are  very  plenty  with  us.  It  is  not  as  liable 
to  grow  standing  out  in  the  field  as  other  wheat,  in 
consequence  of  the  berry  being  more  flinty.  I  bave 
converted  this  spring  or  summer  grain  into  winter 
wheat.  I  now  have  the  third  crop  on  the  ground,  and 
it  succeeds  equal  to  my  expectations. 

Black  Sea  wheat,  sold  in  October  at  874  cento  free- 
ly. It  has  since  advanced  to  $  1,104  P"  pushel.  It 
is  tho  principal  wheat  crop  in  ibis  frcetion  of  Vermont, 
and  has  exceeded  tho  consumption  for  the  two  last 
years.  S.  W.  Jkwbtt. 

Weybridge,  Match  20,  1847. 


To  Destroy  the  CvacuLto.  A  gentleman  of  this 
eity  informs  us,  that  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  has, 
for  several  years  past,  practised  hanging  ono  or  more 
filled  with  sweetened  water,  or  the  like, 
tho  branches  of  her  plum  trees,  and  the  result 
has  been  an  abundant  supply  of  both  curculios  and 
plums.   The  curculios  are  caught  in  the  bottle,  and 


necessary  to  note  when  the  bottles  are  I 
of  course  they  must  be  emptied,  and  filled  afresh.  The 
gentleman  says  that  this  course  has  been  fully  sue* 
cessful ;  remitting  in  abundant  Crops  from  trees  so 
managed,  while  others  around  had  their  fruit  entirely 
destroyed.  The  remedy  as  stated  is  a  simple  one,  and 
so  easily  adopted  that  if  in  other  cases  it  should  not 
succeed,  its  expense  will  bo  very  trifling.—  Cleavcland 
Herald. 

Another  method,  juntas  strongly  recommended,  is 
this :  Take  a  pail  or  tub  painted  white  inside,  pat 
two  inches  of  water  in  it,  and  in  the  evening  set  it 
under  the  tree  —  say  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  —  with  a 
lighted  candle  standing  in  it. 

We  have  tried  both,  without  killing  a  single  curcu- 
lio.  Eds.  Vt.  Agriculturist. 


Premium  Lists.  The  Premium  List  of  the  Addi- 
son County  Agricultural  Society  for  this  year  amounts 
to  $ 463,50.  That  of  the  Lamoille  Co.  Society  is 
$200.  Windsor  Co.  near  $800.  Chittenden  Co. 
$018.  The  Caledonia  Society  gives  a  copy  of  the 
Cultivator  to  every  member  who  pays  $  1.  The  Chit- 
tenden Society  distributes  100  copies  of  the  same  pa- 
per among  its  members.  The  Lamoille  Society  of- 
fers premiums  for  agricultural  essays. 


Midoumo  Cow  and  a  Good  Cow.  A  middling 
cow  will  yield  five  pounds  of  butter  per  week, — while 
a  good  cow  will  yield  ten.  Now  offer  both  of  these 
for  sale— the  middling  animal  being  a  large  and 
handsome  one.  How  many  purchasers,  think  you, 
will  give  fifty  dollars  for  the  one  rather  than  twenty- 
five  for  the  other* 

Let  us  make  a  leasonable  estimate.  It  costs  thirty 
dollars  a  year  to  keep  a  cow,  and  the  produce  of  a 
middling  one  is  worth  six  dollars  over  snd  above 
the  keeping.  But  your  good  cow  earns  you  seven 
times  six !  She  yields  twice  as  much  nrilk  and  bnt- 
ter,  yet  the  coat  of  her  keeping  is  the  same  as  the 
other.  Her  earnings  are  seventy-two  dollars,  and  if 
you  deduct  her  keeping,  (30  dollars)  you  have  forty- 
two  dollars  for  her  annual  profit— seven  times  as  much 
as  your  middling  cow.— Ploughman. 

Earthing  up  Potatoes.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Johnson,  says  : 

"  1  have  long  had  doubts  relative  to  earthing  up 
potatoes  being  a  beneficial  practice,  and  now  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  detrimental.  The  variety  employ- 
ed in  my  experiments  was  the  lank  Kidney ;  all  the 
sets  were  planted  at  the  same  time,  (the  first  week  in 
April,)  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
the  rows;  and  were  taken  up  September  20th,  and 
weighed.  The  average  of  all  my  experiments  gives 
exactly  an  increase  of  one-fourth  in  not  earthing  up  ; 
but  some  of  the  plants  gave  still  more,  vis  :  as  13  lbs. 
is  to  311  lbs.  The  experiment  has  been  made  on  the 
sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  good  deep  loam,  with  a  cool, 
moist  sub-soil." 


Dm^.ii<.    „  C    ,1^     J  r„  .I.J 
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One  Thousand  Millions  of  Dollars.  Of  this  the  pro- 
portion to  each  inhabitant  is  greatest  in  New  England, 
via:  $84, — in  the  Middle  States  $7f>,  in  the  South- 
ern $59,— in  the  Sooth  Western  $61,— in  the 
North  Western  $41.  These  great  differences  result 
in  part  from  variations  in  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, fertility,  capital,  markets,  slavery ,  etc.,  and  in 
part  also  from  differences  in  State  legialation 
nal  of 


Preserviko  Timber.  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Vermont, 
impregnated,  in  1633,  a  stick  of  bass  wood  timber, 
(which  decays  more  rapidly  than  nearly  all  other 
kinds  of  wood,)  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol ;  it  waa 
partly  buried  in  the  ground,  and  exposed  to  constant 
alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness.  In  eleven 
years  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  sound  as  when 
first  impregnated.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tree 
nn impregnated,  had  decayed  years  before. 


Plant  Taxes.  Gerard,  a  quaint,  but  earnest  writ- 
er, who  flourished  long  since,  gave  his  fellow  men  the 
following  good  advice.  It  is  as  good  and  applicable 
now  as  then : 

"  Forward,"  says  he,  "  in  the  name  of  God,  graft, 
set,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees  iu  every  corner  of 
your  ground.  The  labor  is  small,  the  cost  is  nothing ; 
the  commodity  is  great ;  yourselves  shall  have  plenty  ; 
the  poor  shall  have  somewhat  in  time  of  want,  to  re- 
lieve their  necessity,  and  God  shall  reward  vour  good 
minds  and  diligence." 


Six  Bkst  Applcs.  B.  V.  French  of  Braintree, 
Mass.,  who  has  probably  given  as  much  attention  to 
the  culture  and  examination  of  the  different  varieties 
of  apples  as  any  other  person  in  the  state,  has  given 
the  following  list  of  such  varieties  as  stand  first  for 
productiveness,  fair  habit  of  growth,  adaption  to  the 
climate,  and  fine  quality,  and  affording  a  succession 
in  ripening :  Early  Harvest,  Porter  Famevse,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  White  Seeknofarther,  and  Baldwin. 

Set  Opt  Tacts.  A  single  tree  in  front  of  your 
house  will  confer  the  following  benefits.  It  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  estate — it  will  afford  a  shade 
for  the  children  to  play  in — it  will  be  grateful  to  the 
passing  stranger— it  will  invite  the  birds  to  its  branch- 
es, who  will  repay  you  in  rich  gushes  of  ftee  music 
— it  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  ot  town — it 
will  prove  you  to  be  a  person  of  wisdom,  taste,  liber- 
ality and  public  spirit.  Will  you  not,  then,  do  the 
simple  deed  which  secures  these  great  benefits?  Now 
is  the  season  to  prepare  for  it — to  purchase  your  trees 
and  select  yoor  positions.  The  frost  is  fast  leaving 
the  ground,  and  everything  is  getting  in  readiness. — 
Sterne  places  the  "  planting  of  a  tree"  amongst  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.  Let  all  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 


The  Markets. 

The  last  arrival  from  Europe  brought  news  of  a 
i  the  price  of 


ing  up  as  high  as  $  0  50  to  $  10  60 ;  and  Northern 
Corn  $  1  30,  in  Bos  too.  On  the  9th  inst.,  prices  had 
declined, — Flour  75  cents,  and  Com  10  coots.  In 
New  York,  sales  of  Genesee  Floor  were  made  on 
the  9th  at  $  8  76.  The  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  facts  that  the  immense  stocks  coming  in  from  the 
west  cannot  be  got  off  before  the  new  crop  comes  into 
market— that  the  prospects  of  the  new  crop  in  this 
country  and  abroad  are  good — sod  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  iu  Egypt  and  south  Russia  are  waiting 
for  transportation.  At  Detroit,  June  3,  Flour  sold  at 
$  5  85,  and  Corn  at  374  cents. 

BaioHTON  Market.     Prices  rather  declining. — 
Jane  7,  Beef,   $  5  96  to  $7  60.    Sheep,  $  1  75  to 
$5  25. 

Boston,  June  9.  Wool — lb. 

Saxony  Fleeces, 

"  prime, 
American  full  blood, 
««       half  blood, 


45  a  50 
45  a  50 
40  a  45 
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Prospects  or  Pork-raising  is  Ireland.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  letters  received  by  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  this  city  from  a  highly  respectable 
source,  dated 

"  Belfast,  I.,  April  3. — 1  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
we  shall,  during  tho  ensuing  autumn  and  winter,  be 
worse  off  for  pork  in  all  iu  various  shapes,  from  the 
head  to  the  ham,  than  we  shall  for  any  other  article. 
Pigs,  as  you  may  naturally  suppose,  have  become  al- 
most extinct  with  us,  and  unlike  grain  crops,  they 
cannot  be  resuscitated  in  a  few  months,  nor  will  they 
he  so  for  a  few  years,  unless  we  have  very  low  prices 
for  our  local  productions  of  grain  before  Christmas." 

"  Liverpool,  April  3. — We  can  expect  bat  little 
pork,  bacon,  or  lard,  from  Ireland  for  many  a  day. — 
The  writer  was  through  a  large  portion  of  the  South 
of  that  Island  last  week,  and  a  fat  pig  or  even  a  few 
pigs  together,  was  a  rare  eight!  In  faet,  the  whole 
imports  into  Britain  from  our  sister  isle  this  season, 
will  not  be  over  9000  barrels  against  an  average  of 
00,000  barrels !  In  the  German  States,  also,  the 
peasantry  have  no  feed  for  their  pigs ;  we  most,  there- 
fore, look  to  you  entirely  for  a  supply,  which  augurs 
well,  we  think,  for  a  maintenance  of  full 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


Farmebb'  Liiujaby.   Sooh  of  our  road  era  as  would  secure 

the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  agricultural  natter  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  should  lake  the  Farmers'  Library  and  Month- 
ly Journal  or  Agriculture,  published  monthly  at  New  York, 
by  Greeley  &  McElruth,  at  S5  a  year  in  advance.  The  Li- 
brary is  a  re-publication  of  valuable  books ;  the  Journal  in 
similar  in  Its  plan  to  other  agricultural  journals,  and  U  con- 
ducted by  a  very  able  and  experienced  band.  The  Editor, 
however,  U  from  Maryland,  and  a*  bi«  Journal  is  intended 
for  the  whole  country,  it  contains  much  that  cannot  be  di- 
rectly applicable  in  New  England  farming. 


Back  Nvmskbs.    No*.  1  and  2  can  be  supplied  to 
subscribers;  if  necessary,  a  second  edition  will  be  printed, 


Oua  Secono  Npmbhk  has  been  delayed  a  few  days  be- 
yond the  intended  time  of  publication,  which  is  the  trrt  day 
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SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

FROM  THE  CHINESE. 

Where  spades  prow  bright,  aad  idle  swonb  grow  dull, 
Where  jails  are  empty,  aad  where  barns  are  full, 
Where  church  paths  arc  with  frequent  feet  outworn, 
Law  court  yard  weedy,  silent  aad  forlorn, 
Where  doctors  foot  it,  and  where  farmers  ride, 
Where  age  abounds,  and  youth  is  multiplied, 
Where  Arrack's  banished  far  from  every  place, 
Where  opium's  curse  no  longer  leaves  a  trace  ; 
Where  these  signs  are,  they  clearly  indicate 
A  happy  people  and  well  governed  state. 


Muscular  Strength. 

The  muscular  power  of  the  human  body  is  indeed 
wonderful.  A  Turkish  porter  will  trot  at  a  rapid 
pace,  aod  carry  a  weight  of  six  hundred  pounds. 
Milo,  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona,  in  Italy,  accus- 
tomed himself  to  carry  the  greatest  burthens,  and  by 
degrees  became  a  mooatcr  in  strength.  It  is  said  that 
he  carried  on  his  shoulders  an  ox  four  years  old, 
weighing  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  above 
forty  rods,  and  afterwards  killed  it  with  one  blow  of 
his  fist.  He  was  seven  tiroes  crowned  at  the  Pythian 
games,  and  six  at  the  Olympian.  He  presented  him- 
self the  seventh  time,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
enter  the  lists  against  him.  He  was  one  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Pythagoras,  and  to  his  uncommon  strength 
the  learned  preceptor  and  his  pupils  owed  their  lives. 

The  pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  house 
suddenly  gave  way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole 
weight  of  the  building,  and  gave  the  philosopher  time 
•o  escape.  In  his  old  age,  Milo  attempted  to  pull  up  I 
a  tree  by  its  roots  and  break  it.  He  partly  effected 
it  ;  but  his  strength  being  gradually  exhausted,  the 
tree  when  cleft  reunited,  and  left  his  hand  pinched  in 
the  body  of  it.  He  was  theo  alone,  and  being  unable 
to  disengage  himself,  died  in  that  position. 

Haller  mentioned  that  he  saw  a  man  whose  finger 
being  caught  in  a  chain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  by 
keeping  it  forcibly  bent ,  supported  by  that  means  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  until  he  was  drawn  to  Ihe  surface,  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  feet. 

Aguatua  XI.  king  of  Poland,  could  roll  up  a  silver 
plate  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  twist  the  strongest 
horse-shoe  asunder. 

A  lion  is  said  to  have  leA  the  impression  of  his 
teeth  upon  a  solid  piece  of  iron.  The  most  prodi- 
gious power  of  muscle  is  exhibited  by  fish.  The 
whale  moves  with  a  velocity  through  the  dense  me- 
dium of  water,  that  would  carry  him,  if  continued  at 
tho  same  rate,  round  the  world  in  little  less  than  a 
fortnight ;  and  a  sword-fish  has  been  known  to  strike 
his  weapon  quite  throng  h  the  oak  plank  of  a  ship. 


Fasting.  Distinct  from  all  religious  ordinances, 
fasting  has  been  frequently  recommended  and  practis- 
ed as  a  means  of  removing  incipient  disease,  and  of 
restoring  the  body  to  its  customary  healthy  sensations. 
Howard,  tho  celebrated  philanthropist,  uaed  to  faBt 
one  day  in  every  week.  Franklin,  for  a  period,  did 
the  same.    Napoleon,  when  he  felt  his  system  un- 


strung, suspended  his  wonted  repast,  and  look  his  ex- 
ercise on  horseback.  This  list  of  distinguished  names 
might,  if  necessary,  be  increased.  Daglivi,  the  cele- 
brated physician,  meutiona,  that  during  Lent,  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  the  sick  in  Italy  recover 
their  health. 


Wood  for  Coffins. 

This  is  a  grave  subject,  and  has  enlisted  the  atten- 
tion of  an  English  paper,  which  says  married  people 
should  be  buried  in  pear-tree  coffins,  chronologists  in 
date  tree,  brick-layers  and  plasterers  in  lime-tree,  pu- 
gilists in  box  wood,  schoolmasters  in  birch,  old  bach- 
elors in  elder  tree,  cowards  in  trembling  aspen,  the 
honest  tar  in  sturdy  oak.  The  list  may  be  extended 
by  adding  :  Misers  in  chest-nut,  inconsolate  maidens 
in  pine,  democrats  in  hickory,  whigs  in  ash,  politi- 
cians in  slippery  elm,  authors  in  pop(u)lar,  million- 
aires in  plum,  old  soakers  in  cherry,  pretty  women  in 
sugar  maple,  handsome  folks  in  dog  wood,  clam- 
catchers  in  beech,  soldiers  in  lancc-wood  and  hard- 
hack,  dairy-maids  in  butter-nut,  dandies  in  spruce, 
fishermen  in  bass-wood,  poets  in  laurel,  horee-jock- 
iesin  horse-chestnut,  halters  in  fir,  shoemakers  in 
their  own  tree,  blacksmiths  in  iron-wood,  book-bind- 
ers in  boards,  lovers  in  the  tulip-tree  and  Bigh-press, 
coquettes  in  witch-hazel,  travellers  in  sandal-wood, 
gardeners  in  rose-wood,  landscape  painters  in  birds- 
eye  maple,  carpenters  in  the  plane  tree,  misanthropes 
in  crab  apple,  odd  fellows  in  the  palm  tree. 

The  following  may  also  be  considered  very  appro- 
priate plants  for  decorating  the  graves  of  different 
craftsman,  professional  men,  &c.  Watch  makers  tho 
"  four  o'clock  "  and  thyme,  sextons  of  churches  can- 
terbury-bell, surgeons  boneset,  astronomers  night- 
shade, upholsterers  fringe-tree,  dry  goodsmcn  calico 
plant,  fortune  hunters  marygold,  spendthrifts,  the  bill- 
berry,  scribblers  the  calamus  orjonquillc,  cooks  the 
pansy  or  buttercup.— Horticulturist. 

A  Breakfast  is  the  Fifteenth  Ckntl'ry. — 
What  would  our  modern  ladies  say  to  a  breakfast  like 
the  following  being  laid  before  them  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning?  Wo  copy  it  from  an  old  work  on  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  by 
Edward  Mullen.  It  is  in  the  lorm  of  a  tavern  bill, 
from  a  landlord  "  in  tho  good  city  of  Chester." 
"  Breakfast  provisions  for  Syr  Godfrey  Walter,  and 
Ladie  Walter,  and  their  fair  daughter  Gabriel — three 
pounds  of  saved  salmon,  two  pounds  of  boiled  mutton 
and  onions,  three  slices  of  pork,  six  red  herrings,  six 
pounds  of  leavened  bread,  one  chappen  of  mead,  fivo 
chappena  of  strong  beer." 

Honors  to  Agrici'lture.  Tho  British  Govern- 
ment has  given  a  life  pension  to  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Loudon,  in  consideration  of  the  great  utility  of  lua 
writings  on  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Labor.  Remember  that  labor  is  necessary  to  ex- 
cellence. This  is  an  eternal  truth,  although  vanity 
cannot  be  brought  to  habere  or  indolence  to  heed  h. 
Randolph. 
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Teachers  of  Common  Schools. 

[The  Essay  from  which  the  following  passages  are 
taken  was  written  for  another  purpose,  but  never  used, 
and  has  lain  iu  the  writer's  desk  longer  than  Horace 
directs  a  poem  to  be  kept,— nonum prematur  in  annum.] 

MORAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TKACHSBS. 

"  I  will  infuse  good  principles  and  habile  into  the 
children," — said  Fellenberg — "for  in  twenty  short 
years  these  children  will  be  men,  giving  the  tone  and 
the  manners  to  the  nation.  And  here— pointing  to  a 
number  of  young  men — here  is  the  great  engine  upon 
which  I  rely  for  effecting  the  moral  regeneration  of 
my  country.  These  are  masters  of  village  schools, 
come  here  to  imbibe  ray  principles  and  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  duty.  These  men  have  600  pupils  un- 
der them  ;  and  if,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  can  con- 
tinue  the  direction  of  them,  success  is  certain."  Ob- 
serve iho  great  point  at  which  this  distinguished  Edu- 
cator aims.  "  I  will  infuse  good  principles  and  habits 
ioto  the  children," — not,  "  I  will  teach  them  this  and 
that,  make  them  prodigies  of  iutellectual  acquirement, 
fill  them  with  the  knowledge  that  puffeth  op,  or  teach 
them  only  what  will  be  usrfuT '— *o  the  fashionable 
word  is, — meaning  what  can  be  best  turned  to  some 
pecuniary  account  in  after  life.  So  bare  thought  all 
great  educators  from  the  institution  of  the  family 
school  by  God  himself,  to  ihis  day.  8o  far  as  the 
culture  of  childhood  is  concerned,  this  is  the  great 
central  idea  of  the  family  constitution.  In  the  family, 
according  to  the  idea  of  it,  all  affections  and  plans 
centre  in  this, — good  principles  and  habits.  Children 
are  placed  by  the  very  processes  and  impolses  of  na- 
ture under  the  protection  and  care  of  those  who  may 
be  expected  to  estimate  most  highly  their  moral  char- 
acter— their  spiritual  well-being.  The  parental  affec- 
tions, among  those  whose  hearts  are  right  with  God, 
impel,  with  sleepless  and  mighty  energy,  in  this  di- 
rection. The  Chtistian  parent's  desire  of  high  intel- 
lectual powers  and  acquisitions  for  his  child,  will  be 
weak  and  of  little  influence  in  comparison  with  that 
which  manifests  itself  in  unceasing  and  prayerful  vigi- 
lance that  the  object  of  his  love  may  be  trained  up  in 
the  way  that  he  should  go.  Indeed— leaving  out  of 
the  account  the  child's  destinies  in  another  world,  and 
dren  his  success  and  happinees  in  this, — the  parent's 
own  peace  and  happiness  are  made,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  to  depend  so  intimately  on  the 
moral  chnrapter  and  habits  of  the  younger  members 


of  the  family,  that  self-interest  isi 
favor  of  good  principles.  Nothing  but  the  deepest 
depravity  can  break  through  the  defences  with  which 
God  has  "  hedged  us  round"  in  this  respect.  The 
strongest  and  most  enduring  principles  of  our  nature 
are  thus  enlisted  to  give  due  pre-eminence  to  the  mor- 
al culture  of  the  young.  So  in  all  ages— even  among 
those  who  bad  not  the  light  of  the  written  Word — so 
have  the  wise  read  the  indications  of  wisdom  and  duty. 

Let  ua  fix  attention  on  this  great  fact.  We  hove 
only  to  examine  the  plan  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  to 
shape  our  plans  accordingly.  If  God  has  assigned  the 
first  plsee  to  moral  and  spiritual  culture,  we  shall  not 
err  in  doing  the  same.  If  in  the  arrangements  ordain- 
ed of  God  the  first  place  among  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young,  is  assigned  to 
those  of  the  heart,— of  the  affections  and  the  will,— 
we  shall  not  err  io  arranging  in  the  same  order  the 
qualifications  that  ought  to  be  found  in  the  teacher  of 
a  common  school.  God  has  placed  the  child  under 
the  parent's  care.  What  is  most  essential  in  a  good 
parent  ought  to  be  considered  most  essential  in  a  good 
teacher.  He  must  love  children, — and  that  with  a 
forethoughtful  love,  which  will  not  postpone  future 
character  and  well-being  to  present  ease  or  pleasure- 
he  mast  feel  the  paramount  importance  of  the  child's 
moral  and  spiritual  interests— he  must  be  quick-sight- 
ed to  observe  indications  of  intellectual  promise,  and 
yet  more  so  to  detect  the  buddings  of  moral  good  and 
evil — he  most  bo  hopeful  and  patient— his  character 
and  bis  manner  towards  his  pupils  must  be  such  as  to 
and  confidence. 


«  O'er  wayward  childhood  wouM'tt  thou  bear 
And  ran  thee  In  the  light  of  happy  faces,— 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,— these  mart  be  thy  Qracot, 

And  in  thine  own  heart,  let  them  first  keep  school." 

The  teacher  should  have  correct  views  of  the  digni- 
ty, importance,  and  sacred ness  of  his  vocation.  Ho 
should  be  able  and  disposed  to  conduct  his  school  with 
an  enlightened  regard  to  the  wants  of  society,  sod  to 
the  great  ends  of  hnman  life.  Views  tl 
should  be  habitual  with  bim,  furnishing  both  i 
and  impulse  in  the  discharge  of  evety  duly. 

"  The  most  immediate  and  the  most  important  aim 
of  all  instruction  is,  to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man  ; 
to  ennoble  his  heart  and  character ;  to  nwaken  the 
energies  of  his  soul,  and  render  him  not  only  able  but 
disposed  to  fulfil  his  doties.  In  this  view  alone  can 
knowledge  and  talents  profit  a  man ;  otherwise,  in- 
struction, working  upon  sterile  memory  sad  talent* 
purely  mechanical,  can  bo  of  no  high  utility.   U  or- 
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der  that  the  teacher  of  a  common  school  may  make 
his  pupils  virtuous  and  enlightened,  and  prepare  them 
to  act  the  part  of  virtuous  and  enlightened  men,  not 
only  must  his  own  example  be  without  reproach,  but 
his  conceptions  of  the  character  and  duties  of  a  citiren 
must  he  worthy,  and  he  must  act  always  under  (he  in- 
fluence of  worthy  motives  that  lay  hold  on  eternity. 
His  character  should  be  not  only  puie,  but  noble  ;  he 
should  love,  not  knowledge  merely,  bnt  the  True  and 
the  Beautiful. "  For  none  but  he  that  possesses  this 
character  himself,  will  desire  to  impress  it  upon  others. 

WIlLp.i:  SHALL  WF.  FIND  TEACHERS? 

But  with  what  reason  can  these  qualifications  be  ex- 
pected to  be  common  among  any  of  the  classes  ofyoung 
men  to  which  our  schools  are  mostly  indebted  for  teach- 
ers? By  the  great  majority  of  teachers  among  us,  the 
business  ia  resorted  to  simply  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
funds  to  help  themselves  on  in  academical  or  profess- 
ional study.  Often  without  confidence  in  their  own 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  fearful  of  the  loss  of  authori- 
ty, they  feel  themselves  in  a  position  antagonistic  to 
their  pupils,  and  cannot  move  among  them  with  that 
sense  of  mutual  confidence  and  common  interest  in  the 
great  object  of  the  school,  which  ia  essential  lo  suc- 
cess. They  enter  upon  the  business  without  any  just 
views  of  its  importance,  or  of  the  duties  involved  in  it. 
Expecting  to  teach  but  a  few  months,  or  at  most  but 
a  few  seasons,  tbey  are  never  excited  to  study  the 
whole  subject,  as  they  would  were  it  regarded  as 
their  business  for  life. 

Shall  we  then  reject  these  young  men,  and  say  they 
must  not  teach  '  That  would  blast  the  cherished  and 
worthy  hopes  of  many  a  youth  of  high  promise,  who 
needs  this  resource  to  aid  him  in  his  honorable  pur- 
Miit.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  too,  whether  well-quali- 
lied  teachers  can  be  moie  readily  found  in  any  other 
class,  than  in  this.  Were  they  debarred  from  the 
employment  at  once,  who  would  supply  their  placet 
As  a  class,  these  are  among  the  most  promising  can- 
didates for  the  employment.  They  have  more  both 
of  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  qualifications,  than 
any  other.  They  are  more  generally  able  lo  form 
some  adequate  conception  of  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  tho  employment,  nnd  of  its  great  ends  in  ret- 
•  ■retire  both  to  individuals  and  to  society.  Were  it  I 
an  object  to  prepare  a  class  of  teachers  for  our  com- 
mon schools  with  the  best  qualifications  in  the  least 
time,  we  should  naturally  look  to  the  ingenuous  minds 
and  warm  and  pious  hearts  to  be  found  in  the  higher 
and  more  mature  classes  ia  our  academies,  and  ia  our 
colleges. 

Whether  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  class 
of  men  devoted  to  common  school  teaching,  with  no 
ulterior  views,  ia  a  question  that  it  is  of  little  use  lo 
discuss.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  have  such  a  data 
of  men  for  many  years. 

How,  then,  shall  we  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
means  and  arrangements  that  we  already  have! 
•  ••••••• 

3.  Let  instruction  on  education,  especially  on  popu- 
lar education, — on  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and 
on  the  management  and  moral  culture  of  schools,  be 
introduced  into  our  seminaries  as  part  of  a  course  of 


liberal  aludies.  I  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  sugges- 
tion merely,  and  only  ask  that  it  may  be  considered. 
Suppose  such  courses  were,  given,  and  attendance  on 
them  required  of  all,  whether  they  expect  to  be  teach- 
ers or  not.  Is  the  subject  so  unimportant,  or  so  poor- 
ly adapted  to  discipline  the  mind  and  form  the  charac- 
ter, a-  to  exclude  it  from  among  the  objects  of  atten- 
tion at  college  1  fa  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
very  highest  importance  to  nil  classes  of  men  ?  Ought 
not  all  men,  and  those  of  liberal  education  especially, 
to  understand  it  at  least  so  far  as  lo  be  able  to  act 
wisely  and  efficiently  in  their  several  spheres,  in  the 
promotion  of  correct  views  and  plana  ?  Is  there  any 
class  of  duties  of  a  public  nature  to  which  educated 
men  are  more  generally  called  and  for  which  there  is 
a  more  evident  pressing  necessity  that  they  should  be 
qualified,  than  those  connected  with  common  schools? 
Would  not  such  courses,  conducted  wisely  and  with 
spirit,  tend  to  give  new  life  and  a  new  character  to 
our  whole  common  school  system  ?  And  as  to  disci- 
pline, intellectual  and  mora),  would  not  the  introduc- 
tion of  something  of  this  kiud  make  it  more  complete 
and  aalotary  ?  slight  it  not  be  eo  managed  as  lo  have 
a  most  excellent  effect  on  the  characters  of  young 
men  ?  Might  it  not  be  made  the  means  of  habiiuatiug 
the  intellect  and  the  kindest  and  noblest  foelinga  of 
our  nature  to  act  happily  upon  and  with  each  other? 
In  the  wholo  circle  of  pursuits  uow  embraced  in  a 
college  course,  is  there  any  thing  equal  iv  it  in  this 
respect  ?  1  am  aware  that  there  are  objections,  and 
am  by  no  means  prepared  for  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject.  I  auggeat  il  for  the  consideration  of 
these  who  are  better  able  lo  examine  and  decide. 


For  the  School  Journal.  .  „4 • 

Drawing  in  Schools. 

I  auppose  noihing  is  more  uninteresting  or  perhaps 
wearisome  to  the  practical  teacher  than  the  plana 
and  apeculaiions  of  mere  theorists,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  schools.  Never  having  belonged  to  the  fust 
mentioned  honorable  body,  my  remarks  will  of  course 
be  received  with  all  due  discount  as  comiug  from  the 
latter;  still,  the  acquaintance  thai  1  was  enabled  to 
make  with  the  district  schools  of  this  town  whilst  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Town  Superintendent  last  year,  being 
au  agreeable  one,  I  hope  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
me, — and  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  I 
was  sensible  I  was  laboring,  I  could  not  dismiss  lrom 
my  mind  the  belief  that  our  schools  were  really  in 
need  of  some  improvement. 

Our  State  Superintendent,  among  many  other  ex- 
cellent things,  recommonds  that  paius  should  be  taken 
lo  make  our  schools  the  most  at  tractive  place  of  resort 
lo  the  scholars  ;  a  recommendation  unquestionably  of 
primary  importance.  But  when  I  have  witnessed 
many  of  the  smaller  children  compelled  lo  ait  for  hours 
with  nothing  but  their  spelling  book  or  primer  be* 
foie  them,  I  have  queried,  how  far  has  his  recommend- 
ation been  carried  into  practice  ?  and  what  is  there  in 
this  monotonous  stillness  calculated  to  win  the  child's 
affections  lo  the  school  ?  To  remedy  this  evil  I  distrib- 
uted in  some  schools,  (the  gilt  of  J.  Holbrook.)  sever- 
al detached  leaves  of  his '  Child'a  First  Book.'  (a  copy 
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of  which  I  inclose)  proposing  to  ihe  teacher  in  some 
esses  to  allow  the  smaller  children  the  use  of  a  slate 
and  pencil  with  one  of  the  leaves  for  a  copy.  And  a* 
an  inducement  to  lbs  older  scholar,  to  try  their  hands 
at  drawing,  out  of  school  hours,  I  have  occasionally 
showed  then  specimens  of  the  drawings  and  msps  of 
the  sebolars  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  (some 
of  which  I  have  also  sent  you.)  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say.  that  the  preposition  mot  with  various  kicds  of 
reception,  bat  no  substantial  objection  was  raised 
against  it. 

It  is  a  trice  saying  tliat  "Any  one  that  can  learn  to 
write  can  Jearn  to  draw."  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  converse  of  that  saying  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
ceived as  equally  near  the  truth.  '  that  he  that  has 
learned  to  draw  has  more  than  half  learned  to  write.' 
Aa  Simpson  truly  says,  "  Orawiog  is  no  more  than 
writing  down  objects,"  and  aa  ihe  figures  of  domestic 
animals,  flowers  or  other  objects  from  the  great  store- 
house of  nature,  or  buildings,  or  articles  of  furniture, 
are  far  more  likely  to  attract  a  child's  attention  and 
convey  some  idea  to  the  mind,  thin  those  arbitrary 
signs,  called  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  so  would  he  be 
more  likely  to  attempt  to  imitate  them.  And  when 
once  he  has  acquired  the  babit  of  fixing  bis  attention, 
of  endeavoring  to  comprehend,  and  finally  of  trying  to 
imitate  the  pattern  before  him,  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
progress  in  learning— he  becomes  a  cheerful,  willing 
student :  and  further,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing the  gable  end  of  a  hou.«e,  no  matter  how  rudely, 
how  easy  for  the  teacher  to  show  him  with  a  trifling 
alteration  that  he  has  made  the  first  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet ;  and  aftet  the  oxyoke,  B,  and  so  on. 

But  I  need  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  timry.  1  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  ssy  that  I  have  witnessed  in 
this  neighborhood  some  of  the  good  effects  following 
the  practice.  In  a  summer  school,  made  up,  of  course, 
of  young  scholars,  and  during  a  visit  I  paid  the  school 
a  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  '  Drawing  Book1  alluded 
to,  on  the  invitation  of  the  teacher  to  show  their  draw- 
ings, nearly  one  half  of  the  scholars  exhibited  their 
slates,  having  on  them  some  good  imitations  of  lite 
copies,  and  wilh  countenances  too,  lit  up  with  smiles 
that  told  of  the  delight  that  at  least  one  of  their  studies 
had  afforded  them — a  striking  contrast  indeed  to  the 
wandering  eye,  and  listless  yawning,  which  generally 
accompanies  the  b-a  ba,  b-i  bi,  b-o  bo,  and  other  les- 
sons of  equal  inteiest. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  many  testimonies, 
particularly  from  the  Reports  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  in  fa- 
vor of  Holbrook's  plan  of  instruction,  which  includes 
the  use  of  this  little  book  among  many  other  means 
equally  rational  and  interesting,  and  on  which  I  may 
at  some  other  time  trouble  you  with  some  remarks, 
should  the  foregoing  meet  with  a  favorable  reception. 

H.  M. 

Monkton,  6  mo.  29,  1847. 


Mechanics'  Institutions,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  400  mechanics'  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  com- 
prise  80,000  members,  possess  about  400,000  volumes 
of  bonks,  raise  about   -C30.000  a  year,  and  oecs«ion 
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Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 


AN  INTERESTING  AND  INSTJtUCTlVE  EXPERIMENT. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint  with  parents  in 
New  England  that  their  children  become  corrupted  at 
the  district  schools.  Wc  recolleci  a  aeries  of  articles  in 
one  of  our  newspapers,  in  which  the  writer  represented 
our  common  schools  as  "  schools  of  vice,"  and  called 
loudly  for  a  reformation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  many  children  have  become  initialed  into 
vicious  habits,  that  they  have  learned  profane  and 
filthy  language,  become  familiar  with  impure  thoughts, 
and  that  their  evil  passions  have  been  developed  and 
strengthened  through  the  influence  of  school-mates.— 
No  one  will  say  that  this  is  unavoidable,— that  it  iss 
necessary  evil.  It  is  a  fault  of  the  schools  that  can  be 
remedied  ;  and  one  therefore  to  whieh  the  attention 
nf  the  friends  of  education  should  be  earnestly  direct- 
ed. There  are  schools,  and  we  believe  not  a  few,  in 
which  this  evil  is  not  seen  at  all.  In  others  there  ia 
comparatively  little  of  it.  Some,  so  far  from  being 
"  schools  of  vice,"  hare  proved  very  decidedly  schools 
of  virtue  ;  and  indeed,  such,  after  all,  ia  evidently  the 
character  of  the  great  majority  of  them.  If  they  ac- 
complish little  in  comparison  with  what  they  ought  in 
this  respect,  they  yet  do  something.  Let  us  aim  to 
make  them  the  fountains  of  an  influence  altogether 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  there  occurred 
in  Edinburgh  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  re- 
vealed an  extent  of  youthful  depravity  in  that  eity 
which  startled  and  astonished  even  those  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  this  discovery 
originated  the  measures  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  an 
abre  account  of  which,  drawn  up  by  John  Wood,  Esq., 
we  have  before  us  in  a  volume  of  300  pages.  The 
school  was  commenced  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  children.  Many  of  them  were 
growing  up  unable  to  read,  more  unable  to  understand 
what  they  read,  and  all  exposed  to  sad  influences  that 
manifested  their  power  in  gross  wickedness  and  boded 
ill  for  the  well- being  of  the  community.  The  book 
before  us  was  written  after  the  school  had  been  in  op- 
eration fifteen  years.  Its  results  on  the  character  of 
the  children  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  Of  the  changes  which  their  education  and  new 
habits  have  operated  upon  the  characters  of  oor  pupils 
while  within  the  walls  of  the  eemioary,  we  have  our- 
selves witnessed  many  very  pleasing  instances.  Many 
who  entered  it,  and  that  not  at  the  very  earnest  stage 
of  life,  quite  ignorant  and  regardless  of  religion,  have 
there  become  deeply  interested  in  its  important  truths, 
and  to  all  appearance  at  least  strongly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  moral  obligations  which  it  imposes.— 
Some  who  were  originslly  addicted  to  lying,  and  to 
every  species  of  meanness,  and  were  on  that  account 
shunned  by  their  companions,  have,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  religious  and  moral  discipline  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  of  that  higb  tone  of  right  feeling  and 
aenso  of  honor  whieh  it  infuses,  been  altered  into  be- 
ings of  apparently  a  quite  different  stamp.  In  notb« 
Ing,  however,  has  sueh  at)  nmrndraent  been  more  eon- 
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■picuous  than  with  regard  to  temper.  Often  has  it 
been  our  delight  to  behold  sullenness  and  discontent 
converted  into  gratitude  and  satisfaction, — to  see  the 
gathering  storm  upon  the  brow  dispelled  by  a  single 
look,  aod  giving  way  to  a  mingled  smile  of  shame  and 
of  grateful  recognition,  and  even  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  the  pupils  themselves  an  acknowledgment,  that 
their  parents  at  borne  had  remarked  a  striking  change 
upon  their  temper,  from  the  period  of  their  entering 
oar  institution.  That  profane  and  disgusting  language 
too,  which  is  elsewhere  so  common  in  ihi$  class  of 
society,  is  here  never  heard  without  exciting  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  strongest  feelings  of  horror 
and  aversion.  It  is  indeed  almost  never  heard  at  all, 
except  from  those  who  have  been  recently  admitted  : 
and  if,  on  any  occasion,  it  escapes  from  an  older  schol- 
ar, it  is  Immediately  regarded  as  a  sure  symptom  of 
his  having  fallen  into  far  worse  company  than  that  of 
his  school-fellows.  In  one  of  the  very  few  instances 
of  this  kind  which  have  occurred  for  some  years  in 
this  school,  we  received  intimation  of  it  from  the  moni- 
tors. We  spoke  to  the  boy  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
quired particularly  about  the  company  which  be  kept. 
He  appeared  however  quite  sullen  and  hardened,  and 
would  give  us  no  answer.  We  then  sent  for  his  fa- 
ther, and,  after  telling  him  what  had  occurred,  put  to 
him  the  same  question  about  fats  son's  company.  He 
at  first  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  son  being  in 
bad  company  ;  but,  after  a  single  moment's  recollec- 
tion, he  added,  "  I  fear,  Sir,  you  are  right :  his  moth- 
er and  I  have  sometimes  been  saying  that  he  staya 
longer  out  at  night  now  than  he  used  to  do."  We 
begged  his  father  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  him,  prom- 
ised that  we  ahould  do  the  like  while  he  was  in  school, 
and  told  him  at  the  same  time  that,  if  ibe  boy's  bad 
habits  continued,  he  must  be  removed  from  the  school 
to  prevent  his  example  from  contaminating  others.— - 
From  that  hour  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
his  conduct,  and  he  afterwards  told  us  that  at  the  for- 
mer period  he  was  in  the  practice  of  being  every  night 
about  the  stables  of  a  place  of  public  entertainment, 
than  which  there  can  hardly  be  a  worse  haunt  for 
young  people.  That  for  a  time  at  least  this  institu- 
tion was  thus  tho  means  of  rescuing  the  boy  from  ex- 
treme jeopardy,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to- 
doubt. 

"  The  improvements  introduced  into  the  system  of 
education  practised  in  this  school,  have  in  no  slight 
degree  tended  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  to  pro- 
mote that  moral  reformation  of  which  wo  are  here 
speaking.  Of  the  indirect  methods  to  which  we  al  ■ 
lude,  the  fondness  which  the  pupils  have  acquired  for 
school,  has  in  a  particular  manner  operated  most 
strongly  and  beneficially.  When  we  first  knew  the 
school,  the  children  there,  as  in  most  other  seminaries, 
as  soon  as  they  could  read  tolerably  well,  were  anxious 
to  persuade  their  parents,  that  tbey  had  now  gotten 
enough  "  learning,"  and  in  consequence  were  per- 
mitted to  spend  a  most  perilous  interval,  between  the 
school  and  the  workshop,  in  idleness,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  temptations  of  a  great  city.  Now,  however, 
since  their  education  has  been  rendered  more  interest- 
ing, the  boys  are  eager  to  remain  till »  master  is  found 


fbr  them.  On  various  < 
satioos  similar  to  the  following  with  their  parents  :— 
"Our  John's  a  braw  reader  and  writer  and  coonter, 
but  he's  no'  for  coming  awa'  frae  the  school." — 
"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  V*  "  Just  let 
him  do  what  he  likes  till  be  gangs  to  a  trade."  "  Are 
you  going  to  send  him  soon  to  a  trade?"  11  Eh  nal 
he's  no'  near  auld  enough  for  that  yet."  "  Is  be  not 
then  much  better  here  than  wandering  about  idle  in 
bad  company  V  "  Tbat's  very  true ;  I  dare  Bay  he's 
quite  right  himsel' ;  we'll  e'en  let  him  bide."  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  boy  generally  remains  till  he 
enters  upon  his  apprenticeship,  without  even  a  single 
day's  interval ;  and  is  thus  preserved  from  one  of  the 
most  perilous  situations  in  which  youth  can  possibly 
be  placed." 

The  reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  such  a  school 
is  worth  examining,  and  that  a  good  account  of  its 
management  way  be  expected  to  furnish  valuable  in- 
struction. The  school  is  very  large,  and  is  monitori- 
al. We  propose  to  notice  only  some  of  the  particu- 
lars in  which  its  experience  may  be  of  use  generally 
among  us.   We  begin  with 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

While  it  is  acknowledged  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  ablest  and  best  informed  teacher  is  to  be 
preferred,  yet  no  degree  of  learning  and  general  abili- 
ty can  supply  the  place  of  activity,  enthusiasm,  and 
tact.  The  teacher,  says  Mr.  Wood,  must  be  the  lift 
and  soul  of  the  school.  If  aotive  and  enthusiastic,  the 
school  will,  to  some  extent,  partake  of  his  energy  ; 
and  without  energy  and  seal  no  school  can  do  anything. 
A  moderate  degree  of  scholarship,  combined  with  en- 
ergy, seal,  and  aptness  to  leach,  will  ensure  success. 
These  aro  the  means  by  which  the  school  is  to  be 
made  attractive,  so  ss  to  prevent  truancy,  and  the  le- 
gitimate employments  of  school  interesting,  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  listnessness  or  love  of 


On  the  subject  of  tact,  we  copy  a  single  paragraph  : 
"  Among  other  particulars  which  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing implies,  we  may  mention  the  communication  of 
any  particular  piece  of  instruction  at  the  lime,  and  in 
the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  pupil,  and  to  make  the  most  lasting 
impression  upon  his  mind, — aod  a  readiness  to  sug- 
gest, or  rather  to  draw  forth  from  himself  familiar 
illustrations  of  every  subject,  adapted  to  his  age,  and 
to  the  other  circumstances,  in  which  he  is  placed. — 
The  opportunity  afforded  for  consulting  all  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  pupil's  condition,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  domestic  education, 
though  counterbalanced,  where  the  education  is  whol- 
ly and  exclusively  domestic,  by  many  great  disadvan- 
tages. But  we  are  by  no  means  to  imagine,  that  a 
public  teacher  has  no  room  fbr  exercise  of  this  impor- 
tant tact.  Even  in  the  largest  schools,  where  educa- 
tion must  of  course  be  conducted  in  a  more  regular,  . 
and  even  somewhat  mechanical  method,  not  a  day 
passes,  which  does  not  afford  ample  scope  for  its  ben- 
eficial exercise,  in  consulting  the  capacities  and  incli- 
nations not  merely  of  a  whole  class,  but  even  of  indi- 
vidual scholars.   The  curiosity  of  e  young  person,  en 
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jails  and  prison*  ;  and  children,  whose  whole  physic- 
al nature  rebels  against  such  treatment,  cannot  and 
will  not  submit  to  it.  If  quite  young,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  have  frequent  recesses ;  and  thereby  they 
will  be  relieved  of  their  restlessness,  and  much  of 
their  childish  waggery  will  work  off  through  their 
heels.  After  they  aro  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
none  but  idiots  can  be  kept  orderly  without  employ- 
ment. How  often  in  visiting  schools,  have  we  seen 
schjlars  who  had  nothing  to  do  exercise  their  gifts  in 
all  manner  of  manipulations— a  constant  annoyance  to 
the  teacher. 


Locke  has  well  observed,  ought  by  do  means  unneces- 
sarily "to  be  balked,"  and  the  teacher,  who  is  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  this  philosopher's  observation, 
that  "  a  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he 
is  in  tune,"  as  at  any  other  time,  is  much  more  likely 
to  put  his  ptipils  in  tune,  and  to  And  them  in  it,  than 
he  who  consults  only  his  own  inclination,  or  moves 
continually  in  the  same  unvaried  ruuud.  A  single 
rash  rebuff  or  cold  reply,  given  to  a  child  at  a  moment 
when  his  curiosity  is  most  ardent,  may  mar  for  life 
the  most  promising  scholar."* 

Several  topics  connected  with  teaching  and  manage- 
ment will  claim  notice  hereafter. 

•The  tact,  which  we  ar«  now  recommending,  may  perhaps 
be  bert  Illustrated  by  an  incident  of  actual  occurrence.  We 

on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude, happened  to  notice,  that 
one  of  our  best  arithmeticians  was  not  in  his  place.  On 
looking  ronnd  the  room,  wo  found  him  at  the  atlas  with 
another  scholar.  The  truth  was,  the  boys  had  solved  the 
question  proposed  in  the  arithmetic,  and  had  gone  to  the 
man  to  settle  a  dispute  they  had  about  tbe  coarse  of  some 
river,  knowing  well  that  they  would  be  in  their  piace,  before 
all  their  companions  were  done  with  tbe  question,  which 
they  had  already  solved,  and  a  new  one  would  be  given  out. 
On  noticing  this  circumstance,  the  person  who  was  then 
master  of  tbe  school,  observed,  "  They  are  becoming  too 
k*tn  about  rivers,"  and  was  disposed  to  ehide  the  boyfc— 
Taking  him  aside,  we  answered,  "It  is  this  very  keenneu, 
which  has  made  our  school  what  it  is,  and  wc  must  beware 
how  we  blunt  it."  There  was  here,  it  was  true,  a  breach  of 
order,  and  one  which,  if  allowed  to  become  a  practice,  would 
have  been  very  prejudicial,  still  we  are  persuaded,  that  in 
the  particular  circumstance?,  it  would  have  been  most  inex- 
pedient to  have  employed  reproof,  and  for  ourselves  we  own 
it  was  an  irregalarity  of  a  kind,  which  wo  never  witness 
without  secret  deliirht. 

School  Government. 

1st.  As  far  as  passible  govern  the  school  through  the 
studies .  Tbe  teacher  who  will  make  himself  so  familiar 
with  the  lesson*  of  tbe  several  classes  that  he  can  deep- 
ly interest  hit  scholars  at  their  recitations,  will  find  ernn- 
parati ve) y  little  trouble  in  maintaining  that  degree  of 
order  and  stillness  which  aredeeirable.  Cluldten  love 
to  receive  new  ideati  ;  and  when  they  arc  doing  litis 
every  day,  they  will  love  study  :  and  scholars  who  love 
stady  rarely  give  the  teacher  trouble.     When  the 

quantity  of  lesson,  then  committing  lessons,  reciting, 
and  the  whole  business  of  the  school  will  be  received 
aa  a  drudgery  by  pupils  ;  and  roguery  and  idleness 
will  prevail  just  as  far  aa  feat  docs  not  operate  to  re- 
strain. Stndy  will  not  be  loved  and  pursued  for  its 
own  sake,  but  from  fear  of  punishment. 

We  say,  then,  give  scholars  as  much  as  they  can 
do,  and  throw  as  much  interest  as  possible  into  the 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  you  will  do  much  to  se- 
cure order  and  quiet.  The  school  meat  be  wen  fur- 
nished with  books,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  do 
this.  If  parents  do  not  provide  the  necessary  books, 
teachers  should  inform  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
fact  and  see  that  it  ie  done  ;  for  a  scholar  who  is  des- 
tute  of  the  mean*  of  study  is  a  constant  trouble  to  his 
neighbors,  and  a  constant  subject  for  correction.  Tb 
til  Mill  and  nothing  to  do  has  been  deemed  suffer- 
ing too  severe  or  too  useless  for  tbeeermcia  of  our 


2.  Have  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room  in  a  health' 
ful  slate.  ««  Why  is  it,"  said  a  teacher  to  a  gentle- 
man, at  the  close  of  school  one  afternoon,  '*  that  my 
scholars  behavo  so  much  worse  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  ?  I  have  to  scold  and  whip  as  much  again  in  the 
afternoon  as  in  the  foienoon,  and  the  last  hour  of  the 
day  every  thing  goes  wrong."  The  difficulty  was 
simply  this  :  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  full  of 
poison.  The  house  was  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  the  room  was  seven  feet  high.  Fifty  pair  of 
lung:s  had  breathed  over  the  air  till  all  the  oxygen  was 
consumed ;  it  was  not  only  no  much  heated  as  to 
deaden  all  mental  action,  but  it  was  exhausted  of  it* 
principle  of  life  and  incapable  of  imparting  health  and 
vigor  to  the  physical  system.  The  scholars  were  rest- 
less, and  the  teacher  was  nervous  ;  all  profitable  study 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  little  things,  which,  in  the 
healthy  atmosphere  of  the  morning,  were  scarely  no- 
ticed, irritated  the  nerves  of  the  teacher,  and  he,  sup. 
posing  the  difficulty  was  in  the  scholars,  rut  and 
slashed,  with  tongue  and  ferule, — all  to  no  purpose. 
We  wonld  say  to  every  teacher,  in  this  condition,— 

Stop  jest  where  yon  are !  raise  the  windows,  open 
the  door,  knock  a  hole  through  the  ceiling,  send  tbe 
scholars  out  door,  or  take  some  other  method  of  re- 
storing a  healthy  atmosphere.  All  your  scolding  and 
whipping  are  evil  and  only  evil!"  School  visitor* 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that,  for  half  the  time 
during  the  day  in  most  of  our  schools,  the  air  is  unfit 
for  the  scholars  to  breathe.  Often  the  visitors  aro 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  the  scholars  out,  and 
opening  the  windows,  before  they  can  remain  in  the 
school. 

Much  of  the  noise,  restlessness,  vexation,  scolding 
and  punishing,  would  cease  in  our  schools  if  the 
school  rooms  were  larger,  and  provisions  made  for 
their  ventilation.  A  thermometer  should  be  in  every 
school,  and  the  lescber  should  see  that  tbe  proper  de- 
gree of  warmth  is  preserved.  Tbe  air  should  be  aa 
healthy  and  invigorating  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  as  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  monting.  True, 
some  of  our  school  house*  are  ventilated  enough  ;  the 
currents  of  air  come  in  from  every  quarter,— from  the 
ceiling,  the  floor,  tbe  walls,  the  windows,  the  door, 
from  a  thousand  crannies  in  all  part*  of  the  building, 
enough  to  keep  the  children  coughing  with  cold*  all 
winter.  Bet  a  large,  comfortable  school  room,  provi- 
ded with  a  ventilator  in  the  right  place,  ia  rarely  found 
in  tbe  districts  oT  our  Stale.  Since  stoves  are  substi- 
tuted for  fireplace*,  the  evil  ot  a  bad  atmosphere  is 
much  greater  than  forme  fly,  and  teachers  should  lorn 
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their  attention  particularly  to  a  remedy ;  the  quiet, 
order,  health  and  improvement  of  their  scholars  de- 
mand it.  They  will  find  their  own  dispositions  more 
kind  and  uniform  in  a  healthy  atmosphere  ;  and  the 
degree  of  noise  and  relation  often  depends  as  much 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  teacher  at  the  time,  as  upon  the 
state  of  the  school.  When  a  teacher  is  in  an  irritable 
state,  punishable  offences  multiply  ;  he  notices  many 
things  which  otherwise  he  would  pass  over,  and  the 
scholars  will  Tcally  conduct  badly. —  Conn.  School 


For  the  Se 


Journal. 


Multiplicity  of  School  Districts. 

It  ia  very  muoh  regretted  by  tbe  friends  of  schools 
in  thin  Slate  that  our  towns  are  divided  into  so  many 
districts  that  are,  many  of  them,  necessarily  small. 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the  State,  where 
the  number  of  districts  could  not  be  diminished,  much 
to  tbe  interest  of  schools  and  tho  public  generally. — 
Very  many  of  tbe  small  and  feeble  districts,  such  as 
are  able  to  have  but  little  schooling,  and  can  employ 
none  but  cheap  and  incompetent  teachers,  might  be 
much  benefitted  by  being  annexed  to  larger  districts, 
where  tboy  could  secure  the  services  of  better  teach- 
ers, and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  better  schools  and 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  each  year. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  giving  a  list  of  ten  counties  in 
the  State  from  which  full  returns  have  been  made,  as 
published  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, with  the  average  number  of  districts  in  the 
towns  of  each  county — tbu  average  number  of  heads 
of  families— number  of  children  between  4  and  18 
years  of  age,  and  the  number  of  scholars  that  bave 
•Mended  school  in  each  district.  The  estimates  are 
made  from  statement  in  that  report. 


COUNTIES. 


Bennington, 


Ewx, 
Grand  Ule, 
Lam  utile, 
Orange, 
Orleans, 
Wellington, 
Windham, 
Windsor, 
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ti 
13 
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10 
16 
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11 
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13 
10 
19 
12 
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12 
14 
13 
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41 

33 
22 
52 
32 
30 
35 
35 
31 
34 


a,  6w 


^3-  a 

31 
29 
10 
35 
15 
22 
23 
22 
23 


From  this  it  appears,  that  the  average  number  of 
districts  in  each  town  is  ten,  each  on  an  average  con- 
taining fourteen  heads  of  families,  thirty-live  children 
that  draw  public  money,  and  only  twenty-three  that 
attend  school.  This  would  make  a  small  school ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are,  in  almost  every 
town,  one  or  two  villages,  that  are  formed  into  large 
districts,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  districts 
on  the  border*  of  the  town,  that  are  very  small  and 
quite  unable  to  support  their  schools  properly. 

In  the  town  in  which  tbe  writer  resides,  (Cabot) 
there  arc  seventeen  district*,  and  it  might  with  great 


it  now  ia.  Admitting  this  ratio  to  be  a  < 
reel  one  for  all  the  towna  in  the  ten  counties  above 
named,  we  find  the  average  number  of  districts  in  each 
town  should  be  reduced  from  ten  to  seven  ;  and  aa  tbe 
whole  u umber  of  districts  in.  those  counties  is  1787, 
they  would,  by  this  ratio,  be  reduced  to  1261  or  426 
less  than  there  are  now. 

It  appears  then,  that  of  the  1787  districls,  there  are 
496  that  might  be  onitcd  with  other  districts,  and  ia 
this  way  the  expense  of  sustaining  488  districls  with 
houses,  teachers  and  fuel,  would  be  dispensed  with, 
while  the  scholars  in  those  districts  would  have  the 
advantage  of  better  schools,  and  an  opportunity  to  at* 
tend  for  a  greater  number  of  months  in  ihc  year. 

Yet  with  all  these  and  many  other  facts  before  us, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  "  mischievous  tendency 
to  multiply  school  districts,"  not  only  prevails,  bnt  is 
daily  gaining  sirength  among  us,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  tbe  "  public  mind  be  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our 
schools  urgently  require,  at  least,  that  limits  be  set  to 
it." 

In  ray  next  number  I  will  endeavor  to  mention 
of  the  causes  of  the  evil  and  propose  a  plan  for 
dying  it.  L. 

Improvement  in  Rhode  Island. 

Xill  recently,  Rhode  Island  has  not  done  her  duty, 
in  relation  to  educating  the  masses  ;  a  most  gratifying 
change,  in  this  particular,  haa  taken  place  within  a 
few  years.  The  public  mind  is  now 
aroused  on  the  subject  of  popalar  education  : 
devised  plana  for  its  attainment  are  being  executed 
under  tbe  judicious  management  of  H.  Barnard,  Esq. 
superintendent  of  common  schools.  No  State  in  the 
Union  is  doing  more,  according  to  the  population,  for 
the  education  of  Iter  sons  and  daughters.  For  this 
she  will  be  rewarded  by  the  intelligence  of  ner  citi- 
zens, when  they  are  at  home,  and  will  be  honored  by 
other  States  and  nstions,  when  they  are  abroad.  An 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject,  is  found 
in  the  improvement  mado  Hi  school- houses.  Tbe  old, 
ill-contrived,  uncomfortable  houses  are  giving  place  to 
large,  commodious,  well  arranged  and  well  ventilated 
houses,  where  everything  haa  that  peculiar  air  of 
neatness  and  comfort  so  essential  to  the  health  and 
progress  of  the  pupils.  Let  me  say  in  this  connec- 
tion, too,  that  the  ministry  of  Rhode  Island  furnishes 
many  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  common  schools. 

I  Upon  this  slur  they  cheerfully  consecrate  the  time 

I  that  can  be  spared  from  the  1 

'  thei 


that,  were  the 


of  the  schools 


in  tbe  town  consulted,  the  number  of  the  districts 
would  be  reduced  to  twelve,  or  nearly  threo- tenths 


SwcTHsa  Children.  Mr.  M'Donald,  in  bis  trav- 
els through  Sweden,  says : 

"  Young  children,  from  the  age  of  one,  to  that  of 
eighteen  mouths,  are  wrapped  up  in  bandages,  like 
cylindrical  wicker  baskets,  which  are  contrived  so  as 
to  keep  their  bodies  straight,  without  interfering  much 
with  their  growth.  They  are  suspended  from  pegs 
in  the  wall,  or  laid  in  any  convenient  part  of  tbe 
room,  without  much  nicely,  where  they  exist  in  great 
silence  and  good  humor.  1  have  not  heard  ihc  cries 
of  a  child  since  I  came  to  Sweden." 
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From  ta«  School  Manual. 

Summer  Schools. 

Mr.  Editor.  1  have  taught  school  several  sum- 
mers, and  expect  to  leach  again  the  coming  season  ; 
and  you  will  do  me  and  others  a  great  favor  if  you 
will  tell  ds  how  to  keep  children  awake  and  interested 
during  the  long,  warm  days.  Some  of  our  school 
houses  are  small,  and  destitute  of  blinds  and  curtains, 
(only  as  we  put  up  newspapers  or  cotton  cloth  before 
the  windows,)  and  the  light  is  blinding  to  the  eyes, 
and  the  heat  oppressive.  Scholars  are  doll  and  sleepy, 
and  many  of  them  will  stay  out  of  school  when  they 
can.  Some  of  the  older  boys  will  go  off  into  the  fields 
and  woods,  and  spend  half  (he  day,  sometimes  all  the 
day,  rather  than  be  in  the  school  house.  The  small 
scholars  have  nn  books  adapted  to  their  age  and  ca- 
pacities, and  they  must  necessarily  sit  idle  while  the 
older  ones  are  reading  and  reciting.  The  very  small- 
est 1  put  to  bed,  both  for  my  sake  and  theirs ;  for  the 
little  creatures  cannot  sit  still  on  such  seats  as  we 
have,  and  it  seems  cruel  to  demand  it.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er the  inmates  of  our  gaola  and  prisons  suffer  half  as 
much  from  confinement  and  want  of  comfortable  situa- 
tions as  our  children. 

But  let  this  pass.  What  can  we  do,  during  the 
warm  months,  to  interest  and  instruct  small  children  ? 
What  studies  would  you  recommend?  What  meth- 
ods of  teaching  !  What  general  exercises  io  wake 
up  and  improve  the  mind  ?  Tell  us  some  little  things, 
for  we  have  little  minds  to  deal  with.  Can  yon  not 
in  vent  something  adapted  to  our  capacities  ?  You  talk 
learnedly  enough  about  high  attainments  and  mental 
discipline  ;  now  please  tell  us  what  to  do  to  secure 
i,  and  receive  the  thanks  of  ot.e 


♦  .   

In  the  first  place  go  to  the  committee-man  and  tell 
him  yon  want  a  large  blackboard,  (if  you  have  not 
one,)  four  or  six  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide.  Place 
this  io  a  position  where  the  smallest  children  can  use 
it,  and  several  limes  a  day  exercise  all  the  classes  of 
the  school  at  the  board.  Have  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet printed  on  it  for  the  youngest,  and  teach  them 
to  make  the  letters.  Children  three  or  four  years  old 
can  be  taught  to  make  letters,  and  they  will  learn 
their  names  in  five  days  by  this  method.  Write 
words,  and  teach  those  who  are  beginning  to  read,  to 
write  words  and  read  them  from  the  board  or  slate. 
L«t  all  the  small  children  have  states  to  practice  upon 
the  copies  yon  set  for  tbem.  They  will  acquire  much 
that  is  valuable  in  this  way ;  the  plan  will  busy  them, 
and  lighten  and  shorten  the  long  hours  of  the  summer 
day.  There  is  nothing  like  employment  to  interest 
and  profit  children.  We  well  remember  tbe  painful 
sensations  of  our  young,  school-boy  days.  Nothing 
to  do .'  Only  go  to  the  teacher  and  say  a  few  letters 
or  words  after  her,  then— "Go  sit  still  and  fold  up 
your  hands."  To  have  used  a  slate  would  have  been 
an  offence  punishable  by  the  laws,  and  the  floor  of  the 
school  room  was  the  only  War  i- board.  If  we  fell 
asleep  and  tumbled  from  the  plank,  we  were  cuffed 
for  noisy  behavior,  picked  up  and  dropped  upon  our 
neat  with  a  bounce  that  kept  us  awoke  for  the  next 


Humanity  has  come  to  the  relief  of  the  idle  prison- 
er, and  given  him  something  to  do;  thereby  relieving 
him  of  nine-tenths  of  his  suffering.  And  I  have  some 
hope  for  tbe  thousands  of  little  children  in  our  schools, 
too  young  to  study  books,  and  doomed,  six  hours  a 
day,  to  tbe  moat  insupportablo  of  all  suffering  to  a 
healthy  vigorous  child,  that  of  ntting  still  and  doing 
nothing;  suspended  often  between  the  heavens  and 
earth,  on  a  backless  plank,  with  no  resting  place  for 
the  soles  of  their  feet.  Give  then  employment.  Set 
them  Io  doing  something,  while  the  larger  scholars 
are  reading  and  reciting,  Let  them  go  out  twice  in 
a  half  day,  and  remain,  if  the  ground  is  dry,  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes.  Call  them  round  the  black-board 
several  times  a  day,  and  exercise  them  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  lessons ;  numerals,  figures,  arithmetical  tables, 
drawing  geometrical  figures,  and  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  the  sounds  of  letters,  punctuation  marks,  any 
and  every  thing  which  yon  can  think  of  that  ia  adapt- 
ed to  their  capacities,  and  calculated  to  interest  and 
instruct  them.  Children  old  enough  to  be  taught  the 
elemeotsof  geography,  can  be  profitably  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  day  in  drawing  the  shape  of  the  states 
and  countries  as  given  on  the  maps.  As  soon  as  they 
can  make  letters,  have  them  spell  words  by  writing 
them.  There  are  several  books  which  contain  a  great 
variety  of  exercises  for  small  children,  and  the  teach- 
er should  have  one  such  book  at  loast,  to  suggest  top- 
ics for  practice. 

The  black-board  can  be  used  with  great  profit  in 
drilling  all  the  classes  of  the  school.  The  more  it  is 
used,  the  more  thoroughly  will  tbe  school  be  instruct- 
ed. 

• 

Another  thing ;  have  a  few  simple  tunes  for  the 
school  to  sing ;  and  when  the  scholars  get  tired  or 
dull,  strike  up,  and  have  all  join  in  tbe  song.  This 
will  wake  them  up  and  inspire  them  with  new  life. 

During  some  of  the  more  pleasant  days,  apeod  an 
hour  in  going  into  the  woods  or  fields,  and  teach  all 
the  school  the  names  of  trees,  vegetables,  birds,  in- 
sects, minerals,  &c.  Tell  them  the  uses  of  all  these 
various  objects ;  and  in  this  way  you  will  keep  their 
minds  awake,  cultivate  their  faculties  of  observation 
and  attention,  as  well  as  give  them  much  useful  in- 
formation. After  a  ramble  of  this  kind,  let  the  older 
pupils  write  a  description  of  what  they  have  seen, 
and  tell  what  they  have  learned.  In  this  way  you 
can  find  the  best  topics  for  grammar  lessons.  Parents 
will  not  object  to  this  course,  if  proper  attention  ia 
paid  to  the  conduct  of  the  children,  and  they  find  that 
their  children  are  interested  and  improved  by  it.  By 
thus  uniting  pleasure  with  study,  you  will  do  much, 
very  much,  fur  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of 
your  scholars. 

Permit  us  to  say  that  almost  everything,  as  it  re- 
spects the  interest  and  profit  of  your  school,  depends 
upon  yourself.  Give  your  school  new  ideas  every 
day,  and  you  will  find  little  trouble  in  keeping  the 
children  awake.  A  teacher  of  small  scholars  must 
know  a  little  of  great  many  things,  and  cultivate  a 
tact  at  illustration.  A  child's  mind  does  not  follow  % 
course  of  consecutive  reasoning,  or  any  thing  else, 
only  for  a  moment  at  a  lime.  But  it  is  naturally  on 
the  alert,  always  inquiring,  and  curious  Io  know  eve- 
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rything.  To  follow  it  aright,  and  happily  to  instruct 
and  develop  it,  demands  more  skill  than  to  teach  a 
class  of  college  students.  And  it  is  more  important 
to  have  right  instruction  in  childhood  than  at  any  fu- 
ture period  in  life. 

Finally,  ask  the  district  to  furnish  good  curtains 
for  the  windows;  we  would  say,  blinds,  were  it  not 
a  hopeless  enterprise  to  undertake.  Parents  will  have 
bliods  for  the  meeting-house,  where  they  are  needful 
three  hours  a  week ;  but  rarely  will  they  ha?e  them 
for  the  school-house,  where  they  are  needed  thtrttf^ir 
hours  a  week  ;  and  needed  more  for  the  achool-houso, 
because  the  eyes  arc  in  constant  nee.  Hot  they  will 
furnish  curtains;  if  not,  take  all  the  old  Whig  and 
Democratic  and  Abolition  newspapers,  and  do  the  best 
you  can  ;  then  call  upon  the  Female  Charitable  Soci- 
ety, and  if  this  or  some  benevolent  institution  will  not 
listen  to  your  "  Sorrows  of  School  Keeping,"  call 
upon  the  Manual  and  yon  shall  have  a  few  contrasts 
in  a  true  light. 


Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  it  is  there- 
fore possible  for  one  well  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  numbers,  when  a  question  is  pto* 
posed  for  solution,  not  only  to  he  able  after  two  or 
three  trials,  to  obtain  the  required  tcsult  by  the  appli- 
cation of  some  arbitrary  rule,  but  to  see  readily,  if  not 
at  once,  whet  operations  are  required,  and  then  to 
perform  them  in  the  shortest  manner  and  to  obtain  the 
required  result  with  the  least  possible  number  of  fig- 
ures. Hence  it  is  well  known  to  the  observing  that 
many  of  the  processes  required  in  every  day  practice 
can  be  greatly  ahrcviated.  The  contractions  in  mul- 
tiplication are  numerous  and  important,  but  most  of 
thcro  may  be  included  in  a  few  general  classes,  of 
which  we  name, 

I.  Those  based  upon  the  decimal  relation  of  num- 
bers. Of  these  the  most  numerous  are  the  cases  of 
multiplication  by  the  aliquot  parts  of  10,  100,  1000, 
&c,  all  of  which  arc  governed  by  one  general  rule, 
viz :  Annex  one  nr  inure  ciphers  to  the  multiplicand 
and  divide  that  result  by  the  denominatoi  of  (be  com- 
mon fraction  denoting  the  aliquot  part  of  10,  100  or 
1000,  which  the  multiplier  equals.  Hence, 

To  multiply  by  5.     (19of  I0)norwi  on*  cipher  and  divide  »y«. 

3 1.3,  1 3  of  10  «•     ••      «'     "  "  3. 

••       •*    8 1-8,  1-4  of  10  "     '•      "      "  «•  "  4. 

««       •*    11-4,  1-8  of  10  "      "      •*  "  8. 

'<       ••  50,      19  of  100  •'  two  cipher*  "  "  "8. 

"           33 1-3,  13  of  100  "     •«      ••      '«  ««  "3. 

«       "95,       1-4  of  100  "     "      "  "  '•  4. 

16  9-3,  1.6  of  100  •   g. 

"       ««  19 1-9,  1-8  of  100  »•      «      ««  »  •«  8. 

From  these  specimens,  the  rule  for  multiply iog  by 
the  aliquot  parts  of  1,000,  as  500,  333s,  250,  1C6|, 
125,  83J,  02J,  &c,  can  be  be  easily  formed.  To 
multiply  by  9, 09  or  any  any  number  of  nines,  annex 
to  the  multiplicand  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are  nines 
in  the  muliiplier  and  subtract  the  multiplicand  from 
that  result.  The  process  of  multiplying  by  eleven 
may  also  be  shortened.  To  multiply  by  15,  annex  a 
cipher  to  the  multiplicand  and  add  half  the  multipli- 
cand to  that  result.  Other  classes  of  contractions  may 
hereafter.—  Ohio  School  Joy rnul. 


Tut  Carklsss  Girl.  The  careless  girl  is  always 
unfortunate.  If  she  goes  into  the  kitchen,  to  assist 
about  the  work,  she  splashes  the  water  upon  the  wall ; 
drops  oil  on  the  floor ;  spills  fat  in  the  fire ;  scorches 
her  clothes ;  burns  her  cakes ;  breaks  the  crockery  ; 
or  cuts  her  fingers  with  ihe  carving  knife.  If  directed 
to  sweep  the  keeping  room,  she  oversels  a  lamp,  or 
brushes  off  a  table  cover,  and  sends  Bibles  and  hymn 
books  sprawling  on  the  floor.  Or,  if  passing  through 
the  parlor,  she  swings  her  dress  against  the  centre  ta- 
ble, and  brushes  off"  costly  books,  bruising  the  fancy 
binding,  and  soiling  their  gill  edges.  Every  where 
she  goes,  something  is  found  in  ruins.  The  trouble 
is,  she  does  not  Mini: — she  does  not  observe — or  else 
her  thoughts  and  observations  are* on  somethiug  he- 
sides  what  is  before  her.  She  does  not  mind  what 
aha  is  doing— she  docs  not  look  to  see  what  she  etepa 
on,  whether  her  hands  have  firm  hold  on  tho  article 
she  takes  up.  If  she  passes  through  a  door,  she  does 
not  mind  whether  it  was  open  on  a  warm  summer's 
day,  she  will  close  it ;  but  if  she  finds  it  carefully  shut 
on  a  freezing  day  in  mid-wiuler,  she  will  leave  it  wide 
opeu. 

By  indulging  such  habits  as  these,  an  amiable  girl, 
who  may  otherwise  be  beloved,  becomes  the  dread  of 
all  her  acquaintances. 

Ncvek  otve  t  Kicx  for  a  HtT.  I  learned  a  good 
lesson  when  I  was  a  little  gtrl,  rejoined  Mrs.  Fair- 
weather.  One  frosty  morning  I  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  into  my  father's  barn  yard,  where  stood 
many  cows,  oxen,  and  horses  waiting  to  drink.  It 
was  one  of  those  cold  snapping  mornings  when  a 
alight  thing  irritates  both  man  and  beast.  The  cattle 
all  stood  very  still  and  meek,  till  one  of  the  cows  at- 
tempted to  torn  round.  In  making  the  attempt  she 
happened  to  hit  her  next  neighbor ;  whereupon  the 
neighbor  kicked  and  hit  another.  In  five  minutes  the 
whole  herd  were  kicking  and  hooking  each  other  with 
all  fury.  My  mother  laughed  and  said,  "  See  what 
comes  of  kicking  when  you  are  hit.  Just  so  I've  seen 
one  cross  word  set  a  whole  family  by  the  cars  some 
frosty  morning."  Afterward,  if  my  brothers  or  my- 
self were  a  little  irritable,  she  would  say,  "  Take  care 
my  children.  Remember  how  the  fight  in  the  barn 
yard  began.  Never  aive  back  a  kick  for  a  bit,  and 
you  will  save  yourself  and  others  a  deal  of  trouble." 
—  Columbian  Magazine. 

Husband.  The  etymology  of  this  word  may  not 
he  generally  known.  The  head  of  a  family  is  called 
husband  from  the  fact  that  he  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
band  which  nnitea  the  house  together— or  the  bond 
of  union  among  the  family.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
all  husbands  are  not  house  bands  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  name. 

It  was  Oliver  Goldsmith  that  said,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  wo  find  taverns  in  a  country,  we  find  the  peo- 
ple ignorant,  idle,  vicioue,  and  every  thing  on  the  de- 
cline. 

A  Little  Paragraph  with  a  Big  Moral.  "I 
cant  find  bread  for  my  family,"  «aid  a  lazy  fellow  in 
company.  "  Nor  I,1*  replied  an  industrious  miller  : 
"I  am  obliged  to  work  for  it." 
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Proposed  Convention  of  Frnit  Growers. 

A  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  in  Maine  was  held 
last  year,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Socie- 
ty. A  similar  convention  for  Vermont,  to  be  held  at 
Montpelitr  in  October  next,  has  been  suggested. — 
Many  good  reasons  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment,— such  as  the  following  : — 

1.  There  are  many  native  fruits  in  Vermont,  par* 
ticularly  apples,  of  great  excellence,  and  which,  as 
adapted  to  oar  soil  and  climate,  ought  to  be  generally 
known.  Io  some  cases  valuable  varieties  have  already 
been  lost,— having  perished  with  the  original  tree, — 
In  others,  they  are  known  but  to  a  cultivator  or  two, 
or  within  a  very  small  circle.  To  collect  these  and 
ascertain  their  real  merits  would  bo  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  State,  and  it  cau  be  done  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  only  by  the  labors  of  an  active  society. 

2.  Many  kinds  arc  propagated  among  us  which  do 
not  deserve  the  place  they  hold.  They  happen,  per- 
haps, to  be  among  the  best  in  an  ill-supplied  neigh- 
borhood, and  are  consequently  propagated  there,  and 
recommended  and  tried  elsewhere,  with  no  small  loss 
and  disappointment  in  the  end.  They  prove  to  be 
not  of  the  best  quality,  or  poor  bearers,  or  slow  in 
coming  into  bearing,  or  in  some  other  way  fatally  de- 
ficient as  candidates  for  general  cultivation.  As  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  fruit  is  increasing,  there  is 
danger  that  errors  of  this  kind  will  multiply. 

3.  Fruit  from  abroad  cannot  be  depended  on  as 
adapted  to  our  use,  without  trial.  An  apple  that 
surpasses  all  others  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
may  not  succeed  at  all  in  Massachusetts.  Favorite 
fruits  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  cannot  be  re- 
relied  on  as  certainly  good  for  our  soil  and  climate. 
New  York  apples  that  are  rejected  about  Boston,  may 
prove  excellent  with  us.  But  as  yet  adequate  trial 
ha*  been  made  of  comparatively  few  fruits  of  foreign 
origin  ;  and  io  regard  to  those  which  have  been  proved, 
the  knowledge  of  the  result  is  limited.  An  apple 
that  has  been  tried  and  rejected  in  one  town,  may  be 
eagerly  sought  for  and  tried  again  in  the  next,  to  bo 
again  rejected.  A  society,  bringing  together  and 
publishing  tho  results  of  experiment  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  would  do  much  to  guard  us  against  mistakes 
and  losses  from  this  source. 

4.  As  many  tanners  will  be  planting  youog  or- 
chards within  a  few  years,  it  is  of  immense  importance 
that  they  do  it  intelligently, — that  the  selection  of 
fruit  ba  good  ;  by  which  we  meau  not  merely  that  the 
fruit  itself  be  of  good  quality,  but  that  it  be  such  as  to 
command  a  good  price  in  market,  and  that  the  trees 
be  hardy,  vigorous,  and  prolific,  and  come  soon  into 
bearing.  For  instance,  the  Blue  Pearmain  is  a  hand- 
some snd  excellent  apple  and  Bold  last  fall  in  Boston 
for  25  cents  per  barrel  more  than  the  Baldwin.  But 
it  docs  not  bear  young,  nor  abundantly.  A  cultivator 
thinks  that  taking  the  two  from  the  nursery  and  giv- 
ing them  the  same  advantages,  tho  Baldwin  may  be 
made  to  yield  fruit  worth  $  100  before  the  Blue  Pear- 
will  produce  $10.    The  St.  Michael  Cear 


(VirgaJieo)  fails  and  is  rejected  of  late  about  Bos- 
ton,  but  in  most  parts  of  New  York  it  is  of  "  nearly 
unequalled  excellence."    It  has  been  cultivated  with 

cannot  depend  on  information  from  other  States  with- 
out more  or  less  danger  of  disappointment.  A  State 
society,  by  bringing  cultivators  together,  and  render- 
ing the  experience  of  each  available  for  all,  might  do 
incalculable  good. 

This  subject  is  of  the  mote  importance  on  account 
of  the  near  prospect  of  a  more  profitable  market  for  all 
onr  surplus  fruit.  It  may  he  sent  by  railroads,  and 
find  its  way  to  Europe.  And  in  regard  to  the  market 
abroad  we  have  this  in  our  favor,— that  fruit  grown  in 
Vermont  will  keep  better  than  the  same  kinds  ripened 
in  warmer  regions. 

We  hope  therefore  that  measures  will  be  takon 
without  delay  to  watch  over  and  promote,  by  united 
action,  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  Slate.  Our 
vote  ia  in  favor  of  a  meeting  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
who  could  call  it  with  more  propriety  than  our  friends 
io  Bmlington,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  hare  formed 
the  only  Association  of  the  kind  io  Vermont. 


To  prevent  Smnt  in  Wheat. 

The  smut  and  burned  ear,  a  fungus  growing  on 
Wheal,  called  by  Botanists,  Uredo  carbo,  may  gen- 
erally be  prevented  by  a  proper  preparation  of  ihe 
seed  before  it  is  sown.  Many  corrosive  substances 
have  been  recommended  for  steeps,  such  as  blue  vitri- 
ol, arsenic,  Sic.  It  seems,  however,  that  if  care  bo 
used  in  the  selection  and  sorting  of  the  seed,  washing 
it  well  hi  rain  water,  or  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards 
drying  it  with  quicklime,  effectually  prevents  the 
germ  of  the  smut.  The  following  is  the  method 
adopted  by  Gen.  Harmon,  of  Western  New  York, 
one  of  the  most  successful  wheat  growers  in  the  North- 
ern States.  All  small  or  imperfect  kernels  are  sifted 
out,  and  nothing  hut  the  matured  seed  sown.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  before  the  wheat  is  sown,  it  should  be 
washed  in  a  brine  as  strong  as  salt  will  make  it.  Af- 
ter draining  a  few  minutes,  mix  with  each  bushel  two 
quarts  of  newly  Blacked  lime,  and  sow  one  and  a  quar- 
ter bushels  to  the  acre. 

Gen.  Harmon  further  remarks :  "  The  above  is  my 
course  of  operation.  My  average  crop  for  several 
years  has  been  even  28  bushels  per  acre,  of  very  su- 
perior quality,  mostly  used  for  seed.  My  price  has 
uniformly  been  twenty-five  cents  over  the  millers." 

—  J.R.  C. 

The  above  begins  with  langnagc  learned  enough  to  • 
frighten  one  who  has  a  prejudice  against  Bnok  harm- 
ing. But  we  here  put  it  into  our  Boot  as  a  very 
practical  matter,  that  turns  ont  the  dollars  and  cents. 
Here  an  intelligent  and  extensive  wheat-grower,  who  . 
has  for  years  had  an  average  crop  of  28  bushels  to  the 
acre  in  a  Stale  where  the  general  average  is  but  16 
bushels,  aud  who  sells  it  for  25  eta.  a  bushel  mnre  than 
his  neighbors, — gives  us  Borne  items  of  tho  manage- 
ment that  secures  bis  success, — that  enables  him  to 
realize — when  the  common  price  of  wheat  is  one  dot* 
\n—tktrty  jiws  dollars  from  an  acre,  while  his  lees 
skdlful  and  cartful  neighbor  gels  only  s,.Uan  dollar*. 
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And  this  is  pot  in  the  Book  in  order  that  sues 
please  may  avail  themselves  of  Gen.  H's  experience, 
to  secure  the  like  results.  Many  of  our  farmers  are 
in  the  habit  of  osing  brine, — some,  both  the  brine  and 
the  lime ; — but  the  other  very  important  particular— 
the  sifting  out  of  the  imperfect  kernels— is  too  goner- 
ally  neglected.— Em.  Vt.  AonicotTuamT. 

A  Pleasant  Letter  from  an  Agent. 

Monkton,  f.  mo.  23,  1847. 
7b  the  Editors  of  th»  Schoet  Jovrnai  and  Vermont 

Agriculturist : 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal  was  handed  to  me 
a  lew  days  since  hy  the  agent  for  Addison  county. 
I  had  long  desired  to  see  something  of  the  kind  in 
circulation,  but  had  hardly  dared  to  expect  to  see  my 
hopea  so  fully  realized.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,— it 
seems  to  come  to  us  like  tho  lost  wheel  of  the  great 
car  of  general  improvement. 

1  am  of  those  who  believe  in  the  old  doctrine  that 
mind  acts  powerfully  upon  mind,"  and  that  nothing 
among  human  agencies  contributes  more  to  the  true 
elevation  of  the  human  family,  than,  under  proper 
regulation,  the  frequent  interchange  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  members  of  that  family.  Thanks  to  the 
printing  press,  and  thanks  to  the  originators  of  your 
(as  a  reader,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  say  our)  Jour- 
nal, for  the  facilities  it  will  afford  of  exchanging  sen- 
timents between  those  who  nre  practical  and  experien- 
ced in  the  two  great  concerns—//*  right  management 
of  tbe  School,  and  the  right  management  of  the 
Farm. 

After  sunset,  on  the  same  evening  that  I  received 
the  Journal,  I  commenced  a  tour  of  exploration,  and 
discovered  among  the  three  pedestrians  that  ]  met, 
and  in  each  of  the  four  houses  that  I  entered,  a  sub- 
scriber, in  whose  families  I  have  no  doubt  the  Journal 


will  be  che< 


il  attentively  read.    1  have  since 


then  met  with  others,  and  expect  before  long  to  make 
up  a  respectable  list.  (I  have  now  about  twenty-five 
on  my  list,  and  the  town  not  half  gone  over.)  In 
some  cases  I  have  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
some  labor  was  required  to  induce  the  person  address- 
ed to  believe  that  the  Journal  was  not  got  up  for  a 
*'  catch-penny,"  or  to  serve  some  *'  sectarian  or  party 
purposes,"  but  on  the  contrary  "  that  the  publication 
was  commenced,' '  as  you  say,  "  at  the  suggestion  and 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  gentlemen  interest- 
ed in  adueation  and  in  all  efforts  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State."         Yours  respectfully, 

Hknry  Miles. 


Butter  Making. 

Science  hss  been  directed  to  the  analysis  nf  milk, 
and  principles  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  pursuit  have  been  developed.  Thus  Dr. 
Play  fair  say*,  respecting  a  aeries  of  experiments,  that 
the  milk  of  the  evening  contained  3.7  percent,  of  but- 
ler, and  nf  the  following  morning  5.6  per  cent.  The 
deficiency  in  the  first  obsetvaiion  is  referred  to  a  great- 
er consumption  of  butter,  or  its  constituents,  from  res- 
piratory oxidation  during  the  day,  when  the 


was  in  the  field,  than  during  the  night,  when  it  was 
at  rest  in  the  stall.  When  confined  daring  the  day, 
and  fed  with  after  grass  in  a  shed,  the  proportion  of 
butter  rose  to  5.1  per  cent.  When  fed  with  hay,  tho 
butter  was  3.9  and  4.6  percent. ;  when  fed  with  por- 
tions of  potatoes,  hay,  and  bran  flour,  the  butter  was 
6.7  aud  4.9  per  cent. ;  when  fed  with  hay  and  pota- 
toes, 4.6  and  4.9  per  eent. 

From  the  account  of  the  experiments  of  Professor 
Trail,  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Agricultural  Society,  are  derived  the  following  re- 
sults: 

"  1.  That  the  addition  of  some  cold  water  facilitates 
the  process,  or  the  separation  of  butter,  especially 
when  the  cream  is  thick  and  the  weather  hot. 

"  2.  That  cream  alone  is  more  easily  churned  than 
a  mixture  of  cream  and  milk. 

"  3.  That  butter  produced  from  sweet  cream  has 
the  finest  flavor  when  fresh,  and  appears  to  keep  long- 
est without  acquiring  rancidity ;  but  the  buttermilk  so 
obtained  is  poor,  and  small  in  quantity. 

"  4.  That  the  scalding  of  the  cream,  according  to 
the  Devonshire  method,  yields  the  largest  quantity  of 
butter,  which,  if  intended  for  immediate  use,  is  agree- 
able to  the  palate  and  ready  saleable  ;  but  if  intended 
to  be  salted,  is  moat  liable  to  acquire,  by  keeping,  a 
rancid  flavor.  The  process  of  scalding  is  trouble- 
some, and  the  milk  after  the  removal  of  the  cream  is 
poor,  and  often  would  he  unsaleable,  from  the  taste  it 
has  acquired  from  the  heating. 

"  5.  That  churning  the  milk  and  cream  together, 
after  they  have  become  slightly  acid,  seems  to  be  the 
most  economical  process,  on  the  whole,  because  it 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  butter,  and  the 
buttermilk  of  good  quality. 

"  6.  That  the  keeping  of  butter  in  a  sound  state 
appears  to  depend  on  its  being  obtained  as  free  from 
uncombincd  albumen  or  casein  and  water  as  it  can  be, 
by  means  of  washing  and  loorking  the  butter  when 
Uken  from  tbe  churn." 


Marl.— Answer  to  "S.E." 

MiDDtEBt'gv,  Juno  26,  1847. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — Your  inquiiy  respecting  "  bine 
marl  "  is  received.  [Vermont  A  griculturist  for  June, 
p.  27.]  If,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  il  is  the  cslciferoos  bine 
clsy  fnunfl  in  Orange  Co.  anJ  elsewhere,  it  will  be  more 
useful  on  sandy  soils,  where  it  will  be  hoth  a  correc- 
tive and  a  fertiliser.  It  can  do  no  harm  on  a  clayey 
soil,  and  if  the  latter  is  deficient  in  time,  it  may  be  val- 
uable. 

Any  method  of  using  it,  which  incorporates  it  with 
tbe  soil,  is  a  good  one.  See  1st  Geological  Report, 
pp.  50,  51.  Yours,  dtc, 

C.  B.  Ada*ts. 


The  passage  of  the  Report  re  fared  to  by  Professor 


"  Marl  is  a  pulverulent  carbonate  of  limc^rnore  or 
less  mixed  with  clay,  and  often  resulting  from  the  dis- 
integration of  myriads  of  small  shells,  which,  imlw 
lapse  of  agrs,  have  accumulated  in  deposits  many  feet 
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in  thickness.  The  name  has  sometimes  been  extend- 
ed to  other  pulverulent  deposits. 

"  Owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  particles,  marl  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  lime  Tor  agricultural 
purposes.  Supposing,  as  in  the  case  of  lime,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  it  is  wanted  in  a  given  soil,  the- 
quautity  required  will  of  course  depend  on  the  quanti- 
ty or  clay  in  the  marl.  It  is  obvious  also  that  marls 
abounding  with  clay  will  be  more  beneficial  to  light 
than  to  stiff  soils,  since  it  will  servo  both  as  a  correc- 
tive and  fertiliser.  Much  of  the  brown  clay  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains  is  more  or  less  marly,  and  may  there- 
fore be  applied  with  the  greater  advantage  to  sandy 
soils.  On  the  other  hand,  many  beds  of  marl  are 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  equally  useful  for 
clayey  soils,  which  are  deficient  in  lime. 

"  The  northern  part  of  ibe  State  has  been  found, 
by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Hall,  to  abound  in  marl- 
beds,  which  are  destined  to  be  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  farming  interest  foi  ages  to  come.  " 

[  Mr.  Hall,  while  engaged  iti  the  survey,  remarked 
to  us  that,  in  the  elements  of  permanent  productive- 
ness, the  Western  prairies  are  poor  in  comparison 
with  extensive  regions  in  Vermont. — Eds.J 


Woo)  Depots  and  Sheep. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Cultivator  for  1845, 1 
called  the  attention  of  wool-growers  to  the  Depot, 
then  about  being  established  for  the  sale  of  wool,  by 
H.  Blanc  hard,  at  Kinderhook,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  nothing  practical  to 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  concerned  ;  but 
now,  after  a  trial  of  two  years,  I  feel  justified  in  re- 
commending it  to  the  patronage  of  all  who  have  woo! 
to  sell,— as  a  successful  and  beneficial  operation  ;  be- 
cause 1  have  been  satisfied  with  the  sale  of  my  wool ; 
because  it  has  given  general  satisfaction  ;  and  because 
it  has  been  admitted  by  all  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  that  the  wool  in  this  section 
has  been  sold  higher  than  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  depot.  My  wool  has  sold  for  the  last 
two  years,  for  more  per  pound  at  the  depot,  than  it  did 
for  the  three  years  previous,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
ket price  has  been  from  eight  to  ten  cents  lower. — 
Wool  at  the  depot  is  sold  upon  its  merits,  and  brings 
all  the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  pay  ;  because  the 
agent  knows  its  value,  and  understands  the  market  as 
well  as  the  buyer.  Not  so  with  the  grower  ;  he  lias 
no  means  of  knowing  its  exact  value ;  because  he 
does  not  know  bow  it  will  compare  with  the  different 
sorts  of  the  manufacturer.  No  two  lots  of  wool  will 
son  alike,  and  a  man  that  is  not  conversant  with  the 
business,  and  has  not  had  practice,  is  altogether  in- 
competent to  do  it;  and  if  he  cannot  assort  wool  well, 
and  does  not  know  the  prices  of  the  different  sons,  he 
cannot  be  a  close  judge  of  its  value ;  hence  he  is  lia- 
ble to  be  cheated,  because  the  buyer  knows  its  exact 
value,  and  when  he  has  no  competitor  will  Beldotn 
pay  it.  If  be  i*  a  speculator,  lie  buys  low  to  make 
money ;  if  an  agent,  to  suit  his  employer.  Another 
reason  why  wool-growers  in  this  section  should 
patronise  the  depot,  is  because  there  has  been  no  com- 
petition foT  many  years  to  any  considerable  extent ; 


as  one  man  has  been  the  principal  buyer  in  Columbia 
and  Renssellaer  counties  in  this  State,  and  Berkshire 
in  Massachusetts,  and  before  the  depot  wa6  estab- 
lished, if  we  did  not  sell  to  bim  we  could  not  sell  at 
all ;  why  this  is  1  know  not ;  but  wool-growers  gen- 
erally believed  there  was  a  combination  or  under- 
standing among  the  buyers,  that  each  one  should  buy 
within  an  allotted  territory,  and  that  belief  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  depot. 

While  writing,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
importance  of  greater  improvements  in. flocks.  I 
suppose  two-thirds  of  the  flocks  in  th  is  section  that 
do  not  have  particular  attention,  do  not,  at  the  pres- 
ent low  prices,  produce  more  than  about  one  dollar's 
worth  of  wool  per  head.  Now  I  suppose  with  a  tri- 
fling expense  for  better  bucks,  and  with  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  of  the  most  unprofitable  sheep, 
(which  should  be  sold  or  killed,)  any  such  flock  in  a 
short  time,  may  be  so  improved  as  to  enhance  tho 
value  of  the  fleece  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  in  a 
short  time  more,  another  twenty-five  cents  may  be 
added. 

All  we  add  lo  the  value  of  the  fleece,  is  profit,  as 
a  sheep  that  yields  but  two  and  one-half  pounds,  re- 
quires as  much  feed  and  more  care  than  one  that 
yields  three  and  one-half  pounds. 

1  have  had  the  Baroe  stock  of  sheep  for  twenty 
rears,  and  have  improved  them  till  they  have  aver- 
aged me,  for  the  last  five  years,  from  three  pounds 
five  to  three  pounds  nine  ounces  per  head,  which  sold 
at  the  depot  for  forty-four  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
fifty  cents  per  head  I  got  more  than  the  owner  of  an 
ordinary  flock,  comes  of  improvement 

Daniel  S.  Curtis. 

Canaan  Centre,  June  14,  1847. —  Cultivator. 

Note.  The  profit  comes  after  paying  expenses. 
If  your  wool  costs  you  75  cents  a  head  on  your  100 
sheep,  and  yon  sell  it  at  $  1  a  head,  although  you 
get  two-\ birds  as  much  money  you  have  only  one- 
third  as  much  profit,  as  the  same  number  of  sheep 
would  give  you  when  improved  like  Mr.  Curtis's 
flock  ;  in  other  words  you  would,  in  the  latter  case, 
have  $  3  lo  pot  into  your  pocket  for  every  0  1  that 
that  you  now  get.  Let  the  farmer's  boys  use  their 
arithmetic  in  the  application  of  this  principle  to  all 
farm  products. — Ens.  Vt.  Aoaict'LTVnisT. 


Improved  Cattle  in  Vermont.  Mr.  J.  W,  Howes 
of  Montpeher,  has  recently  purchased  of  K.  P.  Pren- 
tice, Esq.,  (near  Albany)  a  very  superior  Ayrshire 
bull.  Tbe  Ayrsbires  sre  the  piide  of  Scoilsnd.— 
Messrs.  M.  &  A.  L.  Bingham  of  Corn wsll  have  pur- 
chased ol  W.  H.  Sotham,  seven  Hereford  cattle,  three 
cows,  three  bolls,  and  a  bull  calf.  The  Hereford's 
are  expected  lo  find  a  congenial  region  along  tbe 
Lake.  

Longevity.  Hallcr,  who  collected  a  great  num- 
ber of  examples  of  longevity,  found  more  than  1000 
who  had  lived  from  100  lo  110 ;  60  from  110  to  120; 
29  from  120  lo  130;  15  from  130  to  140  ;  G  from  140 
to  100 — and  I  who  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  1  W> 
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Read— Think— Select. 

When  a  writer  lays  down  a  code  of  rules  for  the 
regulations  of  a  farm  in  Massachusetts,  he  does  not 
expect  that  they  will  be  adopted  by  a  farmer  in  Geor* 
gia.  When  the  culture  of  the  potato  has  pro? ed  suc- 
cessful under  directions  given  by  you  for  a  cold  clay 
soil,  the  farmer  must  not  feel  disappointed,  if  he  fails 
of  success  by  following  the  samo  direction  in  a  light 
sand  or  loam.  Rye  requires  a  different  preparation 
of  soil  in  the  North,  from  what  it  does  in  the  West; 
and  so  it  is  with  every  variety  of  vegetation  to  which 
our  attention  is  directed.  Vegetation  in  different  cli- 
mates require  different  treatment.  Varieties  in  soil 
require  different  kinds  of  culture  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  same  article. 

Farmers  must  use  their  own  judgement  in  approving 
or  practising  the  rules  and  directions  which  they  find 
laiJ  down  in  the  pages  of  their  agricultural  papers. 
Some  of  them  are  valuable  to  farmers  in  one  locality, 
others,  to  those  in  anothor  region.  If  you  meet  with 
an  article  of  t.o  practical  value  to  you,  do  not  censure 
the  editor  for  its  publication.  In  the  wide  range  of 
the  circulation  of  his  sheet,  he  has  some  readers  to 
whom  his  instructions  given  in  that  article  may  prove 
invaluable.  I  have  known  the  publication  of  a  simple 
receipt,  in  an  agricultural  journal,  to  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  life  of  a  valuable  horse.  To  the  reader 
who  did  not  own  an  animal  of  this  description,  its 
publication  was  of  little  value ;  but  to  the  farmer  in 
question  it  was  truly  valuable,  and  proved  a  saving  to 
him  of  a  larger  amount  than  the  yearly  subscription 
of  his  paper  for  half  a  century.  41  Read,  pause  and 
reflect,"  is  your  duty,  and  "  choose  that  which  is 
good,"  your  privilege.  Adopting  this  rule  you  will 
realize  much  truly  valuable  instruction  from  the  pages 
of  any  well  conducted  agricultural  journal. — Boston 
Cultivator. 


of  instinct  being  sufficient,  without  the  agency  of 
in  the  matter,  to  effect  their  expulsion. — Olive 
Branch. 

Brkak  tub  Crust.  Every  observant  farmer  must 
have  observed  the  crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of 
newly  stirred  soils,  after  lying  a  few  days  to  the  action 
of  the  dews.  A  much  heavier  crust  is  formed  by  each 
shower  of  rain  which  falls.  Good  and  successful  cul- 
tivation requires  that  this  crust  be  often  and  repeated- 
ly broken  by  the  hoe,  harrow,  or  other  instruments. 

A  striking  instance  in  proof  of  the  importance  of  this 
practice  has  just  been  stated  by  an  extensive  farmer. 
He  planted  a  field  of  broom  corn,  and  by  way  of  ban- 
ter told  the  man  who  assisted  him,  that  each  should 
choose  a  row  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and  each 
should  hoe  his  row,  and  the  measured  amount  of  crop 
on  each  should  be  the  proof  which  was  hoed  beat.— 
Our  informant  stated  the  result  in  substance  as  follows: 
— 4  Determined  not  to  be  beaten,  I  hoed  my  row  one© 
a  week,  the  summer  through.  I  had  not  seen  my  as- 
sistant hoe  his  at  all ;  but  had  observed  that  for  a  long 
timo  he  was  up  in  the  morning  before  me.  At  length 
I  found  him  before  sunrise,  hoeing  his  broom  corn,  and 
1  asked  him  how  often  he  hoed  it ; — he  answered, 
•  Onee  a  day,  regularly.'  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment wss,  his  row  beat  mine  by  nearly  double  the 
amount.' 


The  Efficacy  of  Salt  as  a  Makuhk.— Whbat— 
a  hkaty  Cbop.  A  Mr.  S.  M.  Drown,  of  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  Co.  New  York,  harvested,  the  year  1816, 
upwards  of  400  bushels  of  fine  flint  wheat,  (the  most 
approved  variety)  from  8  acres.  This  is  doing  well, 
being,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  more  than  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  wonderful  yield  is  ascribed, 
in  groat  part  by  the  proprietor,  to  the  salutary  effects 
produced  by  Salt — an  application  of  which,  to  the 
amount  of  three  bushels  to  the  statute  acre,  was  made 
before  sowing  the  grain.  We  have  long  been  fully 
aware  that  no  substance  can  be  more  decidedly  and 
obviously  effectual  in  its  application  lo  soils  infested 
by  slags  and  worms,  than  common  salt.  Highly  a» 
we  appreciate  lime  we  vet  regard  it  as  inferior  to  salt, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  were  it  more  frequently 
used,  our  field  crops,  both  as  Tegardt  quantity  and 
quality,  would  bo  appreciably  increased.  The  idea, 
not  long  since  promulgated  in  some  of  our  Agricultur- 
al papers,  that  salt,  in  order  lo  prove  efficacious  in  ex- 
pelling worms,  &c.,  from  the  soil,  must  be  applied  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  kill  them,  is  of  a  piece  with  num- 
berless other  theories  of  the  day.  When  worms  or 
other  depredators  detect  an  ungenial  or  noxious  prin* 
ciplc  in  the  soil,  they  at  nncc  forsake  it ;  the  wain- 


Hess  and  Chickens.  As  the  season  for  rearing 
Chickens  is  at  hand,  I  beg  leave  as  a  professed  utilta- 
rarian,  to  give  lo  your  readers  a  hint  of  a  plan  which 
I  havo  successfully  practised  for  several  years,  for 
economizing  the  time  of  my  hens,  because,  in  this  as 
in  other  instances  44  time  is  money" — or  rather  time 
is  eggs,  and  eggs  is  money. 

When  I  have  a  number  of  setting  hens  in  process 
of  incubation,  the  first  one  that  comes  off  with  her 
chickens,  I  put  in  a  coop,  just  as  other  people  do ; 
when  the  second  one  comes  off,  if  a  day  or  two  ban 
intervened,  and  I  were  to  put  the  last  hatched  chick- 
ens to  the  first  hen,  which  has  now  had  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  number  and  color  of  her 
own  brood,  she  will  abase  and  kill  the  new  comers  as 
intruders,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  color  different 
from  her  own  ;— instead  of  this  I  remove  the  first  hen 
and  put  the  second  in  her  place  with  the  chickens  of 
both— when  the  third  comes  off,  I  pnt  her  in  the  place 
of  the  second— and  give  her  all  the  chickens,  and  so 
on,  until  the  last  hen  has  as  many  as  she  can  attend 
to,  a  large  hen  comfortably  broods  25  or  30  chicken* 
— and  the  hens  which  have  been  taken  from  the  chick- 
ens, after  a  few  days  will  resume  laying  again,  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  time  with  the  care  of  a  few 
chickens.  I  have  known  an  instance  where  one  hen 
has  raised  38  chickens  to  maturity. 

Acbicclturk.  41  Agriculture, "  says  Socrates, 
44  is  an  employment  the  most  worthy  the  application 
of  man,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  snitablo  to  his 
natnre ;  it  is  the  common  cause  nl  all  persons,  in  ev- 
ery age  and  condition  of  life ;  it  is  the  source  of  health', 
strength,  plenty  and  riches;  and  of  a  thousand  sober 
delights  and  honest  pleas  <i  res.    k  is  the  mistress  and 
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I  of  sobriety,  temperance,  juaftee,  religion  and 
in  short  ol  all  virtues,  eivil  and  miutaiy." 


Pmniig  Young  Trees. 

Aa  the  time  will  soon  be  hero  when  many  com- 
mence to  mutilate  their  orchards  and  nurseries,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  make  bo  me  remarks  on  the  best 
manner  of,  and  time  for,  performing  this  important 
operation. 

Trees  of  two  years'  growth — and  here  let  me  re- 
mark that  if  trees  of  proper  form,  not  too  high ,  and  suf- 
ficiently thick  near  the  earth  to  sustain  their  heigth, 
were  more  in  demand,  interest,  if  no  higher  motive, 
would  soon  prompt  nursery  men  to  furnish  such,  in- 
of  the  swtches  now  offered — are  preferable. — 
j,  if  properly  grown,  will  require,  when  trans- 
planted, no  Makes  to  destroy  their  bark,  retard  their 
growth  and  circulation  of  sap,  bat  may  be  fastened  by 
raising  around  their  base  a  hillock  of  earth  six  or  nine 
inches  high. 

Discrimination  and  judgment  now  become  necessa- 
ry, because  the  stalk  increases  in  thickness  only  as  the 
number  of  branches  and  leave*  increase  ;  therefore, 
permit  all  now  shoots  to  prow  one  year,  at  least  enough 
to  keep  up  a  doe  proportion  between  thickness  and 
height.  The  ascending  sap  undergoes  changes  in  the 
leaves,  end  only  then  reiurns  aa  proper  juice  to  depos- 
it slayer  of  wood.  After  the  first  year's  growth,  we 
may  occasionally  remove  or  shorten  some  of  the  larg- 
est branches— permitting  young  shoots  lo  grow- 
about  midsammer,  or  at  any  time  while  fall  of  leaves ; 
because  then  tbe  defending  proper  joiee  will  soonest 
repair  the  Injury.  The  reason  for  removing  some, and 
permitting  other  shoots  to  grow,  is  obvious.  If  re- 
moved before  attaining  to  largo  size,  the  injury  to  re- 
pair will  be  less  and  sooner  accomplished.  After  the 
trunk. has  site  and  strength  to  sustain  a  good  top  with- 
out growing  crooked,  at  what  height  should  be  the 
fiTSt  branches?  When  ploughing  sod  thotough  culti- 
vation are  to  be  performed  (and  in  orchard  col  in  re 
they  always  should)  seven  feet  from  tbe  ground  is 
quite  low  enough.  Some  prefer  eight  or  nine.  There 
is  a  difference  too,  in  the  growth  of  trees.  The  yel- 
low BeH-fleur  and  Smoke-house,  both  well  adapted  to 
— and  the  latter  originating  in— this  State,  require  to 
he  trimmed  high. 

How  long,  some  one  asks,  will  it  require  to  do  all 
this ;  and  will  not  early  bearing  be  thereby  retarded  ? 
There  are  trees  in  this  neighborhood  of  eight  years' 
growth— five  from  the  nursery  and  three  when  pro- 
cored— which  are  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  ctretna- 
ference  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  nine  at  the  first 
limb,  six  and  three  quarters  feet  from  the  ground,  per- 
fectly straight,  which  have  never  borne  fruit,  it  is  true ; 
but  is  it  not  preferable  to  hare  trees  grow  rapidly 
while  young — which  is  always  antagonistic  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  buds-- and  form  fine  largo  herds  that 
will  eventually  bear  a  greater  quantity  and  finer  fruit  1 
After  tbe  head  is  properly  grown,  lsrge  branches 
•hottld  never  be  removed,  and  if  properly  attended  to 
annually,  it  will  never  be  necessary.  It  will  facilitate 
reparation  if  some  water-proof  composition  be  applied 
when  branches  are  removed.   Tar  *od  Urickduet, 


(Thomas,)  gum  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  (Down- 
ing,) or  equal  parts  of  lard,  tallow  and  beeswax  melt- 
ed together  and  stirred  whileoooling,  will  answer  very 
well. — Farmer'*  Cabinet. 


The  Pooa  Shepherd  Boy.  The  Rev.  John  Brown, 
when  a  poor  shepherd  boy,  conceived  the  idea  of  learn- 
ing Latin  and  Greek,  aod  having  procured  a  few  old 
books,  actually  accomplished  the  task,  while  tending 
his  cattle  on  the  hills.  So  successful  was  he  that  some 
of  the  old  and  superstitious  people  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood concluded  that  he  must  have  been  assisted  by  tho 
"  evil  spirit.  "  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, plaided  and  barefoot,  walked  into  a  bookseller's 
store,  and  asked  for  a  Greek  Testament.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  a  Greek  Testament?"  said 
the  bookseller.  "  Read  it,  "  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"  Read  it!  "  exclaimed  the  skeptical  bookseller,  with 
a  smile,  "  ye  may  have  it  for  nothing  if  ye'll  read  it." 
Taking  tbe  book,  he  quietly  read  off  a  few  verses,  and 
gave  the  translation  ;  on  which  ho  was  permitted  to 
carry  off  tbe  Greek  Testament  in  triumph.—  TurnbuWs 
"  Genius  0/  Scotland." 


Planting  Fruit  Trees  A  writer  in  the  Cultiva- 
tor very  aptly  compares  the  practice  of  planting  trees 
from  a  rich  nursery  into  poorer  land,  to  taking  a  horse 
from  being  well  fed  on  oats  and  giving  him  straw  ra- 
tions. Twenty  years  experience  convinces  him  that 
fresh  hog  manure  is  best,  particularly  for  pears,  to  be 
mixed  well  with  the  soil,  as  far  as.  the  roots  extend. 
Every  year  or  two  a  top-dressing  should  he  ploughed 
or  spaded  in. 


Blandv's  Wash  for  Fruit  Trees.  Take  three 
gallons  of  lye  from  wood  ashes,  strong  enough  to  just 
float  an  egg  ;  one  pint  soft  soap;  one  quarter  pouudof 
nitre,  (salt  potre ;)  one  handful  of  common  salt.  The 
nitre  should  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  then  add  the 
other  ingredients,  and  stir  till  thoroughly  incorpora-  # 
led.  Apply  it  to  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  the 
trees  with  a  common  painter's  brush.  [If  applied  to 
very  young  branches,  or  the  leaves,  the  wash  may 
prove  injurious,  owing  to  tho  strength  of  the  lye.] 

Charcoal.  Pounded  charcoal,  or  the  refuse  of  the 
heap,  should  be  thickly  strewed  over  every  place 
where  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  It  absorbs  the 
bad  smell,  aod  makes  an  excellent  manure  of  what 
otherwise  would  not  only  be  useless  but  offensive.  It 
also  prevents  the  larva;  of  inseats  from  becoming  flies 
or  moths.  Pigs  like  to  eat  charcoal,  and  are  thought 
to  fatten  on  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
months,  I  freqoently  have  a  bushel  or  so  at  a  time 
thrown  over  the  pen.  It  makes  the  manure  so  much 
more  valuable  that  I  find  it  worth  while  to  boy  it  for 
the  purpose  ;  snd  in  so  doing  the  pens  are  never  of- 
fensive.— Am.  Agiiculturtit. 


There  are  79  kinds  of  vegetables  on  which  swine  will 
feed ;  171  kinds  they  will  not  touch.  A  horse  will 
feed  on  262  kinds  of  grass  and  reject  818.  A  cow 
wiHt>cdoo3r«  kinds  aod  r^t  1*6. 
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Caps  for  Hay. 

M  ft.  Haute* : — It  wu  an  old  adage  ' '  io  peace  pre- 
pare for  war;"  but  1  aay,  in  winter  prepare  for  sum- 
mer, so  I  proceed.  A  year  ago  last  summer  I  used 
hay  caps,  that  is,  pieces  of  cloth  about  five  feet  square, 
with  a  stick  some  eighteen  inches  long  fastened  to 
each  corner,  and  spread  one  over  every  cock  of  hay, 
and  the  sticks  insetted  in  the  hay,  which  prevented 
the  wind  from  blowing  them  ofT.  This  I  did  every 
night,  and  did  not  allow  even  the  dew  to  blacken  ray 
hay.  When  the  weather  looked  bad  I  put  op  ray  bay, 
sometimes  when  it  was  hardly  wilted;  and  had  it 
»tand  at  one  time,  seven  or  eight  days  with  almost 
i[iccs*Tttn  foul  weather,  and  when  1  opened  it,  the  hay 
was  completely  cured  to  the  vety  top.  All  that  was 
injured  was  a  little  near  the  ground  and  this  so  little, 
that  the  hay  in  winter,  was  pronounced,  by  good  judg- 
es, 6rst  rate.  All  my  neighbors'  hay  that  was  out 
was  literally  spoiled,  for  none  wore  caps.  1  have  no 
doubt  but  in  that  single  storm  fifty  tons  of  hay  were 
spoiled  in  the  town  of  Sangerville,  which  would  have 
commanded  eight  dollars  per  ton.  Yes,  four  hundred 
dollars  in  the  little  town  of  Sangerville !  Now,  how 
many  caps  would  that  have  purchased/   Let  as  see. 

Thirty  inch  cot  too  cloth,  which  is  sufficient,  at  7 
centa  per  yard,  would  cost,  say  twenty-four  cents, 
(three  yards  and  a  foot  would  make  a  cap)  so  that  four 
hundred  dollars  would  procure  cloth  for  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  allowing  almost  a  cent  ss  a  frac- 
tion on  each  cap.  Now  fifteen  caps  of  that  size  are 
sufficient  to  protect  a  ton  of  hay,  so  that  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  caps  would  protect  one  hundred 
and  eleven  tons  of  hay.  Yes,  the  bare  loss  above 
mentioned,  would  have  procured  caps  enough  to  have 
secured  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars'  worth 
of  hay.  Perhaps  yoa  will  say  I  did  wrong  in  reck- 
oning the  iota!  loss  of  the  hay  ;  but  several  told  me 
that  the  time  spent  in  good  weather,  in  drying  and  se- 
curing the  damaged  hay,  was  more  than  it  was  worth : 
*  it  put  litem  back  in  making  their  other,  which,  we  all 
know,  ripens  fast  after  a  long  storm,  so  that  the  actu- 
al damage  to  the  latter  hay,  was  more  than  the  dam- 
aged hay  was  worth.  My  hay  is  so  free  from  dust 
that  a  person  afflicted  with  the  aslhma  would  hardly 
suspect  the  presence  of  dust  in  handling  it.  I  swap* 
ped  horses  last  winter,  and  took  a  horse  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  used  up  with  the  heaves ;  put  him 
on  my  clean  hay  and  he  soon  began  to  amend,  and 
although  I  have  kept  him  to  the  hay  as  much  as  he 
would  est,  he  U  as  free  from  aoy  appearance  of 
heave i  as  he  ever  was,  and  stands  fast  driving,  with 
as  little  puffing,  as  well  as  any  hotse  that  I  ever 
drove.  I  am  full  in  the  belief,  with  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  that  bad  hay  is  generally  the  cause  of 
heaves  in  horses.  J.  I*. 

Sangerville,  Jan.,  1847. 
—Maine  Farmer. 


Sckdlino  Plants  and  Vegetable*  Agricultu- 
ral Societies,  if  gnided  by  reflection,  instead  of  pre- 
cedent, would  offer  to  those  who  by  persevering  ex- 
periment establish  new  and  valuable  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  ten  times  as  much  as  tl 


offer  for  sleek  stallions  sod 
heavy  crops  from  patches  of  corn. 

A  new  variety  of  the  potato,  for  example,  is  gen- 

than  14  years.  Freeh  varieties  mast  therefore  bo 
raised — and  how  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  it  1 
He  who  does,  and  succeeds  in  supplying  the  place  of 
a  declining  peach,  or  apple,  or  potato,  is  a  «*/  bene- 
factor of  his  country,  and  deserves  higher  reward 
than  the  inventor  of  a  new  shell  for  dealing  death  and 
destruction  to  the  hnman  race,  which,  by-the-by, 
rarely  falls  upon  the  real  authors  of  the  mischief  that 
plunges  nation*  into  war. — Journal  tf  Agrimltttrt. 

Prospects  of  the  Harvest  in  England. 

Gene  rax,  AeaicuvrvaAi*  Report  roa  thc  Month 
of  M.«y.  Taken  as  a  whole, the  weather  experienced 
during  the  past  month  has  been  exceedingly  fine  and 
vegiiativo;  heuce  the  progreaa  of  the  growing  crops 
has  been  both  rapid  and  gratifying.  Its  rapidity  will 
be  best  inferred  when  we  state  that,  in  many  of  our 
forward  districts,  wheat  aod  barley  are  rapidly  coming 
into  ear;  and  the  gratification  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  the  harvest  work,  under  the  present  auspices,  is 
likely  to  bo  commenced  quite  as  early  as  the  corres- 
ponding period  iu  1944 ;  consequently ,  the  wanta  of 
the  consuming  classes  are  likely  to  be  met  with  home- 
grown produce  somewhat  earlier  in  live  season  than 
was  anticipated  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago ;  the  neces- 
sity for  unusually  large  importations  of  foreign  corn 
after  the  close  of  July  will  be  rendered  unnecessary: 
and  further,  that  the  price*  of  most  article*  are  likely 
lo  assume  a  more  moderate  range  than  we  have  had 
to  note  for  aome  month*  past.  These  opinion*  axe  of 
course,  offered  in  theexpectation  that  the  forthcoming 
crops,  not  only  of  corn,  but  likewise  of  potatoes,  will 
will  be  good  ones.  Should  a  reverse  state  of  things 
be  experienced,  of  course  it  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  expect  a  low,  or  even,  a  moderate  range  of 
value. 

With  scarcely  a  single  exception,  the  account* 
which  havo  reached  us  from  all  parts  of  England  re- 
specting the  goneral  appearance  of  the  wheats,  bar- 
leys, or  other  produce,  are  very  flattering.  As  to  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  wire-worm  and  other  in- 
sects, we  may  stale  generally  that  they  have  bee*  tu 
a  very  trifling  extent;  and  our  correspondents,  one 
and  all,  speak  in  the  highest  term*  of  the  present  as- 
pect of  the  fields. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  losses  which  most  of 
the  potato-gtowcrs  suffered  last  year  from  the  long- 
eomplained-of  disease  in  that  esculent,  and  the  very 
high  prices  at  which  it  has  been  selling  in  our  various 
market*  during  the  whole  of  thc  present  year,  WS 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  fair  average  quan- 
tity oi  land  is  under  potato  culture  this  season,  not 
only  in  England,  but  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.— 
It  would  of  course,  be  premature  on  our  part  to  offer 
aay  positive  opinion  a*  to  the  growth  this  year ;  but 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  we  have  caused  to  be  made 
lead  us  to  hope  that  the  disease  is  presenting  itself  in 
a  very  mitigatsd  form  comp»red  with  th»t  of  the  two 
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The  fine  rains,  aided  by  warm  sunshine,  have  bad 
a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  grass  crop,  which 
promises  to  be  a  most  abundant  one.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  hay  last  year,  as  well 
as  in  1845,  was  very  large,  and  as  the  supplies  now 
on  band  are  very  extensive,  the  time  of  year  consider- 
ed, bss  bad  a  very  depressing  influence  on  demand 
and  value  in  tho  metropolitan  as  well  as  the  large  pro- 
vincial markets,  with  every  prospect,  should  the 
weather  continue  fine,  of  lower  prices.— Mark 
llxprtu. 
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Normal  School  and  Teachers*  Institute. 

Messrs.  Editors,— The  friends  of  education  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  learn,  that  a  Normal  School  and 
Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  established  in  this  county, 
tbe  ensuing  autumn.   From  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  in  examining  teachers  and  visiting  schools, 
1  am  convinced  that  a  school  is  needed  among  us  for 
the  special  purpose  of  afibrdmg  leachcrs  the  necessary 
facilities  for  a  more  thorough  I  raining  for  their  office 
than  most  of  them  have  had.  Thee  xperimpiil  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  held  for  a  short  time — four  of  which  we 
have  bad  in  tbe  county  of  Windham — has  also  satisfied 
me  that  much  can  be  accomplished  even  in  a  short  lime, 
where  the  attention  of  the  whole  school  is  directed  to 
the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time  and  confined  to  a 
few  branches  of  study.    I  have  been  erecting  a  house 
in  a  retired  and  attractive  spot  near  my  own  residence, 
which  will  be  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  that  I 
can  command  for  the  purpose  of  a  Normal  School  and 
Teachers'  Institute.    And  my  plan  is  to  have  a  school 
for  two  terms  in  a  year  of  ten  weeks  each,  one  com- 
mencing the  first  Monday  in  September,  the  other  the 
first  Monday  in  March.    The  course  of  study,  instruc- 
tion and  lectures  will  be  specially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  propose  to  engage  as  teachers  in  district 
schuols  ;  and  still  not  unsuited  to  any  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  prescribed  course. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic, 
and  instructions  given  as  to  the  most  approved  modes 
of  teaching  t  hem.    Physiology,  tbe  History  of  tbe  U. 
States,  Drawing,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  and  the 
struct  ure  and  operations  of  tbe  National  and  State 
Governments  of  the  United  Slates,  will  receive  a 
doe  share  of  attention.   Two  lectures  a  week  will  be 
delivered  on  subjects  important  for  teachers  lo  under* 
otand.and  instructions  given  from  day  to  day  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  the  successful  discharge  of  their 
•uiies.   Opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Institute  to  visit  the  schools  of  our  village,  which 
are  cim ducted  in  an  approved  and  successful  manner. 
Ae  1  propose  lo  limit  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  In- 
■litute  to  as  many  as  1  can  attend  to  personally,  those 
who  intend  to  enter  at  the  Fall  Term,  would  do  well 
to  apply  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August  next.  I 
prefer  that  none  should  attend  the  school  except  for 
the  whole  term,  as  the  course  of  studies  will  be  laid 
out  for  a  term,  and  will  not  be  varied  to  suit  ony  who 
may  wish  to  enter  after  the  term  has  commeuced.— 
The  tuition  for  the  terra  will  be  five  dollars,  without 
extra  charges.    Free  access  will  be  given  to  impor- 


tant works  on  education,  and  every  thing  in  my  power 
dono  to  make  the  school  profitable  to  the  young  mm 
and  women  who  may  attend  it. 

Addison  Brown. 

BraUleboro',  June  25,  1847. 

To  CoaarspoHSENTs.    Several  communications 
are  on  hand,  which  we  are  sorry  to  defer  ;  but  they 
~  ,0°  late  for  their  proper  place  in  tbe  preaent 


ID3  Back  numbers  can  still  be  supplied. 

Wanted,  in  those  towns  in  which  nothing  has 
been  dono  for  the  circulation  of  this  paper,  some  ac- 
tive man  friendly  to  improvement,  just  to  ask  the  peo- 
ple for  their  subscription  of  25  cents  each. 

The  Markets. 

The  change  in  the  price  of  bread  stuff's  since  our 
last  has  been  remarkable.  The  decline  which  had 
then  commenced  still  continues  ;  and  Genesee  flour, 
common  brands,  is  now  sold  in  Boston  for  $6,  and 
Ohio  and  Michigan  at  $5  50  to  $5  87.  Northern 
Corn,  85  cents. 

This  decline  results  from  the  abundant  supply, 
present  and  prospective.  The  wants  of  Europe  aro 
to  a  great  extent  supplied,  and  largo  quantities  of 
grain  from  some  of  the  Northern  ports,  that  are 
closed  till  very  late  by  ice  (Riga,  for  instance,)  were 
at  hand  at  our  latest  dates.  Intelligence  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  represents  the  crops  as  in  a  most 
promising  condition.  In  Egypt  an  abundant  harvest 
had  already  been  gathered  ;  and  everywhere  the  sea- 
son, though  late,  had  been  remarkably  propitious.  

In  our  own  country  theie  are  still  immense  supplies 
that  have  not  reached  the  Atlantic  pons.  The  wheat 
harvest  has  already  commenced  aa  far  north  as  Ohio, 
and  proves  excellent  where  it  has  been  gathered, 
while  there  is  promise  of  abundance  in  the  more 
northerly  districts.  The  season,  although  backward 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  has  proved  remarkably  fa»ora-  . 
ble :  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  abundant  crops  of 
all  kinds. 

In  precisions,  on  tbe  other  hand,  there  has  been  do 
change  of  importance,  and  prices  continue  compara- 
tively high. 

Wool..  Tbe  quotations  of  the  Boston  Prices  Cur- 
rent are  unaltered.  Some  of  them  argue  from  the 
prospects  of  trade,  that  manufacturers  will  not  proba- 
bly continue  to  pay  present  prices, — which  are  too 
high  for  export. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces, 

washed,             lb.                     45  a  50 

American  full  blood     "                      40  a  45 

3-4                                    35  a  38 

1-9            »                      31  a  33 

"       1-4  and  com."                      87  a  30 
The  Boston  quotations  a  year  ago  were  as  follows  : 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,                        38  a  40 

Full  Blood,                          35  a  37 

TO  n  32 

1>8  a  30 

*>6  a  2« 
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Gold  Minks  in  Russia.  The  produce  of  the  gold 
mines  in  Russia  is  yearly  increasing.  In  1841,  the 
quantity  extracted  from  those  mines  was  961  pounds, 
(0610  kilogrammes,)  amounting  in  value  to  39,000,- 
000  fr. ;  in  1842,  9810  kilogrammes,  ralue  52,200,- 
000  fr. ;  in  1843,  19,960  kilogrammes,  ralue  72,800,- 
000  fr. ;  in  1844,  13,410  kilogrammes,  ralue  76,000,- 
000  fr. ;  in  1846,  13,711  kilogrammes,  value  79,600,- 
000  fr. ;  making  in  the  fire  years  a  total  weight  of 
-  59,490  kilogrammes,  of  the  value  of  319,600,000  fr. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  almost  all  the  produce  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Russia  has  been  exported  to  England  ; 
but  if  the  quantity  continue  to  increase  progressively, 
or  if  it  even  longer  exceed  the  quantity  obtained  in 
1845,  England  will  cease  to  receive  it,  at  least,  the 
greater  part,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to 
seek  other  markets  for  her  gold,  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  rather  difficult  to  find  ;  but  let  us  hope  that  the 
new  system  of  commercial  policy  which  the  govern- 
ment has  adopted,  and  particularly  the  reduction  of 
the  import  duties,  which  has  been  the  first  conse- 
quence of  it,  will  increase  our  consumption  of  foreign 
merchandise,  in  the  purchase  of  which  our  gold  may 
find  an  advantageous  employment.  However  this 
may  be,  the  working  of  the  goldmines  in  ^Russia  must 
necessarily  cause,  sooner  or  later,  a  great  revolution 
in  the  commerce  and  industry,  not  only  of  Russia,  but 
of  all  the  points  of  the  globe. — Patent  Journal. 

A  rabian  Mode  of  Treating  Horses.  However 
poor,  an  Arab  is  never  without  a  good  horse  ;  and  he 
will  often  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  it  for  on  hour 
together.  The  horse  is  washed,  but  never  curried. 
As  soon  as  a  colt  is  a  year  old  his  mane  and  tail  are 
shaved,  to  make  the  hair  grow  again  aa  thickly  as 
possible.  ■ 

Domestic  Economy. 

Shrinking  and  Swrllinq  or  Meat  in  the  Pot. 
When  children,  we  used  to  be  told  that  pork,  beef, 
&c,  killed  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  would  shrink  in  the 
pot ;  and  if  in  the  new,  that  it  would  swell;  and  a  great 
many  good  honest  farmers  religiously  observed  the 
waxing  and  waning  quarters  for  their  periodical  pack- 
ing. That  some  meats  shrink,  while  others  swell,  is 
a  fset  too  notorious  for  cavil ;  but  that  the  moon  is  to 
be  praised  or  blamed  for  this  agency,  wo  most  fully 
deny.  The  true  causes  of  these  changes  is  fouud  in 
tho  manner  of  feeding  animals  before  slaughtering. 
An  animal  that  has  been  lung  and  well  fed,  until  the 
fat  has  become  fully  charged  with  solid  matter,  will, 
on  exposure  to  boiling  water,  absorb  a  portion  of  it, 
and  consequently  swell  the  dimensions  of  tho  flesh ; 
while  dial  which  has  been  hastily,  or  but  partially 
fulteocd,  w  ill  diminish  in  cooking  from  the  abstrac- 
tions of  tho  juices  which  occupied  the  cavities  or  spa- 
ces between  the  lean  fibres.  This  is  the  whole  secret 
of  the  shrinking  and  swelling  of  meals.  It  will  thus 
be  perceived  that  one  carcass  of  equal  weight  may 
differ  materially  in  value  from  another  of  nearly  the 
same  apparent  quality.  Eggs  from  well  fed  hens  are 
also  much  more  rich  and  substantial  than  those  pro- 
duced by  hen*  sparingly  fed.   The  laucr  will  invari- 


Delicious  Apple  PunruMo.  Very  convenient,  as 
it  may  be  made  several  hours  before  it  is  baked,  or 
when  a  nice  addition  is  wanted  unexpectedly.  Pare 
and  chop  fine  half  a  dozen  or  more,  according  to  their 
size,  of  the  best  cooking  apples;  grease  a  pudding 
dish,  cover  the  bottom  and  sides  half  an  inch  thick 
with  grated  bread,  and  very  small  lumps  of  butter, 
then  pnt  a  layer  of  apples  with  sugar  and  nutmeg, 
and  repeat  the  layer,  which  must  be  of  bread  and  but- 
ter :  pout  over  the  whole  a  teacup  of  cold  water.  Put 
it  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  dioner  is  served,  and 
bake  it  for  twenty -five  or  thirty  minutes.  It  may  be 
baked  the  day  before  it  is  wanted ;  when  it  must  be 
heated  thoroughly,  turned  into  a  shallow  dish  and 
sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar.  It  requires  no 
sauce.—///.  "** 

An  Excellent  and  Cheap  Podding.  One  pint 
of  riee ;  twelve  apples  of  good  sise  and  sour  ;  pare, 
core,  and  slice  them  ;  mix  the  riee  and  sliced  apples, 
and  put  all  into  a  ha?  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Tho 
bag  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  rice  to  swell, 
and  yet  no  larger  than  the  riee,  when  swelled,  will 
fill.  Eat  with  any  sauce  that  suite  the  taste ;  batter 
and  sugar  are  excellent. — Jd. 

Smoked  Mutton.  The  Editor  of  the  Tennessee 
Farmer  declares  his  preference  for  the  ovine  over  the 
bovine  or  the  swinish  race.  He  says  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  which  none  will  dispute,  that  a 
pound  of  lean,  tender  mutton  can  be  procured  for  half 
the  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  fat  pork  ;  and  that  it 
is  infinitely  healthier,  in  summer  especially;  and  that 
those  who  feed  on  it  become  more  muscular,  ai  d  can 
do  more  work  on  it,  with  more  ease  to  themselves. 
He  knows  of  nothing  more  delicious  than  smoked 
mutton  hams.  We  can  readily  believe  it  all ;  still 
we  should  prefer  a  ham  of  commodore  Ballard's 
curing  at  Bellcficld,  for  our  eating!  especially  if  cat- 
en,  as  canvas-backs  only  can  be  in  real  perfection,  on 
tho  spot  where  they  are  killed. 

How  to  treat  Lard.  The  trying  of  lard  is  an 
important  branch  of  economy,  requiring  a  little  caro 
and  some  direct  information.  Water  be  it  remember- 
ed, shonld  never  be  made  nee  of  in  this  process,  since 
it  cooks  the  fat  and  makes  it  soft  and  liable  to  become 
speedily  rancid.  Put  the  lump  fat  in  a  pot,  and  ther 
stand  the  pot  along  side  of  the  fire,  gathering  around 
it  a  few  embers  ;  let  a  little  of  the  fat  try  oot,  aitet 
which,  put  the  fat  over  the  fire  ;  with  such  precaution 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  lard's  scorching,  and  no  need 
of  water,  but  the  lard  when  fully  cold,  will  be  found 
quite  firm  and  solid,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  wa- 
ter be  made  use  of  in  the  trying  ool.—SaenttJk  Am. 

To  Da  ess  Rick.  A  lady  recommends  the  follow- 
ing : — Soak  the  rice  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  seven 
hours;  have  ready  a  stewpan  wiih  boiling  water, 
throw  in  the  rice,  and  let  it  boil  briskly  for  ten  oiin« 
utes  ;  then  put  in  a  cullender,  cover  it  up  hot  by  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  serve.  The  grain* 
are  double  the  usual  i-ize,  and  quite  distinct  from  each 
other. 
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To  the  County  and  Town  Saperintendents 
in  Vermont. 

Ubntlkmen  :— Will  you  allow  one  wbo  has  devot- 
ed very  many  of  the  best  years  of  hia  life  to  the  cause 
of  education  to  address  a  few  words  to  you  on  a  subject 
which  appears  to  him  of  exceeding  importance,  and 
which,  if  sufficient  attention  be  immediately  devoted 
to  it,  may  produce,  he  fondly  trusts,  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects  on  our  mutual  labors  T 

I  believe  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged,  by  all 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  improvement  of 
our  schools,  that  the  chief  impediment  lies  in  the  ap- 
athy, if  not  actual  hostility  of  the  parents.  There  is 
do  difficulty  in  convincing  the  teachers  that  one  course 
b  right,  and  another  is  wrong.  But  to  reach  (he  pa- 
rents, without  whose  consent  aod  cooperation  no  im- 
portant change  can  be  brought  about,  here  lies  the 
grand  difficulty  !  Now  what  is  the  eauso  of  this  ex- 
traordinary state  of  feeling  1  Are  our  community 
really  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  a  sound  educa- 
tion 1  Are  they  actually  opposed  to  the  welfare  of 
their  children  !  By  no  mesos.  Only  convince  them 
that  the  contemplated  improvements  are  real,  not  im- 
aginary ;  only  abow  them  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
law,  if  carried  out  in  its  true  spirit,  will  raise  our 
whole  people  higher  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  you 
will  at  once  convert  these  apathetic  lookers-on,  and 
these  violent  opposcrs,  into  active  cooperators. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  1  how  shall  we  get  ac- 
cess to  the  firesides  of  our  thinly  scattered  population  1 
By  lectures '  No.  For  unfortunately  these  fail  to 
drew  oat  aoy  but  the  friends  of  the  cause  ;  its  ene- 
mies too  frequently  keep  themselves  away.  Here, 
then,  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  task.  For,  in  fact, 
in  addition  to  the  apathy  or  hostility  of  the  mass,  the 
labors  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  by  day  naturally 
disincline  them  from  resorting  to  the  leclure-room  at 
night,  especially  where  there  is  a  total  want  o(  faith 
in  the  advantages  thence  resulting. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  bail  the  appearance  of 
tho  School  Journal  as  an  exceedingly  favorable 
omen.  It  promises,  if  sufficient  pains  be  taken  to  give 
it  extensive  circulation,  to  offer  us  the  very  means  of 
access  to  tho  mass  which  is  so  much  lo  be  desired.— 
The  devotion  of  a  portion  of  it  to  agriculture  seems  to 
ma  to  have  been  a  very  happy  thought.  For  it  will, 
1  have  no  doubt,  introduce  us  into  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies that  we  had  no  other  means  ot  reaching.  And 
many,  I  fondly  trust,  who  merely  take  it  np  with  a 


     ■  - 

view  to  their  improvement  in  pecuniary  matters,  will 
derive  from  it  imperishable  advantages  of  a  far  higher 

But  such  important  results  as  these  are  not  to  be 
realised  without  considerable  effort  on  our  part,— 
Every  superintendent  ought  to  consider  himself  per* 
son  ally  interested  in  the  matter.  Pains  should  be  ta- 
ken to  introduce  the  paper  into  every  family  in  the 
State.  To  some,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  pub- 
lication should  be  dilated  oo,  and  tbe  advantages  of  a 
family  paper  at  so  low  a  rate.  Others  must  be  urged 
to  subscribe  by  tbe  necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  improvements  of  the  day  ; 
whilo  to  the  enlightened  friend  of  education  must  be 
presented  the  more  solid  advantages  of  the  measure, 
and  the  benefits  that  may  arise  to  tbe  whole  commu- 
nity from  this  method  of  disseminating  information 
that  is  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  add,  that  something  more 
than  a  mere  momentary  effort  will  he  necessary  to 
keep  alive  this  valuable  aid  towards  the  improvement 
of  education.  There  is  a  tendency  in  subscribers  to 
papers  that  are  not  sustained  by  political  excitement, 
to  drop  off  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  they  have 
subscribed.  Let  the  month  of  April,  then,  for  many 
years  lo  come,  be  considered  a  period  at  which  we  all 
have  an  important  duty  to  perfom.  Let  us  look  to  it 
that  there  is  oo  falling  off  at  the  end  of  a  volume. — 
Let  every  town  superintendent  take  oo  himself  tbe  re. 
sponsibiliiy  of  seeing  to  this  within  hia  own  jurisdic- 
tion, while  each  county  officer  gives  a  more  general 
superintendence  in  his  more  extended  sphere.  Let 
all  this  be  faithfully  done,  and  let  tbe  Editors  do  their 
duty,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  will  be  tbe  case, 
aod  the  result  to  the  Stato  can  hardly  fail  to  be  highly 
beneficial. 

In  the  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  address  will  be 
taken  in  good  part,  and  as  arising  from  an  anxiety  for 
tbe  success  of  the  good  cause  in  which  we  are  all  en- 
gaged, and  not  from  a  desire  to  obtrude  advice,  I  sub- 
scribe myself 

Your  well-wisher  and  fellow-laborer. 

Thoc.  H.  Palmir. 

PitttforJ,  July  5,  1847. 

For  tbe  School  Journal. 

I  A  Word  for  Teachers. 

Teachers,  1  have  it  in  my  heart  to  say  a  word  to 
you ;  and  I  rejoice  that  a  medium  exists  through 
which  1  can  speak  to  you  all  at  once — I  mean  oar 
I  School  Journal.    You  all  read  it,  of  course ;  for 
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you  surely  will  not  be  persuaded  to  forego  the  benefit 
which  each  an  auxiliary  in  yonr  labors  will  afford 
you.  And  when  we  have  a  word  for  tea«jhers,  we 
like  to  feel  assured  tbe  teachers  will  read  it. 

Yon  are  doing  a  great  work;  do  it  well.  Your 
work  coo  templates  the  making  of  men  and  icomen  ; 
and  valuable,  precious,  materials  are  committed  to 
your  hands  to  operate  upon.  Do  not  spoil  them  in 
making.  Be  careful  not  to  injure  them,  for  the  inju- 
ry will  grow  into  tbe  very  texture,  snd  tell  a  shame- 
ful tale  of  you  when  you  are  dead. 

Your  work  is  silent  and  unobtrusive,  and  you  are 
unnoticed  and  uutbought  of,  perhaps  yon  will  think. 
No,  it  is  not  so  !  Not  your  district  only — the  whole 
State  think  of  you,  and  they  have  largo  expectations 
from  yoor  work,  and  ihey  expect  the  effect  will  be 
seen  and  felt,  for  good  or  for  evil,  when  the  cause  will 
be  far  remote  and  forgotten.  You  are  retired,  and 
feel  not  the  restraints  or  the  stimulant*  of  public  ob- 
servation, and,  on  that  very  account,  are  in  more  dan- 
ger of  lowering,  insensibly,  the  standard  from  the 
point  where  you  fixed  it  the  first  day  of  yoor  school. 
You  started  with  the  determination  to  govern  your 
school  and  have  order;  butO!  so  many  things  go 
wrong  in  spite  of  all  yon  can  do, — the  scholars,  some 
of  them  are  so  given  to  mischief  and  others  to  heed- 
lessness, and  then  these  days  are  so  long,  and  sultry, 
and  weaiisome,  and  you  feel  so  much  languor  and 
head-ache,  that  possibly  you  are  beginning  to  think 
you  will  try  to  endure  what  you  have  vainly  tried  to 
cure. 

Now  don't  give  up.  Carry  your  point  by  perse- 
verance. You  must  have  order  or  yoor  teaching  is  a 
failure,  and  all  yoor  hopes  as  a  teacher  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Your  reputation  is  at  stake  ;  you  never  can 
be  regarded  as  a  successful  teacher  unless  you  buo- 
cecd  here.  Feel  that  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  be 
done— yea,  even  in  warm  days.  But  take  care,  and 
do  not,  by  over-earnestness,  betray  any  want  of  con- 
fidence in  yourself.  Do  not  coax  snd  flatter, 
scold  and  fret ;  bot  be  calm,  decided,  and  in 

You  are  in  danger  of  relaxing  as  yon  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  scholars,  and  the  season  advances, 
and  the  days  become  long  and  warm.  Do  yon  begin 
to  allow  what  you  at  first  prohibited,  or  indulge  your 
scholars  in  their  foolish  notions  and  whims,  because 
it  costs  loss  to  indulge  than  deny  them!  Remember 
you  are  not  doing  work  for  the  present  term  merely. 
Keep  iii  view  the  future  habits  and  characters  of  your 
scholars,  and  teach  them  subordination  and  submis- 
sion to  authority.  Have  you  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  whispering!  if  not,  persevere  and  do  it ;  it  is 
"  evil  end  only  evil  continually." 

Another  point  where  you  are  in  danger  of  relaxing 
and  letting  down  the  standard,  is  in  the  daily  recita- 
You  started  with  tbe  determination  to  secure 
f,  and  permit  no  scholar  to  advance  till  he 
had  mastered  the  lesson  for  the  day.  That  was  a  good 
resolution  to  start  with,  but  you  have  found  it  re- 
quired labor  to  carry  it  out.  Some  of  the  scholars  do 
so  bate  atudy,  and  some  "  have  the  headache,"  or 
"don't  feel  very  well,"  and  "  it  is  *o  warm,"  and 
"  the  lesson  is  so  hard,"  they  would  feel  very  much 


obliged  if  you  would  excuse  them  from  getting  it, 
and  if  not,  seem  determined  to  excuse  themselves. — 
You  could  devise  meana  for  severing  good  lessons 
once  or  twice,  or  perhaps  for  a  whole  week,  bot  (o 
feel  obliged  to  put  forth  yoor  efforts  in  this  direction 
every  day  from  week  to  week,  and  find  your  expedi- 
ents failing  which  had  at  first  succeeded,  and  new 
ones  tried  till  you  feel  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  is 
discouraging,  and  you  are  tempted  now,  in  the  last 
half  of  yoor  school,  to  get  along  easier  and  let  the 
lesson  pass,  if  not  quite  so  well  recited.  But,  lake 
care  !  be  faithful  even  unto  the  end.  Try  yet  again  ; 
there  arc  other  expedients  which  will  succeed,  and 
you  have  invention  enough  to  find  them  out,  and  can 
judge  better  than  another  what  is  best  in  the  circum- 
stances. Don't  put  down  a  lesson  half-learned  aa 
"  perfect."  Keep  the  standard  high,  and  let  perfect 
mean  perfect,  and  not  something  approaching  to  it. 
,  Teach  your  scholars  to  rely  on  their  own  resources, 
and  not  feel  that  they  roust  be  helped  in  every  difficul- 
ty. If  tbey  falter  in  recitation,  do  not  be  too  ready 
to  prompt  thero,  but  wait  till  they  see  and  feel  their 
owu  deficiencies,  aad  the  impropriety  of  calling  such 
a  lesson  "  perfect. "  Let  them  feel  that  if  you  prompt 
them  on  onc-fbtmh  of  the  answers  the  lesson  was  but 
thiee-fouiths  obtained. 

Now,  teachers,  I  know  the  temptations,  and  I  say 
agaio,  don't  relax;  keep  yourselves  and  you  scholars 
up  to  the  mark,  increasing  efforts  are  demanded  to 
keep  your  school  as  good  aa  it  is ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
even  better.  These  efforts  most  be  continually  put 
forth,  if  you  would  win  and  sustain  the  reputation  of 
a  good  teacher,  secure  the  hearty  approbation  of  your 
employers,  the  lasting  gratitude  of  your  scholars,  and 
what  is  better  than  either,  the  inward  consciousness 
that  you  have  acted  under  a  sense  of  your  solemn  re- 
,  and  faithfully  discharged  your  duties. 


."A  \. 


For  the 


Multiplicity  of  School  Districts. 


NO*  II* 


Under  this  head  1  endeavored  to  show  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Journal,  that  were  the  interests  of  the 
schools  in  the  State  consulted,  the  number  of  school 
districts  would  be  reduced  to  seven-tenths  their  pres- 
ent number.  This  great  reduction  of  districts  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  schools  ;  or 
should  these  remain  the  same,  it  would  increase  the 
amount  of  schooling  to  every  scholar  in  the  State.— 
This  desirable  change  is  to  be  effected  by  the  people, 
if  at  all,  for  in  them  is  vested  the  power  to  regulate 
school  districts  in  their  town  meetings  ;  and  yet  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  little  eonsiderateness  should  ho 
manifested  by  the  freemen  at  such  times.  Almost 
any  measure  of  this  nature  is  sustained,  that  those, 
whose  interests  are  immediately  concerned,  may 
propose.  nm*+J*>:  i 

To  rotflcdv  t^lflf  ^viY  iwtAdicy  to  niultiplicftttoify'ft 
has  been  proposed  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  the 
•abject,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  act  more  judicious- 
ly.  It  is  true  that  the  people  should  he  enlightened 
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upon  this  as  well  as  upon  all  other  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  interests  of  common  schools,  and  much  is  now 
being  effected,  by  means  of  your  School  Journal  and 
otherwise,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  schools  and  to  dis- 
seminate correct  notions  in  regard  to  them  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  reform  effected  by  this  method 
would  be  quite  too  slow  to  have  much  benefit  derived 
from  it.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  convince 
the  people  that  that  is  of  general  utility  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  believe  is  against  their  individual 
interests. 

Again,  the  distribution  of  one-fourth  part  of  our 
public  money  to  districts  as  such,  irrespective  of  their 
number  of  scholars,  has  a  tendency  to  create  or  rather 
to  encourage  a  desire  on  the  part  of  small  communi- 
ties to  be  organized  into  districts  by  themselves.  That 
there  are  beneficial  tendencies  in  this  mode  of  distri- 
bution is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  while  it  aids  feeble 
districts  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  encourage  the 
spirit  for  increasing  the  number  of  those  districts  that 
need  special  aid,  and  deprives  the  larger  districts  of 
their  just  proportion  of  public  money.  To  obviate 
these  evils  in  some  measure,  and,  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  benefits  arising  from  this  law,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  selectmen  be  brought  to  a  more 
strict  responsibility  ;  for  if  they  did  their  duty  and 
rigidly  followed  the  requirements  of  the  law,  which 
demands  that  each  district  shall  support  a  school  two 
months  in  the  year  at  its  own  expense,  independent 
of  public  money,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  its  distribu- 
tive share  of  public  money,  the  temptation  to  multi- 
plication would  be  very  much  lessened.  This  may  be 
true,  and  yet  it  is  a  common  practice  to  take  no  soft 
of  notice  of  this  distinct  and  express  condition.  The 
apparent  negligence  of  duty  in  this  case  on  the  part 
of  selectmen  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  necessity, 
for  district  clerks,  from  ignorance  of  duty  or  other- 
wise, make  so  impel  feet  returns  that,  should  select- 
men do  their  duty  strictly,  perhaps  not  one-third  part 
of  the  districts  in  any  towu  would  receive  a  share  of 
the  public  money.  In  this  town  (Cabot)  probably  not 
more  than  three  districts  could  have  received  a  share 
this  year,  had  the  law  been  strictly  enforced.  In  this 
instauce,  the  fault  was  generally  not  in  the  districts, 
but  in  ihe  illegal  time  or  manner  of  making  the  re- 
turns by  the  clerks. 

The  remedy  that  I  would  propose,  is  so  to  amend 
Sec.  33  of  Chap,  xviii,  R.  S.,  that  it  shall  require  the 
division  of  all  the  public  money  equally  by  the  schol- 
ar in  the  same  manner  that  the  division  of  three- 
fourths  of  it  is  now  made.  This  would  effectually  re- 
move the  evils  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  districts, 
for  it  would  deprive  the  feeble  and  unprofitable  dis- 
tricts of  that  fostering  care  that  has  brought  them  into 
existence  and  sustained  them.  Such  an  amendment 
would  also  be  in  keeping  with  our  republican  institu- 
tions, as  it  would  place  all  upon  an  equal  footing, 
free  from  partiality  or  favoritism,  and  the  larger  dis- 
tricls,by  receiving  that  money  which  is  now  squandered 
upon  the  small  and  unprofitable  schools,  would  be  able 
to  improve  the  condition  of  their  schools  ;  and  by  ex- 
tending their  territory  as  they  inevitably  would,  the 
advantage  of  good  bchouls  would  be  eitendcd  to  all. 


Cure  for  a  Heavy  Heart.  The  following  meth 
od  of  "  driving  dull  care  away,"  was  recommended 
by  Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  : 

"Set  about  doing  good  to  somebody.  Put  on 
your  hat,  and  go  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor  ;  inquire 
into  their  wants  and  minister  to  them.  Seek  out  the 
desolate  and  oppressed,  and  tell  them  of  the  consols- 
tions  of  religion.  J  have  often  tried  this  medicine, 
and  always  find  it  the  best  antidote  for  a  heavy  heart." 

Thrpc  cheers  for  that,  Mr.  Howard.  It  does  one 
good  to  think  of  it ;  and  more  good  to  follow  such  ad- 
vice. He  that  will  do  «o,  may  be  cheaply  Insured 
against  drowning  himself,  or  shooting  his  neighbor. 
Would  all  do  so,  capital  punishment  would  be  abol- 
ished in  a  safer  way  than  by  any  new  statutes. — Ptufon. 

Scuools  op  txENiTrs.  Franklin,  who  may  emphat- 
ically be  called  the  American  Philosopher,  cultivated 
the  knowledge  that  at  length  bore  him  upwards  to 
the  temple  of  Fame,  io  a  printing-office,  uoder  many 
and  great  disadvantages. 

Bowditch,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  studied 
the  principles  of  his  abstruse  science  in  early  life,  in 
a  ship-chandler's  store,  then  on  shipboard,  and  ever 
after,  in  hours  snatched  from  the  cares  and  anxiety 
of  a  busy  life. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  for  bis  groat  improvements  in,  or  rather 
inventions  for,  the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  whose 
beautiful  seat  upon  the  Wye  is  onifc/#the  fairest  in 
England,  was  a  poor  barber,  until  he  passed  bis  thir- 
tieth year. 

Equal  to  any  of  the  above,  is  our  own  Elihu  Bar- 
ritt,  known  as  "the  Learned  Blacksmith, "  who, 
whilst  serving  an  apprenticeship,  and  pursuing  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  business,  has  made  himself 
master  of  fifty  languages. 

The  Pen. 

[Translated  from  the  Gre«k.] 
I  was  a  senseless  thing — a  lonely  reed  ! 
No  blossom  hung  its  beauty  on  the  weed  ; 
Alike  in  summer's  sun  and  winter's  gloom, 
1  breathed  no  fragrance,  and  I  wore  no  bloom. 
No  cluster  wreathed  me— day  and  night  1  pined 
On  the  wild  moor,  and  withered  in  the  wind. 
At  length  a  wanderer  found  me,  from  my  side 
He  smoothed  the  pale,  decaying  leaves,  and  dyed 
My  lips  in  Helicon  !   From  that  high  hour 
I  Bpoko !  My  words  were  flame— were  living  power. 
And  there  was  a  sweetness  round  me.   Never  fell 
Eve's  sweeter  dews  upon  the  lily's  bell. 
I  shone  !    Night  fled  !  ss  if  a  trumpet  called 
Man's  spirit  rose — pure,  fiery,  disenthralled. 
Tyrants  of  earth,  ye  saw  your  light  decline 
When  I  stood  forth  a  wondrous,  wonderiog  sign  ; 
To  me  the  iron  sceptre  was  a  wand — 
The  roar  of  nations  pealed  at  my  command  ! 
To  me  the  dungeon,  scourge  and  sword  were  vain  ; 
I  smote  the  smitcr,  and  I  broke  the  chain  ; 
Or,  towering  o'er  them  all  without  a  plume, 
I  pierced  the  purple  air,  the  tempest's  gloom, 
Till  burst  the  Olympian  splendors  on  the  eye, 
Stars,  temples,  thrones  and  gods- -infinity. 
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School  Convention. 

According  to  notice  previously  given,  a  Common 
School  Convention  was  held  at  Londonderry  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  June  last.  The  audience  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  was  small,  but  it  continued 
to  increase  till  the  close  of  the  Convention,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  meeting  was 
large— the  house  full.  The  interest  in  the  exercises 
of  the  occasion  and  the  object  which  the  Convention 
was  assembled  to  promote,  increased  till  the  last,  and 
a  decidly  good  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  those  who  were  present. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day,  Rev.  S.  Lincoln, 
of  Jamaica,  delivered  a  well  written  and  able  address, 
on  the  the  necessity  of  "  Order  in  School,  and  the 
means  ot  securing  it."  After  which,  the  question, 
*•  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  offer  premiums  to  tbe 
scholars  who  excel,"  was  discusssed  by  several  indi- 
viduals, who,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  op- 
posed to  offering  such  premiums,  and  exciting  a  spirit 
of  emulation  among  children.  In  the  afternoon,  Ira 
B.  Persons,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  delivered  a  forcible  and 
instructive  address,  on  the  "  Legal  and  Moral  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Teacheis."  After  this,  tbe 
questioo,  "  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  in  School,"  was  discussed  in  a  spirited 
and  ioteresti#  dinner.  None  of  the  speakers,  with 
one  exception,  Were  prepared  to  give  up  entirely  tbe 
use  of  tbe  rod ;  but  all  were  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  used  only  as  a  laal  resort,  after  all  other  means  had 
proved  inadequate. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Lov eland,  of  Weston,  addressed  the  Convention  on 
"The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
English  Language,  and  tbe  best  means  of  obtaining 
it."  This  address  was  an  instructive  and  scholar- like 
production,  showing  the  author  to  have  been  a  man 
of  reading  and  reflection.  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  followed  him  with  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Spelling.  He  spoke  of  tbe 
great  neglect  into  which  this  branch  of  study  had 
fallen,  and  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  learning  to 
apell  the  words  of  our  language,  and  made  sugges- 
tions as  to  improved  modes  of  teaching  orthography. 
*•  The  propriety  of  the  practice  of  teachers  boarding 
around  the  district,"  was  then  fully  and  ably  discuss- 
ed by  a  number  of  persons,  and  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment was  against  the  practice.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  an  address  fraught  with  useful  and  im- 
portant thoughts,  facts,  and  suggestions,  was  deliver- 
ed by  Rev.  Mr.  Nott,  of  Winhall,  "  On  tbe  impor- 
tance of  teaching  children  politeness,  good  manners, 
re* poet  to  tbe  aged,"  tie.  The  County  Superinten- 
dent followed  him  in  an  address  on  School  Houses, — 
in  which  he  spoke  of  their  location,  construction, and 
furniture,  an  they  are,  and  as  they  should  be.  A  dis- 
cussion followed  on  the  question,  "  Whether  the  pres- 
ent wages  of  teachers  aro  an  adequate  compensation 
•  for  their  services."  The  opinion  of  the  speakers 
was,  that  the  w acres  of  females,  especially,  are  much 
too  small ;  and  it  was  strongly  and  eloquently  argued 
by  one  of  the  speakers,  (hat  the  wages  of  females  in 


any  department  ot  industry,  should  be  the  same  as 
tbe  wage*  of  males  for  the  same  services. 

The  exercises  of  the  Convention  were  closed  by  a 
few  remarks  from  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  intended  to  en- 
courage the  friends  of  Common  Schools  to  persevere 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  condition  and  character. 

A  great  degree  of  harmony  of  opinion  was  evident 
in  all  the  performances  of  the  occasion,  aod  the  ut- 
most good  feeling  was  manifested.  The  exercises  of 
this  convention  must  have  given  an  impulse  to  tbe 
cause  of  popular  education  in  the  region  where  it  wae 
held,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  great  good.  The  exer- 
cises were  interspersed  with  excellent  singing  from 
the  cboir ;  and  tbe  hospitalities  of  tbe  people,  in  en- 
tertaining those  who  came  from  a  distance,  are  grate- 
fully aeknowledged.  Several  towns  in  the  county  of 
Bennington  and  the  county  of  Windsor,  were  well 
represented  in  the  Convention,  and  all  present  were 
evidently  filled  w  unreal  (or  the  cause  of  Education. 

Jnly  6,  1847.  •  •  • 

Arithmetic. 

No.  i. 

There  is  probably  no  science  so  imperfectly  taught 
as  that  of  Arithmetic.  In  all  the  treatises  that  I 
have  met  with,  and  these  are  not  a  few,  tbe  arrange- 
ment is  confused  and  complicated,  the  rulee  unneces- 
sarily numerous.  Nor  is  thia  all.  Many  of  these 
rules  are  positively  injurious.  They  bind  down  tbe 
pupil  to  a  fixed,  unalterable  form,  thus  untitling  him 
for  practical  business,  which  cannot  always  admit  of 
these  inflexible  methods  of  calculation.  For  example, 
take  tbe  rule  for  Simple  Addition,  given  nearly  word 
for  word,  in  all  the  books.  "  Place  the  numbers  to 
be  added,  units  under  units,  tens  under  tens,"  Sic.  Bat 
can  the  numbers  be  always  placed  so,  without  incon- 
venience or  loss  of  time?  Country  merchants  and 
others  commonly  enter  several  charges  or  credits  in 
their  leger  in  one  horizontal  line,  carrying  the  several 
amounts  of  such  charges  or  credits  into  the  ruled  col- 
umns. Now,  when  a  youth  is  required  to  add  these 
horixonlal  numbers,  unless  he  is  brighter  than  com- 
mon, he  is  completely  embarrassed.  14 1  know  noth- 
ing about  horizontal  addition,"  be  will  observe,  "  the 
rule  says,  tbe  numbers  must  be  placed  units  under 
units,"  die,  and  a  slate  or  a  separate  sheet  of  paper 
must  be  procured  before  be  can  proceed  a  step !  What 
an  oversight  in  our  sapient  instructors! 

A  similar  sort  of  inadvertency  may  be  noticed  in 
the  rule  for  subtraction,  "  Place  the  smaller  number 
under  the  greater,"  Ac.  Now  what  advantage  is  to 
he  gained  from  this  arrangement,  that  it  should  be 
given  as  an  invariable  rule !  Is  the  position  of  the 
numbers  of  any  consequence  whatever?  Will  not 
embarrassment  arise  from  this  stereotyped  form,  when 
tbe  difference  of  two  numbers  is  required,  and  the 
smaller  one  appears  first  in  tbe  calculation  ?  Besides, 
in  practical  business,  it  is  often  necessary  to  subtract 
numbers  placed  horizontally,  as  in  accounts  current, 
and  in  the  balancing  of  books,  an  operation  of  which 
this  rule  takes  no  nntice,  and  which,  in  fact,  no  child 
learns  in  the  schools.  Is  this  correct  ?  Is  it  admissi- 
ble? 
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Again.  Tn  multiplication,  substantially  the  same 
sort  of  directions  appear  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
numbers, — "Place  the  smaller  number  under  the 
larger,"  or  "  place  the  multiplier  under  the  multi- 
plicand," units  under  units,"  &c.,  from  all  which 
the  child  naturally  infers,  that  this  matter  of  position 
ia  of  indispensible  importance,  a  notion  which  derives 
additional  strength  from  the  usual  direction  to  "  place 
the  right  hand  figure  of  each  partial  product  under  the 
Jigure  by  which  you  multiply."  In  actual  practice, 
absurd  consequences,  like  the  following,  frequently 
appear  on  the  black-board  : 


910560 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  subtract  18  from  58,  and 
to  find  the  product  of  their  difference  by  5264.  Here 
we  have  eleven  unnecessary  figures  nut  of  27  ,  more 
than  one-third  !  and  the  calculation  occupyiee  nearly 
double  the  room  that  is  required  !  I  wiQ  mention  but 
one  more  awkward  result  from  fixed  forma  in  multi- 
plication. In  a  b  to  re  where  I  make  frequent  purchas- 
es, I  lately  had  a  bill  drawn  out  as  follows: 


Mr. 


Bought  of 
17  yMs  of  cloth  at  8  cents,  . 
6  do.       do   at  34  centa,  . 


and,  although  the  clerk  seemed  an  act  ire,  intelligent 
man,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  so  completely  was 
he  divined  up  by  the  inflexible  forms  of  the  schools, 
that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  these 
two  charges,  withont  uaing  a  alate  in  nrder  to  place 
the  "  touts  under  the  units,"  or  the  "  multiplier  under 
the  multiplicand."  How  long  ia  so  awkward,  ao  im- 
perfect a  method  of  instruction  to  be  submitted  to! 

This  system  of  inflexible  forms,  however,  whatever 
may  be  its  defects,  most  at  least  be  allowed  the  praise 
of  consistency.  In  Division,  no  less  than  in  the  other 
elementary  processes,  we  must  of  course  hate  fixed, 
unalterable  positions  for  the  different  terma ;  the  divisor 
must  be  written  "  on  the  left  hand  of  the  dividend, 
with  a  curve  line  between  them."  But  why  so !  Is 
it  not  more  convenient  to  have  the  divisor  on  (he  right 
hand,  both  that  we  may  save  room,  and  that  the  two 
factors  of  the  dividend  may  come  together,  in  order  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  proof.  Surely  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  a  preference  to  the  former  form. 
In  order  to  set  my  pupils  at  their  ease  in  this  respect, 
I  have  always  directed  them  to  place  the  divisor  by 
turns  in  the  four  following  positions,  viz  , 
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of  which  the  fourth  is  by  fsr  the  most  convenient,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned. 


Having  tfitie  pointed  out  some  of  the  disadvantages 
of  fixed,  unalterable  positions  in  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses, which  of  course  affect  more  or  less  every  arith- 
metical calculation,  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  num- 
ber to  show  that  the  present  methods  of  calculation 
are  wholly  ununited  for  business,  being  not  only  tedi- 
ous and  slow,  bnt  actually  more  liable  to  errors  in  the 
results.  As  there  is  but  little  use,  however,  in  ex- 
posing errors,  unless  better  methods  can  be  pointed 
out,  I  propose  in  my  future  numbers  to  offer  tn  your 
readers  an  original  system  of  practical  arithmetic, 
which  I  think  will  be  found  not  only  more  rapid  and 
less  subject  to  errors,  but  also  more  simple  and  effi- 
cient. I  call  it  an  original  system  :  for,  although  we 
have  had  an  abundance  of  new  systems  lately,  their 
originality,  1  fear,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found 
to  consist  principally  in  what  Sterne  wittingly  desig- 
nates as  merely  "  pouring  from  one  cup  into  another." 
Another  advantage  of  the  proposed  plan  is,  that  it  cor- 
responds better  with  the  other  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics. It  is  founded  wholly  on  definitions.  Artificial 
rules  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  T.  H.  P. 

Pitlsford,  July  5,  1847. 

For  the  School  Journal. 

Hints  to  Teachers. 

OSIOINAI.    AMD  SELECTED. 

Public  sentiment,  which  is  setting  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  improvmeot  of  our  common  schools ,  meets 
with  a  commendable  response  from  the  teachers.  The 
calls  for  better  schools,  has  been  answered  by  corres- 
ponding effort  on  their  part  to  make  them  better ;  and 
at  no  period  in  the  history  of  these  institutions,  bas 
there  been  manifested  so  strong  a  desire  to  become 
qualified  for  the  occupation  of  instructors,  as  at  the 
present  lime.  This  result  is  the  more  gratifying,  in- 
asmuch  as  these  efforts  for  improvmenton  the  part  of 
teachers,  ia  not  on  account  of  any  pecuniary  benefit 
expected  by  them,  and  their  sole  reward  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  accomplish  more  good. — 
Their  motives,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
that  class  of  community  which  weighs  every  motive 
in  the  scale  of  dollais  and  cento ;  but  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  children  of  auch  are  under  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  those  who  act  from  more  generous  and 
noble  principles.  To  aid  such  teachers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsible  duties,  the  following  hints 
are  thrown  out,  which  may  be  continued  in  future 
numbers. 

THE  TEACHES 

Should  have  entire  command  over  himself.  He 
should  never  sppear  to  be  angry,  or  speak  in  a  harsh, 
or  scolding  tone.  There  is  much  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  teacher ;  and  even  the  most  amiable  temper,  will 
sometimes  be  ruffled,  if  not  roused  into  a  storm,  unless 
he  is  continually  on  his  guard.  A  teacher,  however, 
may  be  calm,  snd  yet  be  firm  and  decided.  W  hen  he 
has  required  any  thing  reasonable  of  a  scholar,  he 
should  not  scold  and  drive  him  to  the  performance  of 

U,  but  let  him  know  in  a  few,  mild  but  determined 

words  tbst  the  thing  most  be  done,  though  the  whole 
school  should  be  suspended  in  eoosequence.  Few 
scholars  will  take  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the 
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tschool  if  they  find  thai  the  alleroative  of  their  not 
yielding.  If  the  teacher  should,  in  an  impatient,  an- 
gry, or  harsh  manner,  rebuke  a  scholar,  corresponding 
feelings  will  bo  excited  on  his  part;  he  will  brace 
himself  up  to  resistance ;  and  if  aubmission  is  obtain- 
ed, it  will  be  only  by  force,  and  on  the  drat  occasion 
that  the  teacher's  requirements  are  irksome,  they 
will  be  again  resisted.  As  a  general  thing,  muck 
talking  or  reasoning,  by  way  of  reproof,  fails  of  its 
object.  A  few  words,  spoken  to  the  purpose,  and  in 
•  firm,  deliberate,  and  decided  tone,  will  be  more  ef- 
fective than  a  sermon  of  rebuke*. 

Should  never  be  public,  or  before  -the  whole  school, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  an  open,  wilful,  and 
wanton  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  school.  Asa 
general  thing,  the  examination  and  punishment  should 
be  private.  Lei  the  offender  be  detained  until  after 
school.  If  he  is  obstinate,  his  obstinacy  will  be  in- 
creased by  Ihe  presence  of  the  school,— he  has  a  char* 
acter  to  maintain  before  his  associates,  and  he  will  be 
stimulated  to  resist,  and  perhaps  answer  the  teacher 
disrespectfully  ;  when  he  would  be  pliant  and  perhaps 
penitent,  if  examined  privately.  It  may  be  proper, 
aod  sometimes  necessary,  to  mention  the  result  of  such 
examination  to  the  whole  school. 

OAtN  THE  AFFECTIONS  OF  YOUR  SCHOLARS. 

A  kind  inquiry  after  their  welfare — an  interest  man- 
ifested in  promoting  their  happiness,  will  always  be 
appreciated.  Improve  every  opportunity  of  speaking 
a  kind  word  to  each  scholar  individually,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  most  unmanagable.  If  a  schol- 
ar is  peculiarly  turbulent,  he  may  often  bo  woo,  and 
rendered  the  most  submissive  of  any  in  school,  by 
creating  some  little  office  for  him,  by  which  he  will 
render  you  some  assistance, — such  as  making  him  a 
monitor,  or  requiring  him  to  keep  a  record  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  scholars.  In  maintaining  a  kind  fa- 
miliarity with  your  scholars,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
descend  to  levity.  Although  children,  yet  they  may- 
he  treated  with  the  same  respect  that  is  due  to  young 
gentlemen  or  ladies,  and  they  will  in  return  treat  you 
with  corresponding  respect,  and  try  to  deserve  the  at- 
tention which  you  pay  to  them. 

SEEK  TO  INTEREST  TUB  PARENTS, 

Especially  if  a  scholar  is  refractory,  and  is  likely 
to  cause  disturbance  in  the  school.  Call  on  the  parents 
and  advise  with  thetn  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  If  this  is  neglected,  they  will  hear  only  one 
side  of  the  case,  and  will  very  likely  bo  prejudiced 
against  you,  and  serious  disturbance  will  be  the  con* 
sequence.  A  visit  to  them,  and  a  fair  representation 
made  to  them  of  the  difficulty,  will  secure  for  you 
their  active  co-operation  and  assistance  in  placing  af- 
fairs io  a  right  position.  Frequent  visits  to,  and  con- 
versations with  parents  about  the  school,  will  awaken 
an  interest  on  their  part,  which  will  greatly  assist  you 
in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  school,  and  secur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  scholar. 

STUDIES  TO  UK  PURSUED. 

The  law  requires  the  teachers  to  instruct  in  Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology  ,Ueography ,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior,  and  so 


far  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  coufine  the  scholars  to 
these  branches.  It  is  far  better  that  tbey  should  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  these,  than  that  they  should  pass 
over  them  superficially ,  and  take  up  the  higher  branch- 
es. The  effect  of  the  latter  course  is  generally  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  school.  Only  a  very  few, 
often  only  two  or  three,  wish  to  study  one  of  the  more 
advanced  branches ;  yet  quite  as  much  and  generally 
more  time,  will  be  spent  in  such  a  recitation,  than  in 
one  of  the  ordinary  studies ;  and  time  too,  which  is 
very  much  needed  to  do  justice  to  the  other  exercises 
of  the  school.  The  whole  school  thus  suffers  for  the 
benefit  (and  that  too  a  doubtful  benefit)  of  two  or  three 
scholars.  If  it  seems  very  necessary,  however,  in 
some  cases,  to  instruct  in  such  higher  branches,  a 
better  way  is  to  omit  some  of  the  regular  recitations 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  those  days  in- 
struct the  whole  school,  or  as  many  as  desire  it,  on 
these  subjects.  Such  an  exercise  will  give  variety  to 
the  school,  and  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 

J.  P.  F. 

Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 

REWARDS  AMD  PUNISHMENTS  ACTIVITY. 

The  managers  of  the  school,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  its  origin,  aim  to  conduct  it  on  Christian  princi- 
ples. It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
the  vicious,  and  protecting  the  oncorrupted.  Reli- 
gious instruction  is  an  important  feature  of  the  plan  ; 
and  it  is  intended  that  everything  shall  conspire  to 
form  the  heart  and  the  manners,  quite  as  much  as  to 
cultivate  the  mind.  Indeed  the  latter  is  regarded  as 
deriving  its  highest  value  because  it  is  subservient  to 
to  the  former. 

In  the  work  before  us,  one  chapter  is  devoted  to 
emulation,  places,  and  prizes,  and  another  to  punish- 
ments. Both  topics  are  discussed  in  a  very  practical 
manner,  and  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  re- 
ligion. We  may  hereafter  recur  to  them.  Suffice  it 
to  say  now,  that  the  principle  of  emulation  is  kept  in 
great  activity,  and  that  it  is  regarded  as  among  the 
means  that  a  Christian  teacher  not  only  may  but  ought 
to  employ  ;  aud  that  the  experiment  of  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  tho  rod  has  been  faithfully  tried  in  the 
school,  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  failed. 

The  sludtts  are  relied  on  as  tho  chief  means  of 
awakening  the  energies  of  the  children,  and  thus  open- 
ing tho  mind  and  heart  to  salutary  influences.  Aud 
among  the  studies,  arilhmttic  has  been  found  the  read- 
iest and  most  powerful  instrument.  And  we  believe 
that  most  teachers  will  more  easily  rouse  a  dull  school 
and  prepare  it  for  general  activity,  by  means  of  this 
study,  than  by  any  other, — although  much,  of  courne, 
depends  on  the  teacher's  own  ability  and  taste.  We 
close  this  our  second  notice  of  Mr.  Wood's  book,  with 
a  few  paragraphs  upon  this  subject : 
[extract.] 

"  In  the  historical  pait  of  this  work,  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  it  was  in  Arithmetic  we  first  suc- 
ceeded in  kindling  that  ardor,  which  has  since  diffused 
itself  through  every  other  department  of  the  Institu- 
tion. There  is  nodepattmont,  indeed,  in  which  cither 
activity  or  iudolence  may  be  more  strikingly  exempli- 
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tied  tb&n  in  arithmetic.  "  The  whining  school-boy 
creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  is,  in  our 
opinion,  bat  a  very  friut  picture  of  sloth,  when  com- 
pared with  the  appearance,  which  the  same  boy  some- 
times exhibits,  when  nominally  engaged  at  the  desk 
with  figures.  His  lounging  attitude,  his  vacant  and 
listless  look,  his  eye  turned  ever  and  anon  to  the  town 
chick,  if  such  happens  to  be  within  his  sight,  will  too 
surely  attest  the  utter  inertness  of  his  mind ;  unless, 
perchance,  you  behold  him  st  the  happy  moment, 
when  his  brightening  countenance  intimates  that  his 
neighbor  has  invited  him  to  a  secret  game  amine  0'«* 
upon  the  slate.  He  thinks,  perhaps,  that  his  calcula- 
tion will  do  as  well  to-morrow  as  to-day  ;  and  even  if 
it  should  be  called  for  sooner,  his  kind  playmate  will 
enable  him  to  finish  it,  which  will  quite  supercede  the 
necessity  of  disturbing  his  repose,  or  less  pernicious 
amusement,  by  any  thoughts  about  the  principles,  on 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  What  a  contrast  docs 
such  a  scene  exhibit  to  the  activity,  which  is  displayed 
by  some  other  schools  in  the  same  department !  We 
considered  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  classes,  (a 
practice  which  existed  in  the  Sessional  School  before 
we  saw  it,)  as  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  introduction 
of  greater  energy  in  litis  department  of  the  seminary, 
than  it  yet  possessed.  For  this  purpose  our  first  ob- 
ject was  to  render  excellence  in  this  department  as 
much  a  matter  of  emulation  as  in  the  others ;  snd  in 
this  we  at  length  completely  succeeded,  partly  by  per- 
sonal encouragement,  and  partly  by  bestowing  addi- 
tional prices  for  combined  alertness  and  accuracy. — 
Arithmetic,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  dull- 
est of  their  occupations,  now  became  to  the  scholars 
a  source  of  the  highest  interest  and  amusement.  At 
none  of  their  sports  did  they  ever  exhibit  greater  zeal. 
-  They,  by,  degrees,  attained  a  rapidity  of  movement  in 
this  art,  which  we  should  have  previously  accounted 
quite  incredible, f  and  along  with  that  celerity,  a  pro- 
portional accuracy  in  calculation.  But  this  was  not 
all.  They  acquired,  at  the  same  time,  what,  in  our 
opinion,  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  arithmet- 

*  A  well  known  and  trifling  child's  game  at  schools  in  Scot- 
land for  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  which  there  are  nine  fig- 
ures like  the  letter  O,  connected  bj  lines  according  to  cer- 
tain rales. 

t  Some  of  our  boys  multiply  the  longest  lino  of  figures  by 
another  figure,  (quite  according  to  the  common  method,) 
with  perfect  accuracy,  in  lew  than  half  a  second  to  a  figure. 
That  is  to  >ay,  they  will  multiply  such  a  line  of  figures  as 
7^68988,165487^38764,  by  7,  8,  or  any  other  figure,  in  lc*s 
than  a  sixth  part  of  a  minute.  From  such  a  lino  they  will 
subtract  another  of  the  same  length  in  the  ordinary  way,  in 
about  seven  seconds;  and  if  allowed  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion from  left  to  right,  while  the  question  is  under  dictation, 
(tliuagh  it  should  bo  dictated  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
not  permit  oar-selves  to  take  down  merely  the  original  fig- 
ures,) they  will  present  the  whole  operation,  both  question 
aud  answer,  in  scarcely  one  second  from  the  time  of  announ- 
cing the  last  figure.  In  addition,  they  will  stun  up  seven 
lines  gf  eight  figures  each,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  leas  than 
one  third  of  a  minute;  and  if  allowed  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion while  the  qnestion  is  dictating,  in  about  thrco  seconds. 
All  other  calculations  they  perform  with  proportional  eeler- 
ky.  These  modes  of  working  during  the  dictation  (wktn 
allowed)  are  suggestions  of  thoir  own  in  their  real  to  mr- 
paa  each  other,  and  not  taught  by  the  master. 


ical  attainment,  that  general  energy  and  activity  of 
mind,  which  we  found  of  so  much  service  in  the  in- 
troduction of  all  our  subsequent  improvements,  and 
which  we  doubt  not  has  in  a  great  measure  formed 
the  character  of  many  of  them  for  life. 

It  is  sometimes  observed,  that  accuracy  in  calcula- 
tion is  infinitely  mora  important  than  rapidity.  This 
is  a  proposition  which  no  one  will  call  in  question  ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  two  things  were  necessarilly  or 
naturally  opposed  to  each  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  should  be  preferred.  But  if,  on  the  othei  band, 
the  two  are,  under  proper  discipline,  found  to  go  hand 
in  hand,— if  he  who  performs  a  calculation  with  ease 
and  rapidity,  performs  it  with  no  lees  accuracy,  than 
he  who  does  so  with  difficulty  and  sluggishness,— 
"  if,"  in  a  word,  the  operation  «  were  done  when  'tis 
done, — then"  surely,  *«  'twere  well  it  were  done  quick- 
ly." The  friends  of  accuracy  in  calculation  must  un- 
doubtedly admit,  that  this  correctness  is  best  to  be  at- 
tained by  practice,  and  who  is  it,  that,  in  his  early 
years,  enjoys  most  the  benefit  of  nucb  practice  •  He 
who  performs  one  calculation  in  an  hour,  or  he  who 
perhaps  performs  sixty  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  same 
lime.  Nor  need  we  here  repeat  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  of  the  opposite  influence  of  these  two 
methods,  in  forming  the  permanent  character  of  the 
pupils. 

Much  astonishment  has  been  excited  by  the  success 
of  the  Arithmetical  department  of  this  institution,  and 
high  approbation  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In  no 
other  way,  however,  can  its  instructors  be  said  to  have 
contributed  to  that  success,  than  by  the  seal  which 
they  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  young  people  them- 
selves. Their  own  exertions  accomplished  the  rest. 
It  has  been  one  of  oor  leading  objects  to  explain  par- 
ticularly the  principles,  and  to  point  out  the  various 
processes,  with  which  we  ourselves  are  acquainted, 
for  carrying  these  principles  into  practice ;  but  the 
application  of  the  principles,  and  the  selection  of  the 
particular  operation,  are  in  each  case,  left  to  our  pu- 
pils themselves,  who  frequently  devise  new  combina- 
tions, and  far  shorter  and  easier  methods,  than  occur- 
red to  us.  In  many  schools  a  quite  opposite  practice 
prevails.  In  these,  upon  the  aame  principle,  by  which 
the  pupil  is  compelled  to  repeat  every  rule  in  the  same 
undeviating  words,  and  to  give  every  translation  in 
precisely  the  master's  own  language,  he  is  also  re- 
quired to  perform  every  arithmetical  calculation  in  the 
particular  manner,  which  has  been  peremptorily  en- 
joined by  the  master,  or  has  been  prescribed  in  some 
particular  book.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  schol- 
ar is  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  to  take  bis 
own  way  ;  accordingly,  out  ol  half  a  dosen  of  boys 
performing  the  same  calculation,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  no  two  of  them  have  been  following  the 


We  will  merely  add,  that  teachers  may  find  impor- 
tant aids  in  any  sttempt  to  cultivate  activity  and 
promptness,  in  Mr.  F.  A.  Adams's  Arithmetic. 

The  Parent  who  would  train  the  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  should  go  in  the  way  he  would  train 
the  child. 
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Selected  by  a  Correspondent. 
SONG  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  WHO  GO  TO  SCHOOL- 

Perseverance ;  or,  Try  Again. 

i. 

"  'Tib  a  lemon  you  •boold  heed — 

Try  again, 
If  at  first  yoo  don't  succeed, 

Try  again.  . 
Then  your  couratre  should  appear ; 
Pur  if  yoo  will  persevere, 
Yoo  will  conquer,  never  fear. 

Try  again. 

it. 

Once  or  twice  though  yoo  shoold  fail, 

Try  again  ; 
if  you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try  again. 
If  wo  strive,  'tis  no  disgrace, 
Though  we  may  not  win  the  race — 
What  should  yoo  do  in  that  case  * 

Try  again. 

in. 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard, 
Try  again, 
will  bring  you  your  reward, 

All  that  other  folkJcajiTo*,10' 
Why  with  patience  ahoold  not  you  f 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view, 

Try  again." 


How  to  Speak  to  Crildrkk.  It  ia  usual  to  at- 
tempt the  management  of  children  either  by  corporal 
punishment,  or  by  rewards  addressed  to  the  senses, 
and  by  words  alone.  There  ia  one  other  means  of 
government,  the  power  and  importance  of  which  are 
seldom  regarded — I  refer  to  the  human  voice.  A 
blow  may  be  iuflicted  on  a  child,  accompanied  with 
worda  so  ottered,  as  to  counteract  entirely  its  intend- 
ed effect ;  or  the  parent  rmy  use  language,  in  the 
correction  of  the  ebild.  not  objectionable  in  itself,  yet 
spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than  defeats  its  influ- 
ence. Let  any  one  endeavour  to  recall  the  image  of 
a  fond  mother  long  sines  at  rest  in  heaven.  Her 
sweet  smile  and  ever  clear  countenance  are  brought 
vividly  to  recollection  :  so  also  ia  her  voice :  and  bless- 
ed is  that  parent  who  is  endowed  with  a  pleasing  ut- 
terance. What  is  it  which  lolls  the  infant  to  repose  t 
It  is  not  an  array  of  mere  words.  There  ia  no  charm, 
to  the  nntaught  one,  in  letters,  syllables  and  sentences. 
It  ia  the  sound  which  strikes  its  little  ear  that  soothes 
and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes,  however  un- 
akillfully  arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  soft  lone,  are  found 
to  possess  a  magic  influence.  Think  we  that  thia  in- 
fluence is  confined  to  the  cradle  *  No ;  it  is  diffused 
over  every  age,  and  ceases  not  while  the  child  remains 
under  the  parental  roof,  la  the  boy  growing  rude  in 
manner,  and  boisterous  in  speech*  1  know  of  no  in- 
strument so  sure  to  control  these  tendencies  as  the 
gentle  tones  of  a  mother.  She  who  speaks  to  her  son 
harshly,  does  but  give  his  conduct  the  sanction  of  her 
eiample.  She  pours  oil  on  the  already  raging 
>.  In  the  pressure  of  duty,  we  arc  liable  to  ut- 
ter ourselves  hastily  to  children.  Perhaps  a  threat 
is  expressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone ;  instead  of 
allaying  the  passions  of  the  child,  it  setves  direcilv  to 


increase  them.  Every  fretful  expression  awakens  in 
him  the  same  apfrit  which  produced  it.  So  does  t> 
pleasant  voice  call  op  agreeable  feelings.  Whatever 
disposition,  therefore  we  weofd  encourage  in  a  child, 
we  shoold  manifest  in  the  tone  in  which  we 
it. 


The  Right  Use  or  History.  The  stories  of  Alex- 
ander and  Cesar,  farther  thau  they  instruct  us  in  the 
art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred 
to  the  History  of  Robin  Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters.  1  do  not  deny  but  history  is  very  instructive 
of  human  life  ;  hut  if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  repula- 
tion  of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a  very  empty  thing  ; 
and  he  that  can  tell  the  particulars  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any  other 
use  of  them  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  mem- 
ory, and  with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head 
with  Christmas  tales.  And,  which  is  worse,  the 
greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up  of  wars  and 
conquest,  and  their  style,  capecially  the  Romans, 
speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue, 
we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current 
and  business  of  history;  and,  looking  on  Alexander  and 
Ccaar,  and  auch  like  heroes,  as  the  higest  instances 
of  human  greatness,  because  tbey  each  of  them  caus- 
ed the  death  of  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a  great  part  of 
the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  them- 
selves of  their  countries — we  are  apt  to  make  butch- 
ery and  rapine  the  chief  marks  aod  very  essence  of 
human  greatness. — John  Lode. 


Fresh  Aia.  Horace  Mann  has  well  said—"  Peo- 
ple, who  shudder  at  a  flesh  wound  and  a 'trickle  of 
blood,  will  confine  their  children  like  convicts,  and 
compel  them,  month  after  month,  to  breathe  quanti- 
ties of  poison.  It  wonld  less  impair  the  mental  and 
physical  constitutions  of  our  children,  gradually  to 
draw  an  ounce  of  blood  from  their  veins,  during  the 
same  length  of  time,  than  to  send  them  to  breathe, 
for  aix  hours  in  a  day,  the  lifeless  and  poisoned  air 
of  some  of  our  school  rooms.  Let  soy  man,  who 
votea  for  confining  children  in  small  rooms  and  keep- 
in?  them  on  stagnant  air,  try  the  experiment  of 
breathing  bia  own  breath  only  four  times  over  ;  and, 
if  medical  aid  be  not  at  hand,  the  children  will  never 
be  endangered  by  his  vote  afterwards." 


Influence  or  a  Teacher.  The  famous  AMard, 
one  of  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the 
12th  century,  had  as  his  pupils,  twenty  persons,  who 
atlerwaids  beramo  Cardinals,  and  more  than  fifty, 
who  became  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  Cardinals 
are  the  highest  officers  in  the  church  of  Rome 
next  to  the  Pope,  and  are  his  counsellors.  When 
we  consider  this  man  as  forming  the  minds  of  these 
twenty  cardinals,  whose  influence  was  then  felt 
throughout  Christendom,  and  ot  the  fifty  bishops, 
whose  influence  was  felt  oveT  kingdoms,  who  can 
calculate  the  effects  produced  open  the  world  by  that 
one  teacher  * 
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Budding. 

The  Seaso*.  August  is  the  reason  for  budding 
fruit  trees.  With  cherries  and  plains,  and  sometimes 
with  apples  and  pears,  one  may  begin  in  July,  and 
peaches  do  well  in  September.  The  criterion  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  is,  that  the  bud  to  be  inserted  is  well 
formed  and  that  the  barb  peels  freely  on  both  the  sci- 
on  from  which  the  bad  is  taken,  and  the  stock  into 
which  it  is  inserted. 

Tub  Stock.  The  most  suitable  stocks  for  budding 
are  rigorous  seedlings  in  their  second  year.  Some- 
times they  ate  large  enough  the  first  season ;  aod 
peaches  generally  are  to.  Budding,  however,  suc- 
ceed!" well  on  trees  of  any  6ize. 

The  Bods.  Cut  twigs,  as  for  grafting,  from  bear- 
ing trees,  the  growth  of  the  present  season,  and  with 
buds  well  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  leafstalk. — 
Cut  off  the  leaves  immediately,  leaving  the  leaf-stalks 
to  handle  the  buds  by.  Choose  twigs  of  vigorous 
growth,  from  the  end  of  bearing  limbs. 

Thb  Paoceas.  Select  a  smooth  place  in  the  stock 
(in  small  stocks,  quite  near  the  ground,)  and  make  a 
perpendicular  slit  quite  through  the  bark,  an  inch 
long.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  slit,  make  a  cut  across 
it,  extending  say  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
it,  so  aa  to  allow  the  bark  to  peel  up  freely  to  admit 
the  bod.  Take  your  atick  of  buds,  and  rejecting  three 
or  four  of  the  lower  ones,  enter  your  knife  half  an 
inch  above  a  good  bod,  and  cut  it  out,  with  a  thin 
strip  of  the  wood,  say  half  an  inch  long,  immediately 
under  the  bod,  bringing  the  knife  out  half  or  three 
fourths  of  an  inoh  below  the  bud.  Put  this  between 
your  lips  ;  and  with  the  thin  handle  of  your  budding- 
knife,  carefully  raise  the  bark  where  you  have  made 
your  incision.  Then  take  the  bud  by  the  leaf-sulk 
and  quickly  insert  it,  entering  it  at  the  cross  incision 
and  pushing  it  downwards  under  the  bark  nearly  its 
whole  length ;  or  so  as  to  leave  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  cross  cut.  Cut  it  off  square  with  the  cross 
ent,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure  upwards  assure  yourself 
that  the  bark  of  the  atock  aod  that  of  the  bud  are  in 
contact  at  the  top.  Tie  it  with  moist  bass  rostting, 
com  husks,  woolen  yarn,  or  something  of  the  sort ; 
and  tho  work  is  done. 

Aptsr  Treatment.  In  about  ten  day*  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  take  off  or  loosen  the  ligature,  on 
account  of  the  swelling  of  the  slock  ;  and  by  that  time 
the  bud  will  have  formed  its  connection  with  the  slock. 
In  the  spring,  aa  soon  as  the  bud  begins  to  swell,  the 
atock  should  be  cut  off  two  or  three  inches  above  it ; 
and  as  it  growa,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  tie  the 
new  shoot  to  the  stump  of  the  stock  to  insure  its  up- 
right growth.  At  mid-summer  the  stock  may  be  cut 
off  close. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  practice  has  been  till  lately  to  lake  out 
the  narrow  strip  of  wood,  which  is  cut  off  with  the 
Some  practice  it  still,  and  we  think  the  work 
i  neat  sad  perfect  where  it  is  perfectly  done  in 
Jn  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 


root  of  the  bud  is  left  uninjured.    If,  alter  removing 
the  wood,  there  »  a  hole  opposite  the  bud,  it  is  worth- 
less, and  must  be  thrown  away.    The  insertion  of 
the  bud  without  removing  the  wood,  saves  this  trouble, 
and  is  sow  the  more  general  practice  in  thia  country. 

2.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  soft  organ- 
ising matter  under  the  bark  of  the  stock,  when  rais- 
ing the  bark,  or  pushing  in  the  bud. 

3.  The  work  can  be  done  with  any  knife  that  ia 
sharp  enough.  For  raising  the  bark,  the  operator'a 
thumb-nail  will  generally  answer,  and  needs  only  to 
be  placed  at  the  slit,  and  pressed  gently  again»t  its 
sides  near  the  top,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  bark 
from  the  wood. 

4.  In  tying,  the  objeet  is  to  keep  the  bark  of  the 
bud  in  contact  with  the  soft  organizing  matter  of  the 
stock.  This  is  best  done  by  using  two  ligatures,  one 
to  tie  it  below  snd  the  other  above  the  bud.  It  is  bet- 
ter completely  to  cover  the  incision  with  the  liga- 
tures, so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  leaving  only  the  bud 
and  the  leaf-sulk  exposed.  In  working  some  kinds 
of  plums,  the  Green  Gage  for  insunee,  if  die  wood  is 
Uken  out,  care  is  necessary  so  to  adjust  the  ligature 
that  it  shad  be  sure  to  press  the  root  of  the  bud  upou 
the  stock.  To  insure  the  best  soccess,  the  bark  of 
the  bud  must  be  pressed  equally  upon  the  stock  its 
whole  length.  Too  tight  a  binding,  however,  may 
be  fatal. 

5.  It  is  better  to  bod  in  cloudy  weather,  or  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  to  avoid  the  drying  influence  of 
the  mid-day  sun. 

6.  Some  recommend  that  bods  be  inserted  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stock,  for  the  sake  of  shade  ;  others 
on  the  south  side,  to  insure  a  more  rapid  growth.  A 
more  important  point  is,  the  form  of  the  atock,  whioh 
often  presents  such  a  crook  or  inclination  as  tn  allow 
the  insertion  of  the  bud  so  as  to  insure  its  erect  growth 
without  further  trouble. 

7.  Pears  will  grow,  budded  on  the  apple,  quince, 
thorn,  or  mountain  ash.  Tbey  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
thrive  permanently,  however,  upon  the  apple  or  ash. 
When  worked  upon  the  quince  or  thorn,  they  come 
sooner  into  bearing,  but  are  dwarfed  and  not  so  long- 
lived. 


For  the  Vermont  Agriculturist. 

Mowing  in  Rainy  Weather. 

In  we i  weather  cows  give  less  milk,  to  say  nothing 
of  iu  quality,  than  in  dry  weather.  Thia  was  quits 
apparent  last  night  and  this  morning,  after  the  recent 
rain,  (s  not  this  because  the  rain  washes  off,  or 
soaks  into,  the  saccharine  quality  of  tho  grass  *  If 
this  be  so,  should  it  not  furnish  a  hint  to  mowers,  to 
stay  their  hand  in  wet  weather— even  if  the 
riots  cut  easier  then  than  in  dry  weather! 

Thursday,  July  15th. 


Is  our  correspondent  satisfied  in  regard  to  another 
question,  namely :  How  far  the  diminution  that  he 
mentions,  ia  the  quantity  of  milk,  ia  to  he  attributed 
to  the  row, and  how  far  to  the  change  of  Umperalure? 
Other  things  being  equal,  cowa  give  more  milk  on 
warm  than  on  cool  days.    His  inquiry,  however,  is 
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the  more  practical  ooe, — at  least  for  summer.  It  is 
known  th«t  grasses  and  other  plants  take  op  and 
throw  off  a  great  amount  of  water  daily,  and  that  the 
amount  depends  very  much  upon  the  supply  within 
reach.  Hence  grasses,  like  meet  fruits,  grown  upon 
a  dry  soil,  have  ihioker  and  richer  juices  than  those 
on  moister  lands,  while  the  juices  of  tlie  latter  are 
more  abundant.  We  may  infer  from  this  fact  that, 
independently  of  the  external  washing,  there  is  a  de- 
terioration in  the  juices  of  grasses  immediately  after 
a  rain, and  that  hay  cut  after  some  days  of  dry  weath- 
er has  the  advantage  in  regard  to  sweetness  and  rich- 
ness .  Rain  finds  its  way  into  the  sap  vessels  of  grow- 
ing plants  in  a  very  short  time. — [Eds. 

The  Study  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  sll  heard  of  Weathersfield  onion*.  Some 
parts  of  Essex  Co.  Mass.  have  become  famous  for 
lite  production  of  the  same  article.  The  crop  is  made 
very  profitable  ;  and  many  have  accumulated  respect- 
able sums  for  farmers,  solely  by  the  cultivation  of  on- 
ions for  a  few  ycais. 

This  results,  we  suppose,  not  from  any  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  crop  so  much  as  from  skilful!  culti- 
vation and  management.  When  one  devotes  his  at- 
tention to  a  single  erop,  he  stands  a  chanee  to  under- 
stand it  from  beginning  to  end — the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  the  choice  and  application  of  manure,  the  selec- 
tion and  sowing  of  the  seed,  implements,  cultivation, 
harvesting,  selling,— everything  connected  with  the 
erop  till  he  pockets  the  avails.  The  subject  is  limi- 
ted, and  be  can  master  it.  W>«11,  the  best  manage- 
ment of  the  onion  crop  requires  as  much  study  and 
skill  as  half  the  trades  at  which  boys  serve  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship in  order  to  perfect  themselves. 

When  one  has  mastered  the  onion  crop,  however, 
he  has  advanced  but  very  little  way  towards  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  iho  business  of  a  New 
England  farmer.  He  has  a  doxen  other  crops,  each 
of  which  require  equal  study  and  skill.  And  this  is 
one  reason  w  hy  we  see  so  little  really  first  rate  culti- 
vation. Farmers  do  not  master  the  subjects  thst 
come  before  them— that  is,  the  knowledge  of  their 
crops,  from  seed  to  sale — and  hence  their  crops  are 
unskilfully  managed  and  of  small  profit.  They  try  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  harder  work,  and  by  more 
hours  in  the  field.  Hut  in  that  they  are  wrong  — 
They  spend  hours  enough  in  the  field  and  work  hard 
enough.  It  is  the  mind  that  needs  to  be  taxed  more  ; 
the  muscles  less.  And  our  farmers,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, know  this  perfectly  well.  Tbey  are  all  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  a  live  Yankee  with  his  wits  about 
him, is  worth  three  stolid  Europeans  who  roally 
understood  a  single  thing  that  they  were  doing. 

It  is  true  that  we  roust  eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow.  But  then  it  depends  on  the  use  we  make 
of  other  powers  that  God  has  given  us,  besides  our 
muscles,  whether  a  gallon  of  sweat  shall  give  us  a 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  or  only  twenty.  It  is  as  much 
the  ordinance  of  Heaven  that  man  should  observe,  in- 
quire, think,  in  order  to  get  his  daily  bread,  in  order 
to  success, — as  that  he  should  work  with  his  own 
hands. 


The  following  remarks  on  this  subjeot  from  the 
Genesee  Farmer  are  to  the  point  :— 

f EXTRACT. ] 

Undoubtedly  the  Creator  could  easily  have  formed 
every  acre  of  land,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  man 
alive  might  plough  and  sow  it,  and  reap  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  same,  year  after  year  for  his 
whole  lifetime,  without  impairing  its  fertility.  But 
such  abuodance  would  have  been  an  enduring  bounty 
on  ignorance,  if  not  on  vice  and  crime.  Knowledge 
is  necessary  to  renovate  any  large  tract  of  country, 
which  has  been  much  injured  by  unwise  tillage ;  and 
this  knowledge  can  be  best  acquired  by  uniting  the 
study  with  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

The  study  of  agricultural  science  implies  no  more 
nor  less  than  the  investigationsof  the  laws  of  our  own 
being,  as  social,  physical,  moral  and  rational  crea- 
tures. It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  we  shall 
begin  to  learn  what  it  is  that  forms  good  bread,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  lean  meat,  wool 
and  bone.  We  can  not  go  on  forever,  increasing 
hungry  mouths  to  be  fed  thtec  times  every  day,  and 
wasting,  to  the  tune  of  untold  millions,  the  constitu- 
ents of  our  daily  food,  and  not  pay  for  our  folly. 
•  ••«•• 

Every  body  knows  that  there  would  be  some  differ- 
ence in  a  loaf  of  bread,  whether  it  was  made  out  of  a 
pound  of  good  wheat  flour,  or  a  pound  of  oat  straw  ! 
We  are  wonderful  nice  about  our  own  food,  but  we 
expect  our  wheat  plants  to  elaborate  fat,  muscle,  brain 
and  bone  for  us,  and  use  materials  as  foreign  from 
human  flesh  and  blood,  as  copper,  arsenic,  and  lead  ! 
We  are  all  exceedingly  fond  of  good  bread,  milk  and 
potatoes,  while  we  heartily  despise  the  patient  study 
that  will  inform  us  what  are  the  simple  elementary 
bodies  that  unite  to  mako  these  articles  of  food.  We 
greatly  magnify  the  importance  of  blind  hard  work, 
as  though  man  had  the  power  to  create  a  bushel  of 
corn  out  of  nothing,  by  dint  of  protracted  and  intense 
muscular  toil.  To  study  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  substances  that  nature  must  have  to  form  eighty 
bushels  of  this  gtain  on  an  acre,  is  a  perfect  waste  of 
time !  A  knowledge  of  these  things  can  he  of  no 
poasible  use  to  the  practical  farmer !  Whn  cares  to 
know  what  there  is  in  a  kernel  of  corn,  or  a  sound, 
mealy  potato'  The60  things  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  only  work  hard  enough  !  A  gallon  of  human 
sweat,  spread  evenly  over  an  acre  of  land,  is  better 
than  all  the  agricultural  science  in  the  world,  because 
it  can  be  sold  any  day  in  August  for^Vv  reniJ.' 

If  it  were  not  for  the  indifference  of  farmers  to  the 
spread  of  agricultural  knowledge,  rural  industry 
would  rise  at  once  fifty  per  cent  in  productiveness  and 
value.  So  long  as  the  tillers  of  the  earth  shall  work 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in  twenty-four,  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  the  balance  of  the  world  will 
give  them  but  a  precious  little  for  their  service.  And 
why  should  they?  If  a  farmer  gives  as  much  labor 
for  one  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  as  he  should  for  three, 
ought  he  not  to  exchange  his  badly  directed  industry, 
by  giving  three  day's  work  for  one  with  those  that 
study  their  business,  and  make  every  hour's  work  tell 
I  to  best  advantage  '     We  eanoot  blind  our  reasoning 

faculties,  and  then  plead  ignorance  of  the  things  that 
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form  oar  annual  crops,  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
have  snore  than  the  market  value  for  our  produce. 
Theie  Is  no  alternative  but  to  lessen  the  hard  work 
now  expended™  growing  all  oar  agricultural  staples, 
by  the  aid  of  knowledge.  If  we  cruelly  withhold 
this  knowledge  from  our  sons,  we  indirectly  give  a 
bond  that  they  shaJI  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  draw* 
era  of  water  tor  the  better  informed,  and  that,  too,  at 
the  smallest  wages,  all  their  days. 

Kind  reader,  if  yon  have  a  son,  and  believe  with 
os,  that  the  study  of  the  laws  of  Nature  will  do  him 
no  harm,  purchase  for  him  Mr.  Jas.  F.  W.  Johnston's 
"  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  latest  edition, 
which  will  cost  yon  but  $  1  25.  Let  him  buy,  as 
soon  as  he  has  thoroughly  studied  Johnston,  Bous- 
Aingault's  "Rural  Econffmy,"  which  will  cost  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  more.  These  invaluable  -works  | 
should  be  in  every  common-school  library  in  the  State. 
We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of 
young  men  in  academies,  and  othei  seminaries. 

There  is  scarcely  ten  farmers  in  the  whole  State  (of 
New- York)  that  feed  all  their  cultivated  plants,  in- 
cluding fruit  trees,  grape-vines,  and  strawberries,  as 
they  should  be  fed.  The  same  is  true,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  regard  to  feeding,  with  the  most  appropriate 
and  economical  food,  all  domestic  animals.  How  im- 
portant, as  well  as  interesting,  is  the  study  of  the  or- 
ganic structure  of  all  the  living  things  kept  on  the 
farm !  These  organised  vegetable  and  animal  beings 
posssss  many  organs,  and  each  organ  has  its  peculiar 
office  to  perform. 

Do  we  work  with  or  against  the  purpose  of  nature, 
in  our  treatment  of  all  these  vital  functions!  Are 
we  sure  that  we  obtain  the  largest  possible  crops  of 
peas,  potatoes  and  corn,  from  any  given  amount  of 
land  and  labor?  or  the  largest  return  in  good  pork, 
for  the  corn,  peas,  and  potatoes,  consumed  by  our 
swine?  How  is  it  in  regstd  to  the  production  of 
prass,  carrots,  beets,  beef,  butter,  cheese  and  wool  ! 
Whose  wool,  worth  thirty  cents  a  pound,  cost  him 
the  least  money  in  land  and  labor !  Whose  cheese 
and  butter  yield  him  the  largest  profit  or  compensation 
for  his  industry !  When  we  export  1000  tons  of 
cheese  to  England  this  fall,  how  much  truly  valuable 
matter  have  we  drawn  from  our  pastures!  Where 
are  the  prtcise  things,  in  boundless  quantity,  that 
make  cheese,  wheat,  and  wool?  What  madness  to 
resist  the  study  of  those  things. 


of  a  banana  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  embraced 
it,  while  his  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  voice  of  rapture:  *«  Ah!  tree  of  my  native 
country!"  seeming,  by  a  delightful  illusion  of  sensi- 
bility, to  imagine  himself,  for  a  moment,  transported 
to  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 


For ist  Taxes.  A  writer  on  Natural  History,  in 
an  article  relating  to  forest  trees,  says,  they  recall  the 
idea  of  our  native  country  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, wherever  they  are  met  with,  and  are  often  the 
firM  objects  that  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  been  long  absent  from  their  native  land,  and 
who,  on  their  return,  pour  out  their  genuine  effusions 
of  joy  on  beholding  them.  Many  an  American  has 
sighed  under  the  shade  of  the  banana  for  a  Bight  of 
the  village  elm,  the  well  known  oak,  or  the  unchanged 
pine  of  New  England.  We  are  told  of  a  young  In- 
dian, Pontaveri,  from  Otaheite,  who,  amidst  the 
splendor  of  Paris,  regretting  the  simple  beauty  of  his 
native  land,  npratig  forward  at  the  unexpected  sight 


Making  of  Cheese. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
cheesemongers  and  provision  dealers  in  the  country, 
he  suggested  that  there  were  two  great  faults  of  the 
American  cheese,  which  somewhat  prejudiced  its  sale 
in  the  English  markets.  He  is  a  person  in  whose 
character  and  experience  entire  coufidence  may  be 
placed. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  had  cheeses,  from 
the  United  Slates,  as  good  as  any  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  that  the  genera)  character  of  the  article  was  great- 
ly improved  since  the  first  importations. 

But  the  first  fault  was  the  softness  of  the  rind.  It 
often  cracked,  and  the  cheese  became  spoiled  from 
that  circumstance.  This  he  considered  as  owing  to 
the  cheese  being  too  rich  ;  if  so,  it  is  a  fault  which 
may  be  remedied.  The  English  chooses  soon  acquire 
a  great  firmness.  I  think  proper,  however,  to  add 
the  directions  of  a  most  experienced  and  successful 
dairy  fanner  in  respect  to  this  matter.  He  says  that 
the  rind  may  be  made  of  any  desired  hardness,  if  the 
cheese  be  taken  from  the  press  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  brine  so  strong  lhal  it  will  take  op  no  more  salt, 
for  four  or  five  hours.  There  must  be  great  care, 
however,  not  to  keep  it  too  long  in  the  brine. 

The  second  fault  is  the  acidness,  or  peculiarly 
smart  bitter  taste  often  found  in  American  cheese, 
He  thought  this  might  be  due,  in  part,  to  some  im- 
proper preparation  or  use  of  the  rennet,  and  in  part 
to  some  kind  of  feed  which  the  cows  found  in  the 
pastures.  Both  these  matters  are  well  worthy  of 
investigation,  and  that  alone  can  determine. 

He  was  of  opinion,  likewise,  that  American  cheese 
would  sell  belter  if  it  were  colored  like  the  English 
cheese.  The  market  for  it  was  fast  becoming  more 
extensive. 

In  respect  to  American  Butter,  he  considered  that 
which  usually  came  here  as  a  most  inferior  article. 
Most  of  it,  1  believed,  is  used  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  solely  for  greasing  machinery.  Salt  butler, 
or  butter  strongly  salted,  is  not  saleable,  in  the  Eng- 
lish market ;  and  especially  the  salt  must  nut  appear. 
I  cannot  doubt  however,  that  presently  sonio  of  our 
best  June  or  September  butter,  put  up  in  lumps, 
would  find  a  good  market  here,— if,  in  truth,  we  have 
any  to  export.  The  very  best  fresh  butter  in  London 
market,  however,  does  not  bring  so  high  a  price  as  1 
have  often  paid  for  the  best  article  from  the  county  of 
Worcester,  in  Boston  market :  and  I  have  frequently 
known  the  best  butter  to  bo  sold  in  Baltimore,  and 
even  in  Cincinnati  market  for  half  a  dollar  ;  a  little 
more  than  two  shillings  sterling  per  pound. 

I  have  seen  in  England  none  of  the  admirable 
spring-houses  which  are  to  be  found  iu  PemtsyJva- 
nia.- Colman,  Tour. 
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Cnltire  of  Grapes. 

Clement  Ho  ark  is  recognised  aa  the  highest  au- 
thority in  regard  to  the  culture  of  grapes  on  open 
walls  in  England.  In  the  use  of  his  instructions  in 
this  couotty  great  allowance  must  be  made  in  some 
particulars  for  differences  of  climate  and  soil.  Our 
summers  arc  wariuet,  but  our  season  oot  so  long,  and 
vines  grow  more  vigorously  with  us.  But  the  follow- 
ing Notes  from  bis  Treatise,  embracing  in  a  few 
words  some  of  the  leading  points  in  regard  to  which 
difference  of  climate  will  demand  tfie  least  difference 
of  treatment,  will  be  welcome  to  very  many  of  our 
readers: 

NOTSS  FROM  CLEMENT  HOARE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  Of 
THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

1  pound  of  grapes  may  be  grown  to  1  square  foot. 

A  vine  should  not  occupy  more  than  40  to  GO 
square  feet,— and  will  lake  90  years  to  gsin  strength 
enough  completely  to  cover  that  with  mature  fruit. 

The  wood  that  bears  fruit  one  year  never  bears 
any  afterwards. 

Scale  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  grapes  which  any 
vine  ean  perfectly  mature,  io  proportion  to  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stem,  measured  juat  above  ground : 


3  inches. 


& 
10 
15 


4 
44 

5 
54 

And  so  on, 
of  circumference. 

Vines  under  3  inches  should  never  be  suffered  to 

i  fruit. 

grapes  are  left,  they  are  not  perfect}}! 


At  the  autumn  pruniog,  leave  one  bod  (rejecting 
the  two  bottom  ones  on  each  shoot)  for  every  6  lb.  of 
grapes  to  be  produced. 

Beat  exposure,  south-eastern  to  eastern — but  so  as 
to  avoid  winds  as  much  as  possible.  Grapes  do  well 
as  far  aa  the  due  west  point,  if  protected  from  wind. 

Every  naked  btanch  of  a  vine  that  does  oot  ivretcily 
produce  foliage  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
for  the  production  of  young  bearing  shoots.  .Naked 
branches  are  consumers  ;  not  producers. 

In  pruning  leave  a  sufficient  supply  of  bearing 
shoots  on  the  least  possible  proportionate  quantity  of 
old  wood. 

Each  bearing  shoot  requires  to  be  trained  so  as  to 
leave  9  inches  clear  on  each  aide  ;  and  each  wood 
shoot  5  inches. 

Curve  the  wood  shoots  in  training,  so  as  to  make 
abort- jointed  and  well-ripened  wood,  by  retarding  the 
flow  of  sap. 

Fruit  to  be  cut  out,  so  aa  to  leave  only  a  proper 
crop,  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  set. 

Take  care  that  the  bunches  be  shaded  by  leaves, 
so  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  auii  never  come  upon 
only  the  thickness  of  one  leaf  over  the  fruit. 


aa  large  aa  small  peas.  This  is  essential  to*  good 
fruit — hastens  maturity,  ire.  Keep  thinning  subse- 
quently, so  that  the  berries  shall  not  touch  each 
other  when  ripe  ; — sometimes  4  out  of  every  5  to  be 
cut  out.  Use  plenty  of  liquid  manure  and  water 
while  the  bemes  are  in  the  latter  stages  of  swelling. 
Water  the  leaves  and  fruit  at  night.  Stop  when 
they  begin  to  change  color. 
Nev«r  take  off"  the  leaves. 

The  soouer  the  vine  is  pruned  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  earlier  will  its  buda  unfold  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Salt  the  vines  in  the  spring — a  gallon  to  every 
square  rod  of  the  border. 

Mr.  Denny  of  Uestborougn. 

EXAMPLE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  A  "  BOO*  FARMER." 

But  we  began  this  article  with  the  intention  of  re- 
cording our  observations  on  the  agricultural  operations 
of  the  Hon.  George  Denny.  The  farm  belonging  to 
this  gentleman,  and  on  which  he  resides,  lies  a  short 
distance  to  the  southward  of  the  railroad  station  io 
Westborough.  Tt  consists,  we  suppose,  of  about  one 
hundred  acres,— forty  of  which  are  a  reclaimed  mead- 
ow, lying  directly  in  front  of  his  house,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road.  The  other  part  of  his  farm  con- 
sists of  pasture,  orchard,  fields  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles, wood  land,  and  an  extensive  garden  adjoining  the 
mansion  house  on  two  aides.  Some  hundreds  of  ap- 
ple and  peach  trees  have  been  recently  planted,  and 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  bearing  age.  Many  old  ap- 
ple trees,  which  were  on  the  ground  when  it  came 
into  his  possession,  have  been  grafted,  scd  seem  to 
be  renewing  the  state  of  their  youth.  Those  which 
were  first  planted  by  Mr.  Denny  are  potting  forth 
their  fruit. 

The  meadow,  mentioned  shove,  has  been  reclaimed 
within  a  few  years— we  believe,  five  or  six.  A  por- 
tion of  it  produced,  last  year,  four  tons  of  the  best  of 
hay  to  an  acre.  We  walked  over  a  section  of  this 
land,  one  day  last  week,  with  some  difficulty.  The 
grass  was  very  thick,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
On  the  whole,  the  crop  was  about  the  tallest  we  have 
seen.  A  few  small  patches  are  planted  with  potatos, 
among  which  we  saw  no  indications  of  disease.  No 


Half  the  berries  in  a  bunch  to  be  thinned  out,  when    ny  took 


this  meadow.  The  first  process  was  too  clear  out 
the  logs  and  stumps,  some  of  which  had  probably  lain 
tbete  for  a  eentury,  and  were  partially  imbedded  in 
the  mud  to  a  considerable  depth.  Deep  and  broad 
ditches  were  dug,  and  the  harrow  was  then  passed 
over  it  to  smoothe  the  surface. 

(t  is  about  a  dozen  years  since  Mr.  Denny  left  hi* 
residence  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  relinquished  mer- 
cantile pursuits  for  the  more  pleasant  occupation  of  a 
farmer.  He  began  his  operations  without  experience, 
sod  with  no  other  knowledge  of  farming  than  what 
-lie  obtained  from  books  and  ths  suggestions  of  an  ac- 
Liuve  and  intelligent  mind,  improved  and  quickened  by 
reading  and  observation.  The  example  of  one  aoch 
man  in  each  of  our  country  towns,  would  produce 
almost  incalculable  improvements.   When  Mr.  Den- 


of  his  farm,  it  »  eaid,  ihere  was 
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not  a  bam  cellar  in  the  town  of  Wesiborough.  Ho 
immediately  constructed  one — partly  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  roots  for  feeding  cattle,  and  partly  for 
the  making  of  manure.  Hia  cows  are  kept  in  the 
barn  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  All  the  manure, 
both  aoKd  and  liquid,  passes  into  the  cellar,  and  » 
there  mixed  with  loam,  of  which  several  hundred  cords 
are  made  in  a  year.  His  example,  though  sneered  at 
by  some  of  the  old  farmers,  has  been  followed,  and, 
we  are  told,  there  is  hardly  a  barn  in  the  town  that  is 
not  furnished  with  a  cellar  and  the  necessary  accom- 
modations for  the  manufacture  of  manure.  Adjoining 
the  apartment  where  Mr.  Denny  keeps  his  cows  is  a 
shed  with  a  watering  trough  and  a  sort  of  a  table  or 
form,  which  ia  always  kept  supplied  with  salt.  Here 
the  cows  can  uke  as  much  as  they  choose  and  when- 
ever they  are  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Denny's  next  door  neighbor  is  a  mechanic,  who 
owns  a  few  acres  bordering  on  the  meadow  above  de- 
scribed. And  here  is  another  illustration  of  the  ben- 
fit  of  good  example.  Following  Mr.  Denny's  reclaim- 
ing process,  he  has  converted  these  few  acres  from  a 
worthless  swamp  to  a  valuable  meadow,  producing  a 
luxuriant  crop  ol  grass.  Such  men  seem  to  be  the 
special  agents  of  Providence  to  carry  on  its  benevo- 
lent designs  in  regard  to  tho  human  race.  They  seem 
to  be  fulfilling  the  destiny  of  man,  to  whom  the  earth 
was  given,  with  instructions  "  to  dress  it  and  to  keep 
it,"  and  to  make  it  the  abode  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness.—, 


That  Extra  Cow. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  furnished  us,  according  to 
agreement,  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  his 
cow,  of  which  we  made  mention  a  fortnight  since : 

Quantity  of  milk  given  from  the  13th  to  the  80th 
of  June,  in  pounds,— 

Morning.     Noon.      Night.  Total. 
Sunday,  17  16  15*  484 

Monday,  18         16*        13  47* 

Tuesday,  18  18  154  511 

Wednesday,  18  17  15  50 
Thursday,  184  18  194  40 
Friday,  18         184        15  504 

Saturday,         17         184        13  484 

3454 
from 


The 
the  milk : 

First  churning,  Thursday,  after  being  worked  over 
once,  weighed  94  pounds. 


do.,^  Monday, 


it 


Tho  cow  was  bought  from  a  Vermont  drove,  by 
Mr.  Hav.es,  in  1840,  and  sold  to  Mr.  R.  in  'I64S ;  is 
supposed  to  be  simply  of  native  breed,  abont  nine  or 
ten  years  old,— bought  for  a  good  cow,  nehher  extra 
nor  common,  but  good.  She  calved  in  February  pre- 
vions  to  his  buying  her,  and  that  year  her  milk  did 
■ot  exceed  one  pail-full  at  any  one  milkirnr,  being 
milked  twice  a  day.  Sh«  was  milked  until  five  days 
before  the  time  of  calving  the  next  March.   This  year 


she  appeared  uneasy  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and. 
having  examined,  he  found  the  milk  dropping  from 
her  bag,  and  then  commenced  milking  her  three  times 
a  day.  The  present  year  he  milked  her  until  four 
days  before  the  time  of  calving,  using  every  means  to 
dry  up  her  milk  ;  giving  her  husks  and  dry  hay.— 
The  first  year  her  feed  was  a  good  pasture,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  a  peck  of  apples  daily,  as  soon  ;<s 
they  began  to  fall,  and  when  the  windfalls  increased, 
he  increased  the  quantity  to  three  pecks,  without  re- 
gard to  quality,  whether  sweet  or  sonr.  When  more 
apples  were  gathered  than  were  used,  the  mellow  ones 


The  next  year  the  feed  was  similar,  except  that  in 
the  fall,  the  quantity  of  apples  was  increased  to  a. 
bushel,  when  she  would  eat  them.  The  past  winter 
she  had  either  a  peck  of  potatoes  or  a  peck  and  a  half 
of  carrots,  or  beets,  and  two  quarts  of  cob  meal ;  with 
the  slops  made  in  the  house,  by  a  small  family ;  thai 
feed  was  continued  until  the  first  of  March,— her  hay 
being  the  second  crop.  This  year  she  calved  the  20th 
of  April,  and  tamed  oat  to  grass  the  first  of  May. — 
No  feed  was  given  her  after  calving,  except  bay  and 
grass,  until  it  was  noticed  that  she  was  making  an 
unusoal  quantity  of  batter.  Mr.  R.  then  saved  the 
milk  for  seven  days,  not  knowing  the  quantity,  and 
from  it  made  seventeen  pounds,  as  was  noticed  in  oar 
paper,  of  the  Uth  inst.  Feeling  curious  to  know  the 
quantity  of  milk  given,  he  commenced  weighing  the 
milk  at  each  milking,  ai.d  obtained  the  results  given 
above. 

Her  feed  for  the  first  seven  days  after  Mr.  R.  com- 
menced tho  trial,  was  three  quarts  of  cob  meal,  and 
her  skimmed  milk,  in  addition  to  the  pasture.  The 
second  seven  days,  it  was  the  same.  In  respect  to 
apples  as  food  for  cows,  Mr.  R.  gives  as  his  opinion, 
that  two  bushels  of  apples  are  as  good  as  one  of  po- 
tatoes . — FUcJtburg  Sentmel. 


Railroads  and  the  Farmers. 

The  introduction  of  canals  and  railroads,  an 
exten&on  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  working  a 
change  to  which  many  farmers  in  older  portions  look 
with  evident  alarm.  By  these  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication and  transportation,  the  growers  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  vaat 
West  are  brought  into  direct  competition  with  thoae 
of  the  seaboard  and  interior  of  the  Atlantic  Stales. 
The  alarm  is  given,  that  our  farmers  cannot  stand 
such  competition,  that  their  business  will  be  ruined, 
and  the  value  of  their  real  estate  destroyed. 

In  these  fears  we  do  not  participate.  There  may 
be  some  inconvenience,  and  some  apparent  present 
loss,  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the  change  of 
circumstances,  but  we  must  do  it,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  and,  in  our  apprehension,  it  will  be  done  so  grad- 
ually as  to  produce  very  trifling  inconvenience  or  loss. 
When  it  is  done,  we  shall  find  that  railroads  have 
done  more  to  promote  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
New  England,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  far- 
mer's properly,  than  any  other  cause  of  recent  dale. 

In  all  time  past,  and  all  the  work!  over,  it  always 
has  been  the  case,  and  it  always  will  remain  to  bo 
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so,  that,  wherever  a  local  market  is  created,  the  farm- 
er ib  more  prosperous,  and  his  estates  bear  a  higher 
value,  than  where  he  depends  entirely  on  a  distant 
market  for  the  sale  of  hie  produts.  Ia  the  vicinity  of 
ell  great  towns,  land  always  bears  a  comparatively 


high  price, 


it  will  pay  a  profit  on  such  price. 


Mow,  the  tendency  ot  railroads  is  to  build  uptowns 
wherever  they  go,  and  to  create  a  local  market  in  the 
vicinity .  They  afford  each  facilities  for  carrying  on 
almost  every  kind  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
business  as  to  bring  these  establishments  to  the  doors 
of  the  farmers,  instead  of  compelling  tho  farmers  to 
■end  their  produce  a  great  distance  to  them — a  dis- 
tance which  would  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  value  of  the  commodities  in  ibe  expense  of  trans- 
portation. Aa  evidence  of  this,  we  need  but  look  at 
facts.  Eveiy  where  in  New  England  that  railroads 
have  been  constructed  long  enough  to  have  their  le- 
gitimate effects,  viUagee  have  grown  up  on  their  line, 
new  kinda  of  business  have  been  introduced,  and 
property,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  has  been  appre- 
ciated in  value.  The  area  over  which  this  influence 
extends  every  year,  widens  as  time  ia  given  for  the 
'  change  to  work  its  way- 

The  change,  then,  to  which  farmers  most  be  sub- 
jected, is,  to  cultivate  for  a  home  market,  instead  of 
raising  the  great  "staples  for  one  that  ia  more  distant. 
Prime  lump  butter,  any  where  within  ten  miles  or 
the  villages  and  towns  upon  the  railroad,  or  where 
lin  y  can  get  it  weekly  to  market  by  railroad,  is  worth 
nearly  twice  ae  much  as  it  is  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  lay  it  down  and  keep  it  for  a  distant  market 
in  the  winter.  Lambs,  veal,  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  and  all  descriptions  of  fruits  are  comparatively 
more  valuable.  The  effect,  then,  of  the  railroads 
eventually  will  be,  to  give  the  vicinity  of  the  places 
they  pass  through  nearly  all  tbc  advantages  they 
would  possess  if  located  near  a  populous  city. 

With  the  culture  of  many  things  adapted  to  this 
change  of  circumstances,  especially  of  the  mora  val- 
uable fruits,  a  considerable  portion  of  our  agricultural 
community  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  The  soon- 
er they  acquaint  themselves  therewith,  so  as  to  adapt 
themaeivea  to  the  change,  the  more  to  their  interest  it 
will  be.— New  England  Farmer. 


How  to  Raise  Turkeys. 

Before  giving  our  rules  to  be  observed  in  raining 
turkeys,  let  us  draw  a  comparison.  There  are  few 
farmers  but  can  raise  100  turkeys— these  100  turkeys 
will  weigh,  when  fattened,  in  December,  upon  an  av- 
erage, ?J  pounds  each,  full  dressed.  We  say  full 
drtMtd,  for  it  is  the  practice  in  some  places  to  di- 
vest the  turkey  or  nothing  but  its  head  and  feathers, 
and  then  take  it  to  market, — a  practice  as  uncivilized 
as  it  is  disgusting.  These  hundred  turkeys  then  will 
weigh  750  pounds,  which  in  market  are  equal  to 
1,500  pounds  of  pork.  But  if  the  male  turkeys  are 
kept  until  February  or  March,  they  will  not  only  in- 
crease in  weight,  twice  the  amount  of  their  feed,  but 
the  price  in  market  will  be  much  higher. 
>  We  will  now  give  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  rais- 
ing and  fattening  them,  founded  wholly  on  our  ex- 


perience.   Turkeys  intended  for  breeders,  mosVoe 

kept  well  during  the  winter.  If  put  in  good  condi- 
tion, however,  in  December,  it  takes  but  little  feed  to 
keep  them  so.  Their  nests  for  laying  must  be  made 
with  hay  or  oat  straw,  under  cover,  and  be  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  and  from  vermin.  When 
iucubation  commences,  the  turkey  most  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  if  she  does  not  come  from  her  nest  for 
food  and  water,  she  must  have  both  placed  by  her  on 
her  nest.  When  the  young  turkeys  are  hatched,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  one  day  on  tbc  nest,  ot  if 
removed,  let  them  be  sheltered  in  a  warm  place,  and 
plenty  of  straw  for  them  to  set  upon,  for  they  are 
now  extremely  liable  to  take  cold.  The  second  day 
feed  them  with  curds,  or  warm  clabbered  milk  mixed 
with  a  little  Indian  or  barley  meal.  They  must  bo 
kept  np  and  fed  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  longer  if  the  weather  should  be  cold  or  rainy, 
but  as  soon  as  a  warm  and  pleasant  day  comes,  let 
them  out  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  shut  them  up  st 
four ;  and  this  practice  of  letting  out  and  shutting  np 
must  be  followed  for  5  or  6  weeks,  and  on  no  account 
let  them  get  wet.  When  a  young  turkey  begins  to 
droop,  there  is  but  little  hope  for  it.  There  is  no 
danger  of  keeping  them  too  warm.  When  they  are 
five  or  six  weeks  old,  put  a  little  giease  on  their 
heads  to  prcscivc  them  from  lice. 

At  the  age  of  six  or  eight  weeks  the  turkey  is  mure 
hardy,  but  still  should  not  be  exposed  to  rains  or  the 
damp  nights,  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  If  the  farmer 
has  a  plot  of  grass  let  him  enclose  a  yard  with  a  high 
fence,  and  crop  the  wings  of  the  old  turkeys,  and  con- 
tinue to  feed  them  with  clabbered  milk,  and  whatever 
else  ho  pleases  that  conies  from  the  kitchen,  soeh  ss 
broken  bread,  potatoes,  and  the  like  If  he  has  a 
clover  field,  as  soon  as  it  mown,  let  tbem  run  on  it, 


and  tlv 


ill  li 


in  young  clover.    And  as  soon  ss 


the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  say  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, let  tbem  range  on  the  farm  ;  but  see  to  it, 
that  they  come  to  their  roosting  place  at  night,  and 
have  water. 

In  December  the  tnrkeys  will  be  Urge  enough  to 
fatten,  and  for  this  purpose  select  as  many  as  you 
please,  and  shut  them  up — next  take  lo  the  mill  a 
few  bushels  of  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  have  it  ground 
—then  boil  potatoes,  and  mix  the  meal  with  the 
scalding  water  and  potatoes  in  a  tub,  say  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  bushel  of  potatoes  to  one  peck  or  more 
of  meal,  and  stir  them  well  together,  then  let  it  cool, 
but  give  it  to  the  turkeys  warm  as  they  will  bear  it, 
and  in  three  weeks  they  will  be  fat  enough  for  market. 

We  do  not  take  this  from  books,  but  from  several 
I  years'  experience.  We  kept  an  exact  account  of  the 
expense  of  raising  and  fattening  a  floci,  and  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  a  pound  full  dressed,  w 
$73,  while  our  cost  exclusive  of  sour  milk,  was 
than  $110.  If  any  farmer  does  not  wish  to  be  at  the 
sjxual  tiouble  of  raising  them,  but  should  havo  a 
small  flock  to  fatten,  that  have  lived  <•  in  spile  of 
wind  and  weather,"  let  him  adopt  our  rules  of  fatten- 
in  tj  and  he  will  "  save  much  com."  On  a  large 
(arm,  and  with  a  large  yard  and  butler  dairy  with 
proper  attention  wc  believe  it  may  be  made  a  leading 
business  to  great  profit.— Aw  Jtrtty  Journal.     :  ~ 
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Suggestions  to  Cheese  Makers. 


\U  lie 
to.'-uti 

There  are  some  suggestions  of  importance,  w  hich 
we  find  in  a  prim  essay  describing  the  method  prac- 
tised tt  ntakiog'tbe  celebrated  English  Cheshire 
Cheese,  which  we  subjoin. 

A  very  important  point  in  Cheese-Making,  is  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  when  set.  If  this  be  too  high, 
the  curd  will  indeed  'come'  quicker,  but  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  cheese  are  deteriorated ; 
if  too  low,  the  curd  is  to  long  in  gathering  and  com- 
pacting, that  risk  is  incurred  of  its  becoming  sour,  and 
the  cheese  when  made,  haa  besides,  a  tendency  to 
green  mould.  From  the  careful  observation  of  the 
author  of  the  essay,  it  appears  the  temperature  at 
which  milk  is  commonly  set  in  the  best  dairies  is  be- 
tween 80  and  85  degrees.  This  point  can  of  course, 
only  be  precisely  determined  by  a  thermometer.  In 
American  dairies,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  gen- 
erally adopted — commonly  from  90  to  90  degrees  ; 
and  to  this  difference,  may,  we  think,  in  part  be  as- 
cribed the  admitted  superiority  of  Cheshire  cheese. 

The  proper  quantity  of  rennet  can  be  best  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  time  required  for  the  milk  to 
coagulate ;  since  the  stronger  the  rennet,  the  quicker 
the  coagulation,  the  temperature  being  the  same. — 
Sufficient  rennet  is  used  to  bring  the  cheese  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  consequence  of  putting 
too  much  rennet  is,  that  an  unpleasant  flavor  or  bit- 
terness is  thereby  imparted  to  the  cheese,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  using  only  just  sufficient  to  answer 
the  desired  purpose.  The  flavor  also  suffers  when 
rennets  are  employed  which  have  not  sufficient  age ; 
eight  or  ten  months  is  as  little  as  is  advisable — a  year 
is  better.  The  cord  is  brought  to  a  fit  state  for  break- 
ing, when  the  color  of  the  whey  is  a  pale  green,  and 
separates  distinctly  from  the  curd  on  a  slight  pressure. 

The  quantity  of  salt  used,  is  1  lb.  to  from  40  to  45 
lbs.  of  dried  cheese ;  or  on  an  average,  1  lb.  to  45 
lbs.  of  curd.  From  an  experiment  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  writer  of  the  essay,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  less  quantity— say  3-4  lbs.  of  salt  to  42  lbs. 
curd — would  cause  an  improvement  in  quality. 

The  gradual  pressure  of  the  curd,  when  putiii  press, 
very  light  at  first,  and  increased  as  the  cheese  becomes 
dryer,  is  much  regarded ;  for,  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  a  considerable  quantity  of  butyraceous  or  oily  mat- 
ter is  forced  out  and  the  richness  of  the  cheese  dimin- 


The  greatest  difference  in  the  process  pursued  by 
English  and  American  cheese-makers,  appears  to  con- 
sist in  the  length  of  time  the  cheese  is  pressed.  In 
America,  this  is  seldom  more  than  34  hours ;  in 
Cheshire,  it  is  continued  usually  four  days,  and  in 
some  dairies  longer,  the  cheese  being  repeatedly 
turned.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  American 
cheese  in  the  English  market,  is  this  deficiency  in 
pressing,  by  which,  it  is  complained,  the  keeping 
qualities  of  thecheese  are  impaired. 

The  quantity  of  saleable  cheese  pioduced  from  a. 
gallon  ot  milk,  supposing  little  or  Do  cream  has  been 
taken  fvosn  it,  is  one  pound.  In  autumn,  there  is 
more  cord  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  than  al  any 
other  part  of  the  season. 


Vegetable  Instinct.  Dr.  Walker  mentions  that 
an  ash  tree  which  had  taken  root  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
was  perceived  suddenly  to  stop  its  growth  for  a  while, 
having  exaiisted  its  supply  of  nutriment.  Soon  a 
rootlet  was  seen  extending  down  the  wall,  which  rap- 
idly elongated  until  it  reached  and  penetrated  the  soil 
at  its  base.  As  soon  as  this  root  became  radicated, 
the  tree  commenced  growing  and  attained  a  large  size. 
Similar  occurrences  have  been  remarked  in  the  history 
of  other  trees.  If  an  elm  or  maple,  or  any  other  tree, 
be  planted  on  sand  near  a  rivulet,  or  pond,  the  evolu- 
tion of  roots  will  be  most  numerous  on  the  side  i 
est  the 


/  Longevity  or  Onions.  In  the  Belgian  Horticul- 
Fturist,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Houlton  has  communicated 
to  the  Medico-Botanic  Society  of  Loiiviers  the  item 
that  an  onion  which  he  had  found  in  the  hand  of  an 
Egyptian  female  mummy,  that  had  been  entombed 
more  than  2000  years — on  being  planted  in  a  garden, 
vegetated  with  great  strength.  It  did  not  vary  at  all 
in  appearance  or  qualities  from  our  modern  onion. 

The  Markets.  v 

The  prospect  of  excellent  crops  on  both  rides  the  At 5 un- 
tie continues  bright,  and  there  are  still  in  this  country'largo 
(applies  of  breadstuff*  of  lost  year's  growth. 

In  Lirerpool  the  prices  of  flour  declined  from  48s  to  33s  6d 
per  brL,  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  3d  of  Jury, 
equal  to  nearly  one-third.  In  New  York,  the  decline  from 
June  4th  to  July  20,  was  still  urea  tor,— from  99*50  to  35.— 
The  pries  in  New  York  has  since  rallied  a  Utile,  and  Gene- 
we  was  sold  July  28,  at  85,62.  Cons,  northern,  in  Boston, 
75  cents. 

Wool.  Quotations  remain  without  change.  The  Middle- 
bury  Galaxy  quotes  a  letter  from  Bennington  county,  say- 
ing:—"Four  or  five  wool  purchasers  have  been  in  this  coun- 
ty for  the  last  few  days.  They  have  paid  from  32  to  40  cts, 
Tbe  best  lots  are  not  sold.  They  are  held  at  46  and  50  cts. 
Superior  lots  have  sold  for  over  50." 

The  New  York  Journsl  of  Commerce  remarks : — 

"  Tho  clip  this  season  throughout  the  country  is  much  su- 
perior, both  in  quality  and  cleanliness,  to  what  it  has  been 
before,  and  is,  on  these  accounts  alone,  worth  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound  more  than  last  year's  priees. 

"  The  superior  clrunlincss  is  attribute*!  in  jiart  to  the  cool 
and  moist  weather  of  last  Spring,  which  it  is  said  lessened 
the  perspiration  of  the  sheep.  Last  year  there  was  much 
complaint,  particnlarly  by  worsted  munufacturers,"about  the 
tenderness  of  the  wool,  the  fibres  of  which  broke  readily  in 
tbe  middle.  This  was  attributed  to  poor  or  Insufficient  food 
during  a  part  of  the  winter,  at  which  the  fibres  had  attained 
barf  their  length.  Whatever  the  reason  was,  it  does  not  op- 
erate now,  and  the  combing Vools  arc  remarkably  handsomo 
and  strong." 

Pbospbcts  roa  roast.  A  letter  from  Glasgow,  June  10,  iu 
tbe  Journal  of  Commerce,  says:— 

"Whilst  traveling  through  Ireland,  my  attention  was  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  scarcity  of  swine.  A  few  years  back, 
and  even  np  to  the  present  year,  every  one,  whether  farmer 
or  tenant,  thought  It  necessary  to  own  a  drove  of  hogs :  and 
U  was  always  customary  to  see  three  or  four  grunters  either 
insido  or  about  the  door  of  every  little  mud-hut  in  the  conn- 
try ;  but  this  past  year,  having  no  potatoes  to  feed  them 
with,  nearly  all  have  been  sold  or  shipped  off;  and  as  the 
consumption  of  p»rk  in  England  and  Scotland  is  very  great, 
and  having  formerly  depended  almost  entirely  on  Ireland 
for  supplies,  they  will  next  year  want  a  very  large  quantity 
from  some  other  source,  and  1  suppose  it  oan  be  sent  better 
|  from  the  United  States  than  any  other  conutry." 
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Mildew  in  the  Grape. 


•The  Might,  or  mildew,  is  the  operation  of  Fungi, 
and  the  cao«6  of  lb*  fungi  »a  surplus  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  gas  would  not  exist  as  such,  were  there  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  potash  in  the  soil. 

The  grate-vine  needs  a  large  quantity  of  potash. 
Dr.  Lcc,  a  scientific  gentlemen  of  New  York,  says, 
that  "  a  sugar  maple,  a  grape-vine,  an  apple-tree,  and 
potato  plaot,  need  a  soil  that  abounds  in  potash."  In 
the  appendix  of  Liebig'B  great  work  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  yon  Will  find  that  while  speaking  of  the 
node  of  manuring  grape-vines,  it  is  said :  "  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  manure  containing  potash 
must  bo  used,  otherwise  ibe  fertility  of  a  soil  will  de- 
decrease.  This  is  done  mall  wine  countries.' '  Again: 
"  One  thousand  parts  of  the  pruned  branches  contain 
fifty-six  to  sixty  parts  of  pure  potash." 

We  may  now  easily  account  for  the  fact  mentioned 
by  yonr  correspondent,  that  "  old  vines  are  much 
more  subject  to  mildew  than  yonng."  They  have  ex- 
hausted the  potash  from  the  soil,  and  when  their 
leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid,  the  plant  has  no  potash 
with  which  to  form  a  healthy  salt  by  union  with  it, 
and  the  diseased  plant  invites  fungi. 

A  hnmid  summer  is  favorable  for  the  generation  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  hence  the  reason  why  "  T."  found 
his  youug  vines  attacked  during  such  a  season. — 
" T."  is  correct  when  he  says,  "That  soap-sods 
is  always  beneficial,  sod  can  be  used  freely."  The 
reason  is,  soap-suds  contain  potash.  I  should  recom- 
mend very  strongly  the  use  of  \rood  ashes  about  grape 
Tinea,  particularly  in  "  cold  graperies ;  the  vital  pow- 
er of  the  plaot  is  not  so  strong,  and  consequently  it 
has  not  the  ability  to  expel  the  cause  of  the  disease. 


all  the  purposes  of  the 

duced  cost. 


shingle,  and  at  a 


iiONOKviTT  or  tub  Damask  Rosa.  There  is  a 
Rose-bush  flourishing  at  the  residence  of  A.  Mcllvaine, 
near  Bristol,  Pa.,  known  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  In  the  year  1748,  there  was  a  kitchen  built, 
which  encroached  on  a  corner  of  the  garden,  and  the 
masons  laid  the  corner  stone  with  great  care,  saying 
"  it  wasa  pity  to  destroy  so  fine  a  bush."  Since  then 
it  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  profusion  of  roses, 
shedding  around  tho  most  delicate  of  all 


Glass.  It  is  difficult  to  forsee  to  what  perfection 
lannfactore  of  glass  may  be  brought,  and  to  what 
purposes  ihe  article  may  yel  be  applied.  The  balance 
spring  of  a  chronometer  is  now  made  of  glass,  as  a 
substitute  for  steel,  and  possesses  a  greater  degree  of 
elasticity  and  a  greater  power  of  resisting  the  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold.  A  chronometer  with  a  glass 
balance  spring  was  sent  to  the  North  Sea,  and  exp<»ed 
to  a  competition  with  nine  other  chronometers,  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment  was  a  report  in  favor  of  the 
chronometer  with  the  glass  spring. 


Limx  is  Plamtino  Tries.  Many  object  to  plant- 
ing tree*  either  for  ornament  or  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  failures  they  experience.  This, 
however,  it  should  he  recollected,  is  not  a  necessary 
result.  With  proper  care,  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
inlransplanting  than  in  planting  and  propagating  from 
the  seed  or  germ.  In  setting  trees,  we  have  found 
that  they  do  best  when  taken  up  in  the  fall,  about  the 
time  the  leaves  drop.  Fruit  and  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
and  perennial  plants  of  all  descriptions,  may,  at  this 
season,  be  removed  with  perfect  success.  In  setting, 
we  usually  put  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the  bole — 
about  half  a  peek  to  a  tree,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with 
the  mould,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  roots,  which  ramify  in  every  direction  in  quest  of 
food.  An  English  publication  says  that  au  extensive 
plantation  of  trees  has  been  formed  within  a  few 
years,  without  the  lose  of  a  single  tree,  and  has  been 
effected  simply  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in 
the  bole  before  depositing  the  tree.  Four  bushels  are 
said  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  an  acre.  The  effect  of 
the  lime  is  "  to  push  on  the  growth  of  the  plant  in 
the  first  precarious  state."  There  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted, at  first,  an  apprehension  that  liming  the  tree 
would  force  it  on  prematurely,  but  this  apprehenaiou 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  have  been  perfectly 
groundless. 

To  Cleanse  the  Teeth  and  Improve  the  Breath. 
To  four  ounces  of  fresh  prepared  water,  add  one 
drachm  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  wash  the  teeth  with 
this  water  in  the  morning  and  evening,  before  break- 
fast and  after  supper.  Jt  will  effectually  destroy  the 
tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  remove  the  offensive  smell 
arising  from  those  that  are  decayed. 

To  Remove  Dust  or  Motes  from  THE  Ext.— 
Fanners,  as  well  as  many  other  persons,  are  often  so 
exposed  in  their  labors  as  to  get  dust  or  motes  in  their 
eyes,  and  frequently  suffer  considerably  before  tbey 
can  find  any  means  of  relief.  The  following  simple 
remedy  is  almost  always  near  at  hand,  and  in  most 
cas«'8  will  prove  effectual :  Fill  a  cup  or  goblet  with 
clear  cold  watet  quite  to  the  brim,  and  place  the  eye 
in  distress  in  such  a  poaflion  as  to  bo  completely  with- 
in the  water  in  the  cup ;  then  rapidly  open  and  shut 
the  eye  a  few  times,  and  the  dost  or  mote  will  be  im- 
mediately washed  away.  If  a  cup  or  other  vessel  be 
not  at  hand,  the  eye  may  be  placed  in  a  spring  or  buck- 
et of  water. 


Paper  Shingles.  Mr.  Charles  Humphreys,  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  has  a  picpared  paper  to  take 
the  place  of  woodeu  shingles  for  roofs.  After  a 
year's  test  of  this  description  of  shingle  upon  a  small 
house  at  Kaigbn's  Point,  it  has  been  found  to  snswer 


Recipe  tor  making  Black  Ink.  J.  McLeisb,  of 
Maiden,  communicates  the  following teniae  to  the  Ol- 
ive Branch  : — "  Two  quarts  of  rain  water,  one  half 
lb.  nntgalls,  three  ounces  gum  Senegal  (arabic). 
three  ounces  sulphate  of  iron ;  soak  the  nutgeln  in 
three  quarters  of  tho  water  ;  the  gum  aiahic  in  ooo 
half  of  the  remaining  water  warmed  ;  the  sulphate  of 
iron  in  the  other  half ;  let  them  stand  in  the  several 
vessels  43  hour*,  then  mix  them,  and  the  iek  is  made. 
This  recipe  was  received  from  Dr.  Webster, 
sor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University." 
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Hints  to  Teachers. 

HOW   TO   TIACH  BCADINO. 

The  old  Method — Assign  as  a  reading  lesson  two  or 
three  pages,  and  teqaire  each  scholar  to  road  a  para- 
graph in  tarn,  the  teacher  giving  no  instruction,  ex- 
cept to  pronounce  a  hard  word,  when  a  scholar  stops 
to  spell  it  out.  Tilts  is  very  much  like  a  teacher  of 
music  assigning  half  a  dozen  tunes  as  an  evening's 
exercise,  and  requiring  each  pa  pit  in  succession  to  sing 
a  tune  solo,  carefol  not  to  exercise  his  own  lungs,  ex- 
cept to  sound  an  occasional  note  or  difficult  bar.  The 
progress  of  the  scholar  must  be  obvious. 

A  letter  Way— Assign  a  short  exercise,  and  require 
the  scholars  to  study  it  so  as  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing.  Then,  when  the  hour  for  attending  to  the  exer- 
cise has  arrived,  let  the  teacher  first  read  a  sentence, 
giving  the  appropriate  emphasis  and  modulation  of 
voice,  then  require  one  of  the  class  to  read  it  in  the 
same  way.  If  he  fails,  show  him  in  what  respect, 
and  let  him  repeat  it.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  some 
cases,  that  he  should  repeat  it  several  times,  before 
he  can  give  the  right  tone  and  inflection.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  best  to  drill  the  whole  class  on  a  single  sen- 
tence ;  and  at  others  to  read  several  sentences,  or  the 
whole  lesson.  But  whenever  a  sentence  is  read  in- 
correctly, let  the  teacher  point  out  the  imperfection, 
or  read  the  sentence  himself  first  incorrectly,  then  cor- 
rectly, to  ahow  the  difference,  and  require  the  scholar 
to  read  it  after  him. 

Special  effort  should  be  made  to  break  op  habits  of 
bad  and  indistinct  pronunciation.  Some  scholars  will 
drawl  out  their  words  with  a  nasal  twang,  and  such  a 
monotonous  tone,  that  ono  syllable  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  another.  They  should  be  required 
to  pronounce  each  word  separately,  in  a  full,  round 
voice,  which  will  soon  eradicate  this  awkward  habit. 

There  are  many  words  which  in  common  usage  re- 
ceive a  wrong  vowel  sound,  as  git,  yis,  sick,  ware, 
air,  jut,  for  get,  yes,  such,  were,  are,  just.  Many 
have  entirely  discarded  some  consonants,  when  final, 
as  d,  g,  and  t,  pronouncing  an,  bole,  mornin,  kep,  for 
and,  bold,  morning,  and  kept.  All  such  errors 
should  be  at  onco  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
scholars  themselves  should  bo  encouraged  to  report, 
at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  any  error  which  they 
ay  have  noticed  on  the  part  of  other  members  of  the 


To  teach  reading  correctly,  the  teacher  himself 
should  be  a  good  reader ;  and  if  he  is  deficient,  bia 
first  and  constant  effort  should  be  to  secure  his  own 
improvement.  This  may  be  effected  by  reading  aloud 
as  frequently  as  possible,  being  careiul  to  give  such 
expression  as  it  may  be  supposed  the  writer  would  if 
he  were  speaking  instead  of  writing.  A  repetition 
of  such  sentences  or  paragraphs  as  are  not  fully  un- 
derstood at  first,  will  be  far  more  profitable  than  sim- 
ply reading  several  pages  in  course.  Let  the  teacher 
drill  himself  as  be  would  his  scholars,  antil  he  ac- 
quires the  correct  inflection  and  emphasis. 

In  regard  to  books,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  progressive,  and  as  soon  as  the  scholar  can  read  in 
one  of  the  primary  books,  he  should  be  advanced  to 
one  higher,  that  be  may  always  have  something  to 
learn.  If,  in  takinc  a  now  book,  he  hesitates  at  words 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  spell  such  words,  and  thus  become  familiar 
with  their  component  parts,  than  that  he  should  be 
told  by  his  teacher. 

Of  the  various  books  used  as  reading  books,  iherc 
is  none  better  than  tbe  Bible.  Aside  from  its  high 
moral  tone  and  its  excellent  rules  fur  conduct  on  all 
occasions,  it  is  written  in  a  style  so  simple  that  it 
may  be  used  for  almost  the  first  exercise  in  reading 
that  a  child  attempts ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  sub- 
lime that  persons  of  the  highest  intellect  may  find 
pleasure  in  perusing  it.  Then  there  is  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  reading, — the  address — the  rebuke — 
the  apostrophe— the  question  and  answer— the  poetry 
— the  history,  affording  exercise  for  every  variety  of 
expression  and  emphasis.  In  this  respect  it  is  unri- 
valled as  a  reading  book,  and  should  be  used  in  every 
school  where  reading  is  taught.  J.  P.  P. 


For -the  School  Journal. 


Arithmetic. 

No.  n. 

In  the  last  number  I  spoke  of  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  students  in  arithmetic  labored,  from  being 
confined  by  artificial  rules  to  fixed  forme,  or  unaltera- 
ble positions  of  the  various  terms  employed  in  calcula- 
tions. There  is  one  other  consideration,  however,  on 
which  1  have  not  yet  touched.  I  allnde  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  pupil  forming  a  habit  of  resting  implicitly 
on  authority,  by  taking  for  granted  that  these  artificial 
forms  are  right  without  the  slightest  examination, 
without  calling  fm;  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  Thia 
is  ono  of  the  surest  methods  of  training  proselytes  for 
the  qoack,  the  demagogue,  and  the  fanatic.    We  bavs 
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by  far  loo  few  investigating  processes  in  our  schools. 
We  are  by  far  too  ready  to  believe  a  thing  is  right 
becaoae  it  is  printed.  "  Aa  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  'a 
inclined."  Accustom  a  child  in  early  life  to  receive 
without  examination  all  the  dicta  of  hie  book  ot  of 
his  teacher,  and  in  vsin  will  you  see1*  a  close  inquirer, 
an  exact  reaaoner  in  afterlife.  In  mathematics,  there 
should  be  no  reliance  on  authority.  A  Tit? id  and  clear 
demonstration  should  always  be  insisted  on.  The 
little  word  why,  should  be  heard  continually  from  the 
teacher. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  purpose  of  this  num- 
ber, which  was  chiefly  to  show  that  the  present  meth- 
ods of  operating  with  numbers  are  entirely  too  slow 
and  prolix  for  practical  business.  Perhaps  nothing 
more  is  necessary  here  than  to  appeal  to  business  men 
aa  to  the  fact ;  to  inquire  of  them  whether  they  hare 
not  been  forced  to  invent  other  methods  than  those 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  whether  a  similar  course  is 
not  necessary  for  every  young  man  who  enters  their 
counting-house  or  store.  Ask  a  book-keeper  in  a 
bank  if  he  still  continues  as  in  school,  to  add  up  his 
columns  by  taking  a  single  figure  st  a  time,  or  wheth- 
er in  balancing  accounts  he  slill  places  "  the  smaller 
number  under  the  greater,"  "  unite  under  units,"  Ac., 
whether  he  still  continues  the  tedious,  verbose  man- 
ner of  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing,  be 
learned  in  youth,  and  you  will  quickly  be  satisfied  of 
the  troth  of  my  assertion,  that  the  tedious  methods 
of  the  schools  are  wholly  unsuited  for  business.  Now 
if  this  be  so,  why  should  they  longer  be  persevered 
in  f  Is  a  counting-house,  or  bank,  or  store,  a  suitable 
place  to  learn  the  practice  of  arithmetic  f  Surely  not. 
Surely  every  youth  should  acquire  in  school  the  surest 
and  most  rspid  manner  of  managing  figures,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  elementary  operations. 

hi  the  course  of  these  Numbers,  I  propose  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  rapid  methods  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken. First,  I  shall  show  how  the  pupil,  in  summing 
up  a  column,  may  acquire  the  habit  of  throwing  to- 
gether four,  five,  or  six  figures  at  once.  In  subtract- 
ing, or  in  multiplying,  or  dividing  by  a  tingle  figure, 
1  shall  show  how  be  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  re- 
sult can  bo  written.  And  in  multiplying  by  more  than 
one  significant  figure,  I  shall  point  out  the  manner  of 
finding  the  complete  product  at  once,  that  is,  without 
writing  down  the  partial  products.  And  finally,  I  shall 
show  howto  effect  a  saving  of  nearly  half  tbe  number 
of  figures  in  performing  what  is  called  long  Division. 

These  rapid  methods  are  not  intended  for  the  first 
steps  in  arithmetic.  The  common  methods  of  opera- 
tion, with  some  slight  modifications,  are  well  enough 
as  an  introduction.  But  a  child  must  not  be  allowed 
to  depend  on  the  assistance  of  go-csrls  and  of  leading- 
strings,  after  his  muscles  have  acquired  strength. — 
Such  a  course  would  render  him  utterly  helpless  in 
mature  age.  No, — as  soon  as  possible,  be  must  step 
off  independently  of  all  artificial  aids.  In  like  man- 
ner, though  it  is  proper  to  begin  by  adding  single  fig- 
ures together,  yet  before  a  youth  can  be  considered 

tain  tbe  amount  of  5  or  6  figures  arranged  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  aa  rapidly  as  ho  can  sec  and 


pronounce  the  word  indefatigable  on  a  printed  page. 
He  must  think  little  if  any  more  of  the  individual 
figures  of  the  one,  than  he  does  of  the  individual  let- 
ters of  the  other.  T.  H.  P. 
Pittsford,  Aug.,  1847. 

For  the  School  Jovrmal.  ,  - 

Small  Districts  and  the  School  Law. 

Mksshs.  Kditors  :— I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of 
controversy,  but  as  your  Journal  is  the  vehicle  to  car- 
ry the  thoughts  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Common  Schools,  and  entertaining  as  I  do,  different 
views  from  those  expressed  by  one  of  your  contribu- 
tors, I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  writing  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

I  notice  in  your  fourth  No.  over  the  signature  "  L," 
a  proposition  to  have  a  change  made  in  the  division 
of  the  public  money  among  the  several  school  districts, 
dividing  the  whole  amount  equally  by  the  scholar  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  division  of  three-fourths  is 
now  made.  The  writer  contends  that  "  this  would 
effectually  remove  the  evils  now  arisiog  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  districts,"  and  "place  all  upon  an  equal 
footing." 

The  unavoidable  disadvantages  of  those  residing  in 
bade  districts,  among  which  are  bad  roads  in  winter, 
great  distance  from  school,  paucity  of  scholars,  and 
the  comparatively  few  to  support  schools,  reader  the 
footing  of  all  now  unequal ;  aod  to  atrip  from  the  weak 
for  the  benefit  of  the  strong  their  equal  share  of  one- 
fourth  the  public  money,  would  necessarily  increase 
the  tax  to  such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  schools 
would  not  be  supported  at  all,  or  if  supported,  they 
must  be  cheap,  (deliver  us  from  cheap  schools !),  thus 
placing  good  schools  beyond  the  reach  of  many  chil- 
dren as  worthy  and  as  susceptible  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion as  those  residing  in  thickly  populated  districts. 

Much  aa  I  deprecate  the  multiplicity  of  districts  and 
the  evils  arising  therefrom,  I  cannot  harbor  the  thought 
of  having  the  privilege  of  school  taken  from  a  child  in 
our  land.  If  a  change  in  Sec.  32,  Chap.  18,  R.  S. 
is  to  be  made,  1  would  suggest,  or  rather  second  a 
suggestion  already  made,  to  have  the  money  drawn 
by  the  scholars  that  actually  attend  school,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  attendance,  rather  than  by  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  aod  18  that 
may  chance  to  be  in  the  district  on  tbe  first  day  of 
January. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  I  am  of  the  opinion  thai  a 
salutary  influence  would  be  exerted  upon  our  common 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  secure  the  punctual  attendance  ol  every  scholar  in 
the  district ;  for  if  no  purer  motive  prompted,  pecuni- 
ary interest  would  indnce  many  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  attendance  of  children  at  Bchool,  that  now  in 
relation  to  schools  and  their'  condition,  seem  wholly 
indifferent.  When  the  interests  of  parents,  and  at- 
tendance of  scholars  is  secured,  wc  may  consider  the 
reformation  of  our  schools  begun. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  division  of  the  pnblic 
money  were  made  as  above  proposed,  it  would  be  ap- 
parent to  all  residing  in  small  districts  that  an  exten- 
sion of  their  territory  and  an  acquisition  of  more  schol- 
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ars  would  result  in  the  dimiautioo  of  taxes ;  hence 
measures  would  be  taken,  not  to  abolish  schools,  but 
to  effect  a  union  with  other  districts. 

Pecuniary  interest  with  many  is  the  great  incentive 
to  action,  and  if  our  school  law  can  be  so  amended 
that  it  shall  be  apparent  to  such  that  large  schools 
and  those  well  attended  are  the  "roost  profitable," 
I  say  let  as  have  the  amendment.  H. 


For  ths  School  Journal. 

Orange  County  School  Convention. 

The  Teachers,  Superintendents,  and  other  friends 
of  Education,  met  in  county  convention  at  Brook - 
field  Centre,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, on  Friday,  Aug.  20,  at  0  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  convention  was  organised  by  appointing  Dr.  J. 
R.  Morsk,  President,  Jkuiel  Claflin,  and  Aaron 
Clcavklawd,  Jr.,  Secretaries.  Prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bntterfield.  The  friends  of  Education  from  abroad 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention . 

The  business  committee  then  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting  :  1.  The  subject  of  sustain- 
ing, as  a  useful  and  highly  important  educatiooal  pub- 
lication in  the  State,  the  School  Journal,  published  at 
Windsor.   9.  The  subject  of  Normal  Schools  and 


edocaliona]  paper  as  an  important  medium  of  commu- 
nication and  thought,  devoted  particularly  to  that  sub- 
ject, remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Bishop  of  Windsor^ 
Prof.  A.  C  Twining  of  Middlebury,  Rev.  D.  Wild, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Morse,  J.  M.  Flint,  and  Jehiel  Clsflin. 

Appointed  a  committee  of  five  on  resolutions,  via : 
J.  M.  Flint,  T.  P.  Hubbard,  Sylvander  Hutchinson, 
Johns  B.  Lyman,  Samuel  Keith.  Adjeorned  one 
hour. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Flint,  giving  an  historical  view  of  the  origin,  object 
and  progress  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes ;  followed  by  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by 
Prof.  A.  C.  Twining,  Rev.  T.  P.  Hubbard,  Dr.  J. 
R  Morse.  Rev.  E.  W.  Taylor,  and  J.  Claflin.  The 
following  committee  were  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  :  Mr.  R.  S.  Howard  of  Thetford, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Flint  of  Randolph,  and  Rev.  E.  W.  Tay- 
lor of  Williamstown. 

The  committee  on  Resolutions  then  presented  tho 
following  : 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  common  school  as 
sustaining  high  and  important  relations  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  society,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
our  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  of  high  importance  that 
some  instruction  should  be  given  in  our  common 
schools  upon  Physiology  and  the  general  laws  of 
health. 

Whereas,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to 
the  basis  of  apportionment  of  the  public  money  among 
the  districts,  Therefore,  Rnotvcd,  That  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  arising  as  it  does  from  a  different  con- 
struction of  the  -Statute,  demands  that  the  provision 


in  question  be  so  modified  as  to  express  its  meaning- 
in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms. 

Resolved,  That  we  concur  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  so  modifying  the  law  that 
in  case  a  district  fails  of  complying  with  the  conditions 
named,  only  one  third,  or  some  other  definite  propor- 
tion of  its  distributive  share,  instead  of  the  whole, 
should  be  withheld. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  prevailing  irregular 
attendance  upon  oor  schools,  in  order  to  secure  great* 
er  punctuality  and  regularity,  this  convention  recom- 
mend the  alteration  of  the  law,  so  that  the  public  mon- 
ey be  distributed  according  to  the  sttendance  of  schol- 
ars rather  than  the  number  residing  in  the  < 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  establish 
school  libraries  in  each  district  in  the  Slate. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Normal  School,  at  the  earliest  practicable  pe- 
riod. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  necessary,  that  the 
Teachers  of  the  common  schools  should  annually  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee,  raised  on  the  subject 
of  Teachers'  Institutes,  be  directed  to  establish  an  In- 
stitute or  Institutes  the  coming  fsll  in  such  place  or 
places,  as  in  their  judgment,  will  best  accommodate 
the  Teachers  of  the  county  ;  and  that  tbey  be  instruct- 
ed to  receive  proposals  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
several  towns  will  furnish  board,  Sic,  and  that  im- 
mediate notice  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  hold- 
ing such  school. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark, 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Hon.  J.K.  Parish,  Dr.  S.H. Smith, 
Samuel  Fills,  Esq.,  and  Abel  Lyman,  Esq.  There 
was  a  very  full  attendance  from  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  elsewhere,  which  told  favorably  for  the 
interest  felt  on  the  subject  of  common  schools. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  among  some 
of  the  speakers  on  some  of  the  topics  embraced  in  the 
preceding  Resolutions,  whieh  tended  to  awaken 
thought  and  inspire  the  mind  with  a  deeper  interest  as 
it  regards  the  best  measures  for  tbe  consummation  of 
so  noble  an  object. 

At  its  cloee  the  convention  passed  the  following 


Resolved,  That  we  tender  onr  thanks  to  the  people 

of  this  village  for  their  hospitable  entertainment,  and 

to  the  society  for  the  use  of  the  house. 

J.  R.  MORSE,  President. 

JcitiKL  Claflin,  ) 
Aaron  Clkavcland,  Jr.,  J 

West  Broohfield,  Avg.  24,  1847. 


Children  is  Tvukky.  It  is  mentioned  by  Miss 
Pardoe,  that  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Turk  is,  reverence  for  their  mother.  All  regard  their 
mother  as  an  oracle;  she  is  consulted,  confided  in, 
listened  to  with  lespect  or  deference,  honored  to  the 
latest  hour,  and  remembered  with  affection  and  regard 
even  beyond  the  grave.  '  Wives  may  die,'  sny  they, 
•and  we  can  replace  them  ;  children  may  perish,  and 
others  may  be  born  to  us ;  hut  who  shall  restore  the 
mother  when  she  passcB  away  and  is  seen  no  more!' 
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Town  Superintendents. 


We  have  seen  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of 
one  town  Superintendent  in  Vermont,  which  indicated 
that  the  writer  had  some  just  Tiew  of  the  value  of  the 
opportunity  given  him  at  the  Town  Meeting,  to  bring 
the  subject  of  common  schools  before  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  exsmple  we  thought  excellent.  It  is  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  opportunity  that  outlaw  pro- 
vides for,  when  the  citizens  as  a  body  may  t>c  officially 
addressed  respecting  the  education  of  children.  There 
is  no  subject  that  better  deserves  to  occopy  a  large 
part  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  town  meeting  ;  and 
we  hope  that  gentlemen  now  in  office  will  prepare 
themselves  to  torn  the  opportunity  to  good  account. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  Reports  of  the  town  com- 
mittees, read  at  the  annual  town  meetings,  are-expect- 
cd,  besides  the  usual  statistics,  to  embrace  an  account 
of  each  school,  with  such  remarks  upon  the  excellen* 
cies  or  defects  in  its  management,  as  they  may  deem 
just  and  proper;  and  also  genera]  remarks  in  regard 
to  schools  and  education.  These  Reports  are  conse- 
quently often  documents  of  great  interest  and  value. 
The  Appendix  to  the  State  Commissioner's  First  Re- 
port consists  of  extracts  from  them,  to  the  amount  of 
about  50  closely  printed  pages. 

We  copy  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Rochester  Re- 
port, relating  to  the  advantages  of 

LARGE  DISTRICTS. 

"  The  Committee  would  further  call  your  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  districts  in  town,  and  the  small 
number  of  scholars  in  many  of  the  schools,  it  is  true 
that  in  four  or  five  districts,  the  largest  number  of 
scholars  is  00  or  more ;  although  in  only  1  wo  has  the 
largest  average  attendance  the  past  year,  equalled  50. 
In  this  village,  where  the  number  of  scholars  is  about 
160,  and  the  average  attendance,  the  present  winter, 
184,  or  62  to  each  school,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
re-organize  the  schools,  bringing  males  and  females 
together,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  better  sys- 
tern  of  classification,  by  which  means,  we  think,  even 
that  large  number  are  receiving  competent  instruction, 
under  their  present  experienced  and  efficient  teachers. 

Every  one  can  see  that  however  small  the  school, 
there  must  be  nearly  the  same  number  of  classes,  and 
the  same  routine  to  go  through  with  ;  whence  is  mani- 
fest the  economy  of  large  schools. 

In  18  of  the  schools  in  town  the  year  past,  the  at- 
tendance, ranging  from  8  to  30,  is  only,  on  the  whole, 
18  to  each  school,  upon  the  avenge.  Here  then  are 
all  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  18  schools  ;  as  wages 
and  board  of  teachers,  fuel,  school-houses,  &c,  lo  ac- 
complish what  less  than  one  half  the  number,  so  far 
as  the  size  of  the  schools  is  concerned,  might  have 
even  better  accomplished.  It  is  true  that  distance 
will  increase  as  the  number  of  schools  is  diminished  ; 
but  this  evil  will  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced, 
even  as  regards  those  who  feel  it  most,  by  the  advant- 
age of  having  larger  schools,  more  competent  and  bet- 
ter paid  teachers,  and  that  excitement  and  competition, 
which  naturally  result  from  well-filled  and  well-con- 
ducted schools. 

It  must  be  difficult  to  command  the  services  of  a 
well  qualified  and  enterprising  teacher  lo  instruct  ten 


or  twelve  small  children  ;  and  even  the  best  teacher 
will  hardly  succeed  in  preventing  such  a  school  from 
degenerating  into  dullness. 

The  work  (of  reducing  the  number  of  districts  and 
remodeling  school-houses)  has  long  since  commenced 
in  some  of  the  neighboring  States.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  remarks  in 
a  recent  Report,  that  ho  has  reason  to  think  more  dis- 
tricts, within  the  previous  year,  have  doubled  their  re- 
sources and  their  strength  by  union,  than  have  pauper- 
ized themselves  by  division.  Several  large  towns,  he 
says,  have  abolished  their  districts,  purchased  all  the 
school-houses,  and  assumed  the  legal  responsibility, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  of  providing  houses  and 
teachers ;  thus  introducing  a  system  which  will  lead 
to  equally  good  houses  and  equally  good  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  town." 


Education  as  the  First  Element  of  Pros- 
perity. 

We  copy  the  following  from  Dr.  Boshnell'e  cele- 

44  Prnsn«ritw  nnr  T)«it« 


"  The  great  first  problem  at  the  root  of  all  prosper- 
ity, is  to  produce  the  most  condensed  virtue  and  in- 
tellectual capacity  possible ;  for  if  we  may  give  to  one 
man  the  capacity  of  three,  then  he  will  produce  three 
times  as  mueh,  without  consuming  any  more.    So  if 
you  can  open  as  mnch  of  manhood  in  ten  as  in  thirty 
people,  (which  is  far  from  difficult)  you  will  have  on- 
ly ten  for  expenditure  and  thirty  for  production. — 
Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  city  of  ten  thousaml 
swell  to  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  the  readiest 
and  surest  way  is  to  make  tho  ten  thousand  worth 
thirty  thousand  hy  the  stimulus  of  right  education. 
Neither  need  you  be  concerned  to  find  out  beforehand 
how  the  ten  thousand  will  produce  a  three-fold  value 
by  their  induatry.    They  will  determine  that  for  them- 
selves.   Having  so  much  of  manhood  in  them  as  a 
creative  power,  it  will  bo  sure  to  appear  in  ways  of 
its  own.    Nothing  is  better  understood  than  that  a 
dnU  family  of  mechanics,  receiving  low  wages,  will 
barely  subsist,  while  a  family  that  is  quickened  to  in- 
ventiveness and  skill,  will  command  as  much  higher 
wages,  as  (he  values  they  produce  are  greater ;  and 
these  will  thrive  in  property,  rise  in  character,  become 
influential  citizens,  and  act  as  stimulants  to  every  kiod 
of  prosperity.    An  active,  spirited,  and  scientific  body 
of  mechanics  is  a  want  everywhere,  and  especially 
here,  where  the  mechanical  interest  has  hitherto  been 
greatly  depressed.    We  take  up  a  prejudice  that  mate 
ofactures  and  trades  of  handicraft  arc  unfavorable  to 
a  slate  of  public  virtue,  a  prejudice  that  is  refuted  by 
facts  on  every  side  of  us ;  for  there  is  no  pnrcly  man- 
ufacturing town  in  New  England,  that  exhibits  a 
wtwte  of  character  and  virtue,  as  deplorable  as  Hart- 
ford—actuated by  this  prejudice,  wo  withhold  our 
eapital  from  enterprises  that  would  quicken  industry 
among  us,  and  elevate  its  salutary  hopes.    And  so, 
the  prejudice  we  cherish  creates  a  loss  of  virtue  even 
worse  than  the  loss  it  deprecates.    A  visible  discour- 
agement rests  upon  most  of  the  irade3  among  us,  and 
the  effect  is  seen  in  a  want  of  life,  progress,  cultiva- 
tion and  charactci ;  consequently  in  want  of  that  thrif 
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and  hopefulness  which  are  the  springs  of  industrious 
virtue.  One  great  mechanic  rising  into  wealth  and 
public  note  among  us,  would  rectify  many  false  im- 
pressions and  breathe  new  life  and  courage  into  all 
the  mechanic  professions.  1  could  speak  of  one  such, 
that  wc  had  in  prospect,  a  few  years  ago.  I  watched 
his  opening  genius  with  no  little  hope  and  admiration. 
But  whether  by  our  fault  or  not,  1  cannot  say,  he  was 
scarcely  ripe  for  action,  before  the  better  encourage- 
ment offered  elsewhere  drew  him  from  us.  Others, 
doubtless,  we  have  among  us  now,  who  are.  proving 
their  genius  in  a  similar  manner,  though  unknown  to 
me.  Many  others  wo  have,  beyond  all  question, 
whose  fine  native  capacity  is  rusting  in  dull  obscurity 
and  depression,  never  to  be  made  conscious  of  itself, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  quickening  stimulus  in  our 
schools  to  bring  it  into  action.  For  it  is  not  nature 
alone  that  makes  the  man.  Neither  is  it  enough  for 
us,  when  once  a  promising  talent  is  unfolded,  to  de- 
tain it,  if  possible,  among  us  by  adequate  encourage- 
ments and  aids  to  success.  If  we  yielded  all  the  en- 
couragement to  talent  that  we  might,  we  should  doubt- 
less have  more  to  encourage.  But  the  living  spark 
can  bo  first  kindled  only  by  schools.  It  is  the  school 
that  quickens  curious  thought,  fills  the  mind  with 
principles  of  science,  and  starts  the  inventive  and  cre- 
ative powers  into  action.  Therefore,  I  say,  push 
your  schools  to  the  highest  possible  limit  of  perfec- 
tion. .Spare  no  pains,  count  no  expense  ;  for  rely 
upon  it,  whatever  you  may  do  to  make  a  city  of  men 
will  go  to  make  a  city.  Let  every  talent,  every  type 
of  genius,  in  every  child,  be  watched  and  nurtured 
by  the  city,  as  by  a  mother  watching  for  the  signs  of 
promise  in  her  sous." 


Massachusetts. 

THE  CXHA V3T1.CSS  FOUNTAIN  Of  BLESSINGS,— COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 

For  public,  free  education  alone,  including  the  di- 
rect outlay  of  money,  and  the  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested, Massachusetts  expends,  annually,  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars.  To  support  religious  institutions 
tor  the  worship  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  she 
annually  expends  more  than  another  million ;  and 
what  Bhc  gives  away,  in  the  various  forms  of  charity, 
far  exceeds  a  third  sum  of  equal  magnitude.  She 
explores  the  world  for  new  objects  of  beneficence ; 
and  so  deep  and  common  is  the  feeling  which  expects 
and  prompts  alt  this,  that  she  is  gradually  changing 
and  ennobling  the  definition  of  a  cardinal  word  in  the 
language  of  morals, — doing  what  no  king  or  court 
with  all  their  authority,  nor  royal  academy  with  all 
its  sages  and  literary  men,  can  do,— she  is  changing 
tho  meaning  of  Charily  into  Duty. 

For  the  support  of  tho  poor,  nine  tenths  of  whose 
cost  originato  with  foreigners  or  come  from  ouc  pro- 
lific vice,  intemperance,  whose  last  convulsive  ener- 
gies she  is  now  struggling  to  subdue,  she  annually 
pays  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for 
the  support  and  improvement  of  public  highways,  she 
pays  a  much  larger  sum ;  and  within  the  last  dozen 
years,  she  has  invested  a  capital  in  railroads,  within 
and  without  the  State,  at  forty  millions  of  dollars. 


Whence  come  her  means  to  give,  with  each  return- 
ing  year,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  to  public  ed- 
ucation ;  more  than  another  million  to  religion  ;  and 
more  than  a  third  to  ameliorate  and  succor  the  afflict- 
ed and  the  ignorant  at  home,  and  to  bless,  in  distant 
lands,  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death?  How  does  she  support  her  poor,  maintain 
her  public  ways,  and  contribute  such  vast  sums  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement,  besides  maintaining 
her  immense  Uansactions  with  every  zone  in  the 
world ? 

Has  she  a  vast  domain '  Her  whole  territory  would 
not  make  a  court-yard  of  respectable  dimensions  to 
stand  in  front  of  many  of  the  slates  and  territories  be- 
longing to  the  Union. 

Does  she  draw  revenues  from  conquered  provinces 
or  subjugated  realms!  She  conquers  nothing,  she 
subdues  nothing,  but  tho  great  elemental  forces  of 
nature,  which  God  gives  freely,  whenever  and  wherev- 
er they  are  asked  for  in  the  language  of  genius  and 
science  ;  and  in  regard  to  which  no  profusion  or  prod- 
igality in  one  can  diminish  the  bounty  always  ready 
for  others. 

Does  she  live  by  the  toil  of  a  race  of  serfs  and  vas- 
sals whom  she  holds  in  personal  and  hereditary  bond- 
age,— by  one  comprehensive  and  sovereign  act  of  vio- 
lence seizing  upon  both  body  and  soul  at  once,  and 
superseding  tho  thousand  acts  of  plunder  which  make 
up  tho  life  of  a  common  robber !  Every  man  who 
treads  her  sacred  soil  is  fiee ;  all  are  free  alike ;  and 
within  her  borders,  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
human  slavery,  iron  will  not  be  welded  ioto  a  fetter. 

Has  she  rich  mines  of  the  precious  metals?  In  all 
her  coffers,  there  is  not  a  drachm  of  silver  or  of  gold 
which  has  not  been  obtained  by  the  sweat  of  her  brow 
or  the  vigor  of  her  brain. 

Has  she  magazines  of  mineral  wealth  imbedded  in 
the  earth,  or  are  her  soil  and  climate  so  spontaneously 
exuberant  that  she  reaps  luxuriant  harvests  from  un- 
cultivated fields?  Alas!  the  orator  has  barbed  his 
satire,  by  declaring  her  only  natural  productions  to  be 
granite  and  ice ! 

Whence,  then,  I  again  ask,  comes  her  wealth? — I 
do  not  mean  the  gorgeous  wealth  which  is  displayed 
in  the  voluptuous  aod  too  often  enervating  residences 
of  the  affluent,  but  that  golden  mean  of  property, —  - 
such  as  Agar  asked  for  to  his  perfect  prayer, — which  > 
carries  blessings  in  its  train  to  thoosands  of  house- 
holders; which  spreads  solid  comfort  and  competence 
through  the  dwellings  of  the  land ;  which  furnishes 
the  means  of  instruction,  of  social  pleasures  and  re- 
finement, to  the  citizens  at  large ;  which  saves  from 
tho  cruel  temptations  of  penury.  The  families,  scat- 
tered over  her  hills  and  along  her  valleys,  have  not 
merely  a  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons, 
but  the  sanctuary  of  a  home.  Not  only  food,  but 
books,  are  spread  upon  llieir  tables.  Her  commonest 
houses  have  the  means  of  hospitality ;  they  have  ap- 
pliances for  sickness,  and  resources  laid  up  against 
accident  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  Whether  in  her 
rural  districts  or  her  populous  towns,  a  wandering, 
native-born  beggar  is  a  prodigy,  and  the  eleven  millions 

of  dollars  deposited  in  her  Savings'  Institutions  do  uot 
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more  loudly  proclaim  the  frugality  and  providence  of 
the  paat,  than  they  foretell  the  competence  and  en- 
joyments of  the  future. 

One  copious,  exhaustless  fountain  supplies  all  this 
abundance.    It  is  education, — the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religions  education  of  the  people.    Having  no 
other  mines  to  work,  Massachusetts  has  mined  into 
the  human  intellect,  and  from  its  limitless  resources, 
she  has  won  more  sustaining  and  enduring  prosperity 
and  happiness,  than  if  she  had  been  founded  on  a 
stratification  of  silver  and  gold,  reach iug  deeper  down 
than  geology  has  yet  penetrated.    From  her  high  re- 
ligious convictions,  she  has  learned  that  great  lesson, 
— to  set  a  value  upon  lime.    Regarding  the  faculties 
as  the  gift  of  God,  she  has  felt  bound  both  to  use  and 
to  imprnvo  them.    Mingling  skill  and  intelligence 
with  the  daily  occupations  of  life,  she  has  made  labor 
honorable ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  idleness 
is  disgraceful.    Knowledge  has  been  the  ambition  of 
her  sons,  and  she  has  reverenced  and  venerated  the 
purity  and  chastity  of  her  matrons  and  her  daughters. 
At  tho  hearth-stone,  at  the  family  table,  and  at  the 
family  altar,— on  all  those  occasions  where  the  struc- 
ture of  the  youthful  character  is  buildcd  up,  these  sen- 
timents of  love  for  knowledge  and  of  reverence  for 
maidenly  virtue  have  been  builded  in;  and  there  they 
stand,  so  wrought  and  miggled  with  tho  fibres  of 
being,  that  none  but  God  can  tell  which  is  nature  and 
which  is  education ;  which  we  owe  primarily  to  the 
grace  of  Heaven,  and  which  to  the  cooperating  wis- 
dom of  the  institutions  of  men.    Verily,  verily,  not 
as  we  ought,  have  we  obeyed  the  laws  of  Jehovah, 
or  imitated  the  divine  example  of  the  Savior ;  and 
yet,  for  such  imperfect  obedience  and  distant  imitation 
as  we  have  rendered,  God  has  showered  down  manna 
from  the  heavens,  and  opened  a  rock  whence  flow 
living  waters  to  gladden  every  thirsty  placo.  He 
who  studies  the  present  or  the  historic  character  of 
Massachusetts,  will  see, — and  he  who  studies  it  most 
profoundly  will  see  most  clearly, — that  whatever  of 
abundance,  of  intelligence,  or  of  integrity,  whatever 
of  character  at  home  or  of  renown  abroad,  she  may 
possess,— all  has  been  evolved  from  the  enlightened, 
uod>  at  least  partially  Christianized  mind,  not  of  a 
few,  but  of  the  great  masses  of  her  people.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  outward  riches  or  art  brought 
around  it,  or  lamiuated  over  it,  but  of  an  awakened 
iuward  force,  working  energetically  outwards,  and 
fashioning  the  most  intractable  circumstances  to  the 
dominion  of  its  own  desires  and  resolves;  and  this 
force  has  been  awakened  and  its  unspent  energies 
replenished,  mure  than  from  all  things  else,  by  her 
Common  Schools.— lion.  H.  Mann's  10/A  Annual 
Report. 


The  Cradle, 


AND  WHAT  SHOULD  BR  DONE  FOR  ITS  T CHANTS. 

First,  the  wants  of  the  infant  must  be  supplied  at 
the  very  earliest  symptoms  of  restlessness,  that  there 
may  not  be  time  for  a  feeling  of  impatience  tosuggest 
Itself.  Delay  cannot  teach  patience  till  the  child  is 
old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
Tirlue  in  wailing  patiently  when  delay  is  necessary. 


Next,  parents  must  learn  a  perfect  command  of 
their  own  tempers ;  this  is  indispensable. 

Then  none  but  persons  first  selected  of  naturally/ 
the  sweetest  dispositions,  and  then  specially  trained 
for  the  purpose  should  be  admitted  into  the  nurseries 
or  infant  school  rooms.  An  infant  should  never  sec  a 
frown,  or  any  other  manifestation  of  ungentle  feeling, 
every  face  that  approaches  it  should  wear  both  a 
kindly  and  a  cheerful  expression,  every  tone  of  voice 
it  hears  should  bear  the  like  characteristics.  Its 
heart  should  beateakencd  as  eaily  as  possible  by  fond 
caresses,  its  little  sufferings  should  be  soothed  and 
amused  away  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  affection.  In 
short,  it  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from 
having  opportunities  to  form  habits  of  fretfulness, 
opposition,  or  any  other  unamiable  emotion,  while  it 
is  yet  too  young  to  understand  the  grave  look,  the 
calm  but  steady  demand  of  obedience,  and  the  kind 
though  irrevocable  refusal  of  improper  requests. 


For  tho  School  Journal. 

The  Mayor  of  Boston  and  the  President. 

The  following  address  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston  to 
the  President  on  bis  recent  visit  to  New  England,  and 
the  President's  reply,  are  worthy  of  special  notice, on 
account  of  the  prominence  with  which  the  cause  of 
common  school  education  is  regarded.   The  citisen 
of  New  England  cannot  appreciate  tbe  advantages 
which  he  enjoys  in  respect  to  these  institutions,  until 
he  has  visited  other  countries,  and  seen  the  vast  con- 
trast between  the  inhabitants  of  those  and  his  own 
land.    It  is  in  New  England  peculiarly,  that  all  class- 
es of  citizens  are  on  an  equality — that  all  enjoy  a  com- 
fortable supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life— that  morali- 
ty and  good  order  are  cherished  and  that  tbe  distinct- 
ions  in  society,  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  are  gradually  fading  away  ;  and  it  is  our 
common  schools  that  are  effecting  this.  Knowledge 
is  power;  and  as  the  mass  of  the  people  become  educa- 
ted ,they  rise  in  the  scale  of  society  and  assert  the  power 
to  which  they  are  entitled.    As  they  become  educated 
they  are  better  prepared  to  engage  successfully  in  the 
various  pursuits  of  life,  and  to  acquire  that  competence, 
if  not  wealth,  which  all  arc  seeking  ;  and  they  see  at.d 
feel  the  importance  of  a  healthy  tone  of  public  morals. 

Massachusetts  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Slates 
of  the  Union  so  far  as  regards  intelligence,  virtue, 
business  enterprise, and  general  prosperity.  In  every 
good  and  noble  undertaking  her  citizens  never  fail  to 
act  their  part  manfully,  and  their  influence  for  good  is 
brought  to  hear,  not  only  on  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  but  upon  the  world.  With  a  territory  less 
than  Vermont,  she  sustains  a  population  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  three  times  as  large  ;  a  population  which 
for  energy,  activity  and  judicious  enterprise,  are  un- 
surpassed on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Those  traits  of 
character,  as  well  as  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
State  may  be  traced  in  the  main,  to  the  attention 
which  is  paid  to  the  education  of  her  youth.  With  a 
soil  far  more  fertile,  with  a  climate  of  unrivaled  salu- 
brity, and  a  population  equally  vigorous,  Vermont, 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  cause  of  common  school 
education,  may  take  a  stand  even  in  advance  of  her 
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to  the  community  around.    The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment thus  far  more  than  answers  the  moat  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  friends ;  and  I  am  induced  to  think,  from 
all  accounts,  that  no  single  means  adopted  by  us  for 
the  supply  of  competent  teachers,  promises  so  much. 
Institutes  have  been  in  active  and  efficient  operation 
the  last  year  in  Cheshire  and  Hillsborough  Counties; 
end  preliminary  measures  have  been  adopted  lor  in- 
troducing them  into  Rockingham  and  Strafford.  I 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  the  Act  of  the  last 
Legislature,  authorizing  the  towns  to  raise  a  small 
sum,  annually,  for  the  support  of  one  Institute  in 
each  County,  does  not  prove  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  satisfactory  measures,  at  any  time  adopted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools.     I  trust, 
that  the  experience  of  the  Southern  Counties  will 
encourage  all  the  Counties  of  the  Slate  to  .take  early 
measures  for  securing  to  themselves  the  same  ad- 
vantages.  The  expense  is  trifling  :  and  the  benefits 
incalculable.    A  single  thought  suggested  lo  a  reflect- 
ing teacher,  may  change  his  whole  style  of  discipline. 
There  are  often,  abundant  information  and  excellent 
dispositions  in  persons,  who,  for  want  of  an  hoar's 
instruction,  hardly  know  how  to  open  and  organize  a 
School.    Particular  individuals,  by  accident,  or  some 
happy  thought,  have  acquired  a  tact  in  teaching  or 
governing,  which  instead  of  being  confined  to  them- 
selves, may  by  means  of  these  Institutions  for  mutual 
improvement,  be  communicated  to  a  numerous  circle. 
Upon  subjects  on  which  we  have  any  thing  to  learn, 
the  true  way  is  to  agitate,  discuss,  compare  ideas, 
consult ;  it  is  impossible  but  that  bright  minds  earn- 
estly bent  on  improvement  will  be  instructed  and 
stimulated  by  mutual  intercourse.     A  public  senti- 
ment begins  to  be  formed  on  the  subject ;  the  stand- 
ard of  ment  is  raised ;  a  spirit  of  professional  ambi- 
tion is  excited ;  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  best 
results  will  be  realized  in  an  increasing  popular  intel- 
ligence and  an  elevated  general  morality. "—Prof. 
Haddock'*  Report. 


sister  State,  and  not  only  greatly  advance  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  mass  of  her  citizens,  but 
throw  out  an  extensive  and  salutary  influence  on  other 
States  and  other  countries.  J. 

The  Mayor  welcomed  the  President  in  the  follow- 
ing address  : 

Mr.  Pkesidekt:  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
1  welcome  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union  to  the 
metropolis  of  Massachusetts.    1  welcome  you  as  offi- 
cially the  representative  of  those,  whose  fathers  stood 
by  ours  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
twenty  millions  who  now,  with  us,  constitute  this 
great  confederacy.    I  welcome  you  as  a  statesman,  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  men,  and  to  an  examination 
of  the  institutions  of  New  England.   To  an  acquaint- 
ance with  meu  whose  industry,  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise, have  clothed  this  barren  soil  with  plenty,  and 
made  it  the  abode  of  art  and  science,  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion.   To  an  examination  of  our  institutions,  par- 
ticularly of  our  free  schools,  the  peculiar  institution 
of  our  land,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven , 
we  hope  to  continue  a  race  of  intelligent  freemen, 
who  will  understand,  maintain  and  transmit  the  liber- 
ties and  virtues  of  their  fathers  to  the  end  of  time.— 
We  receive  you  as  we  have  your  predecessors  in  of- 
fice, and  ask  that  yon  will  grant  to  us,  as  they  did, 
the  honor  of  considering  you  the  guest  of  the  city  dur- 
ing your  slay  among  us. 

To  this  address,  the  President  responded  briefly  and 
emphatically  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mayor  :  For  this  manifestation  of  welcome 
from  the  capital  of  New  England,  I  teel  the  most  ar- 
dent sensations  of  gratitude.  In  the  history  of  my 
country,  J  have  read  of  your  free  institutions  of  learn- 
ing,— your  common  schools, — and  it  is  with  no  ordina- 
ry feelings  of  pleasure  that  1  pay  my  first  visit  to  this 
great  city,  the  ground  which  those  noble  institutions 
have  hallowed,  as  peculiarly  their  own.  With  yon, 
sir,  1  agree,  that  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people  depends  the  perpetuity  of  the  free  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live :  and  1  hope  that  during 
my  short  sojourn  among  you,  I  may  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  excellent  men  who  have  made  your 
city  so  celebrated  for  its  benevolence  and  liberality. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

"  This  is  a  short  School  fur  the  special  training  of 
teachers,  kept  usually  from  three  to  four  weeks  in 
Spring  and  Autumn,  preparatory  to  the  Summer  and 
Winter  Schools  An  accomplished  master  of  the 
art  of  teaching  is  employed ;  persons  proposing  to 
teach  during  the  following  season,  are  invited  to 
meet  at  some  convenient  place  within  the  county  ;  a 
model  School  is  collected  from  the  vicinity  ;  and  the 
theory  of  School  •keeping  is  discussed  in  its  various 
branches,  and  exemplified  by  the  future  teachers  to 
rotation.  In  this  way  the  best  lights  of  experience 
are  thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  any  peculiar  felicity 
of  manner,  that  may  happen  to  be  possessed  by  one, 
is  communicated  to  the  rest.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  Institute,  occasional  lectures  arc  delivered  by 
distinguished  educationists ;  and  at  the  close  a  public 
examination  is  bad,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  results 


Plank  Stoby.  A  planer  of  planes  was  once  plan- 
ing a  plane  when  the  plane  with  which  he  was  plan- 
ing was  plainly  discovered  not  to  be  a  plane,  but  so  un- 
even and  rough  that  he  could  never  make  plain  what 
was  made  for  a  plane.  The  planerof  planes  then  com- 
plained with  plaintive  complaints  that  his  plain  neigh- 
bor, to  whom  he  had  some  time  before  loaned  his  plane, 
had  misused  his  plane  and  made  it  uuplain.  This 
plainly  appeared  not  lo  be  plain  dealing  in  his  neigh- 
bor, who  had  he  been  a  plain  upright  man  would  have 
plainly  told  him  when  he  returned  the  plane  to  the 
planer  of  planes,  that  he  had  accidentally  injured,  f  he 
plane  while  planing  something  that  he  wished  to  make 
plane.  It  now  appearing  plain  to  the  plainer  of  planes, 
that  the  plane  with  which  he  bad  been  placing  what 
he  intended  for  a  plane  would  never  make  it  plane  ;  he 
took  another  plane  he  bad  been  using  to  plain  out  the 
new  plane  ;  and,  after  planing  that  plain,  he  was  able 
smoothly  to  plane  the  new  plane. 

Let  no  one  complain  that  it  is  plain  that  the  word 
plane  ia  so  often  used  that  the  sense  is  plain  ;  for  on 
examination  it  will  plainly  appear  that  the  meaning  is 
pinto. 
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"  Boston  Boys."  A  pleasing  incident  has  recent- 
ly been  communicated  to  us  by  one  of  our  grammar 
masters,  of  a  nature  so  pleasant  in  itself,  and  so  cred- 
itable to  the  parties,  that,  though  we  do  oot  feel  at 
liberty  to  mention  names,  wo  cannot  forbear  giving 
publicity  to  the  facts.  Two  years  since,  a  son  of  one 
of  our  merchants  graduated  from  a  grammar  school, 
one  of  its  first  scholars,  aod  a  recipient  of  a  Franklin 
medal.  A  younger  brother  has  just  finished  his  stu- 
dies at  tho  same  school,  leaving  it  at  the  close  of  the 
last  month,  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  elder 
brother,  graduating  from  the  school  the  first,  and,  of 
course  a  Frank )iu  medal  scholar.  Among  his  class- 
males  was  a  boy  of  poor  and  Irish  parentage.  They 
were  competitors  for  the  highest  rank,  and  the  son  of 
the  merchant  was  the  successful  one — though  both 
medal  scholars.  Although  placed  in  different  social 
positions,  and  not  likely  to  meet  after  leaving  the 
school,  the  boys  have  evinced  much  interest  in  each 
other's  welfare,  and  have  ever  been  on  friendly  terms, 
as  is  shown  by  the  generous  and  thoughtful  inteiest 
evinced  by  the  merchant's  son  in  his  less  favored  ii- 
val.  Since  the  exhibition,  the  master  of  the  school 
has  received  a  letter  signed  by  the  boy  and  his  elder 
brother,  enclosing  fifty  dollars,  with  the  request  that 
it  may  be  expended  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most 
likely  to  be  useful  and  advantageous  to  the  Irish  lad. 
The  kindness  of  the  act — the  delicate  and  modest 
manner  in  which  it  is  done,  and  the  evident  and 
thoughtful  solicitude  of  these  boys  to  aid,  without  of- 
fending  the  feelings  of  their  leas  favored  school-mate, 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  those  bright  spots,  one 
of  those  gratifying,  however  trivial  incidents,  that,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  compel  us  to  think  less  unfavorably, 
alter  all,  of  human  nature ;  and  to  admit,  amid  all  the 
less  pleasing  scenes  we  are  daily  compelled  to  wit- 
ness, there  is  still  some  good  left  in  the  human  heart. 
-Atlas. 




alas !  my  dear  youog  friends,  how  many  of  you  never 
see  ine  !  I  have  eagle's  wings,  and  quickly  fly  away ; 
my  stay  is  of  short  duration.  I  have  to  complain  of 
your  negligence  in  not  visiting  me  oftener.  You  will 
allow  me  to  pass  away  before  you  will  arise  from  your 
downy  beds.  Up,  then!  awake,  ye  drowsy  ones, 
and  pay  an  early  visit  to  a  friend  who  will  reward  you 
for  your  trouble,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Eauly  Morninu. 


Every  man  of  eminence  who  writes  his  own  biog- 
raphy, explicitly  avows  that  he  is  unconscious  of  any 
other  reason  for  having  attained  proficiency  in  his 
pursuits  than  intense  application.  Supposing  a  fair 
share  of  natural  endowments  to  be  giveo,  an  ardent 
desire  to  excel  will  certainly  overcome  many  difficul- 
ties. In  tho  autobiography  of  the  late  Mr.  Abraham 
Haimbach,  an  eminent  engraver  in  London,  just  pub- 
lished, we  find  an  additions!  corroboration  of  this  view. 
"  All  true  excellence  in  art  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  an  early  conviction  of  the 
inadequacy  of  all  means  of  improvement  in  compari- 
with  that  of  self- acquired  knowledge. 


Deplorable.  The  Superintendent  of  public  schools 

in  Kentucky  stated,  in  a  speech  at  Bowling  Green, 

in  that  State,  that  in  two  counties,  uot  far  distant  from 

that  place,  it  was  ascertained  by  an  examination  in 

the  Clerk's  office,  that  mote  than  one-half  of  the  males 

who  had  married  in  those  counties  within  the  year 

1843,  and  had  executed  their  marriage  bonds,  had 

made  their  mark,  instead  of  signing  their  names  ;  and 

that  also  onthalf  of  their  S'.curitiis  in  those  bonds  were 
■  a  i 


unable  to  write 

4trJ  r  n.i..^  

Mr  Dear 

0 





■-biteim  lw i* 


yovno  Friends, — ifa  darkness  of  the 
■  night  has  passed  sway.    The  shadows  are  gone,  and 

bright  Aurora  gilds  the  eastern  skies.   1  am  an  old    or  county  town,  but  they  "  have  no  time  to  read.  " — 


Wan,  having  existed  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  I  have  for  thousands  of  years,  paid  a  daily 
visit  to  this  country.    All  animated  nature  hails  my 


-  ' me  with  their  first  strain.  When  1  approach,  every 
'■■llHvig  a  noma  refreshed  and  gay.    My  breath  is  sweet 


air.    I  have  a  store  of  valuable  gifts,  which  I  impart 
•-,to  those  who  favor  me  with  an  early  visit.    1  possess 
'<=  a  renovating  draught,  that  will  enable  those  who  take 
i  it  to  accomplish  with  case  tho  duties  of  theitay.  But, 


They  have  an  excellent  way,  says  a  Massachusetts 
paper,  of  keeping  the  boys  at  school  in  Wiscasset. 
The  select  men  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  boys 
who  may  be  loitering  around  the  streets,  during  school 
hours,  baying  that  they  must  either  attend  school  or 
devote  their  time  with  diligence  to  some  lawful  em- 
ployment. 

A  Genius.  The  Mercer  (Pennsylvania)  Lumina- 
ry gives  an  account  of  a  person  who  came  to  their 
office  so<co  weeks  since,  worked  three  days,  went 
home,  constructed  a  press,  procured  a  font  of  second 
hand  type,  and  returned  last  week  with  a  proof  sheet 
of  the  first  form  of  a  pamphlet.  What  will  become  of 
the  trade? 




"  No  Time  to  Read.  "  We  have  often  encoun- 
tered men  who  profess  to  believe  they  have  "  no  time 
to  read."  Now  we  think  of  it,  they  have  always 
been  men  of  one  character,  the  points  of  which  are 
easily  summed  up.  Nine  limes  out  of  ten,  they  are 
men  M  ho  have  never  found  rime  to  confer  any  substan- 
tial advantage  cither  upon  their  country,  their  families, 
or  themselves.  They  generally  have  time  to  go  to 
elections,  attend  public  barbecues,  camp-meetings, 
sales,  and  singing  schools,  but  they  have  "  no  time  to 
Tead.  "  They  frequently  spend  whole  days  in  gossip- 
ing, tippling,  and  swapping  horses,  at  the  cross  roada 


They  sometimes  lose  a  day  in  asking  advice  of  a  neigh- 
bor— sometimes  a  day  in  picking  up  the  news,  the  pri- 
ces current,  and  the  exchanges — but  these  men  never 


with  joy.   The  feathered  songsters  favor    have  any  *'  lime  lo  read.  "    They  have  lime  to  hunt, 


to  fish,  to  fiddle,  lo  drink,  to  "  do  nothing,"  hut  "  no 
time  to  read.  "    Such  men  usually  have  uneducated 


pleasant,  diffusing  a  balmy  fragrance  through  the    children,  unimproved  farms,  and  unhappy  firesides! 


They  have  no  energy,  no  spirit  for  improvement,  no 
Wc  of  knowledge  ;  ihcy  live  "  unknowing  and  on- 
known,  "  and  often  die  unwept  and  unregrellcd.— 
.  Southern  Cultivator. " 
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Preservation  of  Manures. 

The  ullage  lands  of  Vermont  cannot  be  improved 
without  manure,  and  the  frugal  and  thriving  farmer 
will  be  just  as  careful  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
amount  of  this  essential  article,  as  he  will  to  secure 
and  preserve  the  crops  which  are  the  produce  of  his 
farm.  Hence  it  becomes  an  important  question  with 
every  farmer,  how  he  may  most  effectually  increase 
the  quantity  and  preserve  the  quality  of  his  manure. 
Many  farmers  have  not  the  means  of  doing  all  that  is 
desirable  m  this  respect,  yet  all  can  do  something,— 
and  1  will  state  a  few  simple  things  which  I  have 
done  for  this  purpose,  and  which  all  can  do. 

1.  Prepare  the  barn-yatd.  The  best  way  is  to 
have  it  dishing  towards  the  centre,  the  sides  of  the 
yard  being  but  slightly  inclined,  affording  a  good  op- 
portunity for  the  cattle  to  stand  or  lie,  while  the  wash 
is  all  turned  towards  the  centre,  the  centre  itself  be- 
ing more  deeply  excavated,  to  receive  the  manure. — 
If  the  soil  is  loose  saod  or  gravel,  this  excavation 
should  be  lined  with  clay  four  or  five  inches  thick. — 
If  the  excavation  cannot  be  conveniently  made  in  the 
centre,  it  may  be  made  in  some  other  part  of  the  yard, 
the  earth  removed  being  so  placed  as  make  the  whole 
yard  gently  descending  to  such  excavation.  Almost 
any  yard  could  be  prepared  in  this  way  by  two  hands 
and  a  team  with  a  plow  and  scraper  in  half  a  day  ; 
ana  the  judicious  fanner  will  not  simply  say  "  the 
plan  is  very  good,"  but  ho  will  not  suffer  two  weeks 
to  pass  by  without  adopting  it,  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so. 

2.  Next  as  to  the  use  of  the  yard.  This  excava- 
tion should  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  muck,  or 
soil,  or  sods,  or  straw,  or  anything  which  will  f.crve 
to  absoib  or  soak  up  the  liquid  manure.  A  pile  of 
'uch  materia]  should  also  be  placed  near  the  excava- 
tion, and  during  the  summer,  the  droppings  of  the 
cows  should  be  gathered  every  raoniiug  and  thrown 
in,  and  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  the  muck  or 
other  substance  procured  for  the  purpose.  If  a  slight 
coating  of  the  muck  is  spread  over  the  whole  yard, 
and  scraped  into  tho  excavation  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  would  absorb  and  preserve  a  large  portion 
ol  the  urine.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  takes  loo 
much  time.  Some  time  is  required,  it  is  true,  but  la- 
bor thus  expended  is  the  most  profitable  done  on  the 
farm. 

3.  To  prevent  the  manure  from  being  washed,  the 
water  from  the  eaves  of  the  barns  and  sheds  should  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  yard  by  eaves-troughs.  These 
may  be  made  at  little  expense,  of  boards,  the  inside 
only  being  planed.  If  the  wash  of  any  land  adjoining 
the  yard  would  naturally  flow  into  it,  that  side  of  tho 
yard  should  be  guarded  against  such  wash. 

4.  When  muck  can  be  obtained,  it  can  generally  be 
procured  most  economically  in  the  winter.  Larger 
loads  can  then  be  drawn,  labor  is  cheaper,  the  swamps 
or  mock  beds  are  more  accessable,  and  tho  fanner 
who  improves  that  season  in  getting  a  pile  of  50  or 


100  loads  of  this  article  in  his  yards,  will  find  it  as 
valuable  as  so  much  clear  barn-yard  manure  ;  as  by 
composting  it  with  the  manure  he  saves  much  of  the 
latter,  which  would  otherwise  be  lout,  and  for  some 
soils  the  compost  is  actually  better  than  the  clear 
manure. 

5.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the 
saving  of  the  liquid  manure  of  stables.  Our  seasons 
and  the  price  of  labor  are  objections  to  the  plan  of 
using  tanks  and  cisterns,  and  of  spreading  it  on  the 
land  in  a  liquid  form.  It  is  therefore  far  preferable  to 
save  it  by  the  use  of  absorbents.  For  this  purpose, 
the  same  substances  which  are  used  in  the  ysrd,  may 
be  made  available  ;  bat  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dry 
state  under  some  shed,  where  they  will  bo  of  conven- 
ient access  in  the  winter.  It  should  be  the  first  object 
of  the  farmer  or  at  least  one  of  the  first,  to  have  a 
cellar  under  his  stable.  A  coating  of  muck,  die., 
should  be  spread  over  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  fall,  and 
it  should  be  placed  around  the  sides  from  time  to  lime 
daring  the  winter.  Then  by  leaving  the  planks  of 
the  stable  floor  half  an  inch  a  part,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  part  of  the  manure  is  saved, — the  solid 
parts  are  preserved  in  a  better  state,  and  the  labor  of 
cleaning  the  stable  is  less,  when  the  manure  is  drop- 
ped through  a  scuttle  in  the  floor,  than  when  it  is 
thrown  out  of  a  window. 

6.  The  hog-yard  should  also  receive  the  attention 
of  the  farmer,  and  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
barn-yatd.  Muck  or  soil  should  be  thrown  in,  say 
one  ot  two  loads  a  week  for  half  a  doxen  bogs,  and  as 
it  is  deposited  sprinkle  iu  with  it  two  or  three  quarts 
of  corn.  This  will  induce  the  hogs  to  root  it  over  and 
mix  it  with  their  own  droppings,  and  in  this  way  half 
a  doxen  hogs  will  make  from  thirty  to  forty  loads  of 
manure  in  a  season,  of  the  very  best  quality  for  corn. 
He  who  raises  bogs  for  tho  pork  alone,  realizes  only 
half  the  profit  from  them  which  he  may  do.  The 
profit  on  their  labor  is  equal  to  the  piofit  on  their  car- 
casses. 

7.  The  manure  of  the  poultry  should  also  be  saved 
for  two  reasons.  First,  a  neat  farmer  will  not  have 
his  fowls  roosting  all  over  his  premises,  and  soiling 
his  carriages,  farming  tools  and  floors,  with  their  filth. 
Second,  their  manure  if  preserved,  is  of  prime  valuo 
in  the  garden — very  nearly  equal  lo  guano.  For 
vines,  a  quart  placed  in  a  hill  and  slightly  coveted  be- 
fore dropping  the  seeds,  will  produce  more  effect  than 
threo  times  that  amount  of  barn-yard  manure. •  To 
preserve  it,  fix  a  roost  in  a  warm  shed,  and  place  n«- 
der  it  a  box  mado  of  two  boards.  The  box  or  trough 
may  be  sustained  two  or  three  feet  below  the  roost, 
by  arms  or  boards  nailed  on  the  po6ts  of  the  shed  and 
projecting  under  it. 

1  presume  many  fanners  have  adopted  the  plans  I 
have  suggested,  essentially  ;  but  there  are  multitudes 
who  have  not  done  it,  and  perhaps  never  will,  until 
the  importance  of  such  arrangements  are  made  mani- 
fest to  them,  by  ihe  superior  thrift  of  their  neighbors. 
A  wise  mrtn  however,  will  attend  to  such  things  in 


•  Tlx  moth  in  ouiona  may  al»o  U  eJfcviuallJ  |<r«rentvd  by 
waUriug  thorn  evory  two  weeks  with  a  dreootion  ot  thU 
maimrv.    Thtir  growth  will  sl»o  be  much  increased  thereby. 
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son,  and  not  suffer  procrastination  to  steal  away 
the  very  prime  of  his  life  before  he  begins  to  make 
the  improvements  which  are  essential  to  his  success 
as  a  fanner.  Aohicola. 


Saving  Seeds. 

As  long  ago  as  1805,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society  the  following  statements:— 

"  To  ascertain  whether  the  ripening  of  seeds  can 
be  forwarded  by  sowing  those  whieh  are  the  earliest 
ripe,  I  have  made  experiments,  all  of  which  have  been 
successful,  oo  several  different  sorts.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  mention  one  only. 

In  the  year  1801,  I  planted  the  ease-knife  bean. — 
The  pods  first  formed,  which  are  generally  those  Dear- 
est the  root,  were  reserved  ;  and,  when  about  the 
quantity  of  a  peek  were  fully  ripe,  tbey  were  gather- 
ed on  the  same  day.  The  largest  and  fairest  of  the 
seeds  were  planted  the  next  year,  and  the  first  formed 
pods  reserved  as  before.  The  same  method  has  been 
pursued  without  any  variation,  till  the  present  year  ; 
by  means  of  which,  while  the  bean  has  not  degenera- 
ted in  its  quality,  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  has  been 
forwarded  twenty-six  days,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  table  : 

Gathered.         No.  of  days. 
Sept.  9,  119 
Aug.  21,  103 
Aug.   8,  90 
Aug.  4,  88 
July  31,  86 
The  first  column  denotes  the  time  of  planting  the 
seeds  ;  the  second  that  of  gathering  the  seeds  which 
were  first  ripe ;  and  the  third  the  number  of  days 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  of  planting  and  the 
time  of  gathering. " 

Here  is  a  gain  of  nearly  a  month.  But  these  ex- 
periments show  the  influence  of  selection  in  regard  to 
early  maturity  only  ;  in  which  respect  the  same  prin- 
ciple obtains  in  regard  to  melons,  squashes,  corn,  po- 
tatoes, &c.  A  writer  in  the  Olive  Branch  states  that, 
by  pursuing  this  course  ol  selection  a  few  years,  he 
has  changed  the  habit  of  a  late  autumnal  squash,  so 
that  it  ripens  in  summer. 

But  in  the  same  way  crops  may  be  improved  in  any 
oilier  respect  as  well  as  in  early  maturity.  You  have 
only  to  persevere  in  selecting  seeds  distinguished  for 
those  qualities  which  you  wish  to  improve.  Hence 
appears  the  importance  to  the  cultivator,  of  saving  bis 
own  seed.  When  seed  is  cultivated  for  the  market, 
the  wholo  crop  usually  goes  in  a  mass  ;  and  the  beat 
you  can  expect  is,  to  get  pan  of  a  good  crop.  No 
adequate  attention  to  particular  qualities  can  be  rea- 
sonably looked  for.  For  this  one  must  rely  on  him- 
self or  a  careful  neighbor. 


Planted. 
1801,  May  20, 
1S02,    «'  II, 

1803,  "  10, 

1804,  "  8, 

1805,  »  6, 


Seedling  Grapes. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  little  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
uf  fruit  in  this  country,  it  is  remarkable  that  many,  if 
not  most,  of  our  best  kinds  are  of  American  origin. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  in  regard  to  apples, 


peaches,  and  plains.  And  enough  has  been  done 
with  pears,  cherries,  and  strawberries,  to  prove  that 
we  may,  if  we  please,  compete  successfully  with  any 
other  country  in  the  production  of  superior  new  kinds. 

Why  may  we  hot  expect  the  like  success  with  at 
least  aD  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  natives  of  this  country  ? 
Why  may  we  not,  especially,  obtain  from  our  native 
stock  of  grapts,  some  kinds  adapted  to  our  climate, 
and  combining  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  belong 
to  that  delicious  fruit  ? 

Some  experiments  have  been  tried,  it  is  true,  that 
have  not  resulted  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  culti- 
vators. Out  of  hundreds  of  seedlings,  in  some  cases, 
but  very  few  have  been  found  tolerable.  But  have 
not  the  experimenters  been  too  easily  discouraged? 
The  doctrine  that  Van  Mons  made  the  baais  of  his  cele- 
brated experiments  with  the  pear,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  production  of  so  many  delicious  uew  varieties, 
was  this  .—Thai  fruits  ore  improved  by  a  proper  culti- 
vation of  seedlings  for  successive  generations.  When 
he  got  a  seedling  of  any  tolerable  promise,  he  planted 
its  first  seeds ;  and  soon,  using  the  first  seeds  of  the 
best  seedlings.  And  be  found  that  after  a  few  genera- 
tions nearly  all  the  seedlings  might  be  relied  on  to 
produce  superior  fruit. 

We  should  confidently  expect  a  similar  result  in  re- 
gard to  grapes.  By  making  the  generations  succeed 
each  other  as  rapidly  as  possible,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  same  law  that  gave  Van  Mons  his  pears, 
may  not  be  relied  oo  to  give  us  grapes,  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  Vermont,  and  good  enough  fur  any  man's 
table.  We  mentioo  the  subject  now  io  the  hope  that 
cultivators  who  have  leisure  for  such  experiments, 
and  especially  any  who  may  have  seedlings  coming 
into  bearing,  may  be  induced  to  persevere,  and  carry 
on  their  experiments  through  several  generations  of 
the  vine.  These  generations  may  be  made  short  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  pear,  and  to  succeed 
would  be  to  confer  on  the  community  a  blessing  in- 


Selection  of  Apples. 

We  copy  from  the  Massachusetts  Eagle  some  good 
remarks  on  the  selection  of  young  trees  for  transplant- 
ing. What  is  said  of  transporting  trees  from  a  more 
southern  climate  deserves  special  attention.  Cultiva- 
tors in  Vermont  cannot  safely  depend  to  much  extent 
on  treeB  brought  from  the  south  or  from  the  sea  coast. 

Another  point  to  be  tegaided  in  the  selection  of 
varieties,  is,  to  choose  such  as  come  early  into  bear- 
ing. Of  two  kinds  equally  good  otherwise,  one  may 
be  relied  on  to  produce  many  bushels  before  the  other 
will  produce  a  peck. 

If  intended  for  market,  it  is  better  to  rely  on  a  very 
few  varieties,  it  is  far  belter  to  send  to  market  50 
barrels  of  Baldwins,  than  50  barrels  of  20  different 
kinds,  even  if  equally  good.  The  lot  can  be  disposed 
of  more  readily,  with  less  trouble,  and  at  a  uniform 
price.  Mr.  Webster  set  twelve  acres  with  Baldwin* 
at  his  farm  in  Marshheld  last  spring.  Mr.  Pell  of 
New  York  depends  on  his  Newark  Pippins.  Other 
experienced  cullivatois,  who  know  the -market  well, 
find  it  best  to  havo  large  orchards  of  a  single  kind. 
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Especially  a  it  necessary,  iu  the  present  state  of 
froit  culture  among  us,  to  be  cautious  in  regard  to 
new  and  untried  kinds.  There  is  danger  of  being  led 
(with  the  beat  intentions,  it  may  be,  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,)  to  procure  varieties  that  hare  no  claim  to 
extensive  cultivation,  and  have  only  been  introduced 
into  a  nursery  because  they  happened  to  strike  the 
fancy  of  some  ioexperienced  individual  or  two.  if 
one  wishes  to  experiment  with  new  kinds,  very  well ; 
bat  he  that  is  selecting  young  trees  with  a  view  to 
profit  from  the  sale  of  tbeir  fruit,  ahould  take  only 
those  that  are  already  well  known  in  market. 

Culture  of  Strawberries. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  experience  that  thor- 
ough culture  ia  the  cheapest, — producing  the  roost, 
as  well  as  the  largest  and  best  fruit,  by  the  same 
amount  of  labor.  By  thorough  culture  is  meant,  not 
oaly  the  proper  preparation  and  planting  of  the  beds, 
and  manuring,  but  frequent  trimming  and  renewal.— 
A  successful  cultivator  in  Salem  takes  but  a  single 
crop  from  hia  plantations, — planting  every  spring  for 
the  next  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Downing,  in  the  Horticulturist, 

the  following  plan : 
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pistillate  plants,  such  as  Hot' 
«y'i  Seedling,  occupying  beds  four  feet  wide ;  f  rep- 
resents staminate  plants,  like  the  Virginia  Scarlet,  on 
beds  one  foot  wide,— with  walks  on  each  side.  Cul- 
tivators now  agree  that  the  best  crops  are  obtained  by 
thus  using  pistillate  plants  for  the  main  crop,  with 
enongh  staioinates  near  by  to  fertilize  them.  The 
walks  should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  runners  cut  off, 
and  manure  dug  in,  every  season.  Thus  managed, 
the  beds,  it  is  ssid,  will  do  well  for  several  years.— 
Early  in  September  is  a  good  lime  to  transplant. 

Prepare  the  soil  by  deep  digging  and  thorough  pul- 
verization, with  plenty  of  well  rotted  manure.  Chip 
manure  is  excellent,  if  well  rotted. 

The  Virginia  Scarlet  will  give  good  crops  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  when  cultivated  alone  ;  as  will  many 
other  kinds,  among  which  the  Botton  Pine,  a  new 
variety,  ia  highly 


More  Help  to  ths  Farmer.  Sulphuric  acid,  in- 
valuable for  many  purposes,is  coming  into  common  use 
amang  English  farmers.  Some  buy  whole  cartloads 
of  it.  The  old  price  was  eight  cents  per  pound,  but 
it  ean  now  be  had  in  Liverpool  for  three— platinum 
receivers,  though  tbey  cost  $  5,000,  effecting  a  great 
saving,  when  substituted  for  glass  in  the  manufacture. 
The  production  of  crops  removes  the  phosphate  of 
lime  from  th«  soil — bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid 
produce  thia  phosphate,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  so 
produced  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  land  with 
the  moat  beneficial  effects. 

Professor  Liebig  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  s  country  may  be  estimated 


by  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  it  consumes ;  and 
Mr.  Puaey,  M.  D.  declared,  in  a  lecture  on  it,  last 
month,  that  he  considers  it  no  inadequate  criterion  of 
the  degree  of  civilization.  In  Wiley  &  Putnam's 
new  edition  of  Liebig,  page  184,  it  is  remarked  that 
Iogen house  proposed  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  fertility  of  aoil.  Sprinkled  in  cal- 
careous soils  gypsum  is  formed,  but  this  is  a  costly 
manure — 100  lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dilu- 
ted with  1000  lbs.  of  water,  being  equivalent  only  to 
176  lbs.  of  gypsum. 


The  Striped  Bug. 

An  item  in  the  directions  of  our  correspondent 
"  Agricola  "  for  saving  manures,  reminds  us  of  the 
following.  It  is  •*  after  the  fair"  for  this  year,  but 
will  bo  easily  remembered  :— 

Take  half  a  peck  of  manure  from  the  hen-roost, 
put  it  in  an  old  tub  or  box,  and  add  four  gallons  of 
water.  In  twenty-four  hours,  by  stirring  it  two  or 
three  times,  it  will  bo  ready  for  use.  Put  half  a  pint 
of  this  liquid  upon  a  hill  of  melons  or  squashes,  and 
the  striped  bugs  will  certainly  vanish.  At  least  we 
have  found  it  so  on  repeated  trials,  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons.  The  "bugs  may  not  every  one  van- 
ish on  the  first  trial ;  and  they  may  re-appear ;  but 
we  have  never  had  a  vine  injured  after  this  applica- 
tion. Besides  protecting  the  vines,  this  liquid  is  the 
very  best  of  manures,  and  the  application  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated,  wetting  the  leaves  if  a  stray  bug  or 
two  should  linger  on  them,  without  apprehending  any 
harm.  The  manure-tub  will  bear  to  be  filled  up  sev- 
eral limes  with  fresh  water. 

N.  B.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is  made  by 
the  olfactory  nerves. 


Herefords  and  Ayksiiiucs.  The  arrival  of  the 
Hereford  Cattle  lately  purchased  by  the  Messrs.  Bing- 
ham of  Cornwall,  has  drawn  forth  a  challenge  from 
Mr.  Wight  Chapman  of  Weybridge,  to  match  five 
half  blood  Ayrshiras  against  the  same  number  of 
Herefords,  for  butler-making.  Mr.  Chapman's  stock, 
we  believe,  was  procured  from  Mr.  Cushingof  Water- 
town, 


Nurseries.  We  learn  that  nurseries  are  increas- 
ing in  every  direction  ;  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
time  to  cut  down  many  of  our  old  orchards  and  begin 
on  better  plans.  We  need  not  fear  being  overstocked 
with  winter  fruit,  for  our  market  is  unlimited  ;  we 
send  apples  to  Europe,  to  the  East  Indies,  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  South  Americs.  Our  northern 
are  preferred  to  those  of  the  Middle  States,  for  they 
can  be  longer  kept.  What  can  we  do  better  than  to 
supply  ihe  world  with  the  fruits  that  are  adapted  to  our 
climate  ?  If  we  cannot  compete  with  the  West  in 
in  the  articles  of  corn  and  grain,  we  can  raise  better 
apples  than  any  of  them  and  make  a  more  ready 
market. 

We  are  pleased  that  many  farmers  are  now  aware 
that  one  apple-tree  in  tilled  land,  or  in  a  hog-yard,  is 
worth  half  a  doxen  standing  in  unbroken  sward  land. 
—Massachusetts  Ploughman. 
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Prom  the  MaMAchusett.i  Eagle. 

Selecting  Fruit  Trees,  and  Varieties  of 
Fruit. 

In  selecting  fruit  trees  simply,  without  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  following  rules  may  be 
useful. 

1st.  Be  careful  to  obtain  such  as  have  been  work- 
ed (budded  or  grafted)  on  thrifty  nursery  stocks,  and 
not  upon  suckers  from  other  trees,  which  are  for  the 
most  part,  either  imperfect  or  diseased,  nor  upon  such 
accidental  seedlings  of  the  farm,  as,  by  the  neglect  and 
abuse  to  which  they  have  been  subject,  are  effectual- 
ly stunted. 

2d.  Make  it  an  object  to  secure  trees  that  have 
been  reared  in  at  least  as  cold  a  climate  and  soil  as 
iliose  in  which  it  is  intended  to  give  them  their  future 
location.  As  a  general  rule,  the  smaller  the  change 
to  which  a  tree  is  subjected  in  its  transplantation,  the 
better,  but  to  the  general  rule  must  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing double  exception,  viz  :  that  a  change  from  a 
leas  to  a  more  favorable  soil,  or  from  a  more  to  a  less 
rigorous  climate,  will  ever  be  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
planted trco.  All  experience  proves  it  hazardous 
transferring  trees  (to  any  considerable  distance)  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  but  a  safe  and  successful  prac- 
tice to  remove  them  in  the  opposite  direction. 

3d.  The  size  of  the  tree  to  be  transplanted  may 
very  properly  claim  a  share  of  the  planter's  consid- 
eration. Trees  of  a  large  size  are  somewhat  desira- 
ble, when  they  cau  bo  bad  near  by,  and  receive  that 
degree  of  attention  which  is  requisite  in  taking  them 
up  and  re-establishing  them.  But  for  ordinary  office 
purposes,  the  best  size  is  that  of  trees  three  or  four 
years  old  from  the  but  or  graft,  say  six  to  eight  feet 
high.  For  sheltered  locations,  however,  still  smaller 
trees  will  answer  well,  (and  are  often  preferred)  as 
their  roots  are  less  injured  by  removal  and  they  are 
more  likely  to  form  an  immediate  attachment  to  the 
soil,  to  grow  off  thriftily  at  once,  and  in  the  ond  to 
make  more  healthy  trees. 

4ih.  The  form  of  the  tree  is  another  item  of  im- 
portance, ns  it  serves  to  indicate,  in  some  degree,  its 
relative  value.  Whether  the  stem  be  perfectly  straight, 
or  somewhat  crooked,  matters  very  little  ;  but  a  stout, 
large  stem,  (especially  near  the  ground,)  betokens  a 
healthy  system  of  roots,  and  is  much  regarded  by  ex- 
perienced planters.  A  well  spread  top,  if  the  tree 
be  large  enough  to  have  formed  one,  is  also  to  be 
chosen,  since  it  represents,  in  miniature,  its  full-grown 
head. 

5tb.  The  tree  should  bo  in  a  generally  thrifty  con- 
dition—free from  bruises  and  wounds— the  bark 
smooth,  clear  and  full — and  its  whole  appearance  in- 
dicative of  health  and  vigor. 

In  the  matter  of  selecting  varieties  of  fruit,  few 
general  rules  cau  be  given,  since  men  will  be  chiefly 
governed  by  taste,  and  taste  has  very  small  respect 
for  laws.  There  are  however  certain  obvious  princi- 
ples which  from  regard  to  economy,  will  be  adopted 
by  all  judicious  planters  in  making  such  selection. — 
Some  of  these  principles  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  In  accordance  with  the  very  sensible  notion 
of  the  gentleman  who  said  in  relation  to  this  subject, 


•  I  prefer  a  peach  to  a  pumpkin,'  every  considerate 
man  will  make  it  his  primary  object  to  secure  well- 
flavored  fruits,— since  a  deficiency  in  this  respect  can- 
not be  compensated  by  any  other  excellence,  however 
great. 

2d.  It  being  very  desirable  to  have  a  supply  of 
good  fruit  at  all  times,  it  is  of  course  important  to  se- 
lect such  varieties  as  will  succeed  each  other  in  their 
time  of  ri  pening,  the  whole«ycar  round. 

3d.  The  best  apple  for  eating  out  of  ihe  hand  not 
being  the  best  for  culinary  purposes,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  a  perfect  collection  that  it  embrace  the 
best  varieties  for  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  for  the  des- 


4th.  If  fruits  are  to  be  cultivated  for  the  , 
it  is  proper  to  give  some  attention  to  the  figure,  size 
and  color  of  the  varieties, — since  the  price  of  an  apple, 
a*  well  as  of  every  thing  else  is  more  or  Jess  affected 
by  ita  external  appearance. 

5th.  The  successful  and  profitable  cultivation  of 
any  choice  variety  depending  much  on  its  relative 
hardiness  and  productiveness,  it  becomes  the  planter 
to  select  only  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  his  latitude,  and  to  avoid  all  such  as  have  the 
reputation  of  being  shy  bearers.  A.  Foot. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

There  is  living  in  Northampton  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh,  a  very  aged  man, 
whose  success  in  falling  upon  a  system  of  rotation, 
by  which  he  could  obtain  the  greatest  possible  yield 
of  wheat,  in  a  given  term  of  years,  has  caused  it  to 
be  generally  adopted  in  that  fertile  region.  It  is  called 
Sheimer's  system,  after  the  discoverer,  Jacob  Shei- 
mer,  whom  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  at  bis  most  sub- 
stantial homestead  some  years  ago,  and  from  whom  I 
obtained  the  following  account : 

When  a  young  man,  with  a  large  family  of  children 
growing  up  around  him,  and  dependent  on  him  for 
support,  he  plainly  perceived  that  under  the  rude  prac- 
tice then  existing  he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
them.  He  had  thought  over  his  difficulties  while  fol- 
lowing his  plow,  and  at  length  he  determined  upon 
his  plan,  w  hich,  followed  up  without  faltering,  has 
conducted  him  in  the  decline  of  life  to  ease  and  afflu- 
ence. 

When  I  saw  him  he  had  resigned  the  active  duties 
of  his  farm  to  his  son,  w  ho  was  following  in  his  foot- 
steps; after  having  hinuclf  practised  his  system  uf 
rotation  for  thirly-fivo  years,  with  a  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  his  land,  which  indeed  had  the 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  fertility  upon  it. 

The  farm  contained  one  hundred  acres,  which  was 
divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into  eight  fields  of  twelve 
and  a  tnlf  acres ;  each  of  which  was  carried  through 
an  eight  years'  rotation. 

Commencing  with  a  fallow  field,  ho 

1st  year.  Manured  and  limed,  plowed  three  times, 
in  May,  June  and  August ;  harrowed  and  seeded  one 


threo  pecks  per  acre  of  wheat,  which  was 


plowed  under. 

2d.  Clover  seed  sown  on  wheat  in  the  spring,  six 
quarts  to  the  acre,  which  was  pastured  after  harvest. 
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'  3d.  Pastured  clover  in  the  Spring,  one  bushel  per 
acre ;  cot  in  June,  and  ploughed  under  second  crop, 
and  seeded  again  with  wheat. 

4th.    "Wheat  same  as  No.  9. 

5th.  Pastured  early  in  the  season,  and  plowed 
under  second  crop  in  August,  and  sowed  wheat. 

6th.    Wheat  again,  and  rye  sowed  on  stubble. 

7th.    Sowed  clover  seed  in  the  Spring  on  rye. 

6th.  Plowed  under  the  clover  sod  and  planted 
corn  ;  and  next  season  recommenced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  every  year  three 
fields  in  wheat,  one  with  rye,  one  with  corn,  two  wilh 
clover,  and  one  fallow.  The  produce  had  one  season 
reached  as  high  as  1,400  bushels  of  wheat,  600  bush- 
els of  corn,  and  400  bushels  of  rye. — Hon.  Morns 
Longstreth's  Address. 

The  above  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  fanner  is  apt  to  succeed  when  he  understands 
what  he  is  about.  This  rotation  may  not  be  the  best, 
even  for  Mr.  Sheimer's  farm ;  but  then  it  is  a  poor! 
one  for  that  farm,  as  the  result  proves ;  and  adherence 
to  it  brought  all  his  farm  operations  into  such  a  com- 
pass that  he  became  soon  perfectly  familiar  with  tho 


Ayrshire  Cows. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Boston  a  few  years  since,  we 
bad  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  beautiful  Ayrshire 
Cows  imported  by  Mr.  Cushiug,  as  well  as  those 
more  recently  imported  by  Captain  George  Randall, 
of  Now  Bedford.  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  the  able  and  effi- 
cient manager  of  Mr.  Cushing's  farm,  we  addressed 
him  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  is  the  reply ; 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure,  give  you  my  experience 
in  the  Ayrshire  stock.  As  milkers  they  are  quite 
equal  to  the  best  native  stock  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  (or  years  we  procured  the  best  native 
cows  that  could  be  found,  without  regard  to  price; 
for  some  of  which  we  paid  as  high  as  two  hundred 
dollars,  which  was  not  for  fancy,  but  was  considered 
the  actual  worth  of  the  animals  for  their  milking 
qualities,  but  have  found  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
when  tbe  cows  were  in  full  milk,  that  the  Ayrshires 
were  the  best,  and  when  we  have  kept  an  account  nf 
milk  given  for  a  length  of  time  from  a  native  cow  and 
au  Ayrshire,  the  Ayrshire  has  invariably  held  out  the 
best.  This  I  consider  one  of  their  grand  qualities. 
Another  good  quality  they  have,  the  progeny  are  as 
good  ait  the  parents,  in  all  vases.  Our  Ayrshire 
heifers  have  all  proved  as  good  for  milk  as  their 
mothers,  and  this  has  also  been  the  case  with  thoso 
which  Mr.  Cushing  has  given  away  near  home.  J 
think  I  know  at  least  twenty  of  tlicm  that  last  year 
fully  developed  their  milking  qualities,  and  their  own* 
ers  all  say  they  arc  the  best  cows  that  they  have  ever 
owned  ;  and  many  of  them  have  milk  farms  with  large 
stocks  of  cows. 

As  our  bulls  have  always  been  free  to  any  one, 
tbey  have  been  freely  used,  I  assure  you,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  farmers  that  their  young  slock 
is  very  much  improved  ;  but  whenever  the  improve- 
ment has  been  visible  in  the  first  cross,  it  has  always 


been  evident  that  tbe  cow  has  had  more  or  less  im- 
proved blood  in  her. 

After  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  have 
come  to  this  positive  conclusion,  that  the  Ayrshire 
stock,  for  milkers,  are  superior  to  the  natives ; 

1st.  In  all  cases  of  trial  between  natives  and  Ayr- 
shire stock,  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  for 
making  butler,  that  have  come  under  my  observation, 
the  Ayrshire  stock  has  proved  to  be  best. 

2d.  The  Ayrshires  are  more  docile,  and  much 
leas  apt  to  be  unruly,  in  regard  to  fence  breaking. 

3d.  The  Ayrshires  are  equally  hardy  and  healthy, 
and  will  give  more  milk  on  short  feed  than  the  natives. 

4th.  The  Ayrshires  are  decidedly  the  handsomest 
animate,  and  the  most  pleasing  to  tbe  eye. 

5th.  In  breeding  from  the  Ayrshires,  you  can  de- 
pend upon  the  youog  stock.  I  have  found  them  in 
all  cases  equal  to  their  parents;  I  mean  the  heifers, 
as  we  only  raised  one  full-blooded  bull,  and  he  was 
poisoned  when  2  1-8  yean  old,  and  was  then  tbe 
handsomest  animal  I  ever  saw,  with  handsomer  points 
than  his  aire. 

6th.   If  for  beef,  the  Ayrshires  are  much 
and  quicker  fattened."—  Worcester  Spy. 


Salt  and  Asma  fob  Stock.  Some  years  since  . 
I  saw  it  recommended  in  an  agricultural  journal  to 
mix  salt  with  ashes  for  stock.  Having  tested  the 
utility  of  the  practice,  I  am  now  prepared  to  speak 
favorably  of  it,  and  (orm  a  firm  conviction  that  stock, 
of  all  descriptions,  are  essentially  benefitted  thereby. 
My  cows,  workhorses  and  young  cattle,  as  well  as 
sheep,  have  been  regularly  supplied  with  it  as  oAeo 
as  once  a  week  for  two  years.and  notwithstanding  the 
feed  in  the  pastures,  during  a  part  of  the  grazing  pe- 
riod of  both  seasons,  was  quite  short  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  severe  drought,  tbe  stock  gener- 
ally has  remained  in  excellent  condition  ;  much  better, 
indeed,  than  I  have  seen  them  for  years. 

Sheep,  especially,  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  prefer- 
ring it  to  fine  salt,  and  partaking  of  it  wilh  almost  the 
same  avidity  with  which,  when  hungry,  they  devour 
their  meal  or  grain.  As  to  the  general  efficacy  of 
the  practice,  and  its  tendency  as  respects  the  heslth 
of  the  stock,  I  will  merely  say  in  conclusion,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  several  discriminating  fanners 
who  have  made  the  seme  trial,  and  that  in  no  instance 
with  which  f  am  familiar,  or  which  has  fallen  nnder 
our  direct  personal  observation,  has  it  been  attended 
with  other  than  the  best  results.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  ingredients  should  be  given,  are  one  part 
salt  to  seven  nf  ashes.  The  salt  should  be  fine,  and 
the  ashes  dry  and  free  from  coals.  If  thought  neces- 
sary  the  salt  may  be  increased  in  quantity,  to  two  or 
even  three  parts,  instead  of  one.  Try  it,  farmers,  and 
see  if  it  doth  not  "do  good  like  a  medicine." 

In  the  season  of  pasturing  I  usually  have  several 
boxes  or  long  troughs  placed  in  a  shed  or  out  build- 
ing to  which  the  animals  can  at  all  times  have  free  ac- 
cess, and  which  I  keep  constantly  supplied  with  a 
quantum  suftlcit  of  tho  mixture.  This  plan  is  neces- 
sary, ne  an  open  exposure  of  the  receptacles  would 
subject  the  salt  to  injury  in  rainy  weather  —  Eicftangc. 
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Deep  and  Thorough  Tillage. 

We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  most  farmers 
in  this  section  have  become  converts  to  this  system 
of  deep  plowing  and  line  tilth.  Instead  of  making 
their  soil  mellow  only  four  or  live  Inches  deep,  as  is 
still  practised  by  a  few,  the  general  custom  is  to  plow 
from  seven  to  ten  inches,  and  thoroaghly  pulverixe 
the  earth  to  an  equal  depth  with  the  harrow  and  cul- 
tivator. Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  deep 
mellow  soil  is  vastly  more  productive,  other  things 
being  equal,  than  a  hard  shallow  one.  We  expect 
soon  to  see  a  few  enterprising  men  driving  a  second 
plow  in  the  furrow  of  the  one  that  breaks  the  surface, 
and  thus  secure  to  Their  crop  a  double  amount  of  per- 
vious soil,  in  which  a  double  quantity  of  soluble  min- 
eral elements  may  feed  and  bring  to  maturity  a  double 
harvest.  Very  few  fields  in  Western  New  York 
lack  vegetable  mould.  So  far  as  the  atmosphere  sup- 
plies nutritive  elements,  these  are  mainly  dependent 
on  the  large  develope  of  roots.  A  root  of  corn  or 
other  plant  which  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  circum- 
ference and  five  inches  long,  presents  to  the  soil,  the 
rains,  dews,  and  air  of  heaven ,  only  one-third  the  sur- 
face for  imbibing  nutrition  that  it  would  if  ten  inch- 
es long  arid  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  circumference. 
Jn  a  deep  mellow  soil  and  a  large  growth  of  roots,  the 
husbandman  is  sore  to  have  a  corresponding  growth 
of  grepn  stems  and  leaves  above  ground,  to  imbibe 
gaseous  food  from  every  passing  breese.  The  atmos- 
phere can  only  fulfill  its  whole  office  in  support  of 
vegetation  on  deep  pervious  soils  like  mer  bottoms. 

If  the  earth  lacks  any  essential  ingredient  used  by 
nature  in  the  organisation  of  the  cultivated  plant,  no 
amount  of  tillage  can  create  the  absent  element  out 
of  nothing.    This  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

We  have  a  parsnip  in  our  office  3J  feet  long  ;  and 
have  pulled  beans  in  a  field,  whose  roots  ran  30  inch- 
es into  the  ground.  To  give  plants  a  fair  chance  in 
a  poor  soil,  it  should  be  very  deep,  that  roots  may 
travel  a  good  way  to  get  their  aliment.— Gen.  far. 

Advice  to  Boys. 

Be  brisk,  energetic  and  prompt !  The  world  is  full 
of  boys,  (and  men  too,)  who  drawl  through  life  and 
never  decide  on  anything  for  themselves,  but  just  drag- 
gle one  leg  after  the  other,  and  let  things  take  their 
own  way.  Such  people  are  the  dull  stuff  of  the  earth. 
Tbey  hardly  deserve  as  much  credit  as  the  wooden 
trees ;  for  trees  do  all  the  good  they  can,  in  merely 
growing,  and  bearing  leaves  and  seed.  But  these 
drawling  draggling  boys  do  not  turn  their  capacities 
to  profit  half  as  far  as  they  might  be  turned  ;  they  arc 
unprofitable  like  a  rainy  day  in  harvest  time.  Now 
the  brisk,  energetic  boy  will  be  constantly  awake,  not 
merely  with  his  bodily  eyes  but  with  his  mind,  and 
learns  what  ho  has  to  do,  be  will  take  a  pride  in  doing 
\l punctually  and  mil:  and  would  feel  ashamed  to  be 
told,  what  he  ought  to  do  without  telling.  The  drawl- 
ing boy  loses  in  five  minutes  the  most  important  ad- 
vice ;  the  prompt,  wide  awake  hoy  never  has  to  be 
taught  twice ;  but  strains  hard  to  make  himself  up  to 
the  mark,  as  far  as  possible  out  of  his  own  energies. 
Third  rale  boys  are  always  depending  upon  others  ; 


but  first  rate  boys  depend  upon  themselves,  and  after  a 
little  teaching,  jost  enough  to  know  what  is  to  he 
done,  tbey  ask  no  further  favors  of  any  body .  Besides 
it  is  a  glorious  thing  for  a  boy  to  get  this  noble  way 
of  self-reliance,  activity  and  energy.  Such  an  one  is 
worth  a  hundred  of  the  poor  dragging  creatures,  who 
cannot  wash  their  own  hands  without  being  told  each 
time,  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Give  me  the  boy  who 
does  his  own  work  promptly,  and  tetll,  without  asking 
(except  once  for  all  at  the  beginning,)  any  questions  ; 
the  boy  who  has  wits  about  him  is  never  behind  hand , 
and  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  heels. 


The  Hog's  Life.  The  natural  term  of  the  hog's 
life  is  little  known,  for  the  plain  reason  that  every 
man's  hand  is  raised  against  him,  as  if  he  were  hostis 
humani  generis,  a  pirate  and  an  outlaw  !  But  it  is 
related  by  Rev.  Gilbert  White  on  this  subject,  that  a 
neighbor  of  his  kept  a  half-breed  Bantam  sow,  "  who 
was  as  thick  as  she  was  long,  and  whose  belly  swept 
the  ground,  until  she  wss  seventeen,  when  she  showed 
some  tokens  of  age,  by  the  decay  of  her  teeth  and  the 
decline  of  her  fertility,  and  was  then  fattened  and 
killed."  For  ten  years  she  produced  two  litters  an- 
nually, of  about  ten,  and  once  above  twenty  at  a  litter. 
At  a  moderate  computation,  she  was  allowed  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  some  three  hundred  pigs  ! 


Gambling  in  Breadstuffs.  One  of  the  wisest 
regulations  ever  issued  by  the  Empetor  of  Russia,  or 
by  any  other  sovereign,  is  the  forbidding  of  land  own- 
ers and  dealers  in  corn  from  making  lime-bargains  for 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  that  article.  The  sale  of  corn 
in  London,  to  be  delivered  on  a  certain  Joy  forward, 
at  a  certain  prtcr,  was  carried  00  during  the  last  sea- 
son of  scarcity  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  were  bought  and  sold  by  psrties 
who  never  held  a  grain,  hut  who,  when  the  day  of 
delivery  came,  paid  or  received  the  difference  between 
the  price  stipulated  for  and  the  market  price  of  the 
day.  This  gambling  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  mar- 
ket, raising  it  or  depressing  it  unduly.  If  it  had  only 
affected  the  parties  to  the  transaction  it  would  not 
have  signified  so  much  ;  but  it  also  affected  the  sice 
of  the  poor  man's  loaf,  and  waa  injurious  to  the  fair 
dealer  and  the  bona  fide  holder  of  grain,  who  worked) 
in  the  dark,  and  ran  the  risk  of  ruin  without  being 
aware  of  its  cause,  or  being  capable  of  averting  it, — 
Cbrr.  Nat.  lntell. 


Back  Numbers.  Any  person  who  may  have  on 
hand  extra  copies  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  this  Journal,  are 
requested  to  preserve  them,  to  be  returned  to  this  of- 
fice by  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  Many  thanks 
to  the  friends  who  have  sent  us  large  orders.  We 
trust  they  will  be  multiplied,— as  it  is  only  by  s  large 
circulation  that  it  can  be  made  worth  the  whilo  to 
publish  the  Journal  at  all.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
meet  all  orders,  and  Bupply  the  complete  volume, 
even  if  we  have  to  print  a  second  edition  of  No.  1. — 
As  the  last  number  will  contain  a  very  complete  In- 
dex,  subscribers  will  of  course  wish  to  obtain  and 
preserve  all  the  numbers  for  binding. 
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The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET...  Monday,  Aug.  23, 1847. 


Working  Oxen,  50  Cows 
Lambs,  and  1000  Swioe. 

Pares*— Ca/ffe— Extra  $6  75  ;  fint  quality, 
$6  00  *  6  50;  9d,  $500a550;  3d,  $4  00  a  4  50. 

S/ort*—2  years  oW  Heifer*  and  Steers,  $  19  to  15 ; 
3  yearn  old  Steers,  $  15  to  20. 

Vfortmg  CW-$60,  $72,  $87,  $95,  $110. 

Cows  and  QUv*s--$-iO,  $25,  $31,  $38,  one  ex- 
tra $50. 

Sheep— Old  Sheep  $  1  50  to  9  75 ;  Lambs  $  1  95 
lo  9  50. 

Swine— At  wholesale,  old  Hogs,  6  a  ftjc  ;  pigs  6  a 
flic. 

N.  B.  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep  dull,  and  qaite  a 
large  number  remain  unsold.— Journal. 

NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. — Aug.  93. 

At  market,  1900  Beef  Cattle,  4400  Sheep  and 
Lambs. 

Paicaa.  Beef  Cattle— Only  about  200  bead  re- 
potted from  the  South  this  week,  the  others  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Prices  firm  at  $  6  to 
$  8  per  cwt.   900  unsold. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Supplies  rapidly  increasing, 
but  buyers  enler  the  market  with  sufficient  activity  to 
dispose  of  nearly  all  that  are  offered.  The  unusual 
number  on  sale  last  week  has  affected  pi  ices  some- 
what unfavorably :  the  highest  point  reached  being 
only  $3  50;  and  sales  from  that  figure  down  to  $  1 
for  Sheep.  Lambs  bring  75c  to  9  75  as  in  quality.— 
I  of 


BOSTON  MARKETS— AtotJST  30. 

Flour.  About  an  eighth  of  a  dollar  reduction  was 
submitted  to,  the  first  of  the  week,  since  which  time 
prices  have  been  quite  uniform.  The  stock  is  light, 
and  demand  good  for  all  kinds.  Genesee  sella  freely 
at  $6  12J  for  fresh  and  sound. 

Grain.  The  inquiry  for  Grain  during  last  week 
was  moderate,  and  the  supplies  rather  above  the  de- 
mand for  Corn,  causing  a  slight  reduction  in  prices, 
which  was  continued  to  the  close.  Small  sales  North- 
ern round  Corn  88c ;  Southern  yellow  flat,  89  a  83c ; 
do.  white,  78  a  80c.  Oals,  being  wanted,  and  few 
offering,  sales  were  made  as  high  as  80c ;  at  the  close 
the  market  is  heavy  at  58c. 

Provisions.  There  has  been  quite  an  active  de- 
mand for  Beef,  Pork  and  Lard. 

Beef,  Extra  Mess,  4m.  brl  14  50  a 

do      Mess,  13  50  a  14  00 

do      Navy,  1150  a  19  00 

do      No.  1,  11 00  a 

do      Prime,  10  00  a  10  50 

Pork,  extra  dear,  4m,  19  50  a 

do      clear,  18  50  a  1»  00 

do      Mess.  16  15  a  17  00 

do      Prime,  13  00  a  14  00 

Butter,  ahipping  order,  lb.  14  a  17 

do       store,  13  a  18 

do      family,  prime,  29  a  23 


HI 
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Lard,  No.  1,  Boston  inspection,  11  a 

do      Southern  and  Western,  10J  a 

Cheese,  shipping,  6  a 

do      new  milk,  7  a 

do      four  meal,  5  a 

Wool.  We  have  no  change  to  notice  in  the  price 
of  fieeee  Wool.  There  is  but  a  small  supply  of  pull- 
ed in  oor  market,  and  for  some  manufactures,  where 
this  description  of  Wool  is  generally  used,  fleece  has 
been  substituted. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed,  lb.  45    a  50 

American  full  blood,  "  40   a  45 


do  | 

do  * 

do  *.  *DO>  com. 
Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb, 

Super  do.      do.  do. 

No.  1  do.      do.  do. 

2  do.      do.  do. 

3  do.      do.  do. 
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Courier. 


New  York,  Aug.  30,  P.  M.  The  news  by  the 
steamer  has  unsettled  the  markets,  and  there  hare 
been  but  few  transactions.  Genesee  Flour  may  be 
quoted  nominally  at  $5  75 ;  and  Western  at  5  50  a  5 
68|.  Corn  heavy.  Sales  Northern  yellow  at  75  a 
76c ;  Oats  at  45  a  49c.    Pork  heavy. 

Liverpool  Corn  Market,  August  14.  Weather 
rather  unsettled  the  last  eight  or  ten  days.  The  ex- 
tensive arrivals  from  the  U.  S.  and  the  continent  have 
tended  to  keep  prices  from  rising.  At  market  6th 
instant,  Wheat  languidly  sold  at  an  advance  of  2d  to 
3d  per  70  lbs  :  an  improvement  of  2s  to  2s  6d  per  bbl 
was  paid  for  Flour,  but  sales  were  limited.  Indian 
Corn  and  Indian  Meal  were  taken  sparingly  at  our  last 
quotations.  On  the  10th,  Wheat  io  moderate  demand 
at  rates  of  6lh  inst,  but  Flour  somewhat  cheaper— say 
Is  to  2s  per  bbl.  Yesterday,  a  fair  attendance  of 
buyers.  Sales  Wheat  at  a  decline  of  3d  lo  6d  per 
bushel ;  and  Flour,  of  which  the  supplies  are  large, 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  25s  to  27s  per  bbl ; 
chief  sales  at  90s.  In  the  morning  a  sale  of  both 
Flour  and  Indian  Meal  was  made ;  former  is  reported 
to  have  realited  only  20s,  and  the  latter  19s  6d  per  bbl. 

London  Corn  Market,  August  14.  Market  dull 
and  depressed  condition,  and  prices  further  receded, 
with  a  continued  downward  tendency.  On  I  he  0th, 
Flour  was  5s  per  sack  under  the  previous  week's  rates. 
Owing  to  large  arrivals,  Flour  depressed  on  the  11th. 
Mark-lane  was  in  a  quid  state  yesterday,  August  13. 
Both  Wheat  and  Flour  ruled  dull,  and  prices  were  a 
shade  lower  than  on  the  9th.  No  business  in  Indian 
Corn  or  Indian  Meal. 


Measure  of  the  English  Quarter  and  Bushel. 
Many  persons  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  *'  quar- 
ter," as  applied  to  grain  in  England.  It  is  this  :— 
A  ton  is  2,240  lbs.,  a  quarter  of  that  is  560  lbs.,  and 
this  is  the  weight.  The  U.  S.  standard  allows  00 
lb*.,  the  British  70  lbs.— thus,  8X70=560.  A  bush- 
el of  wheat  in  the  U.  S.  is  equal  to0  7ths  of  an  Eng. 
Itsh  bushel,  and  a  Britiah  quarter  of  wheat  is  equal  to 
9|  U.  S.  bushels  of  60  lbs.  each.  A  load  of  oatmeal 
is  210  lbs.,  and  a  sack  of  flour  is  280  lb*. 
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A  Recipe.  Let  every  person  keep  a  little  pulver- 
ized charcoal  in  their  bedroom,  and,  on  retiriug,  take 
about  aa  much  as  can  be  placed  on  a  sixpence,  aod 
work  it  about  among  the  teeth  with  the  tongue.  If 
this  ho  persevered  in,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  decayed  tooth.  Mrs. 
Child  says  in  one  of  ber  excellent  works,  that  de« 
cayed  teeth  may  be  restored  to  soundness  by  these 
means  ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  know  that 
while  this  simple  recipe  is  attended  to,  no  decay  of 
the  teeth  can  take  place.    Try  it. 

No  Dentist. 


Harvesting  Machine.  A  correspondent,  writing 
from  Michigan  to  the  New  York  Evangelist,  says  : 
"  A  field  of  sixty  acres  was  harvested  in  two  days, 
as  follows :  A  machine  was  drawn  into  the  field  by 
sixteen  horses,  guided  by  as  many  boys  as  necessary. 
On  the  front  of  the  machine  a  man  was  ststioned  to 
adjust  the  forks  and  circular  koives  to  the  height  of 
the  wheat,  which  was  readily  thrown  back  into  the 
machine.  No  more  was  seen  of  it  till  another  man  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  machine  was  observed  tying  up 
well-filled  sacks  of  pure  grain,  in  perfect  order  for 
the  flouring-mill.  This  huge  machine  harvested  and 
bagged  three  bushels  of  the  best  wheat  in  a  minute." 

PitoDucTioss  of  Nahant.  Wc  lately  alluded  to  a 
curiosity  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  branch  from  a  pear  tree  in  Mr.  Tudor's  gar- 
den at  Nahant,  on  which  were  231  pears.  A  gentle- 
man yesterday  presented  us  with  a  small  piece  of  a 
goncebcrry  bush— two  twigs,  six  or  seven  inches  long 
— on  which  were  over  one  hundred  gooseberries  of 
respectable  size  and  fine  appearance  !  This  is  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  vegetable  world 
that  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  The  gooseberry 
bush  also  flourished  on  Mr.  Tudor's  finely  cultivated 
grounds  at  Nahant ! — Boston  Journal. 


Domestic  Economy. 

Corn  Bread.  We  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  eating 
corn  bread  made  after  the  following  recipe,  by  our 
good  landlady,  Mrs.  Norton,  of  Astoria.  It  is  equal 
to  anything  we  ever  lasted: — Toonequait  of  sour 
milk  add  two  tcaspoonfuls,  well  stirred  in,  of  finely 
pulverised  salsjratus,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  butter  as  large 
as  an  egg.  Salt  to  suit  the  taste,  and  then  stir  in  the 
meal,  making  tho  mixture  about  as  stifTas  for  pound- 
cake. Now  comes  the  great  secret  of  its  goodness. 
Hake  quick — to  the  color  of  a  rich,  light-brown.  Eat 
it  moderately  waim,  wiih  butter,  cheese,  honey,  or 
sugar-house  molasaes,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  pal* 
ate.— Am.  Agriculturist. 

To  Make  Ecc  Ponk.  BphI  until  light  one  egg  ; 
add  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  lea  spoonful!  of  salt,  half  a 
tabte-spoonfull  of  lard,  and  one  pint  of  corn-meal. 
Stir  nntil  perfectly  smooth  ;  grease  well  the  pan,  and 
bako  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Corn  bread  requires 
much  stronger  heat  than  trWr. 

This  same  mixture  baked  on  a  griddle  gives  us  the 
batter-cakes,  with  the  addition  of  more  milk,  making 


the  mixture  tbin,  to  bake  which  successfully,  the 
griddle  must  be  hot;  grease  it  and  put  a  spoonfull  in 
a  cake.— former'*  Library. 

Tomatoes.  There  arc  bat  few  tomatoes  sent  to 
market  in  a  proper  state  for  food,  as  they  are  nearly  all 
pulled  just  aa  they  are  beginning  to  change  colour. 
Tbey  ought  to  stay  on  the  plant,  not  only  tfll  they  ha«e 
turned  to  their  right  colour,  a  deep  ted  all  over,  bat 
longer,  in  order  that  tbey  may  obtain  their  proper  fla- 
vor ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  process  of  matura- 
tion (which  is  performed  by  the  plant  with  the  aid  of 
its  foliage)  has  changed,  and  rendered  wholesome  the 
various  substances  contained  in  the  fruit.  If  the  fruit 
be  taken  off  the  way  it  usually  is,  maturation  does 
not  follow,  but  a  kind  of  decomposition  takes  place, 
and.  before  substances  have  undergone  a  thorough 
change,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  the  regular  ripening 
process,  putrefaction  takes  place.  Cooking  may  rec- 
tify some  of  the  bad  effects  of  this  injurious  mode  of 
using  them,  but  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  acidity 
in  unripe  tomatoes,  let  them  be  ever  so  well 

A  Qdjck  Mode  or  Cookino  Tomatoes. 
tomatoes  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  milk  sufficient  to 
cover  them  ;  add,  while  boiling,  a  little  batter  made 
of  water  and  wheat  flour,  and  season  the  dish  accor- 
ding to  your  taste.  The  advantages  of  this  mode 
over  those  usually  practised,  are,  that  the  tomatoes 
are  rich,  though  less  acid,  and  arc  much  sooner  cook- 
ed.— Am.  Agriculturist. 

Science  for  the  Kitchen.  Professor  Liebig,  in 
a  late  letter  to  Professor  Silliman,  says : 

"  The  method  of  roasting  is  obviously  the  best  to 
make  flesh  most  nutritious.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  boiling  is  to  be  interdicted.  If  a  piece  of  meat 
be  put  in  cold  water,  and  this  heated  to  boiling,  and 
boiled  till  it  is  '  done,'  it  will  become  harder  and  have 
less  tasle,  than  if  the  same  piece  had  been  thrown 
into  water  already  boiling.  In  the  first  case  the  mat- 
ters grateful  to  the  swell  aod  taste,  go  into  the  ex- 
tract—the soup ;  in  the  second,  the  albumen  of  tho 
meat  coagulates  from  the  surface  inward,  and  envel- 
opes the  interior  with  a  layer  which  is  impregnable  to 
water.  In  the  latter  case,  the  soup  will  be  indiffer- 
ent, but  the  meat  delicious." 

Disinfecting  Fluid.  A  report  on  Mr.  Ledoyen  a 
"  Disinfecting  Fluid,"  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  It. 
D.  Grainger,  and  Joseph  Toynbee,  Esq  re.,  has  just 
been  presented  to  Parliament.  According  to  Mr. 
Ledoyen' s  statement,  the  flnid  disinfects  night-soil, 
not  destroying,  but  increasing  vegetation,  more  par- 
ticularly as  regards  agriculture,  completely  preventing 
the  disease  in  potatoes,  when  the  land  is  manured 
with  disinfected  night-soil.  It  disinfects  hospital  wards 
of  miasma,  also  cellars,  water-closets,  aod  buildings 
infected  by  impure  gases.  It  disinfects  sailors  suffer- 
ing from  fever  on  board  of  vessels  ;  it  will  also  disin- 
fect ships  at  sea  and  under  quarantine.  It  disinfects 
patients  suffering  with  infectious  disorders  and  wounds, 
also  dead  bodies,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  nearly  a 
month;  also  different  parts  of  the  body  can  be  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  for  coroner's  inquests, 
Ac— Liverpool  Tunes. 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

School  Convention. 

Monkton,  9  mo.  8,  1847. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  School  Journal : 

In  relation  to  the  School  Convention  lately  held 
at  Middlebury,an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
1  bare  forwarded  to  you,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
say,  upon  my  own  responsibility,  that  the  afternoon 
silting  was  well  attended,  and  the  interest  manifested 
could  not  fail  of  being  cheering  to  the  friends  of  oar 
common  schools,  while  it  wss  a  practieil  rebuke  to 
the  indifference  with  which  some  attempt  to  treat  this 
important  subject.  I  can  hardly  think  there  was  an 
individual  present  who  did  not  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral desire  to  see  oar  common  schools  placed  upon  a 
respectable  footing,  however  they  might  differ  npon 
minor  points.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
would  think  exactly  alike  upon  the  several  subjects 
introduced  for  discussion ;  if  it  was,  where  would 
have  been  the  need  of  the  Convention  ?  But  no 
small  share  of  the  gratification  to  me  art.se  from  ob- 
serving that  the  difference  in  sentiment  did  not  disturb 
the  desired  harmony. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  M. 


A  Convention  of  Teachers  and  friends  of 
Schools  of  Addison  County  was  held,  pursuant  to 
public  notice,  at  the  Town  Room,  Hiddlebnry,  Sept. 
1,  1847. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  L.  L.  Til- 
den,  Superintendent  for  the  County. 

L.  D.  Gregory  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Henry 
Miles,  Secretary. 

L.  L.  Tilden,  S.  P.  Lathrop,  and  S.  Bottom  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  business  for  tho 
Convention. 

L.  L.  Tilden,  on  the  part  of  said  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the 
Prudential  Committees  of  our  school  districts  not  to 
employ  teachers  who  have  not  a  certificate  of  license 
before  commencing  their  schools. 

Which,  after  a  full  discussion  by  L.  L.  Tilden, 
J.  L.  Edgerton,  S.  P.  Lathrop,  L.  D.  Gregory  and 
others,  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Com- 
i  books  to  be  used  in  our  district 


schools,  via  :  L.  D.  Gregory,  George  Smith,  David 
Hopkins,  Sylvester  Doud,  and  S.  P.  Latbrop. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon.    Met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  Committee  of  overtures  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  a  portion  of 
Scripluio  bo  read  daily,  as  a  devotional  exercise,  in 
the  schools  of  this  County. 

Adopted  without  discussion. 

R< solved,  That  we  recommend  to  Teachers  and 
Parents,  the  School  Journal,  as  worthy  of  their  pat- 
ronage. 

The  resolution  was  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Twi- 
ning, L.  D.  Gregory,  J.  L.  Edgerton,  L.  L.  Tilden. 
II.  Miles,  S.  Bottom,  S.  Doud,  A.  K.  Brush  and 
others,  and  adopted. 

L.  D.  Gregory,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Books,  recommend  the  use  of  tbe  following  : 
Russell  and  Goulrlsbury's  series  of  Reading  Books, 
We'ls's  Grammar,  Greetileafs  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Colburn's  do.,  Snath's  Quatto  and  First  Book  nr 
Child's  Geography. 

In  relation  to  Adams's  Arithmetic  and  Webster's 
Spelling  Book,  they  being  in  such  general  use,  it 
was  deemed  not  advisable  to  propose  any  change  at 
this  time. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Twining,  tbe  report  was 
amended  by  the  following  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  if.  in  any  schools  of  the  County,  a 
change  is  made  in  Arithmetics,  this  Convention  rec- 
ommend Davies's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  ose  of 
in  the  case  of  any  Arithmetic  whatever. 

And  after  a  lengthened  and  interesting  discti&^i,, 
in  which  Prof.  Twining,  S.  P.  Lathrop,  Dr.  Merrill 


the 


ted. 


After  an  exhibition  of  Mitchell's  Outhae  Maps,  se- 
companied  by  explanatory  remarks  by  C.  O.  Kimball ; 
also  a  set  of  Bliss's  Outline  Mapa,  exhibited  by  L. 
F.  Clsrk,  the  following  resolution 

Rooked,  That  this  Convention 
use  of  Outline  Mapa  in 
distriot  schools. 

After  listening  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fester, 
ting  forth  the  claims  of  Hasen's  f 
and  Composition  Book,  th 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  Thst  this-  Convention  earnestly  invites 
the  attention  of  Parents  and  Tescliers  te  a  System  «f 
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Grammalic  Readers,  Nos.  I.  II.  and  III.,  by  Edward 
Hazen.  A.  M.,  published  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  New 
York. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Institute 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  resulted  inthe adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  George  Smith  and  L.  D. 
Gregory  be  appointed  a  Committee,  with  the  County 
Superintendent,  to  prosecute  without  delay  the  emi- 
nently important  object  of  establishing  a  Teachers' 
Institute  for  Addison  County. 

After  which  the  Convention  adjourned. 

L.  D.  Gregory,  Chairman. 

Henry  Milks,  Secretary. 


Teachers'  Institutes. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  Common  Schools  noth- 
ing promises  better  results  than  Teachers'  Insti- 
tctes.  Were  all  our  Teachere  and  candidates  for 
the  teacher's  office,  well  taught  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  instruction  and  management  of  a  school,  it  would 
be  different.  Then  probably  conventions  of  teachers, 
where  each  could  impart  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  re- 
sults of  his  experience,  and  where  a  little  time  might 
be  spent  in  awakening  zeal  and  stimulating  effort, 
might  be  better.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
knowledge.  It  is  one  thinjr  to  understand  arithmetic 
for  ooe's  own  use  in  the  business  of  life  ;  and  quite 
another  thing  to  he  familiar  with  all  the  ways  avd 
means  that  a  teacher  ought  to  have  at  command  for 
imparting  thst  knowledge  to  children  and  youth.  It 
is  one  thing  to  be  a  good  scholar,  to  delight  in  study, 
and  to  pursue  it  with  industry  and  zeal ;  and  quite 
another  thing  to  be  able  to  awaken  and  keep  tip  a 
spirit  of  study  among  fifty  undisciplined  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  one  thing  to  delight  in  seeing  a  well-regulated 
school ;  and  q  □ite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  regulate 
one.— to  know  how  best  to  manage  children  of  various 
characters  and  in  different  circumstances,  so  as  to 
make  everything  move  on  pleasantly.  In  a  word, 
after  the  candidate  has  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  school  studies,  he  has  yet  in  most  cases  very 
much  to  learn  io  order  to  manage  a  school  to  good 
advantage. 

In  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  &c,  this  prep- 
aration for  teaching  is  the  work  of  Normal  Schools. 
The  course  in  the  Prussian  Normal  Schools  occupies 
three  years ;  41  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  supple- 
mentary primary  instruction,  the  second  to  specific 
and  more  elevated  studies,  aod  the  third  to  practice 
and  occasional  experiments  in  the  primary  school  an- 
nexed, and  in  other  schools  of  the  place."*  Io  addi- 
tion to  this  Teachers  are  frequently  sent  again  to  dis- 
tinguished schools,  Bfter  having  been  employed,  that 
they  may  perfect  themselves  in  the  methods,  and  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest  improvements 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  Or  they  are  encouraged  to 
form  associations,  or  are  sent  to  travel  in  Prussia  and 
in  other  countries,  for  the  same  purpose,  f  In  Swit- 
zerland, "all  with  whom  I  conversed,"  says  Mr. 
Kay,  "  assured  me  that  their  experience  had  taught 

•  Contia's  Report,  p.  69. 
t  Til.  pp.  7*  T. 


them  that  three  years  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  education  of  a  master;  that  wherever  less  time 
had  been  tried,  it  had  always  been  found  insufficient ; 
and  that  in  order  that  even  three  years  should  suffice, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  young  man  entering  the 
Normal  School  should  have  completed  his  education 
in  the  primary  schools. "• 

In  Scotland  Normal  Schools  do  not  exist.  But  in- 
struction has  there  been  so  thorough  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  is  so  ample, 
that  competition,  with  early  discipline  and  s  very  in- 
telligent supervision,  secores  the  object,  to  a  great 
extent. 

Now  in  Vermont  ihe  best  immediate  substitute  for 
this  thorough  course  of  training,  is  found  in  our 
Teachers'  Institutes ;  where,  under  the  goidsnce  of 
an  experienced  teacher  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
best  methods,  candidates  for  employment  may  spend 
from  two  to  four  weeks  twice  a  year  in  suitable  stud- 
ies and  exercises.  So  evident  are  the  benefits  of  these 
short  Norma)  Schools,  as  they  may  he  called,  that  io 
most  of  the  New  England  States,  and  in  New  York 
aod  Ohio,  they  ate  encouraged  by  some  special  legis- 
lative provision  for  defraying  the  expenses.  In  Ohio 
ths  counties  are  authorised  to  use  for  this  purpose  an 
amount  which  is  estimated  to  be  adequate  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses,  besides  providing  a  good  Teach- 
ers' Library. 

As  these  Institutes  have  been  managed  in  New 
England,  the  expense  is  a  mere  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  results.  Still  there  is  expense ;  and  an  ex- 
pense which,  in  Vermont,  is  defrayed  eniirely  by  the 
Teachers.  They  most  pay  board  snd  tuition,  besides 
something  for  traveling  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
Considering  the  wages  that  we  pay,  it  is  not  strange 
this  expense  should  deter  many  from  attending. 

As  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  these  Institutes 
should  be  sustained,  and  that  in  a  liberal  manner  as 
to  time,  apparatus,  dec,  ought  not  the  public  in  some 
way  to  furnish  at  least  part  of  the  funds  f  Does  not 
the  example  of  other  Legislatures  in  the  premises, 
deserve  the  consideration  of  our  own!  Even  an  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  10  or  19 
Teachers  for  eight  weeks  each,  annually,  would  be 
substantia)  encouragement ;  in  many  cases  it  would 
doubtless  decide  the  question  of  the  existence,  or  the 
length,  of  Institutes,  and  in  multitudes,  the  attend- 
ance of  persons  who,  by  their  means,  might  be  better 
qualified  for  that  most  momentous  chaige, — the  cul- 
ture of  mind  and  the  formation  of  character  among 
our  children  and  youth. 

•  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Europe. 

Cheap  Pleasures. 

As  a  people  we  are  ready  enough"  to  be  taxed  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  by  any  man  who  will  amuse 
us  for  sn  hour  or  two.  Nor  are  we  particularly 
choice  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  amusement,  or  easily 
deterred  from  it  by  any  discomfort  to  the  body,  or 
anything  disgusting  to  the  taste.  Bear  witness,  ye 
managers  of  Circuses  and  Menageries — for  ye  know  ! 
Is  it  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  do  the  work,  that  we 

prefer  snrh,  to  cheaper  rle*a ares  that  we  might  pre- 
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pare  f»r  o.irselves  7  The  question  is  suggested  by  ::n 
account  given  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  of  a  pretty  cele- 
bration that  he  witnessed  in  Germany,  and  which 
seems  to  have  given  a  day's  delight  to  a  whole  town 
at  so  expense  of  not  more  than  ten  shillings,  all  told. 

A  new  school-house  had  been  built  in  the  village 
of  Lnngcn-Schwalbach,  and  the  children  were  about 
to  take  possession  of  it.  Sir  Francis  shall  tell  us  how 
it  was  done. 

"One  morning,  during  breakfast,  ]  observed  sever- 
al little  children  passing  my  window  in  their  best 
elothes.  The  boys  wore  a  sort  of  *reen  sash  of  oak- 
lenres.  whieh,  coming  over  the  right  shoulder,  cross* 
ed  tbe  back  and  breast,  and  then  carried  round  the 
waist,  hung  in  two  ends  on  the  left  side.  The  girls, 
in  white,  had  roses  in  their  hair,  and  held 
in  garlands  in  their  hands. 
"  On  inquiring  the  reason  of  the  children  being 
dressed  in  this  way,  I  learned  that  there  was  to  be  a 
great  festival  and  procession  to  celebrate  the  taking 
possession  of  a  new  school-house,  which,  built  by  the 
town,  was  just  completed.  Accordingly,  following 
of  the  little  ones  down  the  main  street,  I  passed 
village  seminary,  whose  first  birth-day  was  about 
to  be  commemorated.  It  was  a  substantial  building, 
consisting  of  a  centre  with  two  square  wings. — 
Wreaths  of  oak  leaves  were  suspended  in  front,  and 
long  verdant  garlands  of  the  same  tree  hung  in  fes- 
toons from  one  wing  to  the  other.  It  was  impossible 
to  contrast  the  sixe  of  this  building  with  the  small 
houses  in  its  neighborhood  without  feeling  how  cred- 
itable it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  to 
appropriate  a  portion  of  the  money  drawn  from  stran- 
gers, to  this  sensible  and  patriotic  object. 

"  After  passing  this  new  seminary  I  continued  de- 
scending the  main  street  about  one  hundred  yards, 
which  brought  me  to  a  crowd  of  people  standing  bo- 
fore  the  old  school  house,  into  the  door  of  which, 
creeping  under  the  arms  of  the  grown  persons,  child 
after  child  hurried  and  disappeared,  like  bees  going 
into  their  hive. 

"  The  old  school  house  of  Langen-Schwalbach  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  the  town.  On 
tbe  front  wall  there  are  several  inscriptions,  such  as 
'  Ore  et  labor  a,  [work  and  pray]  1552.' 

"  I  observed  that  no  one  entered  this  door  but  the 
children.  However,  as  in  this  civil  country  great 
privileges  are  granted  to  strangers,  I  ascended  an  old 
rattle-trap  stair-ease,  until,  coming  to  a  landing-place, 
I  fuund  one  large  room  on  my  left  full  of  little  boys, 
and  on  my  right  another  overflowing  with  little  girls  ; 
these  two  rooms  composing  the  whole  dt  tbe  build- 
ing. 

"  On  the  landing-plane  I  met  the  three  masters,  all 
very  respectably  dressed.  Tbe  senior  was  about  for- 
ty years  of  age ;  the  two  others  were  well-looking 
men  of  about  twenty-six.  One  of  them  informed  me 
that  the  school  was  composed  of  150  boys  and  about 
as  many  girls. 

"  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  witness  such  an  assem- 
blage of  little  boys,  with  clean  shining  faces,  and  the 
gave  a  freshness  to  the  scene  that  was  very 


The  chamber  full  of  liulc  jjl'-'s  umiM  haw;  | leas- 
ed any  body,  so  nicely  were  they  dressed,  and  so 
well-behaved  were  they.  The  garlands  they  held  in 
their  hands,  the  wreaths  of  flowers  that  bloomed  on 
their  heads,  and  the  smiles  that  beamed  on  their  faces 
formed  about  as  prfelty  a  mixture  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creation  as  could  well  be  imagined.  All  of 
a  sudden  a  signal  was  given  for  the  children  to  de- 
scend, and  it  then  beeame  quite  as  much  as  the  mas- 
ters could  do,  to  make  them  go  out  of  the  room  hand 
in  hand.  After  the  children  the  masters  descended, 
and  wc  followed  them  into  the  street,  where  the  civil 
authorities  and  almost  all  the  parents  of  the  childien 
had  assembled. 

"  A  soon  as  the  children  had  reached  the  new 
house,  a  baud  whieh  was  awaiting  their  arrival, 
struck  up  ;  and  in  the  open  air  they  instantly  sung  a 
hymn.  The  doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and  ihey 
all  in  high  glee  scrambled  up  the  stairs.  The  may- 
or, the  ministers.and  masters  having  followed  tbe  chil- 
dren, a  great  rush  was  made  by  parents  and  spectators. 

"  As  soon  aa  order  was  established  and  siienco  ob- 
tained, two  of  the  clergymen—  the  first  a  Catholic  and 
the  second  a  Lutheran  —  each  made  a  brief  address, 
and  the  children  sung  a  concluding  hymn.  The  may- 
or made  a  bow,  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end,  and  all 
returned  to  the  fresh  air. 

11  Hearing  that  the  children  would  conclude  their 
festivity  wiih  a  dance  and  a  supper.  I  took  a  short 
walk  in  the  mean  time,  and  returned  to  their  enter- 
tainment at  four  o'clock.  I  was  too  late.  The  re- 
mains of  cakes  and  fruit  were  scattered  over  two  long 
tables  and  ihc  children  were  dispersed.  But  I  was 
graciously  welcomed  and  was  offered  a  seat.  The 
The  children  were  too  well  satisfied  to  enjoy  dancing, 
but  disposed  themselves  in  gtoups  about  the  school- 
room, seeming  to  be  as  happy  as  possible.  Some- 
times the  boys  amused  themselves  with  a  singing 
game,  which  contained  as  much  laughter  as  music. — 
The  girls  had  their  song.  While  they  were  thus  en- 
joying the  delightful  occasion  I  departed,  reflecting 
that  nothing  is  cheaper  than  innocent  pleasure.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  whole  festival  I  have  described. 
— roses,  oak-leaves,  garlands,  festoons,  cakes,  and 
apples,  altogether — did  not  cost  the  town  of  Laugen-  # 
Schwalbach  ten  shillings!  Nevertheless,  in  its  his- 
tory the  opening  of  a  public  establishment  so  useful 
to  future  generations,  and  so  creditable  to  the  present 
one,  was  an  event  of  no  inconsiderable  importance." 



Now,  why  might  not  festivities,  substantially  like 
this,  be  enjoyed  in  every  town  in  Vermont  as  often  as 
once  a  year  \  The  expense  is  nothing  ;  there  is  no 
crowding  in  uncomfortable  tents,  no  exposure  of  body 
or  of  soul  to  evil,  nothing  hurtful,  nothing  disgusting. 
The  influence  is  healthful  in  all  its  bearings.  Inter- 
est in  a  good  cause  is  strengthened,  and  the  hearts  of 
parents  and  children  united  and  warmed  with  a  new 
zeal  in  ptomoting  it. 

Veby  Sensible.  It  was  well  remarked  by  an  in- 
telligent old  farmer,  "  I  would  rather  he  taxed  for  tbe 
education  of  the  hoy,  than  the  ignoraoce  of  the  man. 
For  one  or  the  other  I  am  compelled  to  pay." 
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Moral  Influences  of  School. 

(Fruiu  l'rot.  Hudducli  *  llcj  ■  rt.j 
The  strictly  moral  influences  of  School  mre  of  great 
price.  The  opportunities  presented  hy  a  well-chosen 
series  of  School  Books  and  in  the  personal  inter- 
course of  a  sensible,  conscientious  teacher  of  a  public 
School  for  inculcating-  right  principles,  and  correct, 
amiable,  corleous  hsbits  of  life,  are  frequent  and  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the,  community.  A  school 
conducted  on  sound  principles  is  a  necessary  auxillia- 
ry  to  domestic  discipline.  It  is  of  greai  consequence 
to  youth  to  be  accustomed  to  recognize  religious 
truths  and  practical  moral  principles  in  the  society  of 
their  equals,  openly  and  frankly.  In  school  this  may 
be  done ;  some  useful  principle,  some  important  hab- 
it may  be  daily  considered  ;  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  daily  acknowledged  ;  the  practice 
of  devotion  and  worship  daily  exemplified.  In  this 
wav  the  universal  conviction  of  our  dependence  on 
God  and  our  common  need  of  the  mercy  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  one 
another  and  to  our  country  get  inwrought  into  our 
common  feelings  ;  we  cease  to  feel  an  awkward  shy- 
ness and  reserve  in  reference  to  them  ;  they  become 
part  of  the  public  sentiment,  which  no  man  thioks  of 
questioning  and  which  it  requites  some  hardihood  io 
vice  wholly  to  disregard.  Men  of  conscience  are  in 
danger  of  being  made  hypocrites,  and  without  con- 
science of  being  made  blasphemers,  by  the  studious 
exclusion  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  from  the 
schools.  Children  educated  without  the  public  recog- 
nition of  virtue  and  piety  as  essential  characteristics, 
by  common  consent,  of  every  proper  man,  are  afraid 
to  appear  scrupulous  or  religious;  or  bold  enough  to 
outrage  those  moral  sentiments  which  we  seem  to 
consider  too  unimportant  to  he  taught.  And  hence 
the  strange  fact,  that  with  the  best  religion  in  the 
world,  the  only  true  religion,  Christian  nations  are 
the  only  nations  upon  earth  who  abound  with  men 
ashamed  to  be  thought  religious,  or  bold  enough  to 
laugh  to  scorn  all  such  as  profess  to  be  so. 

My  idea  of  the  true  method  of  moral  instruction  in 
a  school  is  to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  a  man  of  vir- 
tuous life  and  of  sound  well-reasoned  principles  for  a 
teacher.  His  school  should  be  a  model  of  order ;  his 
requisitions  all  reasonable  and  commended  by  clear 
weighty  considerations  to  the  understanding  and 
of  the  pupil.  A  very  short  and  simple 
prayer,  or,  if  the  teacher  do  not  feel  authorised  to 
lead  in  prayer,  a  portion  of  Scripture  read  either  by 
himself  or  the  school  should  open  the  exercises  of  the 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  some  vice,  or  virtue, 
some  principle  of  action,  should  be  defined,  and  treat- 
ed, in  a  few  words,  but  so  a»  to  fix  attention  and 
awaken  thought  in  the  members  of  the  school.  And 
above  all  should  there  be  in  the  person  of  the  master 
himself  an  example  of  the  precepts  he  enjoins,  and  a 
hearty,  earnest  interest  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  a 
sincere  delight  in  noble  character,  a  real  passion  for 
moral  excellence,  for  generous,  patriotic,  honorable 


eneoiirnrje  in  our  ••hilrireti  right  principles  and  virtu- 
ous haljits*. 

One  of  the  last  good  influences,  which  a  judicious 
parent  would  readily  forego  in  the  moral  trainiog  of 
his  children  is  that,  which  is  exerted,  by  a  thought- 
ful, patient  young  man,  not  yet  too  far  removed  from 
them  in  age  to  feel  a  natural  sympathy  with  their  dif- 
ficulties, their  fears,  their  prejudices  and  their  honest 
and  ardent  impulses,  placed  over  them  in  the  relation 
of  a  teacher— their  intellectual  and  moral  parent.— 
There  are  not  many  who  have  not  occasion  to  remem- 
ber him  as  the  author  of  some  simple  suggestion,  or 
the  pattern  of  some  useful  trait  of  character,  which 
has  proved  to  them  an  era  in  their  moral  history,  and 
given  a  new  turn  to  their  whole  subsequent  education. 


I  cannot  imagine  that  such  a  discipline  should  fail 
to  commend  itself  to  all  right-minded  persons,  or  to 


Moral  Duties  and  Habits— How  Taught. 

Justice,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  property.  Jus- 
tice, in  its  true  meaning,  is  not  less  comprehensive 
than  charity.  It  embraces  what  is  due  to  ourselves 
and  what  is  due  to  others.  It  demands  of  me  that  I 
should  respect  the  property,  the  opinions,  and  the 
feelings  nf  others.  It  teaches  me  that  I  have  a  right 
that  others  should  respect  my  property,  my  opinions, 
and  my  feelings.  In  this  comprehensive  sense,  it  is 
second  to  no  duty  in  importance. 

It  should  be  taught  and  enforced  to  school,  both  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  because  it  can 
he  taught  nowhere  el&e  so  well.  A  school  is  a  minia- 
ture community.  Events  are  daily  occurring  in  it 
similar  to  those  which  occur  in  society  in  after  life. — 
It  gives  wider  scope  for  duty  than  a  family,  because 
it  embraces  a  greater  variety  of  relatione,  and  thus 
creates  a  greater  variety  of  rights.  All  of  these  are 
liable  to  be  infringed,  and  each  infringement  gives  oc- 
casion for  a  lesson  in  justice.  It  may,  moreover,  be 
better  tsught  than  in  a  family,  because  there  is  one 
person  in  a  school  who  should  always  be  ready  to  at- 
tend to  it.  The  teacher  has  no  higher  duty  than  this. 
He  must  not  let  the  occasion  pass  by  without  taking- 
advantage  of  it.  Besides,  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  bet- 
ter qualified  to  teach  this  virtue  than  many  parents. 

It  may  be  better  taught  in  school  than  from  the  pnl- 
pit,  because  it  is  most  naturally  and  effectually  taught 
by  instances  such  as  are  continually  presenting  them- 
selves in  school,  and  because  it  should  form  a  part  of 
the  earliest  lessoos  of  children,  of  an  age  not  com- 
monly touched  by  the  instructions  from  the  pulpit. 

It  rests  on  the  same  foundation  aa  the  duty  of  chari- 
ty.— on  the  great  Christian  law,  44  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them  ;"  and  to  this  it  should  always  be  referred. 

The  simplest  and  most  comprehensible  application 
of  this  law  is  to  the  rights  of  property.  44  Thon  shall 
not  steal,"  should  be  explained,  not  only  to  signify 
what,  in  its  limited  sense,  it  is  commonly  taken  to 
mean,  but  to  forbid  all  injury  done  to  property. 

Let  me  give  a  single  instance. 

A  teacher  often  heard  complaints  of  the  injury  done): 
to  bonnets,  hats,  and  cloaks,  in  the  entry  where  they 
were  deposited  when  the  children  entered  school.— 
Not  upfrcquetitly  a  cloak  was  taken  down  from  its  peg, 
or  carelessly  thrown  down,  and  afterwards  trampled 
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on,  dirtied,  and  sometimes  lorn.  To  present  the  mat- 
ter in  its  proper  light,  he  took  occasion,  in  one  of  the 
general  lessons,  immediately  after  an  injury  of  this 
kind  had  boon  done,  to  speak  of  the  crime  of  theft. — 
He  showed  that  this  consisted  in  taking,  without 
leave,  an  article  belotiging  to  another.  "  This  form 
of  the  offence,"  he  said,  "  moat  of  you  are  in  Utile 
danger  of  committing ;  bnt  a  part  of  the  evil  of  this 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property  is  in  the  injury  done 
to  a  person  by  depriving  him  of  his  property,  and  a 
part  in  the  disappointment  or  vexation  which  it  causes 
him.  Now  I  have  observed  that  injury  is  often  done, 
—not  a  very  great  injury,  to  be  sure,  but  an  injury 
whieh  is  of  some  consequence, — to  the  cloaks  and  hais 
in  the  entry.  You  do  not  mean  to  injure  each  others' 
property  ;  but  by  your  carelessness  and  thoughtless- 
ness, you  do  actually  violate  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mand, '  Thou  shall  not  steal.'  Maria's  cloak,  which 
was  thrown  down,  and  trampled  on,  is  injured.  She 
left  it  in  its  place ;  it  was  taken  away,  and  she  had  to 
l»we  her  time  in  searching  for  it.  When  she  found  it, 
instead  of  finding  it  neat  and  clean  as  she  left  it,  she 
found  it  dirty  and  torn.  She  most  have  had  her  feel- 
ings hurt.  Her  property  had  not  been  laken  away, 
but  it  had  been  injured,  and  she  ia  eubjected  to  the 
mortification  of  wearing  home  a  dirty  and  trampled 
garment.  If  it  had  been  my  own  cloak  which  was  so 
much  injured,  I  should  certainly  have  preferred  that 
money  should  have  been  taken  from  my  pocket.  It 
would  have  cost  me  money  to  have  it  mended  ;  and, 
besides,  I  should  have  had  the  additional  pain  of  see- 
ing its  beauty  destroyed.  None  of  you  will  think  of 
taking  my  money  ;  yet  whoever  throws  down  and 
tramples  on  my  cloak,  does  me  more  harm  than  if  he 
had  laken  some  of  my  money.  Can  this  be  right! 
Is  not  this  violating  the  spirit  of  the  commsnd  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking?" 

In  a  similar  manner  may  we  show  that  justice  re- 
quires us  tn  respect  the  feeling*  of  others. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  American  character,  in 
reference  to  others,  seems  to  be  want  of  respect  for 
superiors.  This  leads  to  ill  manners  of  every  kind  ; 
for  children  ought  rather  to  regard  all  as  their  superi- 
ors, and  to  be  taught  to  respect  them ;  and  such, 
doubttess,  is  the  spirit  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  teacher  may  do  much  to  inculcate  a  right  feel- 
ing in  children  towards  their  superiors,  and  a  simple 
and  modest  habit  of  expressing  it.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  except  the  proneness  among  teach- 
ers to  consider  it  as  something  not  belonging  to  them. 
Bnt  it  is  the  duly  of  a  teacher  to  do  what  he  can  for 
the  benefit  of  bis  pupils  in  every  respect,  in  manners 
as  #ell  as  morals.  They  are  intimately  lonnected. 
Good  manners  are  meiely  the  outward  expression  of 
good  feelings  and  good  morals,  and  there  must  be 
some  great  defect  in  the  latter  when  there  is  so  much 
that  is  wrong  in  the  former.  The  real  defect  at  bot- 
tom is  inordinate  conceit  and  want  of  modesty.  Much 
may  be  done  towards  correcting  this  by  the  example 
and  instructions  of  a  teacher  who  is  himself  modest. 
H*  should  inculcate  obedience  to  parents,  and  respect 
for  I  he  aged  and  for  the  stranger. 

Submission  to  the  authority  of  Law.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  is  this  so  important  a«i  in  these  United  States. 


Ours  is  a  government  of  laws.  All  our  people  should 
therefore  be  accustomod,  from  their  earliest  years,  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  law  ;  to  submit,  not  by 
compulsion,  but  voluntarily.  This  is  one  strong  rea- 
son why  authority  should  be  established,  and  laws 
strictly  observed,  in  every  school.  In  this  respect, 
school  must  he  a  preparation  for  the  society  of  the 
world.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  instructor,  in 
his  system  of  government,  to  form  the  habit  of  obey- 
ing  the  law  because  it  is  just  law,  and  because  it  is 
for  the  common  good.  Such  reasoning  as  the  follow- 
ing may  be  employed  :  You  see  that,  if  every  boy  in 
school  be  allowed  to  leave  his  seat,  speak,  or  whisper 
whenever  he  pleases,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  study.  The  purpose  for  which  you  came  here  will 
be  defeated,  and  school  w  ill  be  of  no  use.  Order  and 
quiet  must  therefore  prevail ;  and  that  all  may  enjoy 
the  great  advantages  which  follow  from  them,  each 
one  most  consent  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  liberty. 
He  will  gain  much  more  by  it  than  he  loses.  He 
only  gives  up  the  privilege  of  making  a  noise  when 
he  ought  to  be  quiet ;  and  in  exchange,  he  gains  the 
privilege  of  not  being  interrupted  by  every  one  of  forty 
others  when  they  please  to  interrupt  him. 


School  Order  and  School  Morals. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  has  been  complained  of  in  some 
quarters  as  inclined  to  banish  the  use  of  force  from 
the  school  room,  and  as  favoring  views  of  the  charac- 
ter of  children  that  would  render  such  a  course  prac- 
ticable and  safe.  Whatever  may  have  given  occasion 
to  these  complaints,  the  following  paragraphs  from 
his  last  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  do  not  countenance  them.  Af- 
ter so  many  years  of  study  and  extensive  observation, 
he  is  certainly  not  now  among  those  who  believe  hu- 
man nature  so  perfect,  or  so  controllable  by  the  moral 
and  intellectual  influences  that  man  can  wield,  as  to 
warrant  us  in  taking  the  rod  from  the  band  of  the 
school-master,  or  the  sword,  from  that  of  the  magis- 
trate. 

EXTRACTS. 

"  How  shall  the  rising  generation  be  brought  un- 
der purer  moral  influences,  by.  way  of  guaranty  and 
suretyship  that  when  they  become  men,  they  will 
snrpass  their  predecessors,  both  in  the  soundness  of 
their  speculations  and  in  the  rectitude  of  their  prac- 
tice t  Were  children  born  with  perfect  natures,  we 
might  expect  that  they  would  gradually  purify  them- 
selves from  the  vices  and  corruptions,  which  are  now 
almost  enforced  upon  them,  by  the  examples  of  the 
world.  But  the  same  nature  by  which  the  parents 
sunk  into  error  and  sin,  preadapts  the  children  to  fol- 
low in  the  course  of  ancestral  degeneracy. 

14  Not  nearer  to  the  day  of  destruction  is  a  comma- 
nity  without  knowledge,  than  a  community  which  re- 
lies upon  knowledge  alone  as  sufficient  to  preserve  it. 
According  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  knowl- 
edge is  a  necessity  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  but 
morality  is  a  preliminary  necessity,  elder-born  and 
eternal.  We  can  conceive  of  a  state  of  existence 
where  we  could  be  happy  withont  knowledge ;  but  it 
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is  not  in  ilm  power  of  any  human  imagination  to  pic- 
ture to  itself  a  form  of  life,  where  wo  could  be  happy 
without  virtue. 

How  unworthy  the  sacred  office  of  a  teacher,  if 
he  incites  hia  pupils  to  effort,  only  by  displaying  be- 
fore them  a  brilliant  prospect  of  worldly  honors  and 
distinctions,  or  the  power  and  pride  of  wealth,  while 
he  neglects  to  cherish  the  love  of  man  in  their  bosoms, 
or  to  display  before  them  d^ily,  the  evidences  of  the 
goodness  and  w  isdom  of  G<hI  !  I  care  not  how  prompt- 
ly the  classes  may  respond  i.i  the  school-room,  if  1 
hear  profaneness  or  obscenity  in  the  play-ground.  I 
caro  not  how  many  text-books  they  have  mastered, 
if  they  have  not  mastered  the  passions  of  jealousy, 
and  strife,  and  uncharitableness.  It  is  not  indispen- 
sable to  the  happiness  of  children  that  they  should 
know  the  length  of  all  the  great  rivers,  or  the  height 
of  all  the  great  mountain*  upon  the  filobc  ;  but  it  is 
indispensable  to  their  happiness  that  they  should  love 
one  another,  and  do  as  lhay  would  be  done  unto.  A 
life  spent  in  obscurity  and  supported  hy  daily  toil,  may 
be  full  of  blessings ;  but  no  worldly  honors,  however 
high,  can  atone  for  any  dereliction  from  duty  in  ac- 
quiring them. 

"The  charge  committed  to  his  care  in  weak,  igno- 
rant, immature,  and  constitutionally  subject  to  error. 

*'  Order  must  be  maintained.  This  is  the  primal 
law.  The  superiority  of  the  heart;  the  superiority 
of  the  head  ;  the  superiority  of  the  ami ;  this  is  the 
order  of  the  means  to  secure  it. 

"  Tho  great  question  is  to  whom,  or  to  what,  iho 
obedience  or  subordination  is  due.  It  is  primarily  due 
to  the  law, — to  the  law  written  upon  the  heart,  to  the 
law  of  God.  The  teacher  is  the  representative  and 
interpreter  of  that  law.  He  is  clothed  with  power  to 
punish  its  violations ;  but  this  comprehends  only  the 
smallest  part  of  his  duty.  As  far  as  possible,  ho  is 
to  prevent  violations  of  it,  by  rectifying  that  state  of 
mind  out  of  which  violations  come.  Nor  is  it  enough 
thai  law  is  obeyed.  As  far  as  possiblo,  he  is  to  see 
that  it  is  obeyed  from  rip  lit  motives. 

"  It  should  never  bo  forgotten  that  tho  highest  duly 
of  a  teacher  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity,  and 
the  purest  quality  of  moral  action. 

"  A  large  class  of  men  seem  to  have  lost  that  uioial 
sense,  by  which  the  liberty  and  life  of  innocent  men 
are  regarded  as  of  more  value  than  the  liberty  and 
life  of  criminals." 


be  taught  to  have  a  conscience  in  everything.  With 
the  Christian  apostle,  they  should  be  taught  that 
whatever  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  must  bo  done  at 
all  hazards,  and  done  always,  public  sentiment  and 
personal  interest  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — 
Train  children  thus,  and  ail  those  habits  and  descrip- 
lions  of  business  that  are  pernicious  to  the  morals  of 
society  will  cease.  The  rumscller  and  his  destruc- 
tive business  will  be  avoided  as  they  should  be,  and 
future  generations  will  feel  for  those  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them.  Wo  have  consumed  much  time  and  la- 
bor to  leain  children  many  things ;  but  how  much  in- 
struction have  they  had  to  learn  them  to  do  sight  ! 
Wc  have  labored  much  with  the  intellect.  We  must 
labor  more  with  the  cunscieoce  and  heart. 

The  law  of  love — love  to  the  Maker,  love  to  man 
as  a  brother — should  be  taught  in  our  common  schools. 
The  process  of  acute  benevolence,  forbearance, 
teres  ted  nesa,  pear*,  ought  to  be  taught  in 
schools.  Let  the  process  commence  at  the  cradle, 
and  go  on  up  through  all  the  stages  of  education.— 
Let  conscientious  and  well  instructed  females  give  the 
first  impression  and  direction  to  the  young  faculties. 
1  say  females,  because  they  know  best  how  to  reach 
the  infant  heart,  and  they  know  beat  how  to  reach  the 
adult  heart  too.  Give  well  qualified  female  teachers 
the  Bible.  Give  them  the  faith  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  let  them  take  the  New  Testameot  in  their 
hand,  and  then  commit  to  them  the  early  instruction 
of  the  young,  and  our  land  is  safe.  With  the  New 
Testament  as  a  standard,  God  ia  our  teacher— with 
the  example  of  Christ,  not  to  be  admired,  bet  imita- 
ted, the  world  will  make  progress.  The  rising  gen- 
eration will,  under  auch  instruction,  become  the  con- 
servators of  the  future  glory  of  our  land,  and  of  onr 
world." 


For  the  School  Journal. 

Hints  to  Teachers. 


Moral  and  Religious  Culture. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  an  Address 
delivered  by  Gov.  Sladc,  at  Chicago,  as  reported  in 
the  Herald  of  tho  Prairies. 

"  Moral  or  rather  religious  culture  is  essential  to  all 
proper  education  ;  there  can  be  no  true  Morals  with- 
out the  inculcation  of  the  fitst  principles  of  religion. 
Mcto  intellect  is  cold.  We  may  by  an  intellectual 
process  coroo  to  the  conclusion  that  all  men  are  breth- 
ren, but  the  conviction  is  not  felt.  Many  conclude 
there  is  a  God— but  it  is  a  mi  r*  speculation  without 
life.  Conscience  is  to  he  enlightened  and  quickened, 
and  this  cao  be  done  only  by  the  religious  idea  of  God, 
as  moral  governor  and  judge  of  men.    Children  must 


THE  ORDCK  Or  STUDIES. 

Reading  and  spelling  are  the  studies  of  primary  im- 
portance. They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  these  are  neglected  no  other  acquire- 
ments can  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent.  They  should 
therefore  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  exercises  of* 
the  school  for  all  the  scholars,  and  be  regarded  not 
only  as  exercises,  but  as  studies  which  should  be  pre- 
viously read  and  examined  with  care.  The  rules  for 
spelling  contained  in  our  spelling-books  should  bo  ** 
committed  to  memory  also,  and  the  principles  applied 
in  the  spelling  exercise. 

There  are  different  opinions  in  regard  to  the  studies 
which  most  appropriately  follow  these.  I  think  that 
Geography  is  best  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children 
at  this  stage  of  their  education.  It  is  calculated  to 
interest  them  and  gel  their  attention,  and  affords  that 
kind  of  mental  training  which  is  at  first  most  desira- 
ble. 

The  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  first  called  into  ex- 
ercise, and  on  which  all  iho  other  faculties  depend,  ia 
memory,  and  hence  it  is  important  that  those  studies 
should  Iks  first  taken  which  are  best  adapted  to  devel- 
op  this  faculty.   The  memory  depends  on  ihe  degree 
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of  attention,  or  the  intensity  with  which  the  mind  re- 
gards or  examinee  any  subject.    Thoee  studies  there- 
fore which  tend  to  establish  the  habit  of  steady  and 
fixed  attention,  will  favor  the  improvement  of  memo- 
ry.  The  attention  of  chitdreo  is  much  more  easily 
gained  by  those  studies  which  are  of  a  descriptive  or 
narrative  character,  as  Geography  and  History,  than 
i  which  reJate  only  to  abstract  principles,  as  A  rith- 
:  and  Grammar  ;  and  by  directing  children  to  the 
former  studies  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  may  be  first 
acquired,  and  the  memory  thus  receive  its  first  train- 
ing ;  and  afterwards  the  latter  class  of  studies  may  be 
pursued  and  rendered  more  effectual  in  strengthening 
nod  improving  this  important  faculty  as  well  a*  the 
other  mental  faculties.    In  ascending  the  hill  of  sci- 
ence it  is  better  to  lead  the  ebild  by  some  pleasant 
path  and  in  a  more  gentle  ascent,  and  he  will  gradual- 
ly acquire  strength  to  surmount  the  rugged  acclivities  ; 
whereas  if  yoo  bring  him  directly  to  the  smooth  face 
of  the  precipice,  he  may  be  discouraged  in  his  at- 
tempts to  climb,  and  perhaps  fall  back,  never  to  rise- 
Geography  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate study  for  the  younger  scholars  to  commence 
with,  and  Smith's  introductory  work,  which  has  been 
recommended  for  use  in  this  State,  is  admirably  adapt* 
ed  to  interest  the  child  and  render  study  delightful  as 


It  would  be  very  excellent  economy  if  every  district 
could  be  supplied  with  a  Globe  and  Mitchell's  Outline 
Maps.  The  expense  would  not  average  more  than 
9  1,  to  each  voter,  and  scarcely  a  family  in  which 
there  are  children  to  be  educated,  could  fail  to  receive 
thrice  that  benefit  in  the  additional  amount  that  the 
children  would  learn  in  the  same  time,  with  the  aid 
of  these  helps.  The  price  of  these  maps,  25  in  num- 
ber, is  $  IS.  The  best  Globe  for  common  schools  is 
Cornell's,  which  may  be  procured  of  W.  B.  Fowle, 
164  Washington-street,  Boston,  for  $3.  It  is  so 
mounted  on  a  stand  as  to  represent  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  ecliptic— with  a  horizon, 
by  which  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  days  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year  and  in  different  latitudes, 
may  be  explained,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  book  giv- 
ing directions  for  the  use  of  Globes,  &o.  It  is  mttf- 
tttm  in  parvo,  and  altogether  the  most  desirable  piece 
of  apparatus  for  the  price,  which  has  been  prepared 

To  vary  the  exercise  and  interest  the  children, 
they  May  occasionally  be  required  to  draw  maps, 
(and  even  young  children  will  copy  the  mapa  in  their 
books  or  all  asses  with  far  more  accuracy  than  would 
generally  be  supposed,)  or  some  information  of  a 
miscellaneous  character  may  be  imparted  as  a  general 
exercise,— as  the  description  of  the  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  the  countries  which  constitute  the 
lesson,  the  government,  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 6ic. 

History  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  studies 
which  the  statute  requires  to  be  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  is  an  interesting  and  profitable  study. 
Both  history  and  geography  tend  to  enlarge  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  mind,  and  to  wake  up  it*  energies. 
Those  ignorant  of  these  branches  have  but  a  limited 


comprehension  of  the  world  we  inhal  it,  and  can  have 
no  adequate  conception  of  the  location,  sise,  or  char- 
acter  of  the  different  countries  of  the  globe,  nor  can 
they  very  well  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  polit- 
ical movements  which  are  taking  place  in  our  coun- 
try. If  unacquainted  with  our  country's  history  they 
may  have  a  vague  impression  thai  the  terms  applied 
to  our  political  parties  arc  indicative  of  good  or  bad 
qualities,  but  why  or  wherefore  they  cannot  tell  ;  and 
their  political  course  will  be  guided  by  the  sound  of 
these  words  without  any  idea  of  their  bearing.  Tho 
most  absurd  and  dangerous  principles  may  be  carried 
into  operation  through  the  magic  influence  of  the 
name  of  democrat  or  federalist,  when  the  actors  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these 
terms.  Hence  the  importance  that  our  people  should 
be  early  taught  the  history  of  our  country,  so  that 
they  may  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  and  judge 
understanding^  of  the  effect  of  any  proposed  political 
measures. 

Arithmetic  should  follow,  and  grammar  should 
come  last.  There  are  none  of  the  studies  pursued 
in  our  common  schools  which  require  greater  maturi- 
ty of  mind  to  pursue  to  advantage  than  this.  Gram- 
mar is,  in  fact,  the  philosophy  of  language  ;  and 
judgment  and  discrimination  are  required  to  compre- 
hend its  principles.  There  are  but  few  individuals 
who  may  not  look  back  upon  one  or  more  terms  lost, 
or  worse  than  lost,  by  having  this  study  assigned  to 
them  before  their  minds  were  sufficiently  mature  to 
profit  by  it.  The  teacher  may  practically  enforce  its 
principles  by  correcting  all  improper  expressions  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils  in  speaking  or  writing,  and  by 
giving  general  exercises  relative  to  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage, the  definitions  of  the  different  parts  of  speech , 
&c. ;  but  as  a  study  it  should  he  among  the  last,  if 


not  the 


V  last,  which  should  be  assigned  to  schol- 


ars in  common  schools.  After  the  mind  has  acquired 
sufficient  maturity,  tho  study  of  grammar  may  be  pur- 
sued with  profit,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  scholar  with  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
enabling  him  more  perfectly  to  understand  ita  force, 
but  also  by  carrying  him  through  a  process  of  reason- 
ing, thereby  developing  and  strengthening  the  reason- 
ing faculty.  J.  P.  F. 

How  to  Avoid  Quarrels.  Rev  John  Clark,  of 
Frome,  in  England,  was  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  al- 
ways kept  himself  from  being  involved  in  quarrels;  to 
which  he  replied,  "  By  letting  the  angry  person  have 
all  the  quarrel  to  himself."  This  afterwards  became 
a  proverb  in  the  town.  When  a  quarrel  was  rising, 
they  would  say,  "Come,  let  us  remember  old  Mr. 
Clark,  and  leave  the  angry  man  to  quarrel  by  him- 
self." If  the  reader  will  always  follow  this  rule,  he 
wilt  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  perhapa 
many  hardknocka.  Remember,  it  always  takes  tw 
to  quarrel. 

Th«  Rrv.  R.  J.  Bheckisridox,  D.  D.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  has  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Breckinridge,  of  Fayette  county,  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  Publie  Inst  motion,  in  place  of  tho  Rev. 
Ryland  T.  Dillard,  resigned. 
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Want  of  Courtesy. 


BY 


;wkk. 


The  most  striking  and  prevailing  defect  in  the  man- 
ner of  Americana  is,  I  believe,  a  want  of  courtesy. 
A  little  reflection  would  remove  this  defect.  What 
do  I  mean  by  courtesy,  and  how  is  the  want  of  it 
shown,  do  you  ask  ?  A  few  winters  aince,  a  well- 
bred  foreigner  came  to  the  interior,  and  took  lodgings 
at  a  village  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Eng- 
lish language.  To  facilitate  its  acquisition,  he  gen- 
erally preferred  remaining  in  the  receiv  i room  of 
the  tavern,  where  travellers  were  passing  in  and  out. 
His  writing  table  waa  placed  before  the  fire.  When 
the  women  came  shivering  in  from  a  long  drive  in  the 
Btage  coach,  be  moved  his  table  to  the  coolest  corner 
of  the  room,  mended  the  fire,  drew  chairs  near  it, 
and  if  they  brought  in  foot  staves  or  blocks,  he  found 
the  best  place  to  heat  ihem.  He  then  returned  to  bis 
own  uncomfortable  seat,  and  pursued  his  reading  or 
writing. 

The  women  profited  by  bis  civiliiice  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  them.  During  the  whole  winter  he 
never  received  one  word  of  acknowledgment.  Not 
one,  "Thank  you  air'*—"  You  are  very  kind  air" 
—or  what  would  have  seemed  inevitable,  "  Pray, 
don't  take  that  cold  seat  sir."  What  was  the  pol- 
ished stranger's  inference  ?  Certainly,  that  the  A- 
mericans  were  a  most  discourteous,  if  not  cold-hearted 
people. 

I  have  often  seen  men  in  steamboats,  in  stage- 
coaches, and  other  public  places,  rise  and  give  their 
•ests  to  the  women,  and  the  women  seat  themselves 
quietly,  without  a  look  or  word  of  acknowledgment. 
And  so  with  a  thousand  other  attentions  which  are 
tendered,  and  are  received  without  any  return.  Avoid 
each  discourtesy,  my  young  friends— it  is  not  only 
displeasing,  but  it  is  unjust.  We  actually  owe  some 
return  for  such  civilities,  and  a  courteous  acceptance 
M,  in  most  eases,  the  only  that  can  be  made.  These 
Utile  chance  courtesies  are  smiles  on  the  lace  of  man- 
ners, and  smiles  are  like  sunshine— we  scarcely  hare 


Effects  of  Encouragement. 

The  following  happy  illusirationsof  the  influence  of 
encouragement  upon  children,  and  of  the  importance 
of  understanding  a  eh  ild 's  character  and  addressing  him 
in  the  right  way,  we  are  unable  to  credit  to  the  author. 
Wo  find  the  exfact  as  we  give  it  :— 

Last  summer,  I  had  a  giil  exceedingly  behind  in  all 
her  studies.  She  was  at  the  foot  of  the  division  and 
seemed  to  care  but  little  about  her  books.  Jt  so  hap- 
pened that  as  a  relaxation,  1  let  them  at  times,  during 
school  hours,  unite  in  singing.  I  noticed  that  this  girl 
had  a  remarkable  clear,  sweet  voice  ;  and  I  said  to  her, 
'  Jane,  you  have  a  good  voice  and  you  may  lead  in  the 
wnging, '  She  brightened  up,  and  from  that  time  her 
mind  seemed  more  active.  Het  lesson?,  were  attend- 
ed to,  and  she  soon  gained  a  high  rank.  One  day  as 
J  was  going  borne,  I  overtook  her  with  a 
panioo,    Well  Jane,  "  said  J, 


very  well,  bow  happens  it,  yon  d 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  ?  " 

"  1  do  not  know  why  it  is,  "  she  replied. 

"  I  know  what  she  told  me  the  other  day,"  said 
her  companion. 

"  And  what  was  that?  "  1  asked. 

"  Why,  ebe  said  abe  was  encouraged." 

"  *es  here  we  have  it— she  was  encouraged.  Sbe 
fell  that  she  wan  not  dull  in  every  thing.  She  had 
learned  self-respect,  and  thus  she  was  encouraged." 

Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  there  was  in 
F  ranklin  school  an 'excessively  doll  boy.  One  day  the 
teacher  wishing  to  look  out  a  word,  look  up  the  lad's 
dictionary,  and  opening  it,  found  tho  blank  leaves  cov- 
ered with  drawings.    He  called  the  boy  to  him. 

"  Did  too  draw  these  ?  "  aaid  the  teacher. 

"  Yes  sir,  "  said  the  boy  with  a  downcast  look. 

"  J  do  not  think  it  well  for  boys  to  draw  in  their 
hooks,"  said  the  teacher,  "  and  I  would  rub  these  oat 
if  I  were  you  ;  bat  they  are  well  done.  Did  you  ever 
take  lessons!  " 

"  No  air,"  mid  the  boy  his  eyes  sparkling. 

"  Well  I  think  you  have  a  talent  for  this  thing.  I 
should  like  you  to  draw  me  something  when  yoe  aro 
at  leisure  at  home,  and  bring  it  to  roe.  In  the  mean- 
time, see  how  well  you  can  recite  your  lessons." 

The  boy  felt  be  was  understood.  He  began  to  love 
his  teacher.  He  became  animated  and  fond  of  his 
books.  He  took  delight  in  gratifyiog  his  teacher  by 
his  faithfulness  to  bis  studies ;  while  the  teacher  took 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  him  in  bis  natural  de- 
sires. The  boy  became  one  of  the  first  scholars,  sad 
gained  the  medal  before  he  left  the  school.  After 
this  be  became  an  engraver,  laid  up  money  enough  to 
go  to  Europe,  studied  the  works  of  hia  old  masters, 
sent  home  productions  from  his  own  pencil,  which 
found  a  place  in  some  of  the  beat  collections  of  paint- 
ings, and  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising  artiste  of 
hia  years  in  the  country.  After  the  boy  gained  the 
medal,  he  sent  the  teacher  a  beautiful  picture,  as  a 
token  of  respect,  and  I  doubt  not,  thia  day,  be  feels 
that  that  teacher,  by  the  judicious  encouragement  be 
gave  to  the  natural  turn  of  bis  mind,  baa  had  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  effect  on  bis  character. 


Tan  KoeesTtoif  of  Tkachsss.  The  exercises  of 
a  well  conducted  Institute  continued  for  two  weeks 
may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes. 

1.  A  review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  com- 
mon schools  with  exemplifications  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  and  illustrating  those  branches  lo  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  pupils,  and  of  introducing  general  exer- 
cises, and  instruction  in  other  subjects  which  should 
be  taught  orally  in  sll  our  schools. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  classification  of  popils,  the  theo- 
ry of  teaching,  the  duties  of  the  teacher  both  as  an 
instructor  and  an  educator,  and  the  best  modes  of  gov- 
erning schools,  securing  order,  regularity  in  attend- 
ance, diligence  in  study,  propriety  in  deportment,  &e. 

3.  Fvening  lectures  intended  to  enlarge  the  views 
of  teachers,  and  to  awaken  the  community  to  a  more 
lively  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of  edura- 
tlon.-0»m  Sknoo/  Journal. 
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The  Potato  Rot. 

Messrs.  Editor*  :— As  the  Rot  in  the  Potato  has 
made  its  appearance  again,  ]  send  you  the  following. 
There  has  been  so  much  written  upon  the  subject,  so 
many  plausible  theories  in  regard  to  its  cauee  and 
core,  tbal  1  am  aware  the  public  would  like  an  ounce 
of  prevention  rather  than  so  much  theory.  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  hate  been  the  result  of  my  own 


In  the  first  place  ihe  idea  that  the  potato  all  over 
the  country  has  become  a  dtscasrd  stock  remains  with- 
out proof  or  warrant.  In  the  worst  infected  districts 
heretofore,  rvhere  they  have  necessarily  been  obliged 
to  seed  from  such  as  they  had,  the  farts  do  not  sus- 
taiu  Ihe  theory.  Ireland,  for  example,  has  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  the  present  year,  with  little  or  no  rot. 
80  I  think  wo  may  discard  the  notion  that  the  only 
sore  remedy  in  to  begin  anew  and  raise  up  new  varie- 


My  own  conclusion  is,  that  tho  cause  of  rot  involves 
the  same  principles  of  rust  in  wheat — that  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  principal  agent  in  its  spread  and  propoga- 
tion — that  certain  soils  and  conditions  o(  soil  are  more 
liable  to  receive  and  develop  it,  joat  as  some  persons 
are  more  liable  to  receive  and  develop  yellow -fever  or 
any  other  epidemic.  In  its  growth  almost  the  only  com* 
munication  to  the  potato  itself  ia  through  the  leaves  and 
stalk.  Through  that  channel  it  receives  its  entire  nu- 
triment from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  it  makes  but  little 
difference  what  the  root-tubers  are  covered  with,  so 
they  arc  protected  from  the  sun  and  wind.  Cover  seed 
potatoes  with  straw  upon  a  bare  rock,  and  you  may 
have  very  good  potatoes,  provided  the  atmosphere  iu 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  impiegnated  with  the  proper 
ga&ea.  We  observe  the  first  appearance  of  rot  in  the 
leaves  and  stalk, —an  appearance  of  blight.  This  ta- 
king place  when  the  potato  is  just  earning  to  maturity 
communicates  the  virus,  which  passes  to  the  potato. 
The  effect  upon  the  leaves  and  stalk  ia  to  close  the 
pores ;— circulation  becomes  imperfect,  or  almost 
ceases.  So  the  virus,  confined  to  the  potato,  exudes 
to  the  surface  under  the  outer  pecl.aod  there  ferments  ; 
and  the  warmer  the  weather  the  faster  the  rot  progress- 
es. This  view  is  sustained  from  the  fact  that  even  ia 
the  same  hill  some  may  be  rotten  and  some  snood. 

So  much  for  observation.    Now  for  the  experiment. 

I  have  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground,  say  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  with  potatoes,  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  soil  is  loam  snd  sand,  or  sandy  soil,  manured 
slightly  with  barnyard  manure  two  of  the  years  ;  the 
manure  spread  and  plowed  in,  and  rolled  down.  1 
then  deposited  with  the  seed,  which  was  cut  in  pieces, 
nearly  one-half  pint  of  the  following  compound,  via: 
4  Plaster  Paris,  4  unleached  ashes,  {  slacked  lime, 
and  8  qnarts  common  salt  to  one  bushel  of  the  mix. 
lure  I  say,  I  put  neatly  oni-half  pint  of  this  mix- 
tare  in  each  hill,  and  covered  with  the  seed,  about 
the  first  of  May.  For  the  whole  time  wc  have  not 
'seen  one  rotten  potato  product*!  there.    We  are  now 


on  the  3d  crop;  and  there  are  adjoining,  with  only  a 
board  fence  between,  on  soil  precisely  the  same,  po- 
tatoes which  are  already  one- fonrth  rotten.  Bat  they 
were  cultivated  without  the  compound.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  one  of  these  two  things,  or  both  rotribihed, 
produced  the  difference.  The  compound,  or  the  time 
of  planting.  Those  rotting  were  planted  about  the 
first  of  June.  Furthermore,  1  have  a  piece  planted 
from  the  very  same  seed  on  a  clayey,  gravelly  soil, 
withoot  the  compound  ;  and  they  are  rotting.  So, 
asking  pardon  for  saying  so  much  and  so  awkwardly, 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth,  tnJand  espe- 
cially, is  not  sufficiently  salted, or  from  continued  cul- 
tivation, the  salt  has  '  lost  its  savor.' 

Respectfully  yours,  G.  II.  R. 

Milton,  Vt.,  Sept.  18,  1847. 

Remark.  About  a  half-piut  of  salt  and  aoot,  say 
one-third  salt,  applied  as  a  lop-dtessing,  has  not  pro- 
vented  the  appearance  of  the  rot  on  the  premises  of 
one  of  the  Editors.  This  is  a  greater  quantity  of  salt 
than  our  correspondent's  compound  contained. 

For  the  Vermont  Agriculturist, 

Composts. 

"  According  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Phinney  of 
Lexington,  an  authority  which  may  not  be  questioned, 
a  cord  of  green  dung  converts  twice  its  bulk  of  peat 
into  a  manure  of  equal  value  to  itself — that  is,  a  coid 
of  clear  stable  dung  composted  with  two  of  peat,  forms 
a  manure  of  equal  value  to  three  cords  of  green  duog. 
Indeed  the  permanent  effects  of  this  compost,  accord- 
to  Mr.  Phinney,  exceed  those  of  stable  dnng." — Da- 
na's Muck  Manual. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  the  fact  that  alkali  and  swamp 
muck  form  a  manure,  cord  fur  cord  in  all  soils  equal 
to  Btable  dung.  By  calculating  on  the  proportion  of 
mould  in  fresh  dug  swamp  muck  or  peat,  it  may  bo 
stated  as  a  rule  grounded  on  the  quantity  of  quicken- 
ing power  in  a  cord  of  stable  manure,  that  every  cord 
of  swamp  muck  requires  eight  bushels  of  common 
ashes,  or  thirty  pounds  of  common  potash  to  convert 
it  into  manure  equal  cord  for  cord  to  that  from  your 
stable.  Dig  up  your  peat  in  the  fall,  let  it  lay  over 
winter  to  fall  to  powder,  calculate  your  quantity  when 
fresh  dug,  and  allow  nothing  for  shrinking  in  the 
spring  when  your  alkali  is  to  be  well  mixed  with  the 
mould,  and  after  shoveling  over  for  a  lew  weeks  use 
it  as  you  would  stable  manure. 

These  quantities  of  ashes  and  alkalies  are  the  low-  - 
est  which  may  be  advised  and  three  or  four  times  that 
amount  may  be  used  to  advantugc  and  the  compost 
may  be  applied  to  any  soil  light  or  heavy.  But  there 
is  another  form  of  this  same  muck  and  alkali  which 
should  be  used  only  on  light  loamy,  sandy  soils,  to 
produce  its  greatest  benefit,  though  even  on  heavy 
soils,  if  not  very  wet,  it  may  be  used  to  great  advant- 
age. This  is  a  ccmpost  of  one  cord  spent  (leached) 
ashes,  to  three  cords  of  muck.  This  is  decidedly  tho 
best  mixture  which  has  yet  boen  tried.  We  have  in 
this  all  that  mixture  of  various  salts  and  mould  which 
plants  require,  and  both  by  the  action  of  the  mould 
and  by  that  of  .he  air,  the  alkali  of  the  .pen,  ashes. 
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which  no  leaching  would  extract  is  sood  let  loose,  and 
produces  all  the  effects  of  so  much  clear  potash  or  so- 
ds."— Dana's  Prize  Essay  on  Manures. 

"  The  carcass  of  so  animal  weighing  100  pounds 
evenly  and  well  mixed  with  a  coidof  fresh  dag  mack, 
will  make  a  cord  of  man  lire  containing  all  the  elements, 
and  their  amount  too,  of  a  cord  of  dang.  The  car- 
of  a  horse  converts  and  fertilizes  5  or  6  cords  of 
»ack.M— Id. 

Hence,  any  one  can  calculate  the  value  of  a  dead 
horse  after  the  hide  and  shoes  are  taken  off.  Instead 
of  being  buried  up  in  muck  or  mould,  and  thus  render- 
ed profitable  as  manure,  dead  horses  are  usually  left 
to 

«  Waste  their  iweetnos.  in  the  desert  air." 

A  writer  in  the  Southern  Planter  recommends  the 
following  plan  : 

"  Have  a  pit  90  or  40  feet  square  and  2  or  3  feet 
deep  with  a  good  bank  around  it.  In  thia  pit  pot  leaves, 
etraw,  sods  or  soil,  in  suitable  layers,  on  which  throw 
all  the  slop-water,  soap-suds,  contents  of  chambers, 
in  short  every  thing  thst  can  be  conveniently  got  to- 
gether. It  may  be  at  any  convenient  distance  from 
the  kitchen  so  that  soap-suds,  slop- water,  Slc,  may 
be  conducted  to  it  by  a  trough— and  suffer  no  water  to 
get  into  it  in  any  other  way.  If  at  any  time  it  should 
become  offensive,  start  your  teams  immediately  and 
cover  it  with  leaves  or  earth  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  effluvia.  Occasionally  sowing  it  over 
with  plaster  would  improve  the  heap." 

Wm.  Todd  of  Utica,  Maryland,  writes,  "  I  have 
long  been  of  the  opinion  that  every  man  who  is  the 
owner  of  100  acres  of  land  ought  to  keep  a  man  and 
team  six  months  in  a  year  collecting  matter  for  ma- 
nure into  the  barn-yard.  These  matters  should  be 
leaves,  sods  (especially  when  the  grass  is  long)  from 
the  fence  rows,  scrapings  from  the  roads  or  streets, 
collections  from  ditches  or  ponds.  He  should  use 
sand  where  the  land  to  be  improved  is  heavy  clay, 
and  clay  where  the  land  is  sandy.  No  money  expend- 
ed en  a  farm  will  pay  so  well  as  that  laid  oat  in  ma- 
king compost  in  the  barn-yard  where  the  contents  of 
the  stable  are  collected  and  made  into  one  great  pile." 
—Albany  Cultivator. 

Wm.  H.  Adams's  statement : 

"  In  the  management  of  my  stable  manure,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  use  that  kind  of  soil  with  manure 
that  would  apply  best  to  my  land.  Most  of  my  land 
beiog  low  swamp  land,  I  have  taken  my  soil  from  high 
loamy  land,  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3  loads  of  soil  to 
one  of  manure.  Where  I  have  yarded  my  cow6  thia 
season,  I  covered  the  ground  3  or  4  inches  deep  with 
soil,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  that  I  did  with  my 
stable  manure.  1  have  thrown  up  my  manure  almost 
every  day  into  piles,  mixing  in  soils.  This  keeps  it 
from  drying,  and  well  pays  the  expense.  The  amount 
of  stock  on  the  place  has  been  8  horses,  14  cows  and 
12  hogs,  on  an  average.  Tho  number  of  loads  carried 
out  since  last  spring  amounts  to  373  and  39  feet." 

Returns  of  Ag.  Soc.  Mass.,  1846. 

Bri<!ge\vatcr,  Oct.  14,  1840. 

Orsamua  Liulejohn's  statement : 

"  I  had  32  loads  compost  manure  for  my  orchards. 


It  was  floats  dug  up  around  rotten  stumps  in  the  woods 
and  put  in  heaps  the  year  before.  Tbey  were  carted 
to  the  field  and  two  hogsheads  salt  ley  added  and 
shoveled  over.  This  was  well  rotted  and  proves  first 
rate. 

"  I  have  used  on  my  reclaimed  meadows  88  loads 
made  of  mud  three-foorths,  cual-dast  one-fourth, 
which  had  seven  large  ox  wagon  loads  of  hog  and 
horse  manure  added.  It  was  eat  over  twice  and  found 
quite  warm  each  time.  It  was  spread  August  6  and 
19,  and  I  have  this  day,  Sept.  17,  cut  a  good  swath 
where  it  was  used. 

"I  made  other  compost  heaps  in  the  field  with 
my  green  barn  dung  that  was  mixed  with  refuse  com  • 
butts,  urine,  Ac, which  was  used  on  grass,  and  proves 
very  good.  This  last  must  have  cost  something  less 
than  the  above.  It  was  more  than  two-thirds  soil,  and 
yet  this  was  heated  enough  to  rot  the  whole. 

"My  other  compost  heaps  were  made  a p  in  tho 
barnyard, — every  variety  of  materials  that  could  be 
collected  were  used,  muck,  soil,  coal-dust,  straw, 
pins  needles,  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  salt,  soap-suds 
from  the  wash  tubs,  sink  and  back-house  manures, 
dung,  urine  from  the  stock  carefully  saved.  These 
materials  were  mixed  and  laid  up  with  a  shovel  ss 
light  as  possible  while  they  wcro  quite  wet  in  rows 
from  3i  to  4  feel  high.  These  heaps  began  to  fer- 
ment in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  were  ready  for  any  soil  or  crop.  The  labor  in 
collecting  materials,  coat  about  0  cents  per  load  sod 
the  cutting  over  two  cents,  and  the  carting  out  firs 
cents."— 7c*. 

The  above  are  among  the  various  methods  of  com- 
posting manures,  practiced  by  successful  farmers.— 
But  the  objection  is  made  "  I  am  too  poor  to  practice 
these  methods,— if  I  were  rich  I  should  adopt  some 
of  the  plans  proposed."  I  think  this  is  a  wrong  po- 
sition. It  is  by  practicing  on  these  improved  plans, 
beginning  at  first  in  a  smnll  way  and  gradually  in- 
creasing, that  any  of  our  farmers  have  become  wealthy. 
If  they  had  made  the  same  excuse,  they  would  still 
have  been  poor,  but  by  improving  every  plan  for  col- 
lecting materials  and  composting  manure,  and  thus 
improving  their  farms,  and  by  industry  and  a  judicious 
enterprise,  they  have  obtained  a  competence,  and  ha 
some  cases  an  abundance.  And  any  farmer  by  pur- 
suing the  same  course  may  arrive  at  the  same  resnlta. 
The  fall  is  a  favorable  time  for  collecting  materials, 
and  if  a  day  Is  a  little  dull  or  even  driuly,  if  improved 
in  this  way  the  wages  will  be  reckoned  by  dollars 


Solvent  Action  of  Rain-Water  on  Soils. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  it  occurred  to  John  Wilson, 
Eso.,  of  East  Lothian,  where  the  system  of  thorough 
drainage  is  very  extensively  carried  out.  that  the  drain- 
age-water during  its  percolation  of  the  soil  must  nec- 
essarily dissolve  out  and  carry  away  a  great  portion 
of  soluble  constituents  of  it.  which,  by  the  practice  as 
at  present  followed,  arc  carried  off  tho  laud  and  con- 
sequently lost  to  the  farmer.  Ho  accordingly,  bo 
tween  that  time  and  the  following  spring,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fall  of  rain,  subjected  several  samples  of 
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Estimate  of  the  average  Prices 

Of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  end  potatoes,  per  busfiel, 
from  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  nearest  market  towns  to  the  places  0f 
production,  to  which  the  same  may  be  taken,  without 
any  expense  to  the  producer,  except  his  own  labor  and 
the  use  of  his  teams  : 


New  Englaud  States. 

Wheat. 

lod.  Corn. 

Out?.  P< 

J  HI  l  ore. 

Maine, 

11,124 

o,r><>§ 

0,33} 

0,20 

New  HamDBhire 

1  12* 
i,  1*3 

v,u~a 

Vermont, 

*  V  * 

0  624 

0,30 

Massachusetts, 

1  124 

0  f>fi« 

0  331 

0  25 

Rhode  Island. 

1.121 

0,024 

0,33J 

0  25 

Connect  ica  t, 

1.124 

0  (5-2* 

0,33  J 

0,25 

Middle  Stated. 

N.  Yoik-Soutb  Diet 

1,124 

0,624 

0  334 

0,25 

do.      North  do. 

0,874 

0,45 

0,30 

0,20 

New  Jrrsev 

1  12  A 

1  ,1*3 

ft  9<t 

U,S*9 

Penn'a — East  Dist. 

1,124 

o  02* 

0.33J 

0  25 

do.     West  do. 

0,874 

0,40 

0,25 

0,20 

Delaware, 

1,00 

0,60 

0  33* 

0  2  ") 

Maryland, 

1,00 

m  )vv 

0,50 

0  33* 

0,25 

Southern  States. 

Virginia— East  Diet. 

1,00 

0,50 

* 

0,334 

0,25 

do.      West  do. 

0,50 

0,15 

0,15 

0,80 

North  Carolina, 

1,00 

0.40 

0,30 

0,20 

South  Carolina, 

1,00 

0,30 

0,30 

0,20 

Georgia, 

1,00 

0,25 

0,30 

0,26 

Alabama, 

1,00 

0,25 

0,30 

0,30 

Florida, 

1,124 

0,30 

0,30 

0,30 

W.  (t  S.  W.  States. 

Mississippi, 

1,124 

0,25 

0,30 

0,25 

Louisiana, 

1,124 

0,374 

0,33} 

0,40 

Arkansas, 

1,00 

0,25 

0,30 

0,25 

Tennessee, 

0,50 

0,15 

0,15 

0,20 

Kentucky, 

0,50 

0,15 

0,15 

Missouri, 

0,40 

0,15 

0,15 

0,20 

Ohio, 

0,55 

0,20 

0,15 

0,15 

Indiana, 

0,45 

0,15 

0,15 

0,15 

Illinois, 

0,45 

0,15 

0,15 

0,15 

Michigan, 

0,55 

0,26 

0,20 

0,16 

Wisconsin, 

0,45 

0,20 

0,15 

0.15 

Iowa, 

0,40 

0,15 

0,15 

0,16 

Seaman's  Progress  of  Nations. 


drainage- water  he  had  collected,  to  ehemical  analyses, 
the  results  of  wbiob  were  quite  sufficient  to  show  that, 
his  conjectures  were  well  founded.  During  the  au- 
tumn there  fell  about  the  usual  quantity  of  rain.  On 
the  16th  of  May  ,1845,  he  collected  some  drainage- wa- 
ter, from  a  field  which  had  lain  plowed  in  winter  fal- 
low, hating  been  prepared,  a  lew  days  before,  for 
seed,  and  sown  with  guano  and  barley.  From  this 
sample  of  water,  18  lbs.,  on  evaporation,  gave  274 
grains  of  solid  residue,  or  about  8.44  grains  to  the 
pound,  which  were  composed  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients  : — 


Grain*. 

Orgaoic  matter,  &c., 

7.8 

Silica, 

0.7 

Silicate  of  alumina, 

0.2 

Peroxide  of  iron, 

2.25 

Phosphate  ot  Magnesia, 

1.8 

Magnesia, 

1.69 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

2.615 

Chloride  of  calcium, 

2.107 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

2.7 

Phosphate  of  lime, 

3.1 

Phosphate  of  alumina, 

0.45 

Loss, 

2.088 

27.5 

From  the  above  experiment  it  would  appear  to  be 
expedient  for  the  farmer  to  avoid  using  large  quanti- 
ties of  soluble  manures,  at  a  time,  on  porous  leachy 
soils ;  and  instead  of  giving  his  land  sufficient  manure 
to  last  two  or  three  seasons,  to  divide  the  quantity, 
and  apply  it  in  as  pmall  a  proportion  and  as  frequent- 
ly aa  the  nature  of  his  crops  will  permit. —  Condensed 
from  the  Philosophical  Mag. 

Nurserymen's  Convention. 

We  observe  by  a  late  number  of  the  Ohio  Cultiva- 
tor, that  it  is  proposed  to  bold  a  general  meeting  of 
Nurserymen  and  Froit-growera,  at  Columbus,  on  tbe 
99th  and  30tli  September  inst.  The  main  object  is, 
to  bring  together  specimens  of  all  the  approved  varie- 
ties of  Apples,  (and  other  fruits  of  the  season,)  culti- 
vated in  different  sections  of  Ohio  and  adjoining  Suites, 
in  order  to  afford  opportunities  f«tr  examining  and  com- 
paring them,  and  correcting  in  some  degree  at  least, 
the  erroneous  names  under  which  many  of  them  are 
now  cultivated. 

Other  objects  of  the  proposed  convention  are,  to  bring 
into  notice  such  new  varieties  as  may  have  originated 
in  this  region  of  country,  and  are  deemed  worthy  of 
cultivation — to  consult  together  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
selection  of  varieties  for  different  sections  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  different  soils ;  also,  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vation, the  naluro  and  prevention  or  cure  of  diseases 
of  fruit  trees;  and  generally  to  discuss  such  matters 
as  may  be  thought  useful  and  interesting  to  nursery- 
men and  fruit-growers, and  tend  to  promote  the  general 
cultivation  of  fine  fruits  throughout  the  country. 

Such  a  meeting  of  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers 
may  result  in  much  good,  and  as  all  engaged  in  the 
production  of  Fruits  are  invited  to  be  present,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  convention  will  bo  a  large  one.— 
Cincinnati  Gaxette. 


The  slow  transmission  of  heat  through  loosely  co- 
herent clay  and  sand,  was  tested  recently  in  England, 
by  an  experiment  in  which  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch 
of  aueh  matter  intercepted  the  heat of  a  mass  of  11 
tons  of  white-hot  melted  cast  iron  for  20  minutes  with- 
out tho  heut  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  being  suffi> 
cienl  to  pain  the  hand. — Scientific  American. 
_  — ,  — ■  

Improvement  tN  Clbanino  Wheat.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  interesting  account  of  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  wheat  for  the  mill,  devised  by  Mr. 
BcnU,  of  Boonsboro',  Md.  By  the  pesent  method,  in 
grinding,  particles  of  the  bran  become  mixed  up  with 
the  meal,  which,  giving  it  a  speck  appearance,  renders 
the  flour  of  inferior  value.  In  removing  this,  much  is 
wasted,  in  addition  to  the  extra  time  and  labor  expend- 
ed in  the  operation.    Mr.  Blentz  obviates  all  this,  by 

first  removing  the  bran,  and  of  course  with  it  all  ex- 
nrst  removing  uie  oran,  anu 
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ternal  impurities,  by  au  operation  of  bia  own  invention 
— and  after  this  pure  and  marketable  flour  may  be  ob- 
talned.— Baltimore 


From  the  (London)  Farmer «  Mngasiat.  _ 

Nutritive  Qualities  of  Bread  now  in  Use. 

I  have  bad  occasion  during  the  course  of  many  years 
to  pay  strict  atteotiou  to  the  processes  of  bread-making, 
and  am  therefore  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  subject 
which  i he  existing  state  of  the  country  renders  of  pe- 
The  title  of  this  article  has  been 
order  to  embody  the  leading  points  of  a 
masterly  paper  that  has  lately  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Johnston,  of  the  Edinburgh  Society,  than 
whom  we  do  not  possess  an  analytic  chemist  of  higher 
and  more  trustworthy  qualifications.  The  orders  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  reference  to  what  is  styled  "second 
bread,"  and  the  laudable  seal  with  which  several  no- 
blemen of  high  rank  have  adopted  similar  resolutions, 
require  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  the  term  "second 
bread"  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood, especially  in  country  districts,  where  it 
conveys  a  definite  unfavorable  meaning. 

The  four  of  wheat  is  ia  England  of  three  or  four 
varieties.  The  first,  by  way  of  distinction  called 
«•  white,"  is  used  in  families  for  the  best  pastry,  or 
by  bakers  to  prepare  the  finest  fancy  and  cottage 
loaves.  The  second  variety  is  the  "  household"  flour 
used  in  the  otdinary  baker's  household  loaf.  The 
third  is  employed  to  make  seconds  bread,  which  is 
generally  sold  at  Id.  per  loaf  of  4  lbs.  leea  than  the 
prime  household.  There  is  inferiority  of  some*  de- 
scription in  this  second  floor  of  the  mill ;  but  it  does 
not  consist  in  the  retention  of  the  pollard,  or  fine  por- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  couutry  miller,  and  the  families 
who  there  bake  their  own  bread  upon  economical  prin- 
ciples, are  well  advised  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  these 
distinctions.  And  here,  therefore  (though  the  terms 
of  the  North  may  in  some  slight  degree  differ  from 
those  employed  in  our  agricultural  counties),  t  may 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  Professor  Johnston,  as  I 
practically  know  that  all  be  says  on  the  subject  is 
strictly  correct—thus : 

"  Tbe  grain  of  wheat  consists  of  two  parts,  with 
which  tho  miller  is  familiar — the  inner  grain,  and  the 
skin  that  covers  it.  The  inner  grain  gives  the  pure 
wheat  flour,  the  skin  when  separated  forms  the  bran. 
Tbe  miller  cannot  entirely  peel  off  the  skin  from  his 
grain,  and  thus  some  of  it  is  unavoidably  ground  op 
with  bis  flour.  By  sifting  he  separates  it  more  or 
less  completely  ;  his  seconds,  middlings,  &C.,  owing 
their  color  to  tbe  proportion  of  brown  bran  that  has 
passed  through  the  sieve  along  with  the  flour.  The 
"  whole  meal,"  as  it  is  called,  of  which  the  so-named 
brown  household  bread  is  made,  consists  of  the  entire 
grain  ground  op  together,  used  as  it  cornea  from  the 
mill  stones,  unsifted,  and  therefore  containing  all  the 
bran." 

A  fourth  sort  is  used  in  Berkshire,  and  indeed  in 
all  country  districts  where  families  purchase  or  grow 
their  owo  wheat  and  send  it  to  mill :  it  is  called  "  far- 
mers' grist,"  or  •'  one-way  flour,"  and  contains  all 
the  finer  portions  of  the  pollard  or 


separation  of  the  coarse  bran  only  ;  this  true  wheal 
be  best  bread  that  can  be  produced— 
,  nutritious,  of  a  beautiful  clear  yellowish 
white,  and  of  surpassing  flavor.  It  is  very  economi- 
cal to  the  family,  especially  if  the  dough  be  made  up 
with  water  in  which  the  bran  has  been  infused.  Bat 
every  sack  of  the  best  wheat,  weighing  940  Ihe.,  yields 
somewhere  about  40  lbs.  of  excellent  bran,  abounding 
with  meal,  so  much  is  abstracted  from  the  corn,  and 
barely  900  lbs.— say  rather  196  lbs. — remain  to  the 
baker.  Now  we  safely  infer  that  the  orders  of  Her 
Majesty  refer  to  the  best  farmers'  grist,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  extravagant  products  ot  the  mill, 
called  "  whiles"  and  household  flour,  from  which  the 
miller's  cloth  has  removed  all  the  pollard.  But  in 
times  of  real  scarcity  the  entire  meal  claims  our  at- 
tention, excepting  in  particular  cases  where  coarse 
bran  is  found  insalubrious  to  individuals  Hero  again 
we  appeal  to  the  philosophical  authority  of  tbe  Pro- 
fessor. "  The  solid  parts  of  the  human  body,"  says 
Mr.  Johnston,  "  consists  principally  of  three  several 
portions — the  fat,  the  muscle,  and  the  bone.  These 
three  substances  are  liable  to  constant  waste  in  tbo 
living  body,  and  therefore  must  be  constantly  renew- 
ed from  the  food  we  eat."  "  Again,  the  fluid  parts 
of  the  body  contain  the  substances  in  a  liquid  form,  on 
their  way  to  or  from  the  several  part*  of  the  body  in 
which  they  are  required.  They  include  also  a  por- 
tion of  salt  or  saline  matter  that  is  also  obtained  from 
the  food."  "  It  ia  self-evident  that  that  food  must  be 
most  nourishing  which  supplies  all  these  ingredients 
of  tbe  body  most  abundantly  on  the  whole,  or  in  pro- 
portions most  suited  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  indi- 
vidual animal  to  which  it  is  given." 

1  have  stated  that  a  sack  of  wheat  loses  in  bran  40 
lbs.  Professor  Johnston  forms  his  estimate  lower, 
thus : 

"  The  amouut  of  husk  separated  by  the  miller,  and 
which  is  not  sold  fur  human  use,  varies  much  ;  1  do 
not  overestimate  it  when  we  consider  it  as  forming 
one-eighth  uf  the  whole.    On  this  supposition  eight 


pounde  of  wheat  yield 


ol  (lour, 


man,  and  one  of  pollard  and  bran,  which  are  given  to 
animals — chiefly  to  poultry -and  pigs.  If  the  whole 
meal  bo  used,  however,  8  pounds  of  flour  will  be  ob- 
tained, or  eight  people  will  be  fod  by  the  same  weight 
of  grain  which  only  fed  seven  before. 

The  calculation,  however,  is  too  low  ;  for  thirty 
pounds  of  coarse  bran  only,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pol- 
lards, is  for  below  the  quantity  abstracted  from  a  sack 
of  wheat.  The  greatest  economy  of  product  is  un- 
questionably affected  hy  tho  use  of  entire  flour  made 
from  white  wheat,  and  the  quality  made  from  that 
material  is  excellent.  Such  bread  is  obtained  at  Croy- 
den  ;  it  is  sweet  and  pure  in  flavor,  far  from  brown  in 
color,  and  ia  perfectly  salubrious  ;  the  cost  from  Id. 
to  lid.  below  that  of  the  household  loaf  Prc*oming, 
then,  that  the  flour  from  the  sack  of  white  wheat 
weighs  830  lbs.,  inclusive  of  the  bran,  then,  if  one- 
third  be  added  for  the  water  imbibed  and  retained  m 
the  bread,  the  yield  of  every  such  sack  will  be  more 
by  a  fraction  than  314  lbs.— a  consideration  of  im- 
mense importance  during  periods  of  real  or  even  of 
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imaginary  scarcity,  when  the  price*  become  diatress- 
ingly  high. 

The  assimilative  qualitiea  of  wheat  now  moat  bo 
considered,  sjid  herein  Mr.  Johoaton *a  analyses  and 
report  must  he  consulted.  We  have  already  seen 
that  he  classes  the  solid  parts  of  the  human  body  un- 
der three  heads — fat,  muscle,  and  bone;  and  he  fol- 
lows up  tbe  subject  thus  by  inductive  reasoning : 

"  What  is  the  compoaition  of  pure  white  flour 
which  contains  no  bran,  and  what  the  composition  of 
whole  mtalt  How  much  of  each  ia  also  contained  in 
the  whole  grain  ? 

««  I.  The Fat.— Of  thia  ingredient  a  thousand  pounds 
of  tbe 

Whole  grain  contain  28  lbs. 

Fine  flour  20  « 

Bran  fin  « 

So  that  the  bran  is  roach  richer  in  fat  than  tbe  interi- 
or part  of  the  grain  ;  and  the  whole  grain  ground  to- 
gether (whole  meal)  is  richer  than  the  finer  part  in 
tbe  proportion  of  nearly  one-half. 

"8.  The  Muscular  Matter. — Numerous  experiments  I 
have  been  made  in  my  laboratory  to  determine  these  | 
proportions  in  the  fine  flour  and  the  whole  seed  of  sev- 
eral varietiee  of  grain.   Tbe  particular  results  in  the 
case  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  were  as  follows  : 

A  thousand  pounds  of  the  whole  grain  and  of  the 
fine  stock  contained  of  muscular  matter 
Wheat  in  the  whole  grain  156  lb*.  In  toe  flour  130  lbs 
Indian  com  140  «  "      110  « 

Here,  then,  is  a  marked  predominance  of  the  ingredi- 
ent of  strength  and  power  in  favor  of  the  entire  flour 
of  either  grain. 

"  3.  Bone  Material  (phosphate  of  lime-bone  phos- 
phate) and  Saline  Material. — Of  these  mineral  constitu- 
ents, aa  they  may  be  called,  of  the  animal  body,  a 
thousand  pounds  of  bran,  wholemeal,  and  fine  flour 
respectively 

Bran  700  lb*. 

Whole  meal    ,  170  " 


tain  of  tbe  three  several  ingredionta  the  proportiona 


of 


Maicular  matter, 
Bone  material, 
Fst, 

ToUl  in  each, 


Whole  Meal. 
156  lbs. 
170  lbs. 


351  lb*. 


Fine  Flour. 
130  lbs. 
90  lbs. 

2101b*. 


Fine  flruir 


60  " 


So  that,  in  regard  to  this  important  part  of  our  food 
necessary  to  all  living  animals,  but  especially  to  the 
young  who  are  growing,  and  to  tbe  mother  who  is 
giving  milk,  the  whole  meal  is  three  times  more  near- 
Ming  than  the  fine  flour." 

If  any  credence  be  attached  to  chemical  analyses, 
and  in  particular  to  a  chemist  so  thoroughly  practical 
aa  Professor  Johnston,  the  case  of  the  superior  value 
of  whole  meal  bread  is  absolutely  made  out ;  and  it 
would  be  found  a  circumstance  of  ioeatimable  value  to 
the  entire  community  were  there  a  legislative  enact* 
meat  to  Ibe  effect  that  no  bread  should  be  publicly  baked 
and  sold  that  was  not  made  either  from  entire  flour, 
or  from  the  farmers'  "one-way"  grist  before  described. 
The  latter,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  quality  of  the 
bread  by  misconception  termed  "  second  ;"  and  I  can 
venture  to  assert  that  the  loaf  prepared  from  flour  of 
a  quality  so  puie  and  genuine  as  that  obtained  from 
tbe  mill-ground  "  one-way"  would  bring  thousands 
of  converts  to  tbe  opinion  now  so  boldly,  and  with 
truth,  advanced  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Aa  a  farther  confirmation  of  thia  theory,  one  more 
Table  of  calculations  ia  adduced  ;  it  ia  therein  atated 
that    a  thousand  pounds  of  tbe  three  substances  con- 


Taking  the  three  ingredients,  therefore,  together,  the 
whole  meal  ia  one-half  more  valuable  for  fulfilling  all 
the  purposes  of  nutrition  than  the  fine  flour." 

I  have  not  as  yet  noticed  the  true  brown  bread  of 
the  farm  ;  for  although  a  brown  mottled  tint  obtaina 
in  the  bran  or  entire  meal  loaf,  yet  that  differs  materi- 
ally from  the  genuine  brown  bread,  which  can  be  only 
produced  by  the  farmers'  grist,  ground  from  red  or 
dark-skinned  wheat,  wherein  every  particle  of  the 
coarser  pollard  ia  retained  by  the  mill-cloth  employed 
for  the  express  purpose. 

I  conclude  this  article  by  an  appeal  to  the  final  and 
conclusive  arguments  with  which  Professor  Johnston 
supports  his  theory,  and  to  its  applicability  in  especial 
to  the  far-famed  oatmeal  of  the  North. 

"  The  Deity  haa  done  far  better  for  us,  by  the  nat- 
ural mixtures  to  be  found  in  tbe  whole  seed,  than  we 
can  do  for  ourselves.  The  materials,  both  in  form 
and  -proportion,  are  adjusted  in  each  aced  of  wheat  in 
a  way  more  suitable  lo  os  than  any  which  with  our 
present  knowledge  wo  appear  able  to  devise. 

"  The  oat  is  more  nutritive  even  than  the  whole 
grain  of  wheat,  taking  weight  for  weight.  For  the 
growing  boy,  for  the  bard  working  man,  and  for  the 
portly  matron,  oat- meal  contains  the  materiala  of  the 
most  hearty  nourishment.  Thia  it  owea  in  part  to  its 
peculiar  chemical  composition,  and  in  part  to  ita  being, 
as  it  is  used  in  Scotland",  a  kind  of  whole  meal." 

Many  persons  object  to  oatmeal  on  the  ground  of 
its  possessing  heating  properties — referable  to  the 
comparative  high  proportion  of  its  oily  material.  Let 
us  admit  the  fact;  but  in  that  case  1  meat  be  permit- 
ted to  recommend  the  use  of  oatmeal  most  particularly 
lo  persona  of  spare  or  meagre  habit.  At  all  eventa 
they  who  know  what  true  «•  round"  oatmeal  really  is, 
muet  prefer  it  to  every  other  variety  I  ascribe  its 
superior  excellence  to  the  admirable  method  of  kiln- 
drying,  obtained  by  experience  ;  and  as,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  I  possess  a  quantity  of  lbs  meal 
received  direct  from  Edinburgh,  I  can  honestly  rec- 
ommend it  aa  incomparably  superior  to  anything  that 
ia  sold  aa  oatmeal  by  our  English  corn-dealera. 

John  Tow  8*8. 


Too  Gooo  a  Soil.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  the  other  day,  the 
Earl  of  Earne  observed  : — "  A  good  providence  has 
blest  ua  with  a  most  fruitful  soil,  a  land  flowing  with 
every  thing  to  make  it  productive,  which,  I  am  sorry 
lo  say,  we  have  not  turned  to  our  advantage  as  we 
should  have  done,  either  through  waut  of  energy  or 
lack  of  knowledge.  I  have  al  ways  said  and  still  main- 
tais,  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  we  are  aucb 
bad  farmers  ia,  that  our  land  ia  too  good.  We  merely 
■scratch  the  top  of  the  ground,  which  enables  it  to  pro- 
duce  half  a  crop  and  with  which  we  are  content ;  but 
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benefit.  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact  in  Scotland ; 
the  land  there  is  not  so  good,  and  the  fanners  were 
compelled  to  pat  their  wits  as  well  as  their  hands  to 
work,  and  be  it  to  their  honor  said,  and  1  believe  1  may 
state  it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Scotland, 
has  become  a  model  of  farming  to  the  world.  "— Liv- 
erpool Times,  Aug.  19. 

Setting  out  Trees. 

The  season  for  transplanting  trees  during  aotutn, 
will  commence  ere  long,  and  a  few  hints  upon  the 
subject,  at  thia  time  may  not  be  premature. 

We  like  the  season  of  autumn  rather  the  best  for 
transplanting  fruit  trees,  and  most  of  the  ornamental 
trees,  for  the  following  reasons,  vix  :  We  generally 
hare  more  time  to  perform  the  operation,  and  of 
course  can  set  out  more  and  do  it  better,  than  if  hur- 
ried with  a  pressure  of  business,  as  most  of  us  are  in 
this  State,  when  our  spring  seasons  are  short,  and  the 
transition  from  winter  to  summer  rapid. 

The  trees  themselves,  if  properly  placed,  get  "  set- 
tled," as  wc  Yankees  say,  and  are  all  ready  to  take 
as  early  a  start  in  the  spring,  as  any  otheis.  As  Boon 
as  the  frost  comes,  and  the  growth  of  the  season  be- 
comes checked,  you  may  commence  operations — and 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  divest  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  by 
picking  them  off,  if  any  remain.  They  will  not  then 
act  as  pumps  to  start  any  circulation  of  the  sap  which 
the  roots  will  not  be  able  to  supply,  any  length  of 
time,  without  being  firmly  placed  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
obtain,  by  its  spongioles,  auitable  material  for  a  sup- 
ply. 

About  three  years  since,  a  communication  was  pub- 
lished in  Hovey'a  Magazine,  by  Captain  Joaiah  Lov- 
ell,  of  Beverly,  on  the  subject  and  mode  of  trans- 
planting trees  in  autumn,  which  we  have  found  to  be 
a  very  good  mode.  Capt.  L.  ia  a  retired  sea  captain, 
and  we  have  found  thai  sailors  oftentimes  make  very 
excellent,  exact,  methodical  farmers,  when  they 

"  L«a\ e  plowing  the  deep, 
And  go  plowing  the  land." 

We  extract  from  his  paper  the  following  directions  :— 
"  I  have  found  it  best  in  my  soil,  which  is  mostly 
s  olay  loam  upon  a  subsoil  of  stiff  clay,  to  transplant 
strawberries  in  August ;  pear,  plum,  and  apple  trees, 
together  with  currant  and  raspberry  bushes,  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  or  early  in  autumn. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  most  successful  in  those  ear- 
liest transplanted,  say  from  the  SOlu  of  August  to  the 
last  of  September,  according  to  the  season.  The  best 
time  is  immediately  after  the  usual  summer  drought, 
when  the  summer  growth  of  wood  has  ripened.  I 
prepare  my  ground  by  taking  ont  two  spading*  of  soil, 
keeping  tlx-  top  spading  to  mix  with  roots,  making 
tho  hole  at  lesst  a  foot  more  in  diameter  than  the  ex- 
tent of  the  roots  of  the  tree.  I  then  drive  a  single 
slake  in  the  position  in  which  I  intend  the  tree  to  stand, 
nut  allowing  the  top  of  the  stake  to  appear  more 
than  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If 
the  bottom  soil  is  not  rich,  on  replacing  it  i  mix  a 
good  qumiity  of  well  rotted  manure  (a  few  old  bones 
or  bone  dust  will  do  well  here)  with  it :  I  fill  with 
this  to  within  four  inches  of  the  lower  roots,  and 


then  use  my  lop  soil,  laid  asido  for  that  pur]  one,  to 
the  roots. 

Previous  to  taking  up  the  bush  or  tree  to  be  trans- 
planted, I  remove  every  leaf,  by  cutting  them  off  with 
sharp  scissors;  I  take  up  every  tree,  in  the  morning 
of  a  clear  day,  and  place  tbe  roots  in  a  tub  of  soap  * 
suds,  saved  from  the  last  washing  day,  let  them  re- 
main there  till  afternoon,  (twenly-fonr  hours  will  not 
injure  them.)  The  sun  having  warmed  the  ground, 
I  place  the  tree  in  its  position,  with  a  wisp  of  straw 
between  it  and  the  stake,  and  secure  it  well  to  the 
stake  with  good  bass  or  Russia  matting,  both  below 
and  above  tbe  straw  ;  you  then  have  a  good  tap  root 
in  the  stake  to  secure  against  all  winds  and  frosts, 
and  nothing  to  chafe  either  the  body  or  the  limbs. — 
Now  fill  up  with  lop  soil  or  earth,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, observing  to  have  it  well  pulverized,  to  do  which 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
soil  must  be  pressed  well  up  under  the  main  roots  and 
about  the  heel  of  the  tree.  All  the  roots  should  be 
spread  carefully  out,  in  their  natural  position,  and  the 
earth  pressed  down  over  each  layer  of  roots,  covering 
the  lop  roots  not  more  than  four  icches  deep,  treading 
gently  round,  to  press  the  lop  soil  about  them  ;  every 
broken  root  should  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife. — 
Late  in  autumn,  say  November,  a  little  more  soil  may 
bo  ihrown  over  to  protect  tbe  rools  in  winter,  and  re- 
moved in  spring." 

By  sotting  so  early,  the  captain  obtained  quite  a 
growth  of  root  before  the  winter  set  in.  He  men- 
tions that  "  in  several  instances,  after  planting  thus 
early,  1  have  examined  the  roots  in  Novomber,  and 
invariably  found  that  they  had  made  new  rootlets  ;  in 
one  instance,  (says  he)  having  to  remove  a  pear  tree 
on  quince  stock,  in  November,  after  having  set  it  out 
tbe  first  of  September,  I  found  that  it  had  made  new 
roots  nearly  a  foot  long." 

He  also  recommends  that  great  care  be  taken  not 
to  set  the  roots  too  deep,  particularly  on  moist  or  ad- 
hesive soils.  Should  the  drought  effect  them,  om 
light  dry  soils,  a  half  peck  to  a  peck,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  of  unleached  wood  ashes,  placed 
round,  from  tbe  hody  of  the  tree  to  the  distance  of 
four  feet,  and  well  watered,  will  effectually  prevent 
any  injury  from  drought. — 1 


Light  in  Stables. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  light  is  little  want- 
ed in  a  stable  ;  and  truly,  after  all  the  horses  have  be- 
come blind  for  want  of  it,  there  ia  not  much  need  for 
windows.  There  is  in  general  some  kind  of  apology 
for  a  window.  There  may  be  a  pane  or  two  of  glass 
above  the  door,  or  a  hole  at  one  end  of  the  stable. — 
When  the  man  is  working  be  baa  light  enough  from 
the  door;  and  the  horses  have  tbe  benefit  of  that  — 
Besides  it  is  said,  horses  do  net  require  light.  They 
thrive  best  in  the  dark  !• 

From  these  and  similar  abuses,  innovations  always^ 
meets  with  some  resistance.    Some  miserable  plea  is 
offered  in  favor  of  an  old  usage,  merely  to  avoid  open 
conviction  of  ignorance.    Dark  stables  were  inlrodu- 

t nought  them  the  beat,  but  be- 
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(he;  had  no  inclination  10  purchase  light,  or  be- 
cause they  ihooght  the  horse  had  no  use  for  it. 

A  hone  was  never  known  to  thrive  better  for  being 
kept  in  a  dark  stable.  The  dealer  may  hide  his  horse 
in  darkness,  and  perhaps  he  may  believe  that  they 
fatten  sooner  than  in  the  light  of  day.  But  he  might 
as  well  tell  the  truth  at  once  and  say,  that  he  wants 
to  keep  them  out  of  sight  till  they  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket. When  a  horse  is  brought  from  a  dark  stable  to 
the  open  air,  he  sees  very  indistinctly ;  he  stares 
about  him,  and  carries  his  head  high  and  steps  high. 
The  horse  looks  as  if  he  had  a  good  deal  of  action  and 
animation.  Dark  stables  may  thus  suit  the  purposes 
of  dealers,  but  they  are  certainly  not  the  moat  suitable 
for  horses.  They  injure  the  eyes.  There  is  not  per- 
haps another  animal  on  earth  so  liable  to  blindness  as 
the  horse.  It  can  not  be  said  with  certainty  that  dark* 
ness  is  the  cause  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  eyes 
suffer  most  frequently  where  there  is  no  light. 

Whether  a  dark  stable  be  pernicious  to  the  eyes  or 
not,  it  is  always  a  bad  stable.  It  has  too  many  invis- 
ible holes  and  corners  about  it  ever  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  gloomy  duugeons  in  which  boat  and 
coach  horses  are  so  often  immured,  are  always  foul. 
The  horses  are  attended  by  men  who  will  not  do  their 
duty  if  they  can  neglect  it.  The  dung  and  the  urine 
lie  rotting  fur  weeks  together,  and  contaminating  the 
air  till  it  is  unfit  for  use.  The  horses  are  never  prop- 
erly groomed.    They  cannot  be  seen. 

All  these  things  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the 
stable  ought  to  be  well  lighted,  and  that  the  expense 
attending  it  is  a  prudent  outlay.  When  side  windows 
ean  not  be  conveniently  introduced,  a  portion  of  the 
hay  loft  must  be  saenfieed,  and  light  obtained  from 
the  roof.  This,  in  ordinary  cases,  will  not  be  greatly 
missed.  Lei  it  be  well  done  if  done  at  all. — Stewarft 
Stable  Economy. 


Russia  and  the  Corn  Thadc.  The  Russian  Gov* 
erri merit  has  eiven  orders  to  the  great  iron  foundry  at 
Seariog,  for  the  const  ruction  of  steam  engines  for  the 
navy,  which  aire  now  being  conveyed  by  steamers  to 
Si.  Petersburgh,  and  a  number  of  Belgian,  Dutch, 
aad  German  shipbuilders  have  been  engaged.  The 
step  of  the  Russian  Government  is  one  of  high  impor- 
tance to  commerce.  Steamers  are  to  be  constructed 
for  the  Wolga.  which  traverses  Russia  from  north  to 
south,  and  flows  into  tho  Caspian  Sea,  and  by  the 
Sus  Canal  is  connected  with  the  Lake  of  Ladoga  and 
the  Golf  of  Finland.  By  the  navigation  of  the  Wolga 
by  steamers  the  two  seas  will  be  connected — a  thing 
which  was  formerly  thought  impracticable.  This 
will  enable  Russia  to  bring  her  corn  and  valuable  tim- 
ber from  the  inland  Provinces  to  the  market  ;  a  steam 
navigation  is  noi  to  be  confined  to  the  Wolga,  but 
is  to  extend  to  the  Don,  the  Duna,  the  Dnieper,  and 
the  Bog.  Ukrania,  Tauris,  Bessarabia,  Great  Rus- 
sia, West  Russia,  and  the  East  Sea  Provinces  will, 
in  time,  exercise  a  greater  influence  upon  the  Euro- 
pean corn  market  than  America  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Many  thousands  sterling  now  find  their  way 
into  Russia,  but  that  is  nothing  to  what  will  take 
▼ears  henoe.    If  Russia  had 


steamers  on  her  nvers,  the  la  to  scarcity  m  Kurope 
would  not  have  been  felt  as  it  has  been.  The  clear 
perception  of  the  Emperor  at  once  detected  the  root 
of  tho  evil,  and  the  means  for  advancing  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  bis  coonlry  ;  and  the  powerful  mind 
that  conceived  the  idea  is  capable  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Monday,  September  20. 

At  market,  2200  head  of  Cattle,  (including  1350  Store*,) 
13  yoke*  Working  Oxen,  40  Cow*  and  Calve*,  3900  Sheep, 
and  about  2250  Swine.    Large  number  »'  cattle  unwIH. 

Prices — BttJ  CaitU — First  quality,  86  50  jsecond.  $5  75; 
thirl  .$4  u,  S3. 

Working  Ozen — Solas  noticed  at  878,  82, 90  a  SI 40. 

Start  Cot/4<— Sales  were  noticed,  2  year  olds  at  814  a  16. 

Cow*  and  Calvtt— Sale*  m.vlc  at  819,  21, 24,  33  a  845. 

Shetp—Salm  brisk.  Old  Sheep  in  lota  from  81  75  to 
2  75.   Lambs  f  rom  81  50  to  2  50. 

Swint — Sale*  at  wholesale.  Old  Hogs,  5].  Shoats  re- 
tail from  5}  to  6]  a  7e^-  TravtlUr. 


September  3. 
which 
in  bet. 

; 


Liverpool  Amebic*))  Provision  Market. 
Sales  Beef  limited;  supplies,  however, 
lead  to  a  greater  demand  and  brisker  market, 
ter  request.   Cheese— A  really  Hue  article  is  mucl 

<iu..ti-  an  advance,  of  2  to  3*.  per  CWt.  with  stock 
duced. 

Liverpool  Cork  Market.  September  4.  Our  Corn 
market,  since  19th  ulL,  has  experienced  again  a  *criou*  de- 
cline of  prices.  The  top  price  of  the  best  of  wheat  w»*  at 
that  time  quoted  at  about  67  to  68*.  per  qr.,  the  same  quali- 
ty will  not  command  at  this  moment  more  than  55*.,  whilst 
the  best  American  flour  in  Liverpool  barely  sella  at  25s.  per 
bbl.  In  Indian  Corn  the  losses  to  importers  will  be  enor- 
mous. The  price  of  best  Indian  Corn  in  Liverpool  is  not 
higher  than  28  to  32s.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs.  This  article  has 
been  in  esteusive  demand  for  feeding  cattle;  and  large  quan- 
tities, damaged,  we  know  to  have  beeu  taken  for  purpose* 
of  manure,  at  prices  below  the  current  value  of  guano. — 
Europtan  7Y.RM*. 


[Circular  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.] 
Lou dom,  FridayTSept.  3.  Corn— The  arrivals  or  Foreign 
have  been  immense,  while  the  stocks  in  granary  arc  unpre- 
cedented ry  large;  this  added  to  the  heavy  failures,  has 
caused  a  complete  panic  in  the  trade, and  even  at  the  follow- 
ing nominal  prices  little  progress  could  be  made  in  sales. 
Flour,  23  and  24*.  per  bbl.  superfine  b«*>t  brands,  20  and  22-. 
or  and  sour ;  Indian  Corn,  26  and  JiH.  per  480  lb,. 


Borrow,  Sept  27.  Flour — The  market  continues  to  i — 
tain  an  active  demand,  and  prices  ore  fully  snpported ;  Qen- 
aeee,  fresh  ground,  from  old  wheat,  commands  86,  and  new 
wheat,  SO  061  and  SO  12}:  Michigan,  fre5h,  85  87  and  SO 
per  bbl. ;  Ohio,  8575  and  86. 

Provisions— The  market  for  Me**  Beef  i»  still  tending 
downwards,  though  the  demand  for  home  trade  and  Eastern 
port*  has  been  pretty  active ;  sales  at  813,  on  time ;  and 
Prime  SV  and  89  BO  do.  Mess  Pork  815,  and  Prime  813 
per  bbl.;  Lord  in  barrels,  101,  and  keifR  124c;  an  entire 
parcel  of  600  kegs  sold  for  export  at  I2»c.  per  lb.  4  months 
credit. 

Potatoes — Chenango,  cargo, 

do       White  do 
Butter — shipping  order, 

do  store, 

do      family,  prime, 
Cheese — shipping, 

do      new  milk, 

do      four  weal, 

Wool— There  it  no  change  ti 

mand. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed, 
American  full  blood,  do 

do     3-4  do 

do      12  do 

do      1-4  and  com.  do 
Buenos  Ayres,  unpicked, 
Extra  Northern  pulled  Utnl>, 
Super.      do       do  do 
No.  1        do       do  do 

2  do       do  do 

3  do        do  do 
—  f  oi/Wff. 
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THE  AGRICULTURIST. 


Advantages  of  Transporting  Lire  Stock  on 
Railroads. 

It  it,  estimated  thai  ike  average  loss  on  all  distances 

by  driving,  and  consequent  saving  by  conteyanoB  oo 
railway,  is  5  lbs.  per  quarter  for  bullock*,  or  SO  Ihs.  ; 
S  lbs.  per  quarter,  or  8  lbs.  for  sheep  ;  ami  Si  lbs.  per 
quarter,  or  10  lbs.  for  hog*.  This  is  believed  to  be  a 
low  estimate.  Mr.  H.  Handley,  nue  of  the  heads  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  calculates  the  loss  on  driving 
from  Lincolnshire  to  London,  say  100  miles,  at  8  lbs. 
in  weight,  and  15s.  to  30s.  in  money  for  sheep.  The 
time  for  sheep  h«  calculates  at  6  days  for  getting  up 
to  market,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  or  four  market 
days,  during  which  the  chances  of  the  market  may  be 
much  affected.  The  promoters  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Railway,  in  their  prospectus,  calculate  the 
loss  on  driving  a  hundred  miles,  at  40s.  for  bullocks, 
and  5s.  for  sheep.  They  estimate  the  supply  of  the 
London  market  at  150,000  beeves  and  1.500,000  sheep 
per  annum,  the  saving  on  which,  by  railway  convey- 
ance, they  set  down  at  £075,000.  Tbis  saving  might 
be  fairly  taken  at  40  lbs.  for  bullocks,  8  lbs.  for  sheep, 
and  SO  lbs.  for  swine  ;  which  would  give  a  gross  sav- 
ing of  pounds  of  animal  food  on  the  present  number 
conveyed  on  railways,  as  follows  :  on  380,000  cattle, 
8,800.000  lbs.  of  beef;  on  1,250,000  sheep  10,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  mutton  ;  on  550,000  swine,  11,000,000  lbs. 
of  pork.  This  would  give  a  total  of  29,800,000  lbs. 
of  animal  food  economized,  even  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  the  infancy  of  the  railway  system. — Railway 
Register. 


To  Measure  Hay  in  the  Mow  oe^Stack.  More 
than  twenty  years  since  1  copied  the  following  meth- 
od of  measuring  hay  from  some  publication,  and,  hav- 
ing verified  its  general  accuracy,  I  have  both  bought 
and  sold  hay  by  it,  and  believe  it  may  be  useful  to 
many  farmers,  where  the  means  of  weighing  arc  not 
at  hand. 

"  Multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  into 
each  other,  and,  if  the  hay  is  somewhat  settled,  ten 
solid  yards  will  make  a  ton.  Clover  will  take  from 
11  to  12  yard*  for  a  ton."— Albany  Cultivator. 


Fattening  Poultry.  It  is  asserted  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  thai  there  is 
a  great  advantage  in  fattening  geese,  turkey*,  and, 
in  short,  fowls  of  every  description,  on  potatoes  mixed 
with  meal.  On  this  diet  they  are  said  to  fatten  in 
leas  than  one-half  the  time  ordinarily  required  to  bring 
them  to  the  same  condition  of  "  excellence,"  on  any 
kind  of  cn.n,  or  meal  itself.  The  potatoes  must  be 
boiled  and  mashed  fine  while  they  are  hot,  and  the 
meal  added,  just  before  the  food  is  to  be 


name  of  the  designer.     These  classes  are  to  be 
lished  in  ibis  order  :  The  King  reserves  to  himself 
the  exclusive  right  to  distribute  ilio  order  of  the  first 


class  ;  the  second  and  third  will  be  granted  to  I 
presented  by  the  College  of  Economy.  The  distribu- 
tion will  take  place  annually,  on  occasion  of  agricul- 
tural festivals,  and  the  solemn  sessions  of  Agricultur- 
al Societies  in  the  Prussian  Monarchy. 




Definition  of  Noble  Birth.  No  man,  eays 
Seneca,  is  nobler  than  another,  unless  he  is  born  with 
better  abilities  and  room  amiable  disposition.  They 
who  make  such  a  parade  with  their  family  pictures 
and  pedigrees  are,  properly  speaking,  rather  to  be 
called  noted  or  notorious,  than  noble  persons.  I 
thought  right  to  say  thus  much,  in  order  to  repel  the 
insolence  of  men  who  depend  entirely  upon  chance 
and  accidental  circumstances  for  distinction,  and  not 
at  all  on  public  services  and  personal 


The  air  in  the  longs  is  exposed  to  170,000,000  of 
cells,  having  a  surface  thirty  times  that  of  the  body, 
and  during  respiration  the  air  is  deprived  of  oxygen 
and  becomes  loaded  with  deadly  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
rendered  totally  unfit  for  a  second  respiration,  being  in 
reality  no  longer  atmospheric  air  but  a  poisonous  gas. 


Domestic  Economy. 

To  take  Mildew  out  of  Lieen.  Rub  it  well 
with  soap,  then  scrape  some  fine  chalk,  rub  that  also 
on  the  linen,  lay  it  on  the  grass,  and  as  it  dries,  wet 
it  a  little,  and  the  mildew  will  come  out  in  thrice  do- 
ing.— Anon.   

To  Purify  Honey.  Expose  the  honey  to  frost 
for  three  weeks,  in  some  place  where  neither  sun  nor 
•now  can  reach  it,  and  in  a  vessel  of  wood  or  other 
substance,  which  is  not  a  good  conductor  o(  heat. — 
The  honey  is  not  congealed,  bat  1 


Nutritious  Bread.  Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  in 
three  pints  of  water,  till  the  whole  becomes  thick  and 
pulpy.  With  this  and  yesst,  and  six  pounds  of  flour, 
make  your  dough.  In  this  way,  it  is  said,  ss  much 
bread  will  be  made,  as  if  eight  pounds  of  floor,  with, 
on t  the  rice,  had  been  naed. — Am.  Agriculturist. 


Ordcr  of  Agriculture.  The  King  of  Prussia 
has  just  created  an  ordcr  destined  exclusively  to  agri- 
culture, thai  is  to  say,  to  cultivators  and  persons  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  this  department  of  industry. 
The  decoration  bears  on  one  side  the  effigy  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  on  the  other  the  motto,  "  for  sgri- 
cultural  merit,"  surrounded  with  a  crown  of  wheat, 
with  vine  and  olive  leaves.    The  exergue  bears  the 
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Fur  the  School  JuurnaL 

Errors  in  Pronunciation. 

oui  schools  would  be  loo  tedious  a  task,  and,  even 
though  it  were  practicable,  it  would  occupy  space  in 
your  valuable  Journal,  that  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
profitably  employed.  Still,  if  each  errors  could  be 
classi  fied,  if  a  few  principles  could  be  laid  down  winch 
affect  u-hole  classes  of  words,  a  COBQOr  of  your  paper, 
it  seems  to  me,  could  hardly  be  more  usefully  employ- 
ed. Allow  roc  to  make  an  a  lie  nipt  towards  the  at* 
tainment  of  so  desirable  an  object. 

First,  then,  I  would  lay  dowo  as  a  rule  I  hat  admit* 
of  an  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  that  vowel*  in  the 
syllables  that  precede  and  follow  the  accented  sylla- 
ble, uniformly  take  the  obscure  sound.  This  sound 
differ*  entirely  from  the  short  sound  given  by  Walker. 
It  is  entirely  unnoticed  by  that  onhocpist.  It  is  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  all  the  vowels,  more  uearly 
leseinbling  the  ahort  sound  of  u  than  any  other  iu  the 
language.  Its  striking  resemblance  in  the  different 
vowels  will  bo  readily  observed  in  the  final  syllable* 
of  the  following  wojjajj*  : 

Altar,  alter,  elixir,  actor,  sulphur,  any. 

This  rule  is  constantly  violated  in  the  school*,  and 
bot  too  frequently  in  the  pulpit,  until  the  minister  be- 
comes exclusively  engaged  with  hi*  subject.  So  long 
as  he  is  anxious  to  read  correctly,  earnestly  attentive 
to  sounds,  jl  is  ten  to  one  but  be  goes  wrong.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  is  wholly  occupied  with  ideas,  he  is  al- 
most equally  sure  to  go  right.  To  make  my  mean- 
ing plain,  I  annex  a  few  examples  : 

In  tarantula  and  .Amanda,  the  a  in  the  first  and  last 
syllables  i*  wrongly  pronounced  as  in  fate.  They 
•hould  be  sounded  a*  in  liar.  In  epitome,  eleven,  re- 
turn, December,  peculiar,  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  is 
pronounced  as  in  be.  Should  be  as  in  fuel,  alter.  The 
t  in  miraculous  and  divan,  is  pronounced  as  in  fire. 
Should  be  as  in  logic,  elixir.  The  o  in  commotion, 
content,  domain,  domestic,  is  pronounced  as  in  dog. 
Should  be  a*  in  actor,  felon. 

By  consulting  a  dictionary  it  will  bo  found  that  the 
errors  arising  from  this  source  amount  to  many  thou- 
sands, all  of  which  may  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the 
principle  I  have  pointed  out.  Reading  aloud  the 
words  from  a  dictionary  would  form  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise for  a  class,  if  tho  teacher  would  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  recitation  to  detect  and  point  out  the 
defective  pronunciation.   But  such  an  exercise  in  the 


hands  of  one  of  our  dreaming  teachers  would  be  worse 
than  useless. 

But  what  can  bo  the  cause  of  this  singular  error, 
which  causes  so  much  bad  reading ;  keeping  us  right 
when  least  attentive,  and  leading  us  wrong  when  most 
anxious  to  be  correct  1  Two  reasons  have  occurred 
to  my  mind.  If  wrong,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
rectified. 

The  first  is,  that  teachers  of  enunciation  have  not 
sufficiently  qualified  their  direction*  to  "  pronounce 
every  syllable  distinctly."  This,  though  in  one  sense 
true,  is  very  liable  to  bo  mistaken.  For  the  syllable 
on  either  side  of  the  accented  one  ought  to  be  passed 
over  "  with  more  rapidity  and  with  a  lees  distinct  ut- 
terance," to  use  the  words  of  Webster. 

The  other  cause  that  seems  to  me  to  lead  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  is,  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
syllables  in  the  spelling  classes.  For  instance,  in 
spelling  such  words  as  attend,  concede,  revert,  promote, 
the  first  syllabic  of  each  is  recited  as  follows  :  a-t  at, 
c-o-n  con,  r-e  re,  p-r-o  pro ;  giving  to  the  first  two 
the  short,  and  to  the  last  two  the  long  sound*  of  the 
vowels,  whereas  all  of  them  ought  to  have  the  obscure 
sound. 

If  these  be  the  true  causes,  the  remedies  are  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  obvious.  First,  pupils  that  fall  into 
the  error  should  be  teminded,  that  in  speaking  (and 
reading  is  nothing  more  than  speaking  from  a  book) 
words  and  syllables  are  pronounced  with  very  differ- 
ent degrees  both  of  rapidity  and  distinctness ;  that  ac- 
cented syllables  and  emphatic  words  should  be  sound- 
ed long  and  strong,  all  others  with  more  rapidity 
and  with  a  less  distinot  utterance."  Secondly,  in 
spelling,  the  pronunciation  of  the  separate  syllables 
should  be  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  or,  if  they  must 
be  pronounced,  (though  I  confess  I  see  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  practice),  it  should  be  done  correctly, 
i.e.  re  in  reform  should  no  longer  be  pronounced  a*  re 
in  regent ;  in  in  inform,  no  longer  like  in  in  infant } 
eon  in  convene,  no  longer  like  con  in  convent,  Ac. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  in  Worcester's  Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary  for  exception*  to  the  principle  above 
laid  down.  The  only  word  that  1  have  found  that  ap- 
pears to  differ  is  amen.  But  this  is  not  properly  an 
English  word.  In  his  large  now  work,  however,  the 
Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary,  I  find  he  has  given 
several  dissyllabic  words  ending  in  o,  inch  aa  negro, 
bubo,  echo,  sago,  with  both  vowels  long.  I  presume 
the  latter  to  bo  in  accordance  with  the  pronunciation 
of  the  best  speaker*. 

1  shall  resume  this  subject  in  yonr  next  number. 

Pittaford,  Sept.  30,  1847.  P. 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

Importance  of  a  Thorough  Understanding 

OP  THE  MEANING  OP  WORDS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION. 

The  study  of  language  is  the  most  important  that 
can  be  pursued,  as  it  is  the  key  to  every  other.  If 
correctly  taught,  it  unlocks  the  pales  of  the  Temple 
of  Science,  and  permits  the  youthful  learner  to  enter 
within  its  portals,  to  contemplate  its  treasures,  and 
feast  his  mind  on  the  exhaustless  store  of  entertain- 
ments there  provided.  While  this  has  been  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  sttention  of  the  scholar  sedulously  di- 
rected to  elementary  sounds  snd  thejr  combinations, 
that  he  might  acquire  a  good  enunciation,  and  to  the 
study  of  Grammar  to  become  acquainted  with  ihe  con- 
struction of  our  Isngusge,  its  idioms  and  philologic 
rules,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
words  has  been  nearly  nnthought  of. 

In  very  few,  comparatively,  of  our  Common  Schools 
has  this  must  important  branch  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion been  introduced.  The  pupil  has  been  left  to 
commit  the  spelling  columns  of  his  book,  till  tl.ey  be- 
come as  familiar  to  him  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  yet  very  few  of  the  words  convey  to  his  mind  any 
distinct  idea — they  are  mere  combinations  of  sound 
destitute  of  meaning.  Spelling  thus  becomes  a  mere 
mechanical  exercise,  and  sounds  are  vociferated  with 
parrot-like  fluency. 

The  fact  that  words  form  the  medium  through 
which  thought  becomes  tangible,  and  knowledge  is 
rendered  available,  should  furoish  s  powerful  stimulant 
to  a  diligent  study  of  their  use  and  meaning.  If  the 
words  used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  are  only  imperfectly 
understood,  they  may  as  well  not  be  listened  to  or 
perused  ;  or,  at  least,  they  fall  far  short  of  conveying 
that  instruction  which  would  be  otherwise  furnished. 
Our  scholars,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  spell  out 
words  of  a  few  letters,  are  introduced  to  reading  les- 
sons, and  these  form  a  daily  exercise,  during  nesrly 
the  whole  course  of  their  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  The  inquiry  is  naturally  suggested,  do  they 
understand  what  they  read?  Are  the  subjects  suited 
to  their  capacity,  instructive,  and  familiarly  illustra- 
ted !  Are  they  questioned  in  regard  to  their  import, 
and  the  more  difficult  words  that  occur  fully  explain- 
ed ?  As  far  as  my  own  observation  has  extended,  it 
is  far  otherwise.  The  pupils  would  be  ill  prepared 
to  give  the  collective  idea  of  a  sentence,  or  the  par- 
ticular meaning  of  each  word.  There  are  honorable 
exceptions.  There  arc  teachers  who  make  it  a  prom- 
inent point  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words.  In  the 
mass  of  our  schools,  however,  the  orthography  of 
words  has  been  taught,  to  the  exclusive  neglect  of 
their  definitions. 

This  deficiency  is  regarded  as  a  radical  defect  in 
oar  system  of  education.  Every  branch  of  science, 
every  department  of  knowledge,  is  shrouded  in  com- 
parative mystery,  which  familiarity  with  definitions 
would  easily  remove.  For  even  technical  terms  often 
occur  in  the  pupils  course  of  reading  which  open  a 
channel  for  useful  hints  and  valuable  suggestions. — 
Even  the  accomplished  scholar,  through  every  stage 
of  his  progress,  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  this  a 


fundamental  error  in  his  early  education.  When  the 
scholar  comes  to  make  a  practical  application  of  his 
knowledge — when  ike  precise  import  of  the  phrase- 
ology he  uses  may  affect  his  character,  or,  at  least, 
the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  idea  he  essays  to  ex* 
press,  he  is  compelled  to  consult  his  dictionary  in  re- 
gard to  many  common  words.  It  was  once  the  com* 
plaint  of  one  of  our  ablest  authors  that,  slthough  he 
had  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  wished  to  say,  be  could* 
notse>  it.  Language  adequate  to  his  theme  was  not 
at  liis  command.  The  teacher  of  the  common  and 
higher  school  has  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  composition,  from  the  inca- 
pacity of  his  pupils  to  express  with  ease  their  ideas 
of  the  most  familiar  subjects,  the  result  of  deficient 
early  training. 

When  we  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation are  favored  with  a  classical  edocalion,  how  few 
comparatively  enjoy  any  advantages,  beyond  what  are 
afforded  by  the  district  schools,  any  improvement 
which  ean  be  introduced  into  them  rises  in  importance. 
The  common  schools  are  the  People's  Seminaries,  de- 
signed to  furnish  sn  elementary  education,  which  shall 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  the  boaai  of  New 
England,  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  her  inhabitants 
are  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  why  teach  the 
mere  att  of  reading,  and  leave  the  untutored  child,  in 
the  mazes  of  comparative  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
what  he  chances  to  peruse.  We  do  not  assert  that  no 
benefits  accrue  from  this  method,  or  even  from  the 
spelling  exercises  as  they  are  generally  conducted. — 
The  eultivation  of  the  memory  alone  is  preferable  to 
leaving  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  to  the  dominion  of 
thorns  snd  thistles. 

Whatever  proficiency  a  Btudent  who  leaves  our 
schools  may  have  made  in  the  sciences  usually  taught , 
he  cannot  "  properly  be  said  to  nwVe  learned  even  the 
an  of  reading,"  if  he  cannot  read  understanding^  any 
common  English  book,  and  comprehend  the  terms 
used  in  discourses  upon  moral,  religious  or  literary 
subjects.  We  often  hear  the  remark  in  regard  to  a 
public  speaker,  "  be  does  not  come  down  to  my  com- 
prehension." Has  the  hearer  a  right  to  .make  this 
requisition  T  Should  he  not  rather  be  required  to  come 
up  to  the  speaker?  Shall  the  writer  or  speaker  be  re- 
quired to  dilute  his  composition  by  the  use  of  ineffi- 
cient language — shall  he  weave  the  weh  as  thin  aa 
gossamer,  that  the  thought  may  be  scanned  through 
its  flimsy  drapery?  The  hearer  is  the  greater  loser 
when  the  speaker's  language  is  unworthy  of  his  sub- 
ject. 

More  recently,  this  subject  has  enlisted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  distinguished  educationists.  Mr.  Web- 
ster says  "  teach  the  Child  the  meaning  of  words  as 
soon  as  he  can  comprehend  them."  Few  will  deny 
that  he  can  comprehend  them  at  a  very  early  age,  if 
the  definitions  are  familiarly  illustrated.  The  best 
methods  of  teaching  this  branch  have  become  an  ob- 
ject of  experiment  and  research,  w  ith  experienced  and. 
successful  instructors,  and  elementary  books  prepared, 
which  promise  essential  assistance.  The  analytical 
method  is  perhaps  received  with  most  favor.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  primitive  words  in  our  language 
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arc  comparatively  few  and  simple,  and  most  of  them 
at  aii  early  day,  familiar  Ui  the  child.  In  addition  to 
these,  let  him  be  taught  the  meaning  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  he  is  prepared  to  pursue  his  studies  suc- 
cessfully. The  formation  of  derivative  words  is  very 
imperfectly  understood.  How  few  children  can  tell 
the  meaning  of  many  compound  words,  w  hose  primi- 
tives compose  our  most  familiar  household  phrases. 

The  meaning  of  words  may  be  successfully  taught 
in  connection  with  reading  exercises.  The  place  they 
occupy  in  sentences,  and  the  office  they  perform  will 
contribute  to  render  explanations  more  intelligible  and 
fixed.  The  explanation  of  one  word  may  suggest 
that  of  others  of  the  same  family,  which  may  properly 
constitute  a  lesson  in  defining.  Thus  one  becomes  a 
nucleus  around  which  many,  having  a  common  prim- 
itive, may  cluster  and  all  be  more  easily  understood 
and  tetained  by  association,  which  comes  in  to  aid 
the  memory,  and,  as  both  axe  active  in  the  child  when 
duly  exercised  and  disciplined,— a  vast  command  of 
language  may  at  length  be  acquired. 

The  pupil  should  be  made  to  perceive  the  distinc- 
tion between  words  nearly  synonymous.  This  may 
be  done  by  requiring  him  to  contrast  sentences  con- 
taining aoch  word*,  or  correct  those  where  they  are 
erroneously  osed.  For  instance,  Franklin  invented 
the  laws  of  electricity,  and  Fulton  discovered  the  steam 
engine.  A  correction  of  such  sentences  or  the  forma- 
tion of  those  in  whioh  the  word*  are  used  correctly, 
would  we  think  fix  in  the  mind  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
precision  required  in  the  use  of  words  than  any  other 


To  the  eye  of  the  yonng  child  familiar  objects  should 
be  presented,  that  at  the  same  time  that  he  learns  the 
characters  which  represent  sounds,  and  the  sounds 
formed  by  the  different  combination*  of  them,  he  may 
also  learn  names  which  he  can  apply  to  thing*.  As 
he  advances  and  meets  with  words  which  are  the 
names  of  no  objects  whieh  have  come  under  his  no- 
tice,  these,  if  names  of  animals,  for  instance,  should 
be  made  a  theme  for  entertaining  instruction,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature,  habits,  and  characteristics  of  the 
animals.  If  he  has  become  a  student  of  Geography, 
he  may  in  thi*  connection  be  questioned  upon  the  cli- 
mate, face  of  the  country,  die,  where  the  animal  is 
found.  If  names  of  figures,  as  parallelogram,  penta- 
gon, occur,  they  should  be  drawn  on  the  black-board 
or  cut  out  of  pasteboard.  Let  tangible  or  visible  ob- 
jects be  prescoted  to  aid  the  pupil's  perception.— 
Words  are  but  the  sign*  of  ideas,  and,  it  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  proof,  that  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  associated 
in  the  word.  The  pupil  will  thus  become  interested— 
his  dormant  powers  which  might  well  be  sluggish 
when  occupied  with  a  routine  of  mechanical  exerci- 
ses, which  furnished  no  food  for  thought,  will  be 
aroused  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  hi*  intellectual 
energies.  He  will  be  trained  to  think,  at  a  period 
when  the  mind  is  most  susoeptiblo  of  impressions. 

Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  reflective  powers 
of  the  youthful  mind,  at  a  very  early  age,  with  a  de- 
gree of  success  which  clearly  evinces  the  case  with 
which  they  acquire  a  great  variety  of  ideas  and  exer- 


cise their  reasoning  powers  respecting  them.  By 
constantly  imparting  useful  information  during  the 
whole  course  of  elementary  instruction,  these  powers 
of  the  opening  mind  may  be  early  developed,  and  the 
germs  of  intellect  ripened  for  usefulness.  By  uni- 
formly exhibiting  sensible  objects  and  securing  his 
attention  to  explanations  and  illustrations  level  to  his 
range  of  thought,  his  acquisition  of  knowledge  will 
nearly  keep  pace  with  his  progress  in  the  srt  of  spell- 
ing end  pronunciation.  A  neglect  to  do  this  has,  in 
many  instances,  created  a  distaste  for  scholastic  pur- 
suits, driven  him  from  the  school  room,  destroyed  hi* 
relish  for  books,  end  preveoted  his  embracing  subse- 
quent opportunities  for  improvement.  "To  this 
cause,"  says  an  English  writer,  **  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  is  to  be  attributed  the  deplorable  ignorance 
which  still  pervades  the  mass  of  our  population,  not- 
withstanding the  formal  process  of  instruction  they 
undergo, — and  the  little  relish  they  feel  for  devoting 
their  leisure  hours  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  those  pursuits  which  are  congenial  to  rational  sod 
immortal  natures."  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  a  large  portion  of  our  own  population,  though  fa- 
vored with  superior  educational  privileges. 


For  the  Sob oo  1  Journal. 

The  Study  of  Grammar. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — The  remarks  of  your  corres- 
pondent respecting  iho  best  method  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Grammar  are  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideration— they  also  remind  the  writer  of  a  case  in 
point,  whieh  fell  under  his  own  observation  many 
years  since,  and  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  more 
fully  the  correctness  and  practical  bearing  of  the  prior 
ciple  advanced, — "  That  there  are  none  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  our  common  schools  which  require  great- 
er maturity  of  mind  to  pursue  to  advantage  than  thi*." 

An  individual  whose  only  literary  facilities  were 
such  as  the  district  schools  of  the  day  afforded,  and 
whose  claim  to  the  character  of  a  "  genius'*  consisted 
merely  in  industrious  habits  and  an  inquiring  mind,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  commenced  "e  study  of  grammar 
under  the  tuition  of  a  female  teacher,  and  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks,  without  anything  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  application,  he  waa  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  other  scholars  of  the  same  age  who  had 
been  pursuing  the  study  for  three  years,  and  thi*  stand 
he  was  able  to  maintain  during  the  following  winter 
in  the  first  class  in  school.   The  rapid  improvement 
in  this  instance  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  the  fact  that  a  more  mature  judgment  acted 
in  concert  with  memory,  in  connection  with  patient 
investigation,  iatlier  than  to  any  special  gift  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  and  while  the  minds  of  his  com- 
petitors were  perhaps  disgusted  with  dry  details,  and 
the  dishearening  process  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  as  it  were  by  role,  he  came  to  the  work  with 
no  such  influences  to  contend  with.    The  individual 
in  question  turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits,  and 
of  course  never  became  distinguished  a*  a  literary 
man,  and  bis  case  ia  cited  simply  as  a  proof  tbai  early 
attempts  iu  this  department  of  study  are  nol  a)  way* 
the  most  successful.  H.  K, 
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Convention  of  State  and  County  Superin- 
tendents. 

A  convention  of  State  and  County  Superintendents 
met,  according  to  adjournment  made  kat  year,  at  the 
State  Houae  in  Montpelier,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  SO, 
1847. 

In  the  tempojaty  absence  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, Hon.  D.  M.  Camp  was  appointed  President,  and 
Rev.  R.  Case  Secretary  of  convention. 

By  request  of  the  President,  Rev.  T.  Hall  led  in 
prayer. 

After  somo  preliminary  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  the  convention,  a  document  was  read  by 
Hon.  D.  M.  Camp,  which  contaiued  a  detailed  plan 
of  alterations  and  additions  to  the  existing  school  law 
— laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  resolution  waa  then  moved  by  Mi. 
Hall: 

Resolved,  That  Teachers  Institutes  are  first  on  the 
catalogue  of  instrumentalities  at  our  command,  for 
securing  a  body  of  enlightened  and  efficient  Teachers. 

After  a  fall  and  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
the  objects  and  advantages  of  Institutes  were  set  forth, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  the  Reso- 
lution was  passed  unanimously. 

Voted  thst  the  subject  of  recommeuding  Arithme- 
tics for  use  in  our  schools,  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, to  report  to  morrow  morning.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  said  committee: 

Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  State  Superintendent;  Mr. 
Howard,  Superintendent  of  Orange  county  ;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Case,  Superintendent  of  Caledonia  county. 

Voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  ot  recommending  for  nse  in  our  schools, 
a  system  of  physiology,  natural  history,  and  iotellec- 


Messrs.  Hall  of  Essex,  Robinson  of  Lamoille,  and 
Parmelee  of  Chittenden  counties,  were  appointed  said 


Mr.  Scott  eaUed^p  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
school  law,  offered  by  Mr.  Camp. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  desirableness 
of  the  proposed  amendments  was  generally  admitted, 
as  it  was  felt  that  there  was  not  time  for  the  conven- 
tion to  bestow  upon  the  bill  that  careful  attention 
which  i>s  importance  demanded,  it  waa  voted  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

Voted  that  the  present  law  ooght  so  to  be  altered 
as  to  make  the  actual  attendance  of  scholars,  rather 
than  the  whole  number  in  a  district,  the  basis,  in  part, 
for  the  distribution  of  the  public  money. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'- 
clock. 

Octobks  81,  0  A.  M. 
Convention  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  after 
the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  following  report  of 
the  committee  on  Arithmetics  waa  read  by  (he  Chair- 
man. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  inasmuch  as  Ad- 
ams' Arithmetic  (Daniel  Adams)  is  regarded  by  us 
as  superior  to  the  other  treatises  on  Arithmetic  now 
before  the  public,  except  the  series  of  Professor  De- 


fies, and  inasmuch  as  Adams'  is  in  very  gem  r;s!  use 
in  our  schools,  would  not  at  this  time  rucommend  any 
violent  or  hasty  measures,  by  way  of  introducing  any 
new  book  ;  bot  impressed  with  a  firm  and  deep  con- 
viction, that  Davies'  Elementary  and  Common  School 
Arithmetics,  whether  used  as  a  means  of  securing  a 
thorough  mental  training,  or  for  practical  purposes, 
in  the  highest  and  most  liberal  Bensc,  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
we  would  unhesitatingly  and  strongly  recommend  the 
introd action  of  these  books,  so  fast  as  a  change  can 
conveniently  be  made. 

After  remarks  by  various  individuals  the  above  re* 
port  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  committee  on  natural  history,  &c.  made  their 
report,  after  which  the  following  resolution  waa 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  so  far  as  practicable,  the  students 
of  common  schools  should  be  confined  to  those  pre- 
scribed by  tho  statute;  but  if  deemed  expedient  to  in- 
troduce any  other  studies,  we  would  recommend  Nat- 
ural History  and  Physiology  aa  roost  appropriate,  and 
Ackerman's  First  Book  of  Natural  History,  and  Cut- 
ter's Physiology,  as  text  books. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Camp,  was 
passed  unanimously. 

Rr$oked,  That  we  deem  it  important  that  private 
examinations  of  teachers  should  be  discountenanced  ; 
and  that  when  practicable,  two  or  more  towns  should 
be  grouped  together,  and  the  Superintendents  of  each 
of  those  towns  should  be  present  at  the  examinations. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Scott : 

Rrtoktd,  That  we  regard  the  Common  School 
Journal,  published  by  Meesre.  Bishop  and  Tracy,  as 
an  important  instrumentality  in  carrying  forward  our 
educational  reform,  and  therefore  worthy  of  a  liberal 
patronage;  passed  unanimously. 

Voted  that  when  this  convention  adjourn,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  the  State  House,  on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  second  Thuisday  in  Oct.  next,  at  10 o'clock,  A.  M. 

Voted  that  tbe  doings  of  this  convention  be  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 


Rorus  Cass,  Secretary. 

Papers  friendly  to  the  cause  will  please  publiab. 

The  convention  was  not  aa  fall  as  was  hoped,  yet 
through  most  of  the  session  there  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber present,  of  Superintendents  and  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  subject  of  education.  All  seemed  to 
come  with  the  best  feelings  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vital  interests  involved 
in  it.  All  fell  that  a  good  work  had  been  begun,  but, 
a  work  which  demanded  continual  and  unremitted  ef- 
forts to  carry  it  forward.  R.  C. 


The  Plaster  Blackboard. 

Perhaps  no  greater  improvement  has  been  made  in 
any  of  the  appendages  of  the  school-room,  than  in 
that  useful  article  tho  blackboard. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  colored 
plaster  instead  of  the  painted  hoard.  It  has  many 
considerations  to  recommend  it.  The  chalk  is  used 
upon  It  without  noise.    It  is  easily  erased.    There  is 
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no  reflection  of  light,  thus  obstructing  the  sight;  and 
last,  thuugh  not  least,  it  is  very  much  cheaper  thau 
boards. 

In  erecting  a  building,  the  black  surface  can  be  put 
on  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  It  can  be  applied  to  any 
old  surface  with  equal  facility.  Any  common  mason 
can  apply  it  who  knows  how  to  use  the  "  hard  finish." 
We  may  do  the  cause  of  common  schools  an  essential 
service  by  giving  tho  following  simple  directions  for 

MAKING  THE  PLASTER  BLACKBOARD. 

First,  wet  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lamp-black  with 
alcohol,  to  color  the  plaster  to  be  used,  and  mix  this 
coloring  with  the  "hard  finish,"  at  the  time  of  put. 
ting  it  on. 

The  lamp-black  may  be  wet  with  sour  beer  instead 
of  alcohol.  If  it  be  wet  with  water  it  will  not  mix 
nnifurmly  with  the  piaster  on  account  of  the  oily  mat 
ter  contained  in  it,  and  the  surface  will  not  dry  uni- 
formly black,  but  will  have  a  spotted  appearance. — 
District  School  Journal. 


Prom  Page'*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Making  a  Religious  Impression. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  gloomy  day  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November,  when  the  pupils,  consisting  of 
some  fifty  boys,  belonging  to  a  school  in  a  pleasant 
sea-port  town  in  New  England,  were  told  by  their 
teacher,  a  few  minutes  before  the  usual  hour,  that 
they  might  lay  aside  their  studies  and  prepare  for  dis- 
mission. During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  there  had 
been  one  of  those  violent  south-east  rain  storms,  so 
common  opon  the  sea-coast  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  observing  mariner,  that  a 
storm  from  the  south-east  never  continues  beyond 
twelve  or  fifteen  hoars  ;  and  when  tho  violence  of  the 
storm  abates,  it  is  a  common  remark  of  the  sailor,  that 
'  the  northwester  is  not  long  in  debt  to  the  southeaster.' 
Previous  to  this  change  of  wind,  however,  there  is 
what  is  expressively  called  tho  *•  Ml  of  the  storm,"— 
a  period  when  the  rain  ceases  to  fall,  the  wind  dies 
away  fo  a  pcrfeM  calm,  the  barometer  is  suddenly  de- 
pressed, the  clouds  hover  almost  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  causing 
•  cheerless  damp  to  settle  opon  every  thing  terrestrial, 
and  a  dreary  gloom  to  shroud  the  mind  itself.  When 
the  wind  changes,  these  clouds  are  not  gradually  dis- 
solved and  hrnken  op.  so  that  tho  eye  can  catch  tran- 
sient glimpses  of  the  bloe.sky  beyond,  as  after  a  snow 
storm  in  winter ;  hut  the  dark  drapery  is  suddenly 
lifted  up,  ns  if  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  the  western 
sky,  from  the  horizon  upwards,  is  left  more  bright 
and  more  charming  than  ever,  to  refresh  the  eye  and 
reanimate  tho  soul. 

It  was  such  a  day,  as  before  remarked,  when  the 
pupils  of  this  school— partly  because  of  the  darkness 
of  the  school-room,  and  partly  because  of  their  pro- 
tracted confinement  within  a  elose  apartment  during  a 
gloomy  afternoon — were  a  little  earlier  than  usual 
about  to  be  dismissed.  The  pupils  all  seemed  to  wel- 
come the  happy  release  that  awaited  them,— and  in 
their  eagerness  to  escape  from  confinement,  they  very 
naturally  neglected  to  observe  their  accustomed  re- 
gard for  quiet  and  order  in  laying  aside  their  books. 


ft  was,  however,  a  fixed  habit  with  the  teacher,  never 
to  give  the  signal  for  leaving  the  room  till  all  the  pu- 
pila  had  taken  the  proper  attitude  for  passing  out  with 
regularity,  and  then  had  composed  themselves  to  per- 
fect silence.  On  this  occasion  perhaps  two  minutes 
passed  away  while  the  boys  were  gradually,  almost 
impatiently,  bringing  themselves  to  a  compliance  with 
this  rule  of  the  teacher. 

During  this  interval  of  waiting,  the  clood,  on  per- 
ceived by  the  teacher,  had  been  slowly  raised  op  from 
the  western  horizon,  just  iu  time  to  allow  the  setting 
sun  to  bestow  a  farewell  glance  opon  the  sorrowing 
world  at  his  leare-taking.  Through  the  Venetian 
blinds  that  guarded  the  windows  toward  the  west.  tbe 
celestial  light  gleamed  athwart  the  apartment,  and 
painted  the  opposite  wall  in  front  of  the  pupils,  with 
streaks  of  burnished  gold  !  In  an  instant  every  coun- 
tenance was  changed.  A  smile  now  joyously  played, 
where,  before,  sadness  and  discontect  had  held  their 
moody  reign.  The  teacher  waa  reminded,  by  all  these 
circumstances,  of  the  beautiful  language  of  the  proph- 
et, which  promised  the  gift  of  "  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  What  ooold  be  more  ap- 
propriate on  this  occasion  than  a  song  of  praxse  ? — 
Without  speaking  a  single  word,  the  teacher  com- 
menced 0110  of  the  little  songs  already  familiar  to  the 
whole  school  : — 

Lo  the  henrens  are  breaking, 

Pars  and  bright  above ; 
Life  and  light  awaking, 

Murmur—  God  is  lovt — 

God  i«  lovk.  . 

Round  yon  pine-cloud  mountain, 

Flow*  u  gulden  flood ; 
Hear  tbe  sparkling  fountain, 

Whisper—  God  is  good— 

God  leoooo. 

Wake,  my  heart,  and  springing, 

Spread  thy  wings  above, — 
Soaring  still  and  singing, 

God  m  tvrr  good — 

God  is  good. 

Instantly  every  voice  that  had  ever  song,  now  otter- 
ed heart-felt  praise.  Th»  attendant  circumstances 
taken  at  the  happy  moment,  famished  sach  an  iro- 

that  they  were  felt,  as  they  never  before  had  been 
felt,  to  bo  the  words  of  precious  troth.  Every  heart 
throbbed  in  unison  with  tho  sentiment.  At  the  close 
of  the  song,  there  was  profound  silenee  in  the  room. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  the  troth  that 
God  is  good  Buemed  to  pervade  each  mind  and  hold  it 
io  silent  Pivereoce, — the  signal  for  departure  wae 
given.  One  after  another  the  boys  pressed  from  thoir 
seats  with  a  light  and  careful  step,  as  if  noise  and  haste 
would  be  a  desecration  both  of  the  time  and  place,— 
and  when  they  reached  the  open  air,  refreshing  and 
exhileraling  as  it  was,  there  was  no  boisterous  shout, 
no  rude  mirth  ;  each  took  his  homeward  course,  ap- 
parently with  a  new  and  lively  conviction  that  Goo  ta 


At  the  late  session  of  the  Windham  County  Court, 
Rev.  Addison  Brown  was  re-appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools. 

■ 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

Shall  wc  have  a  good  School  the  coming 
Winter  ? 

An  important  question  this,  surely ;  one  to  which 
no  ono  can  be  indifferent,  who  understands  in  any 
measure  how  much  is  depending  upon  it.  The  pa- 
rent who  has  the  good  o(  his  child  at  heart  will  cer- 
tainly feel  a  lively  interest  in  it.  And  so  must  every 
one  who  cares  to  see  "  internal  improvements"  pro- 
moted—  internal  I  mean  in  the  strictest  sense,  im- 
provement of  the  mind  and  heart.  Every  one  will 
feel  interested  in  it  who  cares  to  see  around  htm  a  vir- 
tuous, intelligent,  well  regulated,  and  thriving  com- 
munity. 

Who  has  not  had  occasion  to  notice  the  difference, 
the  wide  difference  between  a  good  school  and  a  bad 
one)  And  not  merely  that  difference  which  strikes 
even  a  superficial  observer  so  palpably  on  entering  a 
school  room,  but  that  which«4s  seen  in  results,  which 
can  be  plainly  traced  long  after  the  schools  have  clos- 
ed and  the  teachers  left.  ConM  the  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  be  always  seen,  how  many  of 
the  miserable  habils  in  community  would  be  traced  to 
the  school  room  for  their  origin  !  Habils  pertaining 
to  mind,  as  well  as  manners  and  morals.  How  much 
of  that  mistiness  in  which  some  minds  are  always  en- 
veloped, which  have  all  the  elements  of  clearness  and 
vigor;  how  much  vague  and  superficial  thinking,  mis- 
conception of  truth  and  wrong  application  of  princi- 
ples which  occasion  so  much  mischief. 

But  we  have  not  time,  nor  is  it  our  object  now  to 
speak  of  the  many  evils  which  result  from  the  bad 
teaching  or  bad  management  of  a  school  ;  no  one  need 
go  far  to  see  these  in  actual  existence.  But  having 
hinted  at  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  a  good  school 
over  a  bad  or  indifferent  one,  we  return  to  the  inquiry 
with  which  wo  started  :  Shall  we  have  a  good  school 
the  coming  winter  !  Moat  certainly,  if  we  can  secure 
one,  every  parent  and  committee  man,  and  child  too, 
is  ready  to  reply.  Bot  thia  is  one  of  those  good 
things  which  doe*  not  coma)  to  us  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  and  without  the  use  of  any  means  adapted 
to  secure  it.  Allow  me  to  suggest  a  few  thioga 
which  should  be  done  by  those  who  would  secure  an 
object  so  very  desirable  as  a  good  school. 

1.  In  the  first  place  look  to  the  school  house.  See 
that  it  is  made  tight  and  warm.  Have  it  "  hanked 
ap  "  if,  like  too  many  old  houses,  it  need  it.  See  that 
the  doors  are  repaired,  hnng  on  hinges  and  furnished 
with  latches.  Let  the  broken  glass  be  replaced,  and 
the  shutters  made  fast.  See  that  the  stove  is  in  or- 
der, furnished  with  shovel  and  tongs,  and  a  supply  of 
dry  wood  in  the  wood  house.  Let  the  rickety  desks 
be  made  firm  to  avoid  noise ;  and  "  last,  not  least," 
let  the  house  be  made  neat  and  clean,  and  so  give  a 
Wat  to  the  teacher  and  scholars  to  keep  it  so,  and 
don't  forget  the  pail,  mod  cop,  and  broom.  Let  the 
committee  do  all  this,  and  charge  it  to  the  district,  and 
the  district  will  not  grudge  to  pay  him. 

3.  Having  done  this,  look  out  for  a  good  teacher. 
And  first  of  all,  ask  the  applicant  to  show  his  certifi- 
cate.   Look  at  it  yourself,  and  sec  whether  it  is  full; 


or  whether,  on  account  of  his  incompetency  to  teach 
some  branch  named  in  the  statute,  that  branch  is  omit- 
ted in  his  certificate.  Do  not  employ  one  who  has 
not  been  examined, — and  for  several  reasons.  1.  The 
fact  that  he  bas  not,  is  presumptive  evidence  against 
him.  S.  Because,  although  you  may  be  satisfied  that 
the  individual  in  question  is  competent,  it  will  be  en- 
couraging a  class  who  will  apply  for  schools  while 
they  are  entirely  incompetent.  And  3.  It  is  disparag- 
ing a  good  provision  of  law. 

To  aid  you  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants, individuals  are  appointed  by  law,  to  exam- 
ine and  license.  It  is  made  their  duty,  first  of  all,  to 
require"  evidence  of  good  moral  character ;"  and  then 
personally  and  carefully  to  examine  into  their  attain- 
ments, and  so  far  as  can  be  done,  into  their  ability  to 
teach  and  manage  a  school.  And  that  they  may  not 
relax,  when  the  ordeal  has  once  been  pasted,  forget 
what  ihey  once  knew,  or  fail  to  advance  with  the  ad- 
vancirg  requirements  of  our  schools,  this  examination 
must  be  repeated  every  ytar.  And  good  teachers, 
those  who  are  conscious  they  are  qualified,  have  no 
objection,  nay  they  wish,  to  be  examined.  Do  not 
then,  incur  the  greater  risk  of  getting  a  poor  teacher, 
and  encourage  lawlessness,  by  employing  one  who 
has  not  submitted  to  an  examination. 

In  the  next  place,  make  it  an  object  4o  secure  oue 
who  has  had  experience.  In  nothing  is  it  more  true 
that  we  karn  by  experience,  than  in  teaching.  Say 
not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  "  he  will  try  harder  in  hie 
first  school ;" — why  not  Bay  the  physician  will  try 
harder  to  save  his  first  patient,  and  so  in  sickness 
choose  the  one  who  has  had  no  experience?  The 
teacher  can  certainly,  and  certainly  ought,  improve  by 
his  past  experience;  he  can  avoid  past  errors, understand 
better  the  material  on  which  be  is  to  operate,  gain  s 
facility  ineommancaling  and  illustrating,  and  a  (act  in 
managing,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  actual  ex- 
perience ;  and  he  who  does  not  ••  try  his  best"  wheth- 
er in  his  first,  second  or  twentieth  school,  should  take 
a  discharge  and  retire. 

And  in  the  next  plsce,  do  not  lose  the  opportunity 
to  secure  a  good  teacher,  simply  because  be  demands 
one  dollar,  or  five  dollars  more  wages.  The  actual 
worth  of  a  good  teacher,  over  and  above  that  of  a  poor 
one,  cannot  be  told  in  dollars.  Do  not  mind  a  little  extra 
trouble  or  expense  :  get  a  good  one,  and  you  will  find 
your  reward  *  after  maoy  days,*  if  not  sooner.  If  you 
cannot  raise  money  enough  in  your  district  to  employ 
a  first  rate  male  teacher,  you  can  surely  to  employ  a 
first  rate  female  teacher.  Then  do  it.  There  are 
many  such  to  be  bad ;  many  whose  schools  would 
compare  favorably,  in  every  desirable  quality,  with 
the  best  in  the  land.  Instead  then,  of  hiring  a  cheap, 
inexperienced  master,  hire  an  experienced,  and  ap- 
proved mistress. 

1  may  perhaps  suggest  some  things  in  another  arti- 
cle, important  to  be  done,  after  securing  a  teacher,  in 
|  order  to  have  a  good  school.  R-  C. 

 :  . — _  

The  Bulk  of  the  Kartm.  The  earth,  speaking 
roundly  is  3O0O  miles  in  diameter,  the  atmorphere 
is  calculated  to  be  50  miles  in  altitude ;  the  loftiest 
mountain  peak  is  estimated  at  5  miles  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  for  this  height  baa  never  been  visited  by 
man,  the  deepest  mine  that  he  has  formed  is  1650  feet; 
and  his  own  suture  does  not  average  6  feet.  There- 
fore, if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  construct  a  globe 
806  feet— or  twice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
— in  diameter,  aod  to  place  upon  any  one  point  of  its 
surface  an  atom  of  1— 1380th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
aod  l-7S0th  part  of  an  inch  in  height,  it  would  cor- 
rectly denote  the  proportion  that  man  bears  to  the  earth 
upon  which  be  moves. 

Employment  of  Female  Teachers. 

ExtraoU  from  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  Horses 
Mann,  for  the  year  1815. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  schools,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
consists  in  the  great  proportionate  increase  in  the 
numtier  of  female  teachers  employed. 
In  1837,  the  n amber  of  male  teachers  in  all  onr 
public  schools,  waa       -  2370 

Of  females,   3501 

In  the  school  year  1843—4,  it  was,  mates,  9529 
Females,   4581 

Increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers,      -  150 
do  "        femalo      "        -  990 

Daring  the  same  time,  the  number  of  schools 

in  the  State,  has  increased  only  -  -  418 
This  change  in  public  sentiment,  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  female  teachers,  I  believe  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  the  soundest  philosophy, 
la  not  woman  destined  to  conduct  the  rising  genera- 
tion, of  both  sexes,  at  least  through  all  the  primary 
stages  of  education?  Has  not  the  Author  of  nature 
pro-adapted  her,  by  constitution,  and  faculty,  and 
temperament,  for  this  noble  work!  What  station  of 
beneficent  labor  can  she  aspire  to,  more  honorable,  or 
more  congenial  to  every  pure  and  generous  impulse? 
In  the  great  system  of  society,  what  other  part  can 
she  act,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  refinement 
and  purification  of  the  race?  How  othcrw'ae  can  she 
so  well  vindicate  her  right  to  an  exalted  station  in  the 
scale  of  being ;  and  cause  that  shameful  sentence  of 
degradation  by  which  she  has  so  long  been  dishonored, 
to  be  repealed  ?  Four-fifths  of  all  the  women  who 
have  ever  lived,  have  been  the  slaves  of  man, — the 
menials  in  his  household,  the  drudges  in  his  field,  the 
instruments  of  his  pleasure ;  or  at  best,  the  gilded 
toys  of  his  leisure  days  in  court  or  palace.  She  has 
been  outlawed  from  honorable  service,  and  almost  in- 
capacitated, by  her  servile  condition,  for  the  highest 
aspirations  after  usefulness  and  renown.  But  a  noble 
revenge  awaits  her.  By  a  manifestation  of  the  supe- 
riority of  moral  power,  she  can  triumph  over  that 
physical  power  which  hat  hitherto  subjected  her  to 
bondage.  She  can  bless  those  by  whom  she  has  been 
wronged.  By  refilling  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of 
man,  she  can  change  the  objects  of  his  ambition  ;  and 
with  changed  objects  of  ambition,  the  fields  of  honor- 
able exertion  can  bo  divided  between  the  sexes.  By 
inspiring  nobler  desires  for  nobler  objects,  she  can 
break  down  the  ascendancy  of  those  selfish  motives 
that  have  sought  their  gratification  io  her  submission 
and  inferiority.    All  this  she  can  do  more  rapidly  and 


more  effectually  than  it  can  ever  be  done  in  any  other 
way,  unless  through  miracles,  by  training  the  young 
to  j later  notions  of  honor  and  duty,  and  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  true  dignity  and  destiny  of  the  race. 

The  more  extensive  employment  of  females  for  ed- 
ucating the  young,  will  be  the  addition  of  a  new  and 
mighty  power  to  the  forces  of  civilization,  it  is  a  pow- 
er, also,  which,  heretofore,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
has  been  unappropriated ;  which  has  been  allowed, 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  men,  to  ran  to 
waste.  Hence  it  will  be  an  addition  to  one  of  the 
grandest  spheres  of  human  usefulness,  without  any 
subtraction  from  other  departments  ; — a  gain  without 
a  loss.  For  ail  females,— the  great  majority, — who 
are  destined,  In  the  course  of  Providence,  to  sustain 
maternal  relations,  no  occupation  or  apprenticeship 
can  be  so  serviceable ;  but,  in  this  connection,  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  that,  according  to  the  census 
of  Massachusetts,  theie  are  almost  eight  thousand 
more  females  than  males  belonging  to  the  State. 

But  if  a  female  is  to  assume  the  performance  of  a 
teacher's  duties,  she  must  be  endowed  with  high  qual- 
ifications. If  devoid  of  mental  superiority,  then  she 
inevitably  falls  back  into  that  barbarian  relation,  where 
physical  strength  measures  itself  against  physical 
strength.  In  that  contest  she  can  never  hope  to  suc- 
ceed ;  or,  if  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  only  as  an  Ama- 
zon, and  not  as  a  personification  of  moral  power. — 
Opportunities,  therefore,  should  be  every  where  open- 
ed for  the  fit  qualification  of  female  teachers ;  and  all 
females  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  appro- 
priate natural  endowments,  should  be  encouraged  to 
qualify  themselves  for  this  sacred  work.  Those  who 
have  worthily  improved  sueh  opportunities,  should  he 
rewarded  with  social  distinction  and  generous  emolu- 
ments. Society  cannot  do  less  than  this,  on  its  own 
account,  for  those  who  are  improving  its  condition  ; 
though  for  the  actors  themselves,  in  this  beneficent 
work,  the  highest  rewards  must  forever  remain  where 
God  and  nature  have  irrevocably  placed  them, — in 
the  consciousness  of  well-doing. 

Doing  Good  to  Others. 

"  Power  to  do  good,"  says  Lord  Baoon,  "  m  tha 
true  and  lawful  and  of  aspiring.  Merit  and  good 
works  id  the  end  of  man's  motion  ;  and  conscience  of 
the  same  is  the  accomplishment  of  man's  rest;  for  if 
man  can  be  a  patlaker  of  God's  actions,  be  mill  ha  a 
partaker  of  God's  rest."    Again  he  says  : — 

"  Wisdom  for  roan's  self  is  in  many  branches  there- 
of a  depraved  thing.  It  ia  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that 
will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it  fall. 
It  ia  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrust  out  the  badg- 
er who  digged  and  made  room  for  him.  It  ia  the 
wisdom  of  crocodiles,  who  shed  tears  whan  they  would 
devour.  But  that  which  ie specially  to  be  noted  is, 
that  those  which,  as  Cioero  says  of  Pnmpay,  are  nic 
amanles  sine  riecA,  are  many  times  oofottonate.  Aid 
whereas  they  have  all  their  time  sacrificed  to  them- 
selves, they  are  in  the  end  themselves  sacrificed  to 
the  inconsistency  of  fortune,  whoso  wioga  they  thought 
by  their  self  wisdom  to  have  pinioned."— Lord  fl«o«, 
by  \fonIagw,  1*  oai.  p.  978. 
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Treatment  of  Children. 

Those  who  are  doll  or  behind  others,  either  from 
haviog  been  neglected  at  home,  ot  from  any  other 
cause,  should  be  especially  encouraged  by  tbe  teacher. 

A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  charge 
of  one  of  the  departments  in  a  boy  s  school,  in  a  neigh- 
boring city,  states  that  a  lady  came  to  her  school  one 
morning  with  her  son,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  "  had  been  suspended  from  every  other  school 
io  that  section  of  tbe  city,  for  truancy  and  other  had 
conduct."  Tbe  mother  said  to  her,  "he  is  a  very 
bad  boy.  II is  father  and  1  have  whipped  him  and 
whipped  him,  but  it  does  no  good.  Yon  will  be 
obliged  to  punish  him,  he  is  so  very  bad."  Tbe 
young  lady,  immediately  aAer  the  mother  left  the 
school  room,  said  to  the  boy,  in  a  very  kind  affection- 
ate manner,  (she  was  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  young 

lady,)  "  Charles,  I  wish  you  to  go  to  Mr.  's,  in 

 -street,  and  take  a  letter  for  me;  and  as  it  is  a 

matter  of  some  importance  to  me,  I  wish  you  to  go 
and  return  as  soon  as  you  can  without  injury  to  your- 
self, and  bring  me  an  answer."  "The  boy  then," 
said  the  young  lady,  "raised  his  head  (which  op  to 
that  time,  had  been  dropped  down)  and  smiled.  He 
took  the  letter,  and  judging  from  tho  lime  lie  was  ab- 
sent, and  from  his  appearance  when  be  returned,  ho 
must  have  run  all  tbe  way  there  and  back.  I  compli- 
mented bim,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  for  the  prompt- 
ness, expressed  fears  that  he  had  injured  himself  in 
consequence  of  running  so  fast,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness  in  going  for  me;  with  all  of  which  he 
seemed  highly  pleased.  I  then  gave  him  a  seat  in  a 
class ;  and,  occasionally,  for  several  days,  requested 
him  to  do  errands  forme:  and,"  she  concluded  by 
saying,  that  "  I  never  had  a  better  boy  in  school  than 
Charles  was,  during  the  eighteen  months  which  he 
attended  my  school."  This  boy  had,  most  probably, 
never  received  any  encouragement  to  do  well  before. 
—  CoLb  on  Punishment. 

Newspapers  in  Teaching  Geography. 

On  pago  115  of  Fowle'e  Teacher*'  Institute,  in 
speaking  of  his  Geography  for  Schools,  he  says  : 

"  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  this  was  the 
first  book  that  recommended  the  reading  of  Newspa- 
pers to  the  opper  classes  in  Geography.  Every 
teacher  knows  that  mnoh  of  the  geography  taught  in 
o«r  schools  is  not  such  as  is  of  every  day  use  in  soci- 
ety and  common  life  ;  and  perhaps  nothing  so  com- 
pletely shows  what  should  be  taught  for  geography 
as  these  very  newspapers.  All  that  is  doing  in  the 
world  is  there  recorded  long  before  it  gets  into  books. 
The  mero  record  of  arrivals  and  elea  ranees  is  an  ex- 
cellent lesson.  The  reading  of  the  news  shows  in 
what  the  books  are  deficient ;  and  if,  while  the  teach- 
er is  reading  to  the  class,  they,  atlas  in  hand,  find  tho 
places  mentioned,  or,  slate  in  hand,  record  them  lo  be 
found  against  the  next  lesson,  a  fund  of  geographies! 
knowledge  will  be  acquired,  that  may  be  sought  for 
in  vain  among  the  pages  of  the  text  hooks." 

In  the  Geography  itself,  the  author,  among  other 
remarks,  says:  "  It  was  my  custom,  when  a  teacher 
to  take  snch  pupils  as  were  acquainted  with  tho  text' 


book,  and  read  them  the  ship  news,  advertisements, 
and  such  paragraphs  as  related  to  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, improvements,  disasters,  wars  and  other  inci- 
dents in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Few  newspapers  are  so  barren  as  not  to  furnish 
enough  matter  of  this  sort  for  a  profitable  lesson,  and 
the  author  always  found  this  kind  of  lesson  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  children,  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  world,  and  enabling  him  to  impress  the  names 
and  situation  of  places  upon  their  minds  by  connect- 
ing them  with  useful  and  agreeable  information." 

Let  Children  Sing. 

"  All  children  can  learn  to  sing  if  they  begin  io 
season.  I  do  not  say  all  will  have  the  same  sweet 
voice  of  the  nightingale ;  for  some  have  naturally 
sweet,  mild  and  soft  voices  when  they  talk,  while 
others  speak  in  loud,  strong  and  masculine  tones. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  singing. 

"  Tn  Germany  every  child  is  taught  to  use  its  voice 
while  young.  In  their  schools  all  join  in  singing  as 
a  regular  exercise,  as  much  as  they  attend  lo  tbe 
atudy  of  geography;  and  in  their  churches  the  sing- 
ing is  not  confined  to  a  choir,  who  sit  apart  from  the 
others,  perhaps  in  one  comer  of  the  house,  hut  there 
ia  a  vast  tide  of  incense  going  forth  loGod  from  every 
heart  which  can  give  utterance  to  this  language  from 
the  soul. 

"  Children,  sing !  yes,  sing  with  your  whole  hearts  ! 
David  sung  before  tbe  Lord,  and  it  is  meet  that  yea 
should  do  the  same  ;  and  always,  when  angry  feelings 
rise  in  your  breasts,  oarb  and  check  them  by  singing 
sweet  and  cheerful  songs." 

Thb  Opinion  or  a  Tkacmcx  or  former  times. — 
"  The  first  and  chiefest  point  is,  that  the  diligent  mas- 
ter make  not  the  scholar  haste  too  much  ;  but  that  in 
continuance  and  diligence  of  teaching  he  make  bim 
rehearse  so  that  while  he  hath  not  perfectly  that  which 
is  behind,  he  suffereth  him  not  to  proceed  ;  for  this 
posting  haste,  ovcrthroweth  a  great  sort  of  wits,  and 
casteth  them  into  amazed n ess,  when  they  know  not 
how  they  shall  go  forward  or  backward,  but  slick  fast 
as  one  plunged,  that  cannot  tell  what  to  do  or  which 
way  to  turn,  and  then  the  master  thinkcth  the  scholar 
to  be  a  dullard,  and  the  scholar  thinkcth  the  study  too 
hard  for  his  wit,  and  the  one  hath  an  evil  opinion  of 
the  other,  when  the  fault  is  in  neither,  but  io  the  man- 
ner of  teaching." 

A  rithwktical  Qv ESTioH.  A  gentleman ,  deceased , 
directed  by  his  will  that  his  eldest  child  have  -ClOO 
and  one  nghth  of  what  remained  of  his  property  ;  the 
second,  -£'200  and  one-eighth  of  what  then  remained  ; 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  each  having  a  legacy  of  £100 
more  than  the  preceding  one.  Now,  on  dividing  tho 
property,  it  was  found  that  each  received  the  same. 
How  many  children  did  the  gentl  craan  leave  1  What 
was  his  fortune,  and  how  much  did  each  receive? 

Suppose  a  man  owes  $  10(H),  what  sum  ehaH  he  pay 
daily,  so  as  to  cancel  the  debt,  principal  and  interest, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  reckoning  it  at  six  percent,  stm- 
pic  interest  ? 
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The  Agricultural  Fairs. 

We  have  before  as  accounts  of  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Windham,  Windsor,  Orange,  Caledonia, 
Washington, Franklin,  Chittenden,  Addison,  and  Rot- 
land  County  Agricnltural  Societies,  with  the  lists  of 
Premiums  awaided,  &c.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
crowd  into  oar  sheet  the  details  of  them  all.  We 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  geneul  notices. 

Addresses  were  delivered  at  Brattlcboro  by  Hon. 
W.  B.  Ranney  ;  at  Woodstock  by  Hon.  Jacob  Colla- 
mer;  at  Montpelier  by  R.  Richardson,  Esq.,  (Prize 
Address)  ;  at  Rutland  by  Hon.  Ccorge  P.  Marsh  ;  at 
-Burlington  by  J.  W.  May,  Esq. ;  at  Vergeooes  by 
Professor  Meacham . 

The  attendance  was  every  where  large,  the  esti- 
mates being  from  9000  to  4000  ;  whieh  shows  a  very 
lively  and  increasing  interest  in  these  occasions,  and 
is  sufficient  proot  of  the  popularity  of  the  small  State 
appropriation  which  has  been  the  means  of  calling  so 
many  of  these  societies  into  existence.  And  we  may 
add  that  these  gatherings  of  oar  population  were  not 
the  least  interesting  objects  that  invited  the  stranger's 
notice.  It  is  worth  the  while  to  look  upon  a  large 
promiscuous  assembly  of  ihc  men  and  women  of  Ver- 
mont, and  to  notice  the  vigor  and  intelligence  that  are 
applied  to  the  culture  of  our  fields  and  the  manage- 
ment of  our  honseholds.  Good  order,  freedom  from 
noise  and  disturbance  of  any  kind,  from  intemperance, 
wrangling,  and  profane  language,  were  circumstances 
observable  everywhere,  and  were  fitted  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  every  true  Vcrmonter.    At  St.  Johnsbury 

license  vote  of  the  County  to  attempt  the  revival  of 
obsolete  fashions  ;  but  the  ease  was  disponed  of,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary's  report,  as  follows  :— 

"One  [of  the  swinish  family)  of  a  dubious  character, 
rather  striped,  was  exhibited  for  a  short  time  in  a  shed 
(or  gravt  ttye)  near  Cy,  but  the  proximity  to  the  mon- 
uments of  the  dead,  probably  produced  so  strong  a 
sense  of  the  letideney  of  the  exhibition,  that  the  own- 
er adjourned  into  a  neighboring  field,  where  be  was 
soon  greeted  by  certain,  honorable  personages,  deputed 
by  the  State  of  Vermont  to  lake  special  charge  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  keep  out  of  mischief." 

The  Premiums  for  Field  Crops  are  awarded  later 
in  the  season,  and  we  generally  have  with  them  valu- 
able information  in  regard  to  modes  of  culture,  &c. 
Tbcy  will  furnish  important  matter  at  another  time. 
The  lists  before  us  of  articles  exhibited  include  work- 
ing oxen,  beeves,  milk  cows,  steera,  heifers,  hulls, 
calves ;  stud  horses,  geldings,  mares,  colts  ;  bucks, 
ewes.  lambs,  (saxony,  merino,  grade,  long-woolcd,) 
wool  in  the  fleece  ;  swine  ;  poultry  ;  butter,  cheese  ; 
potatoes,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  tomatoes, 
pumpkins,  squashes,  cabbages,  melons  ;  flowers  ;  ap- 
ples, pears,  poaches,  plums,  grapes;  sngvr,  honey ; 
plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  seyihes,  horse-rakes, 
!  presses, churns,  &e.&c. ;  leather,  boots,  shoes, 
r,  cabinet  work,  printing,  Ac.;  broad 
9,  flannels,  eilk  in 


forms,  carpets,  rugs,  linen,  tow  cloth  ;  marble  ;  and 
innumerable  kinds  of  household  manufactures,  for  or- 
nament or  substantia)  use  ;  also,  orchards  and  nurs- 
eries. The  object  has  been  to  call  forth  a  fair  exhi- 
bition of  the  fruits  of  Vermont  industry  in  its  various 
departments.  The  people  have  this  year  responded 
to  the  call  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before  ; 
and  with  this  additional  experjence,arrangements  will 
doubtless  be  made  for  next  year,  which  will  result  in 
a  still  more  complete  and  gratifying  display. 

In  regard  to  the  leading  interests  of  the  State,  the 
evidences  of  progress  were  very  decided.  Our  flocks 
and  herds  are  undoubtedly  improving,  and  a  new  spir- 
it of  enterprise  is  beginning  to  manifest  its  fruits. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  these  interesting  occasions  : — 

  « 

CIUTTENDEN  COtNTY. 

The  22d  and  23d  of  September  were  days  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  farmers  anJ  friends  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Domestic  Industry  of  the  County  of  Chitten- 
den and  their  numerous  visitors  from  adjoining  Coun- 
ties and  sister  State.  The  skies  eould  not  have  been 
more  auspicious,  the  roads  were  in  fine  order,  and 
nothing  to  induce  any  to  *«  stay  away."  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  22d,  every  road  IcaJiug  to  Burlington 
was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  four-footed  animals,  the 
products  of  farms,  shops,  and  dwellings,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  (not  patent  ones,  manufactured  by  French 
dancing  masters,)  Lads  and  Lasses,  all  going  to  the 
"  CATTLE  SHOW."  The  best  feeling  prevailed, 
and  nothing  transpired  during  the  two  days  to  inter- 
rupt it,  unless  it  might  have  been  some  spirit  of  rival- 
ry known  only  to  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Society  were  greatly  indebted  to  their  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  the  fine  order  and  ar- 
rangement which  allowed  all  to  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Vermont  stands  high  as  an  agricultural 
Stale,  and  all  strangers  present  acknowledged  she 
well  deserved  her  reputation.  One  English  gentle- 
man remarked,  after  visiting  the  show-grounds  and 
taking  a  survey  of  the  Town  Hall,  that  the  show  of 
the  ruddy,  happy  faces  of  our  Green  Mountain  Girls 
alono  was  worth  more  than  a  guinea.  The  show  of 
animals,  farm  implements,  &c,  was  on  the  beautiful 
grounds  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  known  as 
the  "Camp  Ground,"  which  a  few  years  since  was 
purchased  by  the  town  of  Burlington  for  public  pur- 
poses. The  exhibition  of  Fruit,  Domestic  Manufac- 
tures, Butler,  Cheese,  &c.  &c,  was  in  the  large 
Town  Hall. 

The  show  of  Cattle  was  very  extensive.  As  the 
books  of  entry  have  not  ail  been  returned  to  iho  Sec- 
retary, he  is  not  able  to  state  the  precise  number ; 
bat  they  were  entered  by  numbers,  some  of  them 
numbered  nearly  400.  The  ro;v  of  Ilorees  was  near 
half  a  mile  in  length,  while  one  side  of  the  grounds 
was  oeeopied  by  pesa  for  sheep,  &c,  and  the  centre 
for  form  implements,  &e.  Ac. 

On  Horses  the  Socioty  offered  no  premiums  except 
for  studs,  mares,  and  colts  three  years  old  and  under. 
Of  these  classes  the  show  ex ce lieu  any  previous  one, 
and  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  new  spirit  of  cnicr- 
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prise  which  pervades  this  department  of  agrioultual 
improvement. 

Of  Cattle--pariicularly  native—  we  have  never  seen 
the  show  equalled.  Some  of  them,  for  good  &ize, 
fair  proportions,  and  perfect  symmetry  of  form,  can- 
not be  excelled  by  any  foreign  importations. 

A  very  respectable  number  of  thorough  bred  cattle 
were  on  the  ground,  and  their  appearance  indicated 
either  great  attention  on  the  part  of  their  owners,  or 
the  superiority  of  the  pastures  of  Vermont.  We  aaw 
no  better  Durhams,  Devons,  Hereford s  or  Ayishires 
at  Saratoga,  as  to  size  or  form,  while  the  cattle  bred  in 
Vermont  showed  a  decided  superiority  in  their  fine 

The  exhibition  of  Working  Oxen  and  Steers  was 
good, — and  specimens  of  their  training  were  witnessed 
that  alone  were  worth  the  trouble  of  a  two-day's  jour- 
ney. Besides  the  usual  economical  movements  of 
turning,  backing,  thequick  step,  &c.  they  were  made 
to  perform,  by  mere  motions  and  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
some  of  the  fancy  evolutions  of  the  military  parade 
ground,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  those  who  regard 
the  ox  as  a  dull,  stupid  beast,  naturally  fit  only  for 
the  drudgery  of  excessive  loads,  with  blows  and  yells, 
enough  to  break  down  the  spirit,  and  destroy  the  ac- 
tivity of  any  animal,  and  which  doubtless  make  the 
poor  ox  the  slow  mope  he  too  often  is. 

The  number  of  Sheep  was  not  great  when  compared 
with  Cattle,  but  in  quality  they  excelled  any  before 
exhibited.  Pure  blood  Merinos  and  Saxnns  were  ex- 
hibited fully  equalling  any  which  can  be  shown  in 
any  adjoining  Counties  or  Stales. 

Of  Flowers  little  can  be  said.  While  a  few  ladies 
fitted  up  some  fine  floral  ornaments,  boquets,  Jfcc, 
those  possessing  green  houses  and  flower  gardens,  in 
the  County,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  "  the  Fair." 

Of  fruits  the  show  was  magnificent.  Many  were 
present  who  had  lately  seen  the  splendid  collection  of 
fruits  at  Saratoga,  and  we  heard  but  one  opinion  ex- 
pressed of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  exhibi- 
tions, which  was  that  the  show  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  even  grapes  and  Peaches  at  Burlington 
excelled  that  at  Saratoga — showing  conclusively  that 
at  least  in  all  the  more  valuable  fruits  the  Valley  of 
Lake  Champlain  can  compete  successfully  with  any 
part  of  the  world. 

CALEDONIA  COUNTY. 

"  The  Fair  on  the  whole  was  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  County.  It  waa 
eatimated  that  between  3000  and  4000  people,  the 
bone  ami  the  sinew  of  the  County  were  in  attendance, 
and  notwithstanding  the  very  large  collection,  the  most 
perfect  order  everywhere  prevailed,  through  the  day, 
and  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  there  were  probably 
not  half  a  dozen  strangers  remaining  in  the  village. 

The  exhibition  of  neat  stock,  especially  of  oxen, 
was  beyond  all  precedent.  It  had  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  in  consequenoe  of  the  high  prices  which 
had  been  paid  for  beef,  there  was  scarcely  sufficient 
remaining  in  the  County,  to  make  a  decent  exhibition  ; 
but  if  the  large  number  which  were  exhibited,  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  their  shape,  thcii  good  order  and 
perfect  training,  were  only  a  specimen,  remnants 


which  the  drovers  have  not  taken  off,  the  farmers  of 
Caledonia  County  may  well  be  proud  of  their  produc- 
tions. 

The  exhibition  of  Cows,  although  there  were  some 

good  specimens,  was,  on  the  whole,  small  for  this 
County,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  dairy.  A  full  ex- 
hibition of  the  prime  cows  in  the  county  wonld  add 
much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  Fairs,  by  show- 
ing what  is  and  can  be  done  to  improve  our  breeds.*' 
Of  Horses,  it  is  believed,  that  there  waa  a  better 
exhibition  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  no- 
tice the.  increased  attention  to  this  branch  of  husband- 
ry. Vermont  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation,  here- 
tofore, for  the  best  stock  in  the  Unioo  and  at  the  late 
New  York  State  Fair  the  "  Giflord  Morgan"  was  ex- 
hibited (now  2!  years  old)  and  the  owner  waa  offered 
$2000  for  him.  The  Green  Moantain  Morgan  and 
other  Vermont  horses  also  attracted  much  attention." 

Secretary's  Report. 

WINDSOR  COUNTV. 

"  Besides  the  beautiful  horses, cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
dsc,  there  were  in  attendance  a  great  crowd  of  spec- 
tators both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  and  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
fair  should  be  continued  two  or  three  days.  The  ex- 
hibition was  so  hurried  and  so  mnch  business  crowd- 
ed into  so  little  space  of  time,  there  could  not,  possi- 
bly, be  that  deliberation  in  examining  and  awarding 
premiums,  which  the  subject  requires,  and  the  rooms 
occupied  for  the  exhibition  of  domestic  and  fancy  man- 
ufactures, were  so  perfectly  jammed  full,  no  one  could 
examine  any  thing  critically,  with  any  comfort." 

Mercury. 

In  several  counties  the  exhibition  is  continued  fer 
two  days.  It  should  be  added  that  the  exhibition  at 
Woodstock  was  an  exceedingly  gratifying  one  so  far 
as  the  aiticles  exhibited  were  concerned, — showing 
an  immense  advance  on  that  ol  last  year  in  almost 
every  particular. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

44  The  show  of  cattle  was  large,  altogether  superioi 
in  quality  to  any  former  exhibition,  and  such  as  does 
honor  to  the  county  and  State. 

"  Numerous  articles  of  Domestic  Manufactures 
were  exhibited,  many  of  them  excellent  of  their  kind, 
some  of  them  superior,  showing  that  the  use  of  the 
spinning-wheel  and  loom  are  not  entirely  forgotten. 

*•  The  Fair,  on  the  whole,  in  the  nnmber  and  quali- 
ty of  the  animals  and  articles  exhibited,  was  decidedly 
superior  to  former  yeais,  showing  a  progress  in  im- 
provement in  Agriculture  of  the  county  and  that  Far- 
mers are  becoming  av.ake  to  their  true  interest. 

*«  It  is  (o  be  regretted  that  the  limited  time  allowed 
the  Committees,  did  not  permit  them  to  make  more 
detailed  reports."—  Republican. 

RUTLAND  COUNTY. 

"  The  second  annual  Fair  of  the  Rutland  County 
Agricultural  Society  holden  en  Wednesday  aod.Thurs- 
day  of  last  week,  was  such  an  one  as  could  not  fail  to 
gratify  all  in  attendance,  and  inspire  a  just  feeling  el 
interest  and  pride,  in  oar  truly  noble  and  prosperous 
county.    We  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  a  larger  collcc- 
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of  the  citizens  of  the  county  together  than  was 
assembled  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  showing  made  by 
the  farmers,  mechanics,  artixans,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  ingenuity  and  handiwork  displayed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  county,  was  far  more  imposing  than  the 
most  sanguine  could  hare  expected,  and  was  such  cer- 
tainly as  no  county  in  Vermont  or  in  New  England 
need  be  ashamed  of. 

"  In  another  column  will  be  found  the  awards  of 
the  various  committees,  and  of  course  in  these  reports 
will  be  found  enumerated  all  tbe  articles,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  tbe  Fair,  were  entitled 
to  premiums.  But  meagre  indeed  would  be  the  idea 
formed  of  the  richness  and  beauty  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  simple  perusal  of  this  report.  Many 
articles  were  exhibited  which  under  the  rule  of  the 

to  premiums ;  but  there  was 
not  well  uw/fy  of  ooe." 
"  Oien  were  oxen  on  this  day  of  days  ;  and  it  may 
br  said  of  all  the  different  varieties  of  animals  in  the 
exhibition,  they  were  wbat  they  purported  to  be ;  and 
all  seemed  to  Tie  with  each  other  lo  do  honor  to  them- 
selves and  their  owners  ;  even  the  swine  tribe  put  on 
no  borrowed  airs,  but  each  appeared  ambitions  to  show 


ing  his  own  praise,  and  bis  defiance  of  all  rivalry. 

"  The  showing  of  batter,  cheese,  maple  sugar  and 
we  may  aay  of  every  variety  of  farm  produce  as  well 
as  of  mechanical  and  household  work,  was  much  larger 
and  Hotter  than  last  year,  and,  indeed,  we  may  in  con- 
clusion say,  that  there  was  nut  from  the  most  noble 
animal  to  tbe  smallest  specimen  of  mechanical  skill, 
or  the  least  useful  article  of  fancy  work — a  single 
thing  placed  in  this  exhibition  that  did  not  speak  the 
praise  of  eld  Vermont,  and  do  honor  to  the  enterprise, 
and  spirit  of  our  people."— Henld. 


ADDISON  COUNTY. 

"  The  wcalher  was  peculiarly  auspicious,  and  noth- 
ing occurred,  to  our  knowledge,  either  in  the  habits  or 
orderly  deportment  of  the  highly  respectable  body  of 
people  assembled,  which  marred  in  the  least  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  most  moral  and  patriotic  in  at- 
tendance, upon  this  occasion." 

"  As  our  State  is  destined  ever  to  subsist  chiefly  by 
grazing,  the  fine  display  of  stock  was  highly  gratify- 
ing 10  those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  show-gronnd  presented  a  long  line  of  cattle,  and 
another  of  horses.  If  not  so  numerous  as  some  have 
asserted,  as  exhibited  upon  former  occasions,  we  find 
ii  the  opinion  of  better  judges  than  ourselves  that  the 
eattle,  especially  the  native  breed,  for  fair  proportions, 
eiae  and  symmetry  of  form,  were  hatdly  surpassed  at 
aay  previous ahow.  The  stock  of  foreign  origin,  ap- 
peara  to  us  to  have  been  more  than  usually  extensive, 
and  was  highly  creditable  to  tbe  taalc  and  enterprise 
of  those  engaged  in  rearing  it.  In  number  and  size, 
there  is  an  advance  which  will,  by  a  judicious  mixture 
with  the  native,  add  vastly  to  the  richness  of  tbe 
county. 

"  The  exhibition  of  Sheep,  in  every  respect,  show- 
ed a  decided  improvement  in  litis  hranch  of  rural  hus- 
bandry. For  lite  year  past,  several  eve u Is  have  oc- 
curred, among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  buoyant 


state  of  the  wool  market,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
depot  to  induce  farmers  to  improve  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  their  great  staple.  Seldom  have  they  dis- 
played more  energy  and  enterprise  in  this  respect. — 
They  have  now  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  manufacturers,  and  have  endeavored 
to  meet  them  by  cultivating  a  finer  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  bringing  it  to  market  freed  from  all  foreign 
substances.  Pare  blooded  Saxony  and  Merino  are 
now  justly  and  highly  appreciated, 
on  the  ground,  it  might  be  invidious  for  us  to 
1  arize."  "  Of  tbe  Merinos,  there  was  a  very  numer- 
ous collection ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  fine- 
ness and  weight,  unrivalled  in  the  State,  at  no  people 
have  been  more  enterprising  than  those  of  Addison 
County  in  improving  the  breeds. 

"  The  show  of  Horses  was  quite  extensive.  The 
younger  stock  proved  clearly  that  our  farmers  have 
not  been  inattentivo  to  the  improvement  in  this  highly 
valuable  animal.  The  generation  now  coming  for- 
ward, can  boast  the  highest  blood  in  this  section  of 
country.  Many  of  our  yearlings  and  iwo-yeore-old 
are  the  offspring  of  the  famous  Black-Hawk,  who,  at 
the  late  New  York  State  Fair,  after  a  full  trial,  was 
pronounced  the  most  elegant  and  soundest  bottomed 
hoTse  ever  seen  at  tbe  celebration  of  the  Society." 


For  tbe  Vermont  Agriculturist. 

English  Agriculture. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  COLMAN*S  REPORTS. 

England  presents  at  this  time  a  more  brilliant  cx 


ample  than  any  age  or  country  has  before  witnessed 
of  the  application,  I  will  not  say  of  science,  for  that 
Would  not  comprehend  the  idea  I  wish  lo  express,  but 
the  application  of  mind  to  agriculture.  The  practice 
of  agriculture  and  the  philosophy  of  agriculture  are 
matters  of  universal  interest.  Men  of  all  grades  and 
conditions  are  laboring  in  this  great  cause,  and  are 
asking  for  the  how  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore. 
The  brightest  intellects  are  directing  their  talents  to 
agricultural  inquiries;  and  the  humblest  in  their  hum- 
ble, but  not  inefficient  way,  are  seconding  their  cflbits. 
So  many  minds  concentrating  their  rays  upon  the 
same  point,  they  roust  be  sure  to  illuminate  it  icith  an 
extraordinary  brilliancy. 

'» The  condition  of  tbe  laboring  agricultural  class 
is  certainly  in  many  parts  of  England,  exceedingly 
depressed,  and  though  in  frequent  instances  it  may  he 
called  comfortable,  in  few  that  I  have  seen  can  ii  be 
considered  prosperous.  They  are  very  poorly  fed ; 
with  many  exceptions  they  are  wretchedly  lodged  ; 
their  wages  are  inadequate  to  their  comfortable  sup- 
port—and their  situation  affords  litile  or  no  hope  of 
improvement— at  least,  the  power  of  making  it  better 
does  not  rest  where  it  should,  with  themselves." 

But  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  this  class  are 
making  commendable  improvements  in  agriculture  in 
cases  where  they  are  allowed  to  rent  small  pieces  of 
land,  say  from  one-fourth  to  four  or  five  acres. 

•«  One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary 
committee  gave  an  account  of  a  man,  who  supported 
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himself  and  wife  and  ton,  from  two  acres  of  land,  for 
which  be  paid  a  rent  of  about  forty  dollars  :  and  in 
the  course  of  seven  years  he  had  saved  enough  from 
the  produce  of  these  two  acres  to  purchase  two  other 
acres  of  land  for  which  he  paid  about  £30  or  X'  10 
per  acre. 

"John  Piper  in  Sussex,  holds  on  allotment  of  four 
acres.  He  obtained  in  1842,  forty-two  bushels  of 
wheat  from  three -quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  ;  he  had 
850  bushels  of  potatoes  from  J  oi  an  acre,  he  had  10 
bushels  of  barley,  and  from  his  other  land  kept  two 
cows  and  three  oi  four  pigs  ;  he  considers  there  might  I 
be  an  aero  of  grass,  and  the  cows  are  kept  entirely  up- 
on the  produce  of  the  four  acres.  He  saves  all  his 
liquid  manure  in  a  tank  by  his  own  house,  and  mixes 
with  it  a  portion  of  soot  and  soil ;  ho  throws  hit)  land 
into  heaps,  and  puts  the  liquid  upon  the  heaps,  and 
then  spreads  it  abroad, — "  because/*  as  he  says,  "  his 
land  is  so  near  the  chalk  that  if  he  puis  his  liquid 
manure  upon  his  land  three- fourths  of  it  would  be 
wasted — it  would  go  clear  away,  so  as  never  to  get  it 
again  ;  hut  when  put  in  a  heap  of  monld,  it  is  re- 
tained.*' 

"  One  observation  which  occurred  to  me,  was  the 
extraordinary  pains  taken  to  save  the  manure.  Noth- 
ing was  wasted.  The  animals  were  stall-fed,  and 
kept  constantly  in  the  stable,  and  a  small  brick  or 
stone  lank,  well  cemented  with  lime  was  sunk  near 
the  cow-stable  and  pig-stye,  which  received  all  the 
liquid  manure ;  and  the  contents  of  these  tanks,  on  their 
becoming  full,  were  pumped  into  a  small  cart,  with  a 
sprinkling  box  attached  to  it,  like  that  used  for  tho 
watering  of  streets  in  cities,  and  distributed  over  the 
crops,  always  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  with 
effects  immediately  perceptible."  m 

"  The  facts  above  stated  are  rcmirkable,  but  what 
has  been  done  can  be  done.  They  forbid  one  resting 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished  ;  and  they 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil  are  vastly  greater  than  have  yet  been  determined. 
Onward !  is  the  watchword  of  the  present  day  in 
every  department  of  science  and  art.  Why  should 
agriculture  form  an  exception  ?  A  way  with  thedrones! 
Do  not  let  us  mistake  a  fog-bank  for  land,  nor  think 
that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  tho  voyage  until  our 
feet  actually  press  the  solid  ground. " 

The  above  facts  and  remarks  are  commended  to  the 
attention  of  such  farmers  in  Vermont  as  consider  them- 
selves too  poor  to  make  improvements  in  agriculture. 

"  One  great  feature  in  the  improved  huabandry  of 
England  is  apparent  in  its  live  stock.  I  do  not  speak 
of  it  as  seen  at  the  cattle  shows  of  the  different  agri- 
cultural societies  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  here  the  ani- 
mals arc  all  selected,  or  at  a  very  great  expense  and 
after  a  longtime  fitted  for  the  exhibition  ;  but  I  speak 
rather  of  them  as  they  are  seen  in  Smithfield  market 
every  Monday,  and  at  the  other  smaller  markets  and 
fairs  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here  arc  the 
cattle  and  sheep  of  several  distinct  breeds,  and  all 
of  remarkable  excellence  of  their  kind  ;  1  do  not  say 
perfect,  for  that  in  almost  all  cases,  is  assuming  too 
much, — hut  leaving  very  little  to  be  desired  beyond 
what  has  been  attained.  Their  condition  and  form, 
*'t*^'l„*        ,nr»t  c  >o  JAsvaoc  oa  *ft%  ymthmmm 


their  symmetry,  their  fatness,  are  all  admirable  ;  and 
each  breed  is  seen  retaining  its  distinct  propeitics,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable,  showing  how  much  can  be 
done  by  human  skill  in  improving  the  animal  form 
and  condition,  and  bringing  it  to  a  desired  model." 

Railroads  are  also  rendered  auxiliary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  interests  in  England,  and  will 
doubtless,  in  lime,  have  the  same  effect  in  Vermont. 

"  A  farmer  in  Ware  told  me  that  the  driving  of  a 
fat  beast  to  Smithfield,  about  20  miles,  occupied  for- 
merly two  days.  The  animal  now  goes  by  railroad 
in  two  hours,  at  a  cost,  I  think.  o(  not  more  than  2s, 
and  comes  into  the  market  fresh  and  sleek,  like  a  new 
bonnet  irom  a  band-box.  But  there  is  another  ani- 
mal benefitted  beside  the  quadruped  ;  and  that  is  ihe 
drover  himself,  who  instead  of  spending  8  or  10  days 
or  more  on  ihe  road,  at  a  great  expense  of  money, 
and  not  a  little  increased  hazard  of  morals  every  day 
he  was  away  from  home,  his  business  is  now  accom- 
plished, his  money  received,  and  himself  returned  to 
his  home  in  three  days. 

"  I  asked  an  aged  farmer  in  Berkshire  Co.,  in  Eng- 
land, whether  he  had  seen  any  great  improvements 
in  agriculture,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Immense  im- 
provements ;  we  knew  nothing ;  every  thing  is  now- 
better  done,  the  crops  are  far  more  various  and  more 
abundant ;  ihe  product  of  wheat  has  almost  doubled  ; 
the  turnip  cultivation  has  been  created ;  the  imple- 
ments are  far  better  ;  the  live  stock  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison better  ;  every  thing,  every  thing  is  belter." 

The  increased  production  of  English  agriculture 
has  been  exhibited  in  ihe  diminished  importations  of 
breadstuffs.  From  1801  to  1810  the  population  aver- 
aged 174  millions,  and  the  annual  import  of  wheat, 
if  equally  distributed  would  have  afforded  over  s  peck 
to  each  individual.  From  1811  to  1820  the  popula- 
tion averaged  20  millions,  and  the  wheat  imported  an- 
nually would  have  allowed  six  quarts  to  each  person. 
Taking  the  three  years  1833 — 4  and  5,  the  importa- 
tion would  have  allowed  about  a  pint  to  each  consum- 
er,— the  population  having  increased  to  25  millions. 
In  ordinary  years  this  vast  population  is  almost  entire- 
ly supported  on  tho  productions  of  a  territory  not 
larger  than  New  England,  and  doubtless  the  territory 
of  New  England  when  its  agricultural  resources  a ro 
fully  developed,  will  be  capable  of  sustaining  even  a 
greater  population  than  now  throng  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  Aobicola. 


Gypsum.  Plaster  of  Paris  fixes  the  ammonia  of 
ihe  atmosphere  in  the  soil,  and  its  influence  is  thus 
described  by  Liebig  ;  and  its  good  effects  may  be  pro- 
longed by  the  use  of  a«hes,  which  will  restore  lo  Ihe 
land  the  potash  removed  in  a  scries  of  hay  or  grass 
crops. 

"  Hut  when  we  increase  ihe  crop  ol  grass  in  a 
meadow  by  means  of  gypsum,  we  remove  a  greater 
quantity  of  potash  with  the  hay  than  can,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  he  restored.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the  crops  of  crass 
on  ihe  meadows  manured  with  gypsum  diminish, 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  potash.  Hut  if  tho  meadow- 
be  strewed  from  time  to  time  with  wood  ashes,  even 
•■timmT y*i  wiinaua»  yd  ysat  d-ni»  w  \n*>tr.t  .bunas 
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with  ibe  lixiviated  ashes  which  hate  been  need  by 
soap  boilers,  then  the  grass  grows  as  luxuriantly  as 
before.  The  ashes  aro  only  a  means  of  restoring  the 
potash." 

Keeping  Sheep  in  Winter. 

We  have  before  ns  statements  by  several  English 
gentlemen,  which  place  in  a  striking  light  the  impor- 
tance of  shelter,  comfort,  snd  quiet,  to  sheep.  The 
writers  appear  to  have  had  more  particularly  in  view 
the  fattening  of  sheep, — a  prominent  object  in  England; 
but  the  same  principles  will  be  found  true  for  substance 
in  regard  to  wool-growing. 

8ir  Richard  Simeon,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  ac- 
commodations for  Stall-feeding  about  300  sheep  at  a 
time.  He  statos  that  he  has  pursued  the  system  for 
several  years,  and  finds  il  folly  to  answer  his  expecta- 
tion. The  stalls  are  in  close  houses,  with  windows 
that  are  closed  entirely  at  night  in  cold  weather,  and 
at  other  times  opened  more  or  leas.  The  sheep  are 
tied  in  their  stalls  and  fed  in  troughs ;  and  water  is 
brought  within  their  reach  in  the  same  way.  The 
ranges  of  sheep  stand  back  to  back,  and  between  each 
two  ranges  is  a  receptable  for  manure,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  gypsum,  is  saved  in  the  most  perfect 
manner. 

The  results  arc,  as  Sir  Richard  states  them,  as  fol- 
lows . — The  sheep  are  very  healthy,  and  in  some  in- 
stances individuals  have  gained  a  pound  a  day,  live 
weight.  In  many  instances  the  gain  npon  a  large 
number  has  exceeded  three  pounds  a  head  per  week  ; 
general  avctage  two  and  a  half  pounds;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  occupied  in  fitting  the  sheep  for  the 
bntchor,  the  advantage  of  stall-feeding  is  immense. — 
The  growth  of  wool  is  very  rapid,  fully  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  carcass.  The  manure  is  of  first- 
rate  quality,  not  inferior  to  the  best  guano. 

So  essential  does  Sir  Richard  consider  warmth,  that 
if  be  were  in  a  coal  country,  he  says,  be  should  be  in- 
clined to  use  artificial  beat. 

Her.  Mr.  Hoxtable,  another  English  gentleman,  has 
obtained  similar  results  by  feeding  in  close  sheds,  but 
without  tying  op.  Others  still,  use  moveable  close 
■beds,  so  that  their  flocks  feed  oft*  their  turnip  crops 
from  the  ground,  as  has  long  been  generally  practiced 
in  England,  and  are  yet  kept  warm. 

Earl  Talbot,  lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Staf- 
fordshire, a  zealous  promoter  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, after  sending  his  bailiff  to  examine  the  plans  of 
Sir  R.  Simeon  and  Mr.  Hoxtable,  has  adopted,  with 
tome  modifications,  the  former.  It  is  not  worth  the 
while  to  give  detail*,  for  they  are  not  fitted  for  use 
amon^  Vermont  wool-growers.  He  feeds  in  close 
buildings,  with  ample  meant  of  ventilation,  the  sheep 
tied  in  narrow  stalls,  with  arrangements  for  saving 
the  manure  and  keeping  everything  neat  and  comfort- 
able. His  son,  Lord  G.  G.  C.  Talbot,  in  a  letter  to 
Gardner  Stow,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  dated  Aug.  18, 
1847,  states  the  results  as  follows  :— 

"  The  sheep  cat  an  almost  incredibly  small  quanti- 
ty of  food— 5  pounds  of  swedes  and  a  very  little  chaff, 

'hat  any  sheep,  let  him  be  healthy,  however  poor  he 


may  be,  will,  when  lied  up,  be  perfectly  fat  in  three 
months,  while  the  fellow  sheep,  if  at  large  and  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  will,  during 
the  same  time,  consume  double  the  quantity  of  food 
and  not  bo  so  heavy  at  the  expiration  of  a  giveu  time 
as  the  abed- fed  sheep." 

He  also  mentions  the  great  advantage  in  the  amount 
of  the  manure. 

'  But  these  are  growers  of  mutton  in  England  ;  we 
want  something  for  growers  of  wool  in  Vermont.' — 
True.  We  expect,  however,  that  Vermont  will  be 
proud  of  its  mutton  one  of  these  years.  But  let  that 
pass.  We  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  roost  sue* 
ccseful  of  Vermont  wool-growers,  founded  on  his  own 
experience,  in  favor  of  ihe  principle,  as  oi  immense 
practical  value  among  us. 

As  preparation  for  winter  is  the  order  of  the  day  for 
November,  we  take  the  liberty,  in  this  connection,  to 
slate  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  a  plan  of  close  keeping 
adopted  by  the  Hon.  John  S.  Pcttibonc  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  has  one  of  the  best  flocks  of  Merinos  in  the 
country. 

Judge  Pcttibonc  has  a  barn  40  feet  by  30,  which  he 
fills  with  hay.  Along  one  side  and  across  one  end  of 
this  be  has  erected  close  sheds,  15  feet  wide,  at  an 
expense,  including  60  feet  of  wall,  of  $  100.  Living 
water,  which  never  freezes,  runs  through  the  sheds, 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  different  flocks.  Good 
Turk's  Island  salt  is  kept  in  boxes  accessible  to  the 
sheep  at  all  times.  In  this  close  shed  he  has  for  two 
years  kept  sheep  confined.  The  sheep  are  divided, 
store  sheep  in  one  pait,  ewe  lambs  in  another,  buck 
lambs  in  a  third,  the  divisions  being  made  by  the  box. 
es  from  which  both  adjoining  flocks  cat,  and  of  course 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  The  barn 
being  about  a  mile  from  the  house,  the  sheep  were 
fed  but  twice  a  day,  with  intervale  hay,  including 
some  wild  grass,  &c,  and  had  not  a  particle  of  grain 
of  any  description.  Yet  he  informs  us  that  he  never 
knew  sheep  do  b«tter.  They  consisted  of  about  100 
yearling  ewes,  including  6ome  of  different  n;?es,  and 
102  lambs  ;  and  there  was  not  a  sickly  sheep  in  the 
whole  lot.  Lambs  arc  often  subject  to  scours,  hut  not 
one  of  these  was  so  affected.  After  being  confined  ou 
these  narrow  limits*  five  months  and  two  days,  they 
all  came  out  (except  one  which  got  hung  in  the  rack) 
as  well  and  in  as  good  order  as  when  put  up  ;  and 
this  notwithstanding,  he  rcmatks,  there  never  was  a 
year  before  in  which  so  many  sheep  died  in  that  vi- 
cinity. Forty-two  of  the  buck  lambs  were  taken  to 
Ohio,  and  sheared  5  lbs  of  wool  each, — or  rather,  50 
bucks — 42  lambs  and  8  old  bucks— averaged  5  lbs. 
The  remainder  averaged  over  4  lbs.  He  has  no  doubt 
but  wool  on  sheep  thus  kept  is  softer  and  of  better 
growth  than  on  sheep  exposed  to  cold  and  storms.— 
They  require,  too,  less  fodder,  and  the  manure  is 
made  more  valuable. 

The  result,  it  will  be  seen,  coincides  for  substance, 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  English  feeders  of  mutton 
in  regard  to  all  the  three  important  points,  economy 

*  Our  description  above  does  net  give  tho  exact  ipace^- 
The  thai  i»  eqns!  to  about  100  feet  by  15;  tb«  roof  decod- 
ing from  tho  oaves  of  the  bars  to  the  top  of  tao  wall  7  feet 
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of  food,  good  ouodilioa  of  the  animals,  tod  the  in- 
creased vajue  o(  the  manure.  The  principle  is,  con- 
confinement  and  protection—comfort  and  quiet. 

Now  what  you  can  add  to  the  top  of  the  heap  in 
any  such  way,  is  clear  profit.  So  much  only  stays  in 
the  purse  as  cornea  after  the  sheep  is  paid  for.  The 
remark  is  obvious  enough,  and  the  wool-grower  may 
repeal  it  a  thousand  times  ;  and  yet  he  may  fail  to 
make,  in  the  actual  management  of  bis  flock,  the  legiti- 
mate inferences  He  may  not,  in  view  of  it,  make  it 
his  aim  by  nice  calculation  and  careful  management, 
to  save  a  few  cents  a  head  in  keeping,  or  in  manure, 
or  add  two  or  three  ounces  to  the  weight  of  his  fleece  ; 
and  yet  he  would  be  far  from  indifferent  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  this  in  his  sales,  i.  e.  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound  in  the  price  of  his  wool. 

Something  may  yet  doubtless  be  learned  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  food  used  We  believe  it  is  getting  to 
he  more  common  to  feed  beans.  Experiment  shows 
that  they  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
wool.  Chemical  analysis  tells  us  the  reason  ; — beans 
contain  more  of  the  constituent  elements  of  wool  than 
any  other  kind  of  food. 


oelerating  their  fruitfulneas,  such  as  whitewashin  g 
their  iruuka  and  branches,  rubbing  them  with  soap 
suds,  and  spreading  round  their  roots  lime,  gypsum, 
charcoal,  toot,  ashes,  &c.  If  you  apply  it  to  vines, 
or  to  young  apple-trees,  there  is  nothing  that  con- 
tributes more  to  make  them  bear  an  abundance  of 
fruit ;  nor  does  this  only  produce  a  greater  increase, 
but  it  also  improves  both  the  taste  and  flavor  of  the 
apples. — Am.  Agriculturist. 


Whitewash  for  Fruit  Trees.  The  opinion  has 
gradually  obtained  among  novitiates  and  the  uninitia- 
ted, that  whitewash  is  promotive  of  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  trees  whether  planted  for  ornament  or 
U3C-  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
such  a  belief.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  judicious 
and  reflecting  mind,  that  a  close  and  impervious  coat 
of  whitewash,  or  indeed,  of  any  matter  on  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  must  necessarily  exert  a  very  decided  and  in* 
jurious  effect.  Wo  might  as  well  paint  and  varnish 
the  skins  of  our  domestic  animals,  as  to  coat,  in  this 
way,  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  our  trees.  There  is  an 
analogy  between  the  two  so  far  as  the  offices  of  skin 
and  bark  are  concerned.  Both  serve  as  a  protection 
to  the  body,  preventing  external  injury,  and  gradua- 
ting the  wonderful  economy  of  absorption  and  perspi- 
ration through  their  pores.  As  the  skin  is  the  general 
covering  of  the  body,  so  is  the  bark  the  general  cov- 
ering of  the  trunk  ;  and  tho  stoppoing  or  retarding  of 
these  phenomena  necessarily  produce  disease  and  ul- 
timate death. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  agricultural  publications  of 
the  day,  who  seems  to  have  awarded  no  small  sbaro 
of  attention  to  this  subject,  in  remarking  upon  it 
says : 

"  A  lye  of  wood  ashes,  or  water  in  which  potash  is 
dissolved,  (which  is  the  same  substance,)  will  doubt- 
less be  as  effectual  in  destroying  moss,  lice,  &c,  as 
lime — they  are  both  alkalies,  and  will  have  similar 
beneficial  effects ;  but  as  to  injurious  effects  uone  prob- 
ably will  be  produced  from  the  lye." 

Soap  suds  is  an  excellent  wash  for  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  It  cleanses  tho  bark,  stimulates  the  functions 
of  tho  tree,  and  promotes,  rapidly,  the  general  health. 


The  OaciiARD — How  to  increase  the  Frtritfulness 
of  Orchards.  Alkalino  or  ammoniacal  preparations 
have  been  applied  to  young  trees,  ss  well  as  old  ones 

for  the  pnrpose  of  stimulating  their  growth,  and  ac- 


Selected  Lists  of  Apples. 

Different  cultivators,  having  equal  acquaintance  with 
different  varieties,  will  not  agree  in  selection  ;  there 
are  a  few  torts  however,  which  all  will  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing fine.  Such  sorts,  may,  therefore,  be  more 
confidently  recommendod  to  the  novice,  than  those 
about  which  good  cultivators  will  differ.  A  man 
who  knows  well  a  hundred  different  kinds,  of  reputa- 
tion, by  selecting  a  very  few,  will  hardly  fail  to  get 
such  only  as  are  truly  valuable. 

B.  V.  French,  one  of  the  most  eminent  cultivators 
of  the  apple  in  New  England,  gave  the  following  as 
the  six  best  apples,  for  early,  medium,  and  late  or 
winter  ripening  :— 

Early  Harvest,       Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Porter,  While  Seeknofsrther, 

Fameuae,  Baldwin. 

Another  eminent  New  England  cultivator  gave  for 

the  following : — 

Williams'  Red,  Porter,  Baldwin. 
Another  gave — 

Early  Harvest,  Porter,  Baldwin. 
Stephen  H.  Smith  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  grown 
aod  tested  a  hundred  and  fifty  kinda,  says  that  all  the 
winter  apples  raised  in  New  England,  are  not  worth 
as  much  as  the  three  kinds  named,  in  the  following 
list,  given  by  him  in  the  Horticulturist : 

1.  Rhode  Island  Greening  first  fur  health  of  tree, 
bearing,  keeping,  and  cooking. 

9.  Baldwin :  good  for  bearing,  table,  and  keeping. 
3.  Poxbury  Pustrt .  good  for  bearing  and  keeping. 
A.  J.  Downing  gives  the  following  select  list  of 
thirteen  hardy  apples : 

Early  Harvest,  Jersey 
Am.  Sum.  Pearmain,  Porter, 
Large  Yellow  Bough,  Baldwin, 
Red  Astrachan, 
Summer  Queen, 
Fall  Pippin, 

Yellow  Bellflowcr. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  list  embraces  all  in 
the  preceding  lists,  except  Williams'  Red,  White 
Sceknofarther,  and  Fameuae.   These  added,  would 
give  sixteen  fine  varieties.  T. 

Life  Preserver  for  Threshers.  TheOhio  Cul- 
tivator, in  speaking  of  injuries  from  dust,  to  the  lungs 
of  persons  engaged  in  threshing,  gives  the  following 
receipt  as  a  preservative  of  life  : — 

Take  a  piece  of  the  finest  sponge,  large  enough  to 

it  out  so  as  to 


Roxhury  Russet, 
Rhode  Island  Greening, 


a  tape  string  around  the 
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long  enough  for  the  ends  to  tie  over  the  top  of  the 
head  ;  soak  the  sponge  in  soft  water  and  squeeie  the 
water  oat  with  the  hand,  then  when  ready  to  com- 
mence work  tie  it  on  lightly  and  evenly,  to  as  to  eo*er 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  completely.  Yon  can  breathe 
and  talk  as  freely  through  the  sponge  as  without  it, 
(though  it  will  trouble  those  who  use  the  "  filthy 
weed,")  and  you  can  thresh  where  the  dust  from  the 
machine  rises  like  a  dense  fog  around  the  head,  and 
the  lungs  will  be  as  free  from  harm  as  if  you  were 
hoeing  corn. 


Mammoth  Fruit.  The  editor  of  the  Gcrmantown 
(O.)  Gazette  has  a  pnmpkin  which  is  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  weighs  115*  pounds.  Mr.  R.  Maffit  of 
Columbus,  O.,  has  produced  an  apple  18  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighs  28  ounces.  Mons.  Colle  of 
Brioone,  France,  has  exhibited  a  pear  which  weighs 
nearly  three  pounds,  being  13  inches  in 
and  8  inches  long. 


through  the  winter.    Those  planted  last  spring  were 
ame  kind,  and  were  planted  without 


Undulating  Roads.  There  is  a  popular  theory 
that  a  gently  undulating  road  is  less  fatiguing  to  horses 
than  one  which  is  perfectly  level.  It  is  said  that  the 
alternations  of  ascent,  descent  and  levels  call  into  play 
different  muscles,  allowing  some  to  rest  while  the  oth- 
ers are  exerted,  and  thus  relieving  each  in  torn. 

Plausible  as  this  speculation  appears  at  first  glance, 
it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  untrue,  both  me- 
chanically and  physiologically  ;  for,  considering  it  in 
the  former  point  of  view,  it  is  apparent  that  new  as- 
cents are  formed  which  offer  resistances  not  compen- 
sated hy  the  descents ;  and  in  the  latter,  we  find  that 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  structure  of  the  horse.  The 
question  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Dr.  John 
Barclay  of  Edinburgh,  ("  no  less  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  than  successful  as  a  teacher  of  the  science 
of  Comparative  Anatomy,")  and  he  made  the  follow- 
ing reply  :  "  My  acquaintance  with  the  muscles  by  no 
means  enables  me  to  explain  how  a  horse  should  be 
more  fatigued  by  traveling  on  a  mad  uniformly  level, 
than  by  traveling  orer  a  like  space  upon  one  that 
crosses  heights  and  hollows ;  but  it  is  demonstrably  a 
false  idea  that  muscles  can  alternately  real  and  come 
into  motion  in  cases  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Much  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  prejudice  origiosting  with  the  man  con- 
tinually in  quest  of  variety,  rather  than  with  the  horse, 
who,  consulting  only  his  own  case, see  ma  quite  uncon- 
scious of  Hogarth's  Line  of  Beauty.    "Far.  Library. 


The  Potato  Rot.  At  a  recent  agricultural  show 
in  Poaghkeepeic,  N.  ¥*.,  Mr.  Robert  Van  Amburgh, 
received  a  premium  for  the  best  specimen  of  potates. 
The  following  memorandum  from  him  is  published  in 
the  Poughkeepsie  Journal : 

Remedy  roa  thx  Potato  Rot.  Robert  Van  Am- 
burgh, of  Poughkeepsie,  has  raised  two  successive 
crops  of  Mercer  potatoes,  viz  :  one  crop  in  1846  and 
one  the  present  year  (1847.)  perfectly  sound  and  with- 
out any  rot.  The  potatoes  planted  in  1846,  were  the 
small  potatoes  of  the  year  before,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  hickory  nut,  or  a  trifle  larger,  and  dog  when  green 
and  before  the  usual  time  of  digging,  and  preserved 


The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,  M*mdWr,  Ocuke,  96. 

At  market,  1800  Beer  Cattle,  1400  Stores,  7000  Sheep,  and 
1350  Swine. 

Paiccs.  Beef  Cattle— Owing  probably  to  the  warm 
weather,  no  advance  was  effected.  We  quote  extra,  SO  00  a 
6T5 ;  first  quality,  575  a  6  25;  second, 5  25  a  5  75;  third,  84 
a  4  75. 

Store  CattU— Yearling?,  912  a  $18;  three  year  ©ld»,  822 
a  935. 

Sheep — Dull.  Sale*  of  lots  at  the  following  prices :  91  33, 
150, 162, 188,  92,2  25, 2  62,  and  2  75. 

Svine — Sales  quick  at  an  advance.  Small  lots  to  peddle, 
41  a  5|c ;  old  Hogs,  51.  At  retail,  from  5  to  6io. 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET,  Oele>a*r  25. 

At  market,  1811  Beef  Cattle,  4000  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Prices.  Beef  CattU— The  rain  sturm  this  morning  in- 
terrupted business  to  some  extent,  but  only  about  200  re- 
mained unsold  at  the  clojc  of  the  week's  business  at  night. 
Sales  mostly  at  prices  ranging,  as  in  quality,  from  95  to  87 
per  cwU  Of  the  offerings  (300  head  Southern,  the  rest  New 
York  State  cattle. 

Coirs  and  Carres— There  were  a  smaller  number  than 
usual  on  sale  this  week.   Prices  firm  at  925  to  30  and  45. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Sheep,  SI  25  a  2  50  to  3  75.  Lambs, 
75c  to  2  50.   Market  abundantly  stocked,  and  400  left  un- 


BOSTON,  Oct.  27.  Flour— The  market  is  a  shade 
firmer  to-day,  and  we  quote  sales  Genesee  f?6  7-8  a  37  per 
brl,  and  do.  extra,  97  a  7  1-3  do.  Receipts  at  Railroad, 
3721  brls.  Grain — Large  tales  Corn  to  the  trade,  and  also 
for  shipment  to  Liverpool,  prices  fully  supported ;  Northern 
round  85,  and  yellow  fiat  80  a  82,  measure ;  white,  but  little 
in  market.  About  7000  jacks  New  Orleans  have  been  taken 
from  stores  for  shipment,  at  73  a  78  cents  per  bushel.  Oats 
are  in  more  request  at  54c.  for  best  Northern.  Rye  95c.— 
little  or  none  hi  market. 

Wool.  The  stock  of  American  Wool  now  in  market  is 
not  large;  Pulled  Wool  and  low  fleeces  quite  sea  ice;  the 
demand  is  constant,  and  former  prices  continued. 
Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  wa«hed,  lb.      45      a  50 

full  blood,       do  40      a  45 

3-4  do  35      a  38 

1-2  do  31      a  33 

1-4  and  com.    do  28      a  31 

Cour. 


ALBANY,  Oct.  26,  P.  M.  Flour— But  little  movement 
In  Flour,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  shipping  the  quantities 
now  thrown  on  the  ve»els  by  the  inability  of  the  railroad 
to  move  the  parcels  destined  for  it,  For  straight  brands 
Western,  96  37  J  a  96  50  is  paid,  and  for  Genesee  96  44  a 
S6  56.1,  afloat  and  from  store.  Grain — Sales  Geuaaeo  Wheat 
at  SI  40.  The  demand  for  Corn  takes  all  offering  at  70c, 
reaching  only  2400  bushels.   Oats  45  a  45,c.  [Argus.) 

Oct.  27.  Receipts  of  flour  to-day  amount  to  2000  brls ;  of 
corn  5000  bushels.  Wc  quote  Genesee  at  9050;  We? tern 
96  371 ;  Corn  71c. 

NEW-YORK,  Oct.  27,  r.  m.  The  Plour  market  remains 
Arm,  with  a  steady  demand  for  eastern  and  hrnne  use;  sales 
of  Western  at  96  50  a  S6  36J ;  Genesee  96  561  a  96  62,— 
There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  Corn,  mostly  for  the  East;  sup- 
plies are  light,  and  bolder*  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  mar- 
ket up ;  sales  of  mixed  ut  73  a  74c  per  bosh.  Oats  quick  at 
48  a  49c. 
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<-  To  iiLn^TEMT  Wood  Decaying.  Tske  .twelve 
ounces  of  poalu  and  eight  ounces  of  roll  brimstone, 
each  coarsely  powdered,  and  three  gallons  of  train, oil. 
ileal  them  slowly,  gradually  adding  foot-ounces  of 
beeswax,  cut  in  small  bils.  Tregoefktly  stir  the  liquor, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  solid  ingredients  are  dissolved, 
wjUt  bo  fil  for  use..  What  remains  unused  will  be- 
come aokd-on  -cooling,  aud  way  be  remelted  on  subse- 
quent occasions.  When  it  is  lit  for  use,  add  as  much 
Japanisli  brown,  or  red  or  yellow  ochre,  or  aey  color 
you  want,  first  ground  fine  in  some  of  the  oil,  as  wiH 
give  the  shade  you  want ;  -then  lay  h  on  with  a  brnlh 
as  hot  and  thick  as  you  can  ;  some  days  after  the  first 
coat  is  dried,  give  it  a  second.  It  will  preserve  plank 
Jfer  ayes,  and  keep"  the  weather  fromxlriving  through 
briuk  work.  Common  while  point  may  he  used  on 
«op«f  i(,  if  required, Tor  the  sake  of  appearance/ — 
Two  coats  shoold  always  be  driven,  and  in  compound 
$p*a(Jh:tiery  the.  spparalc  pari*  should  be  varnished  b*j- 
Yoh;  tliey  are  put  together,  after  which  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  give  a  third  coaling  Iff  thr  joints  or  to  any 
Vllier  pari  wliich  is,  pciu:li;irly  <  x[.os.t  <l  to  moisture, 
such  as  walcr-shooisj,  uoixi-gates,  liio  beds  of  carts, 
the  tops^f  posts,  and  all  the  timber  which  is  near  or 
within  the  ground.  Each  coat  should  be  dry  before 
the  parts  are  joined,  or  the  last  coat  applied.  The 
composition  should  be  applied  when  the  wood  is  per- 
fectly dry.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  composi- 
tions made  of  hot  oil,  should,  for  the  sake  of  securi- 
ty, be  heated  in  metalic  vessels,  in  the  open  air ;  for 
when  the  oil  is  brouijbt-te  the  boiling  point,  or  six 
lieridrfd' of  Fahrenheit,  *he  vapor  catches  'fire,  and 
^TH»ugh  a  tower  tcmpeialure  should  be  used  in  this 
'process",  it  is  not  always  possible  to  regulate  the  heat 
or  to  -prevent  the  overflowing  of  the  materials;  in 
either  of  which  cases,  were  the  melliog  performed  io 
a  house,  fatal  accidents  might  happen. — Archives  of 
U$fful  Knowledge. 


New  Kind  of  Paint.    We  have  been  informed  that 
'Mr.  U.Shalcr,  of  Madison,  Conn.,  has  invented  anew 
Yaiht  which  he  says  has  been  fairlv  tested  and  found 
.to  be  applicable  to  wood,  stone,  and  brick  work,  and 
also  for  inside  paintirg.    Old  buildings  and.  walls 
jajrourfd  his.placo  that  had  stood  for  twenty  yeert  nvilk- 
jOWi  being  pointed,  have  been  operated  on  with  success, 
nud  iVia  said  to  look  well  and  is  durable.    It  is  .man- 
ufactured and  sold  for  40  cents  a  gallon,  ready  for 
*ing  on,  in  various,  colors.    We  are  not  abte  to  .tell 
whether  it  is  equal  to  liusecd  oil  mixture  or  not..  Itis 
at  least  of  but.  lijto  expense. — Saentijitc  American. 


straw,  and  place  thereon  a  layer  of  pumpsuis — umr 
best  and  fairest  of  your  crop ;  than  another  strattm  oL* 
straw,  and  so  on,  till  youfhaye  'f  slowed"  your  en- 
ure crop,  or  so  large  a  puifioa  of  jtss  #pn  may  cou- 
sider  necessary  for  winter  use.  A  gentleman  in  ono 
of  the  inland  counties  of  ^ssachuseUs,  writing  to  us 
uuder  the  dele  of  Marc|»  16,,  lg45,  says : 

"I  am  now  feeding  -my  milch  cows,  and  other, 
steck,  on  pumpkins  of  hast  years'  grow  lb.  They, 
were  carefully  packed  in  straw  as  soon  as  harvested,, 
and  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.    The  batten 
produced  from  the  milk  is  of  the  finest  quality  and 
richest  color,  and  the  animals  themselves  are  io  much 
bettor  condition, — more  active  and  healthy  than  J 
have  ever  known  them  when  restricted  to  dry  and  un- 
succulenl  food." — Halltunttt  Gaz, 


Burdocx  Leaves. will cure  a  horse  of  tho  slavers  in, 
five  minutes  ;  let  fiim  eat  two  loaves'.  I  have  tried  it~ 
many  times.  My  horse  will  always  use  them  when 
the  slavers  are  bad.— Ploughman. 


Pcmpkiks.    Large  quantities  of  thia  vegetable  arc 
.■annually  produced  on  most  farms,  and,  while  sound 
and  good,  arc  relished  by  most  kinds  of  domestic  stock 
'especially  by  cows  and  swine.    Thoy,  however,  last 
but  a  short  time,  and  when  desired  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, are  generally  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  ap- 
»pics.     This  is  unnecessary,  as  by  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing method,  pumpkins  may  be  preserved  through 
-the  winter,  and  even  late  in  the  following  spring,  per-4 
fectly  sweet  and  sound. 

Dopnsitu,  in  some  convenient  place,  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  of  clean,  well-dried  wheat,  oat,  or  rye 


ttestic  'EckomJ',     '    .  ( 

Swbet  Apple  Pudding.  Take  one  pint  of  scaldei 
milk,  half  a  pint  of  Indian  meal,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  six  sweet  apples  cut  into  small  pcices,  and  bake 
not  less  than  three  hours.  The  apples  will  aflbrd  an 
excellent  rich  jelly.  This  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
luxurious,  yet  simple  Yankee  puddings  made. 

"Tomato  Honey.  To  each  pound  of  tomatoes  al- 
low the  grated  peel  of  a  lemon  and  six  fresh  peach 
leaves.  Boil  them  stowly  tfll  tliey  are  all  to.  pieces, 
then  squeeze  them  Arongh  a  bag.  Ifr&ch  pound 
of  liquid  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  add  thejdice  of  one 
lemon.  Boil  them  together  half  an  hour  or  till  they 
become  a  thick  jelly.  Hien  put  it  into  grasses,  anel 
lay  double  tissue  paper  over  the  top.  It  w!H  scarcely' 
be  distinguishable  from  real  honey. 

TO    PrEVKXT    FUSS    FROM    ItiJUBJKO  PlCTURE 

Frames,  Glasses,  &c.  Boil  three  or  four  onions 
in  a  pint  of  water;  then  with  a  gilding  brush  daub 
over,  your  glasses  and  frames,  and  the  flies  will  not 
light  on  the,  article  so  washed.  This  may  be  used 
without  apprehension,  as  it  will  not  do  ths  least  inju- 
ry to;  toe frames. 
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Errors  In  Pronunciation. 

No.  ii. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  I  noticed  a  pre- 
vailing error  in  {he  principles  of  pronunciation,  which 
into! red  an  immense  number  or  words,  and  suggested 
what  I  considered  remedies  for  the  evil,  equally  tim- 
ple  and  efficient.  I  now  proceed  to  point  oat  a  few 
other  deviations  from  correct  orthoepy. 

2.  The  second  principle  I  would  lay  down  is,  that 
the  vowcla  in  most  monosyllables  assume  different 
sounds,  according  as  the  words  lie  under  the  empha- 
sis or  the  rerorso.  For  instance,  tho  word  me  has  an 
entirely  different  sound  in  the  following  sentences : — 
Give  me  tho  book  ;  give  me  the  book.  In  the  former 
the  e  has  the  obscure,  in  the  latter  the  long  sound.— 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tho  words  be,  can,  litem, 
taken,  &c,  in  the  sentences  which  follow:  It  cannot 
be  done;  It  cannot  be.  It  can  lice;  It  can  live.  It  ill 
becomes  them ;  It  ill  becomes  than  to  say  so.  He 
tatnt  when  the  moon  rose  ;  When  did  he  go  ?  In  all 
the  above  instances,  and  they  might  be  indefinitely 
extended,  the  word  in  the  first  sentence  should  have 
the  obfccurc,  while  that  in  the  second  should  have  the 
long  or  the  short  sound. 

This  second  principle  is  rarely  if  ever  violated  in 
speaking.  But  a  nice  observer  will  find  it  continually 
broken  in  all  our  schools,  and  in  too  many  of  our  pul- 
pits, especially  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  ;  so  much 
so  in  both  places  as  frequently  to  change  the  sense. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  violation  of 
these  two  principles  is  not  objectionable  merely  on  ac- 
count of  false  pronunciation.  It  has  also  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  beauty  of  the  F.nglish  tongue, destroy- 
ing in  a  gicat  measure  its  force  and  power,  which  de- 
pend mainly  on  accent  and  emphasis.  For  it  mnet  be 
obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  the 
woids  comprehended  under  the  first  rule  have  their 
accent  destroyed  by  its  violation  ;  while  the  sentences 
in  which  the  second  is  broken  lose  moefa,  if  not  all  of 
their  emphatic  force,  by  the  wrong  sounds  attached  to 
the  vowels. 

S.  Tho  third  principle  which  I  shall  venture  to  lay 
down  is  this :  The  letter  e,  never  takes  the  long  sound 
at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  nor  when  used  alone  as  a  syl- 
lable at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  unless  it  is  nndcr  the 
accent,  ae  in  the  word  a'corn.  Let  me  enumerate  a 
few  instances,  which  might  be  extended  to  several 


pages.  At  the  end  of  words  :  sofa,  era,  pica,  vista, 
comma,  quota,  stigma,  strata,  Laura,  Jerosha,  Rboda, 
die.  At  the  beginning  of  words :  about,  around,  ado, 
abandon,  alarm,  aloft,  anonymous,  away,  &c.  In  all 
these,  the  a,  both  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
words  should  take  the  obscure,  in  place  of  the  long 
sound  commonly  given  them.  Before  leaving  this 
vowel,  I  most  not  omit  to  mention,  that  when  used  as 
a  word,  it  is  almost  alwaya  pronounced  wrong.  Wor- 
cester saysit  should  be  pronounced  as  in  hate  as  a  let- 
ter, as  in  liar  as  a  word.  Hero  again  let  me  recommend 
a  recitation  from  the  dictionary,  especially  from  Wor- 
cester's, under  the  letter  a,  as  the  easiest  method  of 
conecting  this  series  of  errors. 

4.  Tho  fourth  principle  is,  that  the  A  should  not 
be  sounded,  and  the  a  should  take  the  obscure  sound, 
in  the  syllable  ham  (a  contraction  of  hamlet)  at  the 
end  of  a  large  number  of  proper  names,  such  as  Pel- 
ham,  Oakham,  Hingbam,  Chatham,  Cheatham,  Pe- 
tersham ,  Effingham,  &c.  This  role  is  violated  more 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  where  many  of  the  old 
English  names  are  preserved.  But  everywhere  school, 
boys  are  at  a  loss  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  such 
words. 

I  conclude,  for  the  present,  by  a  few  observations 
on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  pronunciation. 

The  n  in  the  numeral  adjective,  or,  as  it  is  com' 
monly  called  by  grammarians,  the  indefinite  article, 
an,  is  dropped,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  it  pre- 
cedes a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound.  Now 
the  letter  h,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  sometimes 
silent,  sometimes  pronounced.  In  the  former  case, 
the  wotd  begins  with  a  voucl  sowd,  a  takes  an  be- 
fore it.  In  tho  latter,  the  word  begins  with  a  consO' 
nant  sound,  and  the  n  should  be  dropped.  But  print- 
ers, to  whom  this  matter  is  commonly  left  by  authors, 
are  not  always  competent  to  the  task  ;  and  when  com- 
petent, are  not  always  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to 
discriminate.  Hence  we  find  in  many  books,  in  tho 
Bible  as  well  as  in  others,  the  article  uniformly  print- 
with  an  n  before  ercry  word  beginning  with  an  A, 
while  other  printers  arc  careful  to  use  the  n  in  its 
proper  place  only,  that  is,  where  the  A  is  silent.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Words  beginning  with  o  and  u  some- 
times commence  with  a  consonant  sound,  and  hence 
tho  n  is  dropped ,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  Is  retained 
before  tho  silent  A.  The  n  therefore,  should  bo  drop- 
ped before  the  word  one,  sinco  it  begins  with  the  eon- 
sonant  sound  ic,  and  before  tin  ton,  because  it  begins 
with  the  consonant  sound  y.  But  many  printers  are 
ignorant  of  this  distinction  ;  and  hence  we  often  find 
the  a  impoperly  retained  before  such  words  ;  nay,  wo 
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very  frequently  hear  it  pronounced,  by  those  whom, 
from  their  education,  better  things  might  have  been 
expected.  One  of  my  old  friends,  a  college  graduate, 
who  was  otherwise  uncommonly  correct  in  such  mat- 
ter*, insisted  on  retaining  the  n  before  the  word  one, 
when  he  read  the  Bible,  because  the  wotds  "  such  an 
one"  recalled  pleasant  associations !  forgetful,  seem- 
ingly, that  if  we  all  took  such  liberties  with  our  na- 
me tongue,  if  we  all  allowed  our  feelings  to  run  away 
with  our  judgment,  the  English  language,  the  joint 
property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  on  whom  the  mm 
ton  be  cut  up  into  despicable  dia- 


The  words  thy  and  thine,  especially  in  old  books, 
tgulated  by  the  same  principle  ;  thine  being  used 
before  a  vowel  sound,  thy  before  that  of  a  consonant. 
Hence  we  hate,  ia  the  Bible,  thine  army,  and  thy 
brother.  Bat  printers  who  are  careless,  or  unable  to 
discriminate,  make  the  same  blunder  here  that  wu 
noticed  in  speaking  of  a  and  an.  They  print  thine 
uniformly  before  words  beginning  with  an  A  or  a  tow. 
e),  as  if  all  A'r  were  silent.  Thus,  in  many  Bibles, 
though  by  no  means  in  all,  you  will  find  thine  house, 
thine  heart,  as  readily  as  you  will  find  thine  hour. — 
Now  if  this  blundering  was  confined  to  the  printer,  it 
would  bo  less  objectionable.  But  our  ears  are  but  too 
apt  to  be  offended  with  these  harsh  sounds  in  schools, 
and  in  other  place*  where  they  might  less  be  expected. 

The  plain  and  simple  rule  which  regulates  the  use 
of  thy  and  thine,  a  and  an,  is  this :  Thy  and  a  are  used 
before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant  sound,  thine 
and  an  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound. 
To  those  on  whom  Nature  has  bestowed  a  musical 
taste,  the  matter  might  be  regulated  entirely  by  the 
ear.  P. 
Pittaford,  Oct.  98. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

What  shall  we  do  to  secure  a  Good  Sehool 
the  coming  Winter  ? 

HIWTS  TO  PARENTS. 

How  very  desirable  an  object,  is  a  good  School  ! 
Tou  who  are  parent*  feel  it  to  be  so.  You  cannot 
grudge  the  necessary  expenditure  of  means  to  secure 
it;  you  will  cheerfully  make  some  sacrifice  for  it,  if 
need  be. 

The  teacher  is  already  engaged,  and  much,  very 
much  must  depend  upon  him,  but  not  all.  He  cannot 
alone  make  a  good  school.  There  is  something  for 
you  to  do,  besides  paying  your  share  of  his  wages  ; 
and  the  success  of  the  school  depends  in  a  great 
are  upon  your  doing  it.  Allow  roe  to  suggest 
thiogs  important  for  a  parent  to  do. 

1.  Be  careful  of  the  teacher's  reputation.  Do  not 
speak  disparagingly  of  him  in  presence  of  youi  chil- 
dren. You  wish  him  to  benefit  them  ;  but  you  will 
pat  it  oat  of  hi*  power  to  do  so,  if  you  destroy  their 
confidence  in  him.  Even  though  he  be  not  all  you 
could  wish,  and  not  the  man  of  your  choice,  now  that 
he  is  employed,  make  the  most  of  him;  and  especial" 
ly  place  no  obstacles  in  his  way.  You  may  thus  tie 
the  hands  of  a  good  teacher.  Be  cautious  that 
your  children  do  not  imbibe  a  prejudice  against  him 


beforehand.  Endeavor  as  far  as  possible,  by  your 
manner  of  speaking  of  him,  and  treatment  of  him,  in 
presence  of  your  children,  to  inspiie  them  with  confi- 
dence in  him.  Speak  approvingly  of  hi*  plans  and 
management  in  school,  so  far  as  yon  can  conscien- 
tiously. 

9.  See  that  he  has  your  children  to  benefit  the 
whole  six  hours  of  the  day,  and  every  day  in  the  week, 
so  far  as  possible.  Tardiness,  and  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance are  very  great  evils.  The  progress  of  tho 
individual  scholar  will  be  retarded  thereby  more  than 
in  proportion  to  his  absence.  And  then  his  irregulari- 
ty will  be  a  great  annoyance  to  the  whole  school,  and 
greatly  teduce  the  amount  of  good  which  might  other- 
wise be  accomplished.  Submit  to  a  little  sacrifice, 
then,  rather  than  have  them  late,  or  absent. 

3.  Do  not  be  hasty  to  take  part  with  your  children 
against  the  teacher,  when  they  are  corrected.  The 
other  extreme  formerly  acted  upon,  rarely  now,  was, 
if  they  were  punished  at  school,  take  it  for  granted 
they  have  received  lea*  than  their  deserts,  and  chastise 
them  at  homo.  This  might  not  be  best  to  act  upon 
os  a  rule,  yet  a  leas  dangerous  one  than  to  pity,  and 
take  it  for  granted  they  are  abused.  You  do  your 
children  a  less  injury  by  the  former,  than  the  latter 
course.  Punishments  may  be,  and  in  some  instances 
doubtless  are,  unreasonable,  and  severe,  yet  the  pre- 
sumption is  if  your  children  are  corrected  at  school 
they  deserved  it.  And  better  they  should  suffer  a  lit- 
tle injustice  at  school,  than  be  spoiled  by  false  sym- 
pathy at  home,  and  encouraged  in  resisting  authority 
which  should  be  respected.  A  little  undue  severity,  ia 
better  than  insubordination  and  anarchy.  No  teacher 
can  maintain  good  government  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  parent.  And  if  every  parent's  child,  or  if  your 
child,  when  corrected,  is  to  receive  sympathy  at  home, 
there  roust  be  an  end  of  school  government. 

4.  Visit  the  school.  Do  not  wait  for  Mr.  A.  or  Mr*. 
B.,  but  go  yourself,  and  invite  your  neighbor  to  go. 
Go  near  the  commencement  of  the  school ;  and  repeat 
your  visits.  Say  not  you  are  not  qualified,  you  sore- 
ly know  the  way  to  the  school  house!  ihen  yon  are 
qualified  to  benefit  the  school.  A  visit  will  do  good, 
though  you  say  not  a  word.  Show  that  you  are  an 
interested  listener ;  that  you  are  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school.    Yon  will  in  this  way  stimulate 

and  scholar.    Tbt  it.  R.  C. 


The  Morals  of  School. 

We  lately  noticed,  in  lite  Catalogue  of  an  Institu- 
tion which  holds  a  high  rank  among  New  England 
Academies,  and  the  Principal  of  which  is  a  clergyman , 
a  sort  of  apology  for  a  Biblical  lesson  which  is  re- 
quired once  a  week.  It  •truck  as  as  a  singular  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious instruction  in  schools. 

Situated  as  we  are,  it  is  only  in  those  schools  which 
are  endowed  by  religious  persona  or  supported  by  the 
tuition  fees,  that  any  thorough  course  of  scriptural  in- 
struction can  be  undertaken  ; — we  mean  such  a  coarse 
as  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  Christ  ianily  as  i 
by  any  one  denomination.  Our  public  scbo 
be  kept  free  from  what  is  deemed  sectarian. 
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Siill  tbera  ia  a  vast  field  for  truly  religious  educa- 
tion in  all  our  ecboola  ;  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how 
little  the  Christianity  of  our  Christian  country  appears 
in  them. 

Our  ideal  of  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  would  in* 
clode  a  tiely  Christian  spirit,  fed  by  a  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  Christian  scriptures,  and  a  habit  of  ap- 
pealing constantly  to  the  Divine  authority  in  regard  to 
all  the  affairs  of  life.  By  such  a  teacher  wo  abould 
expect  that  the  school  would  be  treated  ns  a  company 
of  Christian  children.  We  should  expect  to  hear 
them  addressed  as  persons  who  acknowledge  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Bible,  who  believe  the  truths 
repealed  in  it,  and  who  Intend  to  live  in  conformity 
with  its  precepts.  He  would,  as  much  as  possible, 
bring  [Christian  motives  to  bear  upon  the  discipline 
and  employments  of  the  school ;  and  there  would  be 
a  constant  endeavor,  not  only  to  teach  the  young,  but 
to  briog  tbem  under  the  influence  of  Christian  princi- 
ple. 

It  has  been  the  approbrium  of  New  England  schools, 
that  the  morals  of  the  children  are  not  improved  hy 
attending  thorn.  They  have  been  called  "  schools 
of  vice ;"  and  with  too  much  truth.  In  regard  to 
character,  to  what  is  most  essential  in  the  man  and 
the  woman,  how  many  there  are  that  get  more  of  evil 
than  of  good  at  the  district  school '.  Surely  in  a 
Christian  community  this  ought  not  so  to  be. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  cast  all  the  blame  upon  teach- 
er*. They  generally  reflect,  in  this  respect,  the  feci* 
ings  of  their  employers.  The  people  have  not  felt  the 
importance  and  seen  the  practicability  of  giving  a  pure 
and  elevated  moral  tone  to  onr  common  schools.  They 
have  been  too  generally  content,  if  only  the  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  Ac,  without  thinking, 
as  they  ought,  how  important  are  lessons  in  the  sci- 
ence of  right  and  wrong,  and  how  easily  our  schools 
might  be  made  to  influence  for  good  the  whole  tone 
of  society  in  regard  to  manners  and  morals — princi- 
ples nnd  habits. 

Let  parents  think  of  this.  Let  them  frequently 
speak  with  teachers  about  it.  Let  it  be  felt  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young,  that 
they  are  not  permitted  by  public  opinion  to  let  the 
ehararirr  take  its  chance,  and  give  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  the  intellect, — to  develope  which  without  a 
corresponding  culture  of  the  heart  will  be  far  enough 
from  making  good  citizens. 

Employments  for  Winter. 

A.  •«  Some  Irishman  has  remarked  that  the  Irish 
•oil  is  too  good.  It  gives  the  cultivator  food  with 
little  labor.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  Iriah  aro 
poor,  thriftless,  and  ignorant.  In  Scotland,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soi!  is  so  hard  that  ono  haa  to  dig  in 
earnest  for  a  living ;  and  hence  Scotland  has  become 
as  a  garden, — a  perfect  model  of  skilful  and  profitable 
husbandry." 

D.  "No.  The  cause  lies  far  deeper  than  that.  In 
the  Soottish  town  where  1  was  born,  you  woold  see, 
of  a  Sabbath  morning,  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it 
thronged  with  peasants  from  the  surrounding  coun- 


and  coming  four,  five,  or  six  miles,  often,  to  the  Kirk. 
Within  the  Kirk  you  would  see  from  one  to  two 
thousand  h  oarers,  the  men,  though  in  homely  carb, 
looking  like  senators.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,— such  that,  in  this  country, 
no  one  would  think  that,  with  their  scanty  means,  be 
coold  possibly  make  out  a  living.  Yet  with  even 
these  the  rule  was,  that  th*  children  must  be  educated: 
the  expense  of  sending  them  to  school  must  first  bo 
provided-for ;  and  for  food  and  raiment  they  must 
contrive  to  get  along  with  what  remained.  Thus  the 
very  poorest  aim  first  to  pot  their  children  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  and  of  advancing  to  some  higher  sta- 
tion. In  Ireland  you  see  nothing  of  all  this.  There 
the  father  cares  nothing  for  the  child's  education. — 
The  children  grow  up  as  it  happens,  and  go  through 
the  same  reckless  life  with  their  fathers  and  grandfa- 
thers. It  is  the  education  and  the  deep  religious  spir- 
it of  her  people,  that  makes  the  agriculture  of  Scot- 
land a  model ;  not  the  ungenial  soil,  but  the  thought- 
ful, disciplined  minds." 

The  Scotchman  was  right.  Strong  hands  make 
the  fields  bright  and  beautiful  and  rich,  when  guided 
by  active  and  well-informed  minds.  And  within  dooia, 
if  an  intelligent  and  tasteful  house-keeper  presides, 
every  nook  and  corner  will  "  bear  witness  of  her." 

Among  all  the  employments  of  winter  in  Vermont, 
what  will  you  compare,  in  importance,  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children »  On  what  else  does  the  well-being 
of  the  State—its  character,  its  thrift,  its  progress  in 
all  that  is  esteemed  desirable  among  men — so  inti- 
mately depend?  In  what  else  aro  so  large  a  part  of 
our  population  actually  engaged  during  the  winter 
months,  as  in  attending  school!  And  what  time  of 
life  is  more  important,  than  those  months  and  years 
that  are  thus  employed  ?  At  what  other  age  can  you 
with  more  hope  bring  noble  motives  to  bear  upon  tho 
young  soul,  and  give  new  vigor  and  a  happier  direc- 
tion to  its  energies? 

Let  us  look  out  thon  fur  the  winter's  business. 


School  Economy.  The  expenditure  of  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars  for  any  public  purpose  is  thought 
a  very  grave  matter ;  and  the  parly  newspapers  aro 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  anything  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  made  to  appear  like  a  want  of  economy  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  And  yet  the  people  of  the  slate  waste  ten 
or  twenty  times  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  every 
year,  by  not  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly 
and  punctually.  This  may  seem  extravagant;  but 
let  the  reader  apply  his  arithmetic.  Let  him  estimate 
the  expense  of  the  school— let  him  ascertain  how  much 
time  is  lost  by  irrcguhr  attendance — and  let  him  in- 
quire into  the  influence  of  irregularity  and  tardiness 
upon  the  success  of  Ihe  school  and  the  progress  of 
the  scholars ;— and  ho  will  find  that  it  comes  short 
of  ihc  truth.   

Sheridan  wrote  :  Women  govern  us ;  let  us  try  to 
render  them  perfect.  The  more  they  are  enlightened, 
so  much  the  more  so  shall  we  be.  On  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  women,  depend*  the  wisdom  of  men. 
Napoleon  said  :  »  The  future  destiny  of  the  child  is 
always  the  work  of  the  me/A*r." 
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To  Secure  Attention. 


THE  BEST  MANNER  OF  CONDUCTING  RECITA- 
.  TIONS. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  success,  that  the  at- 
tention— the  earnest  attention  of  the  whole  class, 
should  be  secured,  to  every  question.  It  is  painful  to 
see  half  or  three-fourths  the  children  listless  and  in- 
attentive except  when  "  it  comes  their  turn."  A 
good  teacher  will  contrive  to  prevent  it. 

The  Boston  School  Journal  has  sonic  good  remarks 
on  the  best  method  of  conducting  recitations  with  this 
view,  which  we  copy. 

THE  BEST  METHOD  YET  DISCOVERED. 

It  is  to  ask  the  question  generally,  to  the  whole 
class,  without  giving  the  slightest  indication,  either 
by  look,  gesture,  or  position,  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  answer ;  or  on  what  portion  of  the  class  the  duty 
of  answering  will  fall.  This  idea  is  very  important. 
If  the  teacher,  by  position,  gives  any  clew  either  as 
to  the  person  or  the  neighborhood  where  his  question 
will  ultimately  be  fastened  ;  or  if  from  day  to  day,  or 
from  lesson  to  lesson,  he  has  an  order  of  proceeding 
which  may  be  discovered,  he  fails  to  comply  with  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  this  method,  and  defeats 
the  plan  .he  should  practise.  What  we  insist  upon 
is,  that,  after  a  question  is  put,  and  until  the  individ- 
ual is  named  whose  duly  it  is  to  announce  the  an- 
swer, it  should  bo  as  uncertain  who  that  individual 
will  be,  as  it  is  during  a  thunder  shower  where  the 
lightning  will  strike  the  next  time. 

After  the  question  is  propounded,  let  a  sufficient 
time  elapfte,  in  entire  silenco<snd  without  motion,  for 
each  pupil  in  the  class,  or  fur  all  the  pupils  of  ordina- 
ry intellect  in  the  class,  to  prepare  mentally  the  an- 
swer which  he  would  give  should  it  be  his  fortune  to 
be  called  upon.   No  show  of  hands  or  other  signal 
should  he  allowed,  save  that  signal  which  no  mortal 
power  can  suppress — the  illumination  of  the  counte- 
nance, when  a  new  truth,  like  a  new  sun,  is  created 
in  the  soal.   The  teacher  must  exercise  his  discretion 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  waiting.    He  must  he  gov- 
erned by  a  rule  made  up  of  two  elements, — the  diffi- 
culty of  the  question  aud  the  capacity  of  the  class.  A 
proper  time  having  passed,  let  the  hitherto  unknown 
pupil,  who  is  to  announce  the  answer,  be  now  made 
known.    If  the  answer  should  bo  incorrect,  or  if  the 
one  called  upon  should  make  no  reply  let  another  be 
named.  Here  is  no  occasion  for  wailing  again.  Should 
an  erroneous  answer,  or  no  answer,  be  received  from 
tbo  second,  let  a  third  be  called  upon.    Should  the 
third  fail,  perhaps  this  will  be  as  far  as  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  proceed  in  this  method.    Let  the  question 
be  then  thrown  open  to  the  whole  class  ;  and,  if  it  has, 
been  framed  with  judgment,  some  one  in  the  class,  in 
forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  will  be  able  to  answer  it. 
Should  it  often  happen  that  no  one  in  the  class  is  able 
to  answer  the  question  put,  it  will  prove  the  teacher 
to  have  been  in  fault ;  for  it  will  show  that  Ira  ha* 
misapprehended  the  capacity  of  the  class.  Another 
question  will  then  be  given,  and  so  on  until  the  recital 

Now,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 


tends  to  secure,  and  if  conducted  with  ordinary  skill, 
will  secure,  the  attention  of  the  whole  class  ?  Each 
mind  will  set  upon  each  question.  In  a  class  of  twenty, 
twenty  minds  will  be  at  work.  As  a  mere  means  of 
acquisition,  then,  to  say  nothing  of  intellectual  habits, 
the  latter  method  is  nineteen  times  better  than  the  for- 
mer. We  verily  believe  that,  if  a  change  mihf  m  this 
one  particular  coold  be  introduced  into  all  the  i 
of  Massachusetts,  it  would  forthwith  give  1l 
fold  efficiency,  as  a  means  of  improvement. 

The  above  views  do  not  apply  whh  equal  force  to 
all  studies.  Tltere  are  some  branches,  where  other 
means  of  seoorinsf  the  action  of  each  mind  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  different  ques- 
tions may  be  assigned  to  dillercnt  members  of  the  class, 
to  be  wrought  out  simultaneously.  But  we  nerd  not 
gn  into  detail.  Every  competent  teacher,  in  applying 
a  general  Tole  to  a  variety  or  a  diversity  of  circum- 
stances, will  he  able  to  make  the  proper  allowances 
and  modifications. 

The  method  here  recommended,  it  will  be  seen,  not 
only  secures  the  attention,  but  cultivates  a  habit  of 
rapid  thought  and  of  prompt  reply.  1 1  keeps  the  class 
alive;  and  ono  answer  given  promptly  and  with  life, 
is  worth  half  a  dozen  drawled  out  after  the  listener's 
patience  has  been  exhausted  by  delay. 


Ilints  to  Teachers. 

GEOGEArilY — HISTORY — READING — COMPOSITION. 
[By  Mi»*  RoaaiNs,— iu  the  Teachers'  Advocate.] 

Geography  I  never  lose  sight  of.  1  identify  every 
fact  by  its  relation  to  some  place ;  and  give  every 
place  a  character  by  its  position  on  the  globe,  and 
some  points  of  its  history.  Maps,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, often  compared,  and  always  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  globe,  are  my  perpetual  helpers.  Every 
event  happened  somewhire,  and  at  some  time.  Chro- 
nology is  not  accurately  recorded.  Men  are  not  weU 
agreed  in  dates,  but  sufficiently  so  lo  fix  a  plausible, 
and  satisfying  order,  to  the  great  events  that  bear 
chiefly  upon  human  progress.  Ancient  geography  is 
not  more  exact.  No  preciso  surveys  of  the  ancient 
world  were  made  for  any  aggregate  record.  All  pre- 
tensions lo  nice  topography  in  regard  to  it,  are  dis- 
putable. The  precise  fact  is  of  no  real  consequence  j 
but  the  proximate  fact,  the  relative  fact,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  understanding  of  books  in  general* 
Admitted  probabilities  make  many  inferences  from 
them  valusble.  In  reading  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  not 
long  ago,  I  could  not  have  comprehended  them  if  1  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  long  accredited  history  which 
has  been  disputed  every  inch  by  Neibuhr,  Arnold,  and 
Michelct  in  our  time. 

It  is  well  to  learn  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  not 
a  contemporary  of  Solomon,  but  lived  nearly  seven 
centuries  after  him.  The  odd  years  more  or  less  than 
the  seven  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  king  and 
the  conqueror  of  Palestine  do  not  affect  the  facts  that 
one  waB  a  desolator  of  nations,  and  the  other  a  peace- 
ful sage  and  a  benefactor  of  men ;  and  that  bolh,  as  a 
warning  to  all  men,  gave  themselves  to  "know  mad* 
and  folly."  It  is  well  to  learn  that  Homer  is 
to  liars  lived  five  hundred  years  before  Soc- 
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rates, — though  some  German  critics  say  that  he  never 
lived  at  all — and  that  certain  Hebrew  prophets,  them- 
•elves  essentially  poets,  lived  between  the  two.  It  is 
well  to  fix  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome  in  the  mind 
at  their  respective  distances  from  our  abode,  and  in 
their  relative  places.  These  cities  yet  exist,  and  bear 
their  ancient  names. 

A  cheap  Globe  and  a  cheap  Atlas  for  every  teacher, 
will  always  make  up  to  her  for  the  deficiencies  of  out- 
line  maps,  that  must  be  filled  up  by  conjecture,  and 
forgotten  in  no  long  time.  Rational  geography  and 
chronology,  more  especially  the  former,  are  interpret* 
era  of  history,  poetry,  and  oven  of  natural  history. — 
This  sort  of  information  teachers  can  gain  for  them- 
selves. 1  learned  my  own  geography  of  the  Greeks, 
from  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  an  old  French 
atlas.  The  means  of  self-instruction  are  cheap,  and 
when  we  avail  ourselves  of  iheiu,  will  enable  us  to 
teach  others  with  facility  and  pleasure.  When  the 
blind  lead  the  blind — for  we  are  bliud  boyond  the  re* 
gion  of  bodily  vision,  till  the  ample  page  of  recorded 
knowledge  is  displayed  to  us — the  task  of  guiding  is 
a  most  dreary  toil  for  rational  beings  ;  when  the  mat- 
ter is  to  be  taught,  and  the  way  to  teach  are  plain  be- 
fore us,  then  we  advance  readily  and  satisfactorily. 

When  I  recommend  certain  pursuits  to  the  teacher 
1  do  sot  expect  that  the  is  to  teach  the  learner  the 
very  thing  acquired  and  enjoyed  by  herself ;  but  that 
from  treasures  new  and  old,  and  constantly  accumu- 
lating, she  will  find  much  to  increase  the  facility  and 
pleasure  of  instruction  from  ordinary  means,  much  to 
interest  the  pupil,  and  much  to  augment  the  value  of 
her  services  to  society.  Books  of  Biography,  of  Voy- 
ages and  Travels,  and  of  poetry,  are  more  instructive 
than  novels  and  tales.  But  they  are  not  so  inviting, 
so  agreeable,  say  some.  Why  not  ?  Because  we  are 
not  educated  to  the  preference  of  truth  above  all  things. 
Some  of  out  first  reading  is  little,  frivolous  tales,  to 
which  no  real  moral  meaning  is  affixed,  and  we  are 
net  often  taught  the  surpassing  value  of  what  is  true. 
Oor  moral  and  rational  nature  is  not  educated  to  the 
love  of  troth  in  tho  pursuit  of  it.  If  we  have  l«en  so 
neglected,  we  must  correct  ourselves.  No  person  die* 
petea  that  it  is  our  doty  to  speak  truth;  to  avoid  all 
misrepresentation  of  it  in  our  intercourse  with  man- 
kind. It  is  not  only  our  doty  to  speak  truth,  but 
earnestly  to  seek  for  it  as  for  hid  treasure. 

Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not,"  says  the  Scrip* 
tnro.  Buy  the  truth  by  sacrificing  inclinations  and 
habits  that  are  adverse  to  it.  Give  up  tho  practice  of 
light  and  unprofitable  reading,  and  substitute  for  it 
some  more  laborious  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Do  not 
sell  the  truth ;  that  is  do  not  barter  it  for  frivolous 
honks,  and  trifling  conversation  ;  give  your  leisure 
hours  to  better  things,  to  better  thoughts.  Let  your 
studies  be  rational  and  elegant — let  them  enlighten 
yoor  mind  and  refino  yoor  taste.  The  teacher,  of  all 
persons  in  the  world,  ought  to  possess  a  well* furnished 
mind. 

I  recommend  to  young  teachers  not  only  to  read 
for  their  own  edification,  but  to  write  with  the  same 
design  ;  hnl  not  to  write  speculative  essay?,  and  bad 

verse*.    Dr.  Arnold,  the  distinguished  master  of 
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Rugby  School,  himself  au  excellent  writer,  thought 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  a  good  method,  and  a  well 
formed  style,  was  to  take  a  book,  and  reading  portions 
of  it,  to  rewrite  it  all,  consecutively.  Such  a  process 
involves  ten  times  the  thought  and  diligence  that  the 
ordinary  method  of  composition  requires,  and  would 
keep  up  a  continuity  of  interest  in  some  given  subject. 
A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  once  set  her  son  to  wri- 
ting out  all  he  could  learn  concerning  Samuel,  from 
tho  Old  Testament.  Ho  had  made  compositions  at 
school  with  no  utility  whatever,  but  this  required  re- 
search and  reflection  very  profitable  in  the  end,  and  it 
commenced  a  practice  and  course  of  inquiry  very  ser- 
viceable to  him  afterwards.  1  have  given  my  young 
pupils  JEsop's  Fables  to  rewrite,  requiring  them  to 
add  the  natural  history  of  the  respective  animals  in- 
troduced in  the  fables ;  which  they  must,  of  course, 
find  out  some  particulars  of,  before  they  could  carry 
out  the  design.  Every  teacher  should  read  the  life 
of  Franklin.  His  admirable  self-education  is  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  Ho  made  abstracts  and 
transpositions  of  other  men's  thoughts,  that  he  might 
better  express  his  own.  Who  ever  wrote  with  more 
force  and  cogency  1 

Narratives  of  objects  seen,  and  excursions  made, 
are  a  useful  sort  of  composition.  Letters,  if  they  are 
not  filled  with  egotism  and  sickly  sentiment,  may  bo 
written  to  the  advantage  of  the  writer. 


First  Principles  of  School  Government. 

From  n  Lecture,  by  Rev.  John  P.  Cowles,  of  the  Ipswich 
delivered  before  the 


Government  implies  law  ;  law  implies  penalty ;  and 
aft  penalties  roust  bo  more  or  leas  severe,  or  they  are 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 

But  where  shell  penalty  touch  the  offender?  In 
some  sensitive  point,  surely.  It  must  touch  him  where 
he  is  and  feels.  Punishment  is  not  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, that  Dr.  Morton's  preparation  should  first  be  in- 
haled. What  is  punishment  that  is  aotfeltf  And 
why  may  it  not  make  itself  felt  in  any  sensitive  point? 
Why  this  overgrown  fastidiousness  about  corporal 
punishment?  Why  such  exquisite  care  of  the  body, 
as  though  it  wete  not  made  of  clay  ;  or  were  made  of 
glass  t 

He  is  an  enemy  to  justice,  who  would  narrow  the 
space  for  inflicting  it,  beyond  due  bounds.  As  to 
corporal  punishment,  the  question  is  easily  settled. 
The  Author  of  Nature  inflicts  it,  and  we  may.  Since 
He  does  it,  it  is,  in  general,  neither  unwise,  nor  base. 
If  we  surfeit,  ho  punishes  with  a  headache,  perhaps 
with  a  fever.  If  we  do  tho  tamo  for  years,  He  may 
end  our  lives  with  apoplexy.  If  we  do  hut  put  the 
end  of  a  finger  in  a  candle,  we  are  burned  ;  our  flesh 
is  butned.  The  remonstrance  of  Nature  is  not  verbal; 
it  is  corporeal.  If  wo  misuse  our  eyes,  we  are  pun- 
ished in  the  eye,  and  with  pain,  often  acute  and  long, 
sometimes  remediless.  If  we  tax  the  brain  too  hard, 
wearinrss,vtrtigo,  inflammation,  insanity,  idiocy,  death, 
may  be  and  often  arc  the  consequence.  It  is  all  from 
the  mild  and  indulgent  Author  of  Nature,  wonderful 
in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working, — infinitely  older 
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we  are,  and  infinitely  more  experienced  in  gov- 
erning both  flesh  and  spirit  than  the  late-born  reform- 
ers of  the  19th  century. 

If  the  notion  and  the  practice  be  bat  barons,  what 
is  the  character  of  its  Author  and  Contriver!  Will 
it  be  said,  it  is  all  Nature!  Certainly  all  this  is  Na- 
ture; and  therein  is  the  strength  of  the  argument. 
It  is  not  only  God  working,  bat  working  habitually, 
with  set  and  original  contrivance,  planned  of  old,  in 
the  beginning  01  ever  the  earth  was,  in  order  that  it 
might  do  its  work  with  unfailing  and  mechanical  pre- 
cision. Nothing  shows  design  plainer.  An  invisible 
band,  plying  the  scourge  on  a  culprit's  back,  would 
not  be  so  clear  proof  of  design  to  punish  in  the  body. 

The  discipline  of  school,  in  its  general  spirit  and 
tone,  should  harmonize  with  that  of  Nature's  Author, 
and  not  vainly  seek  to  oppose  and  thwart  it.  Nature 
cannot  be  changed,  but  can  and  must  be  followed. — 
She  is  easy,  and  even  indulgent,  to  her  followers; 
but  inexorably  hard  to  those  who  kick  against  her. 
The  Descensus  Ancrni  is  not  so  easy  as  it  is  to  float 
along  with  the  course  of  Nature,  which  is  the  stand- 
ing will  of  God  ;  nor  is  anything  more  thoroughly  im- 
possible than  to  resist  and  thwart  her  established  or- 
der and  course. 

Let  children ,  then ,  be  trained,  as  the  God  of  Nature 
evidently  would  have  them  ; — to  deny  themselves,  to 
govern  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  thoughts ;  to  quell  the 
rising  desire  for  things  unlawful ;— to  bear  and  to  for- 
bear;— to  be  happy  even  without  comforts;  to  be 
blessed  without  luxuries,  in  the  simple,  but  exalted 
work  of  doing  their  duly.  Bright  and  unfading  is  the 
crown  of  that  teacher  who  thus  inures  many  to  the 
ways  of  righteousness. 

It  can  do  no  harm,  and  must  bo  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults, to  approve  all  that  can  consistently  be  approved. 
The  teacher  should  be  always  ready  and  happy  to 
aay,  "  That  is  right."  The  analogy  of  Nature  con- 
firms these  observations.  A  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence, and  full  of  peace  ;  the  favor  of  the  good,  the 
smiles  of  Providence  ; — these  are  proofs  of  the  Author 
of  Nature's  approbation  of  right  conduct.  They  are 
not  bestowed  with  a  stinted,  but  with  a  liberal  hand, 
as  though  it  were  really  his  delight  to  smile  on  us, 
whenever  our  conduct  is  such  as  to  put  it  in  his  power. 

He  does  not  stop  at  mere  approbation  ;  but  largely 
rewards  the  faithful  use  of  his  gifts.  Fidelity  in  that 
which  is  least,  advances  to  the  care  of  that  which  is 
greater,  alike  under  the  natural  and  moral  dispensa- 
tion of  God.  No  false  dignity,  no  stoic  severity,  hin- 
ders him  from  lifting  the  light  of  his  countenance  or 
the  good  and  obedient,  nor  from  pouring  out  his  com- 
placency, in  full  tide,  upon  them.  F.ven  here,  in 
ihis  life,  ho  blesses  imperfectly  right  behavior,  far 
above  what  we  might  ha»e  expected,  or  could  have 
bad  any  courage  to  ask  ;  with  evident  signs  of  some- 
what more  and  farther,  in  reserve,  to  be  bestowed 
heieafier,  to  which  this  present  is  but  a  beginning. 

If  the  Supreme  and  Jnfinito  One  fsols,  and,  without 
loss  of  dignity,  with  gain  to  his  authority,  can  thus 
express  complacency  in  good  behavior; — should  ice 
bestow  praise  with  hesitating  lips,  half-giving,  half- 
wit hholding,  lest  discipline  should  suffer,  and  smiles 
breed  familiarity,  insubordination,  and  contempt? — 


Such  results  would  only  show  that  we  had  approved 
and  rewarded  in  the  wrong  place.  The  principle 
would  remain  untouched.  Praise,  then,  where  you 
can,  if  you  would  give  discipline  Us  full  power.  Thm 
censure  of  him  who  can  approve  nothing,  is  worthies* 
and  ineffectual ;  and  so,  also,  is  the  smile  of  him,  who 
never  condemns.  But  the  censure  of  him  whose  de- 
light is  to  bless,  who  seizes  every  opportunity  to  re- 
ward, and  whose  strange  work  is  condemnation,  comes 
with  crushing  weight.    It  forces  the  conviction,  that 


The  Best  Possible  School. 

We  do  not  copy  the  following  because  we  suppose 
the  school  mentioned  to  be  the  best  possible.  It  may 
have  many  superiors,  for  anything  we  know  ;  and  the 
best  possible  school  does  not  probably  yet  exist  on  the 
earth.  Bui  it  is  useful  to  form  the  best  conception 
we  can  of  a  perfect  school,  in  order  that  we  may  bring 
our  own  as  near  to  the  standard  as  circumstances  may 
allow.  This  school  is  in  Boston,  aud  is  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  And 
the  pupils  are  consequently  select,  and  such  as  attend 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement. 

A  district  school  in  Vermont  must  be  kept  in  a 
room  of  cheap  construction,  and  cheaply  furnished. 
But  is  there  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
neat  and  comfortable  as  the  rooms  that  the  children 
live  in  at  hornet  The  school  moat  be  open  to  all  :— 
and  of  course  some  will  attend  who  have  little  lasto 
for  study,  and  whose  parents  do  not  appreciate  its  ad- 
vantages. But  cannot  obstacles  of  this  kind  be  over- 
come by  united  labor  and  perseverance,  so  that  the 
school  shall  be  just  as  orderly  and  industrious,  and 
therefore  just  as  pleasant,  as  that  of  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Weldt  Let  parents,  teachers,  and  popils,  aim 
intelligently  at  perfection  u  a  school,  and  happy  ap- 
proaches towards  it  may  be  made  anywhere. 

Messrs.  Adams  un>  Weld's  School.  Huston  is 
highly  favored  in  regard  to  her  schools,  both  public 
and  private.  While  sojourning  in  Boston,  we  gained 
permission,  on  the  strength  uf  old  acquaintance,  to 
visit  the  school  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Weld  for  young 
ladies. 

Their  rooms  first  attracted  attention.  They  have 
three.  One  is  a  large  dressing  room,  bordered  with 
clothes-hooks  numbered  to  correspond  to  the  numbers 
of  the  desks.   It  contains  also  other  useful  articles, 

 a  sink  and  its  furnitore,  an  umbrella  stand  andsb»e 

box,  both  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  and 
numbered  like  the  desks.  Then  comes  a  well  fur- 
nished recitation  room,  containing  a  portion  of  their 
library,  apparatus,  4c.  In  the  third  and  principal 
room,  the  whole  arrangement  is  marked  with  order, 
neatness,  and  taste.  It  combines  the  comforts  of  a 
parlor  with  the  conveniences  of  a  school-  room.  Noth- 
ing wanting,  nothing  supeifluons,  from  the  carpet  to 
the  ceiling. 

Each  pupil  was  seated  in  a  chair  before  a  mahogany 
desk,  enjoying  the  comforts  of  home,  with  only  so 
much  restraint  as  the  pursues  of  a  school  require,  and 
even  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  visible  power  to  im- 
pose.   Without  any  show  of  government,  there  ap- 
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peared  to  bo  spontaneous  order,  industry,  happiness. 
Every  eye  beamed  with  intelligence  and  pleasure, 
denoting  a  high  degree  of  menial  activity. 

Knowing  well  the  otter  contempt  of  both  these  gen- 
tlemen for  the  superficial  methods  too  prevalent  in  oar 
schools,  we  watched  with  interest  to  sec  how  far  they 
had  come  down  from  their  elevated  standard  to  meet 
the  tastes,  as  we  supposed,  of  school  girls;  for  we 
knew  them  both  in  former  days,  as  teachers  of  yoong 
men.  Oar  suspicions  had  wronged  them,  and  wronged 
their  pnpils.  They  had  not  descended  at  all ,  bot  with 
perfect  reciprocity  of  interest  on  the  part  of  their  pu- 
pils, they  were  teaching  Latin,  Mathematics,  History, 
Mental  Philosophy,  ire.  with  the  same  acumen  and 
piecision,  which  marked  their  instructions,  when  they 
had  male  pupils,  with  this  difference  only,  that  both 
teachers  and  pupils  seemed  to  have  reached  a  higher 
standard  than  in  former  years. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  school  was  the 
high  moral  tone  which  marked  every  proceeding.  The 
elevated  moral  principle  of  the  teachers  seemed  silent- 
ly to  diffuse  itself  through  the  school.  The  single 
purpose  to  do  right,  appeared  to  be  the  pervading  and 
controlling  power. 

When  Tecrsacame,  (and  this  is  given  once  an  hour) 
the  scene  changed  instantly,  from  study  to  agreeable 
recreation,  participated  in  alike  by  inslructers  and  pu- 
pils. A  bell  tinkles  once  or  twice.  Instantly,  as  by 
magic,  silence  and  order  return ,  and  the  graver  busi- 
ness of  the  school  is  resumed.  A  happier  scene  we 
have  seldom  witnessed,  nor  a  school  which  we  should 
prefer  for  daughters,  if  it  were  our  lot  to  have  them 
of  sons  to  educate.— Cbrr.  of 


How  to  A  wax  em  tbs  Conscience.  What  then 
are  we  to  do  to  awaken  the  conscience,  on  the  snppor 
Bition  that  it  has  not  already  been  done  before  the 
child  is  sent  to  school  1  I  say  awaken,  because  1  be- 
lieve that  instruction  can  do  nothing  to  credo  what 
does  not  already  exist.  The  conscience  is  there,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heart ;  hot  it  may  bo  that  it  sleeps. 
From  utter  neglect  it  may  have  become  torpid.  The 
fire  kindled  by  the  hand  of  God  still  burns ;  it  ta  not 
extinguished,  though  it  may  give  no  light;  it  may  be 
dim  from  a  parent's  neglect;  it  may  be  smouldering 
under  the  ashes  of  early  sin.  What  shall  we  do  to 
rekindle  it  and  raise  it  to  a  flame  T  What  have  the 
teachers  of  righteousness  in  all  ages  done?  What 
the  inspired  lawgiver  and  prophets  of  the  Jews ! 
What  did  the  Savior  do  '  He  addressed  himself  di- 
rectly to  the  conscience.  "  Swear  not  at  all."  "  Re- 
sist not  evil."  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee." 
"  Be  ye  perfect."  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

So  must  we  address  our&elves  directly  to  the  con- 
science. But  to  be  felt,  tho  address  roust  come  from 
the  conscience.  Formal  words  have  no  effect.  Dull 
dissertations,  or  sermons  upon  duty,  serve  only  to 
create  apathy.  Words  that  burn,  must  come  from  a 
heart  kindled  as  by  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar.  A 
few  such  words,  uttered  from  a  deep  and  sincere  con- 
viction of  duty,  go  to  the  conscience,  and  will  hardly 
fail  to  arouse  it.    If  the  children  have  been  made  fa- 


miliar with  the  vital  moral  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  of  any  par* 
ticular  duty,  that  it  flows  naturally  from  that  fountain  ; 
or  that  a  particular  vice  is  forbidden,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, there.  If  the  child  be  not  familiar  with  these 
truths,  the  teaoher  must  hasten  to  make  him  so.  And 
for  this  purpose  the  lessons  of  the  Great  Teacher 
must  be  daily  read,  and  their  application  to  the  whole 
circle  of  human  duties  pointed  out.  if  any  one  finds 
that  he  can  gain  light  from  other  sources,  let  him  ob- 
tain it  thence.  I  only  say  that,  for  myself,  I  must  go 
first  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  hia  Sermon  on  the  Mo  oat, 
and  in  his  other  discourses,  I  find  instruction  which 
the  voice  within  mc  assents  to  and  confirms,  for  which 
I  look  in  vain  to  all  other  beings  that  have  lived.  In 
his  parable  of  the  talents,  1  find  s  command  which 
comes  with  more  authority,  the  more  I  dwell  upon  it, 
to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  every  faculty  with  which  1 
have  been  endowed  ;  and  this  is  the  lesson  which  it 
may  teach  others.— Geo.  B. 


School  Books. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  we  insert  the  list  of 
books  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  schools  in  this 
State  by  the  Stele  and  County  Superintendents  in 
October,  1846.  A  further  recommendation  in  regard 
to  A rilhmctics  was  made  thta  year,  and  published  in 
our  last.   The  list  agreed  upon  in  1846  is  as  follows  : 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 

Sanders'  Primer;  do.  Spelling  Book  and  Read- 
ers ;  and  when  a  greater  variety  of  Readers  is  required, 
Palmer's  Moral  Instructor,  and  the  Educational  Read- 
er and  Moral  Class  Book  by  S.  S.  Randall. 

Mrs.  Willard's  Abridgement  of  United  States  His- 
tory. 

Smith's  First  Book  of  Geography  for  beginners, 
and  Quarto  Geography ;  also,  Morse's  Quarto  Geog- 
raphy, for  reference,  and  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. 

Wells's  School  Grammar. 

SburtlifTs  Governmental  Instructor. 

Col  burn's  First  Lessons. 

McEDIigott's  Young  Analyser. 

Holbrooke  Self-Instructor,  No.  1. 

Root's  System  of  Penmanship. 

England  saves  the  expense  of  public  schools,  and 
the  saving  costs  her  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
courts,  penal  colonies,  and  in  poor  rates,  not  to  reckon 
I  mined  hopes,  broken  hearts,  blasted  characters,  and 
the  wretchedness  of  tens  of  thousands  living  in  shame 
and  agony,  a  living  death,  whom  free  schools  would 
have  brought  opto  honor  and  happiness  and  a  useful 
life.  England  has  left  the  public  morality  to  tako 
care  of  itself,  and  the  comment  is  beard  in  groans  and 
written  in  blood. 


Uncourteous  habits  have  prevented  many  a  man's 
success  in  life.  Hasty,  bot-brained,  care- for  nobody 
individuals  often  plunge  themselves  into  difficulties  in 
consequence  of  their  arrogant  or  overbearing  manners, 
or  their  rude  and  ungentlemanly  language,  though  it 
may  be  thoughtlessly  expressed,  it  is  often,  not  the 
great,  but  the  little  acts  of  incivility  that  are  treasured 
|  up  and  remembered. 
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Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  Scriptures  to  the  young 
teacheT ; — not  only  in  detached  parts,  but  as  a  whole  ; 
— not  only  as  a  book  of  devotion,  bat  as  one  of  history 
and  poetry.  I  request  licr  to  read  the  Bible  as  con- 
nection with  Geography,  and  in  its  relations  to  uni- 
versal history.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  read 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  I  do  not  read  it 
thus,  because  of  its  antiquity,  and  its  allusions,  and 
forms  of  oriental  expression ;  for  my  nse  it  requires  a 
little  exposition.  What  is  called  Townsend's  Bible 
gives  the  whole  narrative  in  order,  with  illustrations. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  describes  the  order  in 
which  the  Creator  establishes  that  system  of  nature 
which  lias  hern  continued  to  our  days.  Theology, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  the  origin  of  animal  life  may 
be  traced  to  it ;  these  sciences  are  not  there  developed 
to  the  stage  of  recent  discoveries,  not  even  intimated 
In  scientific  language,  but  the  latest  developments  of 
science  confirm  ibis  primitive  revelation.  This  an- 
nouncement of  omnipotent  wisdom  and  love  does  not 
describe  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  but  it 
declares  the  Great  Architect,  who  said  "  let  there  be 
light  and  there  was  light,"  who  marshalled  the  sun 
moon,  aud  stars,  who  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land, 
who  clothed  the  earth  with  beauty,  who  called  life 
from  inanimate  matter,  and  who  gave  dominion  ovei 
every  creature  to  our  common  progenitor  and  his  de- 
scendants ;— to  u»,  children  of  one  parent, — members 
nf  a  great  brotherhood,  whom  he  has  endowed  with 
one  human  heart,  and  with  intelligence  to  look  back 
from  our  own  brief  day  of  mortal  existence  to  the  far 
off  beginning  of  our  race,  when  he  saw  all  that  he 
vie,  and  behold  it  was  very  good. 
This  ancient  book  proceeds  with  the  history  of  man- 
1  always  keep  a  little  globe  of  the  earth  be- 
fore mo,  fastened  to  a  pin  which  is  inclined  23*°, 
and  which  can  bo  taken  into  small  hands,  and  explor- 
ed all  over,  without  legs  and  rings  to  obscure  first 
perceptions  of  land  and  water.  I  show  the  young 
learner  where,  probably,  dwelt  the  only  family  that 
survived  the  Deluge,  twenty-three  centuries  before 
tho  Advent  of  Christ.  I  trace  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  the  presumptive  divergency  of  those  primitive 
families  whose  posterity  forms  all  nations,  kindreds 


whole  will  of  the  Great  Disposer  in  respect  to  our 
race  ;  revealing  the  extent  of  human  virtue,  aud  the 
final  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  The  language  of 
praise  and  prayer,  caught  from  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,  sanctifies  our  lips.  The  New  Testament, 
meant  for  all  persous  in  all  conditions  of  life,  brings  a 
new  dispensation  to  all  men.  But  to  whom  first  ? — 
To  the  chosen  people ;  and  next  to  Greeks,  surround- 
ing them  and  incorporated  with  them  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  of  which  Judea  was  a  province,  and  which  in 
the  gospel  is  emphatically  called  "all  the  world  ;" — 
and  through  those  great  civilisers, — along  with  arts, 
and  maritime  discovery,  and  peaceful  commerce,  in 
God's  own  time,  to  all  mankind.— MissE.  Roblnns. 


You  have,  I  will  suppose,  under  your  tuition,  a  lit- 
tle boy,  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  It  is  a  most  in- 
teresting period  of  life,  and  the  charge  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous  nature.  I  can  conceive  of  few  em- 
ployments more  delightful  ilia.ii  the  training  of  such  a 
child,  and  there  h  certainly  none  which  is  more  re- 
sponsible. Every  touch  you  give  makes  its  mark,  as 
the  fingers  on  a  mass  of  ductile  wax.  Vou  scarcely 
say,  or  do,  or  omii  anything,  without  contributing  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  form  the  character  of  your  pu- 
pil. He  finds  an  example,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in 
everything  about  you. 

Almost  every  child  has  some  trait  which  tries  the 
temper  of  the  teacher.  He  is  stubborn,  or  forgetful, 
idle,  or  hasty  ;  these  are  great  faults,  but  that  of  the 
teacher  who  loses  his  temper,  is  greater.  Patience  ia 
a  virtue  which  is  especially  demanded  in  the  work  of 
instruction  ;  but  for  this  reason,  above  others,  that  all 
impatience  on  the  teacher's  part,  disturbs  in  a  high 

degree  the  process  of  communicating  moral  truth. 



.  To  make  a  child  angry  daring  his  lesson,  is  to  give 
him  his  food  scalding  hot.  Let.  the- operation  be  re- 
pealed a  number  of  times,  and  be  will  contract  a  dis- 
like for  the  teacher,  and  the  teachings.  Every  on- 
kind  feeling  thus  engendered  in  his  little  bosom,  will 
go  a  certain  length  towards  fixing  art  evil  habit  upon 
him.  From  such  causes  human  chaiocter  receives  its 
i-t i .  f       l>  ->>  ii  hnci   JJ  to  betbadl  eirT 


tongues  of  the  many  peopled  earth.  I  fix  tho 
point  where  we,  the  observers,  are  placed,  and  those 
points  where  the  aneient  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and 
certain  contemporary  nations  once  flourished. 

I  make  that  Hebrew  Siste  the  sinning  point  of  all 
fcietory,  and  even  of  all  geography.  There,  in  West- 
Ana,  religion  first  set  op  the  "  earth's  one  sanct* 
."  The  Bible  becomos  to  mo  and  my  scholars  a 
of  law,  of  morals  and  of  poetry;  legislation,  vir- 
tue, and  even  the  song  of  tlu:  muse  belong  to  it  ;  the 
last  either  by  resemblance,  or  ly  contrast.  Those  beau- 
'ttfnl  hymn*  called  the  Psalms,  the  achievements  of 
David,  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  have  all  a  spec- 
ial connection  with  the  patriarchal  history  which  pte- 
«edcd,  and  the  gospel  history  w  hich  follows  them. 
From  the  Old  Testament  wo  learn  something  of  the 
tnanners  and  moral  condition  of  mankind,  before  the 
""fullness  of  time,"  in  God's  plan,  developed  the  j 


 ;  ' 

School  Books.    The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

in  France,  has  offered  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  worth 
G,000  francs,  for  a  reading  book  for  primary  schools, 
to  inculcate  elementary  knowledge.  This  book  for 
exercise  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  in  grammar,  must 
be  compiled  with  simplicity  and  precision,  have  vari- 
ety and  interest,  and  be  so  arranged  that  after  the 
reading  of  each  page  or  each  at  tide,  children  may  be 
questioned  on  what  they  have  just  read,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  it  may  ho  engraven  on  the  memory.  The 
book  is  to  contain  not  more  than  200  pages  small  oc- 
tavo. The  author  of  the  book  judged  worthy  of  the 
prixe  by  tbo  Council  of  tho  Royal  University — will 
receive  a  medal  of  the  value  above  named,  and  the 
book  will  be  immediately  published  aud  used.  Med- 
als of  the  value  of  500  francs,  will  be  granted  to  au- 
thors of  works  which  without  entirely  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  programme,  shall  be  acknowledged 

*nc4c  of  lia#' 
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■   _  

Yermont  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society. 

In  compliance  with  its  request,  wo  copy  below  the 
official  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  new  Society,  it  will  be  noticed,  differs  from  the 
County  Societies  in  this,  thai  it  embrar.es  Horticul- 
ture as  a  distinct  and  prominent  object.  This  was 
done  with  a  view  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  Fruit. 
It  appeared  to  be  the  united  opinion  of  gentlemen 
present — and  many  facts  were  stated  in  support  of  it— 
that  Vermont  enjoys  very  great  advantages  as  a  fruit- 
growing State,  and  that  apples  and  pears,  and  espe- 
cially the  former,  are  to  be  reckoned  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, among  our  most  profitable  staples.  American 
apples  are  in  demand  in  foreign  markets  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  over-pro- 
duction. The  region  which  is  to  supply  these  apples 
is  quite  limited.  They  roust  be  noithorn  apples,  or 
thoy  will  not  keep.  And  the  btst  keepers,  other 
things  being  equal,  arc  th.ise  which  are  ripened  as  far 
north  as  they  can  be  brought  to  perfection.  It  is  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  Vermont  apples  may  be  made 
to  rank  as  high,  at  least,  as  any  other,  io  the  export 
trade ;  and  if  so,  a  good  market  for  all  the  superior 
winter  fruit  that  we  can  raise,  is  certain. 

Numerous  other  subjects  connected  with  Horticul- 
ture will  of  course  claim  the  Society's  attention ;  but 
io  tho  opinion  of  many,  this  one  would  not  only  justify 
such  an  organization,  but  urgently  demands  immediate 
efforts  to  develop  our  resources  iu  this  respect,  and  to 
aid  cultivators  in  the  selection  and  management  of 
their  tress,  &c.  When  you  plant  your  corn,  an  error 
in  the  choice  of  soil  or  seed,  or  in  tho  manner  of  plant- 
ing or  cultivation,  will  affect  only  the  cropof  lira  year, 
and  you  may  correct  yourself  in  a  twelve-month.  Nor 
in  fact  does  an  error  there  make  so  much  differenco. 
But  in  regard  to  an  orchard,  your  income  for  half  a 
century  will  materially  depend  on  doing  every  thing 
tight  at  the  outset. 

We  presume,  therefore,  that  tho  new  society  will 
make  this  one  of  iu  first  objects  of  attention,  and  that 
it  will  be  made  to  answer,  fur  the  State,  in  some  way, 
tho  purpose  of  a  convention  of  fruit-growers  that  has 
been  recommended,  and  of  a  separate  organization. 

Obviously,  however,  there  are  many  other  subjects 
that  will  claim  the  society's  attention,  and  In  regard 
to  which  it  may  he  of  essential  use  to  the  County  so- 
cieties and  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
generally. 


PROCEEDINGS,  &c. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a  convention  of  the  friends 
of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  improvement  con- 
vened at  the  Free  Church  to  Motitpelier,  On.  87, 
1&J7.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  H.  B. 
Stacy,  Esq.,  of  Burlington,  and  was  organised  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  William  Nash,  of  New  Haven,  Pres- 
ident ;  Dr.  Charles  Clark,  of  Moftipelier,  and 


Leonard  Sargeant,  of  Manchester,  Vice  Presidents, and 
E.  C.  Tracy,  of  Windsor,  Secretary. 

After  remarks  by  II.  Bradley  and  H.  B.  Stacy, 
Esqrs  of  Burlington,  and  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall  of  Crafts- 
bury,  on  motion  of  D.  W.C.  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Burling- 
ton, 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  lake  steps  now  for 
the  formation  of  a  Slate  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall, 

Voted i  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  for  said  society. 

And  such  committee  was  chosen  by  nomination  as 
follows  : 

Messrs.  S.  R.  Hall  and  Isaac  Parker,  of  Oilcans 
county,  E.  C.  Tracy,  of  Windsor,  C.  Goodrich,  H. 
B.  Stacy,  and  Francis  Wilson,  of  Chittenden,  Daniel 
Baldwin,  of  Washington,  Goo.  B.  Chandler  and  Hen- 
ry Stevens,  of  Caledonia,  D.  Hibbard,  of  Essex,  G. 
W.  Hodges,  of  Rutland,  B.  E.  Brownell,  of  Bcnniug- 
lon,  E.  Seymour,  of  Windham,  B.  S.  Miuor,  of  La- 
moille, William  Nash,  of  Addison,  David  Holbrook, 
of  Orange,  L.  Molt,  of  Grand  Isle,  and  L.  Brainard, 
of  Franklin. 

And  said  Committee  was  instructed  also  to  nomi- 
nate officers  of  the  Society. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  28. 


On  Thursday,  Oct  88,  the  convention  met  according 
to  adjournment,  when  the  Com  mi  ilea  reported  tho 
following  constitution  : 

COXSTITVTION. 

Art.  I.  The  name  of  this  Society  is  "  The  Ver- 
mont Agricultural  nnd  Horticultural  Society;"  its 
object,  to  promote  improvement  in  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, Manufactures,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Abt.  II.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of 
the  Society  by  paying  to  the  Treasurer,  as  the  By- 
Laws  may  direct,  one  dollar  annually  ;  and  a  mem- 
ber for  life  by  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  one  time. 
Persons  residing  out  of  the  State  may  be  elected  Hon- 
orary or  Corresponding  Members  by  vote  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Art.  III.  Tho  officers  of  this  Society  shall  he  a 
President,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  tho  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  a  Vice  President  for  each  coun- 
ty in  the  State,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor,  on  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  three ;  which  officers  shall  hold 
office  for  ono  year  and  until  others  are  elected. 

Aut.  IV.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  at  Montpelier,  on  the  third  Thursday  in  Oc- 
tober in  each  year. 

Art.  V.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  at  any  meet- 
ing notified  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  under  the 
direction  of  tho  Executive  Committee,  shall  have 
power — 

1.  To  enact  such  By-Laws  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. 

2.  To  appropriate  the  funds  to  the  proper  objects  of 
the  Society. 

3.  To  appoint  Committees,  and  special  meetings  of 
the 
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4.  To  hold  exhibitions,  make  alt  necessary  anange- 
ments,  and  award  such  premiums  as  they  think  prop- 
er. 

5.  To  take  charge  of,  and  distribute,  all  plants, 
seeds,  books,  &c,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
Society  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  VI.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  Publishing  Committee  shall  publish, 
or  co-opetate  with  the  State  in  publishing,  annually, 
the  transactions  of  the  Society,  returns  from  the 
County  Societies,  or  abstracts  of  them,  and  sueh  other 
matters  relating  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Manu- 
factures, and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

Art.  VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Society ; 
and  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  until  the 
next  annual  meeting,  and  until  others  are  elected. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended 
by  a  vole  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  above 
form  adopted  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  reported  a  list  of  officers,  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  named,  elected,  as 
follows : 

For  President, 
CHARLES  PAINE,  of  North  field. 

For  Vice  Presidents, 
Leonard  Sargeant,  of  Bennington  Co., 
George  T.  Hodges,  of  Rutland, 
William  Nash,  of  Addison, 
L.  G.  Bingham,  of  Chittenden , 
B.  B.  Newton,  of  Franklin, 
Samuel  Adams,  oi  Grand  Isle, 
Ariel  Hun  ton,  of  Lamoille, 
Wm.  J.  Hastings,  of  Orleans, 
Daniel  Baldwin,  of  Washington, 
E.  B.  Chase,  of  Caledonia, 
Reuben  C.  Benton,  of  Ersex, 
A.  B.  W.  Tenney,  of  Orange, 
John  Potter,  of  Windsor, 
Frederick  Holbrook,  of  Windham. 

Recording  Secretary, 
E.  C.  Tracy,  of  Windsor. 


Chauncey  Goodrich,  oi  Burlington. 
Treasurer, 
Geo.  W.  Scott,  of  Montpelier. 

Auditor, 
E.  P.  Jewett,  of  Montpelier. 
Executive  ContmUtee, 
Harry  Bradley,  of  Burlington, 
Francis  Wilson,  of  Hineaburgh, 
Geo.  W.  CoHamer,  of  Barre, 
J.  W.  Howes,  of  Montpelier. 

Publishing  Committee, 
C.  Goodrich,  of  Burlington, 
S.  R.  Hall,  of  Craftsbury, 
David  Reed,  of  Colchester. 

•Tt*  Socicly  heinS  organi»ed,  H.  B-  Stacy,  Esq., 
laid  before  it  s  bill  now  before  the  Lcg«l»lure,  pro- 


viding  for  additional  eik»uragflm6i>ttoagricolture,&c. 

On  motion  of  P.  C.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  Vergennes, 

Voted,  That  io  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  now  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  some  bill  similar  in  principle,  would  benefit 
the  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Manufactures,  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  in  Vermont. 

On  motion  of  H.  B.  Stacy,  Esq., 

Voted,  as  the  sense  of  this  Society,  That  we  ap- 
prove of  the  project  of  publishing  an  agricultural  jour- 
nal in  Vermont,  and  that  we  recommend  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  our  friends  throughout  the  State 
the  •  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist,1  pub- 
lished at  Windsor  by  Messrs.  Bishop  &  Tracy. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and 
of  the  Society,  including  the  Constitution  and  list  of 
officers,  be  published  in  the  Daily  Journal,  and  in  the 
School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  both  of  the  Con- 
vention and  of  the  Society,  the  meeting  was  addressed 
hy  many  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
evincing  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  object,  and  exhib- 
iting in  a  striking  light  the  elements  of  prosperity 
that  exists  in  our  soil,  our  position,  and  our  popula- 
tion. Adjourned. 

WILLIAM  NASH,  President. 

E.  C.  Tracy,  Secretary. 

The  Spirit  of  Improvement.  The  Horticultur- 
ist for  November  says  :  "  Our  correspondence  with 
all  parts  of  the  country  informs  us,  that  at  no  previ- 
ous time  has  the  improvement  of  private  grounds 
been  bo  active  as  at  present.  •  •  •  New  orchards 
of  large  extent  arc  rapidly  being  planted.  In  short, 
the  horticultural  aeal  of  the  country  is  not  only  awako 
— it  is  brimlull  of  seal  and  activity." 


Elms  as  Ornamental  Trees.  The  maple,  so 
much  used  in  Vermont  as  an  ornamental  tree,  is  beau- 
tiful ;  its  dense  masses  of  rich  foliage  and  its  fine 
outline  are  hardly  to  he  surpassed  when  contemplated 
as  a  single  object  or  in  groups.  In  avenues,  too, 
along  streets  and  walks,  the  effect  is  very  fine.  But 
are  not  our  villages  in  danger  of  neglecting  to  put 
the  more  picturesque  elm  toils  appropriate  use?  For 
a  wide  village  street  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
equal  to  it; — "  the  over-arching  boughs,"  as  Down- 
ing says,  "  form  an  aisle  more  grand  and  beautiful 
than  that  of  any  old  gothic  cathedral."  A  single  old 
elm  is  a  fine  object ;  but  it  hardly  satisfies  the  taste 
to  meet  with  them  here  and  there  in  a  village.  Tire 
tasteful  eye  asks  to  find  one  loog  street,  at  least, 
overhung  by  their  petidanl  boughs. 

Salt  for  Plum  and  Quince  Trees.  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  salt  for  plum  and  quince  trees,  Dr.  Lee, 
editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  denounces  all  such  spe- 
cifics as  quackery.  In  the  way  they  are  recommend- 
ed, he  saya,  they  are  "  nostrums."  He  will  be  con- 
tent with  nothing  less,  in  the  cultivation  of  any  tree, 
than  a  careful  analysis  of  the  soil  and  of  the  tree,  and 
the  selection  of  such  food  and  medicine  as  each  indi- 
vidual case  may  require. 

But  pray  what  are  the  many  thousands  lo  do,  who 
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absolutely  cannot  avail  themselves,  at  least  at  present, 
of  this  rigid  science!  Cannot  science  and  experiencn 
famish  them  with  lights,  which,  if  imperfect,  will  yet 
be  of  Immense  value !  May  not  a  scientific  man,  like 
Dr.  Lee,  reduce  such  recommendations  of  specifics  to 
the  form  of  rolee,  near  enongh  to  the  troth  for  gener- 
al use? 


Scientific  Agriculture. 

The  exactness  with  which  some  farmers  are  en- 
Heavoring  to  estimate  the  materials  out  of  which  to 
make  a  erop,'  is  such  as  no  one  thought  of  a  few 
years  ago.  We  copy  the  following  paragraphs 
chiefly  to  illustrate  this  ;  for  we  do  not  expect  our 
readers  jost  now  to  go  into  the  use  of  bones  dissolved 
in  acids,  and  they  know  what  we  do  not  if  they  can 
teil  what  shoddy  is.  The  extract,  however,  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  information  that  may  be  of  practi- 
cal value  to  Vermont  farmers.  It  is  from  a  Lecture 
lately  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hux  table,  (an  English 
agriculturist,  mentioned  in  our  last  number,)  and 
since  published.  The  hearers,  it  seems,  paid  half  a 
crown  each  for  their  tickets,  and  the  printed  Lecture 
was  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of  this  Journal  lo 
most  of  its  readers  for  a  year  and  a  half ! 


ing  of  the  plants,  which  bad  small  stiff,  shining,  wiry 


EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  HUXTABLB  3  LECTOR  E. 

"  By  what  process  of  cultivation,  when  we  manure 
highly  for  wheat,  the  straw  can  be  so  much  stiffened 
as  to  bear  the  increased  weight  of  ear,  is  at  present, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  one  of  the  great  problems  in 
agriculture  that  presses  (or  solution  ;  as  it  is  well 
known  that  this  stiffness  arises  from  the  presence  of 
the  silicate  potash  (an  imperfect  sort  of  glass,)  chem- 
ists have  suggested  that  this  soluble  silicate,  or  that 
of  soda,  should  be  added  to  the  ammoniacal  manures 
which  we  use  fur  wheat :  but  these  salts  are  expen- 
sive ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been 
which  would  justify  our  incurring  the  outlay  for 
Moreover,  some  interesting  facts  mentioned  by 
Professor  Johnston  (Journal  of  Agriculture,  p.  103, 
18t5)  shew  that  there  is  already  abundant  silica  in 
oar  cultivated  soils,  and  that  plants  are  able  to  decom- 
pose and  extract  silica  for  their  use,  even  from  the 
most  stubborn  silicates.  If  there  be  alkali  enough  at 
hand,  the  vital  forces  of  the  smallest  living  plant  will 
form  the  silicate  it  needs — a  process  which  nun  ac- 
complishes only  by  the  blast  of  the  hottest  furnace.  1 
think,  therefore,  that  in  seeking  to  remedy  weakness 
of  straw,  we  should  rather  try  to  diminish  that  rank- 
ness  of  vegetation  in  our  corn  crops,  which  causes 
that  weakness ;  and  this  1  think  we  can  accomplish 
by  a  simple  application.  I  think  there  is  one  cheap 
and  effectual  remedy :  it  is  common  salt.  This  will 
make  the  straw  heavier  and  suffer,  and  correct  the 
tendency  of  the  ammonia,  in  the  manure,  to  produce 
a  rank  vegetation.  Mr.  Prideaux,  of  Plymouth,  in- 
forms me  that  wheat  grown  very  near  the  sea  stands 
ap  better  than  that  grown  inland.  Mr.  llannam  tes- 
tifies lo  the  increased  weight  of  the  straw.  Mr.  Gard- 
iner (Highland  Transactions,  p.  23y,  18-14)  states, 
'  3  ewt.  of  salt  per  acre,  thrown  over  wheat  in  May, 
produced  no  change  of  color,  but  improved  the  tiller- 


"Bones digested  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  have 
the  same  tendency  to  check  rank  vegetation  and  to 
strengthen  the  straw  ;  seo  Afr.  Gardiner's  Experiment, 
p.  242 ;  also  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Fleming  (John- 
slon's  Lectures.  Appendix,  p.  28.)  who  dissolved  his 
bones  in  muriatic  acid,  and  applied  the  mixture  to  oats 
sown  upon  moss :  be  says  that  the  straw  appeared  as 
stiff  and  shining  as  if  it  had  been  grown  upon  stiff 
loam. 

"  1  think,  then,  that  a  perfect  top  dressing  for  the 
wheat  crop,  on  light  lands,  should  be  composed  of  2 
cwt.  of  bones,  well  digested  in  1  cwt.  of  sulphuric 
acid,  5  cwt.  of  shoddy,  and  3  cwt.  of  salt ;  thus,  in 
good  years  you  might,  1  believe,  grow  six  quarters 
[48  bushels]  of  wheat  per  acre.  On  all  light  soils  this 
assistance  to  the  wheat  should  be  given  in  the  sprint ; 
but  as  in  clay  the  decomposition  of  the  shoddy  is  so 
slow,  I  should  apply  this  manure  when  I  sowed  the 
wheat  on  my  heavy  land  in  the  autumn.  There  is 
yet  another  way  of  growing  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  on 
clay  :  lime  the  fields  in  antnmn,  two  or  three  weeks 
before  sowing  ;  top  dress,  in  the  spring  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  3  cwt.  of  salt,  mixed  with  30  bush- 
els of  clay  ashes,  which  have  repeatedly  been  soaked 
in  urine.  T  am  vain  enough  to  believe  that  this  ma- 
nure, suggested  for  wheat,  will  prove  valuable,  and 
quite  worth  the  half-crown  you  paid  for  your  tickets." 


The  Ayrshire  Cow. 

We  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  something  about  the 
Ayrshire  breed  of  cows,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Slate  Society  under  the  most  approved  form, 
to  which  the  breed  has  been  carried  ;  for  the  Ayrshire 
now  is  a  much  superior  anjmal  to  the  cows  of  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  said  by  a  very  competent 
observer,  that  the  farmers  of  Ayrshire  have  such  a 
reputation,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  their  su- 
periors in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  he  terms  them  "  the  excellent  farmers."  Such 
is  the  value  of  this  breed  for  milk,  that  some  of  the 
large  farmers  in  Ayrshire  are  in  the  habit,  under  what 
is  called  in  Scotland  the  boyening  or  milk  paying  sys- 
tem, of  letting  the  cows  to  smaller  farmers,  who  pay 
the  owner  ten  pounds  (about  fifty  dollars)  a  year.— 
The  owner  provides  for  the  cow,  and  incurs  all  risks. 
The  lessee  takes  the  entire  management  and  care  of 
the  cow,  and  generally  gels  an  ample  remuneration, 
even  after  paying  the  ten  pounds.  This  certainly 
speaks  strongly  for  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
stock. 

We  have  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  a  great  varie- 
ty of  the  Durham  stock.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
valuable  race,  but  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  most 
yield  to  the  Ayrshire,  so  far  as  milk  is  concerned.  It 
may  be  stated  however  that  a  cross  of  the  Durham 
with  the  Ayrshire  is  regarded  where  the  experiment 
has  been  made,  as  an  improvement.  Cohnan  says,  a« 
the  result  of  his  observations  in  Great  Britain,  that 
the  first  cross  is  invariably  a  fine  milking  animal ; 
this  point,  he  says,  may  bo  deemed  established. — 
Springjwid  Republican. 
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For  the  Vermont  Agriculturist. 

The  True  Economy  in  Farming. 

I  am  acquainted  with  two  fanners,  whom  I  will 
caU,  on  account  of  ihcir  respective  characters,  Mr. 
Thrifty  and  Mr.  Parsimony.  They  reside  in  different 
parts  of  tho  town,  hot  their  farms  aie  of  about  equal 
value,  and  equal  capacity  for  improvement.  The  dif- 
ferent plans  uo  which  they  manage  their  business, 
however,  has  produced  very  different  results.  They 
are  both  industrious,  temperate  and  frugal ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Parsimony  is  in  straitened  circumstances,  his 
buildings  bear  marks  of  decay,  and  his  farm  has  a 
slovenly  appearance;  while  Mr.  Thrifty  is  gelling 
forehanded,  his  farm  is  neatly  cultivated,  his  fences 
and  buildings  arc  in  good  repair,  and  every  thing  about 
his  premises  gives  evidence  of  good  managment.  For 
many  years  I  have  marked  the  course  which  they  have 
taken,  ami  I  think  can  satisfactorily  account  fur  the 
diffeience  in  their  present  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Thrifty  is  always  in  the  hab- 
it of  doing  what  ho  undertakes,  well,  and  does  not 
undertake  more  than  he  can  do  well.  If  he  tills  a 
piece  o(  land,  it  must  be  well  manured,  well  ploughed, 
well  hoed  ;  and  though  he  does  not  have  so  large  fields 
of  corn  or  potatoes  or  wheat  as  Mr.  Parsimony,  yet 
his  products  are  far  larger  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
employed,  and  what  he  raises  is  of  the  best  quality 
and  brings  tho  highest  price,  and  his  land  is  left  in  a 
good  condition  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Thrifty  is  very  particular  in 
selecting  his  seed  and  procuring  tho  best  quality  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  ;  and  irany  of  his  neighbors  has 
a  better  kind  than  himself,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
purchase.  1  have  never  seen  his  fields  half  covered 
with  grass  for  the  want  of  sufficient  seed,  nor  his 
fields  of  English  grain  half  covered  with  weeds  instead 
of  the  appropriate  crop,  lie  carries  out  the  same 
principle  in  his  stock.  He  thinks  it  good  policy  to 
lay  out  $5,  or  $  10  (or  a  good  buck,  from  which  he 
can  get  fifty  lambs  every  year  worth  two  or  three 
shillings  a  head  more  when  four  months  old  than  those 
from  an  ordinary  buck.  All  his  breeding  animals  are 
selected  on  the  same  principle ;  and  he  saves  every 
year  double  his  extra  expense,  in  the  superior  char- 
acter of  his  young  stock,  at  the  same  time  that  tho 
general  character  of  his  (locks  and  his  herds  is  con- 
stantly improving,  lie  is  very  careful  also  to  keep 
no  more  stock  than  he  can  keep  well,  and  in  a  thri- 
ving condition  ;  at  the  same  lime  he  manages  to  con- 
sume all  his  fodder  on  his  own  farm,  so  as  m  save  as 
much  manure  33  possible. 

Mr.  Parsimony  cultivates  much  more  land  than  Mr. 
Thrifty,  but  scarcely  a  single  field  bears  the  mark  of 
good  husbandry,  and  his  crops  being  spread  over  a 
great  surface,  require  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  in 
the  end  yield  a  very  scanty  product  of  the  poorest 
kind.  Ho  always  keeps  a  large  stock,  but  pays  but 
very  little  regard  to  their  quality,  or  their  keeping, 
if  he  can  only  keep  life  in  thein ;  and  he  often  sells 
stock  for  one  lialf  the  price  that  Mr.  Thrifty  obtains 
for  animals  of  the  same  age.  So  of  his  crops ; — he 
sows  sparingly  and  reaps  sparingly, — his  seed  is  of  a 
poor  quality  and  his. crops  of  the  same  character,  and 


of  course  will  bring  but  a  meagre  price.  He  would 
as  soon  think  of  throwing  his  money  into  the  firo  as 
expending  it  for  improving  the  breed  of  his  slock  or 
the  quality  of  his  crops.  He  will  buy  stock  occasion- 
ally, bat  it  must  be  of  the  duapcU  kind ;  and  instead 
of  expending  bis  money  fur  improving  his  form,  ho 
must  expend  it  for  buying  more  land.  He  is  alto- 
gether too  poor  to  improve  his  stock  or  his  land. — 
Others  who  are  rich,  like  Mr.  Thrifty,  can  do  it,  he 
says,  but  he  cannot  afford  it. 

Again,  in  the  hiring  of  help  there  is  a  striking 
difference.  Mr.  Thrifty  usually  hires  one  good,  stiff 
hand  for  seven  or  eight  months,  and  pays  him  a  good 
price,  and  another  hand  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in 
haying,  at  a  dollar  a  day ;  and  he  usually  hires  the 
very  best  help  which  can  be  procured.  Mr.  Parsi- 
mony hires  three  or  four  of  the  cheapest  hands  which 
he  can  procure,  and  usually  changes  his  help  several 
times  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  because  they  do  not 
accomplish  anything.  The  men  thai  he  employe,  will 
eat  as  much  as  good  hands ;  and  taking  into  account 
the  expense  of  wages  and  board,  his  help  costs  him 
twice  as  much  as  Mr.  Thrifty 's,  and  he  does  not  get 
any  more  on  the  whole,  accomplished. 

The  same  policy  is  pursued  by  the  two  men  in  oth- 
er subjects.  In  regard  to  schools,  Mr.  Thrifty  takes 
an  active  interest  in  haviug  the  one  in  his  distiict  of 
the  right  kind.  In  the  first  place  he  used  his  influ- 
ence to  have  a  good  school-house,  as  he  argued  that 
it  was  poor  economy  to  be  at  the  expense  of  hiring 
and  boarding  a  teacher  and  then  souding  him  into  a 
room  to  teach  where  he  could  not  accomplish  more 
than  half  as  much  as  he  could  in  a  good  houso  He 
calculated  that  one  half  his  wages  thus  thrown  away 
would  in  two  or  three  years  pay  for  a  new  house,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  it  was  provided  the  better.  Ia 
the  next  place,  he  would  not  consent  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  poor  teacher.  He  rightly  argued  that  it 
was  not  good  economy  to  hire  a  cheap  teacher  ,  for 
a  good  teacher  could  not  be  hired  for  a  cheap  price, 
and  a  good  teacher  would  effect  twice  as  much  in  tho 
same  time  as  a  poor  one.  Taking  into  account  the 
expense  of  boarding  fifty  scholars,  the  wood,  and  all 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  he  argues  that 
ibe  best  economy  is  practised  by  paying  a  few  dollars 
more  a  mo.ilh  for  a  good  teacher  than  to  employ  a 
poor  one  at  low  wages.  He  also  keeps  his  children 
constantly  at  school,  and  supplies  them  with  necessa- 
ry books  without  grumbling ;  and  as  a  consequence 
his  children  are  all  good  scholars,  and  steady  and  in- 
dustrious. Mr.  Parsimony  lakes  no  iuierest  in  schools, 
except  the  expense.  He  grumbles  if  a  teacher  is  paid 
over  6,  or  $  10  a  month,  or  if  a  dollar  is  laid  out  ia 
repairing  the  school-house.  His  children  arc  not  iu 
the  school  more  than  half  the  time,  and  he  is  always 
loo  poor  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  books, 
till  the  school  is  half  out.  If  he  thinks  of  tho  school, 
at  all,  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  expense  ;  and 
if  he  speaks  of  it,  he  invariably  complains  of  the  ex-j 
pense ;  and  if  one  wcie  to  judge  of  his  feelings  from 
his  tslk.the  inference  would  be  that  he  heartily  wished 
there  was  not  a  school  ia  existence.  Now  for  the 
results.  The  childreu  of  Mr.  Thrifty  are  as  well 
educated  at  twelve  year*  old,  as  are  those  of  Mr.  Par- 
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simony  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  the  same  lime  that  the 
former  have  acquired  habits  of  steady  application, 
while  the  latter  are  unsteady  aod  indolent,  aod  cause 
their  parents  much  perplexity  and  uneasiness,  and  are 
generally  regarded  in  the  neighborhood  as  bad  ehil- 


From  the  experience  of  these  two  farmers  I  have 
become  fully  satisfied  that  the  cheap  system  is  abso- 
lutely the  dearest,  and  that  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  our  farmers  are  cramped  in  their  circumstances  and 
perplexed  in  their  business,  is  because  they  practise 
on  the  cheap  system.  •  Aorioola. 

The  Wool  Depot  at  Shoreham. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  those  growers  who  have 
sent  wool  to  the  Depot  under  tho  care  of  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard  are  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  Middlebury 
Galaxy  says : — 

11  Mr.  Dlanchard  informs  us  that  all  the  wool  placed 
in  his  establishment  at  Shoreham  has  been  disposed 
of  except  15,000  lbs.  of  extra,  and  No.  1.  This  will 
be  sent  to  Kinderhook  to  await  further  offers.  The 
superintendent  slates  the  last  sales  as  follows :  No.  5, 
at  28  cts.,  No.  4,  at  30,  No.  3,  at  34,  No.  S,  at  38, 
No.  1,  at  44.  Mr.  Blanchard  we  have  been  credibly 
informed  is  willing  to  pay  depositors  50  cents  for  Ex- 
tra and  Prime  No.  1,  if  they  prefer  it  rather  than 
await  further  sales  at  Kinderhook,  where  from  50  to 
to  55  may  be  expected.  We  are  by  no  moans  dis- 
appointed in  the  happy  result  of  this  new  method  of 
marketing  our  great  staple.  So  far  every  depositor 
has  been  punctually  paid  the  avails  of  his  wool.  We 
have  not  beard  a  lisp  of  complaint  against  the  super- 
intendent in  the  transaction  of  this  business.  His 
fairness,  prudence,  and  skill  in  making  sales  of  tho 
property  entrusted  to  him  remains  wholly  unimpeach- 
able. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  high- 
est marketable  piice  has  been  obtained,  and  far  belter 
than  if  sold  to  agents  upon  an  average.  In  several 
instances  very  good  prices  hare  been  realised  inde- 
pendent of  the  depot.  Bat  even  those  have  been  ma- 
terially enhanced  by  its  establishment.  Wool  agents 
would  have  anng  the  same  old  tone  of  "  it  is  naught 
says  the  buyer1''  until  from  30  to  34  cents  would  have 
been  the  standard  for  wool  which  has  now  been  sold 
from  34  to  40." 

The  plan,  we  know,  has  met  with  mneh  opposition, 
as  most  be  the  ease  with  any  plan  calculated  to  change 
so  entirely  the  coarse  of  business  and  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  buyers 
of  most  lots.  The  winter  will  give  those  interested, 
time  for  inquiring  and  consideration,  and  for  any  new 
arrangements  that  may  be  found  expedient,— if  any. 


Livk  Water  fu*  Hkns.  During  the  last  season 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox  of  ibis  lown,  having  occasion  to 
administer  limo  water  to  a  siek  horse,  loft  a  pail  of 
the  preparation  in  his  barn,  which  remained  there 
for  Borne  months,  serving  as  a  favorite  drink  for  his 
Hens.  He  soon  afterwards  found  that  the  laying  of 
hi*  Hens  was  apparently  increasing  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Becoming  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  <lo  bins  o«w)  discovery,  be  has  doring  the  prss- 


ent  season  kept  his  hens  constantly  supplied  with  lime 
water,  placed  in  troughs  within  their  convenient  ac- 
cess, and  the  result  haa  been  an  increase  in  Eggs  of 
some  four  fold  as  compared  with  previous  experieuce. 
He  is  willing  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  experiment 
with  his  neighbors,  if  they  choose  to  try  it ;  and  hence 
this  publication.  The  newness  of  the  discovery 
(thongh  it  may  not  be  new  to  all,)  is  claimed  only  as 
applicable  to  the  mode  of  imparting  the  lime  in  this 
ease— its  use  in  another  form  for  tho  same  puipose 
having  been  previously  understoodby  many.— Royne 
Sentinel. 


Transplanting. 

Mr.  Downing,  in  the  Horticulturist, 
experiments  showing  very  conclusively  the  advantage 
of  cutting  away  part  of  the  top  of  a  tree  at  tho  time 
of  transplanting.    We  eopy  the  followiug  :— 

"  In  1846,  he  planted,  in  an  otehard  upon  good 
mellow  wheat  soil,  180  apple  trees.  They  were  re- 
ceived from  the  nursery  in  ihe  nsual  condition— that 
is,  with  the  roots  in  fair  order — but  of  course,  liko  all 
nursery  trees,  somewhat  shortened  by  the  spade  in 
digging. 

They  were  all  carefully  planted  in  well  prepared 
boles.  Before  planting,  one  half  of  their  number  had 
their  tops  shortened  back,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  bud 
of  the  previous  season's  wood.  The  others  wero 
planted  in  the  usual  way,  with  their  heads  entire. — 
The  season  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  favorable.  Of 
the  00  trees  that  had  their  heads  pruned  st  the  time 
of  planting,  only  two  died,  and  tbey  nearly  all  made 
fine  shoots — many  of  the  latter,  eighteen  inches  long. 
Of  those  that  were  planted  with  their  heads  entire, 
eight  died  ;  and  though  the  rest  started  into  healthy 
foliage,  yet  some  of  them  lost  the  ends  of  their  branch- 
es, few  or  tione  of  them  made  shoots  exceeding  six 
inches  in  length,  and  not  one  of  them  had  the  deep 
green  and  luxuriant  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, which  the  other  half  of  the  orchard  presented.— 
This,  tho  second  year's  growth,  is  scarcely  less  mark- 
edly in  favor  of  the  pruned  trees.  They  hare  now 
not  only  larger  and  finer  heads  than  those  left  un- 
touched, but  their  heads  are  decidedly  better  shaped, 
and  they  are  more  luxuriant  nnd  promising  in  their 
general  aspect. 

The  second  experiment  was  tried  this  spring,  on  a 
email  orchard  of  78  peach  trees.  The  trees  were  of 
pretty  large  size,  being  three  years  old  from  ihe  bud. 
The  site  13  a  warm  dry  southern  slope  of  a  hill.  One 
half  of  the  trees  were  headed  back  so  much  as  to 
reduce  their  whole  heads  one  half,  taking  off  the  bet- 
ter part  of  two  years'  growth  :  the  remainder  were 
planted  without  any  reduction  of  the  top. 

The  season  being  dryer  than  ihe  last,  the  difference 
is  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  pruned  trees  than  in 
the  first  experiment.  Only  one  tree  died  of  the  thirty- 
nine  that  were  so  severely  headed  back,  and  the  re- 
maining thirty-eight  have  made  fine  bushy  heads  of 
new  shoots.  'IVefot  died  of  the  thirty-nine  not  pruned, 
and  of  the  remainder  msny  have  lout  parts  or  the  whole 
of  the  upper  portion  of  their  branches.1' 

The  extent  of  the  pruning  must  depend  on  circum- 
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stances.  Where  a  small  tree  is  removed  with  Hs  roots 
entire,  but  little  may  be  necessary ;  but  ie  all  cases 
something  more  should  be  taken  from  the  top  than  ie 
lost  by  the,  root.  When  a  standing  tree  is  well  trim- 
med, its  vital  energies  are  thrown  into  the  branches 
that  are  lelt,  and  they  Iwcome  more  vigorous.  When 
a  tree  is  transplanted  it  rarely  occurs  but  that  more  or 
leas  of  a  shock  is  given  to  the  regular  process  of  its 
growth.  The  branches  should  therefore  be  out  away, 
to  adapt  it  to  the  degree  of  vegetative  power  that  re- 
mains, and  if  possible  to  secure  a  vigorous  start, — 
since  much  in  subsequent  years  depends  on  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  same  journal  has  an  account,  by  a  gentleman 
in  Baltimore,  of  a  large  tree  transplanted  in  full  foli- 
age, which  illustrates  the  importance  of  pruning.  The 
tree  was  likely  to  die,  when  it  occurred  to  the  pio- 
prielor  that,  as  there  was  evidently  some  circulation 
of  sap,  the  difficulty  probably  consisted  in  the  too 
large  extent  of  leaf  and  branch  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere, — the  drain  being  greater  than  the 
enfeebled  roots  could  meet.  He  took  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  the  tree  at  once 
resumed  its  growth. 

Indeed  that  is  but  another  way  of  securing  the  end 
often  attained  with  culling s  and  small  plants  by  cov- 
ering them  with  glass,  or  shading  them.  Invert  a 
tumbler  over  a  half-withered  plant,  and  it  will  quickly 
resume  its  freshness,  because  the  moisture  can  no 
longer  pass  off— the  leaves  can  no  longer  overdraw 
the  roots.  As  the  same  tiring  cannot  be  done  with  a 
transplanted  tree,  we  secure  the  end  by  diminishing 
the  amount  of  its  exhaleut  organs — its  branches  and 


liens  are  also  very  fond  of  it,  and  so  are  swine,  in 
feeding  and  fattening  which  we  have  found  it  highly 
valuable. 


Impuovkd  Cattle.  A  gentleman  remarked  at  a 
ic  agricultural  meeting  in  England,  that  his  rather 
to  keep  his  cattle  till  four  years  old  before  they 
were  ready  for  the  botcher ;  but,  by  improvement  of 
breed,  he  was  able  to  get  his  to  market  in  about  half 

Before  hie  cattle  were  two  years  and  a  half  old  their 
average  weight  waa  840  pounds, — fed  on 
straw,  with  a  little  bean  meal  to  finish  off. 


A  Question.  It  is  staled  by  an  English  cultivator 
that  he  finds  cows  preferable  lo  oxen  for  work.  He 
formerly  bought  oxen,  and  after  working  them  till 
alter  proper  age,  fattened  them  for  beef.  Now  he 
buya  heifers  in  preference.  They  are  not  so  strong, 
but  are  more  docile,  he  says,  require  less  keeping, 
and  walk  faster.  They  may  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
without  injnry  to  their  dairy  qualities ;  and  they  arc 
moro  easily  fattened.    Is  all  this  true! 


Broom  Corn.  It  is  asserted  by  those  who  have 
made  ample  expeiiments,  that  the  seed  of  broom  corn 
possesses  the  property  of  fattening  sheep  more  rapid- 
ly than  that  of  any  other  vegetable  known.  In  the 
Boston  Ploughman  it  is  staled  in  an  article  on  this 
subject,  that  Albert  Hibbard,  Esq.,  of  North  Hadlev, 
makes  use  of  all  the  seed  of  his  broom  corn  for  this 
purpose — that  the  animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  it, 
and  will  fallen  more  rapidly  than  ou  Indian  com.— 


Quinces. 

Quince-trees  are  a  son  of  semi-marine  vegetable  ; 
that  is,  they  seem  lo  flourish  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
sea  fogs  and  salt  water.  Acting  on  this  view,  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made  in  the  raising  of 
Quinces  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  by  supplying  ma- 
rine substances  in  aid  of  their  vegetation. 

M.  P.Walker  Esq., cf  Onondaoga,  related  I 
od  to  as  as  follows  : 

He  propagates  the  trees  by  sprouts  dissevered  fn 
the  roots  of  the  parent  tree,  retaining  on  the  sprout  a 
small  piece  of  the  root  to  sustain  its  independent  veg- 
etation. After  the  sprouts  are  set  out  he  throws 
around  their  stalks  and  over  their  roots,  a  dressing  of 
oyster  shells  in  their  natural  state.  At  several  times 
in  the  course  of  each  year,  he  sows  fine  salt  over  the 
leaves  of  both  young  and  old  trees  alter  a  shower,  or 
heavy  dew  is  on  them.  Jn  this  way  be  has  succeeded 
in  raising  very  fine  quinces,  and  in  preserving  his 
trees  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Mr.  Walker  raises  the  Apple  Quince,  which  he 
procured  originally  from  the  Stale  of  Connecticut. — 
Thishaa  the  quality  of  cooking  nearly  as  soft  as  ap- 
ple sauce,  and  it  sells  in  market  for  doublo  the  price 
of  the  common  pear  quince,  which  can  scarcely  be 
stewed  soft  at  all. 

Salt  on  the  leaves  of  Peach  Drees,  he  has  found  to 
be  deleterious,  rather  than  beneficial. 

Quince  sauce,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a  half 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  quinces,  ia  of  much 
pleasanter  flavor  than  when  double  the  proportion  of 
aogar  is  used,  and  will  keep  without  fomentation 
during  the  winter  months. — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Skill  in  Farming. 

Skill  adds  more  to  the  profits  of  farming  than  hard 
work.  Jn  the  article  of  butter,  for  instance,  the  same 
outlay  is  required,  01  nearly  the  same,  to  make  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  poor  butter  as  would  bo  required  to 
make  a  hundred  pounds  of  that  which  is  good.  But 
when  the  two  articles  are  marketed  there  may  be  five 
or  six  dollars  of  clear  extra  profit  in  the  pocket  of  the) 
skillful  dairyman. 

The  importance  of  scientific  farming  ia  realised  by 
those  who  have  found  such  benefits  as  is  noted  above 
in  nearly  every  department  of  their  labor.  A  single 
practical  suggestion  from  sn  agricultural  journal  has 
often  been  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
the  subscriber.  Yet,  mere  newspaper  suggestions  are 
not  always  reliable  and  a  farmer  should  know  enough 
of  agricultural  chemistry  to  see  whether  any  recom- 
mendation is  consistent  with  sound  principles  and  what 
variations  in  the  process  may  be  required  by  difference 
of  soil  and  climate,  yet,  it  is  too  common  practice  wilt* 
the  readers  of  agricultural  journals  to  merely  skim 
over  some  of  the  brief  paragraphs  while  heavy  articles 
thst  are  necessary  expositions  of  sgricultutal  science 
arc  left  unread. 

Farmers  who  understand  their  interest  will  not  only 
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subscribe  for  a  good  agricultural  piper  but  read  it 
thoroughly.    For  a  paper  thai  it  not  worth  reading  is 


Fkkoimo  Domutic  Animals.  If  one  cow  daily 
\  three  pounds  of  bay  ooder  foot  in  the  mud,  she 
will  waaie  about  a  hundred  pounds  per  month  ;  or  a 
herd  of  twenty  cows  would  waste  a  ton  per  month. 
At  this  rate,  how  many  times,  every  ten  years,  would 
the  qoantity  wasted  pay  the  expense  of  making  feed- 
ing boxes  and  racks  ? 


Watmino  Cattle. — Many 


a  loss 


by  not  providing  good  and  convenient  water  for  their 
cattle.  An  animal  that  is  compelled  to  go  half  a  mile 
over  a  slippery  road,  and  chased  perhaps  by  dogs, 
cannot  gain  in  flesh  by  the  operation.  If  a  cow  has 
to  travel  twice  a  day  half  a  mils  to  water,  and  return, 
she  travels  two  milei  a  day  ; — or  ten  cows  per- 
form twenty  miles  of  traveling  per  day,  and  two 
thousand  miles  each  winter. 


Progress  op  Machinery  in  thb  Agricultural 
District*.  The  newest  application  of  steam  to  ag- 
ricultural purposes  that  i  have  seen,  is  a  steam  thresh- 
ing machine,  which  was  set  to  work  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Lincolnshire.  It  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  sfeam  engine  and  the  threshing  apparatus.  Each 
of  these  was  fixed  on  a  four-wheel  carriage,  with 
shafts,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
They  were  connected  by  means  of  a  strong  leather 
strap,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  machinery  moved 
by  steam.  The  threshing  apparatus  stood  by  the  side 
of  a  corn  rick,  from  which  it  was  continually  fed  by 
three  men,  who  could  scarcely  supply  it  quick  enough. 
There  seemed  to  me  to  be  three  arete  revolving  with 
great  rapidity,  to  which,  of  course,  would  be  attach- 
ed  the  flails  and  other  needful  substitutes  for  manual 
labor.  The  grain  was  delivered  underneath,  the 
chaff  flew  out  from  behind,  and  the  straw  was  ejected 
in  front.  I  examined  a  few  of  the  beaten  ears,  and 
found  the  work  cleanly  and  effectually  performed.— 
The  straw  appeared  tumbled,  but  not  broken. 

Of  the  quantity  of  corn  threshed  you  may  judge 
when  1  tell  yon  that  there  were  at  least  ten  men  kept 
in  constant  employ  in  tending  the  engine,  feeding  the 
threshing  apparatus,  and  removing  the  grain  and  the 
straw.  The  engineer  informed  me  that  there  were 
but  two  other  machines  of  the  same  or  similar  con- 
struction in  the  country,  that  this  was  the  first  manu- 
by  his  employers,  that  it  was  then  being 
i,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  charge  thirty  shil- 
lings a  day  for  the  use  of  it.  Witnessing  its  opera- 
tion, one  would  aay  it  would  thresh  all  the  corn  in  the 
country  in  a  very  short  time.—  Correspondent  of  the 
London  Record. 


The  Markets. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,  M  estate  r*  Ntmaktr  99. 

At  market,  1550  Beef  Cattle,  530  Store?,  6500  Sheep,  and 
1275  Swine. 

Prick*.    Bttf  Cattle- Extra,  86  29  ;  first  q< 
»  So  ;  >ec»nd,  4  75  »  5  »;  third,  S3  50  a  4  50. 


Working  Oxen- 875,  86,  93,  and  108. 

C\>«re  and  Calves— $22, 25, 33, 37,  and  45. 

Btortt—  Yearling*,  ST  a  910;  two  years  old,  $12  a  20; 
throe  year*  old,  824  a  838. 

/Bleep-Small  lots  at  SI,  1 33, 1  62, 1  88,  a 2 33. 

Sterne— Lota  to  peddle  at  4]  a  5o  for  Sow*,  and  5J  a  6e 
for  Barrows ;  a  very  few  small  pig*  64  a  6tc.  At  retail, 
front  5J  to  7c — Advtrtutr. 

D*  Notice  i»  given  that  after  the  first  of  January,  1848, 
Thursday  will  be  the  market  day  at  Brighton  instead  of 
Monday.  No  market  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Jan.  3.  The 
Thur^djy  markets  will  commence  with  Jan.  & 

NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET,  fimr.  20. 

At  market,  1100  Beef  Cattle,  (500  Southern  and  remain- 
der from  New  York,)  3800  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Paicsa.  Beef  Caillt — A  mneh  smaller  number  on  »a!c 
the  past  week  than  for  three  months  past,  which  has  had  a 
good  influence  upon  prices — now  quoted  at  S3  50  to  7  SO  |>cr 
owt.,  aa  in  quality.  Shippers  have  been  in  the  market,  and 
taken  about  80  head  for  export  to  Bermuda.  About  150 
left  over. 

Sherp  and  Lambs— In  better  request  at  somewhat  im- 
proved prices.  Sheep  brought  SI  25  to  2  75  a  4  75,  and 
Lamb*  SI  a  2  25.   All  tv\<L—JournaJ  of  Commtre*. 


FANEUIL  II ALL  MARKET — 

Beef,  whole  animal  or  by  the  quarter,  lb- 
Do.  retail, 
Butter,  irkis, 
Gt'ei-e,  lb. 
Turkey*,  lb. 
Chicken*,  lb. 
Mutton:  lb. 
Lamb,  lb. 
Egjr.«,  dot. 
Lard,  northern,  lb. 
Do  western, 
Pork,  whole  hog, 
Pig*,  roasting, 
A||!e*,  sweet,  pk. 

do.  dried, 
Pears,  pk. 

Clover  seed,  northern,  lb. 

do.  southern, 
Flax  seed,  bush. 
Hcrdsgrafs,  bush, 
Red  Top,  bii»h. 

do.      south  do. 
Bean*,  white,  bufh, 
Squo*h,  marrow,  lb. 
C'libUnges,  head, 
Onion*,  bush. 


Retail  Price*. 


5 
6 
15 
10 
10 
12 
3 
4 

10 


7 

1  62 

2  62 


1  75 

? 

62 
05 
100 


6 
14 
22 
12 
14 
15 

,S 

25 

?« 


5 

50 
9* 

8 

175 
2  75 
80 
70 
2  on 

3 
10 
75 
75 
1  20 


Wholesale  Pbice*.  A»he*.  Pearl,  96,75  to 
87,00;  Pot,  $6,29  to  98,50.  Beeswax,  American,  25  to  30 
cts.  Coffee,  Jite  a,  8  to  10(  eta.  Fish,  large  Cod,  per  113 
lbs  S3,82  to  S3;75;  small,  S2£7  to  82,50,  Flour,  Genesee 
common,  36,37.  Raisins,  Cask,  98  to  87;  Box,  81,50. 
Figs,  5  to  15  cts.  Corn,  Northern,  88  to  90.  Hides,  Buenos 
Ayres,  dry,  10  cts.  Honey,  Cuba,  gallon,  50  to  53  cts.  Mo- 
la**es,  sweet,  24  to  31  cts.  Oil,  sperm  winter,  81,18  to  81,25. 
Potatoes,  50  to  75  cts.  Rice.  3\  to  41  ct*.  Salt,  Liverpool, 
hhd.,  81,75  to  81*7;  Turks'  bland,  82,37  to  250.  Sugar, 
Havana,  white,  8  to  9  eta ;  brown,  5  to  7 ;  loaf,  9}. 

Wool  -Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  waeh'd,  lb.  45  n 

American  full  blood,  do 

do     3-4  do       35  a 

do      1-3  do       31  a 

do      1-4  and  com.  do 


"'myrna,  Sheep, 


Bengasi  do 

Buenos  Ayrc*,  unpicked, 
Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb, 
Su)<er.      do       do  do 
No.  1         do        do  do 

2  do        do  do 

3  do        do  do 


40 
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38 
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14 
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45 
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THF.  AGRICULTURIST. 


Sowing  Seeds  in  Autumn.  Cobbctt,  in  his  "  A- 
merican  Gardener"  recommends  the  sowing  of  several 
kinds  of  seed  in  autumn— such  for  instance  as  carrots, 
beets,  onions,  parsnips  and  many  other  kinds.  He 
remarks  in  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  that, 
»'  the  seeds  of  all  plants  will  remain  safe  in  this  way 
all  winter,  though  the  frost  penetrate  to  the  depth  of 
three  fect  below  them,  except  the  seeds  of  such  plants 
as  a  slight  frost  will  cut  down."  A  writer  of  some 
distinction  in  one  of  our  agricultural  exchanges,  stren- 
uously advocates  the  same  plan,  and  remarks  that  this 
is  the  system  pursued  by  Dame  Nature  who  casts  all 
her  seeds  upon  the  soil  in  autumn,  and  never  fails  of 
a  crop.  Onions  we  have  long  practiced  sowing  in  the 
fall,  and  ihe  same  method  is  adopted  by  many — espe- 
cially by  those  who  wish  to  have  them  early  for 
marketing. 

Domestic  Economy. 
■  ■ 

Boiling  Vegetables  and  Meats.  In  boiling  veg- 
etables, they  should  not  be  pot  into  the  water  until  it 
is  fully  heated,  and  then  there  should  be  no  cessation 
or  heat  until  ihe  cooking  is  finally  done. 

But  when  meats  are  to  be  boiled,  quite  an  opposite 
procedure  is  to  be  observed.  They  require  to  be  put 
into  the  water  whilo  it  is  cold  ;  or,  in  case  of  fowls, 
while  the  water  is  a  little  warm :  then,  instead  of 
rapid  boiling,  the  water  should  be  merely  simmered. 
By  this  process,  the  meat  is  made  tender,  while  by 
fierce  boiling  it  is  hardened  and  made  tough. —Prairie 
Farmer. 

There  is  mneh  due  to  the  suggestion  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  cooking,  boiling,  broiling,  roasting  or  baking, 
of  both  vegetables  and  meats.  Having  heard  the  sug- 
gestion that  potatoes  should  be  put  into  boiling,  in- 
stead of  cold  water  over  the  fire,  while  warming  the 
fect  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time  of  cooking  an  early 
breakfast,  we  saw  the  water  boiling  before  the  man 
had  brought  in  the  potatoes,  taken  that  morning  from 
the  ground.  The  soil  of  the  garden  was  so  rich  ts 
to  make  the  potatoes  heavy  :  well  cleaned,  they  were 
boiled  as  quick  as  possible  ;  and  within  some  twenty 
minutes  we  were  eating  them  at  the  breakfast  table, 
bursting  from  the  tender  skin,  aqd  mealy  as  the  best 
potatoes  raised  upon  the  rich  grounds  upon  our  neigh- 
boring highlands. — f  Monthly  Visitor. 

To  make  Good  Butter  in  Winter.  We  often 
hear  the  complaint  that  bntter  made  in  winter  is  poor. 
Ours  was  so  for  several  seasons.  It  was  very  slow 
in  coming,  and  frothy,  while,  and  sometimes  bitter ; 
while  butter  made  from  the  same  kind  of  milk  in  iho 
warm  season  was  good.  I  devised  many  plans  for 
improvement,  such  as  throwiog  in  salt,  warm  milk, 
scalding  cream,  Ac;  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length 
I  scalded  my  milk  when  brought  from  the  cow,  after- 
wards selling  it  in  either  a  cold  or  warm  place  as 
most  convenient.  1  mean  I  communicated  sufficient 
heat  to  my  milk  to  destroy  the  effect  which  frosty  feed 
in  autumn  or  dry  feed  in  winter  had  upon  it.  Since 
which  time  we  have  made,  with  fifteen  minates  churn- 
ing, purer,  sweeter,  and  more  yellow  butter  than  we 
ever  made  in  summer — and  sometimes  from  the  frozen 


cream  gradually  warmed.  And  wore  it  not  that  the 
increase  of  manufactures,  the  pursuit  of  fashion,  and 
other  causes  combined,  render  helping  haodsin  a  dai- 
ry-room now-a-daye  very  scarce,  I  should  be  at  the 
trouble  of  scalding  my  milk  before  setting  it  during 
the  summer,  as  well  as  in  winter  ;  for  surely,  butter 
made  in  (his  way  possesses  a  delicious  richness  and 
dryness  which  caittiot  be  found  in  any  other. — CW**» 
talor. 


Puddings  that  arf.  quickly  made  without  much 
expense.  Beat  up  four  spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  pint 
of  milk  and  four  eggs  to  a  good  batter,  nutmeg  and 
sugar  to  your  taste ;  butter  teacups,  fill  them  three 
parts  full,  and  send  them  to  the  oven.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  will  bake  them. 

Washing  Flannel.  If  white,  it  should  be  done 
in  as  hot  water  as  possible,  with  hard  soap. 

Shbinkio  or  Flannel.  Enclose  new  flannel  in  a 
bag  ;  put  it  into  a  boiler  with  cold  water ;  heat  and 
boil  it.  It  will  never  shrink  any  more  after  this  ope- 
ration, and  should  then  be  made  up  into  garments. 

Fragments  or  Bread  may  all  be  eared  by  making 
them  into  least  sod  puddings ;  and  they  also  make 
good  panoakes,  by  soaking  over  nigbl  in  milk,  aod 
then  adding  an  egg  or  two,  and  a  little  salt  and  flour. 

Preserves.  If  fermenting,  boil  them,  and  add  a 
little  powdered  salaratus,  say  size  of  a  pea  for  a  quart 
or  two,  but  more  if  much  fermented. 

Feather  Beds  should  bo  aired  once  a  week  ;  but 
do  not  hang  them  out  of  the  front  windows,  unless 
you  wish  to  add  a  striking  feature  in  the  picturesque 
expression  of  your  dwelling. 

Moths.  Camphor  (not  tobacco)  will  repel  mollis. 
Flannels  well  wrapped  in  linen,  are  safe  from  moth*. 
Bat  they  should  be  first  well  brushed  about  lho  first 
days  of  summer,  as  the  moths  then  begin  to  increase. 

Vials,  with  Medicines,  should  be  kept  constantly 


fatal  accidents. 

Straw  Beds  are  generally  improved  by  being 
boxed  at  the  side,  or  stiched  through  like  roattrasses. 

Sausages.  The  best  pioportions  are  3  lbs.  salt, 
10  oz.  sage,  10  oz.  pepper,  to  every  100  lbs.  chopped 
meat. — Housewife. 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

Manners— or  Respect  to  Parents. 

There  are  many  parents  in  our  community  who 
deem  the  manners  of  their  children  of  little  importance. 
The  respectful  " yes,  sir,"  and  **  no,  air,"  "yea, 
ma'am,' '  or  "  no,  ma'am,"  or  "  I  do  n't  know,  air,  or 
ma'am,' '  is  little  eared  for ;  and  the  influence  it  would 
exert  on  the  character  of  the  youth  of  whom  it  should 
be  required,  is  quite  nuheeded. 

Heace  the  frequent  difficulty  of  teachers  with  their 
pupils,  in  the  present  day.  If  parents  do  not  require 
the  externa)  tokens  of  respect  from  their  children,  the 
children  will  not  exhibit  respect  towards  any  one. — 
These  outward  demonstrations  of  respect  have  much 
to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  right  and  proper  feelings. 
They  operate  much  as  warm  and  proper  clothing  docs 
in  the  cold  season  ;  it  not  only  looks  comfortable  to 
others,  but  it  warms  and  rejoices  the  wearer. 

Some  seem  to  bo  afraid,  that  the  observance  of  def- 
erence to  others  will  destroy  independence  of  mind, 
make  one  feel  an  inferiority.  Such  know  little  of  hu- 
man dignity.  They  mistake  bluntness  and  grvffness 
for  independence,  or  perhaps  aim  to  conceal  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  latter  trait,  by  assuming  the  former. — 
"  If  I  do  not  think  well  of  myself,  no  body  else  will," 
has  led  many  astray  ;  they  rendering  it  by  their  course, 
"  If  I  do  not  make  much  of  myself,  nobody  else  will." 
The  maxim  is  true  enough,  simply  meaning,  that  if 
we  are  not  able  to  esteem  ourselves  in  our  motives  of 
conduct,  others  cannot  esteem  us  in  it. 

Let  parents  then,  however  plain  their  circumstan- 
ces, and  humble  their  estimate  of  themselves,  require 
as  a  mailer  of  course,  a  respectful  demeanor  in  their 
children.  Training  to  this  effect  should  commence 
early,  for  habit  is  everything ;  but  if  it  has  been  de- 
layed, defer  it  no  longer. 

"  We  have  not  required  our  little  ones  to  say  yes, 
sir,  and  no,  ma'am,"  Sic,  said  a  lady  to  me,  as  an 
apology  for  the  ill-manners  of  her  child  ;  "  tbey  have 
not  seemed  to  tike  to  do  it,  and  it  is  some  trouble  you 
know." — Yes,  here  is  the  secret  of  it  in  many  cases  ; 
Children  do  not  always  like  to  do  it,  and  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  persevere  in  securing  their  obedience. 

Would  you  wish  your  children  honored  and  respect- 
ed as  years  matore  upon  them  ?  Teach  them  to  honor 
their  parents.  Tbey  do  respect  ynu  from  their  earli- 
est thoughts,  fur  your  uovarying  kindness  to  them, 


and  for  your  wisdom.  Knowing  nothing,  you  are  all 
their  world  for  a  few  years. 

1  could  not  write  large  i,  and  Utile  you,"  replied 
a  ehild  eight  years  old,  whose  first  attempt  at  compo- 
sition was  a  letter  to  her  mother,  when  a  substitute  of 
the  capital  I  was  suggested  for  the  little  one,  every 
where  used.  When  tho  proprieties  of  letter- writing 
were  disenssed,  a  young  man,  a  member  of  college,  re- 
marked, I  could  never  do  otherwise  than  commence 
father  and  mother  with  capitals,  wherever  I  write  it. 

Cherish  this  precious  instinct,  and  if  ever, by  rode 
contact  with  others,  your  children  seem  lightly  to  re- 
gard your  wishes,  frown  upon  them  till  you  have  con- 
vinced l hem  of  their  error. 

Tho  lender  assiduity  <>f  adults  towards  infirm  and 
childish  parents  is  beautiful  to  behold,  and  oh,  how  sad 
the  opposite  picture  !  Would  you  in  the  decline  of 
life,  when  the  duties  which  formerly  devolved  upon 
you  are  discharged  by  others,  and  the  places  which 
knew  you,  know  you  no  more,  and  all  matters  of 
public  interest  are  conducted  as  promptly  as  when 
you  sod  your  cotcmporariesshared  in  them,  indicating 
to  you,  that  your  individual  importance  is  abated,— 
when  all  these  things  conspire  to  try  your  feelings, 
and  lessen  your  estimate  of  yourselves,  would  you 
enjoy  a  serene  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  your  children, 
and  your  children's  children,  cultivate  note  such  hab- 
its of  reverence  in  your  sons  and  daughters,  that  tbey 
will  ever  delight  to  cherish  those  so  near  and  dear  to 
them.  E.  M.  W. 


Common  School  Association. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Caledonia  Common  School 
Association  was  held  at  St.  Johnsbury  on  tho  Sfiih 
and  27th  Nov.  The  attendance  appears  not  to  have 
been  large ;  but  the  spirit  of  improvement  was  there. 

The  first  discussion  was  upon  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus of  a  school  room  ;  and  the  second  upon  the  de- 
fects of  our  common  schools.  Then  followed  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  Professor  Sanborn  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Several  subjects  proposed  in  the  Notice 
published  before  the  meeting,  were  also  considered  ; 
and  the  views  of  the  Assooislion  upon  some  impor- 
tant topics  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
as  follows  : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Resolved,  That  Binco  the  Statute  requires  of 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  good  behavior— and 
since  all  education  is  imperfect  which  does  not  em- 
braco  suitable  training  in  regard  to  morals  and  man- 
ners; it  is  especially  incumbent  on  teachers  and  pa* 
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rents  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  reform  the  babita  and 
morals  of  the  children  in  oar  schools,  and  to  secure  a 
propriety  of  conduct  io  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  in  their  deportment  towards  their  superiors 


2.  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  Education,  can 
be  effectually  promoted  only  by  the  employment  of 
Teachers  in  our  Poblic  Schools  of  a  high  order  of  tal- 
ent, and  of  suitable  qualifications ;  and  that  the  out- 
lay of  money  necessary  to  secure  such  teachers,  is,  in 
the  end,  the  only  true  economy. 

3.  ^i.€S0lv^d^  f*fi3t,  p&r6fi(s  find  oitizons  m&y  efficient™ 
)y  aid  in  the  work  of  improving  our  system  of  educa- 
tion by  visiting  the  schools,  by  securing  the  services 
of  competent  school  committees  and  school  teachers, 
by  providing  comfortable  and  convenient  school-houses 
with  suitable  furniture,  apparatus  and  books,  by  ma- 
king arrangements  for  the  punctual  attendance  of  their 
children  during  the  term ;  and  in  general  cooperating 
with  teachers,  and  manifesting,  both  to  teachers  and 
scholars,  a  deep  interest  in  the  proapeiity  of  common 


4.  Resolved,  That  by  iho  use  of  these  means,  pa- 
rents and  citizens  w  ill  practice  the  only  true  economy 
and  secure  the  greatest  amount ol  benefit  to  their  chil- 
dren, at  the  least  expense. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  large  Black-board  is  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  school-house  furniture,  aod  that 
Cornell's  globe,  costing  $3,  and  Mitchell's  outline 
maps,  ousting  $15,  are  very  desirable,  and  the  ad- 
ventages  attending  the  use  of  them  would  amply  pay 
the  expense. 

6.  Resolved,  That  Teachers  may  do  much  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  parents  and  awaken  an  interest  on 
their  part  in  schools  ;  and  also  secure  a  more  punctual 
attendance  on  the  part  of  scholars,  ond  a  greater  in- 
terest and  attention  to  their  studies,  by  frequently  vis- 
itiag  the  families  of  the  district  in  which  they  teach. 

7.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense attending  a  frequent  change  of  books,  and  the 
many  serious  evils  connected  with  a  diversity  in  the 
same  school,  we  deem  it  important  that  Teachers  use 
their  influence  to  introduce  those  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  use  in  the  eounty. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  improvement  of  our  schools 
is  a  great  and  good  work,  one  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  are  involved,  and  that  we 
will  never  yield  to  discouragements  in  our  efforts  to 
promote  it. 

0.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Vermont  School 
Journal  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  promo- 
ling  common  school  education,  and  that  Teachers  and 
others  will  do  a  good  work  by  promoting  its  circula- 
tion. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  common  school 
education  demands  not  only  the  countenance,  but  the 
active  cooperation  of  those  citizens  of  our  State,  who 
by  their  talents  and  station  exert  a  commanding  in- 
fluence over  public  sentiment. 

U.  Resolved,  That  Mr.  James  K.  Colby,  Rev. 
Rufus  Case  and  Kev.  David  Perry,  be  requested  to 
act  as  n  Committee  to  correspond  with  persons  in  oth- 
>  of  the  State  friendly  to  this  cause,  in 


to  the  expediency  of  calling  a  State  Educational  Con- 
vention, at  some  time  during  the  next  summer ;  and 
if  deemed  expedient,  there  to  cooperate  with  such 
persons  in  making  arrangements  for  holding  such 
Convention  and  for  suitable  exercises,  and  for  secur- 
ing such  assistance  in  the  exercises  of  the  meeting  ss 
they  may  judge  desirable. 

12.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  best  influences  of  our  system  of  common 
schools  is  badly  located,  badly  constructed,  and  badly 
ventilated  school-houses  ;  and  that  a  regard  to  econo- 
my and  the  progress  of  our  children  in  morality  aod 
intellectual  training,  demand  the  immediate  attention 
of  districts,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  these  evils. 

13.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  those  who 
are  about  to  build  new  school-houses,  to  be  at  i 
pains  to  obtain  good  models. 


Our  Next  Volume. 

This  Journal  has  now  been  before  the  poblic  two- 
thirds  of  a  year,— a  time  sufficient  to  enable  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise  to  judge  whether  it  is  desira. 
ble  or  feasible  to  have  it  become  permanent.   It  was 

commenced,  as  we  have  before  stated,  by  the  desira 
of  several  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Common  Schools  and  of  our  agriculture. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  undertook  to  supply  three 
Counties  with  the  Journal,  aud  in  other  ways  to  sus- 
tain the  enterprise.  Whether  ho  will  be  disposed  to 
the  same  another  year,  we  do  not  know.  We,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  friends  of  improvement  ought  not 
to  ask  it,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  calling 
attention  distinctly  to  the  question  what  they  are  wil- 
ling to  do  in  the  premises.  Three  numbers  more 
conclude  the  volume ;  and  be/ore  these  three 
months  shall  expire,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  to  make  arrangements 
accordingly.  Wc  wish,  therefore,  that  all,  in  each 
County,  who  judge  that  it  is  important  to  have  the 
work  continued,  and  generally  read,  would,  trithout 
delay,  consult  together,  and  let  us  know  distinctly 
their  views.  If  they  deem  it  important  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  to  other  interests,  to  have  it  contin- 
ued, let  them  say  this,  and  also  xchalmoy  be  relied  vpon 
to  be  done  in  their  County.  We  hope  that  all  in- 
terested in  the  objects  to  which  the  Journal  is  de- 
voted, will  feel  that  they  have  an  interest  in  giving 
us  the  answer  we  ask.  If  they  cannot  consult  with 
others  in  their  County,  let  them  inform  us  what  will 
be  done  in  their  town. 

Out  own  view  is,  that  tho  work  may  be  most  thor- 
oughly done  by  associated  County  action.  Let  the 
friends  of  education  and  agricultural  improvement  in 
each  County  confer  together.  If  they  deem  it  impor- 
tant to  have  the  work  continued,  let  them  lake  the 
necessary  measures  to  circulate  it  in  every  town.  A 
few  individuals  in  each  County,  who  know  the 
ground  and  the  men  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  will  do,  at  no  expense,  far  more  than  we 
can  by  agecas. 

We  have  sent  agents  into  several  counties  to  intro- 
duce the  work  ;  but  at  an  expense  that  we  cannot  un- 
dertake, every  year,  if  we  could  rind  the 
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We  mention  the  subject  thus  early,  that  gentlemen 
interested  rosy  look  about  them  iu  these  months  of 
comparative  leisure,  and  enable  themselves  lo  inform 
as  at  an  early  day  what  we  may  expect,  and  what  we 
hate  to  do.    It  will  be  remembered  that  unless  we 


Of  WUlHi  >IU|>, 

We  do  not  say  this  in  the  spirit  of  disappointment. 
Our  present  circulation  is  as  large,  probably,  as  it  was 
to  expect, — large  enough  to  pay  expenses 
for  the  editor's  work) ;  and  is  in  fact  far 
greater,  we  believe,  than  any  other  journal  iu  Ver- 
mont haa  ever  obtained.  And  still  there  aro  whole 
counties  and  large  parts  of  others  where  it  is  hardly 
known,  but  in  which,  for  any  thing  that  we  know, 
•  circulation  as  large  as  any  where  may  be  secured. 


Notice. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Orange 
County,  proposes,  as  far  as  practicable  during  the 
winter,  to  visit  the  various  schools,  and  to  meet  and 
address  the  friends  and  patrons  of  them  and  the  people 
gcnrally  in  the  several  towns,  at  0  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning aa  follows,  via  :— 


Fairlee, 

•V  ershire, 

Coristh, 

Topsbam, 

Orange, 

Chelsea, 

Washington, 

TunbnJge, 

Randolph, 

Braintree, 

Brookfield, 

Williamstown, 

Bradford, 

.Newbury, 


Dec.  S3d  and  94  th, 

"  98th  29ih, 

"  30th  "  31st, 

Jan'y  4th  "  ftth, 

"  6th  u  7th, 

"  Uth  ««  12th, 

"  13th  "  Uth, 

"  18th  "  10th, 

"  90th  «•  21st, 

"  24lh  "  25tb, 

"  26th  »  27th, 

28th  »  31st, 

Feb'y  7th  "  8th, 

"  0th  "  10th. 


The  town  Superintendents,  or  in  case  there  are 
none,  the  Clergymen.are  respectfully  requested  to  fix 
upon  the  most  suitable  places  in  each  town  for  the  lec- 
tures and  see  that  the  proper  notices  are  given.  The 
propriety  of  meeting  generally  in  the  school  houses  is 
suggested.  A  small  house  and  a  modest  man  best 
agree. 

Believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  subject  of  Common 
Schools  is  one  of  paramount  importance,thc  Superin- 
tendent is  earnestly  desirous  of  meeting  the  people  of 
the  County  generally  and  discussing  with  them  freely 
and  frankly  some  of  "the  ways  and  means"  by 
which  these  schools  may  be  improved. 

These  schools  cost  a  good  deal,  and  the  people  ought 
to  receive  for  the  money  expended  a  hundred  cents  for 
a  dollar.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  these  schools, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  is  permanent  snd  powerful.  It 
reaches  the  masses — the  millions  of  the  people.  It 
extends  to  every  cottage  and  is  felt  around  every  fire- 
aide  in  the  State.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  eittxen 
to  sec  that  this  influence  is  salutary,  and  that  these 
schools  aro  fully  accomplishing  the  high  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Other  States  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of 
thia  great  subject.  The  people  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand and  feel  more  fully  than  ever,  that  this  sub- 


ject deeply  concerns  them.  Vermont  will  not  be  be- 
hindhand iu  this  good  cause. 

The  Superintendent  regards  the  interest  manifested 
and  the  welcome  he  has  received  in  the  few  towns 
which  he  haa  visited,  as  a  highly  favorable  indica- 
tion :— and  he  earnestly  hopes  that  ere  long  this  State 
in  general,  and  this  County  in  particular,  will  stand, 
where  they  should  stand,  first  and  foremost  in  zeal,  in* 
terest  and  effort  to  promote  the  improvement  of  popu- 
lar Common  School  Education. 

Roger  S.  Howard,  Superintendent 

of  Com.  Schools  for  Orange  Co. 

Thetford,  Dec.  10,  1817. 


Teachers'  Convention. 

In  conformity  with  a  desire  frequently  expressd  by 
friends  of  Common  Schools,  a  Convention  is  hereby 
appointed  to  meet  in  FclchoiUe,  on  'Inursdoy  the  20th 
ins/.,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that 
all  the  Teachers,  especially  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern part  of  the  County,  be  present,  so  far  as  possible. 
Town  Superintendents,  Prudential  Committees  and 
others,  arc  earnestly  solicited  to  use  their  best  endeav- 
ors lo  secure  a  full  and  punctual  attendance  of  the 
Teachers  in  their  several  schools.  Lectures  will  be 
given  in  the  morning  and  alternoon,  by  gentlemen 
whose  names  will  he  announced  in  due  lime.  Enter- 
tainment will  be  provided  for  teachers  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  by  the  citizens,  free  of  charge. 

Darius  Foaucs, 
County  Supt.  of  Windsor  County. 

Chester,  Jan.  1,  1848. 

All  papers  circulated  in  the  County  are  requested 
to  give  the  above  one  or  more  insertions. 

Conventions  in  Rotund  County.  The  County 
Superintendent  has  published  a  Notice  of  Teachers' 
Conventions  to  be  held  this  winter  in  Brandon,  Poult* 
ney,  and  Rutland.  The  first  is  to  be  at  Brandon.— 
For  particulars,  see  Vermont  Chronicle,  and  the  Coun- 
ty 


Geometry.  The  Hudson  Observer  says  truly :  "If 
the  students  of  Euclid  failed  somewhat  of  gaining  a 
complete  apprehension  of  tho  modern  science  of  Ge- 
ometry, those  of  LegMre,  fsil  more  io  the  proper 
mental  discipline  and  culture  which  the  first  secured." 

We  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  substitution, 
in  our  schools  and  colleges,  of  Legendre  for  Euclid. 
The  Observer  states  that  Professor  Loom  is,  io  his 
Geometry,  just  published,  has  endeavored  **  to  com- 
bine the  excellencies  of  Euclid  and  Legendre — the  full 
stately  demonstration 

of  the  latter." 


Arithmetical  Question. 

Saltpetre  and  sulphur  are  mixed  together  in  a  masa 
of  80  lbs.,  and  in  such  a  proportion  that  for  every  seven 
parts  of  saltpetre,  there  arc  three  parts  of  snlphur. — 
How  much  saltpetre  must  be  added  to  the  mass,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  these  substances  may  be  such, 
that  for  every  eleven  parts  of  saltpetre  there  may  he 
four  parts  of  sulphur  ?  P. 
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Classification  of  Scholars. 

In  large  villages  and  other  populous  neighborhoods, 
there  are  peculiar  advantages  for  classifying  school 
children,  aud  by  that  means  diminishing  the  expense 
and  improving  the  character  of  the  schools  at  the  same 
time.  The  younger  children  can  be  put  under  female 
teachers  summer  and  winter,  while  a  master's  school 
may  be  kept  up  through  the  year  for  the  advanced 
classes.  This  arrangement  ought  to  be  secured 
wherever  practicable.  Our  laws  provide  for  the  un- 
ion of  contiguous  districts  for  the  purpose.  Two, 
three  or  four  districts,  embracing  not  too  large  a  ter- 
ritory, may  unite  to  support  one  central  master's 
school  through  the  year,  in  which  the  course  of  study 
may  be  extended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  districts ;  while 
each  has  its  school  or  schools  for  the  small  children, 
summer  and  winter. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Boangekst  gives  an 
account  of  a  meeting  of  teachereat  Norwich,  Conn., 
at  which  the  following  instructive  account  was  given 
of  the  schools  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Tlie  speaker 
•aid  :— 

"  The  system  which  had  been  adopted  there  had 
grown  out  of  tl*eir  own  necessities  and  experience, 
rather  than  any  preconceived  theory,  or  a  determina- 
tion to  do  just  as  somebody  else  had  done.  The  class- 
ification and  division  of  schools  had  been  formed  with 
sole  reference  to  economy  and  efficiency.  The  town 
was  divided  into  three  wards.  In  each  ward  there 
were  five  classes  of  schools,  called  Alphabet,  Prima- 
ry, Middle,  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  Scattered 
over  the  wards,  wherever  the  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
borhood requires  and  rooms  can  be  found  to  hold  tbem, 
were  the  Alphabet  schools,  where  children  arc  taken 
in  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  taught  the  letters,  and 
easy  readings  and  spellings  of  two  syllables.  Until 
last  year,  they  were  received  at  four  years  old,  but  the 
crowded  state  of  the  schools  led  the  committee  to  lim- 
it the  age  to  five  years. 

From  the  Alphabet  school  they  are  advanced  to  the 
Primary,  in  which  they  continue  until  they  can  read 
fluently  in  easy  lessons,  and  have  learned  punctuation, 
numbers,  and  the  multiplication  table.  Then  they 
are  put  forward  to  the  Middle  school,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  peculiar  to  Cambridge.  All  these  schools 
are  taught  exclusively  by  ftflsflcs,  both  because  they 
cost  less,  and  are  better  qualified  than  men  to  teach 
little  children.  The  wages  of  these  female  teachers 
are  f  800  to  $250  a  year,  being  more  than  $4  to  $  5 
per  week  for  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  leaching. 
In  the  Middle  schools  the  children  advance  in  reading 
and  spelling,  learn  some  elementary  portions  of  geog- 
raphy, and  master  Colborn's  Arithmetic  to  bcc  IS. 

The  Alphabet,  Primary  and  Middle  schools  are  22 
in  number,  and  contain  1533  children.  The  average 
number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  is  about  70.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  one-fifth  less. 

There  are  six  Grammar  schools,  each  of  which  is 
under  a  male  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $650  to  $750 
per  annum.  These  teachers  are  educated  men,  who 
make  teaching  their  profession.  In  roost  of  these 
schools  a  female  assistant  is  employed.  The  average 
number  of  scholars  is  100. 


For  some  years  past,  there  has  been  a  High  school 
in  each  ward,  where  the  higher  branches  of  English 
education  were  taught,  and  boys  wore  fitted  for  coll 
lege.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  were  paid  $800 
a  year.  This  year  it  has  been  resolved  that  there 
shall  be  but  one  High  school,  and  the  gentleman  who 
taught  with  so  much  success  in  the  High  school  at 
Worcester,  has  been  obtained  to  take  charge  of  it,  at 
a  salary  of  $  1100, 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  public  schools  are  about 
$  15,000.  The  number  of  children  in  the  city,  between 
4  and  16  years  of  age,  is  3015.  The  average  expense 
paid  by  the  town  as  a  tax,  is  five  dollars  (or  each 
scholar.  Of  $  40,000  which  the  people  raise  yearly 
by  tax,  the  schools  take  three-eighths.  The  amount 
raised  by  tax  for  support  of  schools  is  more  than  one 
dollar  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  success  of  this  system  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
in  a  town  where  only  one-eighth  of  the  children  from 
4  to  16  attend  no  school,  a  town  which  had  SO  schol- 
ars in  Harvard  College,  a  town  filled  with  wealthy 
and  educated  citizens,  who  would  spare  no  reasonable 
expense  in  the  education  of  their  children,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  children  are  sent  to  private  schools, 
including  the  Hopkins  endowed  school,  female  semi- 
naries, and  several  little  neighborhood  schools  for 
young  children.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  private 
schools  have  been  completely  run  out  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  public  schools,  distancing  all  competition. 

This  state  of  things  haa  not  been  brought  about  by 
raising  a  public  odium  against  private  schools,  but  by 
raising  the  character  and  improving  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  public  schools.  And  that  has  been 
achieved  by  dint  of  faithful  and  wise  efforts,  perse- 
vered in  through  a  series  of  years.  Many  years  ago, 
some  public-spirited  citizens  became  convinced  that 
the  true  interest  of  a  republic  required  that  all  the 
children  should  be  educated  alike  as  far  as  possible. 
They,  therefore,  set  themselves  to  elevate  the  public 
schools.  And  this  they  have  done,  mainly  by  first 
going  into  the  schools  themselves,  spending  much 
time  in  visiting  the  schools,  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging the  scholars,  advising  and  aiding  the  teachers, 
giving  out  questions,  superintending  experiments,  &c. 
In  this  way  the  children  became  engaged,  so  as  abso- 
lutely to  require  more  competent  teachers.  The  want 
was  created  among  the  children  first.  And  some  of 
these  experienced  committee  men  have  said  that  there 
was  no  one  class  of  exercises  which  they  found  so 
beneficial  in  stimulating  the  minds  of  tho  children, 
and  elevating  the  intellectual  character  of  schools,  as 
the  pains  they  used  to  take  in  helping  and  encouraging 
good  rtading." 

Attainment  or  Knowlkook.  Dr.  Olinthus  Greg- 
ory says  :  "With  a  few  exceptions  (so  few,  indeed, 
that  they  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  n  practical  esti- 
mate), any  person  may  team  any  thing  vjon  v-hick  he 
$eU  kis  heart.  To  insure  success,  be  has  simply  so 
to  discipline  his  mind  as  to  check  its  vagrancies,  to 
care  it  of  its  constant  pronenesa  to  be  doing  two  or 
more  things  at  a  time,  and  to  compel  it  to  direct  ita 
combined  energies  simultaneously  to  a  single  object, 
and  thus  to  do  one  thing  at  once.    This  I  consider  aa 
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one  of  the  most  difficult,  but  one  of  tho 
lessons  that  a  young  man  can  learn." 


useful 


Prom  the  Annual* 


cation,  Vol.  IV. 


What  Every  Teacher  can  do. 

I.  Every  one  who  engages  in  school  keeping,  can 
open  his  school  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour.  There 
is  no  one  thing,  which,  at  first  view,  appears  to  prom- 
ise so  little,  that  will  ultimately  accomplish  so  much 
good,  as  this.  I  have  seen  an  indifferent  teacher  in- 
spire  bis  pupils,  and  many  of  their  parents,  with  con- 
fidence, and  effect  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  re- 
pect,  by  coramenccing  his  exercises  every  morning  at 
exactly  nine  o'clock,  the  time  appointed,  and  perse- 
vering in  this  practice.  I  have  known  him  to  dispense 
with  his  usual  meal,  when  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
was  likely  to  prevent  his  being  at  the  school  room  in 
due  season. 

8.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  teacher  to  have  the 
school  room  comfortable  every  morning,  in  regard  to 
temperature.  There  is  so  much  of  suffering  in  school, 
j,  or  inefficient,  or  smoking  fires,  that  this  is  a 
ire  importance  than  many  are  accustomed 
to  suppose.  The  work  of  heating  a  school  room  does 
not  properly  belong  to  a  teacheT  ;  and  it  is  a  most  mis- 
taken economy  which  leads  his  employers  to  suffer 
him  to  perform  it,  when  those  whose  lime  is  worth 
far  less  than  his,  could  do  it  just  as  well.  Still  if  ef- 
fectual measures  arc  not  taken  by  others,  it  is  best  for 
the  teacher  to  see  the  work  done,  or  do  it  himself. 
There  are  instructors  who  have  made  their  morning 
for  six  months  together,  and  always  with  great 
9,  bolh  to  themselves  and  their  pupils.  Ev- 
ery teacher  can  do  this, — I  mean  if  he  is  furnished 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  fuel ;  and  if  not,  he 
ought  to  relinquish  his  employment. 

3.  All  teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  welcome 
their  pupils  to  the  school  room  when  they  arrive,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  seats,  books,  &c., 
if  they  have  them.  It  is  true  that  such  marks  of  at- 
tention and  interest  will  consume  time ;  but  is  that 
time  misemployed  which  is  spent  in  measures  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  happiness  of  a  school,  and  impart 
to  it  a  tone  of  good  feeling  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
wholly  lost  during  the  day ! 

4.  Every  teacher  has  it  in  his  power  to  consult 
the  health  and  comfort  of  his  pupils  while  thoy  re- 
main with  him.  If  the  air  is  bad  in  the  school  room, 
lie  can  ventilate  the  room  by  means  of  doors  or  windows. 
If  the  temperature  is  too  high  or  too  low,  he  can  reg- 
ulate it.  If  the  pupils  arc  tired  of  silting,  he  can  let 
them  stand,  or  walk  out;  either  single,  or  by  classes. 
If  they  are  thirsty,  ho  can  furnish  them  with  drink, 
without  exposing  (heir  health  by  suffering  them  to 
pour  down  large  quantities  of  water  when  greatly 
heated  with  exercise. 

5.  Every  teacher  can  make  constant  and  unremit- 
ting effort  so  to  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
his  pupils  that  he  can  control  them,  properly,  without 
violence.  He  can  labor  hard  to  govern  by  persuasion, 
rather  than  force  ;  by  kindness,  rather  than  severity  ; 
and  by  love,  rather  than  foar.  Dut  when  all  other 
measures  fail,  with  certain  individuals  who  have  never 


been  accustomed  to  restraint  without  violence— and 
such  cases  may  occur  in  very  large  schools — every 
teacher  can,  as  a  last  resort,  use  severity. 

6.  Every  instructor  can  and  should  see  that  what 
he  leaches,  is  taught  thoroughly.  If  a  school  consists 
of  eighty  or  an  hundred  pupils,  the  lime  which,  in 
three  hours,  can  be  appropriated  to  an  individual,  is, 
of  course,  very  trifling,  and  unless  what  is  done  for 
an  individual  be  thoroughly  done,  he  will  derive  little 
benefit  from  attending,  except  in  so  far  as  lie  learns 
from  hearing  others.  But  even  here,  thorough  teach • 
ing  is  equally  indispensable;  for  the  moro  he  learns 
from  imitation,  the  greater  the  necessity  that  the  ex- 
ample he  imitates,  should  be  excellent. 

7.  Every  one  who  has  the  care  of  the  young,  can 
strive  to  furnish  them  with  constant  employment. — 
This  is  so  indispensable,  that  when  we  have  once 
considered  the  matter,  we  wonder  why  any  teacher 
should  ever  have  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
children  to  sit  like  statues  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  at 
a  time  ;  and  why  the  latter  should  not  have  rebelled 
against  such  tyranny,  much  oftener  than  they  have. 

8.  It  is,  also,  within  the  power  of  every  one  to 
try  to  make  children  interested  in  what  they  learn. 
He  has  not  the  first  qualification  of  a  teacher,  who 
supposes  the  child  to  be  benefitted  to  tho  utmost,  when 
he  is  wholly  passive  in  the  work  of  education,  like  a 
vessel  which  merely  receives  and  contains  whst  is  put 
into  it.  It  is  as  necessary  that  the  mental  palate 
should  be  gratified,  as  tho  physical. 

9.  He  who  takes  a  school,  should  remember  that 
he  is  not  only  responsible  to  those  who  are  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  to  their  parents,  but  to  God.  He 
should,  therefore,  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  busi- 
ness ;  attending  to  nothing  else,  except  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  his  health.  His 
school  is  to  have  a  place  among  his  first  thoughts  in 
the  morning,  and  his  last  in  the  evening,  as  well  as 
those  of  every  hour  between.  If  a  teacher  cannot 
afford  to  leach  thus,  then  let  htm  betake  himself,  at 
once,  to  some  other  employment. 

10.  Every  teacher,  whatever  may  be  his  religious 
opinions  or  creed,  and  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty 
of  inculcating  religion,  or  even  morality  in  his  school 
by  precept,  can  set  a  pure  and  Bpotlcss  example  be- 
fore his  pupils. 


Self-control  in  a  Child. 

At  ono  of  the  private  schools,  where  there  is  an 
interesting  group  of  little  girls,  whose  teacher  diffuses 
a  spiritual  influence  through  aU  that  she  does,  it  is 
ber  custom,  at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  and  especially 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  to  tell  each  scholar  what 
ber  particular  failing;  and  what  she 
will  strivo  to  amend  during  the  year. 
These  are  always  occasions  of  interest,  and  she  lias 
found  them  to  be  productive  of  good.  In  this  bchool, 
was  a  litile  girl  about  eight  years  old.  Sbe  was  a 
child  of  great  natural  ability,  kind-hearted,  and  of 
great  strength  of  purpose ;  but  she  had  no  control 
over  her  feelings.  Naturally  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, the  least  thing  excited  her,  and  caused  her  to 
fall  into  tlie  most  violent  passions.    She  would  stamp 
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with  anger,  and,  for  a  time,  appear  unconscious  of 
what  she  said  ot  did.  On  the  last  day  of  December, 
as  the  teacher  in  turn  addressed  each  scholar,  "Oh, 
what  good  things,"  aaid  ahe  to  her,  "  1  should  hope 
of  you,  if  you  did  not  yield  so  to  your  feelings.  How 
I  wish  that  betoro  the  close  of  another  quarter,  yoo 
may  hate  learned  to  control  your  temper,  for  this  de- 
stroys your  own  happiness,  and  that  of  those  around 
yoo." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  scorned  deeply  affected. 
The  next  morning,  it  being  New  Yoar's  day,  many 
of  the  scholars  came  running  in  with  some  little  offer- 
ing of  affection.  This  little  girl  stood  looking  at  them 
for  a  moment,  and  then  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  teacher's  neck,  she  whispered,  "  I  have  no  pres- 
ent to  give  you,  but  1  bring  something  which  I  know 
you  will  like  as  well."  «•  And  what  is  thaj!"  said 
the  teacher.  "  A  firm  resolution  to  govern  my  tern 
per,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  I  know  I  shall  succeed, 
for  1  am  not  trying  in  my  own  strength,  I  have  asked 
God  to  help  me." 

Prom  that  day,  until  the  close  of  the  qnarter,  not 
once  did  that  child  give  way  to  her  temper  ;  and,  al- 
though the  blood  would  often  rush  to  her  cheek,  and 
the  tear  start  to  her  eye,  yet  she  resolutely  controlled 
every  expression  of  passion  —  Walcrston's  Lecture. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

Notes  by  the  Way. 

Tt  has  appeared  to  me  in  visiting  schools  somewhat 
extensively,  in  a  certain  section  of  our  State,  that  if 
their  real  condition  could  be  exhibited  before  the  peo- 
ple, the  moot  effectual  step  would  be  taken  towards 
their  improvement.  Remedies  are  uot  sought,  when 
no  disease  is  fell ;  efficient  measures  are  never  adopt- 
ed for  the  removal  of  evils,  till  it  is  seen  that  evils  ex- 
ist which  need  to  be  removed.  I  cannot  believe  the 
people  of  Vermont  are  more  inclined  to  neglect  their 
vital  interests,  or  more  slow  to  act,  when  action  is  re- 
quired, than  those  of  other  stales  around  her;  and 
they  would  be  as  ready  to  adroit  that  the  education  of 
inn  people  is  indispensable,  absolutely  essential  to  the 
security  of  her  best  interests.  A  nd  they  would  be 
among  the  very  last  to  dispense  with  their  common 
aehoola.  The  reason  they  are  not  belter,  and  that 
more  efficient  means  are  not  adopted  to  improve  them, 
is  not  so  much  that  they  are  undervalued,  as  because 
their  real  condition  is  uot  well  understood, — their  need 
of  improvement . 

If  the  people  generally  could  pass  around  and  visit 
successively  ail  the  schools  in  their  region,  and  see 
for  themselves  the  wide  difference,  the  striking  con- 
trast between  them,  in  regard  to  every  thing  which 
pertains  to  a  school,  ihey  would  sorely  be  aroused, 
and  take  speedy  and  effective  measures  for  their  Im- 
provement ;  at  least  give  countenance  and  support  to 
those  already  adopted. 

As  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  desirable  that  in  other 
ways  their  actual  condition,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
spread  out  before  them.  1  have  visiied  a  large  nnm- 
of  schools,  and  have,  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
i,  while  in  the  school  room,  by  which  I  could  af 


terwards  recall  their  actual  condition.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  copy  from  my  memoranda,  some 
of  those  notes,  in  the  same  broken  manner  in  which 
they  were  taken.  Those  given  will  be  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole. 

Dec.  17.    Visited  Mr.  'a  school.    45  present. 

House  comfortable,  but  badly  arranged  ;  seats  on  op- 
posite sides,  scholars  sit  facing.  A  fine  class  in  Col- 
burn's  Lessons,  comprising  most  of  the  large  scholars, 
well  taught  and  evidently  deriving  projit.  School  or- 
derly and  well  arranged.  Good  degree  of  uniformity 
in  Books.    Good  school. 

P.M.    Visiied  Mr.   s  school.   23  present. — 

House  very  inconvenient,  seats  on  three  sides,  door  in 
one  corner,  stove  in  the  centre.  Good  stove,  shovel, 
and  dry  wood.  School  orderly,  classes  come  out  still, 
and  stand  with  folded  hands.  Younger  scholars  well 
trained  in  spelling  book,  first  class  deficient  in  ditto. 
Good  class  in  Colburn. 

18.    Visited  Miss  's  school.   Miserable  house, 

and  too  small  by  half,  square,  and  seats  on  four  sides, 
stove  in  the  middle  ;  no  shovel,  pail,  or  cop.  School 
very  noisy,  and  idle,  and  poorly  taught.  Say  their 
lessons,  memoriter,  except  what  is  said,  or  rather 
read  to  inem  by  Teacher,  which  is  a  large  portion. — 
No  waking  up  of  the  mind. 

P.M.  Mr.  — 's  school.  Comfortable  house,  and 
tolerably  well  arranged.  Good  stove,  shovel,  pail  and 
cup.  Scholars  understand  what  they  go  over.  I^caro 
spelling  book.   Still  and  orderly. 

Mr. ——'a  school.  86  present.  House  badly  ar- 
ranged, 6eats  on  three  nidc».  Open  store,  no  shovel 
or  tongs.  Very  contracted  blackboard ,  and  little  used. 
Want  of  system  and  thoroughness.  Great  variety  of 
books.  Morse's,  Mitchell's,  Olney's,  and  Parley's  Ge- 
ography. Wells's  and  Smith's  Grammar.  Boys  11 
years  study  nothing.  Master's  copies  badly  spelled, 
and  grammar  as  bad. 

Miss  's  school.   26  present.    Very  bad  house, 

ventilated  above,  and  beneath,  and  around.  Very 
warm  aboot  stove,  very  ooH  back.  School  well  regu- 
lated, and  governed, — instructed  in  reading.  Write 
and  define  words,— a  number  given  out  by  scholars  in 
rotation  daily,  to  be  defined  next  day.  Exercises  in 
composition.  Uniformity  of  books, — well  classified. 
With  good  house,  would  be  a  first  rate  school. 

Mr.  vs  school.  Badhouse,— door  off  the  hinges, 

plastering  off,  no  shovel  or  tongs.  School  very  noisy, 
whisper  and  ask  great  many  questions.  Small  schol- 
ars often  walk  out,  holding  up  the  book,  with  the  fin- 
ger on  a  word.  Want  of  system.  No  fixed  time  for 
lessons, — recite  as  they  are  ready,  and  often  before 
they  are  ready.  Diversity  of  books.  Boys  12  years 
of  age,  no  study,  hut  reading  and  spelling,  and  do  n't 
stvdy  these.  Say  no  and  yes  to  teacher.  Not  instruct- 
ed in  manners  or  morals. 

Mr.  's  school.    Bad  house,  but  kept  neat.  No 

shovel  or  tonus,  pail  or  cup.  Step  up  12  inches  from 
one  tier  of  seats  to  the  next.  Learn  sounds  of  letters. 
Five  kinds  of  geography  oscd.  Teachers  time  so  di- 
vided, can't  do  much  in  way  of  instructing. 

Mr.  's  rchool.    32  present.     Bad  house — no 

entry,  seals  face,  house  extremely  dirty,  scholars  very 
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noisy,  constant  whispering.  Bad  readers,  and  no  in- 
struction in  reading  or  scarcely  in  any  thing.  Schol- 
ars 13  years  of  age  do  n't  know  pauses,  and  older  ones 
ignorant  of  abbreviations,  ose  of  capital  letten>,sounds 
of  letters,  Ac.  Peel  beech-nuts  in  school.  Study 
Geography  of  Heavensacd  Philosophy,  know  nothing 
of  either,  except  a  very  few  facts.  Those  in  higher 
branches  know  nothing  of  History,  and  very  little  of 
Geography,  or  even  the  spelling  book.  Black  board 
9  feet  8  inches  by  2  feet. 

Mr.  's  school.  37  present.  Miserable  house — 

seats  on  4  sides.  Master's  coat  off,  and  house  intol- 
erably warm,— scholars  cough  badly.  Five  kinds  of 
geography  and  4  of  arithmetic.  Class  10  years  of 
age  read  in  3d  class  Reader,  and  spell  little  words  of 
one  syllable,— know  very  little  of  spelling  book.  No 
pail  or  cop.    Black  board  1}  by  2J  feet. 

Miss  's  school.   Miserable  house,  seats  face, 

and  only  5  feet  space  between,  for  stove,  &c.  Step 
up  1  foot  from  one  to  another.  No  shed,  pail  or  cop, 
shovel  or  tongs.  Scholars  noisy,  whisper  a  great 
deal,  and  study  loud.  Many  idle.  Boys  12  years 
do  n't  know  abbreviations  or  pauses,  study  nothing. 
Girls  10  years,  no  book  whatever,  read  words  of  one 
syllable.  At  recess  tall  girls  slide  down  hill  in  street 
on  sleds  in  the  same  style  as  boys. 

Mr.  's  school.    35  present.    16  study  Morse's 

Geography, — large  class  in  Adams's  Arithmetic  and 
in  Colburn.  30  write  twice  a  week.  Well  classified 
and  arranged.  One  class  in  Philosophy  and  one  in 
Algebra,  and  well  taught  in  all.  School  still,  no 
whispering,  orderly,  and  systematic.  Learn  sounds 
of  letters.    Profitable  school. 

Mr.  's  school.    Walls  not  plastered,  ceiled  and 

covered  with  grotesque  images  in  chalk  and  coal, — 
rough  boards  overhead,  no  shovel,  tongs,  pail  or  cup, 
—floor  inclined  and  dangerous  walking,  seats  on  three 
sides.  Green  wood  at  door,  and  some  black,  which 
boys  chop  at  recess.  Only  4  study  geography  and  io 
4  classes.  Three  in  philosophy  who  ought  to  be  in 
spelling  book.  No  class  in  arithmetic— study  it  at 
random,  because  master  has  n't  time  as  he  says  to  hear 
a  class  recite,  so  he  shows  them  how  to  44  do  sums," 
one  at  a  time  ! 

Mr.  's  school:   Miserable  house,  and  school 

ditto.  Master  indolent  and  ignorant.  Carries  a  large 
stick  in  his  hand,  which  he  occasionally  brings  down 
upon  the  desks  with  a  fearful  crash,  with,  44  'lend  to 
your  books  there,"  or,  14  stop  yocr  noise  there,  or  I  Ml 
fix  yc,"  which  makes  all  still  for  the  space  of  half  a 
minute  .'  20  scholars  and  only  one  in  Grammar,  and 
three  in  three  different  Geographies.  Boys  10  years 
of  age  study  Peter  Parley's  Geogtaphy,  and  44  cipher- 
ing" in  Reduction,  which  is  as  44  far  as  they  ever 
went."  Boys  ask,  44  m'  1  be  dismissed!"  Visiter 
asks  Teacher  what  is  the  occasion  of  so  many  leaviog  ! 
Teacher.  44  They  have  business,  of  course,  or  they 
would  n't  ask."  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  there  were 
44  shows"  to  be  seen  at  the  villago  three  or  four  miles 
away.  Visiter  asks  a  class  what  they  had  been  read- 
ing  about.  Teacher  says  44  such  children  don't  know 
much  what  they  read,"  and  so  it  appeared  in  that  case. 
Teacher  is  obliged  to  search  the  map  over  to  find 
places,  and  spend  as  much  time  in  hearing  a  lesson  as 


ordinary  scholars  wonld  need  in  learning  it ;  unless, 
as  seems  often  the  ease,  they  recite  at  random.  Schol- 
ars coarse  and  vulgar,- time  wasted,  wretched  habits 
forming,— money  paid  master  lar  worse  than  thrown 
away. 

«  Oh  would  some  power  the  giflie  gi'e  us. 
To  ice  oureets  m  other*  sec  us, 
It  wanld  from  monv  a  blunder  free  us 

My  object  in  giving  the  above  is  to  li  hold  the  mir- 
ror np  to  nature."  Perhaps  many  may  6ee  their  own 
school  in  it,  if  they  will  look  into  it  and  compare. 

On  looking  over  my  notes  1  think  those  I  have  given 
are  a  little  worse  than  the  average,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  schools  taught  by  females ;  for  these  on  au 
were  quite  as  good  as  those  taught  by  males. 

S.  E. 


That  is  well  done.  Let 
them  to  visit  schools, 
of  information . — Eds. 


whose  office  calls 
of  the  same  kind 


Importance  of  Supervision. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  vigilant  and  intelligent 
supervision  of  the  schools,  is  as  essential  to  their  suc- 
cessful operation,  as  to  that  of  any  branch  of  industry. 
Without  careful  oversight  no  business  can  flourish, 
no  enterprise  will  prosper.  This  principle  is  under- 
stood n'.d  acted  on  in  all  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
And  if  our  common  schools  instead  of  being  nurseries, 
where  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  children 
daily  assemble  to  prepare  themselves  for  usefulness 
and  respectability,  was  each  to  be  converted  into  a 
workshop  or  manufactory,  and  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
thus  employed  be  made  to  constitute  the  revenues  of 
the  State,  woald  not  a  vigilant  and  thotough  supervi- 
sion be  deemed  indispensable  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  business!  And  need  we  urge  the  com- 
parative value  of  an  income  to  the  Slate  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  an  income  of  virtuous,  intelligent,  manly 
citizens,  worthy  of  tbe  soil  they  inherit,  of  the  privi- 
leges ibey  are  to  enjoy,  defend  and  transmit  to  unborn 
generations!  What  consummate  folly  is  it  then,  to 
appropriate  million  upon  million  for  the  support  of 
oor  len  thousand  schools,  to  set  tbem  in  operation  un- 
der teachers  of  doubtful  qualifications  and  little  experi- 
ence, to  leave  them  to  go  on  aa  they  best  may,  in  vain 
reliance  on  some  supposed  inherent  self  regulating 
principle  in  the  system,  and  yet  expect  to  receive  the 
foil  benefits  which  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money, 
the  services  of  so  many  teachers  and  the  time  of  so 
many  children  ought  lo  confer!  The  incalculable 
loss  consequent  on  this  vain  dependence,  we  leave  to 
others  to  estimate  ;  our  arithmetic  has  no  rules  for 
calculating  the  worth  of  that  virtue,  intelligence  and 
happiness,  which  the  neglect  or  perversion  or  tbe 
means  of  education  has  already  lost  to  the  Slate.— JV. 
V.  Legislative  Report. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says  that  the  cause  of  redness 
of  the  sky  at  sunset,  is  that  the  air  being  then  dry, 
refracts  more  red  or  heat-making  rays ;  and  as  dry  air 
is  not  perfectly  transparent,  they  are  again  reflected 
in  the  boiizon. 


The  Reward. 

BY  J.  O.  WHITTJCR. 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime, 
Sees  not  the  specter  of  his  misspent  time ; 

And,  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress,  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead? 

"Who  bears  no  tram  of  Passion's  evil  force? 
Who  shuns  thy  sling,  O  terrible  Remorse? 

Who  woold  not  east 
Half  of  his  Future  from  him,  but  to  win 
Wakeless  oblivion  for  the  wrong  and  sin 

Of  the  sealed  Past? 

Alas!  the  evil,  which  we  fain  would  shun, 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wiehed-for  good  undone  ; 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall ; 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all, 

Are  we  a! way. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears, 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause. 

His  fellow  men? 

If  be  hath  hidden  the  Outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin  ; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

Or  hue,  hath  bent : 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain  ;  and,  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Htm  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives, 

With  thankful  heart 
He  gny.es  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  ho  never  more 

Can  henceforth  part.       [Out  Day. 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  advicb  to  his  son  Charles. 
"  1  eannot  too  much  impress  npon  yont  mind,  that 
labor  is  the  condition,  which  God  has  imposed  on  us, 
in  every  station  of  life.  There  is  nothing  worth  hav- 
ing, that  can  be  had  wilhont  it,  from  the  bread  which 
the  peasant  wins,  with  tho  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  the 
sports  by  which  the  rich  man  mnst  get  rid  of  his  en- 
nui. The  only  difference  betwixt  ihe\n  is,  that  the 
poor  man  labors  to  get  a  dinner  to  his  appetite,  the 
rich  man  to  get  an  appetite  to  his  dinner.  As  for 
knowledge,  it  ean  no  more  be  planted  in  the  human 
mind,  without  labor,  than  a  field  of  wheat  can  be  pro- 
duced, without  the  previous  use  of  the  plough.  There 
is,  indeed,  this  great  difference,  that  chance  or  cir- 
cumstances may  so  cause  it,  that  another  shall  reap 
what  the  farmer  sows  ;  but  no  man  can  be  deprived, 
whether  by  accident  or  misfortune,  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  studies ;  and  the  liberal  and  extended  acquisi- 
tions or  knowledge  which  he  make?,  are  all  for  his 
own  use.  Labor,  my  dear  hoy,  iherefore,  and  im- 
prove ihe  time.    In  yonih,  our  steps  are  light,  and 


  ■    —   i. 

our  minds  are  ductile,  and  knowledge  is  easily  laid  up. 
But,  if  we  neglect  our  Spring,  our  Summers  will  be 
useless  and  contemptible,  our  harvest  will  be  chaff,  and 
the  Winter  of  our  old  age,  unrespected  and  desolate." 

Again:  Read,  my  dear  Charles,  read,  and  read 
that  which  ia  useful.  Man  differs  from  birds  and 
beasts,  only  because  he  has  the  means  of  availing 
himself  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  his  predeces- 
sors. The  swallow  builds  the  same  neat  which  its 
father  and  mother  built ;  and  the  sparrow  does  not 
improve  by  the  experience  of  its  parents.  The  son 
of  the  learned  pig,  ir  it  had  one,  would  be  a  mere 
brute,  fit  only  to  make  bacon  of.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
human  race.  Our  ancestors  lodged  in  eaves  and  wig. 
warns,  where  we  construct  palaces  for  the  rich,  and 
comfortable  dwellings  for  the  poor  ;  and  why  ia  this, 
but  because  our  eye  is  enabled  to  look  back  upon  the 
past,  to  improve  upon  our  ancestors'  improvements, 
and  to  avoid  their  errors?  This  can  only  bo  done,  by 
studying  history,  and  comparing  it  with  passing 
events." 


A  Valuable  Tam.b.  The  following  table  com- 
piled from  the  calculations  of  J.  M.  Garnkt,  Esq.,  of 
Virginia,  will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable  to  many 
of  our  readers : 

A  box  34  inches  by  16  inches  square  and  22  inches 
deep,  will  contain  a  barrel,  or  10,852  cubic  inches. 

A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches  square  and  11  incites 
deep,  will  contain  half  a  barrel,  or  5,476  cubic  inches. 

A  box  16  inches  by  16.8  inches  square  and  8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  bushel,  or  2,150.4  cubic  inches. 

A  box  12  inches  by  11.2  inches  square  and  8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  half  a  bushel,  1,075  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8.4  inches  square  and  6  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  peck,  or  537.1  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  inches  square  and  4.2  inches 
deep,  will  contain  one  half  peck,  or  268.8  cubic  inches. 

A  box  7  inches  by  4  inches  square  and  1.8  inches 
deep,  will  contain  a  half  a  gallon,  or  131.4  cubic  inches. 

A  box  4  inches  by  1  inches  square  and  4.2  inches 
deep  will  contain  one  quart,  oi  67.2  cubic  inches. 

ID*  The  above  ia  copied  from  an  excellent  Agri- 
cultural paper,  but  is  wrong  in  several  particulars. 
Will  some  of  our  young  arithmeticians  send  us  a  cor- 
rected copy?— Ens.  School  Journal. 

A  Man.  The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name, 
is  one  whose  thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others 
rather  than  himself,  whose  high  purposes  are  adopted 
on  just  principles,  and  never  abandoned  while  heaven 
and  earth  afford  means  of  accomplishing  it.  He  is 
one  who  will  neither  seek  an  indirect  advantage  by  a 
specious  road,  nor  take  an  evil  path  to  secure  a  real 
good  purpose. — S»r  Waller  fkoit. 

••The  great  comprehensive  truths,"  says  J.  Q. 
Adams,  u  written  in  letters  of  living  light,  on  every 
page  of  our  history,  arc  these  :  Human  happiness 
has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom  ;  freedom  nono 
but  virtue  ;  virtue  none  but  knowledge  ;  and  neither 
freedom  or  virtue  or  knowledge,  has  any  vigor  or  im- 
mortal hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  in  the  r-anclione  or  the  Christian  religion." 
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Scientific  Agriculture. 

The  British  Agricultural  Ouzettt  gives  an  account 
of  a  recent  social  meeting  of  scientific  fanners,  held 
at  the  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  his  invitation. 
The  following  extracts  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
advantage  : — 

Mr.  F.  Woodworth  explained  the  principles  upon 
which  he  farmed. 

He  considered  draining  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
good  husbandry  ;  and  he  extolled  the  merits  of  burnt 
day.  Some  undrained  land  had  come  into  his  occu- 
pation, heavy  land,  which  only  produced  10£  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre :  he  immediately  drained  it  three 
feet  deep,  subsoiled  it,  dressed  it  with  burnt  clay ; 
and  the  first  year  obtained  from  it  fifty-one  bushels. 

The  treading  of  sheep  was  highly  advantageous  to 
the  wheat  crop,  provided  the  land  was  thoroughly 
drained  and  subsoiled.  In  order  to  secure  the  requi- 
site amount  of  pressure,  he  had  not  only  employed 
sheep,  but  horses ;  or  even  men,  who  he  found  could 
tread  down  land  for  Is.  Rd.  an  acre.  Ho  bad  also 
found  advantage,  under  some  circumstances,  in  the 
use  of  an  instrument  which  he  called  a  peg  roller. 
This  was  formed  of  an  elm-wood  cylinder,  studded 
with  oak  pegs  about  four  inches  apart :  it  proved  to 
be  a  most  effectual  implement  when  drawn  over  the 
land,  imitating  as  it  did  the  consolidating  power  ex- 
orcised by  the  feet  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  He 
pressing  down  the  land  as  opposing  an  invii 
etacle  to  the  operations  of  grubs  and  wireworms. 

Mr.  Mecri  explained  the  salient  points  of  his  prac- 


He  considered  the  foundation  of  agriculture  to  be 
the  alternation  of  grain  with  root  crops.  He  had  re- 
moved three  and  a  half  miles  of  unnecessary  banks 
and  fences.  Taking  the  arable  acreage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  thought  they  might  safely  dispense 
with  500,000  miles  of  unnecessary  fenciug  ;  which, 
with  its  timber,  displased  much  food  and  labor. 

The  mechanical  appliances  of  agriculture  are  rude 
and  costly,  and  the  farm-buildings  bad.  Wagons  are 
a  most  unplitlosophical  contrivance;  long,  low,  and 
light  two-wheeled  carts,  are  far  preferable.  Mr.  Mo- 
cbi  strongly  enforced  the  advantage  of  thin  sowing, 
of  consolidation  by  pressure,  and  the  use  of  salt;  the 
two  latter  preventing  the  dcvelopcment  of  the  wire- 
worm  and  slug.  He  salted  all  his  wheats  at  the  rate 
of  four  to  eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  was  determined 
to  use  much  more.  He  knew  a  gentleman  in  North* 
amptonshiro  whose  wheat  crops  could  scarcely  c^er 
be  kept  from  going  down  until  he  used  salt ;  which 
had  effectually  kept  it  standing.  Mr.  Mcchi  salted 
the  manure  in  his  yards.  He  found  that  it  sweetened 
them  :  he  supposed  it  fixed  the  amonia.  It  was  a 
tiogular  fact,  that  whilst  salt  tended  to  preserve  ani- 
mal substance,  it  on  the  contrary  rapidly  decomposed 
vegetable  matter.  It  was  a  cheap  alkali  of  native 
production,  costing  only  about  20s.  to  30s.  per  ton, 
whilst  all  other  alkalies  were  nearly  eight  times  as 
doar.    Bones,  with  or  without  acid,  arc  invaluable 


for  roots  and  green  crops.  The  waste  of  liquid  parts 
of  the  manure  constituted  a  national  calamity.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  ever  to  allow  water  to  fall  on  manure. 
Water  is  a  very  heavy  article.  A  thousand  gallons 
weighed  10,000  pounds,  and  were  expensive  to  cart. 
He  had  heard  farmers  say,  when  rain  was  falling, 
that  tbey  should  then  litter  their  yards,  and  make 
manure,  straw  and  water,  in  fact.  Ho  found  in  prac- 
tice that  animals  did  well  on  their  own  excrements, 
and  straw  under  cover ;  that  they  consolidated  the 
mass  until  it  was  four  feet  thick,  when  it  would  cut 
oat  like  a  good  dung-heap,  and  be  fit  to  carry  on  the 
land.  But  if  rain  water  were  allowed  to  wash  thia* 
mass,  an  injurious  effect  resulted  b  oth  to  the  animal 
and  to  the  manure.  He  could  not  afford  to  allow  his 
manure  to  be  well  washed  in  the  yards  by  drainage 
from  the  buildings,  and  afterwards  to  be  washed, 
dried,  and  mangled  by  putting  it  out  in  heaps,  and 
turning  it  over.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  and  of  money. 
Ho  found  that  his  crops  grew  better  with  unwashed 
manure.  A  farm-yard  should  be  like  a  railway  ler-. 
minus — covered  in,  but  amply  ventilated.  There  was 
comfort  and  profit  in  keeping  every  thing  dry.  It  did 
away  with  the  necessity  for  water  carls  and  tanks; 
the  liquid  portions  of  the  excrements  being  just  suffi- 
cient to  moisten  the  straw  and  burnt  earth,  or  other 


Good  high  farming,  said  Mr.  Mechi,  in  conclusion, 
is  by  far  the  most  profitable;  the  starvation  principle 
is  a  losing  game :  "If  we  borrow  from  the  earth,  we 
must  repay,  or  we  shall  soon  find  an  empty  excheq* 
uer." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hi'Xtam.k  contributed  a  few  valua- 
ble facts. 

"  In  my  own  parish,  five  years  ago,  there  being 
many  laborers  out  of  employ,  I  obtained  the  consent 
of  my. landlord,  Mr.  Stuart,  to  break  up  the  whole  of 
the  grass  lands  of  a  small  dairy  farm.  It  consisted 
of  ninety-five  acres,  ten  of  which  only  were  then  un- 
der the  plough.  When  I  entered  on  the  occupation, 
the  farm  supported  fourteen  dairy  cows,  and  grew 
forty  eight  bushels  of  wheat  and  forty  bushelstuf  beans. 
Now  it  annually  produces  1,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
forty  head  of  cattle,  cows,  yearlings  and  calves;  and 
100  sheep  are  fatted,  and  eighty  pigs;  and  where 
three  and  a  half  laborers  were  employed,  twelve  are 
now  sustained  all  the  year  round.  But  the  farm, 
gentlemen,  labors  under  embarrassment,  such  a  one 
as  I  wish  you  all  felt— such  an  accumulation  of  ma- 
nure that,  with  the  fear  of  laid  wheat  ctops  before  my 
eyes,  1  know  not  where  to  place  it." 

He  explained  the  method  employed  to  prepare  the 
manure  from  44  boarded  cattle."  44  First,  the  liquid 
manure  flows  into  largo  tanks ;  below  them  is  anoth- 
er, which  I  call  the  mixing  tank,  for  in  it  the  manure 
is  diluted  with  water  to  any  degree  which  tho  btate 
of  .the  weather  may  require;  the  rule  being,  that  in 
proportion  to  tho  incteaac  of  temperature  must  be  tho 
increase  of  dilution — r.  e.,  the  hotter  the  weather,  the 
weaker  should  hr  the  manure  applied.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  expensive  and  often  injurious  water  cart,  I 
have  laid  down  over  tho  highest  patt  of  my  (arm  a 
main  of  green  elm  pipe,  uf  two  inches  diameter,  bored 
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in  the  solid  wood  ;  at  every  100  yards  distance  is  an 
upright  poet,  bored  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  noz- 
xle ;  a  forcing  pump  fixed  at  the  mixing-lank  dis- 
charges along  these  pipes,  buried  two  feet  in  the 
ground,  tho  fluid  with  a  pressure  of  forty  feet;  of 
course  it  rushes  up  these  pierced  columns,  aud  will 
discharge  itself  with  great  velocity  through  the  noz- 
zle ;  to  this  I  attach  first  of  all  forty  yards  of  hoee, 
and  therewith  water  all  the  grass  which  I  can  reach  : 
to  the  end  of  this  hose  another  forty  yards  of  hose  is 
attached,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  surface  is 
irrigated  ;  and,  so  on  for  as  many  forty  yards  as  are 
required.  When  enough  has  been  irrigated  at  the 
first  upright,  the  nozzle  is  plugged,  and  the  fluid  is 
discharged  at  the  next  100  yards  distanced  column ; 
and  so  on.  For  this  application  of  the  hose  1  am  en- 
debted  to  that  most  able  man,  Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick ; 
the  green  elm  pipe  is  my  own  contrivance.  The  cost 
of  the  prepared  canvass  hose,  which  was  obtained  of 
Mr.  Holland,  of  Manchester,  was  Is.  a  yard;  the 
wooden  pipes  only  cost  me  Is.,  and  being  under 
ground  they  will  be  the  most  enduring.  By  an  out- 
lay of  30/.  I  can  thus  irrigate  forty  acres  of  land  ;  and 
see  how  inexpensive,  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
water-cart  and  horse,  is  the  application.  A  lad  of 
fifteen  works  the  forcing-pomp ;  the  attaching  the 
hose  and  its  management  require  a  man  and  a  boy: 
with  these,  equivalent  lo  two  men,  I  can  easily  water 
two  acres  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  forty  hogsheads  per 
acre  of  the  best  manure  in  the  world." 

Several  other  gentlemen  delivered  speeches  :  among 
them  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  who  was  impressive,  but  brief. 

Manure  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Downing  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticvl 
ti'Rist,  has  an  editorial  article  on  specific  manures 
for  apple  and  pear  trees  and  grape  -vines.  Probably 
some  of  our  readers  may  find  in  the  following  extract 
hints  at  the  causes  of  decay  in  their  orchards,  and 
reasons  why  the  manure  and  eultiration  which  they 
have  applied  have  been  so  useless.  After  some  in- 
troductory remarks,  Mr.  Downing  says:— 

"According  to  Dr.  Emmons's  analysis,  in  100 
parts  of  the  ashes  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  apple  tree, 
there  are  three  elements  that  greatly  preponderate, 
as  follows:  16  parts  potash,  17  parts  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  18  parts  lime.  In  the  bark  of  this  tree, 
there  are  4  parts  potash  and  51  parts  lime. 

"  100  parts  of  the  ashes  of  tho  sap-wood  of  the 
pear  tree,  show  22  parts  of  potash,  27  parts  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  12  parts  of  lime  ;  the  bark  giving 
6  parts  of  potash,  ft  parts  of  phosphate,  and  30  parts 
of  lime. 

"  The  analysis  of  the  common  wild  grape  vine 
shows  20  parts  of  potash,  15  parts  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  17  parts  lime  to  every  100  parts ;  the  bark  giving 
1  part  potash,  5  parts  phosphate  of  lime,  and  39  parts 
of  lime. 

"  Now,  no  intelligent  cultivator  can  examine  these 
results  (which  we  have  given  thus  in  the  rough  to 
simplify  tho  matter)  without  being  conscious  at  a 
glance,  thai  this  large  necessity  existing  in  these  fruit 
trees  for  jtvtash,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  limr,  is  not  at 


all  provided  for  by  tho  common  Byatem  of  manuring 
orchards.  Hence,  in  certains  soils  where  a  part  or 
all  of  these  elements  naturally  exist,  we  see  both  the 
finest  fruit  and  extraordinary  productiveness  in  the 
orchards.  In  other  soil*,  well  suited  perhaps  for  ma- 
ny other  crops,  orchards  languish  and  are  found  un- 
profitable. 

"  More  than  this,  Dr.  Emmons  has  pointed  out 
what  is  perhaps  known  to  few  of  our  readers,  that 
these  inorganic  substances  form,  as  it  were,  the  skel- 
eton or  bones  of  all  vegetables  as  they  do  more  tangi- 
bly in  animals.  The  bones  of  animals  are  lime — in 
form  of  phosphate  and  carbonate — and  the  frailer  net- 
work skeleton  of  trunk,  leaves  and  fibres  in  plants,  is 
formed  of  precisely  the  same  substance.  The  bark, 
the  veins  and  nerves  of  the  leaves,  tho  skin  of  fruit, 
are  all  formed  upon  a  frame-work  of  this  organized 
salt  of  lime,  which,  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  is  ta- 
ken up  from  the  soil,  and  circulates  freely  to  the  outer 
extremities  of  the  tree  or  plant  in  all  directions. 

"  Ae  these  elements,  which  we  hare  named  as 
forming  so  large  a  part  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  are 
found  in  animal  manures,  the  latter  are  quite  sufficient 
in  soils  where  they  are  not  naturally  deficient.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil  is  wanting  in  lime, 
potash,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  common  manures  will 
not  and  do  not  answer  the  purpose.  Experience  has 
abundantly  proved  the  latter  position  ;  and  science  has 
at  length  pointed  out  the  cause  of  ibe  failure. 

"The  remedy  is  simple  enough.  Lime,  potash 
and  bones  (which  latter  aboood  in  the  phosphate,) 
are  cheap  materials,  easily  obtained  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  If  they  are  not  at  hand,  common  wood 
ashes,  which  contains  all  of  them,  is  an  easy  substi- 
tute, and  one  which  may  be  used  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities than  it  is  commonly  applied,  with  tbe  roost  de- 
cided benefit  to  all  fruit  trees. 

"  The  more  scientific  cultivator  of  fruit  will  not  fail, 
however,  to  observe  that  there  ia  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  three  inorganic  matters 
in  the  ashes  of  the  ttees  under  our  notice.  Thus, 
potash  and  phosphate  of  lime  enter  much  more  large- 
ly into  the  composition  of  the  pear  than  they  do  in  that 
of  the  apple  tree ;  while  lime  is  much  more  abundant 
in  the  apple  than  in  iho  pear ;  the  ashes  of  the  bark 
of  the  apple  tree  being  more  than  half  lime.  Potash 
aud  lime  are  also  found  lo  be  predominant  clemeuts 
of  the  inorganic  structure  of  the  grape  vine. 

**  Hence  potash  and  tone  dust  will  be  the  principal 
substances  to  nourish  the  structure  of  the  pear  tree  ; 
lime,  the  principal  substance  for  the  apple ;  and  potash 
for  the  grape  vine ;  though  each  of  the  others  arc  al- 
ro  highly  essential. 

"Since  these  salts  of  lime  penetrate  lo  the  remotest 
extremities  of  tho  tree :  since,  indeed,  they  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  healthy  struct  me  of  all  the 
other  parts  must  rest,  it  appears  lo  us  a  rational  de- 
duction that  upon  their  presence,  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, must  depend  largely  the  general  healthy  condition 
of  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Hence,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
certain  diseases  of  fruit,  known  as  the  bitter  rot  in 
apples,  the  mildew  in  grapes,  and  "  cracking  "  in 
pears,  known  aud  confined  to  certain  districts  of  the 
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country,  may  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  these  inorgan- 
ic elements  in  the  soil  of  those  distrfsts,  (not  overlook- 
ing  sulphate  of  iron,  so  marked  in  its  effect  on  the 
)iealth  of  foliage.)" 

In  confirmation  of  these  theoretical  views,  the  au- 
thor mentions  the  practice  ot  Mr.  Pell,  who  has  the 
most  productive  apple  orchard  in  the  country,  and 
who  has  this  year  sent  several  thousand  barrels  of 
Newtown  pippins  to  the  London  market,  where,  from 
their  superior  excellence,  they  are  "  as  well  known  as 
a  Bank  of  England  note."  The  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  that  orchard  is  the  abundant  use  of  lime.  Al- 
so the  fact  that  a  cultivator  of  grapes  whose  vines 
were  failing,  had  restored  them  to  plentiful  bearing 
by  a  heavy  dressing  of  wood  aahes,  supplying  the  de- 
ficient potash  and  lime. 

According  to  these  views,  in  most  parts  of  Vermont 
the  principal  manure  at  hand  to  be  used  in  the  reno- 
vation of  our  old  orchards  is,  ashrs;  which  contain  the 
necessary  lime  and  potash  and  some  other  appropriate 
ingredients.  LearJied ashes,  which  retain  thelimc  and 
some  of  the  potash,  would  he  neatly  as  good  as  un- 
learned ;  in  some  cases,  quite  as  good.  Large  trees 
will  be  the  belter  for  very  heavy  dressings. 


Breeding  and  Fattening  Cattle. 

Science  means  that  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  business  or  profession  which  enables  oa  to 
practice  it  as  an  art,  but  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  reasons  upon  which  each  particular  proceeding 
in  the  art  is  founded,  which  will  enable  oa  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  unexpected  circumstances,  and  to  originate, 
when  it  is  desired,  new  modes  of  proceeding  in  par- 
ticular cases.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  principles  instead 
of  details. 

The  advantages  of  science  in  the  rearing  and  fatten- 
ing of  cattle  though  not  much  thought  of  by  those  who 
follow  the  business,  are  not  exceeded  by  those  in  any 
other  department  of  agricultural  pursuit.  As  a  proo  f 
of  this,  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Herd  Book,  a  work  by 
L.  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  that  in  1701  the  average  weight 
of  beef  cattle  at  the  Smithfield  market  in  London  was 
but  370  lba.  each. 

"  A  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  a  report  printed  in  1796,  stated  that  since  the  year 
1732  their  neat  cattle,  on  an  average  had  increased  in 
rise  and  weight  25  per  cent.  This  would  make  the 
average  al  that  time  (1795)  162  pounds.  The  aver- 
age age  of  fatted  cattle  was  formerly  about  five  years. 
Al  this  last  period,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times  in 
Great  Britain,  and  indeed  in  all  Europe,  (for  the 
French  revolution  had  stirred  up  the  political  cauldron 
of  nearly  all  Christendom,)  was  exciting  increased  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement in  their  herds  of  neat  cattle  had  spread 
through  England  and  Scotland  to  a  wide  extent ;  prob- 
ably no  period  of  time  witnessed  a  more  rapid  dissem- 
ination of  valuable  material  for  promoting  ihe  increased 
excellence  in  this  variety  of  domestic  animala,  than 
the  thirty  years  succeeding  that  period.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  at  finding,  according  1o  the  same 
authority,  the  average  of  the  Smithfield  rattle  in  1930 
at  650  pounds  each,  an  increase,  in  25  years,  of  over 


40  per  cent.,  an  astonishing  contrast ;  and  when  it  is 
understood  that  these  last  were  fitted  for  the  market 
at  an  average  of  four  years  of  age,  instead  of  five, 
and  probably  with  a  lessened  consumption  of  one  year 
of  forage,  and  a  slightly  increased  expense  of  annual 
preparation  for  market  per  head,  the  additional  profit- 
able results  are  enormous.  So  much  for  improve- 
ments in  England,  whete  their  efforts  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture  are  still  advancing  with  undiminished 
vigor. 


Profits  of  Fruit  Culture. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Horticulturist  mentions  the 
following  facts,  among  others,  to  show  the  great  prof- 
its that  may  be  realised  from  Ihe  culture  of  fruit  : 

C.  A.  Cable  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  cherry  or- 
chard of  100  trees,  22  yeais  old,  the  crop  of  which  in 
1845  was  sold  for  more  than  $  10OO.  Trees  25  feet 
apart,  and  well  cultivated. 

Hill  Penncll,  near  Philadelphia,  has  20  apple  trees 
of  two  early  varieties, occupying  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
In  1846,  the  crop  was  sold  for  $225,  at  75  cents  per 
bushel.  The  same  gentleman  has  a  Raccoon  grape 
vine  (the  same  variety,  we  suppose,  that  is  known  by 
that  name  here,  and  ripens  well,)  that  has  never  been 
trimmed,  and  produces  75  bushels  of  grapes  yearly, 
which  are  sold  at  $  1,00  per  bushel. 

James  Laws  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  Washington 
plum  tree,  that  produces  6  bushels  of  fruit  yearly, 
worth  in  market  $  10  per  bushel. 

Jacob  Steinmentz of  Philadelphia,  gathers  10  bush- 
els of  fruit  in  a  season  from  a  Blue  Gage  plum  tree, 
worth  $30. 

Hugh  Hatch  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  four  Winter 
Blush  apple  trees,  part  of  the  crop  of  which  in  1816 
was  sold  at  the  rate  of  $  140  for  the  whole,  or  $  35 
per  tree. 

A  fruit-grower  at  Fishkill  Landing,  gathered  from 
one  tree  15  barrels  of  Lady  apples,  which  he  sold  for 
$45.  Another  fruit  grower  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood has  received  in  one  season  $  1,200  for  his  crop 
of  Frost  Gage  plums,— 400  bushels.  Another  re- 
marks that  his  plum  trees,  which  arc  set  out  about  the 
buildings  and  lake  up  but  little  room,  pay  him  more 
profit  than  the  whole  of  his  valuable  farm  of  200  acres. 

Yet,  adds  the  writer,  there  is  no  full  supply  of  any 
of  these  fruits  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 


Mammoth  Boqlet.  Fremont,  in  his  journal,  men- 
lions  that  on  his  return  home  from  California,  on  tho 
streams  in  that  country,  he  met  with  a  species  of  Illuo 
Flowering  Lupine,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  growing 
to  the  height  of  five  feel  and  covered  with  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  filling  the  air  with  a  light  and  grateful 
perfume.  On  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin,  he  says 
he  found  "  fields  of  the  flowering  Lupine,  which 
seems  to  love  the  neighborhood  of  water.  We  hero 
found  this  beautiful  shrub  in  thickets,  some  of  them 
12  feet  high.  Occasionally  three  or  four  plants  were 
clustered  together,  forming  a  grand  boquet,  about  CO 
feet  in  circumference,  and  ten  feet  high  ;  the  whole 
summit  covered  with  spikes  of  flower?,  the  perfume 
of  which  is  very  sweet  and  grateful." 
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Milking. 

Cows,  independently  of  their  power  to  relain  their 
milk  in  the  »idder,  afford  different  degrees  of  pleasure 
in  milking  them,  even  in  the  quietest  mood.  Some 
yield  their  milk  with  a  copions  flow,  with  the  gentlest 
handling  that  can  be  given ;  others  require  great  ex- 
ertion to  draw  the  milk  from  them  in  streams  no  larger 
than  threads.  The  udder  of  the  former  will  be  found 
to  hare  a  soft  6kin,  and  teats  short ;  that  of  the  latter 
will  have  a  thick  skin,  with  long,  tnugh  teats.  The 
one  feels  like  velvet,  the  other  no  belter  than  unmanned 
leather. 

The-  structure  of  c  cow's  udder  is  remarkable.  It 
consists  of  4  glands,  disconnected  with  each  other,  but 
all  contained  within  one  bag  or  cellular  membrane ; 
and  the  glands  arc  uniform  in  structure.    Each  gland 
consists  of  3  parts,  the  glandular  or  secreting  part, 
the  tabular  or  conducting  part,  and  the  teat  or  recepta- 
cle or  receiving  part.    The  glandular  forms  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  udder.   It  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  composed  of  a  mass  of  yellowish  grains, 
but  under  the  microscope  these  grains  are  found  to 
consist  entirely  of  minute  bloodvessels  forming  a  com- 
pact plexus.   These  vessels  secrete  the  milk  from  the 
blood.    "  Thus,  then,"  says  the  writer,  "  we  per- 
ceive that  the  milk  is  abstracted  from  the  blood  in  the 
glandular  part  of  the-  udder ;  the  tunes  receive  and  de- 
posit it  in  the  reservoir  or  receptacle  ;  and  the  sphinc- 
ter" at  the  end  of  the  teat  retains  it  there  till  it  is 
wanted  for  use.    But  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  all  the  milk  drawn  from  the  udder  at  one 
milking,  or  meal,  as  it  termed,  is  contained  in  the  re- 
ceptacle.   The  milk,  as  it  is  secreted,  is  conveyed  to 
the  receptacle,  and  when  this  is  full,  the  larger  tubes 
begin  to  be  filled,  and  next  the  smaller  ones,  until  the 
whole  become  gorged.    When  this  takes  place,  the 
secretion  of  the  milk  ceases,  and  absorption  or  the  thin- 
ner or  more  watery  part  commences.    Now,  this  ab- 
sorption  takes  place  more  readily  in  the  smaller  or 
more  distant  tubes,  we  invariably  find  that  the  milk 
from  these,  which  comes  the  last  into  the  receptacle, 
is  much  thicker  and  richer  than  what  was  first  drawn 
off.  This  milk  has  bcci:  significantly  styled  aftcrxngs; 
and  should  this  gorged  state  of  the  tubes  be  permitted 
to  continue  beyond  a  certain  time,  serious  mischief 
wilt  sometimes  occur ;  the  milk  becomes  too  thick  to 
flow  through  the  tubes,  and  soon  produces,  first  irrita- 
tion, then  inflammation,  and  lastly  suppuration,  and 
the  function  of  the  gland  is  materially  impaired  or  al- 
together destroyed.    Hence  the  great  importance  of 
emptying  these  smaller  tubes  regularly  and  thorough- 
ly, not  merely  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disease, 
but  actually  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk ;  for  so 
long  as  the  smaller  tubes  arc  kept  free,  milk  is  con- 
stantly forming  ;  but  whenever,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  they  become  gorged,  the  secretion  of  milk 
ceases  until  they  are  emptied.    The  cow  herself  has 
no  power  over  the  sphincter  at  the  end  of  the  teat,  so 

"  The  te*t  doe*  not  terminate  in  n  true  sphincter,  there 
being  do  murcle  in  connection  with  it.  A  sphincter  acta  by 

the  power  of  four  iuuh.1i",  which  arc  contracted  or  expanded 
at  will,  aud  close  or  tpea  the  orifice  around  which  U»cy  arc 


as  to  open  it  and  relieve  the  overcharged  udder ;  neith- 
er has  she  any  power  of  retaining  the  milk,  collected 
in  the  reservoirs  when  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter  is 
overcome."  f  % 

You  thus  see  the  necessity  of  drawing  away  the 
last  drop  of  milk  at  every  milking,  and  the  better 
milker  the  cow  is,  this  is  the  more  necessary. 

Having  spoken  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  udder, 
its  externa]  form  requires  attention,  because  it  indi- 
cates different  properties.  Its  form  should  be  spheroi- 
dal, large,  giving  an  idee  of  capaciousness;  the  bag 
should  have  a  soft,  fine  skin,  and  the  hind  part  up- 
ward toward  the  tail  be  loose  and  clastic.  There 
should  be  fine  long  hairs  scattered  plentifully  over  the 
surface,  to  keep  it  warm.  The  teats  should  not  seem 
to  be  contracted  or  funnel-shaped  at  the  onset  with  the 
bag.  In  tbe  former  state,  teats  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come corded,  or  spindled,  as  another  phrase  expresses 
it,  and  in  the  latter  too  much  milk  will  constantly  be 
pressing  on  the  lower  tubes  or  receptacle.  They 
should  drop  naturally  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  bag, 
being  neither  loo  short,  small,  or  dumpy,  or  long, 
flabby  and  thick,  but  perhaps  about  3  inches  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  just  to  fill  the  hand.  They  should 
hang  as  if  all  the  quarters  of  the  udder  were  equal  in 
size,  the  front  quarters  piojectiug  a  little  forward,  and 
the  hind  ones  a  little  more  dependent.  Each  quarter 
should  contain  about  equal  quantities  o(  milk,  though 
1  have  always  believed  that  the  bind  contain  rather 
the  most. 

Largely  developed  tmlk-txins,  as  the  subcutaneous 
veins  along  tbe  under  part  of  tbe  abdomen  are  com- 
monly called,  are  regarded  as  a  source  of  milk.  This 
is  a  popular  error,  for  the  milk-vein  has  no  connec- 
tion with  tbe  udder;  bat  "  although  the  subcutaneous 
or  milk-vein  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  udder,"  says 
Mr.  Yonatt,  "  but  conveys  the  blood  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  chest  and  sides  to  the  inguinal  vein,  yet  a 
large  milk-vein  certainly  indicates  a  strongly  developed 
vascular  syBtem— one  favorable  to  secretion  generally, 
and  to  that  of  the  milk  among  the  rest."— Rook  of  ike 
Farm. 

t  Blurton's  Practical  E-say  on  Milking. 

[}  Observations  such  a*  these,  ou  the  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of  the  vddtr,  may  appear  superfiuoas  to  feme,  but  not 
so  to  him  who  would  desire,  fur  himeelf  or  hi*  son,  a  sort  of 
knowledge  which  it  becomes  every  man  to  possess  who  has 
leisure  to  acquire  it,  and  which  every  farmer  should  regard 
ns  being  within  the  purview  of  his  pursuit  and  position  in 
society— just  as  much  so  at  it  is  benefitting  in  a  scholar  to  be 
familiar  with  history,  or  a  diplomatic  with  H ring  languages 
and  the  laws  of  nations.  There  is,  in  fact,  not  a  word  in 
this  section,  nor  in  tho  work  to  which  it  belongs,  that  should 
not  be  made  a  part  of  tho  course  of  instruction  for  all  youths 
who  arc  to  gain  their  liviug  and  maintain  their  standing  in 
society  by  the  practice  of  Husbandry  and  a  kuowledgc  of  iu 
principle?.  This  Nutc  would  apply  almost  as  well  anywhere 
as  here ;  wo  only  seiic  the  occasion  to  urge  an  impression 
which  wo  believe  cannot  be  too  oftea  suggested  or  too  wide- 
ly acted  on,  as  to  the  variety  of  knowledge  and  of  studies 
that  ought  to  embellish  tho  profession  of  the  practical  agri- 
culturist, as  well  as  augment  its  profits^- Bo.  Farm.  Lis.} 


Importance  ok  De£pTh.la«e.  However  skillful- 
ly and  philosophically  we  may  carry  on  our  saving  and 
application  ofmanu.es  ;  however  well  we  may  .elect 
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out  *eod,  and  choose  our  soed-lime,  without  deep  Ul- 
lage we  can  by  no  means  receive  the  maximum  re- 
sult. Drained  land,  deeply  stirred,  and  thoroughly 
pulverized,  becomes  a  kind  of  regulator  of  tho  weath- 
er, for  itself,  it  is  oot  won  soaked  in  wet,  and  it  forms 
a  store  house  of  moisture  in  dry  weather,  it  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  over- 
heated ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  easily 
cooled,  and  so  keeps  op  an  equal  temperature  by 
night  and  by  day,  in  eloud  and  in  sunshine,  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable  to  the  healthy  dcvelopement 
Of  planln.— Farmer's  Htrnld. 


Uses  of  Deepening  the  Soil. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed,  by  many  who  talk  about 
deepening  the  soil,  that  the  first  purpose  of  it  is,  to 
allow  the  ioota  of  plants  to  ran  deep ;  end  by  some, 
that  if  ibis  is  BOt  the  object  there  can  hardly  be  auy 
other.  This  notion  is  neither  confined  to  tho  advo- 
cates nor  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  deep  tillage. 
It  ia  but  a  little  lime  since  several  different  men  have 
maintained,  in  our  hearing,  that  it  was  of  no  usejo 
plough  or  dig  deep,  because  the  roots  of  plants  ran 
near  tho  surface  of  the  earth.  While  we  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  conclusion  here  drawn,  we  suspect  the 
fact  to  be  as  stated,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  many 
suppose. 

Till  of  late,  in  giving  directions  for  planting  out 
asparagus  rooLs,  the  cultivators  have  required  the 
earth  to  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  the 
pi&nta  to  be  set  with  tbeir  roots  perpendiculsr,  tbe 
lower  extremities  of  them  being  buried  at  least  15 
inches  below  the  surface:  and,  le6t  they  should  in- 
cline to  go  too  deep,  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  must 
be  filled  with  brick  or  stone,  forming  a  pavement  deep 
in  the  soil.  The  whole  of  this  practice  was  founded 
on  tbe  idea  that  tbe  roots  of  this  plant  were  ever  delv- 
ing downwards  to  theeeoire  of  tbe  earth,  and  the  soil 
must  be  stirred  and  enriched  down  there,  that  they 
may  not  be  out  of  fodder  on  tbeir  journey. 

So  of  grape  vines— a  great  bed  of  bones,  stones, 
brick  bats,  and  what  not,  must  bo  formed ;  because 
the  roots  of  vines  were  always  straying  downward  as 
much  as  its  top  was  reaching  upward.  Of  late  the 
discovery  has  been  made  that  the  roots  of  grape  vines 
do  not  ran  deep  ;  but  they  are  ever  creeping  toward 
the  surface,  like  those  amphibious  animals  which  lie 
so  near  the  surface  of  the  water  that  the  sir  can  find 
ready  access  to  their  lungs. 

Not  could  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  that  tbe  roots 
of  asparagus  have  any  auch  predilection  for  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe  as  some  maintain.  Wc  always  find 
them  near  the  surface,  especially  when  their  bed  has 
been  deeply  tilled. 

If  these  facts  nro  so,  ia  there  any  use  in  tilling  so 
deep,  and  may  we  not  confine  our  culture  to  tbe  sur- 
face 1  By  no  means.  The  necessity  of  deep  tillage 
does  not  rest  on  theso  facts,  be  they  one  way  or  tbe 
other. 

Some  of  the  more  general  requisites  of  a  soil  are, 
1st,  a  fund  of  food  foe  the  plants  it  sustains,  consist- 
ing of  those  mineral  constituents  and  those  organic 
matters  adapted  to  feed  them.   2d,  an  evenness  of 


temperature.  3d,  such  a  structure  as  can  be  easily 
permeated  by  moisture  and  air.  And  4tb,  such  e 
mechanical  density  as  will  allow  the  easy  passago  of 
roots  through  it,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  roots 
in  tbeir  places  and  afford  them  their  nutriment  in  suf- 
ficient quantities. 

The  reason  for  the  first  of  these  is  readily  seen. 
The  second  is  oot  so  quickly  comprehended ;  but  tho 
fact  is,  that  a  soil  which  has  not  been  stirred  for  a 
long  time  becomes  a  ready  conductor  of  heat.  Hence 
its  temperature  is  affected  with  every  change  of  at- 
mosphere, with  this  difference— that  the  cold  below 
controls  it  much  easier  than  the  heat  from  above. 
Frequent  alterations  of  beat  and  cold,  such  as  arc 
common  to  tbe  early  part  of  the  season,  act  very  inju- 
riously upon  growing  vegetation.  If  the  soil  is  bo 
constructed  as  to  maintain  an  even  temperature,  k 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  if  it  is  affected  by  all 
these  changes,  it  is  obvious  that  vegetation  must  suffer 
in  proportion.  It  is  within  tho  observation  of  anyone 
that  a  soil  which  is  thoroughly  snd  deeply  tilled  is  far 
better  fitted  to  maintain  an  even  temperature,  than 
one  which  is  only  moved  to  a  shallow  depth.  The 
third  quality  ia  obvious ;  a  deeply  tilled  soil  is  moist 
in  a  dry  time,  and  comparatively  dry  in  a  wet  one. 
The  fourth  only  requires  it  to  be  observed  that  too 
light  a  soil  is  not  favorable  to  the  best  growth  of  veg- 
etation. Hence  the  use  of  rollers,  and  pressure  ap- 
plied in  various  ways  to  bring  the  earth  into  a  reason- 
ably compact  state  after  pulverization. 

Now  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose — not  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  facts — that  with  a  deep  rich  culture, 
the  roots  of  plants  seek  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bnt 
that  they  will  sooner  seek  it  in  such  a  soil,  than  in  a 
poor  and  shoal  one.  A  soil  of  the  first  named  quali- 
ties dries  far  less  at  the  surface  than  the  latter.  Of 
comse  roots  have  less  occasion  to  go  dowuward  for 
moisture.  The  soil,  too,  being  mellow  and  easily 
permeated,  food  of  plants  is  carried  upward  with  the 
moisture,  instead  of  obliging  the  roots  to  delve  down- 
ward in  seeking  it. 

We  see  then  that  deep  culture,  so  far  from  resting 
on  the  fact  of  the  deep  permeation  of  roots,  is  sup- 
ported by  tho  contrary  fact. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Encouragement  to  Young  Farmers. 

At  the  Cattle  Show  in  Waldo  county,  a  few  days 
since,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  aged  and 
agreeable  farmer,  William  Sibley,  Esq.,  of  Freedom, 
who  is  now  one  of  tbe  wealthiest  fanners  in  that 
county,  and  who  raises  a  large  quantity  of  good  table 
fruit,  which  be  ships  to  foreign  markets.  His  case 
furnishes  much  of  encouragement  to  young  farmers  in 
Maine,  and  we  allude  to  it  and  give  a  few  incidents 
in  his  life  for  their  benefit. 

For^y-five  years  since  he  made  his  way  by  means 
of  spotted  trees  to  his  present  borne,  there  to  make 
him  a  farm.  His  bnmble  house,  with  a  roof  of  bark, 
was  constructed,  and  thither  lie  took  his  wife,  to  share 
hie  burthens  and  lighten  his  path-way  by  her  smiles. 
An  he  first  went  through  the  woods  to  commence  up- 
on bis  present  farm,  be  was  not  worth  enough  to  pay 
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for  an  axe.  lie  lias  raised  forty-four  crops,  and  since 
his  firtt  crop  be  has  not  had  in  his  house  a  quart  of 
meal  or  a  pound  of  Hour  not  raised  upon  his  farm. — 
He  has  in  some  seasons  raised  500  bushels  of  corn 
and  large  crops  of  wheat.  He  made  preparations  for 
raising  fruit,  and  has  succeeded  finely,  and  is  still  ac- 
tive in  introducing  into  his  acres  the  choicest  varieties 
of  fruits.  He  has  given  his  children  a  good  literary 
and  a  good  business  education,  and  they  severally  re- 
licet  high  credit  upon  their  parents.  His  property  is 
now  estimated  at  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  one  of  the  active  contributors  to 
the  Fair,  exhibited  various  specimens  of  fruit,  &c, 
and  manifested  great  interest  in  all  tbat  seemed  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  noble  art  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  life.  He  is  a  man  of  active  habits  and 
sound  health,  and  is  a  worthy  example  of  what  farm- 
ers can  do  when  they  unite  an  active  mind  with  an 
industrious  hand  in  their  pursuit,  and  wboie  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil  and  of  the  mind  go  forward  together. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  trespassed  too 
maoh  upon  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Sibley,  hot 
our  excuse  must  be  found  in  the  eucouragement  which 
is  given  to  young  farmers  who  are  about  commencing 
life  as  he  did.  For  this  purpose  we  think  it  well  oc- 
casionally to  point  out  the  successes  of  those  who 
have  gone  forward  in  the  thorny  path,  and  from  small 
beginnings,  by  their  industry  and  skill  have  accom- 
plished that  which  is  praiseworthy  and  honorable.— 
Bangor  Whig. 

Work  for  the  Season. 

Ia  every  month,  ere  in  anght  begun, 
Read  over  that  month  what  avails  to  be  done; 
So  neither  thia  travel!  may  seem  to  be  lost, 
Nor  thou  to  repent  of  this  trifling  oo4U—T*u*tr. 

In  our  youthful  days,  one  of  the  books  which  gave 
us  the  greatest  pleasure  10  peruse,  was  the  quaint  old 
poem,  called,  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry," by  Thomas  Tusser.  A  beautiful  edition  of 
this  work  has  since  graced  our  library,  and  although 
our  time  is  now  very  much  engrossed  with  an  exact* 
ing  business,  yet  we  occasionally  find  means  to  snatch 
an  hour  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  to  devote  to 
the  perusal  of  what  formerly  gave  us  so  much  delight. 
In  conning  over  the  lines  above  quoted,  a  short  time 
since,  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  profitably  ask 
our  readers,  the  pertinent  question  of  "  What  avails 
to  be  done"  during  this  month,  that  their  "  travell" 
[labor]  "  may  not  seem  to  be  lost." 

We  will  suppose  your  horses,  cattle,  abeep,  and 
awine  daily  well  fed,  housed,  and  cleaned  ;  that  your 
giaio  is  being  prepared  for  the  market ;  that  your 
wood  pile  is  replenished,  and  such  logs  as  will  he 
wanted  for  sawed  stuff  the  coming  year  are  taken  dur- 
ing good  sledding  to  the  saw  mill ;  that  the  manure 
ns  fast  as  the  heaps  accumulate,  is  carted  out  to  the 
fields  and  deposited  where  it  will  be  needed  in  spring, 
and  if  the  weather  be  open,  that  peat,  swamp  mock, 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  decaying  matter  around 
your  premises  are  added  in  proper  quantities  to  these 
heaps  ;  that  all  ihe  tools  as  lime  permits  are  being  put 
in  order ;  that  the  hemp  and  flax  are  broken  ;  that 
you  are  giving  a  look  to  the  orchard  and  cntting  out 


all  decayed  and  dead  limbs  ;  and  if  you  care  for  early 
vegetables  and  have  time  to  cultivate  them,  that  the 
hot  beds  are  now  in  rapid  preparation  in  the  garden ; 
that  yon  have  settled  all  your  accounts  for  the  past 
year ;  that  yon  are  kind  and  generous  to  your  poor 
neighbors ;  and  finally,  tbat  you  are  at  peace  with 
yourself  and  the  world.  Then  what  remains  to  bo 
done!  It  is  this.  As  you  have  time,  review  the  num- 
bers of  your  last  year's  agricultural  periodical— for  no 
man  can  be  entitled  to  be  called  a  really  good  farmer, 
who  does  not  take  one  of  those  cheap  and  highly  use- 
ful publications — and  note  all  the  hints  in  it  of  any 
value  to  yon,  and  prepare  to  carry  tbem  into  practice 
during  the  coming  active  season.  If  you  have  more 
time  than  this  to  give  to  books,  commence  some  one- 
stndy  closely  bearing  on  your  occupation.  Of  these, 
there  ia  a  great  variety.  For  example,  agricultural 
chemistry;  mineralogy;  vegetable  physiology  aud 
botany  ;  arboriculture  ;  mechanics,  particularly  those 
branches  which  are  connected  with  building,  and  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements;  engineering 
as  it  hoe  a  bearing  on  ditching,  draining,  and  fencing  ; 
natural  history,  together  with  the  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology of  the  domestic  animals. 

These  are  such  things  as  the  far  met  ought  to  know  ; 
and  he  way  acquire  a  pretty  good  notion  of  them  all 
by  the  time  he  ia  forty  years  old,  if  he  will  properly 
improve  his  winter  evenings.  Then  the  mind  and 
hand  would  work  together,  and  at  bo  great  an  advan- 
tage as  to  surprise  the  world.  Whenever  any  country 
can  show  such  a  race  of  practical  and  scientific  farm- 
ers to  work  its  surface,  its  agricultural  productions 
will  be  quadrupled  ;  and  with  morale  to  match— for 
these  are  pretty  sure  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  science 
—the  enjoyments  and  happiness  of  those  thus  educa- 
ted would  be  multiplied  tenfold.  Are  not  these  things 
worth  working  for  1  We  think  so  :  and  hope  every 
tiller  of  the  soil  in  America  will  respond  to  the  asser- 
tion, and  exert  himself  manfully  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

As  sure  as  ihe  sun  shines,  that  farmer  who  is  the 
most  intelligent,  and  couples  with  that  intelligence 
proper  application  and  economy,  always  makes  more 
of  every  thing  under  his  control,  and  reaps  a  larger 
annual  profit  than  thoso  who  are  inferior  to  htm  in 
education.  It  is  truly  said,  that  "  time  is  money ;" 
may  we  not  add  with  equal  truth,  that  education  is 
also  money.  If  then,  there  be  no  higher  motive  00 
the  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  enlighten  their 
minds  and  increase  their  understanding,  let  them  do 
it  solely  for  their  worldly  interest.— Am.  Agriculturist. 
-  .  .  — 

ment  of  mutton  in  our  country  is  that  we  tat  it  exact- 
ly at  the  wrong  time  after  it  is  killed.  It  should  be 
eaten,  as  a  fried  chicken  should,  immediately  after 
being  killed,  and,  if  possible,  befoiethe  meat  has  time 
to  get  cold  ;  or,  if  not,  then  it  should  bo  kept  a  week 
or  more — in  the  ice-honse,  if  the  weather  require— 
until  the  time  is  just  at  hand  when  the  fibre  passes 
the  state  of  toughness  which  it  takes  on  st  first,  and 
reaches  that  incipient  or  preliminary  point  in  its  pro- 
gress toward  putrefaction  wheo  the  fibres  begin  to  give 
way  and  the  meat  becomes  lender.— Formers'  Library. 
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Economy  of  Education. 

t  hare  met  many  individuals,  who,  having  failed  to 
obtain  any  improvement  in  the  means  of  education  in 
their  respective  places  of  residence,  have  removed  to 
towns  whoso  schools  were  good,  believing  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  hundred,  or  even  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
to  bo  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the 
school  privileges  secured  for  their  children  by  such 
removal.  Still  more  frequently,  when  other  circum- 
stances have  rendered  a  change  of  domicil  expedient, 
has  this  principle  of  selection  governed  in  choosing  a 
residence.  I  doubt  not  there  are  towns,  where  par- 
simonious considerations  relative  to  school*  have  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy,  which  have  actually  lost  more, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  by  a  reduction  of  taxable  proper- 
ty and  polla,  than,  in  their  shortsightedness,  tbey  sap- 
posed  they  had  gained  by  their  scanty  appropriations, 
besides  inflicting  a  sort  of  banishment  upon  some  of 
their  mos^  worthy  and  estimable  citizens. 

Amongst  a  people  who  must  gain  their  subsistence 
by  their  tabor,  whai  can  be  so  economical,  so  provi- 
dent and  far-sighted,  and  oven  so  wise, — in  a  lawful 
and  laudable,  though  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word, — as  to  establish,  and,  with  open  heart  and  hand, 
to  endow  and  sustain  the  most  efficient  system  of  uni- 
versal education  for  their  children ;  and,  where  the 
material  bounties  of  nature  are  comparatively  narrow 
and  stinted,  to  explore,  in  their  stead,  those  exhaust- 
less  and  illimitable  resources  of  comfort  and  compe- 
tency and  independence,  which  lie  hidden  in  the  yet 
dormant  powers  of  tho  human  intellect!— H.  Mann. 


Fat  Pics.    The  Burlington  Free  Press  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  success  of  K.  C.  Loomis,  Esq. 
of  Burlington,  in  fattening  young  Porkers.   The  sta- 
tistics are  famished  by  Mr.  Loomis  : 
1st.  9  Pigs  8  months  and  14  days  old — 
1  weighed  328  lbs. 

1       "  314  lbs. 

 842  lbs. 

2d.  2  Pigs  8  months  and  5  days  old— 

1  weighed  368  lbs. 


324  lbs. 


(1847)  2  Pigs  8 
1  weighed 
1 


and  1  day  old — 

328  lbs. 
lbs. 


-692  lbs. 


Averaging  325  1-6  lbs.  each. 

Mr.  Loomis  got  the  pigs  when  they  were  from  5  to 
6  weeks  old,  and  fed  them  on  milk  and  a  little  Indian 
meal  until  about  the  1st  of  September,  then  changed 
the  feed  to  clear  meal  wet  up  with  water  to  about  the 
consistency  of  hasty  pudding,  which  he  fed  to  them 
four  times  a  day,  in  quantities  no  larger,  however, 
than  they  would  eat  up  clean,  giving  them  neither 
water  nor  slops,  during  the  whole  time.  The  results 
recorded  above  furnish  the  best  testimonials  in  favor 
of  this  feeding. 

 ;  .  

Corn  Crop  or  Wbstern  New  Yorx.  The  crop  of 
corn  this  year  was  large,  much  exceeding  any  former 
year,  probably  beyond  a  precedent ;  but  owing  to  the 
wet  weather  for  the  past  two  months,  but  lit- 


tle of  it  is  merchantable.  Much  of  it  has  moulded,  and 
that  which  has  escaped  the  mould  is  not  fit  for  market. 
Dealers  in  corn  meal  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a. 
sufficiency  of  sound  corn  to  supply  the  city  trade- 
Corn  meal  is  now  selling  at  six  shillings  per  bushel, 
which  is  an  advance  of  about  eighteen  pence  per  bush- 
el. In  the  past  four  days  much  of  the  corn  that  has 
not  moulded,  is  injured  by  the  chit  having  turned  black, 
which  ruins  it  for  meal.  Tho  whole  of  the  crop  is 
said  lobe  seriously  if  not  permanently  injured. — Roch- 
ester Daily  Advertiser. 


The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,  M outlay.  Dmnktr  2T. 

At  market,  550  Beef  Cattle,  60  Store*,  7500  Sheep,  and 
160  Swine. 

Psicbs.    Bet/  CuttU—  Sale*  quick  at  a  small  ad  ranee. 

We  quote  extra,  97  ;  first  quality,  (325  a  So  75  ;  recond,  6 

50  a  6;  third,  94  25  a  5  25. 

Working  Oxen—  Dull.   Sales  at  $70,  75,  78,  and  90. 

Cots  and  Colees— Sale*  at  920,  32,  and  4a 

Sheep — Dull;  2000  unsold.   Sales  at  91,  1  12,  1  33,  1  05, 

1  81,  and  Sii. 

Swine— Two  small  loU  to  peddle  at  41c  for  Sows,  and  54c 
for  Barrows.  At  retail,  from  51  to  7c.— Advertiser. 

NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET,  Dec.  2T. 

At  market,  1000  Beer  Cattle,  2500  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

Pbices.  Beef  Cattle — With  supplies  abuat  equal  to  those 
offered  last  week,  and  a  «omcwhat  more  active  demand,  pri- 
ces havo  still  further  improved.  Sale*  about  900  head  at 
96a8percwL  We  hear  of  some  transactions  above  and 
below  these  figures,  but  these  quotations  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  fair  average ;  500  head  Southern,  remainder  New  York 
State  Cattle. 

Shetp  and  Lomfc*— Former  sold  at  1  50  a  1  55 ;  extra  650. 
Lambs  brought  SI  15  *  3.  About  250  left  over^/owwo/  of 
Commerce. 


Boston  Wholesale  Piuces.  Flour,  Gencseo  common, 
8650.  Corn,  prices  rather  declining — no  Northern — South- 
ern, 65  to  80  cents.  Butter,  12  to  23c.  Cheese,  6  to  8c— 
Lard,  74  to  8e.   Beans,  91 50  to  91,75. 

Wool.  The  Courier  says : — 

u  There  havo  been  some  sales  of  fleece  Wool  during  the 
past  week,  but  a  little  under  our  former  quotations.  Pulled 
Wool  begins  to  come  in  freely,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
large  sales.  The  amount  of  domestic  Wool  in  market  at  tho 
present  time  is  not  large,  but  is  thought  to  be  quite  suffi- 
eient  for  the  wants  of  manufacturers  until  another  shear- 
ing. The  larger  factories  arc  generally  supplied,  with  a  full 
stock,  and  owing  to  the  low  prices  obtained  for  woolen 
goods,  some  considerable  portion  of  the  machinery  in  the 
smaller  factories  has  been  stopped,  and  will  not  run  again 
until  the  decline  in  Wool,  or  advance  in  goods,  shall  afford 
a  fair  prospect  of  remunerating  prices." 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  wash'd,  lb.  45 


American  full  blood,  do 

do     3-4  do 

do      1-2  do 

do      1-4  sod  oom.  do 
Smyrna,  Sheep,      -  do 

do 
Bengasi 

Buenos  Ayrea,  un. 
Extra  Northern  pulled  lomb, 
Super.      do       do  do 
No.l        do       do  do 

2  do        do  do 

3  do       do  do 
Fa*ecil  Hall  Mabkst,  Retail. 

kin,  16  to  22c.   Turkeys,  10  to  12c 
Mutton,  6  to  12c.  Eggs^e.  Pork,  whole  hog*,  6  to  7e. 


a  50 

a  45 

a  38 

a  33 

a  31 

a  20 

a  13 

a  9 

a  14 

a  40 

a  36 

a  32 

a  22 

a  15 

Butter,  lamp,  27c,  fir- 
Chickens,  10  to  12c. 


40 
35 
31 
28 
15 
8 
7 
6 
38 
35 
30 
20 
14 
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Honey  Bees. 

An  acquaintance  of  onra,  in  this  city,  who  is  quite 
a  Bee -fancier,  and  has  closely  observed  and  studied 
their  habits  for  several  years,  placed  a  new  swarm  in 
a  hive  of  his  own  construction,  on  the  25th  J  one  last. 
This  hive  is  mado  to  conform  to  the  natural  habits  of 
the  insect  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  of  the  usual  form, 
but  dated  at  the  bottom  with  a  close  fitting  lid,  covered 
with  wire  cloth,  about  8  meshes  to  the  inch.  This  al- 
lows all  the  dirt  and  chips  of  comb  made  by  the  bees 
to  sift  through,  and  admit  sufficient  air  for  ventilation. 
It  is  hung  on  butts,  and  can  be  opened  to  brush  off 
any  dead  bees,  or  any  other  substances  too  large  to 
foil  through  the  wire.  Near  the  top ,  directly  over  the 
drawers,  is  an  inch  auger  hole,  for  the  passage  of  the 
"  workers."  This  aperture,  being  at  the  top  of  the 
swarms  has  always  a  cluster  of  busy  bees  about  it,  so 
that  no  miller  can  enter ;  and  as  there  Is  no  other 
mode  of  ingress,  our  friend  thinks  that  the  hives  may 
be  kept  from  worms,  which  are  the  great  enemy  of 
the  apiary.  Nothing  larger  than  ants  can  go  through 
the  wire  bottom  ;  and  they  are  easily  kept  away  by 
nail.  The  swarm  in  this  hive  is  the  most  busy  its 
owner  has  ever  witnessed,  and  as  evidence  of  this,  he 
finds  the  hive  on  the  tenth  day,  two  thirds  full  of  comb 
— nearly  double  what  is  usual  for  so  late  a  swarm. — 
Norwich  ( Ct.)  News. 


Browse  for  Sneer.  Browse  of  various  kinds  is 
good  for  sheep  in  winter.  They  are  very  fond  of  it, 
as  it  affords  a  change,  being  a  green  food.  The  browse 
of  oak,  and  other  powerful  astringents  should  be 
avoided.  The  browse  of  evergreens  is  used,  not  only 
as  a  wholesome  food,  but  for  its  medicinal  qualities, 
particularly  pine  and  hemlock.  And  in  some  cases  it 
is  used  to  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for  other 
fodder.  Pino  and  hemlock  are  best,  but  spruce  and 
fir  are  also  good. 

gome  farmers  have  nearly  supported  their  sheep  oo 
browse  for  mouths,  when  hay  was  scarce.  J.  Whit* 
man,  of  Turner,  Maine,  his  used  pine  and  hemlock 
for  his  sheep  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  he  has 
known  no  injury  from  them,  but  a  benefit,  and  a  sav- 
ing of  hay.  He  says  that  hemlock  does  not  injure 
sheep  with  lambs.  He  prefers  pine  and  hemlock 
bongbe  to  spruce  and  fir. —  Cole's  Veterinarian. 


Domestic  Economy. 

Bkrf-Tba.  When  one  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  of 
fat,  and  separated  from  tho  bones,  in  the  finely  chop- 
ped state  in  which  it  is  used  for  beef  sausages  or  mince 
meat,  is  uniformly  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  cold 
water,  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  liquid,  after 
boiling  briskly  for  a  minute  or  two,  is  strained  through 
a  towel  from  the  coagulated  albumen,  and  the  fibrine, 
now  becoming  hard  and  horny,  we  obtain  an  equal 
weight  of  the  most  aromatic  soup,  of  such  strength  as 
cannot  be  obtained  even  by  boiling  for  hours,  from  a 
piece  of  flesh.  When  mixed  with  salt,  and  the  oth- 
er uanal  additions  hy  which  soup  ia  usually  seasoned, 
and  tinged  somewhat  darker  by 


soup  that 

of: 


ions  or  burnt  sugar,  it  forms  the  very 
can  in  any  way  be  prepared  from  one 
— Ltebig. 


German  Yeast.  The  yeast  prepared  by  the  Hun- 
garians wfll  keep  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.  During 
the  summer  season  they  boil  a  quantity  of  wheaten 
bran  and  hops  in  water;  the  decoction  is  not  long  in 
fermenting,  and  when  this  has  taken  place  they  throw 
in  a  sufficient  portion  of  bran  to  form  the  whole  into 
a  thick  paste,  which  they  work  into  balls  that  are  af- 
terwards dried  by  a  alow  heat.  When  wanted  for 
use  they  are  broken,  and  boiling  water  is  poured  upon 
them.  Having  stood  a  proper  time,  the  fluid  t«  de- 
canted, and  is  in  a  fit  state  for  leavening  bread.— 
Johnson's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 


To  Keep  Boos  About  two  years  ago  I  thought  I 
would  paek  some  egga  in  charcoal.  I  pounded  the 
charcoal,  and  packed  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
recommended  in  oats,  ashes,  salt,  Ac.  The  result 
was  they  kept  perfectly  good,  and  these  when  used 
were  as  fresh  and  good  to  all  appearances  a  new  laid 
eggs.  I  have  tried  charcoal  says  the  above  corres- 
pondent, with  the  same  result  ewce— Agriculturist. 


Substitute  for  Soap.  The  Scientific  American 
advises  those  who  wish  to  cleanse  fine  muslin,  of 
chaste  and  elegant  colors,  in  boil  some  bran  in  rain 
water,  and  use  the  pure  liquid  cold  for  washing. — 
Nothing  can  be  so  simply  dono,  and  nothing ean  equal 
it  for  preserving  the  colors,  and  for  cleaning  the  cloth. 

Cork  and  Flour  Bread.  Prepare  a  thin  batter, 
by  wetting  sifted  meal  in  cold  water,  and  then  stirring 
it  into  that  which  is  boiling ;  salt,  and  when  it  is  luke- 
warm, add  yeast  and  as  much  flour  as  there  is  corn 
meal ;  bake  in  deep  dishes  in  an  oven  when  risen. 

Corm  Muffins.  Take  one  quart  of  butter-milk, 
three  or  four  eggs  well  beaten,  a  small  quantity  of 
flour  ;  mix  them  together,  and  make  it  quite  thick  with 
corn  meal ;  add  a  table-spoonful  of  melted  butler,  and 
salt  to  suit  the  taste ;  butter  the  pan  in  which  it  is  to 
be  baked. 

Molasses,  used  for  cooking,  is  immensely  io 
by  previous  boiling  and  skimming. 
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Moral  Education. 

NO.  I. 

I  piesume  it  would  be  entirely  superfluous  Tor  me 
to  undertake  to  prove  to  your  intelligent  readers,  the 
imperious  necessity  for  moral  education  in  our  schools. 
Probably  there  is  no  man  of  reflection  that  has  not 
noticed  and  lamented  the  rapid  decline  of  the  moral 
standing  of  onr  country.  The  wild  spirit  of  adven- 
ture; the  taah,  the  reckless  speculation  which  has 
spread  through  all  classes;  the  seemingly  endless 
repetition  of  embezzlement,  bank  swindling,  and  breach 
of  faith  among  our  belter  educated  citizens ;  political 
profligacy  among  public  men ;  repudiation  among 
state  governments;  bankruptcy  among  individuals: 
these,  and  other  high  crimes,  call,  in  a  voice  that  can- 
not be  mistaken,  for  a  thorough  reform  in  our  system 
of  education. 

Bat,  though  the  community  seem  to  be  folly  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  our  school  system,  though 
the  call  for  moral  education  may  be  heard  from  every 
part  of  the  land,  still  it  is  a  lamentable  and  undeniable 
fact,  that  scarcely  a  single  step  has  as  yet  Seen  taken  in 
the  matter.  If  we  examine  oar  best  schools,  those  in 
which  lite  most  striking  improvements  lave  been  made, 
what  will  be  the  result!  We  may  be  charmed,  pos- 
sibly, with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  languages 
and  in  the  exact  sciences.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
French,  Spanish  and  Gorman,  in  Grammar  and  Phi- 
losophy, in  Algebra  and  Geometry,  tbe  advance  may 
have  been  truly  wonderful.  But,  when  we  come  to 
inquire  respecting  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the  af- 
fections ,  to  ask  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  ths  conscience;  what  efforts  to  pro* 
mote  telfknowUdgt ;  to  repress  selfishness  and  sensu- 
ality; to  encourage  generosity  and  magnanimity,— 
moral co tirade  and  self-restraint;  if  tho  least  e x peota- 
tion  of  a  favorable  answer  has  been  entertained,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  we  shall  be  most  grievously  disap- 
pointed. "  Nothing,"  probably,  will  be  the  correct 
reply;  unless,  indeed,  tbe  teacher  should  direct  ont 
attention  to  a  series  of  sage  abstractions,  or  moral 
precepts,  printed  in  largo  type,  and  hung  around  the 
walls  of  the  school -room,  a  practice  common  in  tho 
cities,  with  tbe  intention,  doubtless,  by  some  sort  of 
magical  charm,  to  regulate  the  passions,  cultivate  the 
affections,  and  meliorate  the  heart.  But  available 
power  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  not  to  be  acquired' in 
this  manner.   We  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  mis- 


chief by  the  finger  of  precept  pointing  to  "  wise  eaws 
and  modern  instances."  The  mere  reading  or  hear- 
ing of  sage  proverbs  will  avail  little  or  nothing. — 
There  must  be  personal,  mental  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child  himself.  Food  must  be  digested  before  it 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  system.  The  mind  of 
the  pupil  must  grapple  and  work  with  knowledge  be- 
fore it  can  become  a  part  of  himself,  be  properly  trans- 
formed into  his  own  being. 

How  long  before  we  shall  begin  to  act  in  good 
earnest  in  this  important  matter  ?  How  long  shall 
we  stand  trembling  on  the  brink  !  Have  we  not  (allied 
enough  on  the  subject!  Is  it  not  time  (hat  some  ef- 
ficient steps  were  taken  to  carry  into  effect  what  all 
admit  to  be  essentially  necessary!  Shall  wc  strive, 
and  strive  forever,  to  make  our  children  all  head  and 
no  hoarl!  My  object  in  this  series  of  papers  is  to 
present  a  simple  and  easy  plan  for  conducting  Moral 
Education  in  the  Common  School.  Will  not  my 
readers  give  it  a  patient  hearing  ;  and,  if  it  meet  the 
approval  of  their  sober  judgment,  will  they  not  give 
it  a  fair  trial !  That  imperfections  will  be  found  in 
the  plan  I  have  no  doubt.  I  hope,  however,  that  it 
will  be  viewed  with  candor  and  indulgence,  as  the 
unaided  effort  of  a  pioneer.  One  good  effect,  I  trust, 
will  result,  via.,  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  exciting 
abler  and  more  experienced  writers  to  enter  on  the 
hitherto  almost  untrodden  field  of  practical  moral  train- 
ing for  the  primary  school. 

What,  then,  is  Moral  Education!  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers  in  relation  to 
the  morals  of  the  rising  generation!  To  my  mind, 
the  answer  to  these  questions  appears  plain,  direct, 
unequivocal.  God  has  given  to  every  child  a  con- 
science. He  has  implanted  in  his  bosom  intuitive  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  Does  any  one  doubt  the 
fact!  Let  htm  ask  a  young  child,  one  barely  old 
enough  to  speak,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  to  lie, 
to  steal,  to  fight,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  similar  ques- 
tions, and  such  a  doubt  will  instantly  vanish.  The 
answer  will  bo  given  correctly,  and  without  the  least 
hesitation.  No,  indeed.  Our  all-seeing,  beneficent 
Creator  has  not  left  the  grand  moral  truths,  tho  fun- 
damental principles  of  light  and  wrong,  to  the  slow 
processes  of  reason.  The  principles  of  moral  philos- 
ophy have  not  to  be  studied  before  (he  right  and  the 
true  can  be  distinguished  from  tho  wrong  and  the 
false.  Had  it  been  so,  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
would  all  their  lives  have  been  devoid  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. But,  in  fact,  they  are  intuitive.  They  form 
a  part  of  our  mental  constitution.  They  are  as  com- 
pletely instinctive  in  man,  as  the  knowledge  by  which 
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the  bird  builds  its  nest,  or  the  bee  its  honeycomb. — 
Sad,  indeed,  would  hare  been  the  condition  of  human- 
it?  had  the  case  been  otherwise.  For  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  slowly,  and 
at  best  very  imperfectly  deve'uped  in  almost  all ;  with 
nrany  they  sleep  (rum  the  birth  to  the  grave.  But 
unfortunately  tee  never  think  of  addressing  the  con* 
science.  We  are  ready  enough  to  impose  our  notions 
on  the  child.  We  are  sufficiently  apt  at  telling  him 
he  must  do  this,  he  must  not  do  that.  But  bow  rare 
to  hear  the  parent  or  teacher  refer  the  child  as  a  guide 
to  the  Divine  Light  within,  to  what  Paul  terms  "  the 
work  of  the  law  ttriiten  in  their  hearts."*  And  even 
this  neglect,  wrong  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst.  We 
not  only  refrain  from  cultivating  the  conscience,  but, 
in  sober  reality,  we  habitually  pervert  the  moral  na- 
ture of  youth,  by  holding  out  gross,  sensual  induce- 
ments for  compliance  with  our  precepts;  by  leading 
children  to  look  for  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  vice  where  they  never  can  be  found.  God 
has  placed  these  rewards  within  the  soul.  We  instruct 
the  child,  orally,  as  well  as  through  our  school-books, 
to  look  for  them  without.  Yes.  Oar  children  aie 
absolutely  taught  to  consider  the  momentary  gratifi- 
cation o(  a  distempered  appetite  as  their  supreme  good. 
Listen  to  parental  teaching,  or  examine  our  reading 
school  books,-  (and  truly  sorry  am  I  to  say  that  not  a 
few  of  the  story-books  written  for  Sabbath  Schools 
must  be  included  in  this  censure,)  examine  these 
books,  I  say,  and  see  if  it  be  oot  the  case,  that  when- 
ever tho  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate  a  moral  lesson, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  lowest  grade  of  motives,  as  if 
youth  were  insensible  to  at!  others,  than  which  there 
cannot  possibly  be  a  greater  mistake.  The  poor  child 
is  fed  on  nothing  but  husks.  Such  wretched  trash  as 
cakes,  fruit,  toys,  prints,  are  held  out  as  the  reward, 
the  natural  reward  of  virtue ;  while  deprivations,  pains, 
even  the  common  accidents  of  life  are  dragged  in  as 
the  chastisements  of  vice.  Yes.  It  is  well  if  they 
are  not  even  spoken  of  as  providential  occurrences. 
Tangible  rewards  aod  tangible  punishments,  the  grat- 
ification of  our  distempered  appetites,  the  attainment 
of  our  short-sighted  wishes,  these  form  the  burden  of 
nearly  all  the  moral  instruction  of  childhood,  whether 
written  or  oral.  Does  this  accord  with  the  plan  of 
Providence?  Is  it  thus  that  God  rewards  piety,  vir- 
tue, self-denial,  and  self-sacrifice?  Has  a  virtuous 
course  of  life  any  natural  connexion  either  with  out- 
ward prosperity  or  adversity?  If  industry,  prudence, 
and  economy  bring  about  prosperity ;  and  idlenecs, 
thoughtlessness,  and  improvidence  lead  to  adversity, 
why  should  we  teach  our  children  otherwise?  Why 
should  we  instil  the  idea  that  what  is  called  success  in 
life  depends  on  a  virtuous  course  ?  Will  such  sordid 
notions  lead  to  any  thing  but  disappointment,  scepti- 
cism, or  murmorings  against  Providence  ? 

In  order  the  more  distinctly  to  show  how  universal- 
ly prevalent  such  sordid  notions  are,  let  us  suppose 
that  some  one  was  now  about  to  read  to  us  an  article 
entitled  Virtue  Rewarded.  Would  not  the  hero  of 
the  tale  be  expected  to  receive  something  tangible  ? 
some  outward  gratification?  honor,  dignity,  or  wealth? 


Would  the  calm  and  constant  sunshine  of  the  soul 
which  illuminates  the  breast  of  the  good  man  ;  would 
the  serenity  aod  inward  delight  wbieh  God  has  una/- 
terobfy  connected  with  the  performance  of  duty  be 
suggested  to  the  miod  by  this  title ;  or  would  it  be 
wine  extraneous  indulgence,  some  adventitious,  sen. 
sual  gratification  !  Some,  no  doubt,  may  object,  that 
a  child  could  appreciate  nothing  of  a  higher  nature  ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  such  rewards  as  he 
could  understand.  But  this  is  entirely  a  mistake,  as 
I  shall  presently  show.  The  truth  can  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  youngest  child  who  can  read.  And  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  surely  it  would  still  be  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  implant  falee  notions  jq  ihc  mind  of 
youth  ;  to  allure  with  expeciauoos  that  never  can  be 
realised ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  teach  him  to  set  a 
false  value  on  extrinsic  glitter,  and  to  overlook  or  de- 
spise the  only  true  sources  of  happiness  which  lie 
within.  Fsthers,  mothers,  teachers!  allow  me  to 
make  a  serious  appeal  to  you  on  this  most  important 
subject.  Do  we  not,  one  and  all  of  us,  go  habitually 
wrong  here  ?  Do  we  not  actually  implant  these  false 
notions  in  the  infant  mind ;  and,  at  a  later  stage  of 
life,  when  their  routs  have  become  intwined  in  their 
hearts,  do  we  not  then  foolishly  complain  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  eradicating  them?  Is  this  a  wise,  is 
it  a  rational  course?  Dymond. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


Progress  in  New-Hampshire. 

We  like  to  point  our  readers  to  instructive 
plea, — as  facts  speak  more  effectually  than  words. — 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  New-Hampshire  papers  (we 
have  forgotten  which)  gives  the  following  account  of 
progress  in  one  town  and  county  :— 

"  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard, of  Dublin,  in  Cheshire  county,  began  to  devote) 
his  tine  and  talents,  to  this  subject,  and  determined, 
if  possible,  to  raise  the  standard  of  Education,  at  least 
in  his  own  town.  Like  the  good  Oberlin,  he  exam- 
ined personally,  and  visited  often,  every  district,  pre- 
viously taking  caro  thai  no  unqualified  man  or  woman 
bo  permitted  to  take  upon  himself  or  herself,  the  holy 
task  of  instructing  the  young.  Perhaps  no  town  of 
its  sine  in  the  State,  ban  brought  up  and  sent  forth  in- 
to the  world,  more  young  men  and  women,  qualified 
for  business,  for  the  professions,  and  for  teaching.— 
Upwards  of  20  attended  the  last  institute  at  Keene, 
and  are  now  employed,  mostly  in  that  county.  Oth- 
er  towns  caught  the  true  spirit,  and  a  County  Associ- 
ation was  foimed  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Twice 
or  thrice  a  year  this  Association  meets,  ever  chang- 
ing the  location ;  aod  they  have  now,  1  understand, 
crowded  assemblies.  The  whole  town,  as  it  were, 
attends,  to  hear  what  may  be  said  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. These  meetings  have  already  been  held,  in 
about  19  or  14  oot  of  tho  28  towns.  In  very  many 
of  llie  towns,  similar  associations,  to  interest  the  in- 
habitants, are  held  in  each  school  district  every  wio- 

■  Bwt  this  is  not  all.   It  was  found  that  the  great 
obstruction  to  progress  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
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competent  Teachers.  We  could  possibly  put  up  with 
cold,  inoonveuient,  uoventilated  school-houses,  when 
in  care  of  a  first  rate  teacher,  bat  the  teacher  is  too 
oAcn  rated  with  the  "  bouse  he  Uvea  in." 

An  Institute  for  teachers,  (a  good  substitute  for 
Normal  Schools)  waa determined  on,  and  two  sessions 
a  year,  of  a  month  each ,  were  supported  for  two  yean, 
by  private  subscriptions.  At  length  the  Legislature 
has  nobly  responded  to  the  calls  on  this  great  subject, 
permitted  the  towns  to  raise  money,  and  appointed  a 
School  Commissioner  to  aid  by  public  Lectures,  visits, 
and  the  collection  of  useful  statistics.  I  am  told  that 
10  or  17  of  the  towns  in  Cheshire,  out  of  88,  raised 
two  aod  three  per  cent,  on  their  school  tax  for  this 
laudable  purpose,  the  last  year ;  sod  it  is  believed  all, 
or  nearly  all  will  aid  the  work  next  March.  Besides 
severe  drilling  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  oar 
Common  Schools,  great  attention  is  paid  m  subjcciB 
not  Jess  important,  tbe  best  methods  of  School  govern- 
ment; the  art  of  interesting  the  scholars ;  and  deeply 
inculcating  the  principles  of  Christian  morality. 

Formerly  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  Parent  went 
near  the  school-house  where  his  children  were  being 
educated,  for  weal  or  for  woe.  It  is  not  so  now,  there 
are  visiters  almost  every  day  ;  and  at  the  Eiamina- 
tions  by  tbe  Town  Committees,  the  houses  are  often 


•  Oh,'  saiih  the  heartless  reader,  •  is  not  this  a  pret- 
ty business  !  Do  you  really  expect  me  to  engage  in 
a  piece  of  work  that  will  require,  according  to  yoor 
own  showing,  twenty  years,  and  morel'  No,  Mr. 
8i  tat  ill ;  we  expect  no  such  thing  of  you.  Enough 
if  you  can  draw  wood  to  the  door  to-day  to  make  your 
wife'a  pot  boil  to-morrow.  But  we  do  soppose  that 
there  are  men  in  Vermont  who  are  willing  to  under- 
take the  doing  of  good,  as  a  regular  employment,  for 
a  life-time ;  especially  when  that  good  ia  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  their  own  firesides,  to  their  own  children  and 
their  own  hearts,  from  month  to  month,  during  the 
whole  time,  and  to  become  in  the  end  tbe  best  inheri- 
tance they  eau  leave  to  their  children  and  their  chil- 


The  First  Reply. 

The  first  answer  thaU  has  reached  ua  to  the  inqui- 
ries in  our  last  respecting  the  future  circulation  of  tbe 
Journal,  says  :  "  I  can  assure  you  that  the  paper  is 
liked,  and  I  think  I  can  doable  the  subscription  for 
next  year."  This  is  from  a  town  where  a  good  num- 
ber of  copiesare  now  taken. 

Report  of  tbe  State  Superintendent. 


the  year  in  regard  to  school  houses,  apparatus,  text- 
books, teachers,  teachers'  wages,  and  attendance  of 
scholars!  An  excellent  beginning  !  We  have  fairly 
set  out  in  the  right  way.  Upon  this  point  we  must 
add  here  a  single  paragraph  from  the  Report,  showing 
that  even  the  particulars  mentioned  do  not  comprise 
all  the  evidences  of  progress  :— 

EXTRACT. 

Aside  from  the  evidences  that  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  our  schools  is  going  on,  furnished  by  tbe  sta- 
tistical results  already  given,  it  appears  from  the  re- 
ports of  Superintendents  that  an  advancement  is  mak- 
ing in  other  particulars,  in  regard  to  which  statistical 
tables  and  figures  could  afford  us  no  information.  A 
more  extended  feeling  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Pa- 
rents, a  greater  degree  of  neatness  in  the  appearance 
of  the  school  loom,  more  system  in  the  general  ar- 
rangements of  the  school,  improved  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, better  discipline  and  management,  and  a  more 
general  awakening  of  mind  aud  enlivening  of  interest, 
both  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  popil,  ate  among  those 
favorable  indicaliona  which  may  be  regarded  as  < 
ests  of  present,  as  well  as  future,  good. 


Tbe  second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  is  published.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  every  school  district  in  the  State  ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  citizens  will  sll  take  care  to  se- 
cure tbe  reading  of  it  as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  full 
of  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  one. — 
An  extract  will  be  found  in  this  paper ;  and  we  shall 
use  of  it  hereafter. 
It  is  certainly  good  causo  of  rejoicing  that  the  Su- 
is  able  to  report  some  progress  during 


Ma.  Garnet's  Table.   The  table  in  No.  9,  cor- 
rected, is  as  follows  :— 

A  box  24  inches  by  18  square  and  23.5  inches  deep, 
will  contain  a  barrel  (beer  measure),  or  10,158  cubic 
inches.* 

A  box  21  inches  by  18  square  and  11,75  deep,  will 
contain  half  a  barrel  (beer  measure),  or  5,076  cubic 
inches. 

A  box  16  inches  by  16  8  square  and  8  inches  deep, 
will  contain  one  bushel  (Winchester,)  or  2,150.4  cu- 
bic inches. 

A  box  12  inches  by  11.2  square  and  8  inches  deep, 
will  contain  half  a  bushel,  or  1,075.2  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  square  and  8.4  inches  deep, 
will  contain  one  peck,  or  537.6  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  square  snd  4.3  inches  deep, 
will  contain  one  half  peck,  or  868.8  cubic  inches. 

A  box  7  inches  by  4  square  and  4.8  inches  deep, 
willoontsin  one  half  a  gallon  (dry  measure),  or  134.4 
eubic  inches. 

A  box  4  inches  by  i  square  and  4.8  inches  deep, 
will  contain  one  quart,  or  67.8  cubic  inches. 

F.  L.  B. 

*  Mr.  Garnet  doubtless  had  in  mind  tbe  Virginia  baml 
of  corn,  or  5  bushels,  (s  measure  unknown  in  New  Englan  d ,) 
which  would  be  10,752  cubic  inches,  instead  of  10,882,  as  the 
Uble  copied  in  our  hut  ha*  it.    Em. 

Responsibility  or  Parents.  In  Prursia  every 
parent  is  obliged  by  law  to  send  his  children  regular- 
ly to  school,  or  otherwise  to  provide  for  them  ample 
means  of  instruction.  In  Iceland,  if  a  minor  commits 
a  crime,  the  parents  are  immediately  arrested,  and  un- 
less they  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trate that  they  have  afforded  to  the  child  all  needed 
opportunities  for  instruction,  the  penalty  of  the  crime 
is  inflicted  upon  them,  and  the  child  is  placed  under 
proper  instruction. 
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The  Power  of  Common  Schools. 

In  the  lllh  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  just  published,  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  the  power  of  Common 
Schools  to  redeem  the  State  from  social  vices  and 
crimes."  A  Circular  was  sent  to  sevcial  persons, 
making  inquiries  in  relation  to  it,  and  the  Report  em- 
bodies the  replies,  at  length,  of  John  Griscom,  Esq., 
D.  P.  Page,  Esq.,  Rer.  Solomon  Adams,  Rev.  Jacob 
Abbott,  F.  A.  Adams,  Esq.,  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews, 
Roger  S.  Howard,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Catharine  E. 
Beecher.  We  copy  the  letter  of  Mr.  Howard,  who 
is  one  of  ourselves  and  officially  connected  with  our 


LETTER  PROM  ROGER  8.  HOWARD,  ESQ. 

Thbtford,  Vt.  Sept.  1,  1847. 
How.  Horace  Manx, 

Dear  Sir  : — In  tbe  circular  you  recently  sent  me, 
you  submit  to  my  consideration  the  following  specific 


"  lt«.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged 
in  school-keeping,  and  whether  in  the  country  or  in 


popu! 


or  cities  1 

About  how  many  children  have  you  bad  un. 
der  your  care ;  of  which  sex,  and  between  wliat  ages? 

"  3d.    Should  all  our  schools  be  kept  by  teachers 
of  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  and  should 
all  the  children  in  the  communitj  be  brought  within 
these  schools,  for  ten  months  in  a  year,  from  the  age 
of  four  to  that  of  sixteen  years;  then,  what  propor- 
tion,—what  per-cenlage,— of  such  children  as  you 
have  had  under  your  care,  could,  in  your  opinion,  be 
so  educated  and  trained,  that  their  existence,  on  go- 
ing out  into  the  world,  would  be  a  benefit  and  not  a 
detriment,  an  honor  and  not  a  shame,  to  society  ?  Or, 
to  slate  the  question  in  a  general  form,  if  all  children 
were  brought  within  the  salutary  and  auspicious  influ- 
ences I  have  here  supposed,  what  perccntageof  them 
should  you  pronounce  to  be  irreclaimable  and  hope- 
lees  ?" 

In  reply  to  these  inquiries,  I  would  say  that  I  taught 
school,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  fifteen  years 
in  Newburyport.  I  bad  previously,  during  my  colle- 
giate course  of  study,  taught  occasionally  a  district 
school  in  tbe  country.  Of  the  fifteen  years  1  taught 
in  Newburyport,  about  twelve  were  spent  in  leaching 
boya;  the  rest  of  the  lime,  I  had  girls  under  my  in- 
struction. The  usual  number  of  my  scholars  was 
fifty— the  ages,  for  the  most  part,  between  twelve  and 
sixteen, — and  the  average  time  of  continuing  in  school, 
I  should  think,  about  three  years.  From  this  state- 
ment, it  will  easily  be  perceived  about  how  many  dif- 
ferent children  I  have  had  under  my  care. 

To  your  third  inquiry,  I  cannot  give  a  definite  an- 
swer founded  on  actual  experience  and  observation  ; 
for  I  have  never  seen  the  conditions  you  have  slated 
fully  complied  with.  I  have  never  known  a  commu- 
nity, in  which  all  tbe  childrou,  during  the  term  of 
time  specified,  hav0  beeii  seat  contlanily  to  well-fur- 
nished and  well-arranged  schools,  under  the  care  of 
teachers  of  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
you  have  supposed.    But,  judging  from  what  I  have  | 


seen  and  do  know,  if  the  conditions  you  have  men- 
tioned were  strictly  complied  with ;— if  the  attendance 
of  the  scholars  could  be  as  universal,  constant  and 
long.cpntinned  an  you  have  stated,  if  tbe  teachers  were 
men  of  those  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, — 
apt  to  teach,  and  devoted  to  their  work,  and  favored 
with  that  blessing  which  the  word  and  providence  of 
God  teacli  u*>  always  to  expect  on  our  honest,  earnest 
and  w  ell-directed  ellbrls  in  so  good  a  cause, —on  these 
conditions,  and  under  these  circumstances,  1  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  failures  need 
not  be, — would  not  be, — one  per  cent.    Else,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  explicit  declaration  of  the  Bi- 
ble "  Train  up  a  child  in  tho  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it!" 

I  am  aware  that  the  opinion  I  bavo  expressed  above 
may  by  some  be  considered  exiravagant.    But  J  have 
not  formed  or  expressed  it  without  deliberation.  Du- 
ring all  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  1  have  rtpver 
known  the  scholar  whom,  if  brought  within  the  reach 
of  ihese  salutary  and  auspicious  influences  for  the 
Jenglh  of  timo  named,  I  should  now  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve, or  dare  to  pronounce,  uiteily  hopeless  and  irre- 
claimable.   I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  1  never  /ailed. 
But  I  do  say  that,  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
desperate  cases  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  a  teacher, 
the  result  of  direct,  special  and  persevering  effort  was 
such  as  to  create  tho  conviction  that,  with  more  zoal, 
patience  and  perseverence,  and  especially  with  the 
favoring  influences  above  alluded  to,  success  would 
[  have  been  certain  and  complete.    And  this  conviottop 
became  more  settled  and  strong  tbe  longer  1  contin- 
ued to  teach. 

Tbe  power  of  a  truly  enlightened  and  Christian 
system  of  Common  School  education  is  but  little  un* 
derstood  and  appreciated.  When  parents  shall  begin 
to  feel,  as  they  ought,  its  importance, — when  tho 
community  generally  shall  be  willing  to  make  ton 
necessary  efforts  and  sacrifices, — and  when  teachers 
of  the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  and  of  high 
moral  aims,  shall  enter  upon  the  work  with  a  martyr's 
zeal,  conscious  that  every  day  they  are  making  death- 
less impressions  upon  immortal  minds, — then  shall  we 
see,  as  I  believe,  results  which  will  greatly  surpass 
the  highest  expectations  of  the  most  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  popular  education. 

But  I  am  occupying  more  space  than  1  intended, 
and  will  only  add  that  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Roosa  S.  Howard. 


For  the 


Examination  of  Teachers  and  of  Schools. 


The  examination  of  teachers  and  schools  being  in  a 
great  measure  new  in  this  State,  some  of  the  Super- 
intendents are  frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct 
them  on  their  first  appointment.  Might  it  not  be  use- 
ful, then,  if  such  gentlemen  as  have  some  experience 
in  the  matter  should  occasionally  publish  litis  of  tfuts- 
tian$  in  the  Journal,  sails  hie  for  such  examinations  f 
Nay,  I  might  ask,  would  not  even  tho  moti  exferkno- 
al  probshly  be  benefitted,  by  the  ideas  of  many  minds 
thus  brought  into  a  focus  t   For,  my  own  part,  I  have 
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always  felt,  that,  however  little  I  may  have  been  em- 
barrassed on  each  rfxicaeions,  my  own  mind  would 
have  beeo  improved,  and  the  eauac  of  education  ad- 
vanced, by  an  interchange  of  views  on  this  moat  im- 
portant subject. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  such  lists  of  ques- 
tions may  be  beneficial.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  it  is  injurious  to  the  pupil  to  be  eon  fined  too  close- 
ly to  the  text-book.  What  more  common,  for  in- 
stance, than  an  admonition  to  tho  teacher  to  endeavor 
to  excite  thought,  to  create  a  new  interest  in  his  class- 
es by  putting  tho  questions  from  the  book  into  a  new 
form,  or  to  break  up  the  mechanical  monotony  of  tho 
recitation,  by  leading  tho  pupils  into  now  collateral 
channels.  Unfortunately  few  teachers  are  capable  of 
conducting  their  exercises  thus.  All  the  aid  possible, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  offered  them.  And  surely 
nothing  would  better  subserve  this  end  than  the  pro- 
posed lists,  if  they  were  not  mere  copies,  but  origin- 
al drafts.  In  the  hope  that  such  a  plan  may  meet 
your  approbation,  and  that  of  your  readers.  1  send 
you  a  series  of  questions  on  Modern  Geography, 
which  I  propose  to  follow  up  by  a  similar  series  on 
Bible  Geography,  and  then  take  up  the  other  school 
topics  of  History,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  &c. 

In  my  examinations  of  teachers,  I  have  generally 
found  them  most  deficient  in  the  principle*  of  the  sci- 
ences they  profess  to  teach.  For  iostance,  many  who 
would  not  be  at  a  loss  in  locating  any  particular  place, 
would  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  of  tho  nature  and  use 
of  the  mathematical  lines  drawn  ou  the  globes  and 
maps.  They  could  tell  the  latitude  of  the  tropics  and 
polar  circles,  for  instance,  but  know  no  reason  for 
placing  them  in  that  locality.  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  have  found  one  who  could  distinguish  between 
a  great  and  small  circle.  And,  although  moat  could 
solve  any  simple  question  in  Arithmetic,  yet  this  was 
generally  done  by  blindly  following  the  mechanical 
rule.  When  asked  for  the  why  or  the  wherefore, 
they  were  totally  at  a  loss.  Allow  me,  then,  to  sug- 
gest, that  if  these  series  should  be  ueed  in  examina- 
tions, a  selection  of  questions  involving  principles 
should  invariably  be  preferred.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend, that  the  teachers  should  be  provided  with  slates 
at  their  examinations,  and  that  the  questions  should 
be  answered  in  writing,  in  place  of  orally.  In  this 
way,  every  question  is  answered  by  the  whole  class  in- 
stead of  by  one  only.  A  judgment  can  thus  also  be 
formed,  without  any  special  exercise,  of  their  profi- 
ciency in  penmanship,  orthography,  punctuation,  use 
of  capitals,  and  manner  of  expression.  The  teach- 
ers, of  course,  should  be  notified  that  these  matters 
will  be  looked  into,  when  the  answers  are  examined. 
Classes  in  school  would  be  as  much  benefitted  as 
teachers  by  such  a  practice,  regularly  followed  out. 

One  suggestion  more  before  I  give  my  list  of  ques- 
tions. In  every  town  in  this  county,  the  teachers  hold 
hack,  mete  or  less,  from  the  public  examinations, 
partly  from  diffidence  ;  often  because  they  have  not 
then  secured  a  school.  Soch  a  practice  is  in  many  re- 
jects injarioos.  It  impairs  tho  usefulness  of  ihe 
eonnty  Superintendent,  by  excluding  him  from  partici- 
pation in  the  werk  of  examination.  In  enhances  the 
expense  of  tho  system  to  the  town  treasuries,  thus 


tending  to  render  it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
And,  besides,  a  private  examination  ean  never  bo  so 
beneficial  as  a  public  one.  At  the  latter  the  county 
Superintendent  can  always  be  present,  and  thus  he  the 
means  of  diffusing  any  valuable  suggestion  that  may 
arisc,<Aroug/i  the  whole  county.  This  evil  custom  may 
easily  be  stopped.  Let  the  expense  of  private  ex- 
aminations be  thrown  by  the  statute  on  the  delinquent 
party,  and  wo  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  What  i 
have  to  suggest,  then,  is,  that  in  every  county  where 
the  practice  is  common,  the  county  Superintendent 
should  circulate  a  memorial,  to  which  should  be  at- 
tached at  least  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  coadju- 
tors, requesting  an  immediate  amendment  of  the  stat- 
ute to  the  above  effect.  As  tho  law  makes  no  provis- 
ion for  filling  a  vacancy  in  tho  office  of  either  town  or 
county  Superintendent,  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well 
that  this  defect  should  also  be  noticed  in  the  memo- 
rial. 

QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  great  circle!  Name  the  great  cir- 
cles. 

2.  What  is  a  small  circle  ?   Name  them. 

3.  What  are  the  tropics  ? 

4.  Why  placed  at  23°  28'  of  latitude? 

5.  Latitude  of  polar  circles  ?  Why? 

6.  How  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  torrid 
tone  1    How  many  of  longitude  ? 

7.  How  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  in 
the  two  temperate  zones ? 

.  8.  What  point  on  the  earth's  surface  has  neither 
latitude  nor  longitude? 

9.  What  is  a  zone? 

10.  How  many  geographical  miles  in  a  degree  of 
latitude  ?   In  a  degree  of  longitude  ?    Why  so? 

11.  If  two  vessels,  100  miles  apart,  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
were  each  to  sail  100  miles  directly  south,  would  their 
distance  apart  bo  the  same  as  befoie,  or  increased,  or 
diminished  ? 

12.  What  is  the  use  of  the  artificial  lines  on  maps 
and  globes  ? 

13.  How  do  navigators  tell  their  course  across  the 
trackless  deep  when  out  of  sight  of  land  ? 

14.  How  do  they  ascertain  their  precise  situation  ; 
i.  e.,  how  do  tbey  know  their  latitude  and  longitude 
when  long  out  of  sight  of  land  ? 

15.  Repeat  the  names  of  the  European  continental 
states,  commencing  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  passing 
along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  North  Cape,  thence 
along  the  S.  E.  and  E.  boundary  to  tho  place  of  be- 
ginning, noting  all  the  remarkable  cities,  rivers  moun- 
tains, and  seas. 

16.  What  other  important  state  forms  a  part  of 

Europe? 

17.  On  what  part  of  the  earth's  surface  could  a  man 
b*o  stationed,  so  that,  if  he  were  to  turn  half  round,  he 
would  still  face  in  the  same  direction  ? 

18.  Pursue  a  similar  course  to  that  of  the  15th 
question  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

19.  Name  an  important  insular  Asiatic  power. 

90.  Name  the  old  thirteen  Ameriean  States,  com- 
mencing at  the  N.  E.,  noting  as  before,  their  chief 
cities,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  anrl  seas. 
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91.  Name  ihe  other  Stales  in  like  manner,  in  tbe 
order  of  tbeir  admission  into  tbe  Union. 

22.  Say  what  States  are  entirely  inland,  i.  e.  bor- 
der neither  on  the  sea,  nor  on  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
power. 

23.  Mention  the  other  powers  and  colonies  in  North 


24.  Name  the  three  main  rivers  tint  drain  the  great 
North  American  Central  Valley. 

25.  Ascend,  in  fancy,  the  chief  of  these  rivers  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  naming  in  order  ita  main 
blanches  on  the  right  and  leA. 

86.  What  is  meant  by  the  right  and  left  bank  of  a 
river? 

27.  Which  of  these  three  great  rivers  drain  the 
largest  body  of  land  ? 

88.  Which  of  them  exposes  the  largest  surface  to 
the  air? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  a  delta,  and  why  is  it  so 
called ! 

30.  Name  all  the  rivers  that  empty  their  waters  by 
a  delta. 

31.  Name  tbe  three  great  peninsulas  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  three  in  the  south  of  Asia.  The 
two  in  tbe  north  of  Europe. 

38.  Reckoning  only  two  continents,  which  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  World  ?   The  second  ? 

33.  Making  no  distinction  between  islands  and  con- 
tinents, (there  is  none  save  in  aize)  which  is  the  largest 
island  then!   Tbe  second? 

34.  Are  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans  in 
the  world  connected  together?  If  not,  name  those 
which  are  unconnected. 

35.  Supposing  you  were  sailing  from  Sparta  in 
Greece  to  the  United  States,  keeping  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  a  course  which  would 
place  all  the  European  islands  on  your  right,  specify 
the  states  and  large  islands  on  your  right  and  left. 

36.  Where  is  the  Levant? 

37.  Suppose  you  were  to  travel  fiora  Philadelphia 
to  New  Orleans,  via  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
return  lo  Philadelphia  by  sea,  notice  the  stales  you 
would  pass  through,  or  lying  on  your  right  and  left, 
and  every  place  you  pass  near  worthy  of  note. 

38.  Make  a  similar  imaginary  tour  from  New  York 
to  Niagara,  Falls,  Montreal,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Boston, 
and  back  lo  New  York,  noticing  your  modes  of  pub* 
lie  conveyance,  and  remarkable  objects  on  or  near 
your  route. 

39.  A  similar  tour  from  New  York  to  Astoria,  or 
returning  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 

40.  A  similar  tour  from  Vienna  to  the  Black  Sea, 
thence  to  Constantinople,  Alliens,  Naples,  Rome, 
Leghorn,  Geneva,  Marseilles,  Paris,  Brussels,  Co- 
looge,  Vienna.  , 

41.  Where  are  the  Balkan  mountains?  ihe  Alps 4 
the  Carpathian  ?  the  iiimmalch  ?  the  Caucasian  ? 
Mount  Ararat,  Blanc,  Elias?  the  Appenines?  the 
Sierra  Morena ?  the  Cheviot?  the  Pyrenees? 

49.  Where  are  the  Sandwich  isles?  In.  what  di- 
rection ihence  tbe  Society,  Marquesas,  and  Friendly 
isles? 

43.  In  which  of  these  groups  is  Tahiti? 


44.  Where  are  the  Canary  tales,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion thence  the  Madeira  andCapode  Verd  islands  « 

45.  Where  are  the  Balearic,  Philippine,  Japan,  and 
Ionian  isles? 

K7*  The  teachers  ought  to  write  their  answers  with- 
out recourse  lo  maps.  Their  pupils  may  be  allowed 
to  study  them  on  the  maps,  but  should  no?  be  allowed 
to  use  them  at  their  recitations,  or  while  writing  their 
answers.  P. 

PiltsfordtJan.  I,  1848. 


Mathematical  Questions. 

Our  correspondent "  P."  in  sending  us  some  ques- 
tions (one  published  in  our  last)  remarks  that,  in  or- 
der lo  be  profitable,  such  questions  should  be  difficult 
eoough  to  excite  the  ingenuity  and  enlarge  the  knowl- 
edge of  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  and  that  the  an- 
swers ought  always  to  bo  accompanied  by  the  ration- 
ale and  proof  of  their  correctness.  We  agree  with 
him  entirely ;  and  add  that  correspondents  would 
oblige  us  by  sending  solutions  with  the  questions,  that 
we  may  bo  able  lo  judge  of  their  appropriateness  at 
once,  without  taking  time  to  solve  them. 

1.  East  of  my  house  the  ground  rises  one  foot  in 
advancing  five ;  160  feet  from  the  house  due  cast  is  a 
spring  ;  south  of  the  spring  is  a  pine  tree,  the  first 
branch  of  which  is  64  feel  from  the  ground,  and  aline 
from  tbe  spring  to  it  is  10  rods  in  length.  The 
branch  is  39  feet  higher  than  the  ground  by  my  house. 
What  is  the  distance  from  my  house  to  tbe  foot  of  tbe 


pine 


S.  K. 


9.  A  vessel  leaves  Boston,  and  having  been  toesed 
about  in  foul  weather  for  some  days,  finds  that  when 
rt  is  12  o'clock  by  the  son,  it  is  only  50  minutes  past 
1 1  by  the  watch.     Is  the  vessel  east  or  west  of  Bos- 

?  PnaoM. 


Solution  of  Arithmrtical  Question  in  Ao.  Awr. 

Saltpetre  7, 
Sulphur  3, 

10:  7  : :  80  :  56 saltpetre  in  first  quantity. 

10 :  3  : :  80  :  94  sulphur      "  " 
AAer  the  addition  they  stand  as  4:11;  then  say, 
4 : 11 : :  84  to  whole  quantity  of  saltpetre,  which  we 
find  to  be  66,  fiom  which  lake  first  quantity  (50), 
and  we  have  for  our  answer  10  lbs. 

Proof.  84-^4=6,  which  is  equal  to  68-HI;  or 
thus  :  4  :  1 1  :  :  24  :  AG, — the  product  of  extremes  be- 
ins  equal  to  tbe  product  of  means.  S.  K. 

[The  author  of  the  2d  question  calls  himself  "  a 
school  boy  and  says  he  is  obliged  to  bonow  the 
Journal,  because  he  is  poor  aud  out  of  health,  and  has 
no  one  to  buy  it  for  him.  He  adds  that  ho  shall  "  try 
hard  to  become  a  subscriber."  He  sends  a  correct 
answer  lo  the  question  in  our  last,  but  without  lb* 
process.  His  letter  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
we  have  ever  received  ;  for  it  shows  that  we  actually 
reach  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  improvement  in 
their  bosoms.— Em.] 
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Teachers. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  tbe  State  Superin- 


There  can  be  no  cause  operating  upon  our  schools 
that  will  exert  more  influence  in  promoting  their  ad- 
vancement than  an  advance  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers— no  event  in  the  history  of  these  institutions 
that  would  afford  bo  certain  a  pledge,  that  substantial 
progress  is  to  be  made,  as  the  awakening  of  a  deep 
and  anxious  interest  among  instructors  to  secure  a 
preparation  for  their  responsible  duties.  And,  upon 
this  point,  the  evidence  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  is  decidedly  of  a  favorable  character.  The 
provision  of  the  present  school  law  requiring  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  has  produced  in  this  relation 
two  distiact  and  marked  results.  In  the  first  place, 
very  many,  who,  under  a  system  that  allowed  teach- 
ers to  enter  our  schools  without  examination,  and  al- 
most without  their  qualifications  being  thought  of, 
would  have  offered  themselves  and  found  ready  em- 
ployment, because  they  could  compete  successfully 
with  the  best,  have,  under  the  present  system  of  reg- 
ulations, refrained  to  present  themselves,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  other  pursuits.    •   •  •   *  * 

It  appears  that  the  regulation  making  examination 
a  prerequisite  to  teaching  has  had  a  favorable  effect 
in  securing  to  us  a  better  class  of  teachers,  indepen- 
dent of  any  rejections  of  candidates  when  subjected 
to  this  test — for  such  rejections  have  been  but  few. — 
It  is  true  that  instances  have  now  and  then  occurred 
in  which  the  applicant  was  adjudged  unworthy  to  re- 
ceive a  license  ;  and  one  County  Superintendent  has 
particularly  reported  a  case  in  which  he  rejected  a 
candidate  who  pronounced  the  Mississippi  the  largest 
river  in  New  England,  and  alledgcd  that  our  pilgrim 
fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  1847  years  ago— with  oth- 
er facts  in  Geography,  History  and  Chronology  equal- 
ly new  and  astonishing  to  learned  men.    •   •  • 

The  other  mode,  in  which  examinations  have  ex- 
erted a  beneficial  influence,  has  been  in  their  operat- 
ing as  an  inducement  to  those  who  were  preparing 
for  this  ordeal  to  make  increased  efforts  to  secure  the 
desirable  qualifications.  The  formation  of  teachers' 
classes  in  our  aendemies  and  high  schools;  the  estab- 
lishment of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  ;  the  opening  of  a  Normal  School ; 
and  the  respectable  extent  to  which  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  these  means  of  improvement, 
together  with  the  attendance  of  many  for  this  specific 
purpose  in  such  of  our  high  schools  as  do  not  propose 
to  pay  any  special  and  distinct  attention  to  the  object 
of  preparing  teachers  for  their  work— are  all  conclu- 
sive and  important  evidences  that  the  work  of  im- 
provement is  going  on.  So  that  aa  legitimate  results 
of  our  system  of  examinations — and  that  too  without 
the  exercise  of  any  severity — we  are  not  only  secur- 
ing aa  teachers  those  best  fitted  to  he  such  in  advance, 
but  are  also  securing  increased  efforts  on  their  part  to 
reach  a  yet  higher  grade  of  qualification. 

Nor,  in  fact  are  these  the  only  benefits  in  the  way 
of  elevating  tbe  standard  of  qualification  among  teach- 
ers that  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  our  system  of  exam- 
inations.   This  is  an  incidental  benefit  growing  out 


of  the  process  itself.  Assuming  that  no  better  elasa 
of  teachers  presented  themselves  than  were  formerly 
found  in  this  employment,  and  that  the  examination 
could  not  even  induce  the  candidate  to  review  the 
studies  he  expected  to  teach,  yet  tbe  examination  it- 
self would  be  a  process  of  instruction,  and  would 
serve  as  an  occasion,  of  which  the  examiner  might 
avail  himself  to  communicate  many  profitable  hints 


But  a  result  yet  more  beneficial  is  this.  The  mere 
fact,  that  the  law  is  made  to  demand  an  examination, 
implies  that  there  is  in  the  public  mind  an  importance 
attached  to  the  business  of  teaching— that  consequen- 
ces of  some  moment  are  depending  upon  the  manner 
in  which  its  duties  are  peformed.  This  view  of  the 
matter  is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  tbe 
teacher  some  thought  and  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
proper  manner  of  performing  hie  duty,  and  to  implant 
in  his  bosom  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  which  he 
eonld  otherwise  never  have  been  expected  to  entertain. 
A  work  that  appears  in  tbe  estimation  of  the  public 
so  important,  moBt  begin  to  appear  so  to  htm.  And 
if  no  other  good  were  to  be  derived  ftotn  the  system 
of  examinations,  still  this  calling  into  exercise  the 
energies  of  the  teacher's  own  mind,  and  this  awaken- 
ing of  his  sou)  to  new  promptings  of  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  bis  duties,  would  be  attainments  of  un- 
told value— far  more  than  compensating  for  the  paltry 
dollars  and  cents  which  it  may  cost  to  secure  them. 
The  Superintendent  has  no  desire  to  represent  the  ad- 
vancement which  has  been  made  in  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  as  greater  than  it  really  is 
— nor  would  he  by  any  means  be  understood  to  imply 
that  there  is  no  further  room  for  improvement  in  this 
respect.  Hedoes  not  regard  the  advancement  already 
secured  to  be  so  great  and  palpable  as  to  arrest  irre- 
sistibly the  attention  of  the  careless  observer,  much 
less  of  him  who  would  avert  his  eyes ;  but  he  believes 
the  progress  made  to  be  distinct  and  indisputable. — 
While,  however,  he  considers  the  value  of  teachers 
to  have  appreciably  increased  as  a  general  result,  he 
believes  there  is  room  for  further  and  still  greater  at- 
tainments in  this  direction. 

The  Superintendent  has  dwelt  much  upon  this 
point,  because  he  regards  an  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ificalions  of  teachers  as  constituting  the  most  impor- 
tant element  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  the  cause 
of  education— and  consequently  as  affording  the  surest 
indication  that  the  enterprise  of  improving  our  school* 
is  really  and  successfully  progressing.  It  was  re- 
marked substantially  in  tbe  Superintendent's  report 
for  last  year,  that  aside  from  the  lack  of  thoroughly 
qualified  leichers,  there  were  other  evils  which  seri- 
ously impaired  the  usefulness  of  our  schools ;  but 
while  the  incompetent  teacher  would  be  utterly  over- 
whelmed with  them,  the  well  qualified  would  rise 
above  them  and  still  succeed  iu  accompliahing  the 
more  substantial  and  useful  purposes  of  instruction. 

The  truth  of  the  sentiment  uttered  by  tbe  diatia- 
guished  French  statesman  and  philanthropist,  M-Gui- 
aot — "  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"-— cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  poblio  mind.  If 

ihe  teacher'a  intellectual  habits  are  slothful  and  inac 
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tive,  the  pupils  will  gradually  become  so,  if  not  so 
before.  If  the  teacher  fail  to  observe  closely  and  think 
carefully,  to  see  olearly  and  understand  folly,  the  pu- 
pil will  soon  form  the  habit  of  doing  the  snme.  If 
the  teacher  is  loose  in  his  morals,  vulgar  in  his  lan- 
guage, or  slovenly  in  his  person,  these  characteristic* 
will  ere  long  be  indellibly  stamped  upon  the  pupil.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  child  will  rise  above  the 
standards  set  before  him  ;  for  these  will  he  continual- 
ly drawing  his  eye  and  his  attention  downwards,  ercn 
while  some  innate  promptings,  or  occasional  influences 
from  other  sources,  might  be  urging  hie  thoughts  and 
aspirations  to  a  higher  point  of  excellence.  Jt  is,  per- 
haps, difficult  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  determines  the  character  and 
consequent  destiny  of  those  who  look  to  him  as  their 
educational  guide. 

With  such  views,  the  Superintendent  cannot  but 
feel  a  strong  conviction  that  efforts  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  qualifications  for  the  duiies  of  the  instruc- 
tor mast  constitute  a  prominent  and  important  part  of 
the  great  work  bufore  us.  Under  such  impressions, 
he  has  recommended  10  county  superintendents  to  di- 
reel  their  attention  mainly  to  the  object  of  awakening 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  a  deeper  sense  of  the  impor* 
tanoe  and  responsibility  of  their  employment,  and  to 
put  forth  efforts  to  aid  them  in  securing  a  better  prep- 
aration for  its  duiies,  by  way  of  meeting  them  in  con- 
of  establishing  teachers'  institutes,  and  of 
to  induce  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  means  of  improvement.  It  is  believed  that  a 
given  amount  of  labor  would,  in  no  other  direction, 
tell  so  effectively  in  advancing  the  main  enterprise. 

This  view  of  the  subject  suggests  also  the  advan- 
tages which  would  be  derived  front  a  small  provision 
being  made  by  ihe  State  for  the  benefit  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  perhaps  upon  iho  plan  on  which  appropria- 
tions are  now  made  for  agricultural  societies.  The 
support  of  these  institutes  is  now  a  somewhat  heavy 
burden  of  expense  upon  a  few— mainly  our  superin- 
tendents. It  is  scarcely  to  bo  expected  that  teachers, 
at  the  present  low  rates  of  compensation,  should  do 
much  more  than  defray  the  expense  of  their  own  board 
and  other  incidental  charges  while  attending  them, 
without  paying  the  necessary  expense  for  lectures 
and  instructors. 


"  Neighbor  Simple,"  said  Mr.  Farsight,  one  bright 
July  morning,  when  Mr.  Simple  was  mowing  in  a 
lot,  where  the  grass  stood  so  thinly,  that  the  spires 
looked  lonesome ; — "  why,  neighbor  Simple,  you  have 
a  fine  lot  here,  with  a  strong  soil,  but  your  blades  of 
grass  are  so  far  apart,  that  they  might  grow  into  hoop 
poles  and  not  crowd  each  other."  "  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Simple,  "  I've  been  thinking  I  was  almost  a  fool,  for 
I  ought  to  have  sowed  a  bushel  of  good  hay  seed  up- 
on this  piece,  but  the  truth  is,  I  bought  ouly  a  peck 
and  so  I  scattered  it  about  so  much  the  thinner,  and 
now  I  see  I've  lost  a  ton  or  two  of  hay  by  it." — 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Farsight,  "  don't  you  think  you 
was  about  as  near  being  a  fool,  when  you  voted,  last 
lown-meoiing, against  granting  any  more  school  money 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the 
children,— as  you  was  when  you  scattered  a  peck  of 


hay  seed,  when  yon  ought  lo  have  sowed  s  bushel? 
Now,  remember,  neighbor  Simple,  what  I  tell  you  ; — 
next  year,  wherever  there  is  not  grass  in  this  lot, 
there'll  be  weeds." — Common  School  Journal. 

Losses  from  Irregular  Attendance. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  1841,  that  over  $  1,- 
100,000  were  spent  during  1839,  for  iho  support  of 
the  district  schools.  During  the  same  year  from  the 
reports  of  the  visiters  and  other  sources  of  authentic 
information,  it  is  certain  that  nearly  one-third  of  all 
the  school  children  of  the  state  were  daily  absent. — 
Aasuroiog  the  number,  however,  to  be  but  one  quar- 
ter, it  follows  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  children  have  constantly  lost  the  advantage 
of  this  great  expenditure ;  or  in  other  words,  more 
than  $250,000  has  been  utterly  wasted.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  large  appropriation  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  that  it  is  so  far  unproductive,  as  it 
fails  of  accomplishing  its  destined  object ;  and  as  an 
average  of  less  than  three  quattcrs  of  the  children  at- 
tend on  the  schools,  it  is  therefore  evident  tliat  the 
money  only  produces  three  quarters  of  its  expected 
fruits;  Ihe  other  quarter  is  wholly  barren,  and  thus 
there  is  an  actual  waste  of  money  lo  the  state,  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  all  of  these  children  at- 
tend at  least  a  few  days,  and  thus  receive  some  ben- 
efit. Is  the  evil  any  lees  that  the  education  of  nearly 
all  the  childreu  in  this  state,  is  constantly  interrupted, 
confused  and  impaired  by  irregular  attendance,  than 
it  would  be  if  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  never 
went  to  Bchool  and  the  residue  received  a  thorough, 
enlarged  and  safe  education  ?  It  would,  we  admit, 
be  more  apparent  if  the  evil  were  thus  concentrated, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  it  would  be  more  ag- 
gravated or  dangerous. 

But  this  exposition  shows  not  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
it  hardly  approximates  it.  The  child  who  absents 
himself  one  day  of  the  week,  not  only  loses  that  day's 
study,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  that  interest  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  advancement ; 
but  also  impairs  the  rights  and  lessens  the  advantages 
of  his  more  regular  classmates.  For  these  incessant 
absences  dishearten  the  teacher,  and  confuse  and  dis- 
organize the  school,  rendering  classification  impracti- 
cable and  systematic  study  utterly  impossible.  In 
this  manner,  the  evil  pervades  the  whole  school,  the 
absence  of  one  proves  an  injury  to  all,  and  tho  money 
of  the  state,  besides  losing  one  quarter  of  its  efficacy 
by  the  non-attendance  of  the  children,  loses  perhaps 
as  much  more  from  the  injury  such  absences  inflict  on 
others.— JV.  Y.  Legislative  Report. 

Recipe-  foh  Mothers.  A  sensible  woman  of  the 
doctor's  acquaintance,  (the  mother  of  a  young  family,) 
entered  so  far  into  his  views  upon  tho  subject,  that 
she  taught  her  children,  from  their  earliest  childhood, 
to  cousider  ill  humor  as  a  disorder  which  was  to  be 
cured  by  physio.  Accordingly  she  bad  always  small 
doses  ready,  and  the  little  patients  whenever  it  was 
thought  needful,  look  rhubarb  for  the  crossness.  No 
punishment  was  required. — Soulhty's  Literary  Pea- 
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Knowledge  is  Power. 

We  will  not  write  an  essay  on  this  theme.  A  few 
facts  may  be  of  use,  by  way  of  showing  bow  good 
schools  promote  the  efficiency  of  manna)  labor ;  how 
by  a  little  head-work  an  immensity  of  hand-work  may 
be  saved,  or  the  hourly  value  of  hand-work  vastly  in- 
creased. 

Suppose  we  have  a  block  of  squared  granite  weigh- 
ing 1080  pounds  to  move.  It  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment that : — 

To  drag  it  along  the  floor  of  a  roughly  chiselled 
quarry  requires  a  force  equal  to  760  lbs. 

To  draw  it  over  a  floor  of  planks,  652  lbs. 

If  placed  on  a  platform  of  wood,  to  draw  it  over  the 
came  floor,  606  lbs. 

if  the  two  surfaces  of  wood  be  soaped,  182  lbs. 

Placed  on  rollers  4  inches  in  diameter,  34  lbs. 

With  the  same  roller*  on  a  wooden  platform,  22 
lbs. 

With  the  latest  railroad  improvements,  as  to  track 
and  wheels,  less  than  4  lbs. 

The  780  lbs.  in  the  first  instance  and  the  4  lbs.  in 
the  last,  represent  the  muscular  strength  required ; 
the  difference  between  the  two,— or  776 — the  power 
of  knowledge  in  that  case — the  power  of  knowledge 
being  to  the  muscular  power  in  the  last  experiment 
as  776  to  4  ;  or  one  man  who  knows  how,  cau  do  as 
much  S3  188  men  who  can  only  pull ! 

Again  :  A  good  band  weaver  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
can  weave  two  pieces  of  9  8tbs  shirting  a  week.  Be- 
tween 1823  and  1833,  the  steam-loom  was  so  improv- 
ed that  one  hand*  15  to  80  years  old,  assisted  by  a  girl 
12  years  old,  could  weave  18  or  30  similar  pieces  in 
a  week.  Here  then,  by  the  power  of  knowledge,  a 
lad  and  girl  were  enabled  to  do  nine  or  ten  times  as 
much  work  as  an  experienced  workman. 

Again  :  It  is  said  that  40,000  females  are  employed 
in  Massachusetts  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  straw, 
&c,  and  that  the  annual  value  of  their  labor  is  $  100 
each,  or  $4,000,000  for  the  whole.  It  appears  from 
the  observation  of  manufacturers  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  oot  less  than  50  per  cent,  between  the 
earnings  of  the  least  educated  and  the  best  edocated 
of  these  females.  Now  any  one  can  see,  by  a  simple 
calculation,  that  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  affected,  to 
the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  the  question 
whether  these  females  belong  to  the  best  educated  or 
the  least  educated  class.  Here  knowledge,  being 
power,  very  quickly  and  palpably  becomes  cash. 

Again  :  We  quote  the  following  statements  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  James  K.  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
a  gentleman  extensively  concerned  in  manufacturing, 
to  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  He  is  speaking  of  a  statement 
made  from  the  books  of  a  manufacturing  company : — 

"  The  average  number  of  operatives  annually  em- 
ployed for  the-  last  three  years,  U  1,200.  Of  this 
number  there  are  45  uuable  to  write  their  names,  or 
about  31  per  cent. 

"  The  average  of  women's  wages,  in  the  depart- 


ments requiring  the  most  skill,  is  $9,50  per  week, 
of  board. 


"  The  average  of  wages  in  the  lowest 
is  $  1,25  per  week. 

"  Of  the  45  who  are  unable  to  write,  29,  or  about 
two-thirds,  are  employed  in  the  lowest  department. 
The  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  the  45, 
and  the  average  wages  of  an  equal  number  of  the  bet- 
educated  class,  is  shout  27  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

"  The  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  29 
of  tbe  lowest  class,  and  the  same  number  in  the  high- 
er, is  66  per  cent." 

Mr.  Mills  adds  thai  63  persons  from  Manchester, 
Eng.,  were  procured  and  employed  at  one  time,  part 
of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  work  iu  cotton  mills ; 
bnt  they  were  without  education,  and  their  earnings, 
at  tbe  same  work  and  with  the  same  advantages,  only 
about  two-thirds  of  those  of  our  lowest  class.  And 
he  thinks  that  the  best  cotton  mill  in  New  England, 
with  only  such  operatives  as  the  45  mentioned  in  the 
above  extract,  would  never  yield,  the  proprietor  a 
profit.  He  says  that  very  few  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  common  school  education  ever 
rise  above  the  lowest  class  ;  and  that  the  labor  of  this 
class,  when  even  a  moderate  degree  of  manual  or 
menial  dexterity  is  required,  is  unproductive. 

J.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  who  had  had  about  1506 
persons  under  bis  superintendence  on  an  average  for 
eight  years,  says : — 

"  On  our  pay-roll  for  the  last  month,  are  borne  the 
names  of  1299  female  operatives,  40  of  whom  re- 
ceipted for  their  pay  by  4  making  their  mark.'  Twen- 
ty-six of  these  have  been  employed  in  job-  work,  that 
is,  they  were  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work 
turned  off*  from  their  machines.  The  average  pay  of 
these  twenty-six  (alia  18|  per  cent,  below  the  general 
average  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  department. 

'«  Again,  wc  have  in  our  mills  about  150  females 
who  have,  at  some  time,  beeu  engaged  in  teaching 
schools.  Many  of  them  teach  during  the  summer 
months,  and  work  in  the  mills  in  winter.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  these  ex-teacbers  I  find  to  be  17]  per 
cent,  above  the  general  average  of  our  mills,  and  about 
40  per  cent,  above  the  wages  of  the  twenty  six  who  can- 
not write  their  names." 

The  following  statement  is  by  Jonathan  Crane, 
Esq.,  also  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mann : — 

"  My  principal  business  for  about  ten  year*  past, 
has  been  grading  railroads.  During  that  time  the 
number  of  men  employed  has  varied  from  50  to  350, 
nearly  all  Irishmen,  with  the  exception  of  superinten- 
dents. Some  facts  have  been  so  apparent,  that  my 
superintendents  and  myself  could  oot  but  notice  them ; 
—these  I  will  freely  give  you.  I  should  say  that  not 
less  than  3000  different  men  havo  been,  more  or  leas, 
in  my  employment  during  the  before  mentioned  period, 
and  that  the  number  that  could  read  and  write  intelli- 
gibly, was  about  one  to  eight.  Independently  of 
their  natural  endowments,  those  who  could  read 
and  write,  and  had  same  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic,  have  almost  invariably  manifested 
a  readiness  to  apprehend  what  was  required  of  then, 
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of  grain,  it  ia  oot  therefore  unfilled  for  another;  bat 
that  &  succession  of  plant!  will  flourish  well  without 
the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  manure  ;  hence  has 
arisen  the  modern  system  of  rotation.  It  now  becomes 
a  question  of  the  first  importance  whether  these  facta 
can  be  so  explained,  as  to  aid  us  in  pointing  out  the 
beet  system  of  rotation .  If  we  can  full  j  ascertain  tbe 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  successive  cultivation  of 
the  same  crop,  and  of  tbe  favorable  effects  of  rotation, 
wc  shall  be  provided  with  the  best  hints  for  construc- 
ting a  proper  system.  These  causes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  plants,  in  their  composition,  and  in 
the  influence  of  the  mailers  which  they  excrete  by 
tbeir  roots. 

I.  The  structure  of  plants,  such  ub  their  roots,  stalks 
and  leaves,  afford  one  important  reason  for  the  rota- 
tion of  crops.  Each  family  of  plants  have  similar  roots, 
leaves,  etc.  Their  action  upon  the  soil  ia  therefore 
similar.  The  spindle  roots,  for  example,  like  the  ear- 
rot  and  beet,  extend  their  roots  deep  into  the  soil, 
while  the  common  grains  lie  near  the  surface.  Clo- 
ver and  some  of  tbe  grasses  penetrate  to  a  considera- 
ble deptb,  and  branch  out  in  all  directions ;  hence, 
when  one  kind  of  crop  is  planted  in  the  same  soil  for 
several  cuccessive  years,  the  effect  both  mechanically 
and  chemically  is  tbe  same.  Cbaptal  supposes  that 
the  roots  exhaust  only  those  portions  of  the  soil  which 
are  in  contact  wilh  them,  and  hence  similar  roots  ex- 
haust the  soil  in  the  same  parts  ;  but  this  effect  could 
not  take  place  when  the  land  ia  plowed  between  each 
crop,  though  it  might  apply  to  trees.  This  theory  is 
wholly  set  aside  by  the  met,  that  the  roots  form  a  gal- 
vanic battery  with  the  soil ;  and,  as  in  all  galvanic 
circles,  the  mailer  would  be  transferred  from  some 
distance  around,  so  that  the  plant  could  stand  io  no 
need  of  food,  provided  it  were  surrounded  by  substan- 
ces, which  will  keep  up  wilh  it,  the  vigor  of  the  gal- 
vanic action. 

In  addition  to  the  mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil, 
we  would  suggest  whether  similar  roots  may  oot  fotm 
with  the  soil  similar  galvanic  circles  of  similar  poorer 
and  mode  of  action,  and  that  the  interchange  of  crops 
changes  this  action  or  restores  its  activity.  We  know 
thai  different  metals  require  different  substances  I  o  ex- 
cite the  voltaic  currents,  and  that  rest  or  a  change  of 
materials  will  restore  the  action  of  a  battery,  when  its 
power  is  exhausted.  The  reason  why  some  plants  er- 
haust  the  soil  more  than  others,  is  partly  due  to  their 
structure.  In  this  respect  plants  are  divided  into  three 
classes. 

1.  77ie  cultntferous  plants,  so  called  from  culm,  the 
stalk,  which  is  usually  hollow  and  jointed  in  order  to 
afford  support  both  to  the  leaves  and  seeds.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  flax^ 
hemp  and  the  grasses,  are  nf  this  class.  All  of  them, 
save  some  of  the  grasses,  are  termed  exhausters  of  the 
soil,  and  m  all  cases  exhaust  it  more  during  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seeds  than  during  any  other  period  of  their 
growth.  Flax  and  hemp  are  the  most  exhausting 
crops,  because  their  leaves  are  small,  and  hence  but  a 
small  quantity  of  tbeir  substance  can  be  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere.  They  also  return  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  matter  to  the  soil,  in  the  form  nf  stubble  and 
roots. 


and  skill  in  performing  it,  and  have  more  readily  and 
frequently  devised  new  modes  by  which  the  same 
amount  of  work  could  be  better  done.  Some  of 
tbeae  men  we  have  selected  for  superintendents,  and 
they  are  now  contractors." 

These  are  specimens  of  facta  that  might  be  multi- 
plied to  any  extent,  showing  that  knowledge  even  in 
the  possession  of  one  who  works  for  daily  wages,  is 
power  ;  how  it  enables  its  possessor  to  command  bet- 
ter wages,  and  to  rise  from  step  to  step. 

But  the  instances  selected  relate  to  employments 
that  do  not  afford  half  the  advantages  to  knowledge 
and  mental  activity  that  they  enjoy  npon  a  (arm, 
where  the  employments  are  so  much  more  various  and 
the  opportunities  to  make  mind  do  half  tbe  work  of 
muscle  in  some  new  way,  so  much  more  numerous. 

The  farmer  has  certain  acres  under  his  control,  and 
certain  means— his  own  hands  and  funds — that  he 
eah  use  in  getting  out  of  those  acres  a  living.  He 
can  do  something  by  going  into  his  field  as  it  ia,  with 
a  sharp  atiek  to  prepare  the  aoil  for  a  crop.  The 
question  is,  how  much  more  he  ean  do  by  dint  of  ob- 
serving and  thinking ;  how  far,  wilh  those  identical 
acres  and  hands  and  funds  of  his,  be  can  make  sci« 
enee  and  skill  supply  the  place  of  more  acres,  more 
hands,  more  hours  of  labor.  So  bountiful  is  nature, 
that  even  ignorance  and  stupidity,  with  a  few  acres 
at  command,  can  somehow  procure  daily  bread ;  and 
much  may  be  done  by  an  active  mind  with  a  little  at- 
tention to  the  gathered  experience  of  many  genera- 
tions. But  who  can  tell  bow  much  more  may  be  ac- 
complished by  striving  to  understand  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  ways  and  means  within  your  reach 
whereby  those  powers  may  be  made  to  serve  yoo  ev- 
ery hour  and  at  every  turn  1 


Rotation  or  Interchange  of  Crops. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  to  cultivate,  successively,  oo  tbe 
same  field,  crops  of  different  kinds  and  of  different 
habits,  such  as  common  grains,  roots  and  grasses. 

The  necessity  and  utility  of  an  interchange  of  crops 
has  been  ascertained  by  experience. 

1.  It  was  found  that  the  growth  of  annual  plants 
was  rendered  imperfect,  by  cultivating  them  on  the 
same  soil  in  successive  years ;  and  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  grain  would  be  obtained  to  let  it  rest  for  a  sea- 
son, during  which  time  it  seemed  to  regain  its  origin- 
al fertility. 

8.  It  was  also  observed  that  some  plants,  such  as 
peas,  flax  and  clover,  do  not  thrive  well  on  the  same 
soil  until  after  several  years ;  whilst  others,  such  as 
tobacco,  rye,  oats  and  Indian  corn,  may  be  cultivated 
in  ciose  succession. 

3.  It  was  further  ascertained  by  experience,  that 
ono  class  of  plants  improve  the  soil ,  a  second  impov- 
erish it,  while  a  third  class  exhaust  it. 

4.  To  keep  up  the  fertility,  manure  has  always 
been  employed.  But  however  much  a  soil  may  be 
manured,  it  is  well  established,  that  the  prod  nee  of 
many  plants  diminishes,  when  cultivated  for  several 
years  on  the  same  soil. 

5.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  fully  settled, 
that  when  a  field  has  become  unfitted  for  one  species 
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The  smaller  grains  rank  next  in  their  power  of  ex- 
hausting the  soil,  because  their  leaves  are  narrow  and 
roots  small.  They,  however,  return  more  to  the  soil 
m  the  form  of  stubble. 

Indian  corn,  tobacco  and  rice,  here  larger  leaves, 
•ad  derive  more  of  their  substance  from  the  atmoa- 
phere.  The  eulmiferoua  plants,  being  fibrous,  do  not 
penetrate  and  divide  the  soil  so  perfectly  as  those  of 
the  next  family;  and,  on  this  account  do  not  lea  re  the 
soil  in  so  good  a  condition  for  succeeding  crops. 

Yon  Thaer  has  attempted  to  determine  experiment- 
ally  the  different  degrees  in  which  different  kinds  of 
grain  exhaust  the  soil.  If  wheat  exhausts  four  de- 
grees, rye  will  exhaust  but  three  and  a  quarter  de- 
grees, barley  but  two  and  one  fourth,  and  oats  but  one 
six-tenth  degrees  per  bushel  of  the  products. 

2.  The  leguminous  plants,  such  as  poas,  beans  and 
ether  pelse,  exhaust  the  soil  much  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding class,  because  their  leaves  are  more  numerous, 
and  their  sulks  more  vigorous.  They  are  therefore 
able  to  derive  more  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere, 
while  their  roota  divide  the  soil  more  perfeetly,  and 
leave  it  in  a  belter  state  for  succeeding  crops  ;  hence 
they  have  been  said  to  impoverish  the  soil. 

3.  Root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  beefs,  car- 
rots, onions,  cabbages  and  clover,  exhaust  the  soil  less 
than  either  of  the  preceding  classes,  and  are  hence 
called  ameliorating  crops.  This  class  are  provided 
with  large  fleshy  and  porous  1eaves,by  means  of  which 
they  obtain  a  large  portion  of  their  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  ammonia, carbonic  acid 
and  water.  As  these  plants  are  seldom  cultivated  for 
their  seeds,  they  rarely  mature  them  the  first  season  ; 
hence  they  derive  but  little  nutriment  from  the  soil. 
Their  bulbous  or  tap  roots  divide  the  soil  more  per- 
fectly, and  prepare  it  for  succeeding  crops. 

The  reason  why  some  plants  foul  the  soil  more  than 
others  is  also  due  to  their  structure.  Plants  which 
have  small  leaves,  permit  the  weeds  lo  grow,  and  to 
appropriate  lo  themselves  the  nutriment  which  be- 
longs to  the  crop.  They  also  exhaust  the  soil  most, 
while  plants  with  broad  leaves  cover  up  and  prevent 
the  weeds  from  growing,  and  these  also  exhaust  the 
soil  the  least. — Gray's  Scientific  and  Practical  Ag. 

American  Apples.  The  London  Sun  says  :  '  The 
arrivals  of  apples  from  the  United  States  of  America 
are  beyond  precedent  in  extent,  and  the  quality  is  re- 
markably fine.  In  several  instances  vessels  arriving 
from  New  York  have  brought  as  many  as  one  thou- 
sand packages  of  this  fruit,  of  the  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Newton  pippin.' 

A  stranger  passing  through  one  of  the  mountainous 
towns  of  New  England,  inquired,  •«  What  can  you 
raise  here?"  The  answer  was,  "Our  land  is  rough 
and  poor ;  we  can  raise  but  little  prod  ace,  so  we  build 
school-houses  and  churches,  and  raise  men." 

Diausbt  in  Plowing.  A  Correspondent  of  the 
Farmer's  Cabinet,  very  justly  obsetves  that  farmers 
often  commit  a  great  error,  in  shortening  the  draught 
too  much  under  the  supposition  that  tbey  lighten  the 
sxettioa  of  the  team.    They  may  do  so,  with  a  cart, 


or  sled,  the  load  being  in  pan  transferred  to  the  horses 
hacks.  But  in  plowing,  4*  the  plow  must  set  so  as  to 
swim,  without  any  tendency  to  rise  or  sink  ;" — this 
important  object  being  attained,  the  length  of  chain 
is  immaterial. 


Guide  in  Buying  a  Horse. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  contrary  to 
old  maxims,  undertakes  lo  judge  the  character  of  a 
horse  by  outward  appearances,  and  offers  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  as  the  result  of  his  close  observation 
and  long  experience  : — 

If  the  color  be  light  sorrel  or  chestnut,  his  feel,  legs 
and  face  while,  these  are  marks  of  kindness. 

If  he  is  broad  and  full  between  the  eyes,  he  may  be 
deper.ded  on  as  a  horse  of  good  sense,  and  capable  of 
being  trained  to  any  thing. 

As  respects  such  horses,  the  more  kindly  you  treat 
tbem,  the  bettor  you  will  be  treated  in  return.  Nor 
will  a  horse  of  that  description  stand  the  whip  if  well 
fed. 

If  you  want  a  safe  horse,  avoid  one  thai  is  dish- 
faced  ;  he  may  be  so  far  gentle  as  not  to  scarp,  but 
he  will  have  too  much  go-ahead  in  him  to  be  safe  for 
every  body. 

if  yoo  want  a  fool,  but  a  horse  of  great  bottom, 
get  a  deep  bay,  with  not  a  white  hair  about  him ;  if 
his  face  is  a  little  dished,  so  much  the  worse.  Let  no 
man  ride  such  a  horse  who  is  not  an  adept  in  riding — 
they  are  always  tticky  and  unsafe. 

If  you  want  a  horse  that  will  never  give  out,  never 
buy  a  large  overgrown  one.  A  black  horse  cannot 
stand  heat,  not  a  while  one  cold. 

If  you  want  a  gentle  horse,  get  one  with  more  or 
less  white  about  him — the  more  the  better.  A  spot- 
ted one  ia  preferable.  Many  suppose  that  the  parti- 
colored horses  belonging  to  circuses,  shows,  &c,  are 
selected  for  their  oddity.  But  the  selection  tliua 
made  in  on  account  of  their  great  docility  and  gentle- 


To  xtrr  Birds  from  Fruit,  Ac.  The  following 
plan,  which  I  discovered  by  accident,  is,  I  think,  per- 
fectly efficacious.  One  of  my  servants  having  by 
chance  broken  a  looktog  glass,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  broken  pieces  suspended  by  a  string,  so  as  to  torn 
freely  in  every  direction,  would  give  the  appearance 
of  something  moving  about,  which  would  alarm  tho 
birds.  I  accordingly  tried  the  plan,  and  find  that  no 
bird,  not  even  the  most  fool  hardy  of  them  (a  nest  of 
newly-fledged  sparrows),  dare  come  near.  They  had 
attacked  my  Peas.  On  suspending  a  few  bits  of  the 
looking  glass  amongst  them,  tho  marauders  leA  the 
place.  The  tomtits  attacked  my  Seckel  pears,  (which 
they  seem  very  psrtisl  to)  ;  a  bit  of  looking  glass  su»- 
pended  in  front  of  the  tree  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief. 
My  Tapes  were  next  much  damaged,  before  they 
were  ripe,  by  thrashers  and  starlings ;  a  piece  of 
looking  glass  drove  these  away,  and  not  a  grape  was 
touched  afterwards.  1  have  before  tried  many  plane, 
but  never  found  any  so  effectual  ss  the  above.—  Gord. 
Chronicle. 
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Making  Pork. 

We  copied  in  oar  last  number  a  statement  of  the 
success  of  an  individual  for  three  successive  years  in 
making  pork  by  a  particular  course  of  feeding.  Here 
are  several  more  cases  from  the  news-papers,  of  sim- 
ilar and  greater  success. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Joy  of  Townsend,  killed  a  pig  in  Octo- 
ber, 6  months  and  8  days  old,  weighing  302  lbs. 

Philo  Hatch  of  Woodstock,  killed  one  9  months  and 
6  days  old,  weighing  364  lbs. 

F.  B.  Hall  of  Plainfield,  one  7  months  and  16  days 
old,  weighing  365  lbs. 

Mr.  Abijah  Wilson  of  ■,  one  5  months  and  13 

days  old,  weighing  395  lbs.  [We  suspect  the  age  to 
be  misprinted  in  this  case.] 

Mr.  B.  K.  Baker  of  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  one  8 
months  and  96  days  old,  weighing  390  lbs.  Mr.  S. 
Miller  of  the  same  town,  one  16  days  younger  and 
weighing  365  lbs. 

We  might  add  many  more  instances  of  the  like 
kind  ;  but  these  are  enough  for  our  purpose.  In  re- 
gard to  none  of  them  do  we  know  any  thing  of  the 
feed  and  other  treatment,  or  of  the  breed. 

We  mention  the  subject  now  aa  one  [tbat  would 
doubtless  reward  thorough  investigation.  In  making 
pork,  should  the  farmer  fit  his  animals  for  the  knife 
at  8  or  9  months  old,  or  wonld  it  be  more  profitable  io 
keep  them  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half!  Ia  it  the 
fact,  as  some  assert,  that  it  requires  more  food  accord* 
ing  to  weight  of  pork,  to  fatten  an  8  months  porker, 
than  to  fatten  one  18  months  old*  What  is  the  ex- 
act difference,  in  a  word,  in  profit,  between  fattening 
the  older  and  the  younger  animals?  And  what  is  the 
most  profitable  course  of  feeding  ? 

If  our  Agricultural  Societies  could  get  at  tbe  exact 
truth  in  regard  to  this  matter,  it  would  he  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  pork  makers  of  Vermont.  We 
have  not  noticed  that  any  of  them  have  proposed  pre- 
miums intended  to  bring  out  the  necessary  information. 

As  it  is,  who  can  tell  whether  Mr.  Baker  finds  it 
profitable  to  make  his  pig  weigh  390  lbs.  before  it  is 
9  months  old,  or  not?  Who  can  say  with  certainty, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  belter  to  have  kept  the 
pig  a  year  longer,  and  then  to  have  brought  him  up 
to  near  twice  the  weight !  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
now  prepared  to  decide  such  questions,  we  should  he 
greatly  obliged  for  their  faola  and  reasonings. 


Large  Wheat  Crop. 

Alaoaon  Nash  of  New  York  presented  a  paper  on 
the  culture  of  wheat,  by  his  father  io  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  from  which  we  make  tbe  fol- 
lowing exlraots. 

44  The  soil  on  which  the  wheat  was  sown,  a  third 
of  an  sere,  is  formed  from  tbe  decomposition  of  gran- 
ite, Mica  slate  and  other  primitive  rocks.  Great  care 
was  taken  in  washing  the  seed  wheat  in  clear  water, 
until  nothing  but  pure  seed  was  left— then  about  eight 
quarts  of  clean  slaked  lime  were  putinjo  the  hogshead 
containing  the  seed  wheat,  and  well  mixed  and  stirred 
in  with  the  seed,  and  then  tho  water  adJod  and  stirred 
until  at  length  the  water  ran  off  clear  from  tbe  wheat. 


The  wheat  then  remained  in  the  hogshead  over  nrght, 
aud  became  swelled,  almost  ready  to  burst.  Then 
ashes  of  oak,  hickory  and  maple,  the  woods  burned 
in  the  house,  were  well  mixed  with  tbe  wheal,  until 
the  seed  was  dry  enough  to  handle,  when  it  was  im- 
mediately sown  and  harrowed  in. 

The  seed  so  treated  had  heen  thoroughly  tainted 
with  smut,  but  as  appeared  by  the  crop  was  entirely 
eradicated.  The  straw  was  vigorous— did  not  lodge. 
The  yield  w  as  eighteen  bushels  of  beet  wheat.  The 
manure  applied  was  from  under  the  stable,  where 
eatlle  had  been  housed  for  several  years  and  .was 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  urine.  , 

Another  experiment  was  tried  with  wheat  ou  one 
aero  sowed  with  the  same  wheat,  but  without  manure. 
Indian  corn  had  been  grown  on  it  the  year  before, 
manured  with  hog  manure  in  tbe  hills.  The  north 
half  of  the  hill  was  sown  with  the  washed  wheat  at 
before— ihe  south  half  with  the  same  wheat  unwashed, 
and  no  lime,  ashes  or  anything  else.  The  result  was 
that  the  straw  and  wheal  on  the  north  side  were  clean, 
fresh,  tbe  berry  heavy  and  full.  On  the  south  side 
almost  a  total  failure,  jiot  yielding  more  ihan  ten  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Of  tbe  prepared  wheat  [swelled  and  with  ashes}  my 
father  sowed  at  about  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre ! 


Decomposition  of  Manure  in  Boils. 

The  September  number  of  the  Long  Island  Farmer 
contained  a  Report  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club 
at  Grccnport,  and  the  statements  made  in  that  Report 
in  regard  to  manures  have  called  forth  the  following 
remarks  in  the  same  paper,  from  Professor  Norton  of 
Yale  College,  whoso  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments are  so  well  known  to  the  community  : 

11  My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by 
tho  Report  in  your  September  number  of  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  at  Greenport.  Jn 
that  Report  are  some  statements  quite  opposed  to 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  true,  of  the  decom- 
position of  manures  in  the  soil.  If  «rry  particle  of 
manure,  as  there  stated,  has  an  upteard  tendency,  tbe 
practice  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  and  other  countries 
has  been  entirely  wrung.  With  all  due  deference  to 
thu  gentlemen  whose  remarks  arc  there  reported,  1 
must  express  the  opinion  that  such  an  unqualified  as- 
sertion is  not  advisable  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  seems  to  havebeco  over- 
looked,  tbat  all  manures  contain  inorganic  substance, 
which  is  neither  volatized  by  heat,  nur  readily  soluble 
in  water;  those  which  on  some  6oils  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  are  almost  entirely  inorganic  With 
regard  to  the  organic  part  of  manures,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  iu  certain  cases  a  portion  of  the  gases 
evolved  during  decomposition  may  escape.  This 
would  be  peculiarly  large  during  a  dry  season,  when 
the  evaporation  is  great  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
gress of  decomposition  rapid.  Ordinarily  however, 
decomposiiion,  in  a  substance  covered  by  sufficient 
layer  of  earth  to  exclude  the  air  almosi  entirely,  goes 
on  with  exceeding  slowness.  This  is  nut  the  case 
|  with  Urge  masses  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  b.» 
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applies  in  the  case  of  manure,  which  it  usually  dis- 
seminated either  iu  small  fragments  or  powder  through 
the  whole  soil.  The  evolution  of  gases  from  common 
manures  is  very  gradual,  so  much  so  that  in  moet  sea- 
sons but  little  that  is  valuable  would  escape  in  any 
way,  as  all  of  the  gases  and  soluble  salts  would  enter 
into  new  combinations,  or  be  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
before  reaching  the  surface,  or  before  descending  be- 
yorvd  the  reach  of  the  plant.  The  quantity  loeuby 
evaporation  would  vary  with  the  season  ;  in  a  long 
continued  drought  much  would  como  up  from  below. 
In  some  parts  of  Sooth  America,  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, a  saline  incrustation  lb  formed  over  the  surface 
of  toe  earth,  left  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  which 
contained  the  salt  matter  in  solution.  On  light,  sandy 
soils,  the  tendency  during  dry  weather  would  be  to 
evaporation,  of  water,  which  contained  the  water  de- 
scending from  the  surface. 

Little  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  grave-yards 
are  sometimes  very  rich.  So  far  as  my  observation 
attends,  this  is  only  the  case  in  those  very  old  yards, 
where  the  ground  has  been  many  times  spader]  over, 
and  where  the  whole  soil  is  filled  in  consequence,  with 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  I  have  koown 
instances  of  burial  grounds  of  several  hundred  years 
standing,  w  hich  showed  no  symptoms  of  special  rich- 
ness. At  the  depth  to  which  graves  are  generally 
dug,  decomposition  is  slow  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
Doeh  of  the  gas  evolved  ever  reaches  the  surface  ;  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  water  and  descend  to 
the  neatest  level. 

Fish  is  a  species  of  manure  which  becomes  putres- 
cent with  great  rapidity,  and  if  only  covered  by  a 
slight  layer  of  earth,  it  isccrtainly  probable  that  much 
of  its  valne  would  escape  upward  in  dry  weather;  it 
might  thcrclore  be  advisable  to  cover  it  a  little  more 
effectually  than  common  manure.  It  is  the  practice 
in  Scotland  to  *makc  a  compost  of  fish,  covering  the 
heap  thoroughly  with  earth.  This  compost  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  light  sandy  soil,  because  the  plant 
finds  its  nourishment  immediately,  without  waiting 
for  decomposition,  which  decomposition  in  such  soils 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  loss  in  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

1  think  that  in  this  climate,  where  droughts  are  un- 
ftcquent,  the  general  tendency  of  manures  is  to  sink 
rather  than  to  rise,  on  all  lands  where  the  outlet  of 
water  is  beneath  the  surface. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases,  the  surface- 
soil  becomes  exhausted,  so  as  to  bear  very  miserable 
crops,  while  the  subsoil  is  rich.  I  have  seen  analyses 
of  a  soil  and  subsoil  from  a  field  where  hmc  had  been 
heavily  applied  for  many  years ;  the  subsoil  contained 
the  greatest  quantity  of  lime,  showing  indisputably 
that  the  lime  Had  sunk.  It  is  said  that  whole  districts 
in  Virginia,  where  the  surface  soil  was  long  since  ex- 
hausted by  continued  tobacco-cropping,  may  be  at 
once  renovated  by  deep  plowing.  If  every  particle, 
or  if  a  largo  portion  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of 
the  soil  rose,  these  things  could  not  be.  Instances 
might  be  multiplied,  hut  these  arc  probably  sufficient. 

1  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  either  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  mentioned  in 


your  report,  but  trust  that  these  remarks  on  a  subject 
so  interesting  to  the  farmer,  may  he  received  as  they 
are  meant,  for  an  effort  to  arrive  at  truth. 

J.  P.  Norton. 
Analytical  Library,  Vale  College. 


Learning  to  Rack. 

If  you  would  have  yonr  cattle  learn  this  art,  put 
them  to  an  empty  cart  and  let  them  back  it  down  hill. 
Never  pound  their  noses,  for  this  gives  them  pain  and 
wens,  and  makes  them  hold  their  heads  down  to  avoid 
your  blows.  In  such  a  position  of  the  head  the  ox 
has  no  power  over  the  yoke,  for  his  throat  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  lower  part  cf  the  bow,  and  ho  cannot 
do  much  if  he  would. 

fly  all  means  keep  his  head  up,  and  then  the  yoke 
itself  will  bear  against  the  upper  side  of  the  neck — 
the  tough  side — and  against  the  horns.  If  you  use  a 
stick  or  whip,  touch  the  fore  legs  with  it ;  keep  your 
stick  under,  and  your  steers  will  not  put  their  heads 
down  to  come  in  the  way  of  it.  At  first  they  will  re- 
fuse to  walk  backwards,  and  will  straddle  away  from 
the  cart  tongue  in  order  to  go  sideways,  and  see  where 
they  are  to  step. 

But  while  the  cart  is  drawing  them  back,  it  will  he 
your  principal  business  to  keep  the  steers  in  time  that 
they  may  track  after  the  cart.  Be  patient  now,  the 
cart  is  helping  you,  and  the  steers  will  soon  choose  to 
go  backwards  after  the  cart,  rather  than  to  stand  still 
and  hold  it.  In  a  short  lime  your  steera  will  learn  to 
step  backwards  and  keep  their  bodies  close  to  the 
tongue,  with  their  heads  up.  Soon  you  will  teach 
them  to  run  an  empty  cart  back  on  level  ground  ;  and 
eventually  your  cattle  will  run  back  any  decent  load 
with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  they  will  draw  it  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Rice,  of  Marlboro1,  recently  told  us 
he  taught  his  steers  to  back  by  hitching  them  to  a 
rock  in  front  of  them,  and  then  inviting  them  to  back 
away  from  the  rock,  making  them  haul  it  after  them, 
and  endeavor  to  avoid  it  as  it  comes  along.  Hi  says 
they  will  hold  up  their  heads  and  pull  stoutly  to  get 
away  from  their  load  in  front.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  is  a  good  mode  of  using  cattle  to  run  a  load  back. 
— Mass.  Ploughman. 

From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 

How  to  raise  good  Potatoes. 

My  object  in  writing  at  thia  time  is  to  give  to  you 
my  method  of  growing  potatoes  free  from  tho  rot.  I 
have  practiced  it  two  seasons  with  entire  success,  and 
have  now  600  bushels  of  fine  Mercer  potatoes  in  my 
cellar,  all  free  from  the  disease. 

My  method  is,  te  plow  the  ground  late  in  tho  fall 
or  early  in  the  spring,  harrow  it  smoothly  before  plant- 
ing time,  then  haul  out  say  15  tons  rotted  manure, 
spread  it  broadcast,  then  take  two  horses  and  a  plow, 
and  back  up  two  fall  furrows,  the  furrows  just  meet- 
ing  in  the  backing;  leave  a  strip  one  foot  wide,  and 
back  up  two  more— and  so  continue  till  you  nave  com* 
pleicd  the  lot.  Then  turn  about  and  split  these  double 
furrows  open  with  a  single  furrow,  then  commence 
dropping  your  potatoes,  (pieces  of  cut  potatoes,  con* 
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taioing  at  least  four  eyes)  in  the  furrows  six  inehes 
apart.  Aftet  the  lot  is  dropped,  take  yonr  horses  and 
plow  and  throw  two  good  furrows — one  round  of  the 
team  lo  a  row — jost  meeting  on  the  top  :  dress  off  the 
top.  clearing  the  row  of  stones,  clods,  Ac. ;  then  sow 
broadcast  five  bushels  common  salt  over  the  ground 
immediately  after  planting;  cultivate  well  till  the 
plants  are  in  blossom  and  you  will  have  a  good  crop  ; 
never  cultivate  potatoes  when  in  blossom. 

When  the  crop  is  ready  to  gather,  clear  the  ground, 
take  your  horses  and  plow,  turn  a  furrow  from  each 
side  of  the  row  ;  let  a  boy  pick  op  the  scattering  po- 
tatoes, then  turn  out  the  row,  pick  up  the  potatoes; 
then  hoe  down  the  ridge — lastly  barrow  over  the 
ground,  pick  up  the  remaining  potatoes,  and  the  work 
is  finished.  The  agriculturist  must  at  once  observe 
that  by  this  process,  he  gets  a  broad  loose  bed  fur  the 
potatoes  to  grow  in,  also  double  depth  of  soil ;  then 
you  are  certain  of  good  dry  potatoes.  I  would  here 
observe,  that  potatoe  ground  is  the  very  beat  for  pro- 
ducing a  good  crop  of  wheal ;  nod  I  would  advise 
farmers  to  grow  a  greater  surplus  of  this  most  valua- 
ble root.  If  there  is  no  market,  store  tbem,  and  feed 
them  to  your  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs ;  feed  them  in 
your  stable  through  the  winter ;  give  your  stock  good 
bedding  ;  clean  out  your  stables  once  a  week  ;  make 
as  large  a  manure  heap  as  possible ;  and  yon  will  not 
be  troubled  with  the  potatoe  disease,  nor  that  worse 
malady,  arising  from  always  taking  out  of  the  meal 
tub  and  never  returning  any  ;  yon  will  thus  come  to 
the  bottom.  *  Respectfully,      T.  A.  D. 

Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 


is  a  thread  600  yards  long,)  from  one  pound  of  it.— 
But  they  said  that  if  the  magistrates  would  wait  till 
the  Highland  wool  came  to  their  market  in  the  i 
of  June,  they  would  there  pick  out  wool  for 
selves,  and  would  undertake  to  spin  from  it  seventy 
heercs  to  the  pound.  As  they  were  unanimous  in  this 
declaration,  the  magistrates  agreed  to  wait.  The 
stockings  were  made  of  the  Highland  wool,  and  were 
valued  at  five  guineas  the  pair — and  were  easily  drawn 
together  through  an  ordinary  thumb  ring,  although 
they  were  of  the  largest  size.  These  stockings  were 
sent  in  a  box  of  curious  workmanship,  to  Marshal 
Keith,  who  deemed  them  worthy  «f  the  acceptance 
of  the  Empress  of  Ruseis,  to  whom  he  presented  them. 
In  the  year  1710  worried  Blockings  were  made  at 
Aberdeen  from  Highland  wool,  valued  st  thirty  shit- 
lings  a  pair,  and  sometimes  for  three  pounds  sterling 
{  $  17  50)  a  pair.  In  1733  similar  stockings  were 
sold  in  Aberdeen  for  $87  60  a  pair.  And  the  High- 
land wool  lias  been  spun  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
sixty  thousand  (about  34  miles)  yards  from  one  pound. 
Three  pahs  of  gloves  made  of  this  yarn  were  bought 
by  Lady  Mary  Drummond,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
family,  at  three  guineas  a  pair. 

In  Armenia,  the  fine  wool  raised  on  the  cold  moun- 
tains dividing  it  from  Thibet,  was  made  into  chales 
(shawls)  being  cloths  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long, 

H. 
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From  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Fine  Wool. 

The  history  of  this  inestimable  production  alwaya 
proves  interesting  to  those  public  spirited  men  who 
love  (and  labor  io)  the  cause  of  human  welfare. — 
Some  such  individuals  in  Scotland,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.  had  with  great  expense  and  care  carried  out 
the  theory,  that  fine  wool  is  the  product  of  the  sheep 
when  reared  on  cold  and  almost  barren  mountains. 
They  had  reared  a  breed  of  sheep  there  whose  fleeces 
were  almost  as  fine  as  the  famous  ancient  product  of 
Coraxi,  two  thousand  years  ago.  About  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  war  of  1756,  the  magistrates  of  a  consid- 
erable town  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  worsted  stockings,  desirous  of  express- 
ing the  esteem  which  they  bore  for  their  countryman 
Marshal  Keith,  resolved  to  present  bira  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings of  their  own  manufacture,  of  uncommon  fineness. 
With  that  view  they  commissioned  a  person  to  pur- 
chase in  London,  some  of  the  finest  wool  iliat  could 
possibly  be  found,  without  any  limitation  as  to  the 
price.  In  consequence,  some  pounds  of  tbe  very  fin- 
est Spanish  wool  which  could  be  pieked  out  by  tbe 
best  judges  were  sent  to  them.  When  it  arrived,  the 
magistrates  sent  for  the  women  who  were  to  mano* 
faoturc  it,  and  having  told  them  what  tbey  wanted, 
showed  them  the  wool  they  had  got  for  that  purpose. 
But  lbs  women,  when  Uiey  had  examined,  complained 
of  Us  quality  ;  saying  that  it  was  too  coarse,  that  they 
could  not  undertake  to  draw  above/or/yWrt  (a  hecra 


We  are  informed  that  many  of  the  farmers  are  un- 
willing to  sell  their  produce  at  present  prices,  but  are 
holding  on  for  higher.  We  fear  that  all  those  who 
entertain  such  expectations  may  be  dinappoiued.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  crops  of  grain  in  the  year 
1846,  were  short  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  while  the  potato  crop,  the  great  dependence 
of  the  most  nomeroua  class  of  people  in  these  coun- 
tries, was  more  than  half  destroyed.  This  year  the 
grain  crop  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
potato  crop  pretty  good  in  every  country  save  Ireland. 
Tbe  wants  of  the  people,  consequently  will  not  he 
near  so  great  as  they  were  last  year;  neither  are  they 
so  able  to  pay ;  for  famine  and  disease,  in  many  cases, 
have  nearly  or  quite  exhausted  iheir  means.  Never- 
theless, the  United  Kingdom  would  take  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  produce  from  this  country,  if  it  could 
be  had  at  a  moderate  price.  But  for  the  past  six  months, 
most  articles  of  produce  have  been  nearly  as  high 
here  as  in  great  Britain.  The  result  is,  it  cannot  be 
shipped  from  this  country  just  now,  with  a  prospect 
of  remunerating  the  produce  merchants,  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  are  looking  to  Southern  Russia,  Egypt, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants ;  thus  the  farmers  ot  the  United  Stales  are  daily 
losing  sales  which  they  may  hereafter  deeply  tcgret. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  crop  of  corn  throughout 
our  country  was  full  one-third  larger  in  1847  than  was 
ever  before  known  ;  and  other  crops  were  an  average  ; 
we  may  therefore  look  for  large  arrivals  of  produce, 
at  every  commercial  depot  on  the  seaboard,  ae  soon  as 
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navigation  opens  in  the  spring.  Let  the  farmers  of 
the  Atlantic  states  think  of  this,  and  be  advised  to  sell 
now  while  they  can  get  good  prices,  and  they  have  no 
i  to  contend  against  in  their  own  market, 
Great  Britain  will  purchase  largely  of 
»,  if  they  will  consent  at  once  to  sell  at  such  pri- 
ces as  will  not  make  the  business  too  hazardous  for 
the  merchants  to  embark  in  it. 

The  breadsluffs  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  beef,  pork, 
lard,  butter,  and  cheese,  exported  from  tbe  United 
States,  ending  the  fiscal  year  on  tbe  30th  of  June, 
1846,  amounted  to  $15,987,186  ;  in  1847,  to  $51,- 
66-1,475,  making  the  enormous  increase  in  a  single 
year,  of  $35,677,289!  The  largest  share  of  this 
immense  sum  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
and  if  they  will  act  judiciously  in  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
ducts, they  may  realize  an  equally  large  amount  the 
present  year  as  they  did  in  1847.  Quick  sales  at  mod- 
erate profits  we  have  always  found  to  be  the  beat. — 
Am.  Agriculturist.' 


M.AIK  RCLKS  FOR  OBSERVATION  IN  PRACTICAL  LITE. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow,  what  you  can  do 
to  day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do 
yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is 
cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and 
cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  those  evils  cost  us  which 
have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak  ;  if 
very  angry,  a  hundred,  or  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Tbarwtar,  January  80. 

At  market,  590  Beef  Cattle,  30  Store*,  2150  Sheep,  and 
216  Swine.    110  Heel  Cattle  and  two  lot*  Sheep  unsold. 
,  p«'c":  Caale— We  quote  extra,  86  75 ;  first  qual- 

ity $b  00  a  6  30 ;  second,  85  25  a  5  75 ;  third,  $4  75  a  5  25. 

*rrork.titg  «vxfn— Stiles  At  ift>5,  8!*!,  And  90 

Comt  and  Calcu— Sales  at  $24,  28,  and  32. 

«  4^*'<£-S,Ue,  at  »1 50, 1  88,  and  8  25.  Wether*,  84, 4  75, 
5,  and  5  50. 

^cine-Lot*  to  peddle,  at  4*4  and  53-4c.  At  retail, 
"™*  o  *°  7c~ — Aavcriutr. 


NEW  TORK  CATTLE  MARKET,  J  mm.  84. 

At  market,  1290  Beef  Cattle,  1500  Sheep  and  Lamb*. 

Paicu.  Bt  tfCaUU— Mure  animation  than  liut  week,  and 
with  a  good  request,  prices  have  recovered  all  that  they  had 
lost;  no  cattle  of  any  account  selling  at  a  lower  price  than 
8b  per  cwt,  while  the  average  is  from  that  np  to  8850;— 
about  300  head  unsold :  supplies  from  the  8outh  375— re- 
mainder New-York  ami  Connecticut  cattle. 

Shtt-p  and  Lamb*— Market  better  supplied  and  prices  ful- 
y  equal  to  last  quotation ;  sales  at  81  75  a  3  23  a  650 ;  this 
last  «  a  higher  price  than  for  several  months  past.  All  sold. 
— Journal  of  Commtret. 


NzwA  ohk,  Jan.  25,  P.  M.  Ashes—  Puts  firm  st  86  and 
Po.-irls  uteady  at  87.  Flour— A  steady  demand  for  export 
at  86,  and  occasionally  at  6  06,  bat  beyond  this  shippers  will 
not  Uko  hold ;  pure  Genesee  will  command  6  25  a  6374. 
Jlan.  20, 2  P.  M.  Flour  market  is  stagnant ;  no  marked 
change  m  pneos.   Saloe  of  Geocscc  at  86061  a  612,.  The 


market  for  Corn  is  dull, 
and  old  70c.  per  bushel. 


Sales  of  new  mixed  at  64  a  66c ; 


Albany,  Jan.  25,  P.  M.  Flour— Market  dull  to-day,  with 
a  tendency  to  a  further  decline.  Sales  to  the  trade  and  on 
eastern  account  at  85674  a  6  for  Western,  and  86  a 6 124  for 

Genesee:  mixed  Western  offered  at  8575,  without  sales.  

Grain — Market  dull;  not  much  disposition  evinced  by  deal- 
ers to  purchase  at  present  rates.  Pork,  in  tho  hog,  is  firm 
at  86  25  a  650  for  good  lots  in  tbe  street, 

Boston,  Jan.  27.  Flour, — Genesee  best  common,  dull  at 
if650.  Southern  Corn  66  to  71c.;  Rye  95c.;  Oats  52c.  ;— 
White  Beans  81  50  to  1 75.  Butter  12  to  23c.  Cheese  5  to 
8c.  Pork — whole  hog?,  7  a  74c  Lard  8  to  84c.  Sugar,  Ha- 
vana Brown,  5  to  7c;  Molasses,  New-Orleans,  27  to  2<k\— 
Coffee,  Java,  8  to  11c. 


Wool — without  change. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  washd,  lb.  45 
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LIVERPOOL  ANNUAL  PROVISION  MARKET. 

As  usual  at  the  close  of  the  year,  we  give  a  comparative 

\mports  and  stocks  of  Beef,  Pork,  7 


statement  of  the 
Cheese  and  Lard. 

past  year  has  been  much 

,  prices,  consequeuly,  have 
ruled  high,  which  has  apparently  checked  the  consump- 
tion, as,  with  a  much  lighter  import,  the  stock  remaining  (of 
which  about  half  is  new)  is  nearly  equal  to  that  left  at  the 
of  last 


Our  supply  of  Beef  during  the 
short  of  that  received  in  1816; 


close  of  last  year.  Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  a 
fair  inquiry  for  th«  article  at  the  quotations :  but,  with  in- 
creased supplies,  lower  rates  must  be  looked  for. 

The  import  of  Pork  has  been  about  double  that  of  1846, 
and  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  1845.   In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  there  was  an  active  demand  for  Ireland, 
but  with  the  pressure  for  money  this  demand  almost  < 
and  since  the  sales  to  all  parts  have  been  very  I 
Since  the  17th  in?t.,  about  350  barrels  have  been 
export,  and  for  a  choice  article  of  prime  mess  for  ship  stores 
there  is  some  inquiry;  but  wc  again  quote  lower  prices  for 
middling  and  inferior  qualities. 

American  Bacon  was  last  year,  for  the  fir^t  time,  an  arti- 
cle of  considerable  importance,  an  import  of  about  5,600,000 
pounds  having  been  received  and  nearly  all  disposed  of.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Eastern  cure  was  of  very  choice  qual- 
ity, sold  readily  at  highly-remunerative  prices,  M  d  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  consumer;  but,  with  a  lew  except- 
ions, the  Western  cure  was,  in  all  respects,  the  ravine,  Go- 
ing hastily  and  roughly  cut,  imperfectly  cured,  and  turned 
out  of  hand  in  a  slovenly  manner,  in  additoin  to  which  much 
that  was  shipped  at  New-Orleans,  in  large  vessels  with  corn 
cargoes  arrived  quite  out  of  condition,  and  tho  result  has 
been  most  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned,  sellers  and  con- 
sumers. For  the  stock  now  on  hand,  which  is  nearly  alto- 
gether Western  cure,  the  demand  has  rather  improved  sine© 
our  last,  and  we  expect  all  will  now  sell  at  about 
rates. 

Of  Hams  and  Shoulders  there  was  also  a  large  Import: 
those  received  early  in  the  senson  in  good  condition  sold 
readily  at  paying  prices,  but  tbe  late  arrivals  being  nearly 
all  out  of  condition,  the  result  has  been  most  unprofitable. 
With  care  and  attention  to  quality,  both  artioles  cau  be  sold 
here  to  a  considerable  extent. 

There  has  been  a  steady  sale  in  Cheese  throughout  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  the  price  has  ruled  high  until  with- 
in a  short  time.  At  no  period  since  the  commencement  of 
1847  has  the  stock  been  in  excess,  and  with  the  present  rea- 
sonable prices  there  is  a  steady  consumption  going  on.  The 
sales  for  a  few  days  past,  owing  to  the  holidays,  have  been 
rather  sluggish :  there  is,  however  no  great  assortment  in 
the  market. 

Tho  range  of  prices  for  Lard  has  been  from  46s  to  60s,  the 
avcrnge  figures  being  50s  to  53.  There  has  been  a  steady 
demand  throughout  the  year.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
import  has  been  remclted  and  refined  here,  the  process  ma- 
king it  almost  equal  to  Irish.  The  stock  in  hand  is  light, 
and  alt  imports  meet  a  readv  sale.  • 

Very  little  Butter  from  the  United  States  has  found  its 
way  here  this  year.  Of  Canadian  there  has  been  about  the 
usual  quantity,  the  quality  of  which,  we  note  with  pleasure, 
is  much  improved  hivcrcocl  1'nn,  s 
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Tansy  vnder  Fruit  Trees.  Many  years  since 
we  read  in  an  agricultural  publication  that  tansy,  set 
under  fruit  trees,  would  prevent  the  mildew.  The 
experiment  was  iried,  and  the  disease,  or  insect, 
whichever  it  was,  disappeared  ;  and  sinee  that  time, 
the  trees  so  protected,  have  remained  in  excellent 
health,  and  have  uniformly  produced  an  abundance 
of  excellent  fruits.—  Olive  Branch. 


Domestic  Economy. 

HOUSEHOLD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Wheat  Flour — 1  pound  is  1  quart. 

Indian  Meal — 1  pound  2  ounces  is  1  quart. 

Butter,  when  soft — 1  pound  I  ounce  is  1  quart. 

Loaf-sugar,  broken — 1  pound  is  1  quart. 

White  Sugar,  powdered— 1  pound  1  ounce  is  1  quart. 

Best  brown  Sugar — 1  pound  2  ounces  is  )  quart. 

Eggs — average  size,  10  eggs  arc  1  pound. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

Sixteen  large  table-spoonfulls  are  A  a  pint. 
Eight  table-spoonfulls  are  1  gill. 
Four  large  lable-spooitiulls  are  4  a  gill. 
A  common-sized  tumbler  holds  |  a  pint. 
A  common-sized  wine-glass  holds  J  a  gill. 

[Dr.  Browne. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  MOTHS. 
I;  is  an  old  custom  with  some  housewives  to  throw 
into  their  drawers  every  year,  a  number  of  fir-cones, 
under  the  idea  that  their  strong  resinous  smell  might 
keep  away  the  moih.  Now,  as  the  odor  of  these 
cones  is  due  to  turpentine,  it  occurred  to  Reaumur  to 
try  the  effect  of  this  volatile  liquid.  He  rubbed  oue 
aide  ol  a  piece  of  cloth  with  turpentine,  and  put  some 
moths  on  the  other  ;  the  next  morning  they  were  all 
dead,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  had  all  voluntarily 
abandoned  their  sheaths.  On  smearing  some  paper 
slightly  with  the  oil,  and  pulling  this  iulo  a  bottle 
with  some  of  the  grubs,  the  weakest  were  immediate- 
ly killed  ;  the  most  vigorous  struggled  violently  for 
two  or  three  hours,  quilted  their  sheaths  and  died  in 
convuUior.3.  It  was  soon  abundantly  evident  that  the 
vapor  of  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  acts  as  a  terrible 
poison  to  the  grubs.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
even  this  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  but,  as 
Reaumur  justly  observes,  wc  keep  away  from  a  new- 
ly painted  room,  or  leave  off  for  a  few  days  a  coat 
from  which  stains  have  been  removed  by  turpentine, 
why  therefore  can  we  not  once  a  year  keep  away  a 
day  or  two  from  rooms  that  have  been  fumigated  with 
turpentine  ? 

It  is,  however,  surprising  how  small  a  quantity  of 
turpentine  is  required  ;  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  linen 
just  moistened  therewith  and  pot  into  the  wardrobe 
or  drawer  a  single  day,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  is 
a  sufficient  preservation  against  moths.  A  small 
qnaniity  of  turpentine  dissolved  in  a  little  spirits  of 
wine  (the  vapor  of  which  is  also  fatal  to  the  moth) 
wiU  entirely  remove  the  offensivo  odor,  and  yet  be  a 
preservative. 

The  vapor  of  turpentine  is  aho  effectual  in  driving 
away  spiders,  aula,  earwigs,  bugs  aud  fleas.  The 


latter  tormentors  are  so  abundant  on  the  continent,  ss 
frequently  to  deprive  the  weary  traveler  of  his  night's 
rest.  If  be  would  provide  himself  with  a  phial,  con- 
taining turpentine  and  spirits  of  wine  ia  equal  parts, 
and  would  sprinkle  a  few  drops  over  the  sheets  and 
coverlid  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  would  probably 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  hint.— Sharped 

Beef.  When  intended  to  be  eaten  fresh,  "  the  rids 
will  keep  the  best,  and  "wilh  caro  will  keep  5  or  6 
days  in  summer,  and  in  winter  10  days.  The  middle 
of  the  loin  is  the  next  best,  and  the  rump  the  uexL 
The  round  will  nol  keep  long,  ur.le»*>  suited.  The 
briskei  ia  the  worst,  and  will  not  keep  longer  than 
3  days  in  summer,  and  a  week  in  winter."*  In  cook- 
ing, a  piece  of  beef,  consisting  of  four  of  the  largest 
ribs,  and  weighing  11  lbs.  1  ox.,  was  subjected  to 
roasting  by  Mr.  Donovan,  and  it  lost  during  the  pro- 
cess 2  lbs.  6  ox.,  of  which  10  ox.  were  fat,  and  1  lb. 
12  ox.  water  dissipated  by  evaporation.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  bone  weighed  10  ox.,  so  that  the  weight  of 
meat  fit  for  the  table  was  only  7  lbs.  11  ox.  out  of  11 
lbs.  1  ox.  Il  appears  lhat  when  the  butchers'  price 
of  ribs  is  8gd.  per  lb.,  the  cost  of  the  meat  when  du- 
ly roasted  is  I  rid.  per  lb.,  and  the  average  loss  aris- 
ing from  liquefaction  of  fat  and  evaporation  of  water 
is  18  per  cent.  Wilh  sirloins,  at  the  price  of  8|d. 
per  lb.,  the  meat  cost,  when  roasted,  Is.  ljd.  per  lb., 
at  a  loss  of  20$  per  cent.  A  loss  of  18  per  cent,  was 
also  sustained  on  boiling  sailed  briskets ;  and  on  salt- 
ed flanks,  at  6d.  per  lb.  the  meat  cost  7|d  per  lb.,  at 
a  loss  of  13$  per  ccnt.f— Book  of  the  Farm. 

•  Tbe  Experienced  Butcher. 

f  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy,  vol.  u. 

Chapped  Hands.  To  prevent  tbe  chapping  of 
hands  after  the  use  of  soap,  in  the  summer  the  oily 
property  of  the  perspiration  answers  tbe  purpose  ;  hot 
in  the  winter,  a  very  little  vinegar  or  cream  being  rub- 
bed on  the  dried  hands  after  the  use  of  soap,  will  com- 
pletely neutralize  its  alkaline  properties  and  thereby 
effectually  prevent  the  chapping  of  tbe  hands.  Any 
other  acid  or  oily  substance  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  the  sufferings  of  man 
from  chapped  hands  are  exceedingly  painful  and 
troublesome.  . 
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.  fQ*  Aa  important  article  from  the  Slate  Superin- 
tendent, whieh  was  promised  in  his  Annuel  Report, 
appears  in  this  number.  Oar  next  will  contain  a  pa- 
per from  the  same  source,  and  of  stilt  greater  impor- 
tance to  many  of  our  readers,  on  tho 
of  Ttathrrt. 


Far  the  School  Journal. 

Reports  from  the  Summer  Schools. 

Mkssrs  Editois  :  In  my  last  annual  report  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  I  stated  that  a  number  of  re- 
ports of  the  last  summer's  schools  had  come  into  my 
bands,  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  that  report. 
But  I  proposed  to  examine  them  at  some  future  day, 
and  give  the  results  to  the  public  through  the  School 
Journal ;  and  1  now  proceed  to  redeem  that  pledge. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  reports  were  re* 
ceived  in  advance  of  the  period  when  it  might  he  ex- 
pected that  the  reports  of  the  summer  schools  would 
be  generally  received  ;  and  probably  the  next  annual 
report  will  embrace  those  now  in  my  hands,  in  con- 
nection with  others  that  hare  not  yet  reached  me. 
But  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
learn,  in  advauce,  the  results  exhibited  by  those  already 
received. 

These  reports  arc  312  in  number,  and  were  received 
from  the  following  Counties:  From  Bennington,  60  ; 
Caledonia,  56 ;  Lamoille,  38 ;  Orange,  54 ;  Wind- 
ham, 50  ;  and  from  Rutland  and  other  counties,  36. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  these  reports 
do  not  probably  afford  a  correct  index  of  the  results 
in  our  schools  generally.  Unfavorable  as  the  results 
they  exhibit,  in  some  tespects,  are,  they  are  yet  be- 
lieved to  be  more  favorable  than  would  be  presented 
by  complete  returns  from  all  the  schools  in  the  stale, 
— as  a  large  proportion  of  those  received  appear  on 
their  face  to  come  from  the  better  class  of  districts. 

The  average  length  of  the  312  schools  reported  was 
76  days ;  ranging  from  70  days  for  those  in  Windham 
County,  to  85  for  those  in  Bennington.  The  whole 
number  oi  scholars  that  attended  these  schools  was 
8258  ;  being  a  fraction  over  26  scholars  to  each  school. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  5212 ;  being  an  av- 
erage of  a  hoot  17  scholars  to  each  school.  Or  slating 
this  result  iu  another  form — these  6258  scholars  atten- 
ded school  on  an  average  a  little  over  47  days  each  ; 
making  an  average  of  nearly  20  days  to  each  school 
lost  directly  by  irrcgulanty  of  attendance. 

It  was  anticipated  that  our  summer  schools  would 


exhibit  a  greater  irregularity  in  the  attendance  than 
our  winter  schools,  because  many  boys  from  10  to  14 
years  old,  that  attend  school  in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer, are  employed  upon  the  farm  during  the  season 
of  haying  and  harvesl  ing.  But  the  disparity  is  greater 
than  was  anticipated,  and  is  not  to  be  attributed  wholly 
to  the  fact  just  stated.  Of  the  winterschoola,  23  days 
out  of  70,  were  directly  lost  by  irregular  attendance  ; 
and  of  the  summer  schools  20  days  out  of  76 — so  that 
the  additional  6  days  in  tho  length  of  the  summer 
schools  was  wholly  wasted  and  lost  by  increased  irreg- 
ularity of  attendance. 

But  if  these  schools  had  been  kept  for  only  38  days 
each,  instead  of  76,  and  ihoso  8258  scholars  had  at- 
tended for  that  term  of  time  uniformly  and  constantly 
— so  as  to  have  avoided  all  the  embarrassments  and 
hindrances  of  irregular  attendance, — wo  must  believe 
the  aggregate  benefit  would  have  been  greater  than 
that  derived  from  this  average  attendance  of  47  days, 
at  different  and  uncertain  periods.  Let  us  then  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  lose.  Assuming 
that  in  the  2050  (or  more)  districts  in  the  Stale  there 
were  2500  schools  taught  for  an  average  term  of  76 
days,  and  estimating  the  board  of  teachers  at  $1,00 
per  week,  and  tbeit  wages  at  $4,50  per  month,  the 
expense  of  the  summer  schools  for  these  two  items 
was  about  $33,81  to  each  school;  or  upwards  of 
$82,000  for  the  2500  schools.  Allowing  then  that 
half  this  sum  was  wasted,  every  one  can  figure  for 
himself  what  it  amounts  to — and  every  one  ought  also 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  inquiry  whether  it  was  good 
economy  for  tho  Stale  lo  throw  that  sum  away  in  a 
single  summer. 

The  average  age  of  the  312  teachers  whose  reports 
have  been  received,  is  19.3  years  ;  being  three  years 
less  than  the  average  age  of  teachers  for  the  previous 
winter.  This  result  was  in  some  measure  anticipated, 
as  it  is  known  that  females  ordinarily  commence  teach- 
ing at  an  earlier  age  than  males.  The  number  of  sea- 
sons taught  by  these  312  teachers  averages  3.7  each 
— being  just  one  season  less  than  the  average  for  iho 
teachers  of  the  winter  schools.  Assuming  that  ono 
third  of  the  number— which  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  females  employed  in  the  winter  schools — had 
taught  both  summer  and  winter,  it  would  appear  lhat 
the  average  age  at  which  our  females  commence 
teaching  is  about  17  years.  This  is  at  best  a  some- 
what early  period  in  life  to  undertake  the  responsible 
work  of  training  the  youthful  mind  and  heart.  But  aa 
the  minds  of  females  are  generally  about  as  well  matu- 
red at  that  age  as  those  of  males  are  at  20,  and  as  fe- 
males aro  very  likely  to  engage  in  more  exclusive  du- 
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ties  when  a  suitable  offer  is  made  them,  it  is  doublleH 
well  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  common 
achool  at  as  early  a  period  as  they  can  be  suitably  pre- 
pared for  it.  And  if  they  will  make  the  right  effort 
to  secure  this  preparation,  perhaps  we  should  not  com- 
plain of  their  entering  upon  the  work  at  so  earlv  an 
age  aa  17  year*. 

The  belief  was  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report, 
that  the  average  wages  of  teachers  of  summer  schools 
would  be  found  not  to  exceed  $ 4,50  per  month.— 
The  average,  however,  fur  the  312  whose  reports  are 
received,  is  $4,84  per  month — ranging  from  $5,40 
in  Bennington  county  to  $4,38  in  Caledonia.  Leav- 
ing out  Bennington  and  Windham  counties,  which 
may  have  been  somewhat  beneficially  influenced  by 
their  proximity  to  a  State  in  which  a  higher  estimate 
is  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  teacher's  services,  the 
average  wages  paid  in  the  remaining  184  districts  was 
$4,51  per  month.  Hut  it  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  returns  appear  to  be  from  a  class  of  districts 
belter  than  the  average  for  the  Slate— larger,  wealthier, 
and  probably  paying  higher  wages.  And  the  belief 
is  still  entertained,  that  the  average  for  the  whole 
State,  if  fully  and  fairly  ascertained,  would  not  much 
exceed  $4,50  per  month. 

But  a  difference  of  34  cents  per  month  in  the  wa- 
ges of  a  teacher  is  too  small  a  matter  to  spend  words 
upon.  Be  the  average  $4,50,  or  $4,84,  the  fact  is, 
in  either  case,  a  humiliating  one.  So  meagre  a  com- 
pensation is  unjust — grossly  and  monstrously  unjust — 
not  merely  to  ihe  teachers  themselves,  but  to  our  chil- 
dren. Can  the  female  afford  to  incur  the  expense 
necessary  to  secure  the  proper  fitness  for  the  employ* 
mentof  leaching,  when  the  only  pecuniary  privilege^) 
to  which  it  can  admit  her  is  that  of  obtaining,  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  or  perchance  for  six 
or  seven,  less  than  half  the  monthly  wages  obtained 
in  other  pursuits  which  afford  constant  employment! 
Can  she,  on  the  promise  of  so  inadequate  a  relurn  for 
her  expenditures,  procure  the  necessary  books,  and 
avail  herself  of  those  other  means  of  instruction  and 
improvement  which  are  requisite  if  she  would  per- 
form well  her  delicate,  difficult,  and  responsible  work  T 
Can  she  afford  to  attend  the  Normal  School,  or  the 
Teachers'  Institute,  where  she  may  bo  guided  into 
higher  and  brighter  fields  of  thought— where  visions 
of  greater  excellence  shall  be  presented  before  her, 
and  where  she  may  learn  how  to  lure  and  guide  the 
subjects  of  her  educational  charge  along  the  radiant 
path  of  knowledge  into  those  same  bright  regions  in- 
to  which  she  has  herself  been  led!  Is  it  not  a  mis- 
erable encouragement  that  she  has  to  make  an  effort 
to  fit  herself  for  a  laborious  and  anxious  employment, 
so  long  as  she  knows  that  when  prepared  to  enter 
upon  it,  her  terms  of  compensation,  however  unrea- 
sonably ;'  reasonable  "  they  may  already  be,  must  still 
be  M  beat  down  " — that  committees  will  even  haggle 
and  stickle  about  the  difference  of  a  "  York  shilling  " 
per  week?  Might  Bhe  not  well  be  disheartened,  and 
shrink  from  such  a  practical  illustration  of  the  idea 

"  Beneath  the  lowest  depths 
A  deeper  ftitl "! 

is  beat  down 


with  the  female,  the  reductive 
to  the  ninepence  and  the  sixpence.  A 
within  my  knowledge,  the  last  summer, 
young  lady  who  might  fairly  bo  ranked  as  a  I 
teacher,  was  applied  to  to  teach  a  school  of  some  fifty 
or  more  scholars.  Her  terms  were  $  1,50  per  week. 
But  the  committee  believed— honestly  I  doubt  not— 
that  the  district  would  not  justify  them  in  paying  so 
high  wages ;  and  she  was  finally  obliged  to  come 
down  to  "  eight  and  three  pence  " !  Even  then  the 
committee  felt  some  misgiving,  lest  they  should  be 
censured  for  having  paid  too  high.  But  perhapa  the 
district  were  tolerably  well  satisfied,  on  the  ground 
that,  even  as  things  were,  the  teacher  had  been  "got 
down  ninepence  a  week."  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  property  in  this  district  could  not  probably  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  $60,000. 

Now  this  is  not  related  as  an  un parallelled  occur- 
rence— but  on  the  contrary  as  a  common  specimen — 
if  not  a  very  fair  one — of  every  summer's  transac- 
tions. It  is  a  mirror  in  which  it  is  •DDrehended  that 
very  many  districts  in  the  Slate  might  see  some  fea- 
tures in  their  own  history  pretty  distinctly  reflected. 
How  many  districts,  last  summer,  beat  down  their 
teacher  from  one  dollar  to  "  five  and  three  pence  "  per 
week?    How  many  from  five  shillings  to  "  four  and 

six  "?    How  many  but  for  the  credit  of  the  Stale, 

if  not  for  compassion's  sake,  we  will  forbear  to  ask 
any  more  questions. 

But  this  subject  cannot  be  presented  in  so  clear  a 
light  as  it  should  be,  without  shutting  more  fully  and 
definitely  than  the  proper  limits  of  this  paper  will  per- 
mit, how  much  more  lucrative  other  employments  are 
than  teaching — and  how  much  expense  at  the  same 
time  needs  to  be  incurred  in  order  lo  secure  the  desir- 
able qualifications  for  this  latter  service — in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  an  able  discharge  of  its  duties  re- 
quires the  highest  grade  of  talents,  and  that  it  is  a 
work  which  involves  the  most  weighty  responsibility 
of  any  human  employment.  But  it  is  believed  that 
all,  from  their  own  observation,  may  sec  and  know  at 
least  so  much  as  this— that  the  female  can  have,  un- 
der the  present  state  of  things,  no  inducement,  drawn 
from  the  hope  of  a  fair  pecuniary  recompense,  to 
make  any  effort  to  fit  herself  properly  for  the  employ- 
ment of  teaching.  And  we  cannot  expect,  nor  would 
it  be  reasonable  to  require,  that  puro  self-sacrificing 
motives  should  so  far  supply  the  place  of  all  others, 
as  that  onr  children  should  not,  in  the  result,  suffer 
through  a  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  their 
teachers.  If  we  are  not  ourselves  ready  to  do  justice 
for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  it  would  come  with  an 
ill  grace  from  us  to  complain  that  others  will  not  be- 
come martyrs  for  their  sakes.  If  we  grudge  a  pit- 
tance of  our  ample  means  to  provide  food  for  their 
minds  and  souls,  let  us  not  complain  that  a  devoted 
few,  out  of  pure  benevolence,  will  not  sacrifice  their 
all  to  furnish  it. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  generally  under- 
stood that  Ihc  good  teacher's  worth  is  appreciated, 
and  that  the  serviced  of  such  an  one  would  be  secur- 
ed, if  possible,  at  almost  any  cost — then  those  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  lalent*,  with  a  natural  adapied- 

ncsa  lo  ihc  employment,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of 
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receiving  an  adequate  reward  for  their  labors,  would 
prepare  for  ibis  noblest  work — aspiring  to  that  higher 
excellence  whieh  we  would  ao  gladly  see  thern  attain. 
We  might  then  hope  to  find,  prepared  to  air  hands, 
those  to  whom  we  might  securely  commit  ihe  mould- 
ing of  our  children's  character-  and  the  guidiog  oi 
their  immortal  spirits — confidently  treating  that  they 
would  bo  led  steadily  along,  in  tho  pleasant  paths  of 
truth  and  wisdom,  into  those  fields  of  higher  and  no- 

oicr  culture?,  wuerc  cicvaicu  uiougtiia,  pun?  purposes, 

and  holy  aspiration,  dwell. 

ti.  Eaton. 

Enoaburgh,  Feb.,  1848. 


For  the  Sehool  Journal. 

School  Government. 

[Keatl  by  Rcv.H.O.Hiatav,  of  Caatleton,  before  &  Contention 
of  Teachers  and  other',  hold  at  Poult  t»ey,  Jan.  — ,  184H.] 

Where  can  there  be  order  without  government  ? 
The  very  elements  of  the  world  are  subject  to  gov- 
ernment— the  incessant  control  of  established  laws. 
Suspend  these  laws,  or  let  an  interregnum  come  npon 
the  materials  which  compose  this  earth  and  ourselves ; 
and  what  desolation,  what  confusion  and  chaos  would 
ensue !  Deplorable  disorder  and  unprofitable  trouble 
are  always  consequent  upon  no-government.  In  civil 
matters,  any  government — absolute  monarchy  or  pure 
democracy — is  better  iban  none.  In  social  life,  how 
can  there  be  a  family  without  discord  and  wretched- 
ness, nnless  there  be  in  ono  member  authority,  and  in 
the  others  obedience,  or  in  all, obedience  to  fixed  prin- 
ciples t  Mo  of  a  school,  what  instruction  or  study 
can  there  be  in  it,  if  thero  be  not  government — that 
by  which  the  active  limbs  and  lively  minds  of  the 
children  shall  lie  regulated,  and  some  degree  of  order 
maintained  among  themt  "Order  is  heaven's  first 
law,"  saith  the  poet;  and  most  obviously  this  law 
must  be  understood  and  observed  in  the  school  room, 
or  no  useful  education  will  be  found  there. 

But  not  lo  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  order  and  of 
government  for  the  sake  of  order,  I  propose,  fur  tho 
sake  of  order,  in  my  few  remarks  to  notice  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  good  school  government,  and 
then  show  my  opinion  as  to  what  is  required  for  the 
attainment  of  it. 

Sometimes  the  great  difficulty  is  in  the  teacher  ; 
and  results  from  inexperience,  or  bad  early  training, 
or  erroneous  views  of  school  government.  The  com- 
mon remark,  that  a  young  person  is  likely  to  keep  as 
good]  a  school  the  first  season  as  ever  afterwards,  may 
be  verified  in  some  rare  cases  ;  but  they  are — at  least 
ought  to  be— exceedingly  rare.  Experience  is.orwoutd 
be,  an  important  aid  of  every  faithful  school  teacher; 
and  in  no  part  of  his  task  more  than  in  governing  his 
school.  Not  all  well  qualified  instructors  esn  use  the 
same  means  with  the  same  results.  Some  can  control 
by  the  sweet  tones  of  affection  and  words  of  persua- 
sion much  more  than  others  con.  Some  can  produce 
much  more  effect  than  others  hya  severe  and  piercing 
look.  Some  ean  govern  well  without  appearing  to 
govern  at  all ;  while  others,  in  order  to  govern  at  all, 
must  assert  and  maintain  a  pedagogical  authority  vis- 


ible through  the  whole  district.  Diversities  of  gifts 
in  the  teachers,  require  some  diversity  in  the  manner 
of  maintaining  order  in  their  schools.  And  no  other 
guide  is  equal  to  experience  for  showing  them  what 
methods  of  governing  are  best  adapted  to  their  pecu- 
liar talents. 

Again,  every  one,  that  is  not  accustomed  to  self- 
government,  is  sadly  disqualified  to  rule  over  the  little 
subjects  of  a  district  school.  Let  the  teacher's  reason 
be  once  dethroned  and  passion  bear  the  sway  in  the 
presence  of  his  pupils,  and  they  will  ever  after  doubt 
his  right  to  exercise  authority  over  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  a  misdemeanor,  they  will  more  reluc- 
tantly comply  with  his  demands.  A  teacher  irritated 
and  inflicting  punishment  in  anger  !  Who  will  blind- 
fold the  school  that  they  may  not  see  it  and  spurn  his 
control* 

And  further,  if  he  mistakes  the  object  of  the  school 
— if  he  makes  government  and  order  the  end,  inMead 
of  means  lo  an  end — if  he  thinks  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity his  principal  business,  he  will  not  govern  well,  be- 
sides failing  altogether  in  making  his  school  a  delight- 
ful resort  for  lovers  of  learning.  His  pupils  will  he  apt 
to  think  that  their  main  business  is  to  dodge  or  resist 
his  control ;  and  ten  to  one  they  will  keep  him  folly 
occupied  in  his  objectless  governing. 

The  variety  of  training  to  which  the  children  are 
accustomed  at  home,  constitutes  another  difficulty  in 
governing  the  district  school.  Some  are  ftom  fami- 
lies in  which  subordination  is  thorough,  and  obedience 
prompt  and  cheerful ;  others  from  homes  where  in- 
subordination and  misrule  and  turhulant  passions  are 
daily  exhibited ;  and  others  from  under  an  unsteady 
authority,  now  mild,  then  severe — now  strict,  anon 
lax.  It  must  be  difficult  to  subject  the  subjects  of  so 
different  domestic  discipline  to  the  same  school  disci- 
pline. 

Another  difficulty  has  sometimes  arisen  from  tho 
foolish  interference  of  some  parents  whose  indulged  and 
spoiled  child  has  been  visited  with  a  merited  chastise- 
ment. But  we  aie  happy  to  believe  that  lees  trouble 
springs  from  this  source  now  than  formerly.  Let  well 
qualified  instructors  be  more  generally  employed,  and 
thoir  employers  will  with  fewer  exceptions  sustain, 
instead  of  hindering,  necessary  discipline. 

But  enough  of  the  difficulties.  Come  we  now  to 
inquire,  by  what  meana  ean  they  be  overcome,  and 
tho  district  school  •room  present  a  scene  of  lively  in- 
terest in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge — not  being, 
as  sometimes  it  has  been,  a  theatre  of  tyranny,  or  of 
anarchy.  And  here  T  will  ventnre  a  word  abont  that 
much  mooted  question, — Is  it  proper  that  the  rod 
should  ever  he  used  in  school  ?  I  am  not  of  those 
who  discard  corporal  punishment  in  all  cases.  But  I 
would  that  it  should  be  the  "ctnyade  reserve"— sel- 
dom ealled  out.  The  whip,  or  ferule,  need  not  be,— 
ought  not  to  be — the  main  reliance  for  preserving  or- 
der in  the  school.  .  A  gentleman  or  lady,  of  enlight- 
ened views  and  kind  feelings,  and  endowed  with  a  lit- 
tle more  common  sense  than  ia  common  any  where, 
will  s/Wy-will  rack  the  invention  and  tssk  the  best 
energies  of  the  mind — lo  make  the  exercises  of  the 
school  as  inlereHing  as  possible  to  Ihe  scholars ;  for 
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the  more  tbey  aro  engaged  and  interested  in  their 
lessons,  the  less  punishment  or  government  will  bo  re- 
qoired.  Let  a  teacher  employ  his  skill  and  exercise 
his  care  principally  to  keep  all  the  scholars  awake  to 
the  easiness  of  acquiring  koowledge,  and  according 
to  his  success  in  these  efforts  will  be  the  ease  of  keep- 
ing good  order.  I  have  occasionally  felt  my  sympa- 
thies not  a  Utile  stirred  at  seeing  children  four  or  fire 
years  old  required  to  sit  near  together  and  wide 
awake,  yet  with  nothing  to  do.  The  wonder  is  not 
thai  instances  of  disobedience  to  snch  commands 
should  bo  frequent,  but  that  there  should  be  any  ex- 
amples of  obedience.  It  is  about  as  unreasonable  to 
require  such  statue-like  stillness  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, as  to  require  the  whole  school  to  sit  au  hour 
without  breathing.  If  living  animals  must  breathe, 
lively  children  must  do  something  more  than  breathe 
while  they  are  awake.  To  govern  a  school  well, 
then,  the  government  must  be  made  easy  by  keeping 
all  the  school  pleasantly  occupied  in  learning  some- 
thing useful.  Except  in  some  cases  as  a  punishment, 
a  pupil,  and  especially  one  of  the  youngest,  should 
sever  be  required  to  sit  si  ill  doing  nothing.  As  means 
of  order  and  government  no  less  than  of  instruction, 
every  school-room  should  have  an  assortment  of  fur- 
niture, as  sliding-balls,  blocks  of  various  geometrical 
figures,  and  outline  maps  ;  also  if  possible  an  orrery, 
or  at  least  a  globe.  A  supply  of  such  things  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  supersede  the  uso  of  whips ;  and  be 
more  pleasant  as  well  as  instructive. 

Another  means  of  making  government  easy  is  neat- 
ness, comfort,  and  wholcsomeness  in  the  schoolroom. 
Where  there  is  a  g  rcat  deficiency  of  these  things,  both 
scholars  and  teacher  will  be  more  restless,  impatient, 

Bnt  with  all  the  advantages  of  most  favorable  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  the  best  directed  efforts  of  a 
kind  and  judicious  leaoher,  the  exorcise  of  authority 
will  sometimes  be  demanded,  and  sometimes  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment.  This  should  always  be  as  light, 
and  especially  as  little  disgraceful,  as  possible,  and 
reach  the  end  of  repressing  disorder  and  constraining 
compliance  to  wholesome  rules. 

Habitually  respectful  treatment  from  the  teacher 
has  a  benign  influence  on  the  school  in  regard  to  dis- 
ci plioe.  Some  celebrated  sage  has  said  that  no  one 
is  fit  to  have  the  control  of  small  children  who  does 
not  regard  them  with  profound  reverence.  What 
would  such  an  one  think  if  he  should  hear  a  professed 
Teacher  dealing  out  to  one  and  another  in  the  school 
•ucb  epithets  and  commands  as  these  :  1  Bill,  don't  you 
let  me  catch  you  whispering  again,  you  roguish  vil- 
lian,  if  you  know  what  is  good  for  yourself.'  'Here 
Mel.,  you  little  mischief,  set  down  here  and  don't  you 
stir  again  till  school  is  out.'  Now  all  such  scolding  is 
a  serious  injury  to  every  child  accustomed  to  hear  tt. 
That  which  he  is  most  sure  to  learn  under  it  is  refrac- 
toriness. There  ought  to  be  nothing  that  approxi- 
mates towards  it.  On  the  other  band,  treat  them  with 
respect,  and  thus  cultivate  in  them  a  high  degree  of 
•elf  respect;  and  then  ordinarily  they  will  almost 
govern  themselves.  A  gentle  sway  of  the  teacher 
will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  good  order.    Even  the 


youngest  in  school  shon'd  not  always  be  addrrcssed 
in  the  dictatorial  form  of  command,  but  often  in  the 

ers  err  in  always  taking  upon  themselves  to  deride 
what  is  right  and  what  wrong ;  whereas  the  conscience 
of  the  scholar  should  be  often  appealed  to  —his  mind 
be  exercised  to  discern  good  and  evil— and  be  be  led 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  moral  character  of  his  own 
acts. 

It  may  not  be  useless  here  to  Ray  a  word  about  I  be 

place  which  the  teacher  occopies  in  the  school-room. 
He  will  not,  of  course,  be  stationary,  fastened  in  one 
spot  like  a  monument.  Yet  he  will  naturally  occupy 
some  spot  more  than  any  other;  and  it  is  important 
that  this  stand-point  should  be  where  as  much  of  the 
school  as  possible  shall  be  directly  before  his  eyes. 
A  school  in  full  view  will  need  less  governing,  than 
if  one  half  or  one  fotrrth  of  it  were  commonly  behind 
his  book.  To  be  seen  by  the  teacher  greatly  assists 
the  scholar  in  self-government. 

Another  important  aid  in  securing  good  order  and 
docility  in  a  school  is,  tho  influence  of  daily  prayer. 
Let  a  teacher  in  a  devotional  exercise  remind  himself 
and  his  pupils  of  the  all-seeing  Eye— let  him  thus  be 
seen  to  fear  God — to  be  thankful  for  his  mercies,  and 
to  depend  on  him  for  every  blessing  desired,  and  all 
the  benefits  of  good  order  and  good  feeling  will  be 
greatly  promoted.  Prayer,  appropriate  and  devout, 
though  limited  to  three  or  four  minutes — and  in  school 
it  should  not  much  exceed  such  limits — would  culti- 
vate every  good  quality  of  teacher  and  learners.  And 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  here 
in  a  Christian  land,  it  is  believed  that  but  few  districts 
would  grudge  the  time  for  such  an  exercise. 

In  conclusion  then  let  mc  recapitulate  :  To  govern 
well  any  school  the  teacher  must  govern  himself — 
must  govern  not  for  the  sake  of  governing,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end— must  not  govern  too  much,  but  as 
far  as  possible  lead  the  pupils  to  govern  themselves — 
must  have  a  room  convenient  and  comfortable  and 
supplied  with  some  suitable  apparatus — mast  not  de- 
light in  severity  of  punishments  or  in  degrading  the 
wayward,  and  must  by  no  means  degrade  himself  by 
vulgar  scolding.  And  further,  a  decided  religions  in- 
fluence is  important  in  ils  bearing  on  the  government 
of  tho  school,  besides  all  its  other  bearings. 


Town  Superintendents. 

In  the  Report  from  Lamoille  County  it  is  stated  that 
one  of  the  town  Superintendents  went  into  every 
school  district  last  winter,  and  delivered  lectures ; 
which  tended  very  much  to  increase  the  interest  on 
the  subject  of  schools. 

The  Superintendent  in  Windsor  sent  a  printed  let- 
ter to  the  parents,  teachers,  aod  scholars  in  each  dis- 
trict, at  the  opening  of  the  winter  schools. 

The  Superintendent  iu  Barton  got  up  an  annual 
celebration  on  the  22nd  of  January  which  was  attend* 
ed  by  the  County  Superintendent,  who  delivered  an 
Address,  as  did  also  Rev.  L.  H.  Stone.  Rev.  D. 
Doxter  and  Dr.  Damon  also  made  remarks.  The 
weather  was  unpropitious;  but  nearly  the  whole  area 
of  the  new  meeting  house  was  filled  with -school  chil- 
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dren,  who  flocked  iu,  with  smiles  sad  banocis,  from 
all  parts  of  the  town.  AH  were  so  well  pleased,  that 
it  is  intended  to  have  such  a  celebration  annually. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  this  convention,  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  annual  celebration  of  the  common  schools  of 
Barton,  is  an  occasion  highly  interesting  and  cheering 
to  every  fiiend  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  more  cheering  still  shall  it  be,  if 
the  teachers  present  return  to  their  respective  fields 
of  labor,  again  to  engage  in  their  arduous  duties  with 
an  enlivened  zeal  and  dear  understanding  of  iheir  work, 
and  a  deeper  consciousness  of  its  vast  responsibilities. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
teachers  deeply  to  interest  themselves  in  the  mora) 
training  of  their  pupils,  and  that  so  long  as  litis  shall 
be  neglected,  their  first  and  most  important  work  will 
remain  unaccomplished  and  their  pupils  uneducated. 

Resolved,  That  highly  as  we  prize  literary  and  sci- 
entific knowledge,  yet  we  are  fully  persuaded  it 
should  ever  be  the  servant  of  religion  and  not  her  mas- 
ter." 

One  Superintendent  in  Bennington  county  made  a 
written  Report  at  the  Town  Meeting  in  March,  last 
year.  We  shall  hope  to  find  that  it  is  done  extensive- 
ly the  present  year,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  such 
reports,  or  extracts  from  them,  for  use  in  the  Journal. 

Fur  the  School  Journal. 

Moral  Education. 

NO.  II. 

Here  our  question  once  more  recurs.    If  our  pres- 
ent course  is  wrong,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
in  this  respect  1    From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  the  true  course  is  simply  to  avoid  corrupting 
the  child  by  instilling  or  fostering  false  motives  of  ac- 
tion, which  we  are  all,  both  as  teachers  and  parents, 
but  too  apt  to  do,  and  to  give  his  conscience  strength 
and  activity,  by  constant  regular  exercise,  before  it 
has  been  perverted  by  the  evil  tendencies  which  every 
where  surround  him.    It  is  to  form  a  habit  of  consult- 
ing conscience  on  all  occasions  ;  a  habit  of  determin- 
ing with  ease  and  rapidity  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, right  and  wrong ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  to 
enlist  the  force  of  habit  in  favor  of  the  right  and  the 
true,  and  against  the  wrong  and  the  false.  For,  though 
the  germs  of  virtue  exist  in  the  human  soul,  they  may 
lie  dormant  through  life.    Pains,  therefore,  should  be 
taken  to  rouse  and  develop  them.    Like  all  other  fac- 
ulties, the  conscience  is  strengthened  and  cherished 
by  exercise,  more  especially  by  regular  exercise, 
while  it  is  equally  sure  to  be  enfeebled  and  deadened 
by  inaction.    What  once  was  effected  with  difficulty, 
by  frequent  practice  comes  to  be  done  with  the  great- 
est facility.    Habit  makes  the  hardest  thing  easy. — 
We  see  what  power  of  muscle  the  arm  of  the  black- 
smith acquires  by  the  habitual  use  of  the  ponderous 
sledge  :  we  learn  what  wonderful  strength  the  memo- 
ry attains  by  those  who  constantly  exercise  that  fac- 
ulty.   In  like  mauner  are  our  moral  faculties  invigo- 
rated by  use,  weakened  by  disuse.      The  more  fre- 
quently we  use  our  conscience,"  says  President  Way- 
laud,  "  in  judging  between  actions  as  right  and  wrong, 


the  more  easily  shall  we  learn  to  judge  correctly.  He 
who,  before  every  action  will  deliberately  ask  himself 
'  Is  this  right  or  wrong,'  .will  seldom  mistake  what  is 
his  duty.  And  children,"  continues  the  President, 
"  may  do  this  as  well  as  grown  persons." 

It  lias  bf;en  well  observed,  that  if  you  obliterate  tbe 
conscience  from  man's  constitution,  you  at  once  strike 
from  his  mind  half  his  motives  to  action ;  for  the  ques- 
tion "  Is  it  right  to  bo  done,"  always  recurs,  as  well 
as  "  Is  it  desirable."  The  brute  knows  what  is  good 
in  the  light  of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions  as 
well,  nay,  better  than  man  ;  but  man  enjoys  the  infi- 
nitely higher  prerogative  of  knowing  what  is  worthy 
of  pursuit,  considered  in  the  light  of 'moral  and  con- 
scientious perceptions.  Without  tbe  conscience,  man 
would  perpetually  move  within  the  limits  of  a  circle, 
the  centre  of  which  was  himself.  But  this  places  him 
beyond  such  limits,  and  enables  him,  on  suitable  oc- 
casions, to  act  with  exclusive  reference  to  God,  to  bis 
fellow-man,  to  the  universe. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  whole  matter  within  tbe  com- 
pass of  a  nut-shell.  The  teacher  must  keep  the  con- 
science of  his  pupils  in  continual  exercise,  ile  must 
daily,  hourly,  present  moral  actions  before  them,  and 
call  for  their  decision  whether  they  are  rig  hi  or  wrong. 
The  little  fellows  must  form  a  Mobil  of  looking  at  every 
thing  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  reading  a  moral  les- 
son in  each  event  of  life.  The  teacher  must  repeat 
the  question  "  Is  this  right  or  wrong  t"  over  and  over, 
and  over  again,  until  the  consciences  of  his  pupils  ac- 
quire a  liahxt  of  suggesting  it  of  their  own  accord  ;  till 
listening  to  the  right,  and  rejecting  the  wrong,  be- 
comes a  settled  principle  of  their  lives ;  till  Virtue 
comes  to  bo  regarded  as  the  supreme  good,  wrong- 
doing to  be  viewed  with  habitual  loathing  and  dis- 
gust. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  remain  satisfied 
with  merely  scanning,  reasoning,  and  judging  of  the 
character  and  actions  of  others.  These,  indeed,  are 
valuable  ;  but  chiefly  as  aids  in  enabling  us  the  more 
effectually  and  distinctly  to  appreciate  and  direct  our 
own.  it  is  on  these  latter  that  we  should  bestow  our 
roost  earnest,  close-searching  attention.  Every  action, 
whether  performed  in  the  school  or  in  Ihe  play-ground, 
that  admits  of  being  viewed  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ; 
every  passion  ot  inward  movement  brought  to  the 
light  of  day  by  the  countenance,  should  undergo  a 
most  earnest  and  close-searching  analysis.  But  this 
should  be  performed  by  the  little  actor  himself.  All 
thai  is  supplied  by  the  teacher  should  be  merely  sug- 
gestions in  the  form  of  queslioos.  Tbe  nature  of  the 
act  should  be  determined  by  tbe  actor  himself.  Nor 
will  tho  danger  of  a  bias  or  false  judgment  be  so  great 
as  might  be  supposed.  In  a  school  where  the  con- 
sciences of  all  the  pupils  are  bright  and  active  from 
continual  exercise,  where  thesnmoor  a  similar  action 
has  been  the  object  of  frequent  scrutiny,  has  often 
passed  through  tbe  childish  ordeal,  he  will  find  it  next 
to  impossible  to  hido  the  true  uature  of  his  deeds  or 
thoughts  either  from  himself  or  from  others. 

Bui  are  our  teachers  capable  of  conducting  an  exer- 
•    cise  of  this  uature  without  assistance !    Can  they  sup- 
ply, extempore,  a  series  of  moral  pictures  perfectly 
,    intelligible  to  the  infant  mind,  and  furnish  suitable 
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qaettiona  for  the  exercise  of  the  conscience  upon 
them?  To  look  for  this,  for  the  present  at  least,  is 
to  expect  too  much.  The  teachers  are  evidently  un- 
prepared for  any  such  duly.  It  becomes  necessary, 
then,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest  in  introducing  moial 
education  into  llio  schools,  that  they  be  supplied  with 
proper  facilities  for  this  most  important  task,  and  I 
now  proceed  to  show  how  this  may  be  done. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  society  was  incorporated  in 
New-England,  with  ihe  express  view,  among  others, 
of  introducing  moral  culture  into  the  schools,  and  more 
particularly  into  the  primary  school.  For  the  society 
were  well  aware,  that  to  neglect  the  education  of 
early  youth,  or  lofnrnish  childhood  with  false  motives 
of  action,  with  the  idea  of  rectifying  the  latter,  or  sup 
plying  the  former,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  was  a 
coarse  which  alt  experience  had  shown  to  be  ruinous. 
They  confine  their  views,  therefore,  at  present,  to  two 
(Treat  olijecte.  The  first  is,  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  upon  an  extensive  and  liberal  plan. 
As  the  society  believe  that  a  wrong  commencement  of 
education  is  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
reform,  this  Normal  School  is  intended  exclusively 
for  females,  and  moral  education  is  to  be  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  attention. 

The  next  great  objeet  of  the  Society  was  to  procure 
proper  facilities  to  enable  the  teacher  to  carry  their 
views  into  effect.  The  first  difficulty  that  suggested 
itself  was  the  want  nf  time  in  the  schools.  It  waa 
wion  perceived  that  moral  teaching  must  be  incorpo- 
rated with  some  other  study,  and  that  a  universal  one, 
or  the  ready  excuse,  "  I  have  no  time,"  would  be 
continually  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  teachers.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  medium  seemed  so  proper, 
none  presented  such  ample  opportunities  as  reading 
lessons,  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  truth.  A  com- 
mittee was  accordingly  charged  with  the  examination 
of  the  reading  books  now  in  use,  more  especially  those 
tor  the  younger  classes,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
connecting  those  that  might  be  adopted  with  a  series 
ofmoral  questions  suitable  for  the  full  development  of 
the  youthful  conscience.  The  impracticability  of  this 
scheme,  however,  was  soon  discovered.  Moral  les- 
sons were  found  to  be  very  sparsely  scattered  through 
all  the  books  fur  early  youth,  and  the  few  attempts  at 
moral  reasoning  were  so  distorted  by  the  vicious 
course  already  alluded  to,  of  presenting  wrong  motives 
of  action  to  childhood,  as  to  render  them,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  worse  than  useless.  A  single 
o sample  will  make  this  sufficiently  obvious.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  might  be  offered.  In  one  of  the  best 
books  which  came  under  review,  there  is  a  story  of  a 
wicked  hoy,  named  Jack,  who  tries  to  persuade  Hairy, 
his  companion,  to  break  into  an  orchard.  Harry  re- 
fuses, and  leaves  him  ;  and  on  his  return  finds  the 
wall  has  fallen  on  winked  Jack,  and  broken  his  leg. 
The  owner  of  the  orchard,  who  had  heard  all  that  had 
passed  betwoen  tho  boys,  rewards  Harry  with  a  hat- 
ful of  applea  for  his  honesty.  He  shows  the  fruit  to 
his  mother,  and  assures  her  thst  he  is  note  convinced 
that  children  sre  always  happiest  when  thry  Jo  right. 
New  this  story  and  its  morals,  like  most  of  those  we 
meet  with  in  school  books,  would  answer  on  excellent 
per  prise,  il  outward  success  were  always  accordtd  in 


this  life  to  good  actions,  and  failure  and  punishment 
to  evil  deeds.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
very  same  day ;  yes,  the  very  same  hoar,  Harry  or 
the  reader  might  meet  with  a  good  child  in  real  life 
overtaken  by  misfortunes,  a  wicked  one  triumphantly 
successful.  What  would  be  thonght  then  ?  A  simi- 
lar coarse  of  reasoning  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  "  children  are  always  happiest  wfxn 
they  do  wrong  "  or  bis  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  would 
be  su  perplexed  and  confounded,  that  he  would  prob- 
ably raise  his  hands  and  exclaim,  like  many  children 
of  larger  growth,  Oh !  what  a  mysterious  Providence ! 
But  the  fact  is,  the  only  mystery  lies  in  our  false  teach- 
ing. The  rewards  of  virtue  are  sure.  But  they  are 
of  a  spiritual,  not  of  a  sensual  nature.  They  lie  with- 
in. God  never  promised  either  outward  success  or 
immunity  from  accidents  to  the  good,  and  we  wrong 
children  exceedingly  when  we  teach  them  so.  Mis- 
anthropy and  scepticism  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  such 
a  doctrine.  "For  it  is  completely  at  variance  with  truih. 
Success  is  the  result  chiefly  of  foresight,  industry, 
economy,  and  ptudence  ;  valuable  qualities  truly,  but 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  virtue. 

No  other  course,  then,  waa  left  for  the  Society, 
than  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  books  whose  moral 
doctrines  should  be  founded  on  entirely  different  prin- 
ciples. This  plan  has  been  carried  into  effect.  A 
series  of  books  ha?  been  written  and  published,  gradu- 
ally progressive  from  the  first  short  sentences  for  in- 
fancy, to  reading  suitable  for  children  of  from  IS  la 
14  years  of  age.  In  these,  the  great  aim,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart  and  affections,  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment.  Every  lesson  elicits  some  im- 
portant moral  truth,  not  by  dry  precepts,  or  dogmatic 
assertions,  heard  but  to  be  forgotten,  but  drawn  out 
of  the  child's  own  mind,  by  questions  arising  natural- 
ly from  the  subject ;  and  addressed  directly  to  his  con- 
science, thus  keeping  it  in  a  constant  healthy  exercise. 
The  morality  of  these  books  is  placed,  not  on  any  aen- 
sual  motive,  but  on  its  real  basis,  Duty,  on  the  Right, 
the  Just,  the  True.  "Is  this  right  or  wrong?" 

Is  it  just  or  unjust?"  Isil  true  or  falso?"  These 
are  the  questions  the  child  is  continually  called  on  to 
answer,  and  that  from  bis  own  mind,  without  piompt- 
iog  from  the  teacher.  Each  leason  is  wound  up  with 
a  precept  from  the  Bible,  bearing  on  the  subject  at  is- 
sue, which  those  teachers  who  have  used  the  books 
say,  are  never  at  variance  with  the  answers  of  the 
child.  How,  indeed,  should  they?  Both  proceed 
from  the  same  Great  Author.  To  use  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  These  children  show  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  thiir  hearts. 

A  most  precious  intellectual  advantage  arises  from 
this  species  of  moral  training,  which  was  wholly  un- 
looked  for.  The  questions  usually  appended  to  books 
of  this  nature  serve  merely  as  an  exercite  for  the 
memory.  They  draw  from  the  child  nothing  but  a 
simple  account  of  what  has  been  read.  But  this  ex- 
ercise makes  the  child  an  active  agent,  not  a  mere 
passive  recipient  of  instruction.  The  object  is  not  sim- 
ply to  bring  out  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  read. 
The  gist  of  the  questions  is  not,  *•  what  did  this  or 
that  person  say,  or  do,  or  think?"  It  is  *•  what  do 
you  think,  what  Is  your  opinion  of  this  or  thai  moral 
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act  or  intention  ?"  The  moat  important  faculties  of 
the  .-Bind,  attention,  reflection,  deliberation,  companion. 
Judgment,  aro  actively  employed  in  the  process  as 
well  as  the  memory. 

Now,  may  not  the  peculiarity  just  noticed  be  con- 
sidered Ute  great  intellectual  desideratum,  the  crying 
want  of  our  primary  schools !  We  have  now,  we  have 
always  had  a  sufficient  development  of  the  memory. — 
But  in  which  of  oar  school-studies  has  the  child  been 
called  on  to  ihink  for  himself*  Wbst  intellectual 
gymnasium  lias  been  provided  to'  fit  him  for  a  ready 
and  true  decision  as  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
Christian  ;  to  give  turn  habits  of  self-reliance,  and  to 
enable  him  to  detect  the  fallacies  to  which  he  will  be 
exposed  ?  to  rescue  him  from  the  snares  of  the  dema- 
gogue, the  infidel,  the  fanatic?  In  short,  where  will 
lie  find  an  exercise  that  will  require  him  to  reflect,  to 
deliberate,  to  compare,  to  decide!  In  the  exercises 
which  the  Society  hare  thus  provided  for  the  schools, 
these  important  faculties  ate  kept  steadily  employed. 
And  that,  too,  on  the  most  momentous  subjects  which 
can  occupy  the  mind  of  man,  viz  :  the  conduct  of  life, 
the  decision  between  right  and  wrong.  And  what  is 
it  but  the  greater  or  less  development  of  these  very 
faculties  which  constitutes  the  intellectual  difference 
in  the  human  race  ?  which  distinguishes  the  man  of 
genius  from  tho  fool ?  Let  them  remain  but  slightly 
developed,  or  when  developed  let  them  be  impaired, 
and  how  confused  the  thoughts,  how  apt  to  be  lost  in 
obscure  reverie  ?  Even  the  perceptions  of  the  senses 
are  blunted.  On  the  contrary,  let  these  faculties  be 
judiciously  unfolded,  and  fully  excicised,  and  how 
clear  and  distinct  will  be  the  thoughts,  how  complete- 
ly will  the  child  acquire  the  control  of  his  mind !  Can, 
then,  an  exercise  be  prized  loo  highly  which  cultivates 
them  at  so  early  an  age,  before  dreamy  and  slovenly 
habits  have  been  suffered  to  take  root.  The  knowl- 
edge, too,  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  mind, 
is  like  food  eaten  with  appetite.  It  digests  well. — 
It  benefits  the  system  far  beyond  what  is  crammed  into 
us  by  our  teachers .  Dymo.nd. 

Tub  Close  or  thi  Winter  Schools  is  a  favor- 
able time  for  parents  and  teachers  to  review  their 
work,  with  distinct  reference  to  the  future.  If  but 
one  man  in  each  district  would  do  this  faithfully,  it 
could  hardly  fail  of  resulting  in  great  good.  Where- 
in and  bow  far  have  the  schools  failed  to  accomplish 
their  purpose?  What  has  been  lost  through  irregu- 
larity of  attendance — by  reason  of  inconvenient  or  un- 
comfortable school -houses— in  consequence  of  a  false 
economy  in  hiring  incompetent  teachers  because  they 
could  be  bad  cheap,  or  neglecting  to  procure  necessa- 
ry books  or  suitable  apparatus— for  waul  of  orJer  and 
stillness  in  the  schools — because  parents  failed  to  in- 
terest themselves  and  manifest  a  sympathy  with  the 
children  in  their  school  employments?  What  has 
been  the  moral  influence  in  the  school?  How,  in  a 
word,  may  the  experience  of  this  closing  season  be 
made  profitable  in  regard  to  the  future? 

The  conscientious  teacher  can  never  leave  a  school 
without  a  serious  review  of  his  own  course  in  re- 
gard to  it.  So  many  young  minds  and  unformed  char- 
acter* have  been  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  he  baa 


been  placed,  by  God  and  man,  in  circumstances  to  ex- 
ert a  powerful  influence  upon  them  all.  What  hat  he 
done  ?   What  might  he*  have  done  ? 


Preparing  to  Teach. 

It  is  too  common  an  impression  that  one  who  has 
gone  through  the  usual  studies  of  our  common  schools 
with  success,  must  of  course  be  qoalified  to  teach.  It 
is  an  error  that  employers  and  the  employed  ought  to 
get  rid  of  as  eoon  as  possible. 

The  Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  of  which 
Gov.  Slade  is  Secretary,  consider  it  important  that 
candidates  well  qualified  so  far  as  the  usual  studies 
are  concerned,  should  yet  meet  and  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  and  exercises  as  follows  . — 

Ijecturcs  on  the  best  method  of  Organizing  Schools. 

On  School  Government. 

On  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  Schools. 

On  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Geography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Draw- 
ing, Composition,  Vocal  Music,  Ac. 

On  the  influence  of  the  Teacher  in  the  community 
where  she  is  placed. 

To  these  lectures  are  to  be  added  : 

Lessons  on  Physiology  as  connected  with  tbe  pres- 
ervation of  Health. 

Examination  of  the  class  upon  the  lectures. 

Discussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  Lectures  in  the 
Class,  eliciting  the  results  of  the  experience  of  each. 

Visiting  Model  Schools  in  the  vicinity. 

The  more  intelligent  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  country  arc  guided  by  similar  views.  Hence 
tbe  establishment  of  Normal  Schools,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  education  of  teacher?. 

May  we  not  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend 
to  those  who  expect  to  leach  next  summer,  to  do  all 
they  can  towards  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  government,  and  especial- 
ly with  the  best  methods  of  forming  the  characters 
and  habits  of  children  by  means  of  schools? 


For  the  School  Journal. 

"  Conscience — 

«'  OH  Oive  IT  LEAVE  TO  SPEAK  !" 

Teachers  who  have  never  made  the  experiment  of 
the  cultivation  of  Conscience  in  their  pupils,  little 
know  how  much  it  might  aid  them  in  the  task  of  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  its  effects  will  be  more  readily 
apparent  on  some  minds  than  on  others,  according  to 
the  training  in  their  respective  homes.  But  example 
is  much,  and  the  instructions  of  a  valued  teacher  oft- 
en have  more  weight  than  those  of  parents,  chiefly 
because  they  are  not  so  constant.  Well  qualified 
teachers  ensure  a  respect  from  susceptible  children, 
nut  often  manifested  in  the  same  degree  to  others. 
I  am  sure  it  was  so  in  my  own  case,  having  never 
felt  greater  esteem  for  any  persons,  than  1  did  for  three 
excellent  and  devoted  teachers,  who  have  now  gone 
to  their  eternal  rest.  The  supposed  acquirements  of 
the  teacher  on  all  subjects  invest  him,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  youthful  chsrge,  with  a  halo  of  dignity,  unknown 
to  other  characters. 
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"Aud  itill  tho 
That  ono  small  head  could  carry  all  bo  knew." 

Now  if  he  has  tho  rocr  to  larrt  this  to  account,  his  in- 
fluenco  for  the  time  being  is  almost  unbounded. 

The  Bible  is  tbe  only  true  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  An  appeal  to  it  as  such,  is  never  disallowed 
in  a  Christian  country,  although  its  sentiments  some- 
times may  be  perverted.  Who  i  you  can  bring  Scrip- 
ture  to  bear  directly  ou  what  you  approve  or  disap- 
prove, you  have  strength  on  your  side,  a  "  knock- 
down  "  argument  to  the  conscieutioua.  Many  a  child 
who  had  indulged  in  deception  lias  quailed,  when  the 
passage  "  All  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
that  burnetii  with  fire  aod  brimstone, "  was  repeated  to 
him.  "  The  eyes  of  tbe  Lord  are  in  every  place,  be- 
holding the  evil  and  the  good,"  has  convicted  many 
a  one  of  concealed  iniquity. 

If  youth  are  taught  that  in  proportion  to  the  acquit- 
tal of  their  own  consciences  will  be  their  happiness,  and 
arc  reminded  of  it  from  time  to  time  as  they  do  well,  or 
transgress,  the  effect  will  bo  seen  in  their  deportment. 
"Try  to  do  right,  for  the  sake  of  doing  right"  and 
not  because  you  will  be  found  out  and  punished  if  you 
do  not,  is  worth  putting  in  gold,  and  placing  iu  every 
nursery  and  school-room  in  our  laud.  Said  a  young 
lady  to  a  teacher  long  after  her  school  days  had  ceas- 
ed, "  Yon  little  thought  such  a  giddy  gill  as  I  was, 
was  influenced  by  that  motto  in  our  school-room, "nam- 
ing the  above.  "  It  often  checked  me,  or  else  made 
me  honest  in  my  confessions,  when  I  had  done  any 
thing  out  of  the  way.  It  shows  tbe  meaning  of '  cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,'  &c,  for  it  often  occurs 
to  me  now,  and  1  am  sure  you  need  never  be  discour- 
aged in  trying  to  mako  one  conscientious."  And  yet 
this  young  person  was  irreligiously  educated,  and  ap- 
parently very  far  from  all  serious  thoughts.  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  *eed,  aud  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thy  hand,  for  thou  k  no  west  not  uhich  shall  pros- 
per, this  or  thai,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good." 
A  conscientious  account  given  in  by  each  pupil  at  the 
close  of  the  day  to  tho  teacher,  in  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  day's  duties,  is  a  very  interesting 
method  of  regulating  a  school.  Hut  in  order  to  this, 
there  must  exist  strong  mutual  conjidenie,  between  a 
teacher  and  pupils. 

The  perplexities  of  a  large  promiscuous  school  may 
be  diminished  if  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility 
can  be  impressed  upon  the  scholars.  Teaohing  school, 
or  going  to  school,  is  too  often  a  mere  nominal  thing. 
If  a  teacher  procures  a  situation  merely  because  he 
wants  the  pay,  and  has  no  conscience  about  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he  will  ordinarily  have  a  misera- 
ble school.  If,  desiring  employment,  another  enters 
into  teaching  with  all  hia  heart,  what  a  difference  is 
perceptible !  There  are  no  successful  schools,  with- 
out animated,  intelligent,  conscientious  teachers. — 
Arduous  as  are  tho  duties  of  such,  they  may  be  con- 
ducive of  much  enjoyment  to  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
even  in  this  thankless  and  fault  finding  generation. 
But  to  this  end,  conscience  must  be  sought  as  an  ally 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  until  it  is,  the  threefold 
aim  of  education,  inipiovemeut  in  mind,  in  manneis, 
and  iu  heart,  will  be  stilt  onatlaincd. 

K.  M.  W. 


Advance  w  Popular  Education.  An  infant 
school,  lately  foonded  by  the  Duke  8forxa  Ceearini, 
at  Gensano,  near  Rome,  is  the  first  that  has  ever  been 
established  in  or  near  Rome,  as  the  late  Pope  strictly 
forbade  the  formation  of  infant  schools.  The  reign- 
ing Pope,  has,  however,  sanctioned  the  infant  schools 
founded  by  the  Duke,  who  has  long  sought  to  intro- 
duce them  on  his  estates. 


ID*  This  number  of  the  Journal  is  filled  with  orig- 
inal articles ;  and  yet  we  omit  one  alieady  in  type. 
Let  none  be  discouraged  by  occasional  delays  in  the 
appearance  of  their  articles ;  but  all  take  care  to  keep 
na  well  supplied. 

Mathematical  Questions. 

1.  A  person  possesses  a  wagon,  with  a  mechani- 
cal cofllmar.ee  by  which  the  difference  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  wheels  on  a  journey  may  be 
determined.  It  is  known  that  each  of  the  fore-wheels 
is  5i,  and  that  each  of  the  hind-wheels  is  7 J  feet  in 
circumference.  Now  when,  in  a  journey,  the  fore- 
wheel  had  made  2000  revolutions  more  than  the  hind- 
wheel,  how  great  was  the  distance  traveled?  P. 

2.  A  person  purchases  a  certain  commodity  for 
$4500,  which  he  is  to  pay  for  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year.  He  agrees  with  the  seller  to  give  him  $  1500 
cash,  and  the  remaining  $3000  at  four  equal  periods, 
$750  each  time.  What  period  mnst  be  fixed  upon, 
so  that  neither  party  may  be  a  loser?  P. 

3.  A  certain  sum  is  to  be  paid  as  follows  :  $  1376 
in  five  months  ;  $2569  three  months  later  ;  and  the 
remainder  five  months  after  this.  If  tho  whole  sum 
be  paid  at  once,  it  must  take  place  in  ten  months. 
What  was  the  sum  to  be  paid  ?  P. 

Answer  to  the  1st  Question  in  No.  10. 

By  statement,  the  spring  ia  32  feet  higher  than  tho 
house  ;  the  first  branch  of  the  pine  tree  is  level  with 
the  spring  ;  and  the  foot  of  the  pine  is  32  feel  lower 
than  the  bouse.  Then, 

1003—3-22=24570.  J uw=15G.?-f  =the  length 
of  a  levtl  line  from  the  house  to  the  spring.  156.7-J-* 
-L-lB5*  =  5l80t.  Jsim  =  227.54-  =  the  distance 
from  the  house  to  a  spot  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  32 
feet  from  the  ground.  227.5-p+32*=52825. 
=220.8-}-;  which  ia  the  distance  fiom  the  house  to 
the  foot  of  the  pine  tree.  H.  II-  Babcoci. 

Thetford,  Feb.  5,  1648. 

Neatly  done— though  rather  loo 
ted.— Edb. 


Grammatical  Question. 

In  Bossuet's  Funeral  Eulogy  on  Henrietta  Maria  of 
Franco,  the  following  passage  occurs  :— "  He,  who 
reigns  in  the  heavens,  and  by  whom  all  kingdoms  are 
upheld,  to  whom  alone  Mongs  glory,  majesty,  and  in- 
dependence, is,  likewise,  the  only  being,"  &e.  Tbe 
verb  belongs  h  put  in  the  singular,  both  in  the  origin* 
al  and  in  the  translation.  Is  it  correct?  and,  if  so, 
why? 
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County  Agricultural  Societies. 

Most  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  hare 
lately  held  their  anneal  meetings,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  their  proceedings  are  published  in  the 
local  papers.  This  requisition  of  the  law  rendered 
it  undesirable  to  insert  in  oar  paper  the  proceedings 
at  length,  and  we  therefore  took  no  measures  to  pro- 
cure them.  We  now  gather  from  those  which  hare 
reached  as,  some  matters  of  general  interest,  leaving 
also  something  for  our  next  number.  The  proceed- 
ings of  all  the  societies  have  not  yet  reached  ns. 

Among  the  moat  valuable  articles  before  us  are 
Professor  Mcacham'a  Address  before  the  Addison 
County  Society ;  that  of  Roderick  Richardson,  Esq. 
before  the  Washington  County  Society ;  the  Report 
of  the  Chittenden  County  Pair,  by  the  Secretary, 
embraciog  Mr.  May's  Address  and  several  good  re- 
ports ;  and  the  Reports  of  the  Windsor  County  So- 
ciety. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  of  these  publications, 
that  the  report*  are  too  meagre  to  be  instructive,  in 
regard  to  fruit,  (or  instance,  in  most  cases  wc  are  only 
informed  that  premiums  were  awarded  so  and  so,  for 
the  best  six  specimens,  for  the  largest,  for  the  great- 
est variety,  &c.  In  the  Chittenden  County  Repot t 
wc  notice  some  improvement  in  this  respect — the 
kindt  of  fruit  which  took  the  premiums  being  nam- 
ed,—for  instance : 

"To  Joseph  Torrey,  of  Durlington,  for  the  best 
new  variety  of  fall  Apples — the  Gravenstein. 

To  Joseph  Torrey,  for  the  best  new  variety  of  win- 
ter Apples,  to  wit,— the  '  Jonathan.' 

To  Cbauncey  Goodrich,  for  the  best  five  BOrts  of 
winter  Apples — the  Hubhardston  Nonsuch,  Baldwin, 
Danver*  Winter  Sweet,  Roxbury  Russett,  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening. 

To  C.  Goodrich,  for  five  best  sorts  of  fall  Apples — 
the  Porter,  Gravenstein,  Scarlet  Nonpariel,  Potnme 
d'Neige  or  Fameuse,  anl  new  Baking  Sweet. 

To  John  N.  Pomeroy,  for  the  best  five  varieties  of 
fall  Pears— the  Bartlett,  St.  Michael's,  Gaoselt's 
Bergamot,  Seckel,  and  Van  Ness. 

To  Joseph  Torrey,  for  the  best  new  variety  of  fall 
Pear — '  Fondante  d'Automme.' 

To  John  N.  Pomeroy,  for  the  two  best  sorts  of 
winter  Pears— St.  Germain  and  Pound  Pear. 

To  Joseph  Torrey,  for  the  best  new  variety  of  win- 
ter Pear1 — Bear  re  Piel. 

To  Chauncey  Goodrich,  for  the  best  new  variety  of 
Plans— the  <  Lombard.' 

To  Byron  Stevens,  of  Essex,  for  the  best  specimen 
of  hardy  Grapes — tho  *  Lyman. '  " 

The  object  should  be  to  state  aa  definitely  as  possi- 
ble what  the  article  is,  that  takes  the  premium,  and 
whenever  practicable,  anything  peculiar  and  instruc- 
tive respecting  its  origin,  culture  or  production. 

Many  of  the  Reports  before  ns  were  evidently  pre- 
pared m  haste,  during  the  Fairs,  and  fail  to  do  jtatice 
either  to  the  subject*  or  the  authors.  And  in  the 
written*  statements  of  erops,  &c.  entered  for  premium,  J 


we  notice  a  similar  deficiency  in  most  eases,— the 
writers  not  having  taken  sufficient  pains  to  make  their 
papers  complete  and  instructive. 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

We  select  a  list  of  tho  more  prominent  premium 
Field  Crops. 

Wheat.  Charles  Hitchcock,  Pittsford,  2yj$  bush- 
els. Henry  Jones,  Northfield,  31  bushels  3  qts. — 
Solomon  Johnson,  nighgate,  35|.  A.  B.  Shepherd, 
Georgia,  30.  Allen  Smith,  Addison,  30,  18  qts.— 
George  Saxton,  Shelburnc,  3GJ.  Levi  Corostock, 
Shelburne,  30. 

Indian  Corn.  Col.  Smith,  St.  George,  200  bush- 
els ears.  C.  W.  Browncll,  Williston,  SIO^,  ears. 
Justus  Ketchum,  Barrc,  100.  Elisha  Hubbard,  Ber- 
lin, 200,  sound  cars.  S.  S.  Kelton,  Montpclier,  213, 
ears.  Merlin  Clark,  Castle  ton,  109^.  Walter 
Barton,  New-Haven,  120,  (average  of  3\  acres.) — 
Philo  England,  Fairfax,  127.  Theopilus  Barber, 
Swanton,  114. 

Oats.  Ora  Paul,  Pomfret,  51i  bushels,  n.  W. 
Lester,  Rutland,  78}.  Merlin  Clark,  Castleton,  75. 
Samuel  S.  Kelton,  Montpelier,  82J.  Iicvt  Robinson, 
Calais,  63.  Warner  Ford,  Essex,  79.  R.  W.  Nash, 
Sherburne,  70.    D.  D.  Bogue,  Enosburgh,  65. 

A.  H.  Davis  of  Marshfield,  raised  310  bushels  Po- 
tatoes to  the  acre;  D.  D.  Bogue,  Enosburgh,  321  ; 
Chailes  Blinn,  Shelburne,  I  acre,  195;  B.  Newell, 
Shelburne,  J  acre,  190;  S.  S.  Blinn,  Shelburne,  i 
acre,  189$. 

Levi  Comstock,  Shelburne,  30  bushels  beans  on 
one-half  acre.  T.  Conner,  Burlington,  332  bushels 
carrots  on  one-fourth  acre.  Reuben  Wheeler  (Addi- 
son Co.),  404  bushels  on  one-fourth  acre. 

We  gather  a  few  particulars  from  the  specifica- 
tions. 

CORN. 

Philo  England's  crop  of  corn  is  the  largest  included 
in  these  reports.  He  stales  that  the  land  on  which  he 
raised  his  crop  of  corn  was  poor  meadow,  broken  up 
about  the  20th  of  May,  on  which  was  spread  70  loads 
of  rotten  manure,  and  harrowed  in  lengthwise  of  the 
furrows.  The  seed  was  soaked  over  night  in  cop- 
peras water,  then  added  one  quart  of  soap  to  eight 
quarts  of  corn,  and  when  planted,  as  much  plaster  as 
would  adhere  to  the  corn,  the  rows  about  three  feet 
apart  and  two  feet  in  the  rows,  with  four  or  five  ker- 
nels in  a  hill,  applied  plaster  and  ashes  the  first  hoe- 
ing and  plaster  the  second.  The  corn  was  husked 
from  the  hill. 

Two  other  premium  crops  in  Franklin  County  were 
cultivated  on  the  same  general  plan— i.  e.  green- 
sward turned  over,  and  then  manure  harrowed  in. 

Justus  Ketchum,  2d,  Barre  : — 

Mr.  Ketchom's  land  was  broke  up  last  spring, 
yielding  previous  about  one  ton  of  gras9  to  the  acre, 
22  loads  of  green  manuro,  applied  before  plowing, 
turned  in  about  7  inches  deep.  Half  a  day  on  the 
24th  of  May  spent  in  harrowing  length  ways  of  the 
furrows,  planted  on  the  furrows  with  common  eight- 
rowed  oorn — rows  34  to  4  feet  distant,  bills  2  to  2| 
feet,  from  5  to  8  kernels  dropped  in  a  hill,  when  hoed 
reduced  to  4  or  5  stalks,  after  being  up  about  10  days 
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a  mixture  of  13  bushels  ashes  and  150  pounds  plaster 
was  applied  to  the  hills,  the  cultivator  was  ran 
through  twice  and  it  was  hoed  twice  during  the  sea- 
son. Cut  up  and  siooked  before  the  frost,  crop  IOC 
bushels,  expense  of  cultivation  including  manure  es- 
timated at  $34,63. 

Walter  Barton's  crop  of  corn  was  raised  on  green- 
sward. Land  manured  40  or  50  loads  to  the  aero  be- 
fore plowing.  Plowed  about  6  inches  deep;  rolled 
lightly  and  harrowed.  The  com  (a  mixture  of  Dul- 
ton  and  common  eight-rowed)  was  planted  in  the 
second  week  in  May,  3  feet  0  inches  by  2  feet  apart ; 
ashed  immediately  after  planting,  and  plastered  soon 
after  the  last  hoeing.  It  was  suckered  and  reduced 
to  three  stalks  in  a  hill  at  the  time  of  the  second  hoe- 
ing ;  and  hoed  twice.  Expense  of  manuring  anJ  get- 
ting in  crop,  $0,95;  harvesting,  $3,34. 

John  Grovcnor's  crop  of  corn  was  raised  on  an  old 
field  sowed  to  wheat  the  previous  season.  Land 
plowed  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and  in  the  spring  of  1847 
drew  on  some  40  or  50  loads  of  stable  manure,  and 
plowed  beam  deep  ;  harrowed  and  rolled  with  a  heavy 
roll,  then  plowed  again  and  left  in  the  furrow. 
Planted  S3d  May,  in  rows  3  feet  4  inches  each  way. 
Plowed  and  hoed  three  times.  Cut  18th  September. 
Corn,  Dutton  variety.  Expense  of  cultivating  and 
securing,  $  10. 

WHEAT. 

Allen  Smith's  specification  states  that  his  Wheat 
was  raised  on  land  planted  to  Corn  the  year  previous. 
Ground  plowed  in  the  Fall ;  in  the  Spring,  lBih  May, 
sowed  two  bushels  Black  Sea  Wheat  on  th«  acre  and 
harrowed  it  in.  Land,  black  muck,  and  very  mellow 
and  required  but  little  harrowing  to  cover  the  seed.— 
This  was  the  fifth  crop  on  the  land,  aAer  breaking  up, 
without  any  manure.    Wheat  cut  with  the  sickle. 

Several  of  the  largest  crops  were  raised  on  new 
land  in  the  usual  way. 

OATS. 

Mr.  Kelton  spread  87  loads  of  manure  on  2  acres 
of  grass  land  in  the  spring  of  1846,  tbeo  plowed  and 
planted  it  with  corn — in  1847  plowed  and  sownd  8 
bushels  oats  on  the  8lh  of  May,  harrowed  and  rolled 
as  usual,  the  soil  best  alluvial,  crop  82]  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

Mr.  Robinson  sowed  4  bushels  to  900  rods,  on 
which  corn  and  potatoes  were  raised  the  previous 
year.  Crop  63  bushels  to  the  aero,  weighing  34 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Mr.  Boync's  crop  of  oats  (the  largest)  was  raised 
on  new  land. 


CARROTS,  rtflu: 

Reobeo  Wheeler's  specification  slates  that  bis  car- 
rot crop  was  raised  from  land  in  potatoes  the  year 
previous.  The  land  a  light  loam— last  year  well  ma- 
nured— this  year  not  manured — except  ashes  and 
plaster.  Plowed,  harrowed  and  laid  in  ridges  two 
feci  apart  with  a  soiill  plow.  Sowed  on  the  ridges. 
The  crop  being  tended  at  odd  times. 

BOOT  CROPS  IN  WINDSOR  COONTV.  < 

<  We  extract  port  of  the  Committee's  Report,  J.  L. 
Lowering ,  Chairman  : — 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Cusbiog's 


has  been  able,  the  pant  season,  to  raise  potatoes  at 
the  prime  cost  of  14  cents  and  4  mills  per  bushel,  in- 
cluding every  expense — ruta  bagas  at  6  cents  and  S 
mills,  sod  sugar  beets  al  12  cents  per  bushel.  Mr. 
Bridge  raised  ruta  bagas  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  and  9 
mills.  Mr.  Bates  raised  cat  rots  at  4  cents  and  3  mills 
per  bushel,  exclusive  of  rem  and  manure,  which,  if 
estimated  at  Mr.  Cushiog's  price  for  tbo  same,  would 
bring  their  cost  up  to  64  cents  per  bushel. 

14  It  appears  ftom  so  analysis  of  the  different  roots, 
that  potatoes  contain  76  per  cent,  of  water, — carrots, 
88  per  ceu..— beets,  88  per  cent.— and  ruta  bagas,  91 
per  cent.  And  according  to  the  mean  of  several 
practical  observations  by  eminent  agriculturists  in 
Europe  100  lbs.  of  potatoes  are  equal  in  nutrative 
valuo  to  138  lbs.  of  carrots — 150  lbs.  of  ruta  bagaa  or 
158  lbs.  of  beets.  From  the  above  premises  U  would 
appear  that  there  was  no  great  difference  in  point  of 
economy  between  the  ruta  baga  and  carrot  crops  re- 
ported to  the  Committee.  But  the  greater  avidity 
with  which  horses  eat  carrots,  and  the  superior  quali- 
ty of  the  butter  when  (hey  are  fed  to  cows,  and  (lie 
less  liability  to  injury  from  frost  sre  to  be  tsken  into 
consideration.  And  if  any  one  has  any  hesitation  in 
deciding  between  them  they  need  have  none  in  coining 
to  the  decision  that  it  is  better  to  have  both  than 
neither. 

"  Mr.  Cushing  is  entitled  to  credit  for  his  experi- 
ments on  potatoes  with  reference  to  the  rot.  Al- 
though he  has  not  discovered  the  root  of  this  disease, 
yet  he  has  discovered  the  disease  of  the  root  to  be 
very  much  influenced  by  soil,  time  of  planting  and 
manure.  The  conclusion  from  his  experiments  i 
that  early  planting  and  a  light  soil  are  the  best  pre- 
ventives, which  agrees  with  the  observations  of  at 
leaat  one  of  the  Committee." 

The  specification  by  Nathan  Cushing  of  Woodstock, 
in  regard  to  Potatoes,  Ruta  Baga  and  Sugar  Beets  is 
added  :— 

"  The  field  upon  which  I  raised  potatoes  contains 
77  rods,  and  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  rather 
sandy  for  meadow  land.  In  1846,  it  bore  a  small  crop 
of  grass,  not  over  one  ton  to  the  sere,  without  manure. 
In  the  spring  of  1847,  it  waa  flowed  and  much  sand 
waa  left  on  the  surface.  Ten  common  cart-loads  of 
35  bushels  to  the  load,  of  green  (or  strawy)  sheep  ma- 
nure were  put  on,  and  plowed  in,  then  harrowed,  and 
planted  about  the  10th  of  May,  with  the  purple  and 
white  potatoes,  suoh  as  are  commonly  raised  in  this, 
vicinity.  It  was  hoed  once,  and  harvested  in  October, 
and  the  yield  waa  130  bushels.   One  bushel  weighed 

00  lbs.  v-v  •  »  >  ,', 

Expense  or  Cultivation.  Hauling  10  loads  ma- 
nure, worth  $1,25,  plowing  and  spreading  manure, 

1  day,  man,  boy  and  team  and  harrowing,  $  1,75,  tea 
bushels  seed— rather  large  sixe,  planted  whole,  at  2s 
a  bushel,  $3,34,  one  hoeing  and  cultivating  out,  l| 
days  work,  $  1,25,  4  days  work  digging  and  putting 
in  litter  at  5s  per  day,  $3,34,  whole  expense  of  raiav, 
ing,  board  of  men  and  team  included,  $  10,93.  .^^ 

130  busheld  first  rale  eating  potatoes,  worth  2s  per 
bushel,  (this  fall)  by  wholesale,  is  $43,33.  Deduct 
for  labor,  &c,  raising,  $10,93,  leave.  $32,40 
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use  of  land,  and  profit  of  labor.  There  were  a  few 
affected  with  the  rot,  say  3  to  5  bushels,  when  dog, 
which  were  not  reckoned  in  the  yield.  These  have 
proved  first  me  eating  potatoes,  and  hare  not  rotted 
any  since  they  were  dug  and  measured.  I  would  here 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  early  planted  potatoes 
hare,  on  the  whole,  rotted  less  than  those  planted  la- 
ter ;  at  any  rate  they  have  with  me.  This  year  I 
hare  planted  potatoes  of  revcral  kind*,  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  from  May  10th,  (which  was  early  ibr  last 
spring)  to  Jane  19th  on  different  soils, — some  on  now 
land,  some  with  manure,  and  some  without.  Those 
planted  on  my  meadow  and  sandy  soil,  have  been  least 
affected  by  rot.  Those  on  new  land,  planted  Jane 
10th,  yielded  more,  bat  rotted  badly. 

KUTA  B  AG  AS. 

These  were  raised  on  70  rods  (see  surrey)  meadow 
land,  green  award,  with  8  to  10  loads  green  manure 
spread  on  and  turned  under  about  the  middle  of  May, 
rolled  down,  then  six  common  ox-cart  loads  of  com- 
post spread  on  top  and  thoroughly  harrowed  twice  be- 
fore sowing,  which  was  done  in  some  of  the  first  days 
of  June.  The  first  sowing  did  not  come  up  well  and 
they  were  sown  over  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  which 
waa  some  damage  to  the  crop,  probably  50  lu  75  bush- 
els. 

The  crop  measured  390  bushels,— weight  of  one 
bushel  54  pounds.  Expense  of  raising  estimated  as 
follows : 

Cartiog  and  spreading  manure,  8,00,  plowing  and 
harrowing  8,00,  £  lb.  of  seed,  17  cts.,  sowing  by  drill, 
34  eta. ,  hoeing  twice,  three  dsys  each,  including  board, 
C,0O,  five  days  pulling  and  cutting  tops,  and  putting 
in  cellar,  4,17,  whole  expense  of  labor  and  seed, 
14,68.  390  bushels  worth,  to  feed  out  to  sheep  and 
eows,  at  12i  conts  per  bushel,  is  46,80.  Whole  ex- 
pense of  raising  including  labor  and  board  14,08, 
which  leaves  32,19  profit  on  labor. 

if  we  call  the  land  $  100  per  acre,  the  interest  of 
which  is  0,00,  the  use  of  these  70  roads  of  land  would 
bo  3,02,  fifteen  loads  of  manure  at  50  cts  ,  6,50,  is 
9,72,  deduct  from  32,12  leaves  a  clear  profit  of  23,10. 

If  we  calculate  the  potatoe  ground  and  manure  ac- 
cording to  the  above  estimate,  we  shall  find  the  profits 
nearly  the  same  this  year,  being  only  $  1,00  in  favor 
of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  that  at  two  shillings  per  bush- 
el, (the  market  value)  is  twice  the  worth  to  feed  to 
cattle.  1  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  ruta  baga 
crop  is  much  the  safest  crop  to  raise  for  feeding  out  to 
stock  of  any  kind,  since  the  potatoe  crop  has  suffered 
so  much  from  the  rot,  rust,  &c. 

The  baga  tops  were  cut  close  to  the  solid  part,  and 
the  roots  well  shaken,  and  scraped  free  from  dirt  be- 
fore measuring,  so  also  with  the  beet  crop. 

scoar  uicsts^ 

Thirty  rods  of  land  were  planted  with  sugar  beets, 
and  produced  125  bushels,  the  lops  being  cut  close  and 
dirt  well  scraped  off,  weighed  53  lbs.  per  bushel. — 
The  land  was  mellow  ground,  in  my  garden,  and  has 
had  a  light  dressing  of  manure  yearly,  probably  about 
IS  losda  to  the  acre. 

Exfc*si  or  raisino.  Use  of  land  9,50,  four  loads 
manure  from  hog  pen  4,50,  plowing  and  preparing 


land  1,00,  seed  67,  sowing  33,  four  day's  hoeing,  4,00, 
three  day's  harvesting  9,50,  making  15,00  in  all. 

195  bushels,  at  Is.,  which  is  all  they  can  possibly 
be  worth  to  feed  oat  is  $  80,83.  Deduct  expense  of 
raisin*,  use  of  Isod  &c,  15,00,  leaves  clear  profit  of 
$  5,83  on  the  orop,  sod  gives  less  than  half  the  value 
for  feeding  out  to  stock,  than  the  ruta  baga  estimate. 

The  ruts  baga  does  not  require  so  rich  land  as  lbs 
sugsr  beet,  and  there  is  less  labor  in  cultivation. — 
Therefore,  from  actual  experience,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  for  feeding  to  stock,  the  bags  is  the  most  profit* 
able,  espeeisliy  to  feed  to  sheep  snd  oxen,  during 
spring  work.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  crop  which  will 
furnish  or  afford  so  much  keeping,  according  to  the- 
coat,  as  the  ruta  baga.  I  have  raised  them  for  ten 
yearn  past,  at  an  average  of  600  bushels  st  least,  to 
the  acre,  and  should  hardly  know  how  to  get  through 
the  winter  and  spring  without  them.  When  winter 
eels  in,  I  use  them  in  feeding  my  cows  snd  sheep.  In 
spring  food  them  to  ewes  before  snd  after  lambing,  to 
cows,  and  they  arc  better  than  potatoes  for  working 
oxen,  because  they  are  not  so  relaxing." 

If  any  of  our  Societies  have  received  a  belter  model 
of  a  specification  than  this  last,  we  have  not  met  with 
it.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Lovering's  Report  indi- 
cates a  good  degree  of  that  science  and  attention  which 
it  is  gratifying  to  meet  with  in  such  documents. 

Effects  or  tub  Absence  or  Sen  and  Air.  Dr. 
Moore,  the  eloquent  and  amiable  author  of  "  The  Use 
of  the  body  in  relation  to  the  mind,"  says — "A  lad- 
pole,  confined  in  darkness,  would  never  become  a  frog, 
and  an  infsnt  being  deprived  of  heaven's  free  light, 
will  only  grow  into  a  shapeless  idiot,  instead  of  a" 
beauteous  and  reasonable  being.  Hence,  in  the  deep, 
dark  gorges  and  ravines  of  the  Swiss  Valajs,  where 

lence  of  idiocy  startles  the  traveler.  It  is  a  strange, 
melancholy  idiocy.  Many  citizens  are  incapable  of 
any  articulate  speech  ;  some  a  re  deaf,  some  ere  blind, 
some  labor  under  all  the  privations,  and  all  are  mis- 
shapen in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  I  believe 
there  is,  in  all  places,  a  maiked  difference  in  the 
healthiness  of  houses,  according  to  their  aspect  with 
regard  to  the  sun,  and  that  those  are  decidedly  the 
healthiest  caetrrit  jtoribus,  in  which  all  the  rooms  are 
during  some  part  of  tho  day,  fully  oxposcd  to  direct 
light.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  epidemics  attack 
inhabitants  on  the  shady  side  of  a  street,  and  totally 
except  those  on  the  other  side  ;  and  even  in  endemics, 
such  as  argue  the  morbid  influence  is  often  thus  par- 
tial in  its  action. 

Steam.  The  amount  of  work  now  done  by  machi- 
nery, moved  by  steam,  in  England,  has  been  suppos- 
ed to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  men  by  direct  labor. 

PrtoriTS  or  Enolish  Farmino.  A  European 
correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  slates  that  al- 
though the  farmers  in  England  havo  to  pay  large 
rents,  he  thinks  their  uett  profits  are  greater  than 
those  of  American  farmers,  who  own  the  lands  they 
occupy.  He  thinks  the  principal  reason  is,  that  there 
is  a  good  home  market. 
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Kor  Ike  Vermont  AgrUsmKurittt- 

Advantages  of  a  Wool  Depot. 

The  advantage  of  a  Wood  Depot  to  the  farmer  in 
the  sale  of  his  wool  has  proved  all  its  moat  sanguine 
friends  anticipated.  I  will  attempt  to  show  that  a 
Wool  Depot  should  be  sup  potted,  for  a  few  years  at 
least,  if  we  expect  to  grow  the  higher  grades  of  wool 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  common  farmer 
should  be  a  good  judge  of  wool.  It  is  Beldam  thai  he 
even  looks  at  the  quality  of  his  wool  more  than  twioe 
a  year,  at  shearing  and  io  November.  Mr.  H.  of 
Charlotte,  sent  his  woo)  to  the  Kiaderhook  Depot  in 
1846.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  year- 
ling fleeces  would  not  run  into  so  high  numbers  as 
those  from  older  sheep.  Mr.  Blancbard  immediately 
informed  Mr.  H.  of  it,  requesting  the  reason  of  his 
wool  retrograding;  but  heard  nothing  until  1847, 
whea  Mr.  H.  called  at  the  Shorebam  Depot,  and 
stated  that  the  sire  of  the  yearlings  referred  to  was  a 
buck  which  he  -purchased,  ex  peeling  by  this  means  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  wool. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
wool,  let  him,  when  he  Bhears,  number  his  bucks  and 
ewes,  weigh  each  fleece  separately,  and  attach  the 
number  of  each  sheep  to  its  fleece,  (I  used  small  bits 
of  pasteboard) ;  also  put  each  ewe's  number  on  her 
lamb.  When  his  fleeces  are  stapled  and  assorted,  his 
numbers  will  show  what  is  the  quality  of  each  fleece; 
aud  during  the  season  he  can  readily  Bee  what  ewes 
raise  lambs  of  good  size  and  symmetry. 

"  No  man  should  buy  fine-wooled  sheep  without 
consulting  the  stapler;  none  but  him  oan  determine 
the  precise  relative  value  of  clips  of  wool.  A  farmer 
may  approximate  to  it,  but  cannot  arrive  at  it  exactly, 
nor  can  it  be  settled  by  even  the  examinations  of  the 
microscope.  A  lot  of  grade  wool,  which,  if  judged 
of  by  a  specimen  selected  from  the  shoulder,  would 
have  been  pronounced  to  be  of  the  finest  quality, 
showed,  on  stapling,  conclusively,  that  the  fleece  of 
the  full-blood  sheep  is  by  far  the  best." 

A  Subscriber. 

Shorebam,  Feb.  1st.  1848. 

For  tlit  Vermont  Agriculturist. 

The  Wire-Worm. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  "  he  is  a  benefactor  of 
his  race  who  causes  two  blades  ol  grass  to  grow  where 
hut  one  grew  before."  If  the  remark  be  as  truthful 
as  it  is  beautiful,  why  may  not  he  that  saves  one  of 
those  blades  from  destruction  become  equally  a  bene- 
factor ! 

The  wire-worm  is  a  small  subject,  I  am  aware,  and 
petsonally  he  is  a  mean,  contemptible  fellow  ;  bnt  he 
is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  despotic  and  rapacious 
freebooters  known  to  the  farmer,  lie  sets  law,  both 
natural  and  divine,  at  defiance,  and  disputes  with  roan 
the  dominion  assigned  him  by  his  Maker.  For  what 
dominion  may  the  farmer  be  now  exercising  over  bis 
uormslup  f  He  plants  and  multiplies  himself  in  the 
richeat  soils  ;  be  lakes  the  lion's  that e  of  tho  corn, 
before  it  is  half  grown  ;  and  his  ravages  upon  all  the 


other  grains  and  grasses  are  but  little  worse.  Aa 
anomaly  to  the  law  of  nature,  ho  furnishes  nothing  for 
the  common  sustenance.  Other  insects,  while  fatten* 
ing  upon  the  choice  productions  of  the  farmer,  bring 
some  mitigation  with  tbem  io  the  tempting  food  they 
offer  to  birds  and  higher  animals  ;  while  this  Ishroael- 
its  sets  himself  to  the  destruction  of  every  green  thing, 
while  nothing  that  walks  the  earth  or  wings  the  air 
hot  loathes  him. 

In  all  soberness  we  have  soils  in  this  vicinity,  and 
1  presume  it  is  so  elsewhere  in  the  State,  which  are 
literally  bursting  with  fatness,  yet  so  iufealed  with 
this  scourge  that  the  farmer's  hopes  of  a  harvest  are 
half  destroyed  when  he  commits  to  tbem  his  seed  of 
wheat,  oats,  dec. ;  while  of  Indian  corn  he  has  not 
even  a  shadow  to  build  a  hope  upon,  when,  but  for 
this  insatiate  foe,  he  might  expect  fifty,  seventy-five, 
or  even  a  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  Ask  the  owner 
why  be  does  not  cultivate  such  a  piece  with  corn,  and 
you  are  answered  "  It  is  full  of  wire-worms."  That 
answer  is  full  and  satisfactory.  The  farmer  gels  but 
one  crop  in  a  full  year.  His  whole  life  is  made  up  of 
a  few  years  at  most ;  and  though  that  life  may  be 
happy  and  independent,  it  is  also  a  laborious  one,  and 
he  feels  it  is  ton  discouraging  to  bestow  that  labor 
where  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  reward. 

In  regard  to  roost  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
harvest,  the  community  are  in  possession  of  sugges- 
tions and  remedies.  The  weevil,  for  instance,  we 
avoid  by  early  or  late  sowing,  or  destroy  ihem  by 
night  fires,  &c.  But  this  cormorant  regards  neither 
'  times  nor  seasons*  while  he  cats  on  from  seed-time 
till  harvest.  And  the  farmer  seems  to  have  given  up 
the  coolest  in  despair,  and  suffers  him  to  riot  unmo- 
lested in  the  best  soils,  consuming  his  choicest  pro- 
ductions. 

Now  roust  this  state  of  the  case  be  perpetual  ?  Is 
there  no  remedy  ?  Will  not  some  portion  of  the  sci- 
ence and  talent  of  Vermont  lay  hold  of  this  subject  in 
right  earnest,  and  discover  to  us  whence  their  origin 
— the  causes  of  their  alarming  increase — their  physic* 
al  character,  tenacity  of  life,  &,c.  ;  and  if  possible 
find  out  some  weak  point  where  we  may  best  attack 
them  with  prospect  of  success?  All  the  suggestions 
down  to  ibis  time,  as  checks  even  to  the  wire-worm, 
have  proved  like  prophecies  of  rain  during  a  drouth, — 
simply  giving  edge  to  disappointment.  The  man 
who  shall  discover  the  sure  means  of  securing  the 
farmer  against  the  ravages  of  this  all  devouring  worm 
will  render  the  state  an  untold  service,  and  secure  to 
himself  tho  grateful  homage  of  that  class  of  communi- 
ty for  all  time.  G.  II.  R. 

Milton,  Feb.  5,  1848. 

A  Harvesting  Harrow.  The  Democratic  Paeif- 
ique  notices  a  newly  patented  harvesting  machine,  in- 
vented by  Adolphe  Nouviaire,  of  Langwy,  Moselle, 
which  it  says  will  supersede  tho  use  of  the  sickle  on 
the  Continent,  and  make  an  immense  saving  not  only 
of  labor  but  of  the  grain,  much  of  which  is  now  lost 
by  the  weather  in  the  slow  mode  of  harvesting.  Thia 
machine  it  calls  the  Harvesting  Barrow  (Brouetis 
moiumiMvu) .   "A  single  man,"  it  says,  "propels 
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er  unevermeee  they  may  present.  The  impulsive 
force  which  ho  gives  it,  passing  drrodlly  from  the 
wheel*  to  the  cotters,  caosea  them  to  cat  the  grain 
<  -stalks  and  any  parasitic  plants  that  may  be  raized  with 
them.  Its  work  is  wonderfully  perfect — the  stubble 
is  cat  short  and  at  an  even  height,  and  what  is  very 
important  is  that  it  can  be  repaired  by  the  common 
wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths  of  a  village  ;  and  be- 
side, the  sharpening  of  the' blades  can  be  done  by  the 
workman  himself  as  easily  as  he  sharpens  bis  scythe." 


Coan  Crop.  The  largest  Premium  crop  of  corn 
that  we  hate  noticed  this  year  was  1S7  bushels,  on  a 
single  acre.  In  Windsor  Coonty  none  of  those  en- 
tered for  premium  went  so  high  as  100  bushels.  We 
learn  from  Amos  B.  Pollard  of  Plymouth  that  he  har- 
vested 750  bushels  of  cars  from  a  field  of  34  acres  — 
A  few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  P.  came  into  possession 
of  the  land  (interval,)  it  would  not  yield  over  515  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  By  a  good  system  of  manuring  and 
rotation  of  crops,  it  had  become  rich.  In  the  fall  of 
1846,  being  in  grass,  it  was  plowed  deep,  and  the  fur- 
rows left  standing  at  a  large  angle  with  the  surface. 
In  the  spring,  20  cords  to  tho  acre  of  coarse  manure 
was  spread,  and  very  thoroughly  harrowed  in  ;  a  day 
to  the  acre  having  been  spent  in  harrowing. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

[Continued  from  psgo  155.] 

II.  The  composition  of  plants  explains  the  reason 
why  some  plant*  exhaust  the  soil  more  than  others, 
and  hence  may  aid  us  in  forming  a  judicious  system 
of  rotation. 

We  have  seen,  p.  1G9,  that  different  plants  require 
different  quantities  and  kinds  of  alkalies  and  salts, 
such  as  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  magnesia,  etc.,  to 
completes  their  growth  ;  and  when  we  examine  their 
ashes,  wc  find  that  some  species  require  phosphate 
of  magnesia  or  phosphates,  and  others  potash,  and 
others  still,  substances  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  nitre 
and  ammonia.  Wo  have  also  seen  that  these  sub- 
stances exist  in  the  soil,  in  small  quantities,  and 
hence  arc  liable  to  be  removed  by  a  continued  course 
of  cropping. 

1.  If  we  take  100  parts  of  wheat  straw  they  will 
yield  15.5  parts  of  ashes.  The  same  quantity  of  bar- 
ley straw  will  yield  8.51  parts,  and  100  parts  of  oat 
straw  only  4.42  parts.  Tho  ashes  of  all  are  of  tho 
same  composition.  The  principal  salts  are  phosphates, 
especially  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  hence  it  is  evident 
"  that  upon  the  same  field,  which  will  yield  only  one 
harvest  of  wheat,  two  crops  of  barley,  and  three  of 
oats  may  be  raised,"  and  this  is  doe  to  the  different 
quantity  of  phosphates  which  they  derive  from  the 
soil,  aad  if  wheat  succeed  wheat,  these  substances 
will  be  sooner  taken  from  it. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  if  two  plants  grow  beside  each 
other,  or  in  succession  on  the  same  soil,  they  will  in- 
jure each  other  if  they  withdraw  the  same  alkalicB 
irom  it ;  hence  wild  chamomile  and  Scotch  broom  im- 
pede  the  growth  of  corn,  because  they  yield  from  7 
to  7.43  per  cent,  of  ashes,  which  contain  ^  of  car- 
&oo*te  of  potaah,  the  very  alkali  which  the  corn  re- 


quires.   If  these  plants  succeed  each  other,  the  same 
injury  will  be  done. 

3.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  two  plants  grow  he- 
side  each  other  or  jo  succession,  which  require  differ* 
ent  quantities  of  any  oUcoli  for  their  development, 
they  will  flourish  well ;  hence  if  a  soil  contain  potash, 
wheat  and  tobacco  may  succeed  each  other  although 
both  are  exhausting  crops,  that  is,  both  require  pot- 
ash ;  yet  they  require  different  quantities  of  phos- 
phates: thus  for  example,  10.000  parts  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tobacco-plant  contain  10  parts  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  8.8  parts  silica,  and  no  magnesia;  whilst  an 
equal  quantity  of  wheat  straw  contains  47.3  parts, 
and  tho  same  quantity  of  the  grain  of  wheat  09.46 
parts  nf  phosphates.  (De  Saussvre.)  Hcnco  the 
same  quantities  of  phosphates  extracted  from  the  soil 
by  the  same  weights  of  wheat  and  tobacco  must  be  as 
07.7  to  16,  and  when  the  difference  is  so  great  as  this, 
the  plant*  may  succeed  each  other. 

4.  Now  if  we  examine  what  are  called  the  amelior- 
ating crops,  we  shall  find  that  they  contain  a  very 
small  quantity  of  alkalies  or  of  suhstancies  containing 
nitrogen,  or  of  both.  Thus  the  leguminous  plants 
contain  only  traces  of  salts,  p.  266,  and  hence  they 
do  not  injure  the  crops  of  corn  which  are  sowed  with 
or  succeed  them.  The  root  crops  require  still  less  of 
these  alkalies  and  salts,  and  hence  their  ameliorating 
effects. 

5.  If  we  examine  the  rotation  which  is  carried  on 
in  nature,  for  example,  that  pine  trees  succeed  oaks, 
and  oaks  pines,  and  examine  their  ashes,  we  shall  find 
the  reason  of  it.  *•  One  thousand  parts  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  the  oak  yield  55  part*  of  ashes  of  which  24 
parts  consist  of  alkalies  soluble  in  water,"  while  the 
same  quantity  of  pioe  leaves  gives  only  59  parts  of 
ashes  which  contain  4.6  parts  of  soluble  salts,  (De 
Saussure);  and  generally  those  trees  whose  leaves  are 
renewed  annually,  require  from  6  to  10  times  more  al- 
kalies then  the  fir  tree  or  pioe. 

6.  It  must  be  evident,  without  farther  examination, 
that  the  causes  of  ihe  failure  of  crops  when  cultivat- 
ed successively  on  the  same  field,  and  the  reasons  for 
rotation,  are  to  be  found  in  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
the  substances,  which  each  species  of  plant  extracts 
from  the  toil.  Some  agricultural  writers  have  held 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  each  species  of  plant  requires 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  when  it  ha*  exhausted  its 
specific  food  from  the  soil,  another  species  will  flourish 
until  its  specific  food  is  exhausted.  We  may  learn 
from  tho  above  examination  what  this  specific  food  is. 
It  ia  the  alkali*  or  salt  which  the  plant  requires  for  its 
development. 

it  should  be  remarked,  howover,  that  as  one  alkali 
may  be  substituted  for  another  in  some  cases,  wo  must 
seek  still  further  for  facts  and  principles,  fully  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  their 
beneficial  effect.—  Oroy. 

•S««LkWg,p.216. 

Extent  of  Creation.   In  a  recent  lecture  in  New 
York,  by  Dr.  Nichol,  a  celebrated  Scotch  Astronomer, 
he  stated  that  light  passes  through  space  at  tho  rato 
of  200,000  miles  a  second,  and  that  Lord  Rosso 's  fa- 
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moua  telescope,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted, has  the  power  of  penetrating  through  space 
so  far,  that  the  most  distant  star  which  it  can  reach  is 
at  such  a  vast  distance  from  os,  that  its  light,  moving 
with  this  inconceivable  rapidity,  cannot  reach  us  in 
less  than  sixty  thousand  years  !  Multiply  the  seconds 
in  00,000  years  by  200,000  miles,  and  you  will  learn 
something  of  the  extent  of  creation. 

Illustrations.  We  have  always  intended  to  nse 
engravings,  when  we  could,  to  illustrate  the  beet  eon- 
stmctioa  of  School  Houses,  descriptions  of  fruits,  ag- 
neoltnral  implements,  animals,  &e.  We  commence 
in  this  number  with  cuts  of  two  fruits, — the  apple 
quite  new,  and  the  plum  little  if  at  all  known  in  Ver- 
moot.  Both  are  doubtless  very  superior  where  they 
have  been  cultivated,  and  deserve  a  trial  with  os. 


Fig.  I.   Early  Jot  AppU. 

Thb  Early  Joe  Arms.  This  new  apple  origina- 
ted in  the  orchard  of  Olitsr  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  Bloom- 
field,  Ontario  Co.  N.  Y.,  and  is  now,  says  the  Gene- 
see Farmer,  "  in  the  course  of  being  disseminated  as 
fast  as  scions  or  trees  can  be  procured."  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it  are  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
it  the  fioest  apple  of  its  season,  W.  K.  Smith  of 
Macedon,  says  in  the  Horticulturist :  "  It  may  safely 
be  set  down  as  equal  to  the  beat  of  any  season."  J. 
J.  Thomas,  author  of  the  Fruit  CuUvrist:— "  It  is 
decidedly  the  most  perfect  and  agreeable  tabic  apple 
we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  touching."  The  editor 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer  :  "  We  have  never  lasted  an 
apple  more  egrecable  to  our  taste." 

The  above  figure  is  copied  from  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer. Judging  by  two  other  figures  of  the  same  apple, 
in  the  Horticulturist  and  Cultivator,  this  must  have 
been  drawn  from  a  large  specimen,  with  the  stem 
shortened.    We  copy  Mr.  Thomas's  description  : — 

"  This  apple  is  only  medium  in  size,  ami  sometimes 
inclining  to  small,  flat ;  sometimes  slightly  approach- 
.  ing  fiattish-cooical,  smooth  and  regular;  light  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  numerous  short  bro- 
ken stripes,  which  pass  into  a  nearly  uniform  shade  of 
deep  red  next  the  sun, and  interspersed  with  conspicu- 
ous white  specks.  Sulk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  in  a  rather  shallow  and  wide  cavity,  calyx  in  a 
small,  even  basin.  Flesh  very  fine  in  texture,  exceed- 
ingly lender,  slightly  breaking,  very  juicy,  with  a 
mild,  sub-add,  rich, and  faultless  flavor.  Ripens  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  8th  month,  (Aug).  The 


growth  of  the  tree  is  slow,  the  young  shoots  dark  col- 
or, and  while  it  is  a  profuse  bearer,  the  fruit  is  always 
mir." 

Scions  probably  to  be  had  only  in  Western  New- 
York. 


Fig.  2.   Hukiufs  Suftrb  Plum. 

Hulimo's  Supksb  Plum.  This  splendid  fruit  is 
comparatively  little  known,  although  of  the  first  class 
io  regard  to  both  size  and  excellence.  Mr.  Thomas, 
in  the  Fruit  Culturist,  says  it  is  often  two  inches  in 
length  and  equal  in  richness  to  the  Green  Gage. — 
Prince  calls  it  **  very  productive."  The  tree,  on  onr 
grounds,  appears  to  be  hardy.  We  copy  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Downing  in  the  Horticulturist,  Oct.  1846. 

14  Huling's  Superb  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
remarkable  plums.  When  fully  grown,  it  is  of  the 
largest  size,  measuring  six  inches  in  circurofrenee. — 
The  tree  is  very  distinct  and  remarkable  in  its  growth 
— the  leaves  being  very  broad  and  large,  and  the 
shoots  peculiarly  stout  and  blunt,  and  with  a  Urge 
shoulder  (or  swelling)  behind  esch  bud.  The  growth 
is  thrifty,  and  the  young  branches  downy. 

"  Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  with  a  distinct 
though  shallow  suture.  Stalk  strong  and  stout,  about 
an  inch  long,  swollen  at  its  junction  with  the  tree  ; 
set  in  a  round  small  cavity.  Skin  ratherdull  greenish- 
yellow,  thinly  covered  with  pale  bloom.  Flesh  green- 
ish-yelluw  not  very  fine  grained,  but  with  a  rich, 
brisk,  sprightly  flavor,  less  sweet,  but  higher  flavored 
than  the  Washington  :  it  adheres  to  the  stone.  Tt 
ripens  at  the  middle  of  August,  and  is  an  excellent 
bearer." 


Shifting  rnt  Bearing  Year  or  Trees.  We  see 
by  a  late  number  of  Hovey's  Magaxine  of  Horticul- 
ture, that  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  has  actually  tried 
the  experiment  with  complete  success.  It  is  welt 
known  the  Baldwin  only  bears  every  other  year.  To 
obviate  this,  was  the  object  of  Mr.  M. :  and  to  the 
spring  of  1846,  he  spent  nearly  two  days  in  cutting 
off  all  the  blossoms.  It  had  the  desired  effect;  this 
year  (1847)  the  tree  is  completely  loaded  with  fruit. 
This  experiment  is  valuable,  for  it  shows  that  in  a 
large  orchard,  when  the  trees  nearly  all  fruit  the  same 
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year,  by  change,  any  number  can  be  made  to  fruit 
in  the  alternate  year,  simply  by  the  labor  of  destroy- 
ing all  the  blossoms. 

Prospects  of  the  Wool  Market. 

To  the  following  letter  from  the  most  extensive, 
and  concededly  leading  American  woolen  manufactu- 
rer, 1  wouM  call  your  particular  attention.  Several 
of  it*  declarations,  placed  in  italics,  by  me,  are  highly 
significant. 

Lowkll,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1847. 
Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Your  very  kind  and  interesting  fa- 
vor of  the  27th  alt.  duly  came  to  hand  and  should,  if 
practicable,  have  received  an  earlier  reply.  The 
business  of  wool  growing  in  this  country  is  destined 
to  be  of  immense  importance,  and  I  am  firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  within  twenty-five  ytort  we  shall  produce  a 
greater  quantity  than  any  other  nation. 

You  ask,  "  Is  the  present  home  demand  supplied!" 
There  is  not  enough  annually  raised  in  the  country 
by  10,000,000  lbs.  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  manu- 
factories. 

You  ask, 11  What  countries  can  we  export  wool  to, 
tLc.V  This  country  will  not  export  wool  regnlatly 
for  fifteen  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  consumption 
will  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  production.    I  cm  point 


millions  of  pounds  of  that  of  a  medium  and 

fine  quality,  to  supply  the  consumption  

The  business  of  manufacturing  wool  in  this  country 
is  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before,  inasnvich  as  the 
character,  skill  and  capital  engaged  in  tt  are  such  that 
roKKiGN  commtition  is  defikd.  A  very few  year* 
and  all  articles  of  wool  used  here  wtll  be  of  home  manu~ 
facture. 

Now  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  the  wool- growers  steady 
to  tho  mark.  Let  them  aim  to  excel  in  the  blood  and 
condition  of  their  flocks,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  amply  remunerated.  I  shall  always 
have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  from  you,  and 

Yours  most  truly, 


Mr.  Lawrence  has  certainly  got  the  annual  deficit 
ol  home  wools  low  enough.  Table  10  shows  that  it 
was  upward  of  16,000,000  lbs.  during  the  last 


Effect  of  food  in  the  Production  of  Wool. 

The  fact  has  been  before  alluded  to  that  well  fed 
sheep  produce  more  wool  than  poorly  fed  ones.  The 
question  now  arises — if  the  effect  on  the  condition 
(flesh)  of  the  sheep  is  the  same,  will  one  kind  of  food 
produce  more  wool  than  another?  No  doctrine  is 
mure  clearly  recognized  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
than  that  animal  tissues  derive  their  chemical  compo- 
nents from  the  same  components  existing  in  their 
food.  Tho  analyses  of  Licbig,  Johnston,  Scherer, 
Playfair,  Boeckmann,  Mulder,  &c,  show  that  tho 
chemical  composition  of  wool,  hair,  hoofs,  nails,  horns, 
fealhers,  lean  meat,  blood,  cellular  tissue,  nerves,  &e. 
are  nearly  identical.  The  organic  part  of  wool,  ac- 
cording to  Johnston,  consists  of  carbon  50.65,  nitro- 


gen 17.71,  oxygen  and  sulphur  24.61.  The  inorgan- 
ic constituents  are  small.  When  hunted,  it  leaves 
hut  2.0  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  large  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen (17.71)  contained  in  wool,  shows  that  its  produc- 
tion is  increased  by  highly  azotized  food.  This  is 
fully  verified  by  the  experiments 
sheep,  in  Silesia,  by  Reaumur.  A 
pondenoe  will  be  found  to  exist  between  the  amount 
of  wool  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  tho  food. — J 


According  to  Reaumur's  experiments,  mentioned 
above,  several  articles  of  food  compare  with  each  oth- 
er as  follows : — 

Increase  of 

weight  in 
live  animal. 

1000  pounds  potatoes,  4H 

sugar  beets,  38 


134 
155 
83 
140 
120 
58 


Produced 

wool, 
lbs.  os. 

6  8 
5  3 

14  11 
13  13 
12  10 
9  12 
10  4 

7  10 


wheat, 
rye, 
oats, 

buckwheat, 
good  hay, 

Beans  contain  one-fourth  more  nitrogen  than  pease, 
and  according  to  the  above  principle  ought  therefore 
to  be  still  more  valuable  in  tho  production  of  wool. — 
Indian  corn  contains  not  quite  half  as  much  nitrogen 
as  pease,  and  somewhat  less  tharf  fresh  wheat  bran. 


The  Markets. 


,  IMIIIIIll  r  i-Drn..r,  IT. 

At  market,  385  Beef  Cattle  25  Store?,  10  pairs  Working 
Oxen,  It  Cows  and  Calves,  1325  Sheep,  and  970  Swine. 
All  the  Store*  and  300  Swine  were  reported  but  week. 
Prick  .    Bttf  CattU—  Extra,  86  50  a  6  75 :  firtt  quality, 
8600  a  6  25;  second,  8550  a  575;  third,  84 75  a  5  25. 
Working  Ostn— Sales  at  875  and  92. 
C'oiet .™ d  <  '«*>*#— Sales  at  824, 28,  and  35. 
Shttv—  Sales  at  83  50,  4  25, 5  00,  and  6  50. 
Sw.nr— One  entire  lot  4c.,and  one  #3-8;  a  lot  to 
4i  and  41c.   At  retail,  from  5  to  6&c 

We  noticed  a  beautiful  large  Cow  from  Otsego  Co.,N.  Y. 
in  at  the  close  of  the  market,  weighing  i 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET,  Feb.  21. 

At  Market,  1100  Beef  Cattle,  70  Cows  and  Calve*,  and 
1400  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

JUtf  CaUlt— The  high  prices  of  last  week  are  hardly 
maintained  in  the  highest  average.  Tho  sales  mado  were 
mostly  from  83  to  3  75,  at  which  some  700  head  were  sold. 

Cows  and  Calves— All  sold  at  from  820  to  32  50  a  845. 

Sheep  caul  Lamb,—  Prices  raDgc  from  81  75  to  83  a  86. 
All  sold.-T 


Cheese,  new  milk,  7 
do.    four  meal,  4 
Cod,  fresh, 
Halibut,  fresh, 

Pear/,  peck, 

Flour,Gcn.  com.  6  31 
do.  fancy,  7  00 
do.  Buekwh't 

halfbrl.  4  00 

Com,nor.round, 

do.  so.  yel.  flat,  56 

do.  so.  white  fiat,  52 

Rye,  northern, 

Oats,  do. 

Beano,  bush.,  175 

Onions, 

Potatoes,        1  oo 
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Beef,  whole  animal,  or  by  the 

quarfer,  lb.        5)  a  7 
Pork,  whole  hog,  64  a  71 
do.  clear  sajted,17  00  a  20  00 

do.west'n  clear,  14  00  a  

Pirs,  roasting,  1  60  a  2  50 
Hams,  northrn  lb.  81  a  91 


do.  western, 
Lard,  north,  lb. 

do.  western, 
Trips,  lb. 

gar 

TuTkeys, 

Chickens, 
E>{»rs,  do*. 
Butter,  lump,  lb. 
do.  firkin, 


8  a 
81a 


81 

9 

8  a  10 
6  a  10 
10  a  14 
10  a  14 

—  a  17 

-  a  25 
16  a  25 


'.57 
6 


10 
6 
4 
8 
50 
8 
50 
650 
750 

450 
60 
58 
54 
95 
50 

200 
75 

1  12 
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The  Use  of  Agricultural  Societies.  The  Stato 
appropriates  funds  to  Agricultural  Societies  sod  re- 
quires the  publication  of  their  proceedings,  with  e 
view  doubtless  to  some  audi  information  as  is  required 
by  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Rales  of  the 
Chittenden  County  Society  :— 

"Applicants  for  premiums  on  field  crops  wiU  be 
required  to  lodge  with  the  Secretary  before  the  Soci- 
ety's Annual  Meeting  in  January,  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  soil  on  which  their  crops  were  raised,  its  con- 
dition and  culture  for  three  years  previous — aaiount 
and  kinds  of  manure,  plaster,  lime,  or  asbes  used — 
mode  of  application,  time  of  sowing  or  planting  and 
quantity  of  seed — mode  of  culture — with  manner  and 
time  of  harvesting  and  amount  of  crops ;  furnishing 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  same,  and  specimen  crops  to 
the  committee.  The  premiums  will  be  awarded  on 
the  most  profitable  crops — to  ascertain  which  and  the 
best  mode  of  culture  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  tho 
Society." 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  committees  to  make  report 
in  writing  of  the  premiums  awarded  by  them  respect- 
ively, detailing  as  far  as  practicable,  the  particular 
improvement  or  distinguishing  property  of  tho  pro- 
ducts, animals,  or  articles  on  which  the  premiums  are 
awarded." 

It  ought  certainly  to  be  the  aim  of  all  concerned  to 
obtaiu  and  publisb^the  information  specified  in  these 
paragraphs  as  far  as  practicable.  The  reports  of  all 
the  Societies  thus  far,  though  containing  some  good 
things,  are  sadly  deficient. 


Domestic  Economy. 


Onion  Crop  in  Banters,  Mass.  At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative  Agricultural 
Society,  J.  W.  Proctor,  Esq.  said  : — 

Carrots  were  an  excellent  preparative  crop  for 
onions,  which  was  ihe  most  important  vegetable  crop 
raised  in  Danvcts.  More  than  100,000  bushels  of 
onions  wore  raised*  annually  in  the  town  of  Dan  vers. 
Single  farmers  raised  3000  bushels  annually.  He 
thought  the  culture  of  this  crop  was  better  understood 
in  Danvers  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  State.  The 
farmers  were  very  particular  about  the  seed  they 
used.  They  raised  their  own  seed,  and  took  great 
pains  to  pick  out  the  best  formed  onions  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  had  thus  succeeded  in  improving  very  much 
the  quality  of  their  crops,  tbey  being  now  worth  10 
per  cent,  more  than  formerly.  Great  pains  wan  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land  and  the  selection  of  ma- 
nure for  this  crop.  The  muscle  bed,  mixed  with  oth- 
er manure,  was  considered  sn  excellent  dressing  for 
the  onion  Ticds.  It  was  not  unusual  to  raise  700  or 
800  bushels  of  onions  on  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  he  had 
known  30  or  40  acres  to  average  500  bushels  to  the 
acre.    The  clear  profit  of  this  crop  was  $  150  and 


Mammoth  Hogs.  A  bog  from  Kentucky,  weigh- 
ing 646  lbs  net,  wasrecenlly  slaughtered  in  Cincinna- 
ti. This  was  thought  to  be  the  largest  of  the  season, 
until  last  week,  when  a  farmer  from  Warren  county, 
Ohio,  brought  one  into  Cincinnati  that  weighed  930 
lbs  net.  It  was  long  bodied,  but  short  legged  and 
small  bono ;  meat  very  firm. 


Griddle  Cakes  or  Unbolted  Wheat.  A  quart 
of  unbolted  wheat,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt.    Wet  it 

up  with  water,  or  sweet  milk,  in  which  is  dissolved  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salsratus.  Add  three  spoonfuls  of 
molasses.  Some  raise  this  with  yeast,  and  leave  out 
the  salwratus.  Sour  milk  and  sal  a?  nuns  are  not  as 
good  for  nnbolted  as  for  fine  flour.  ' 

These  are  better  and  more  healthful  cakes  than 
buck  wheat.—  Exchange  paper. 

To  oite  a  Fine  Color  to  Mahogany.  Let  the 
tables  he  washed  perfectly  clean  with  vinegar,  having 
first  taken  out  any  ink  stains  there  may  be  with  spirit 
of  salt;  but  it  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  only  touch  the  part  affected,  and  be  instantly 
washed  off.  Use  the  following  liquid  :  Into  a  pint  of 
cold  drawn  linseed  oil  put  four  pennyworth  of  alkanet 
root  and  two  pennyworth  of  rose-pink,  in  an  eanben 
vessel ;  let  it  remain  all  night ;  then  stirring  well,  rub 
some  of  it  all  over  the  tables  with  a  linen  rag ;  when 
it  baa  lain  some  time,  rub  it  bright  with  linen  cloths. 


To  Drive  Rats  Away.  Mr.  Charles  Pierce,  of 
Mil  too,  recommends  potash  for  this  purpose.  The 


the  chamber  floor ;  they  appeared  in  great  numbers, 
and  were  veiy  impudent  and  troublesome,  so  that  he 
fait  justified  in  resorting  to  stratagem  and  severe  treat- 
ment for  their  expulsion  from  the  premises.  He 
pounded  up  poUBh  and  strewed  around  their  holes, 
threw  somn  under  the  holes,  and  rubbed  some  on  tho 
sides  of  the  boards  and  under  part  where  they  came 
through.  The  next  night  he  heard  a  squealing 
among  them,  which  ho  supposed  was  from  the  canstic 
nature  of  the  potash  that  got  among  their  hair,  or  on 
their  bare  feet.  They  disappeared,  and  he  has  not 
been  troubled  with  them  since  that  time,  which 
nearly  a  year  ago. — Hoston  paper. 


St  bstitxjte  for  Soap.    Boiled  potatoes 
to  cleanse  the  hands  as  well  as  common  soap ;  they 
prevent  chaps  in  the  winter  season,  and  keep  the  skin 
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Importance  of  the  School  Journal. 

BY  THE  STATK  8CPCH1MTENDKNT. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  a  former  communication  to 
you  I  expressed,  in  general  terms,  my  deep  anxiety 
that  the  publication  of  the  School  Journal  should  be 
continued,  and  I  also  stated  that  I  should  have  no  mo 
taiog  more  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Circumstances 
beyond  my  control  have  hitherto  prevented  my  ex- 
pressing my  views  in  the  manner  i  then  proposed, 
and  I  can  now  only  briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  the  continuance  of  the  Journal  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance. 

The  importance  to  oar  state  of  vigorously  sustain- 
ing the  efforts,  which  are  just  beginning  to  be  made, 
to  give  to  our  prevailing  education  an  improved  char- 
acter, and  to  extend  its  benefits  more  generally,  so  as 
if  possible  to  embrace  all  the  children  of  oar  common- 
wealth, ie  a  subject  too  wide  and  comprehensive  for 
me  to  think  of  entering  upon  its  discussion  here  — 
That  this  supposed  importance  is  a  rest  and  a  vast 
one,  most  mainly  be  assumed.  It  may  be  sufficient, 
on  this  point,  to  mate  the  broad  fact,  which  would  be 
clearly  apparent  on  any  liberal  and  correct  view  of 
the  subject,— that  education  does,  and  most,  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  oar  valued  interests  as  a  state. 
It  gives  form  to  our  legislation  and  government ;  it 
moulds  our  social  and  religions  institutions ;  and  it 
determines  the  direction,  character  and  success  of  our 
industry  and  enter  prize.  Not  only  moat  it  coantitete 
the  foundation  of  all  valuable  institutions  in  order  to 
secure  to  them  strength  and  perpetuity,  bat  it  ie  also 
true  that  no  superstructure  can  be  reared  to  endure 
even  for  an  hour,  that  does  not  essentially  rest  upon 
education  as  its  basis.  Whatever  valno  or  importance, 
then,  we  may  attach  to  lhc*o  great  public  interests 
which  we  cherish  with  so  much  hope  and  pride,  our 
inter  oat  In  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  system  of  edu- 
cation must  be  regarded  as  equally  valuable  and  im- 
portant. 

The  highest  welfare  of  the  state,  then,  being  the 
end  to  which  our  Educational  enterprise  really  looks, 
the  inquiry  may  bo  made — has  not  the  time  arrived 
when  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  would  require  ns  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity  deep  and  strong, 
in  a  better,  more  thorough  and  more  comprehensive 
system  of  education  ?  Should  we  not  now  aim  to  rear 
a  eapentrueture  each  as  can  rise  and  endure  only 
when  tfaoa  6rmly  founded  and  established  ? 

To  express  my  views  more  fnlly  and  clearly  in  re- 


gard to  tho  importance  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  resort  to  a  plain  and'  familiar  illns* 
t ration.  The  time  has  been,  and  perhaps  within  the 
recollection  of  most  of  us,  when  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice, in  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses,  was  to  pre* 
pare  frail  and  unsubstantial  foundations — low,  open 
and  tottering  atone  walls,  without  mortar  to  bind  the 
materials  together.  To  some  extent  this  was,  with 
the  early  settlers  of  our  towns,  a  matter  of  necessity. 
They  must  prepare  their  dwellings  in  as  speedy,  sim- 
ple and  cheap  a  manner  as  possible.  Even  the  best 
buildings,  however, — those  whose  style  of  construc- 
tion was  not  so  much  governed  by  necessity,  rested 
upon  foundations  little  more  substantial.  But  the  ex* 
pense  of  rebuilding  fallen  walls,  of  replacing  rotten 
sills,  of"  banking  up"  from  year  to  year  to  exclude 
the  frost ;  and  the  losses  which  the  occupant  had  to 
sustain  in  the  destruction  of  his  winter  stores  in  spile 
of  all  his  precautions,  were  found  to  be  a  serious  draw- 
back upon  his  thrift  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  upon 
his  immediate  comfort.  Sound  economy,  as  well  as 
convenience,  demanded  a  change  of  the  practice.  And 
who  docs  not  know  that  within  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
as  the  means  of  onr  citizens  have  increased  6o  as  to 
allow  of  it  and  more  correct  views  of  economy  have 
prevailed,  a  marked  and  general  change  hat  taken 
place  in  this  particular?  Tho  first  step  in  building 
now  ie,  to  lay  a  firm,  well-cemented  and  permanent 
foundation. 

And  it  seems  sufficiently  apparent  that  a  wise  econ- 
omy, correct  views  in  regard  to  onr  means,  and  a  just 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  gained, 
would,  in  like  manner,  clearly  dictate  to  us  that  we 
ought  now  to  begin  to  build  our  higher  interests  and 
hopes  as  a  people,  upon  a  broader,  better  and  surer 
foundation  ;  that  we  should  found  them  where  alone 
they  can  securely  rest, — upon  higher  intelligence, 
more  unyielding  virtue,  and  the  more  universal 
diffusion  of  these  improved  trails  of  character  through 
the  whole  mass  of  our  people. 

But  lest  it  be  imagined  by  some  that  tbia  view  of 
the  subject  ascribes  to  education  an  influence  upon  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people  which  it  does  not 
really  exert,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do 
not  contemplate  that  narrow  process  of  instruction 
which  aims  only  st  storing  the  memory  with  facts,  or 
imparting  a  sort  of  mechanical  skill,  to  be  exercised 
only  within  certain  fixed  liuiiis ;  but  we  are  employ- 
ing the  term  in  its  liberal  and  only  legitimate  sense, 
as  expressing  a  process  which  embraces  in  its  proper 
scope  the  purpose  of  forming  character  and  making 
|  men — thinking,  acting,  upright,  useful  men.  And 
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the  education,  too,  for  which  we  contend,  is  one  that 
should,  if  possible,  embrace  every  member  of  society, 
.  — effecting  a  state  of  thiogs  ia  which  every  individual 
should  substantially  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  state.  To  use  the  term  then  according 
to  its  true  meaning,  it  will  be  sees  that  all  the  various 
institutions  of  society,  whether  public  or  private,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  but  the  ultimate  form  in  which  edu- 
cation evolves  itself  and  develops  its  embodied  reality. 

Perhaps  the  remarks  on  this  topic  have  been  extend- 
ed too  far,  bet  it  seemed  necessary  to  state,  in  gener- 
al terms,  whal  arc,  essentially,  the  character  and  ends 
of  that  education  which  the  School  Journal  is  expect- 
ed to  aid  in  advancing. 

Assuming  then,  as  we  may  safely  do  under  this  as- 
pect of  the  subject,  that  the  advancement  of  popular 
education  is  an  important  object,  worthy  to  claim  our 
deepest  interest  and  most  devoted  energies,  the  ques- 
tion arises,— by  what  agencies  or  means  are  we  to  se- 
cure the  attainment  of  our  giest  purpose  ?  To  me  it 
is  clear  that,  whatever  other  agencies  may  be  neces- 
sary, a  periodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of  common 
school  education,  is  indispensable  to 
success  to  the  enterprise. 

It  is  needed,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  patrons  of 
the  school,— the  mass  of  the  people.    Their  interest 
must  be  awakened,  their  prejudices  removed,  their 
views  enlarged,  and  themselves  be  thus  prepared  for 
the  work  which  they  have  to  perform.   And  it  ia  do 
now  opinion,  here  first  promulgated,  that  the  mam 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  paople  themselves.  They 
have  a  work  to  do  in  whose  performance  no  substitute 
can  be  employed, — a  work  too  in  which  they  must  be 
interested,  and  which  thoy  must  perlorm  cheerfully, 
freely,  voluntarily.   Compulsory  measures  will  not 
serve.   Legislative  enactments  might  impose  heavier 
taxes ;  but  where  would  be  the  security  that  the 
money  thus  raised  should  be  usefully  expended,  that 
children  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  or 
the  school,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  the  re- 
quisite means  of  improvement,  tbat  the  necessary 
cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  should  be  secured, 
and  tho  various  effort  for  which  law  contd  never  ad- 
equately provide,  be  called  forth,— unless  the  mass 
of  our  people  are  led  tn  feel  that  they  are  doing  a 
work  for  themselves — one  from  which  they  are  to 
reap  substantial  benefits  T    And  how  is  the  necessary 
information  to  be  diffused,  and  the  necessary  interest 
to  be  awakened,  without  the  aid  of  a  periodical  scat- 
tered widely  through  our  state !    What  could  a  lec- 
ture once  or  twice  a  year  from  a  County  Superintend- 
ent, however  full  and  able  it  might  be,  do  tow  ards  ac- 
complishing these  great  ends?    Whst  could  it  effect, 
even  assuming  that  all  could  be  induced  to  come  and 
listen  to  it?   At  best  it  could  do  no  mure  than  to  lay 
out  the  grouodwork,  to  present  an  outline  of  our  du- 
ties, leaving  it  to  other  agencies  to  supply  the  details, 
and  show  us  definitely  how  those  duties  are  to  be  dis- 
charged.   Such  means  then,  unaided;  will  never  an- 
swer.   We  must  have  a  paper,  issued  at  least  from 
month  to  month — I  wish  it  came  twice  as  often — to 
visit  out  firesides,  and  tell  its  story  there 
Teachers,  too,  need  the  Journal.  It 


caunot  depend  upon  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  furniah 
them  all  the  special  information  in  regard  to  teaching 
which  they  require.  This  most  be  obtained  mainly 
from  institutions  devoted  to  the  specific  purpose  of 
imparting  to  them  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  of 
training  thorn  to  their  work.  But  whatever  their  pre- 
vious advantages  may  have  been,  they  will  find  in  such 
a  periodical  many  suggestions  calculated  to  aid  them 
in  the  right  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  system- 
atic and  careful  attention  which  has  been  paid,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  to  the  subject  of  common  school 
education,  has  created  a  large  amount  of  valuable  ed- 
ucational literature.  It  has  developed  greatly  im- 
proved modes  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools — 
modes,  be  it  understood,  whose  usefulness  and  value 
do  not  rest  upon  uncertain  hypothesis*,  whose  correct- 
ness is  yet  to  be  tested  ;  bat  upon  the  ascertained  re- 
sults of  thorough,  careful  and  long-tried  experiment. 
And  what  teacher,  fit  for  his  office,  would  not  be  glad 
to  gain  from  the  experience  of  others  every  possible 
help  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  at  best,  so  delicate, 
difficult  and  responsible?  And  will  not  such  a  paper 
as  the  Journal  furnish  our  teachers  with  much  valua- 
ble information  adapted  to  this  end,  to  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  have  access! 

But  again,  how  can  the  appointed  agents  of  our 
School  System — our  Superintendents — dispense  with 
the  Journal  ?  They  need  it,  not  only  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  those  whom  they  could  not  well 
reach  without  it,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  mutually  giv- 
ing and  gaining  useful  hints,  to  aid  each  other  ia  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  to  strengthen  each  oth- 
er's hearts  as  well  as  hands  in  their  important  work. 
If  there  is  a  Superintendent  in  the  state  who  thinks 
that  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  is  sufficient- 
ly ardent,  and  that  he  already  knows  enough  about  bus 
duties,  without  the  hints  and  teachings  of  others, — 1 
cannot  speak  so  softly  as  to  say  that  I  fear  he  is  un- 
fit for  his  office,  but  muet  explicitly  a  wow  my  wish 
that  he  were  set  aside,  and  some  other  one,  less  know- 
ing and  self-confident,  appointed  in  his  place. 

But,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
t  he  publication  of  the  Journal  is  to  be  con  turned ,  and  as 
I  trust,  loo,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and 
with  a  more  extended  circulation  than  that  of  last  year. 
And  why  should  not  its  circulation  be  much  more  ex- 
tended, when  it  is  afforded  at  so  low  a  rate?  To 
every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  state,  to 
every  man  within  o'ir  borders,  it  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  favor.  <  ,      ;:  -.\  » 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Journal  be- 
ing settled,  so  important  inquiry  still  remaining  ia,-r» 
will  not  those  upon  whom  would  more  especially  de- 
volve the  duty  of  contributing  to  its  pages,  endeavor 
to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  he, — what  its  patrons 
might  have  reason  to  expect  u  would  be?  Will  not  j 
wme  one  who  ardently  longs  to  see  the  people  of  oaf  „ 
stale  rendered,  as  a  w  hole,  more  intelligent,  more  vir- 
tuous and  more  happy,  promptly  reply  to  this  inquiry  „; 

will  do  wy  part,"— and  one  and  another  1074 
spued  to  the  pledge,  until  every  one  of  like  spirit/* 
from  our  northern  to  our  southern  border*,  shall  have,* 
answered, — "  Aad  I  will  do  muse/"  t-afft^£ffi£&m'» 
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School  Houses* 

Messrs  Editors  :  Having  from  its  commencement 
been  a  careful  reader  of  your  invaluable  co-worker  in 
the  cause  of  common  school  education,  the  School 
Journal,  and  finding  it  a  convenient  medium  through 
which  we  can  interchange  our  views  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  a! I, — I  would  ask  for  a  small  spaco  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  the  Statk,  or  one  of  (he 
Cockty  Superintendents  to  furnish  an  approved  plan 
for  the  interior  construction  of  s  school-house  for  the 
of  fifty  or  sixty  scholars,  as  we  are 
;  to  reconstruct  our  house,  and  wish  te  do  it  in 
the  most  approved  form.  An  answer  in  your  next 
uamber  would  very  much  oblige  us,  and  probably 

•iructed  and  ventilated  house.  S.  M. 

Hartl  and. 

RKHARKS. 

We  very  much  regret  that  an  answet  to  the  aboro 
cannot  be  furnished  by  any  of  the  Superintendents  in 
time  for  this  number,  and  that  wo  have  no  room  for 

referred  to,  will  see  that  sn  answer  is  ready  early  for 
ear  next  number. 

If  the  school  house  is  to  be  entirely  reconstructed, 
perhaps  it  ought  to  be  removed.  It  should  sUnd  in  ■ 
dry,  retired  spot,  yet  easily  accessible,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  a  play  ground ;  protected  from  cold  winds, 
and  looking  out  upon  as  much  of  pleasant 
and  pleasant  prospect  as  possible  ;  with 
ready  grown,  if  they  are  to  be  found  in 
with  the  other  requisites. 

(eiclusiwe  of  entry,  &c.)  should  bo  30  feet  by  95,  at 
least  10  feet  high,  aod  belter  if  13  or  14.  It  should 
front  the  south.  No  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  room. 
The  teacber'e  platform.  7  feet  wide,  elevated  6  inches, 
extending  across  the  north  end  ;  the  wall,  quite 
across  the  end,  occupied  as  a  black-board,  and  for 
maps,  &c.  Floor  level ;  seats  for  scholars  all  fronting 
the  teacher's  table.  The  desks,  if  for  two,  nay  be 
3g  or  4  feet  long ;  if  for  one,  2  feel ;  and  14  inches 
wide  ;  the  front  of  one  desk  constituting  the  back  of 
the  seat  beyond.  The  desks  varying  in  height  from 
24  to  27  inches,  and  the  seats  accordingly.  Space 
behind  the  desks  (at  tenth  end)  8  feet  wide,  for  stove, 
Ae.  The  windows  high  in  the  wall,  and  made  to  tot 
down  from  the  lop  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

For  further  ventilation,  erect  at  the  end  of  the 
room  near  where  the  stove  pipe  leaves  it,  a  wooden 
box  24  by  0  inches,  with  an  opening  near  the  floor. 
Inclose  the  stove  pipe  from  jnsl  below  the  point  whero 
il  leave*  the  room  to  the  roof,  with  a  tin  tobe  (say 
15i  inches  in  diameter,  the  stove  pipe  being  8  inches) 
and  connect  this  tin  tube  with  the  top  of  the  wooden 
bat,  so  that  a  current  of  air  entering  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  will  pasa  ont  through  the  tube.  Such  an 
apparatus  will  always  act  when  the  stove  pipe  is 
warm,  as  it  will  heat  the  sir  in  the  tin  tube  and  canse 
it  to  ascend.  There  should  be  cape  to  keep  the  rain 
i  pipe  and  the  tin  tube. 

further  particu'ars  at 


Examination  of  Teachers. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Would  recommend  to  both  County  and  Town  Super- 
intendents, the  following  method  of  examining  candi- 
dates for  teaching,  in  the  belief  that  it 
decided  advantages  over  the  mod 
Used. 

Let  the  Superintendent  write  out  in  advance  a  sc- 
ries of  questions  in  each  branch  of  study  in  which  he 
is  to  examine.  This  he  ran  do  at  his  leisure,  and 
with  his  text-books  at  hand  to  aid  him.  He  can  pre- 
pare questions  more  or  less  complicated  and  difficult, 
as  he  may  deem  proper;  but  his  leading  purpose 
should  be  to  draw  up  such  as  will  elicit  the  most  full 
and  satisfactory  evidence  in  regard  to  the  candidate's 
acquaintance  with  the  branches  to  which  they  relate. 
And  meanwhile,  he  should  be  careful  to  have  them  as 
brief  as  may  be,  yet  so  expressed  as  to  be  clearly  in- 
telligible. When  a  class  is  to  be  examined,  let  each 
of  the  candidates  be  supplied  with  two  or  three  sheets 
of  paper  and  a  pen  or  pencil — a  pen  if  practicable — 
and  then  let  the  examiner  read  i  he  questions  which  he 
has  prepared,  or  so  many  of  them  as  be  thinks  proper, 
requesting  each  candidate  to  write  them  down — leav- 
ing, of  coarse,  sufficient  space,  between  the  successive 
questions,  for  writing  the  answers  afterwards.  When 
all  the  questions  which  he  wishes  to  pot  in  a  particu- 
lar branch  have  been  taken  down,  the  examiner  will 
require  the  candidates  to  write  the  answers — giving 
them  a  reasonable  time  for  this  purpose,  which  might 
be  from  15  to  30  minutes,  according  to  the  number 
and  difficulty  of  the  questions  given.  The  candidates 
should  understand  themselves  to  be  at  liberty  to  take 
the  questions  in  such  order  as  they  please.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  examiner  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  see  that  there  be  no  communication  between  the 
candidates. 

When  the  propcT  time  for  answering  the  series  of 
questions  has  elapsed,  the  candidates  will  be  request- 
ed to  write  their  names  on  thcii  respective  lists,  and 
hand  them  to  the  examiner,  who  will  inspect  them  at 
his  convenience.  And  in  this  way  he  will  go  through 
with  the  several  branches  in  whieh  be  wishes  to  ex- 
amine. Probably  tho  questions  on  one,  or  at  most  two 
branches,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  out  at  once,  ss 
an  alternation  of  'the  work  would  tend  to  reheve  it* 


It  will  aid  the  examiner  in  ascertaining  the  results 
and  getting  them  distinctly  before  him,  te  prepare  a 
table  in  which,  nnder  the  appropriate  heads,  be  will 
set  down  against  the  name  of  each  candidate  the  num- 
ber of  correct  answers  given  to  each  series  of  ques- 
tions. In  deciding,  however,  npon  the  merits  of  can- 
didates the  mere  proportion  of  correct  answers  proba- 
bly should  not  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  a  satisfactory 
examination.  Some  reference  should  obviously  be 
had  to  the  character  of  the  questions  on  which  the 
candidate  had  foiled.  To  foil  of  answering  one  in- 
volving some  important  principle,  would  eertsinly  be 
a  more  serious  failure  than  to  have  forgotten  some 
isolated  fact  whieh  the  judgment,  or  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles,  could  afford  no  aid  fat  recalling. — 
It  would  clearly  be  better  that  s  candidate  should  hare 
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forgotten— or  even  never  have  known — whnt  channel 
lies  between  the  coast  of  A  fries  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  than  be  unable  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween lalitade  and  longitude,  or  to  estimate  the  length 
of  a  degree  measured  upon  a  globe  or  circle  of  thirty 
feet  circumference.  But  these  considerations  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  examiner. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  conducting  an  ex- 
amination are  not  merely  numerous,  but  very  great. 
It  is,  in  the  fust  place,  a  saving  of  time.  Much  more 
can,  at  least,  be  done  towards  effecting  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  a  given  time,  than  can  by  the  oral 
mode — especially  if  the  class  to  be  examined  be  large. 
With  a  large  class  the  examiner  may,  in  an  oral  ex- 
amination, go  over  a  wide  field,  and  imagine  thai  bis 
examination  has  been  a  thorough  one.  And  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  so  had  it  been  confined  to  a  single 
individual.  But  he  must  remember  that,  numerous 
as  his  questions  may  have  been,  be  has  yet  received 
but  few  answers  from  any  single  candidate.  Perhaps 
with  a  class  of  only  three  or  four,  as  many  questions 
could  be  put  to  each  and  answered  in  a  gives  lime  by 
the  oral  mode,  as  by  that  proposed.  But  assuming 
that  the  comparative  lime  required  for  asking  and  an- 
sweriug  queaiious  by  the  two  modes,  be  as  four  to 
one,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  class  of  12  were  to  be  ex- 
amined, each  of  (be  candidates  could  be  asked  and  an- 
swer a  series  of  ten  questions,  equal  to  120  questions 
and  answers,  in  the  same  time  that  would  be  occupied 
iu  asking  and  answering  40  questions  orally ;  which 
would  be  less  than  four  to  each  candidate. 

But  a  still  more  decisive  advantage  of  the  proposal 
mode  ia,  that  il  Tenders  the  examination  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory.  It  is,  of  course,  tbe  aim  of 
the  examiner  to  put  such  questions  as  will,  in  their 
answer,  afford  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  Jhc  attainments  of  the  candidate  ,  and  it 
would  obvionsly  be  a  moro  difficult  task,  (and  far 
more  likely  to  fail  iu  the  attempt  to  execute  it,)  to 
put  to  each  individual,  in  a  class  of  ten  or  twenty 
candidates,  tea  suitable  questions,  than  to  frame,  at 
leisure,  a  series  often  questions  possessing  therequi- 
site  character.  And  hence,  granting  that  the  exam- 
iner could  command  all  the  time  he  might  desire,  he 
could  tUi  1 1  make  hi*  examination  of  a  class  more  com- 
plete and  conclusive  by  the  written,  than  by  tbe  oral 
mode.  Tbo  embarrassment  of  oral  examinations  is 
obviated  under  this  plan,  so  that  candidates  ean 
coolly  and  fairly  exhibit  tbeir  actual  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  which  they  are  examined.  And  it 
will  readily  be  perceived,  aa  one  benefit,  that  the 
process  itself  of  writing  tbe  questions  and  answers 
will  be  an  excellent  practical  test  of  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  punctuation,  orthography  and  other 
branches  of  (Jraromsr ;  and,  perhaps,  almost  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  more  formal  examination  iu 
these  branches. 

Another  advantage  of  this  mode  is,  that  il  bears 
equally  upon  all,  and  will  enable  the  examiner  to 
compare  tbo  scholarship  of  the  diflereut  candidates  in 
a  class  examined— and  also  that  of  different  classes— 
so  far,  at  least,  as  tho  same  questions  are  used,  or 
those  which  might  be  regarded  as  of  equal  difficulty 
and  importance.     By  this  laeaaa,  too,  a  slsi 


comparison  might  be  instituted  between  the  different 
Counties  of  the  State.  Bet  it  would  be  espescially 
convenient  to  the  examiner  to  be  able  definitely  to 
compare  the  candidates  whom  he  has  examined,  and 
to  ascertain  the  advancement  from  year  to  year.  The 
time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  thought  proper  to 
note  tbe  grade  of  scholarship  on  the  license  ;  but  this 
is  not  advised  at  present. 

The  last  advantage  to  be  named  is,  that  written  ex- 
aminations will  enable  the  examiner  to  vindicate  him- 
self, in  case  the  justice  or  correctness  of  his  decisions 
should  afierwsrds  bo  called  in  question.  The  an- 
swers, which  will  remain  in  his  keeping,  will  show 
the  ground  and  decide  the  propriety  of  his  decision 
in  each  case.  It  would,  however,  be  obviously  im- 
proper that  these  answers  should  be  shown,  unless 
for  the  purpose  named.  But  no  hint  on  this  point 
can  be  needed,  ss  Superintendents  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  delicacy  and  kindness  should  mark  all  their 
conduct,  whether  towards  teachers  or  candidates. 

In  conducting  examinations  upon  tbe  plan  which 

be  upon  his  guard  against  giving  out  too  many  ques- 
tions, until  some  experience  shall  have  satisfied  him 
how  much  he  can  do  in  a  given  time.  Doubtless  •>. 
few  trials  will  suggest  many  useful  hints  which  could 
not  well  be  given  here.  Superintendents  will  not, 
of  course,  bo  under  the  necessity  of  confining  them- 
selves exclusively  to  tbe  mode  here  recommended ; 
though  it  is  believed  that  its  advantages  are  such  §* 
will  aecore  its  adoption,  as  tbe  main  reliance,  in  til 
ordinary  oases.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  to  County  Superintendents  to  keep  a 
suitable  record  of  tbe  results  of  their  exam  inat  tone, 
aad  also  of  such  other  matters  as  would  be  useful  set 
future  reference . 

In  regard  to  the  qoalifications  of  candidates— tbe 
ranjse  of  scholarship,  and  extent  of  attainments  in 
particular  branches,  which  they  ought  to  exhibit  is- 
omer to  be  regarded  as  competently  qualified  for 
teaching — il  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer 
any  suggestions  at  the  present  time.  I  would,  how- 
ever, simply  remark,  thai  while  the  necessities  of 
particular  eases  are  to  be  consulted,  it  should  yet  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  movement  must  be  onward,  so 
far  and  so  fast  as  teachers  have  the  means  of  higher 


their  reach.  Nor  should  it,  in  the  meantime,  be  fur- 
gimen  that  the  process  of  education,  as  it  ought  to  be 
conducted,  is  not,  even  so  far  as  its  intellectual  as- 
pects and  purposes  are  concerned,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  transmission  of  facts  and  ideas  from  one 
memory  to  another ;  but  a  developing  of  mind— the 
securing  of  mental  growth,  activity  and  power. 
Some  good  degree,  therefore,  of  general  mental  cul- 
ture most  he  regarded  as  essential  to  the  successful 
teacher,  no  less  than  a  mere  mechanical  knowledge 
of  the  brsnchee  of  study  to  be  taught. 

H.  EATON,  Side  Svju. 
Enosburgh,  March,  1848. 

Parcttal  Advice.  The  following  advice  was  im- 
parled to  tbe  late  ex* President  Adam*,  by  his  mother, 
iu  1778.  in  a  Idler  to  him  while  he  was  in  Euro** : 
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Great  learning  and  superior  abilities,  should  you 
ever  possess  them,  will  !>c  of  little  ralne  and  of  small 
estimation,  unless  virtue,  honor,  integrity,  and  truth, 
ere  cherished  by  you.  Adhere  to  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples early  instilled  in  your  mind,  and  remember  that 
you  are  responsible  to  your  God.  Dear  as  you  are  to 
me,  I  would  ma  oh  rather  prefer  that  you  would  find 
a  grave  in  the  ocean  whiob  you  hare  crossed,  than  to 
see  you  an  immoral,  graceless  child." 

For  the  Softool  Journal. 

Education. 

WO.  HI. 

Education  is  evolution,  not  nrvbltttion.   It  fa  ft  pro- 
cess for  bringing  out,  not  for  pourjng  fn.   The  mind 
teqntTes  discipline  and  development,  and  should  never, 
therefore,  be  converted  into  a  mere  magazine  of  facts. 
In  order  to  promote  the  phyrical  growth,  what  is  re- 
mived  into  the  system  moot  be  masticated  and  digest- 
ed, else  h  cannot  become  a  part  of  its  substance,  k 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be «*  east  ont  in  the  draught. " 
Mere  stuffing  or  cramming  is  worse  than  useless.  It 
satisfies  not.     It  nourishes  not.     It  produces  no 
growth.    Thinking  men  are  beginning  to  see  that 
this  is  equally  true  as  to  inteiiectual  nurture.  The 

ed,  that  a  man  may  be  Itarrud,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of 

the  term,  yes,  that  he  may  be  a  complete  "  walking 
horary,"  and  yet  Utile  better  than  a  mate  dolt  as  to 
•very  thing  valuable.  Accordingly,  many  admirable 
exercises  have  been  adopted  for  unfolding  and  expand- 
ing the  intellect,  for  nourishing  and  stimulating  the 
understanding.  But,  although  this  reason  tug  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  cultivation  of  themonl  sense, 
men  seem,  as  yet,  almost  utterly  blind  to  the  solemn 
truth.  Precept,  and  precept  alone,  is  resorted  to 
The  conscience,  the  grand  regulator  of  life,  is 
ed  to  lie  dormant.  Instead  of  being  roused  to  activi- 
ty in  early  life,  its  energies  strengthened  by  continu- 
al use,  it  lies  benumbed  and  useless,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  supernumerary. 

.The  Bible  calls  upon  us  to  u  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,"  it  assures  ua, 
"  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  But  can  one  be  said 
to  be  "  trained  op,"  whose  conscience  is  left  wholly 
undeveloped  ?  To  discipline,  or  train,  any  part  of  the 
"mind,  is  to  call  that  part  into  regular  and  repeated  ac- 
tion, thus  to  give  it  facility  and  force  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions.  To  discipline  the  moral  sense, 
the  conscience,  then,  is  to  give  it  steady,  uniform, 
'tegular  exercise,  so  that  its  perceptions  may  always 
be  clear  and  tapid,  so  that  it  may  always  be  on  the 
'alert,  always  prepared  for  duty.  And  what  is  its  du- 
ty !  Not  to  lean  upon  others ;  not  to  wait  for  their 
prompting;  bat  to  act  as  a  sovereign,  to  assert  its 
own  authority  as  if  it  were  undisputable.  It  is  to 
pronounce  the  moral  law  to  its  possessor  on  every 
bailable  occasion,  and  that  not  in  weak,  trembling  ac- 
cents, but  in  tones  at  once  elear,  loud,  and  distinct. 
Sorely  it  is  one  of  the  roost  important  parts  of  edu- 
cation to  untold,  strengthen,  and  purify  tbat  especial 
mural  power  with  which  God  has  invested  every 
r.  which,  in  *ct precept  must  be  in 


vain.  Tor  precept  can  speak  but  at  intervale.  And 
what  is  wanted  is,  a  friend,  n  guard  thnt  will  arrom. 
pany  us  every  where,  always  ready  for  action.  .Sure- 
ly, then,  if  we  neglect  this  point,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  performed  our  whole  duty  towards  the  rising 
generation.  And  If  It  is  to  be  done  at  all  with  effect, 
ft  must  be  done  in  early  youth.  Too  long  have  we 
followed  the  stupid,  inefficient  plan  of  neglecting  the 
firtt  steps;  of  thinking  that  any  thing  would  do  to 
begin  with.  No.  We  must  begin  right,  if  wc  are 
to  go  right  at  all.  We  must  take  the  rrind  of  the 
child  while  it  is  flexible,  ductile,  impressible.  It  will 
not  aosweMo  wait  till  the  faculty  we  wish  to  develop 
has  become  fixed,  hardj  rigid  from  disuse.  We  must 
lead  it  from  the  beginning  into  good  habits  ;  not  wait 
till  bad  ones  have  taken  their  place,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  tearing  them  out,  and  substituting  better  in  their 
room,  at  a  future  period.  This  is  too  hard  a  task,  a 
task,  indeed,  which  never  can  be  properly  and  thor- 
oughly effected. 

1  conclude  this  number  by  two  extracts,  the  first 
from  a  report  of  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  the  other  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Way  land,  both  of  which  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  what  has  been  already  soggested.  In  the 
next  number  I  shall  take  up  the  practical  view  of  the 
subject,  and  endeavor  distinctly  to  show  how  Mora) 
Education  may  be  conducted  in  the  common  school, 
and  especially  how  the  conscience  may  be  developed, 
strengthened,  and  endowed  with  activity  and  power. 

"  Teachers,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  "  address  themselves 
to  the  culture  of  the  intellect  mainly.    The  fact  that 
children  have  mural  natures  and  social  a  flirt  ions,  (hen 
in  the  most  rapid  state  of  development,  is  scarcely 
recognised.    One  page  of  the  daily  manual  teaches 
the  power  of  commas  ;  another,  the  spelling  of  words  ; 
another,  the  rules  of  cadence  and  emphasis  ;  but  the 
pages  are  missing*  which  teach  the  laws  of  forbear- 
ance under  injury,  of  sympathy  with  misfortune,  of 
Impartiality  in  our  judgments  of  men,  of  love  and  fi- 
delity to  truth  ;  of  the  ever-iluring  relations  of  men, 
in  the  domestic  circle,  in  the  organized  government, 
and  of  stranger  to  stranger.    How  can  it  be  expected 
that  such  cultivation  will  scatter  seeds,  so  that,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  'instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up 
the  my  rile- tree  V    If  such  bo  the  general  condition  of 
the  schools,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  wc  see  lads 
and  young  men  thickly  springing  up  in  the  midst  of 
us,  who  startle  at  the  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  as 
though  they  were  personally  injured,  but  can  hear 
volleys  of  profanity  unmoved  ;  who  put  on  arrogant 
airs  of  superior  breeding,  or  sneer  with  contempt  at  a 
case  of  false  spelling  or  grammar,  but  can  witness 
spectacles  of  drunkenness  in  the  streets  with  entire 
composure*    Such  elevation  of  the  subordinate,  such 
casting  down  of  the  supreme,  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, is  incompatible  with  all  that  is  worthy  to  be 
called  the  prosperity  of  their  manhood.   The  moiai 
universe  is  constructed  on  principles  not  admissive  of 
welfare  under  such  an  administration  of  if*  laws,  fn 

*  H  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  these  pages  are  now  in 
«xtct«nce,bvv>everH  might  ha*©  been  when  thin  was  written. 
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such  early  habits,  there  is  a  gravitation  and  proclivity 
to  ultimate  downfall  and  ruin.  If  persevered  in,  the 
consummation  of  a  peoplo's  destiny  nay  still  he  a 
question  of  time,  but  it  ceases  10  be  one  of  certainly. 
To  avert  the  catastrophe,  we  must  look  to  a  change 

of  the  ordinances  of  nature.  These,  as  they  were 
origioally  framed  in  wisdom,  need  no  amendment. — 
Whoever  wishes  lor  a  change  in  effects,  without  a 
corresponding  change  in  causes,  wishes  for  a  violation 
nf  Nature's  laws.  He  proposes,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
folly  of  men,  an  abrogation  of  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 


"  Those  faculties,"  says  Dr.  Wayland,  "  are  the 
strongest  which  are  used  the  most.  If  one  man  be 
stronger  than  another,  we  shall  find  that  be  uses  his 
strength  more  than  the  other.  Ho  whose  occupations 
require  the  use  of  his  arms,  becomes  strong  in  his  arms ; 
while  he  who  walks  or  runs  much,  becomes  strong  in 
his  lega.  He  who  uses  his  memory  habitually  remem- 
ber* easily,  that  is,  acquires  a  strong  memory,  while 
he  who  rarely  tries  to  recollect  what  he  hears  or  reads, 
very  soon  has  a  weak  memory.  And  thus  men  have 
come  to  this  general  conclusion,  that  all  our  faculties 
are  strengthened  by  use,  and  loeaiened  by  disuse.  This 
rule  applies  to  conscience  in  several  particulars  : — the 
mm*  frequently  we  use  our  conscience  in  judging  be- 
tween actions  as  right  or  wrong,  the  more  easily  shall 
we  learn  to  judge  correctly  concerning  them.  He 
who,  before  every  action,  will  delibeiately  ask  him* 
self,  'Is  this  right  or  wrong  1'  will  seldom  mistake 
what  is  hie  duty.  And  children  may  do  this,  as  well 
as  grown  persons.  •  •  •  •  Of  course,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  weaken  our  power  of  making  moral  die- 
tine  lions,  if  we  neglect  to  inquire  into  the  moral  char* 
acler  of  our  actions.  If  children  or  men  go  on  doing 
right  or  wrong,  just  as  it  happens,  without  ever  in- 
quiring about  it,  they  will  at  last  care  but  little  wheth- 
er they  do  the  one  or  the  other,  and  in  many  cases 
will  hardly  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them.  Every 
one  knows  that  children  who  are  taught  by  their  pa- 
rents [alas!  how  rarely,  how  very  rarely  is  this  the 
case !]  to  reflect  upon  their  actions,  mod  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  know  much  better  how  they 
ougfu  to  act  than  those  whoee  parent*  never  gave 
them  any  instructions  on  the  subject.  •  •  •  •  •  | 
have  mentioned  above,  that  we  could  all  observe  in 
the  feeling  of  conscience  a  sort  of  command,  urging 
us  to  do  what  is  right.  Now  this  command  becomes 
stronger  or  weaker  just  in  proportion  as  we  use  it." 

I  trust  my  readers,  if  they  ever  had  a  doubt  on  the 
sobject,  are  by  this  time  fully  convinced  of  the  vast 
importance  of  a  steady  and  persevering  exercise  of 
the  conscience  in  early  youih,  and  consequently  well 
duposed  to  treat  with  candor  any  feasible  plan  fur 
carrying  it  into  effect.  To  this,  the  future  numbers 
of  this  fi»say  will  be  devoted.  Dymono. 


puts  wood  on  the  fire,  flour  in  the  bar- 
Tel,  meat  in  the  tub,  vigor  in  the  body,  intelligence  in 
the  brain. 


courage— a  smile  to  cheer— a  look  to  persuade,  and  a 
dollar  to  assist.  Tbey  are  never  fearful  lest  a  good 
trade  or  an  excellent  bargain  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  poor  neighbor — but  the  more  rejoice  when  such  a 
one  meets  with  encouragement. 

Hints  to  Teachers,  Superintendents,  and 
Others. 

Teachers  ought  to  have  the  few  copies  of  our  first 
volume  that  remain  on  band.  To  them  we  will  send 
volume  1,  neatly  done  up  in  paper  covers,  and  volume 
9,  in  oumbers  as  they  are  published,  both  for  the  price 
of  a  single  copy,  i.  e.  50  cent*. 

County  and  Town  ScPtatNTCVDCMTS,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  do  much  for  the  cause  of  < 
king  pains  lo  have  every  teacher  ihey  may  i 
take  the  Journal. 

fJJ*  A  gentleman  from  Connecticut  said  to  us  the 
ether  day  that  the  circulation  of  the  School  Manual  (a 
publication  similar  to  this)  was  always  considered  at 
their  School  Conventions,  Teachers'  Institutes,  die., 


Who  are  the  happiest  men  ?  They  who  live  to  ben- 
efit others— who  are  always  ready  with  a  word  to  en- 


Teachers  are  authorised  to  act  as  a  genu  ;  and  by 
so  doing  may  manifest  sn  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of  parents 

at  heart. 

An  Example.  In  one  town  in  Addison  County, 
the  people  take  about  one  copy  to  every  twelve  inhab- 
itants, or  nearly  half  as  many  copies  as  there  are  fam- 
ilies. Just  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  happy  m*  * 
floence  of  25,000  copies  of  such  a  paper,  read  every 
month  in  as  many  Vermont  families  ? 

Our  agent  in  the  town  referred  to,  speaking  of  the 
prospect  for  the  second  volume,  says  :  *•  I  obtained 
SO  subscribers  yesterday." 

Another.   A  letter  from  Addison  County  say  a : — 

"  An  accident  recently  brought  me  in  contact  with 
two  or  three  number*  of  the  School  Journal  and  Agri- 
culturist. On  reading  the  name,  and  the  place  of  pub- 
lication, I  almost  involuntarily  ejaculated  "  Good!" 
I  immediately  resolrcd  to  circulste  it  in  our  own  dis- 
trict as  much  as  possible.  I  borrowed  all  the  num-  . 
bers  which  were  then  published,  and  whenever  !  met 
an  individual  residing  in  the  district,  I  asked  him  to 
subscribe,  and  the  result  is,  that  of  about  20  fami- 
lies 16  have  paid  me  n  year's  subscription." 

Amothes.  The  Journal  ordered  by  vote  of  the 
Town.  A  gentleman  in  Bennington  County,  who 
was  Town  Superintendent  last  year,  writes :  "  Find- 
ing the  work  to  be  worthy  of  more  extended  patron- 
age in  this  town,  I  resolved  to  lay  the  subject  before 
the  Town  Meeting.  I  proposed  to  furnish  the  pres- 
ent volume  to  each  district  (16  in  number)  at  my  own 
expense,  if  the  lown  would  appropriate  funds  by  vote 
to  furnish  the  next  volume ;  which  they  accordingly 
did." 

Vixws  ov  Superintendents,  &.c.  See  the  prece- 
ding Letter  from  the  State  Superintendent.  One 
County  Superintendent  writes  that  he  shall  aim  to  se- 
cure the  circulation  of  1000  copies  in  his  county. 
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Another  says  that  while  lie  has  anything  to  do  with 
schools  in  his  region,  he  shall  make  special  efforts  to 
introduce  and  extend  the  circolation  of  the  Journal ; 
and  his  efforts  already  provo  effectual.  These  two 
are  west  of  the  mountain.  liberal  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  St.  Johnsbury  order  1000  copies  for  Caledo- 
nia, Orleans,  and  Essex  counties,  and  assume  all  the 
risk  and  trouble  nf  obtaining  subscribers  and  circula- 
ting the  papers. 
At  the  late  County  School  ConTention  at  Rutland, 


"  Rtsolred,  That  we  approve  of  the  plan  of  the 
School  Journal  and    Vermont  AgncuUunat ;  that  we 
I  it  to  the  nottoe  of  all  teachers  and  parents, 
would  heartily  rejoice  to  see  it  io  the  hands  of 
family  in  the  County  and  Ststo."  . 
That  is  it, — etkby  family.    Our  friend  above 
quoted  succeeded  with  l«  out  of  20— leaving  four  un- 
fortunately deetitute. 

District  Agents.  In  many  cases  it  may  not  be 
convenient  for  an  individual  to  canvass  a  whole  town. 
In  such  ioataucee,  it  would  be  well  to  euliat  the  ser- 
vices of  some  one  in  each  school  district — the  Teach- 
er, or  one  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk.  We  have 
received  orders  like  this:  "  I  inclose  $4  in  payment 
for  10  oopies  of  the  School  Journal  for  my  School 
District."  

Early  Rising.  There  is  no  time  spent  so  stu- 
pidly as  that  which  inconsiderate  people  pass  in  a 
morning,  between  sleeping  and  waking.  He  who 
is  awake,  any  be  at  work  or  at  play;  he  who  is  asleep 
is  receiving  the  refreshment  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  action  ;  but  the  hours  spent  in  dozing  and  slumber- 
ing are  wasted,  without  pleasure  or  profit.  The 
sooner  you  leave  your  bed  the  eeldomer  you  will  be 
confined  to  it.  When  old  people  have  been  examined 
io  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  longevity,  they 
have  uniformly  agreed  in  one  thing  only,  that  they 
"all  weat  to  bed,  and  all  rose  early." 


Examination  of  Teachers  and  Schools. 

NO.  II. 

In  the  first  article  under  this  caption,  I  stated,  that 
1  propojed  to  give  some  questions  on  Bible  Geogra- 
phy in  this  number.  As  this  subject  has  probably 
never  been  introduced  in  examinations,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course. 

The  State  Convention  of  Superintendents,  and  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  county  conventions,  recommend  that 
the  Bible  should  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 
Dot  this  venerablo  volume  can  never  be  clearly  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  its  localities.  Hence 
Bible  geography  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  re- 
quirements of  a  teacher.  The  same  remark  will  ap- 
ply to  Bible  terminology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  sense 
of  its  peculiar  terms.  And,  independently  of  this 
consideration,  anJ  without  even  taking  into  view  the 
immense  importance  of  the  volume  iu  its  religious  as- 
pect, a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  must  ever  remain  a 
necessary  element  in  primary  education.  For  biblical 
knowledge  is  so  inwrought  into  the  very  framework 


of  our  community,  that  a  person  must  always  fee]  and 
appear  to  disadvantage,  if  the  allusions  to  it  which 
are  of  such  perpetual  occurrence  present  no  definite 
idea  to  his  miud. 

It  is  true  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  forms  an  im- 
portant item  of  sabbath- school  instruction.  But,  as 
this  instruction  is  by  no  means  general,  the  fact  ought 
not  to  exclude  it  from  the  common  school.  For  the 
same  argument  would  preclude  the  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble itself.  No, — whatever  is  an  essential  in  education 
should  nevei  be  trusted  exclusively  to  collateral  agen- 
cies. 

No  apology,  then,  seems  necessary  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Bible  history,  geography,  chronology  and  ter- 
minology in  the  examination  of  teacheis  and  schools. 
Bible  Geography,  History  and  Terminology. 

I.  Why  is  this  book  called  the  Bible  ? 

S.  Why  is  the  book  oi  Genesis  so  called ! 

3.  Of  what  does  it  treat  1 

4.  Explain  why  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers  and  Deatetonomy  aru  so  called! 

5.  What  is  the  subject  of  Exodus !  of  the  other 
three? 

6.  What  is  the  general  name  of  the  first  five  books  ? 
Its  derivation  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  book  of  Joshua  so  called  ?  What  is 
its  subject  ? 

8.  Why  is  the  book  of  Judges  so  called?  of  what 
docs  it  treat  ? 

0.  What  is  the  subject  of  Ruth?  Why  is  such 
prominence  given  to  the  story  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  ? 

10.  Of  what  do  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings  and 
Chronicles  treat? 

II.  What  is  related  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
heraiah  ? 

19.  What  is  the  general  subject  of  the  Bible  from 
Genesis  to  Nehemiah,  inclusive? 

13.  Who  is  considered  the  great  father  of  the  Jews  ? 
Of  what  other  nations  was  he  the  progenitor? 

14.  Mention  the  six  principal  political  revolutions 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  period  when  Joseph  was  sold  ae 
a  slave  till  the  close  of  the  Bible  history. 

15.  What  is  the  topic  of  the  book  of  Esther  ?  Of 
Job? 

16.  What  is  a  psalm?  By  whom  was  the  book  of 
Pslams  written  ? 

17.  What  is  the  import  of  the  word  Sclah  ?  Should 
it  be  read  when  it  occurs  in  the  Bible  ? 

18.  What  is  a  proverb  ?  By  whom  was  the  book  of 
Proverbs  written  ?  How  many  chapters  of  it  are  as- 
cribed to  Solomon  ? 

19.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ecclesiaslea  ? 
What  is  the  subject  of  the  book  so  called  ?  By  whom 
was  it  written  ? 

90.  What  is  the  Song  of  Solomon  considered  to  re- 
late to? 

91.  Of  what  does  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment consist  ?  Who  are  the  greater  and  who  the  lesser 
prophets?  Why  so  called  ! 

99.  What  part  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  con- 
sidered historical  ?  What  prophetical  ?  Of  what  does 
the  remainder  consist  1 
93.  Where  is  Corinth?  Galstia?  Ephesus?  Phil- 
I  lippi?  Colosse?  Theesalonica ?  Macedonia?  Patmoa? 
■ 
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24.  What  is  a  Gospel  1  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
Gospels  ?  the  Acts  t 

25.  On  what  principles  are  the  Epistles  arranged! 

26.  From  which  of  the  sons  of  Noah  did  Abraham 
descend? 

27.  Where  was  he  born  ?  Where  is  Chaldea? 

28.  Where  was  Haran  situated  1  Sodom!  Go- 
raorrah?  Goaheu?  the  land  of  Edom?  ofMoab?  of 
the  Amorites!  of  Bashan? 

29.  Where  is  the  land  of  the  Canaanites ?  the  Hit- 
litea?  theHivites?  the  Perixxites!  the  Gtrgaehites  ? 
the  western  Amorites ?  and  the  Jebnsitea  1 

30.  Where  Philistia?  Phenicia?  the  cities  of  Tyre 
andSidoo?  of  Gath  and  Ascalon ?  Babylon?  Nine- 
yah? 

31.  What  was  the  capital  of  Judak?  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel  ? 

32.  Of  what  tribes  was  the  kingdom  of  Judah  form- 
ed? What  kingdom  did  the  others  form?  What 
caused  the  division  ? 

33.  Who  were  the  people  called  Samaritans  in  the 
New  Testament  ? 

34.  Where  waa  the  principal  scene  of  Christ's  mir- 
acles?  Where  waa  he  crucified? 

36.  Where  is  Antioch!  Cyprus?  Syracuse?  Me- 
lita?   What  ia  its  modem  name? 

36.  Locate  the  cities  in  which  were  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia. 

37.  In  how  many  senses  is  the  word  prophet  taken 
in  the  Old  Testament  ?  What  is  meant  by  "  sons  of 
the  prophets,"  so  frequently  meutioned  in  the  books 
of  Kings  ?— "  And  fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets went,"  &u. 

38.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  let  used,  in  such 
passages  as  these :  "  I  purposed  to  come  unto  you 
(but  was  let  hitherto)  ;"  "  I  will  work,  and  who  shall 
let  it"?  P. 


For  tho  School  Journal. 

Inconvenient  School-Houses. 

The  New-York  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
•Schools  has  the  following  opposite  rematks  on  this 
subject  in  his  last  Report : — 

"  No  sound  reason  or  good  motive  is  perceived  for 
exposing  school  children  to  the  inclemencies  of  an  old 
and  dilapidated  schoot-hoose,  the  pestilential  vapors 
of  an  ill-ventillated  room,  or  the  tortures  of  an  un- 
comfortable and  badly-constructed  seat.  If  parents 
would  avoid  all  causes  of  diseases  and  deformity  to 
which  their  children  are  subjected  from  being  compelled 
to  remain  for  hours  each  day  in  soch  houses.they  would 
at  once  apply  themselves  to  the  work,  and  have  these 
evils  corrected.  The  Superintendent  respectfully  sub- 
mits,"thst  it  is  equally  right  and  proper  to  require  the 
inhabitants  of  a  school  district  to  provide  a  comfortable 
school- house,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  annual  ap- 
portionment of  the  school-moneys ,  as  it  is  to  require  that 
the  schools  shall  be  taught  by  a  qoalified  teacher." 

Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
application  of  such  a  condition  to  the  apportionment 
of  school- money.  The  public  pay  a  heavy  tax  for 
general  education,  and  they  pay  it  cheerfully.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  they  have  a  right  to  demand*  that  its 


avails  shall  not  be  heedlessly  squandered,  spent  with- 
out either  economy  or  judgment.  Let  us  hope,  then, 
that  the  hint  of  the  New- York  Superintendent  will 
not  be  lost  upon  us ;  bat  that  a  voice  shall  be  heard 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  calling  for  soch  a  Change 
in  the  law,  as  shall  make  it  obligatory"  on  the  proper 
authority  to  see,  not  only  thst  qualified  teachers  be 
placed  in  our  schools,  but  that  a  building  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  education  be  provided,  before  a  die- 
shall  have  a  right  to  any  share  in  the  public 
In  other  words,  to  aee  that  the  public  money 
be  not  squandered  or  wasted  by  the  use  of  improper 
If  those  who  have  charge  of  the 


tncta  on  this  point,  an  im 
architecture 


in  school-houa 
u  P. 


Troubles  are  like  hornets,  the  less  ado  you  make 
about  them  the  better,  for  your  outcry  will  only  bring 
out  the  whole  swarm  upon  you. 

Is  there  a  word  in  the  English  language  that  eon- 


Mathematical  Questions. 

1.  A  father  leaves  behind  him  four  sons,  A,  B,  C; 
D,  and  a  fortune  of  $  2520,  to  be  divided  among  them 
as  follows :  C  is  to  receive  $  360,  B  as  much  as  C 
and  D  together,  and  A  twice  as  much  as  B  lew 
$  1000.    How  much  does  A,  B,  and  D,  receive  ? 

2.  How  much  silver  of  8  parts  out  of  16  pure,  must 
be  melted  with  74  lbs.  of  13  parts  pure,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  brought  to  9  parts  pure  ?  P. 


Solution  of  the  1st  Question  in  No.  7,  p.  104. 
If  the  first  son  had  XlOO,  and  }  of  the  remainder, 
and  the  second  £'200,  and  $  of  the  remainder,  and 
these  portions  were  equal ;  then  k  of  the  first  must 
have  been  .£.'100  more  than  J  of  the  second  remain- 
der, and  1  ofthe  second  remainder  £  100  more  than 
}  of  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  last  son 
roust  have  taken  his  whole  portion,  without  any  share 
in  a  remainder.  Then  1  of  the  remainder  which  his 
predecessor  had,  must  have  been  JC100 — and  the 
whole  remainder  therefore  j£800 ;  leaving  jC700  for 
the  last  one,  and  the  same  for  the  others  of  course. 

Ans.   Whole  cstato  £4900. 
No.  of  sons  7. 
Each  one's  portion  jfy/00. 

W.  G. 

<   

SohiHon  ofthe  lit  Mathematical  Question  in  No.  11. 

By  the  statement,  the  larger  wheel  is  71  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  smaller  one  5J  feet.  7l-7-5jr=l £f 
the  number  of  limes  the  smaller  wheel  revolves  white 
the  larger  one  is  making  one  revolution ;  hence  it 
gains  \\  of  a  revolution  while  the  larger  one  is  making 
one.  Then  as  }$  :  1  :  :  2000  to  ihe  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  larger  wheefc=56O0  ;  and  56004-2000 
=r7600=revolutions  of  smaller  wheel. 

7600X5J=39900  feet.  Ans. 
Proof.  o000X7|=7eO0X5i. 

*  S.  Keith. 
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Culture  of  Mfen  Corn. 


thirty  busbela  of  corn  to  Uie 
aero  and  another  oae  hawked  and  twenty,— both  from 
the  same  kind  of  soil.  Indeed  the  same  field  is  made  |  wfl 
to  paae  from  one  of  these  points  of  pioductivenees  to 
the  other  in  a  Tery  short  time.  See  statement  of  Mr. 
Pollard's  corn  crop  in  out  last.  And  the  difference 
in  profit  is  greater  than  the  difference  in  bushels. 
How  is  this  difference  accounted  for  1 

In  the  early  period  of  ils  growth  all  the  roots  of 
corn  are  near  the  surface;  and  till  the  stalk  has  at- 
tained its  fullsixe  there  is  evidence  that  it  depends 
tery  much  on  the  surface  soil.  When  vigorous,  roots 
frequently  shoot  out  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
stimulated  by  nutritive  exlialations. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  filling  out  of  the 
care  upon  stalks  of  equally  vigorous  growth;  a 
fact  which  proves  the  necessity  of  having  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  latter  no  less  than  the  fooner  part  of 
the  season,  in  preparing  food  for  tho  crop  By  this 
time  the  roots  penetrate  deeper  and  extend  further. 
And  yet  a  rich  surface  continues  to  be  important.— 
Grant  Tborburn  astonished  his  neighbors  with  his 
Tree  Corn,  especially  in  the  filling  out  of  the  ears,  by 
spreading  rich  manure  between  the  rows  when  the 
ears  had  began  to  form. 

Again,  while  tho  corn  crop  rejoices  in  a  warm  sun 
and  needs  room  for  the  free  admission  of  heat  and  fresh 
air,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  point  of  duly 
occupying  the  whole  ground.  If  we  suppose  each 
sulk  to  produce  one  large  and  full  ear,  the  crop  will 
be  of  course  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  or 

sulks  on  the  acre. 

If  we  examine  the  sUle'ments  of  successful  cultiva- 
tors it  will  be  found  that  their  practice  has  uniformly 
met  all  those  conditions  of  a  good  crop. 

Earl  Stimpson  of  Galway,  N.  Y.,  used  to  raise 
one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  as  a  regular 
crop,  on  sandy  pine  plain.   His  corn  (we  beheve-for 
we  quote  from  memory)  was  preceded  by  clover.- 
Guided  by  the  nature  of  his  soil,  he  plowed  shallow, 
turning  the  soil  handsomely  over,  and  thus  laying  up 
his  clover  at  the  right  depth  to  be  reached  and  used  by 
the  com  while  the  ears  were  forming  and  ripening.— 
Then  for  the  growth  of  the  stalk  (and  also  to  act 
with  the  clover)  be  put  on  a  heavy  diesaing  of  man- 
ure, and  harrowed  thoroughly.   The  surface  thus  be- 
came finely  pulverixod  and  richly  charged  with  fertili- 
sing matter.   The  soil  being  naturally  warm  and  the 
surface  made  rich,  the  growth  of  the  corn  was  rapid 
and  vigorous.   Meanwhile  much  of  the  fertilising 
matter  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  surface  and  har- 
rowed in,  haAgtadoally  sunk,  by  a  leaching  process, 
and  become  mixed  with  the  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter turned  under  by  tho  plow*  «-,.«. 

Mr.  Pollard's  soil  was  a  deep  rich  loam.   He  broke 
up  the  sward  in  autumn,  plowing  deep  and  leaving 
»  mo  aware  that  tome  rappo*  that  all  fertiliser.  Uad 


the  furrows  nearly  on  edge.  Had  he  turned  his  fur- 
row over  flat,  bis  com  would  not  have  been  able  to 
feea1  upon  the  totf  so  well.  In  the  spring,  a  good  coat 
of  manure  was  put  on,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil  by  repeated  harrowings.  Here  the  wants 
of  the  crop  through  Its  different  stages  were  equally 
provided  for,  but  by  a  method  adapted  to  a  different 


-   HC  liic  unuie  fcussv  svuiw  ^x-rr   #1— 

U,  tho  surfree ;  but  ree  Profewof  NortWs  Letter  ro  our 
10th  number,  p.  150. 


Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  moet  of  the  Ver- 
mont premium  crops  mentioned  in  our  last  (pp.  168-9) 
were  raised  on  the  same  general  plan,— greensward 
turned  over  in  the  spring  by  the  plow,  and  manure 
harrowed  in.  When  the  manure  was  turned  in  by 
the  plow,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  crop  in 
its  earlier  stages  by  applications  of  manure  to  the  hill. 
And  the  most  successful  instance  of  this  kind,  was 
that  in  which  the  furrow  was  the  shallowest,  and  the 
manure  applied  to  the  hill  twice. 

Mr.  Frederick  Holbrook  of  Brattleboro*  states  that 
his  avcrago  crop  on  8  to  12  acres  annually  has  not 
fallen  so  low  as  60  bushels  for  ten  years,  while  in 
more  favorable  seasons  it  will  come  up  to  80  or  90 
bushels.  He  turns  over  his  sward  in  the  fall,  plow- 
ing with  great  care  and  precision,  6  to  9  inches  deep 
according  to  the  soil;  spreads  a  heavy  dressing  of 
compost  manure  in  the  spring,  and  harrows  immediate- 
ly and  thoroughly,  so  as  to  pulverise  the  soil  above 
the  sod.  The  plow  follows,  guaged  so  as  to  cover 
the  manure  three  or  four  inches  deep.  He  then  fur- 
rows the  land,  and  covers  the  corn  three  inches  deep. 
The  corn  is  thus  made  to  throw  out  iu  first  roots  in 
the  stratum  which  conuins  most  of  the  manure. 

AH  cultivators  of  large  crops  agree  in  regard  to  the 
thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  tho 
harrow,  assisted  by  the  roller  when  necessary. 

The  planting  fhould  be  done  when  the  soil  is  warm, 
that  the  crop  may  start  quickly  and  vigorously.  For 
the  same  reason,  among  others,  steeps  have  been  used. 
Mr.  Holbrook,  after  trial,  discards  them.    Mr.  Eog- 
l*nd,  who  raised  the  largest  premium  crop  reported 
in  Vermont  in  1837,  soaked  his  seed  over  night  in 
copperas  water ,  then  added  one  quart  of  soap  to  eight 
quarts  of  coin,  and,  when  planted,  as  much  plaster  as 
would  adhere  to  the  corn.    Mr.  Loriog  Wetmoro,  an 
experienced  farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  puu  two  pounds 
of  copperas  in  euough  warm  soft  water  to  cover  oue 
bushel  and  three  pecks  of  seed,  sod  leUi*  sosk  18 
hours.   Soap  and  pkster  arc  then  added  as  abova.— 
Haviog  planted  bis  crop  with  seed  thos  propared,  with 
the  exception  of  four  rows,  s  remarkable,  difference 
was  evident  through  the  whole  season;  tbo  rows 
from  unprepared  seed  were  a  week  Ister  in  »»pe«wg 
than  the  body  of  the  field,  »nd  yielded  lees  by  a  full 
thins.   A  farmer  in  Ohio  says  he  can  well  afford  to 
pay  for  the  paper  which  told  him  of  this  process,  since 
ly  adopting  it  ho  had  increased  his  crop  of  corn  by 
at  least  150  bushels  last  season. 

We  close  this  article  with  two  extracts.  The  first 
is  Mr.  Holbrook  s  manner  of  planting 

CXTSACT. 

«« The  land  is  furrowed  out  as  nearly  north  and 
softth  ss  tho  shape  and  aurfseeofthe  field  will  sdroh, 
and  also  east  snd  west,  the  rows  being  U  feet  opart 
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each  way.  1  prefer  this  distance  lo  planting  nearer. 
In  my  earlier  farming  operation*,  I  used  to  plant  corn 
considerably  nearer  both  ways,  of  course  growing  a 
greater  number  of  stalks  and  ears  to  the  acre.  In  a 
favorable  season,  as  to  moisture,  probably  a  few 
more  bushels  may  be  obtained  by  closer  planting  ;  but 
in  offset,  the  labor  is  also  considerably  increased. — 
There  are  more  hills  to  plant  and  hoe,  and  the  ears 
being  usually  much  smaller,  the  labor  of  hushing  a 
given  number  of  bushels  is  greater,  and  no  man  can 
husk  small  ears  and  "  nubbins"  as  fast  as  large  ones. 
Besides,  I  find  by  actual  experiment,  thai  a  closely 
planted  field  will  not  stand  a  drouth  nearly  as  long  as 
a  field  planted  wider  apart.  Every  stalk  requires  its 
due  proportion  of  moisture  from  the  earth  in  ordei  to 
carry  the  ear  of  corn  to  full  perfection,  and  of  course 
the  greater  the  number  of  stalks  to  the  acre,  the  great- 
er  the  draft  upon  the  soil  for  moisture.  In  planting 
on  a  scale  of  8  to  12  acres,  therefore,  I  go  for  more 
between  the  hills,  notwithstanding  there  has 
i  much  said  in  favor  of  shading  the  ground  by  close 
planting,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  drouth.  It  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  have  straight  rows  both 
ways,  the  use  of  the  horse  and  cultivator  being  much 
more  effective  in  this  case  than  crooked  rows ;  be- 
sides, no  farmer  having  a  spark  of  holiest  pride,  wish- 
es lo  gaze  all  summer  at  so  unsightly  an  object  as 
crooked  corn  rows,  or  expose  the  same  to  the  gaxe  of 
others. 

In  planting  the  corn,  which  is  s  nine  operation,  care 
is  used  to  scatter  h  well  in  the  hill,  putting  in  6  to  8 
kernels.  I  always  direct  the  planters  to  occupy  8  to 
13  inches  square  with  each  hill.  This  may  appear  a 
small  matter  to  some,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  corn  planted 
thus  will  ear  heavier,  and  there  will  be  more  stalks 
bearing  two  good  ears,  than  if  the  common  practice 
of  tumbling  the  corn  into  the  hill  at  hap-haxard  is  pur- 
sued. Indeed  one  could  better  afford  to  pay  a  man 
two  dollars  a  day  to  plant  corn  in  the  way  I  have  rec- 
ommended, than  the  common  price,  planted  in  the 
common  way.  The  corn  is  covered  at  least  3  inches 
deep  in  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  for  two  reasons.  In 
i  section  of  country  we  frequently  have  late  spring 
whtch  nip  the  corn  after  it  is  up,  and  if  covered 
bat  slightly  the  vitality  of  the  tender  plant  is  often 
destroyed  by  freezing  down  to  the  roots,  whereas  if 
covered  3  inches  deep,  no  permanent  injury  is  done. 
Again,  we  sometimes  have  dry  weather  about  plant- 
ing time,  and  if  the  earth  drys  down  to  the  corn  after 
it  has  sprouted,  it  may  not  come  up  at  all ;  if  it  does 
it  will  be  a  long  time  about  it,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  will  not  be  nearly  as  vigorous  as  that  planted 
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Our  second  extract  relates  to  the  same  point,  and  is 
from  a  paper  by  the  late  Judge  Unci,  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety :—  .mwn  cm!  *t**M»»0£J  > 

KXTRAOT.  il  SSOl 

"  The  following  table  exhibits  the  difference  in  pro- 
duct of  various  methods  of  plsnUng,  and  serves  slso 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  Urge  crops  of  this 
i  obtained.    I  have  assomed  in  the  es- 
siock  produces  one  ear  of  corn,  and 


that  the  eara  average  one  gill  of  shelled  grain.  Thin 
is  estimating  the  produet  low  ;  for  while  I  am  pen- 
ning this  (October)  I  find  that  my  largest  ears  give 
two  gills,  and  100  fair  ears  half  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn.  The  .calculstion  is  slso  predicated  npon  the 
supposition,  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  stocks,  a  contingency  pretty  sore  on  my  method  of 


WAV, 


1.  An  acre  in  hills,  4  feet  apart 

will  produce 

2.  The  same,  3  by  3  feet, 

3.  The  Mine,  3  by  24  feet, 

4.  The  name  in  drill*,  at  3  feet,  plants  6 

■talks,  inch  apart,  la  the  drill*, 

5.  The  fame  in  do.  2  rows  in  a  drill,  6  in. 

apart,  and  the  plant*  9  inches,  aad 
3  feet  9  in.  from  centre  of  drill?, 


42 
75 


16 
20 


2,722 

SB 

29,040     113  14 


30,970     120  31 


•         •         •  • 

6.  The  same  in  do.  3  rows  in  a  drilL  as 
above,  3  ft.  from  centre  of  drill*, 


•  « 
•      •  • 


33,560  liO 
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The  fifth  mode  I  have  tried.  The  ground  was  high- 
ly manured,  the  crop  twice  cleaned,  and  the  entire 
acre  gathered  and  weighed  accurately,  the  same  day. 
The  product  in  eara  was  193  baskets,  each  81  lbs. 
nett,  and  65  lbs.  over.  The  last  basket  was  shelled 
and  measured,  which  showed  a  product  on  the  acre 
of  118  bushels  10  quarts.  I  gathered  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  100  bushels  the  acre,  from  four  rods  plant- 
ed in  the  third  method,  last  summer ;  the  result  ascer- 
tained in  the  most  accurate  manner.  Corn  shrinks 
about  80  per  cent  after  it  is  cribbed.  The  sixth  mode 
is  the  one  by  which  the  Messts.  Pratts,  of  Madison 
county,  obtained  the  prodigious  crop  of  170  bushels 
per  acre.  These  gentlemen,  I  am  told,  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  product  of  an  acre  may  be  increased  to 
to  300  bushels." 

- 

Select  Fruits  for  the  North. 

The  Horticulturist  for  March  baa  a  communication 
from  Col.  Little  of  Bangor,  with  select  lists  of  fruits 
adapted  to  the  Northern  part  of  New  England,  ob- 
tained from  eight  experienced  cultivators, — all  of 
Maine,  except  our  friend  Joseph  Pinneo,  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.  Col.  Little  sent  to  these  gentlemen  a  areo- 
lar, asking  for  lists  of  three,  six,  and  twelve  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees,  which  they  would 
prefer  if  restricted  to  those  numbers  respectively.— 
We  copy  Mr.  Pinneo's  lists  of  Apples,  Pears  and 
Plums  at  length  : — 

-itin?;  ifiiw  f?T/"     ^ld3;Tj.q^  hurm>«in.  v'lal  »s**i 

«  Three  best-Shropshire,  Shaker'a  Pippin,  and 
Baldwin. 

"  For  the  six  best— Early  Harvest,  Williams'  Fa- 
vorite, Porter,  Shaker  s  Pippin,  Jewel's  Red,  and 
Baldwin. 

"  For  the  twelve  best— Early  Harvest,  E.  Sweet 
Bough,  Summer  Harvey,  Porter,  Gravenslein,  Jew- 
el's Red,  Dexter,  Danvers,  W.  Sweet,  R.  I.  Green- 
ing, Baldwin,  Real  Nonesuch,*  and  Northern  Spy. 

•This  U  the  "Canada  Red"  of  weftern  Nsw  York— Ed. 
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•«  For  the  extreme  norih,  or  unfavorable  location*, 
I  would  recommend  the  Red  Astrachan,  Shropshire, 
Soromer  Harvey,  Taylor's  Spice,  Shaker's  Pippin, 
Buel  Sweet,  Pound  Sweet,  Sweet  Pearmain,  Blue 
Pearmain,  Morey'a  Melon  Apple,  Latham,  Dexter, 
Punch  Bowl,  and  Latham  Pippin,  (late  keeping.) 

umber  of  varieties,  I  might  add 
between  which  and  those  named, 
would  be  but  little  choice. 
**  In  my  selection,  I  have  had  reference  mainly  to 
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PEARS. 

«*  Three  best— Bloodgood,  Udal,  Doyenne,  or  Old 
8t.  Ifiehaei. 

"  Six  best— Bloodgood,  Udal's  Seedling,  Udal, 
Sweet  Bell,  St.  Michael,  and  Winter  Nelis. 

*«  Twelve  best— Bloodgood,  Udal's  Seedling.  Dear- 
bom's  Seedling,  Sweet  Bell,  Buffum,  St.  Michael, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Fulton,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Prince's  St.  Germain,  and  Winter  Nelis." 

PLUMS. 

11  Three  hest— Early  Orleans,  Prince's  Imperial 
Cage,  and  Purple  Gage. 

"  Six  Best — Early  Orleans,  Duane'a  Purple,  Blue 
Dwarf  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Lombard,  and  Black 
Damson. 

"  Twelve  best — Royal  Hative,  Duane's  Purple, 
Washington,  Smith's  Orleans,  Blue  Dwarf  Gage,  Im- 
perial Gage,  Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Columbia, 
Jefferson,  Orange,  Lombard,  and  Black  Damson." 

We  suppose  the  Shaker's  Pippin,  Morey's  Melon, 
Latham,  and  Latham  Pippin,  among  the  apples,  and 
among  the  peats,  Udal's  seedling,  to  be  natives  of 
this  region.  The  pear  which  Mr.  Pinneo  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best  three,  under  the  name  of  Udal,  may 
perhaps  be  a  variety  known  elsewhere  by  another 
name,  although  Mr.  P.,  in  his  exionsive  inquiries,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  met  with  it.  The  oldest  trees 
known  to  Mr.  P.,  we  believe,  have  been  in  bearing  in 
Hartford  in  this  county  for  forty  years  or  more,  and 
are  understood  to  havo  been  engrafted  on  apple  stocks. 
Where  the  scions  came  from,  no  one  can  tell. 

From  the  lists  of  the  seven  cultivators  in  Maine, 
we  prepare  the  following,  adding  to  the  name  of  each 
fruit  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  name  it  among 
the  best  twelve  : — 

APPI.CS. 


Williams'  Favorite, 
Ribston  Pippin, 
Roxborv  Russet. 
Early  Bough, 
Porter, 
Grave  ostein, 
Baldwin, 


Golden  Sweet,  4 


R.  I.  Greening,  5 
Early  Harvest,  5 
Sops  of  Wine, (Mr.  Pin- 
neo's  Shropshire,  we 
suppose)  3 
Danvers  Whiter  Sweet,  4 
Famcusc,  4 


I  hate  long  stories,  and  short  ears  of  corn, 
A  costly  farm  house,  and  a  shabby  barn ; 
More  curs  than  pigs,  no  books,  but  many  gens, 
Corned  toes,  tight  boots,  old  debts,  and  paper  duns. 
I  hato  tight  lacing,  and  loose  conversation, 
Abundant  gab,  and  little  information  ; 
The  fool  who  sings  in  bed,  and  snores  in  meeting, 
Who  laughs  while  talking,) 


Mr.  Ellsworth's  Experiments. 

I  made  a  visit  (says  Solon  Robinson,  in  the  Am. 
Agriculturist)  to  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  one  day  last 
month.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  La  Fayette,  India- 
na, where  he  is  farming  pretty  largely  on  the  West 
Prairie,  absjut  seven  miles  out,  on  which  he  has  a 
thousand  acres  of  Indian  com  in  one  field. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  is  as  full  of  enthusiasm  as  ever,  and 
no  less  busy  than  he  was  in  his  office  at  Washington. 
He  is  an  owner  and  manager  of  an  amount  of  land, 
which  he  is  selling,  leasing  and  improving,  and  which, 
together  with  all  the  business  operations  that  he  is 
carrying  on,  keeps  his  office  crowded  with  the  multi- 
tude who  deal  with  him.  Yet  he  finds  time  to  be 
continually  trying  some  experiment,  or  studying  out 
some  improvement  for  tho  agricultural  community. 

I  saw  six  pigs,  in  as  many  pens  just  big  enough  to 
hold  each  occupant  without  exercise,  which  he  was 
feeding  on  corn  in  the  ear,  corn  ground,  but  fed  raw, 

The  pigs  were  all  alike  in  age,  breed,  size  and  weight, 
when  commenced  with,  and  after  being  fed  a  certain 
lime  with  carefully  weighed  quantities  of  food,  they 
are  re-weighed  and  weights  noted,  and  then  those 
which  had  been  fed  upon  one  kind,  are  changed  to 
another,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  the  experiment  is 
completed,  be  assured  me  be  would  publish  the  ta- 
ble. The  experiment  thus  far  is  very  largely  in  fa- 
vor of  the  mush,  bidding  fair  of  produce  enough  to 
pay  toll  and  trouble  of  grinding,  as  well  as  for  cook- 
ing, and  leave  a  profit.  The  number  of  pounds  of 
good  mush  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  meal,  well- 
worked,  will  make,  is  astonishing  to  any  one  who  has 
never  thought  much,  if  any,  short  of  six  hundred 
pounds.  Mr.  Ellsworth's  kettle  holds  just  fourteen 
pounds  of  meal  at  a  charge,  and  several  accurate 
weighings  give  over  eighty  pounds  when  well  cook- 
ed, and  1  saw  myself  that  no  more  water  was  used 
than  the  meal  would  absorb.  But  it  must  be  cooked 
— not  merely  scalded.  A  little  salt  ia  added,  and  oc- 
casionally a  little  sulphur. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  told  me  that  he  had  proved  the  moot- 
ed point  of  nutritive  food  in  eorn  cobs.  He  says  : 
"  Hogt  will  livt  end  thrive  upon  well-ground  corn  cob 
meal  alone !  At  first  they  did  not  take  hold.  I  then 
added  a  small  quantity  of  meal  of  the  grain,  princi- 
pally to  make  the  mass  ferment  quicker,  and  then 
they  eat  the  whole  and  did  well.  I  bad  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  cobs  ground.  Millers  are  so  well 
satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that  cobs  are  good  for 
nothing,  that  they  are  not  witling  to  let  the  experi- 
ment be  tried  whether  they  are  nourishing  or  not.  I 
am  satisfied  that  twenty-five  pounds  of  corn  meal  ad- 
ded to  one  hundred  of  cob  meal,  is  more  valuable  for 
feed  for  growing  stock,  than  seventy  pounds  of  corn 
meal  alone."  Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth. Experiments  of  this  kind  should  be  further 
tried.  Oae-fouith  of  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  ears 
of  eorn  Nature  never  intended  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  cobs  upon  large  corn  farms  in  the  West 
are  literally  thrown  away.  They  are  neither  used 
for  food,  fuel,  feed,  nor  manure ;  for  the  latter  is  con- 
sidered  a 
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The  Cut  Worm. 

Apropos  to  the  inquiries  of  our  Milton  correspond- 
ent, we  have,  in  the  BratUeboro'  Eagle,  a  letter  from 
Isaac  S.  Burs  of  North  Salem.  N.  Y.,  to  F.  Ho*. 
brook,  Esq.,  of  BratUeboro'.  He  mentions  a  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  cut  worm  that  with  him  has  "al- 
ways proved  infallible."  Hi*  prescription  is  this  :~ 
"  The  eat  worm,  as  you  well  know,  attacks  corn 
just  after  it  makes  its  appearance  above  the  surface, 
and  on  the  very  day  of  its  coming  up  is  the  lime  to 
apply  the  remedy. 

Take  common  Liverpool  or  Syracuse  salt,  such  as 
is  generally  used  for  hay,  (or  the  finer  the  better)  and 
wood  ashes,  mixed  in  the  following 
half  bushel  of  salt  to  two  bushels 
es.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  pot  as  much  on  each 
hill  as  you  can  hold  between  your  thumb  and  fore 
finger,— taking  the  pains  to  put  it  at  the  root  of  each 
plant.  The  salt  is  what  keeps  off  the  worms,  and 
the  advantage  in  mixing  it  with  ashes  is  to  increase 
the  bulk  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to  put  on  too  much, 
(for  that  would  kill  the  corn)  and  the 
same  time  a  great  advantage  in 
ting  the  growth  of  corn. 

Last  year,  adds  Mr.  8.,  1  plowed  a  tour 
of  heavy  sward-ground,  and  as  it  was  being  prepared 
for  planting,  I  discovered  innumerable  cut  worms 
among  the  grass  roots.  1  thought  at  the  time  it  would 
he  a  good  place  to  try  the  virtues  of  the  salt  and  ash- 
es, and  so  it  proved.  I  went  into  the  held  one  morn- 
ing, and  found  the  corn  coming  up,  but  in  some  hills, 
a  little  in otp  forward  than  the  rest,  the  worms  had 
hegon  their  work.  I  immediately  applied  the  salt, 
and  from  that  day  not  another  spear  of  com  was  cat." 

Now  if  that  shall  enable  the  reader  to  protect  the 
next  crop  of  corn  that  he  has  exposed  to  the  cut  worm, 
he  will  think  the  information  worth  what  it  costs  him. 


Marking  Sheep.  A  Member  of  the  Windsor  Co. 
Agricultural  Soc.  states  that  the  clip  of  wool  sold  by 
the  late  Dr.  Jarvia,  of  Claremont,  one  year  (known 
always  to  be  of  the  first  quality  and  in  good  condition 
otherwise,)  shrunk  2|  per  cent,  by  clipping  ofT  the 
tar  marks ;  and  that  the  whole  loss  in  consequence  of 
the  large  amount  of  tar  used,  was  3|  per  cent.  The 
writer  recommends,  as  a  substitute  for  tar,  a  paint 
that  can  be  more  easily  removed  as  follows  :— 

"  The  materials  for  marking  should  be  lamp-black 
and  linseed  nil.  If  the  latter  cannot  be  procured, 
hogs'  lard  will  do.  Mix  a  small  portion  of  turpentine 
with  the  lamp-black  before  mixing  with  the  oil.  It 
should  stand  twenty- four  hours  before  using.  Those 
who  will  use  tar  at  all  events,  for  marking,  should 
endeavor  to  make  one  small  mark  answeT  all  pur- 


The  eggs  are  made  of  day,  formed 
to  the  right  shape,  in  the  hand*.  After  being  dried 
they  are  whitewashed ;  when  they  are  ready  for  use. 
The  matter  is  so  simple,  that  ft  oaly  requires  to  be 
thought  of  to  he  available.  These  eggs  answer  tl 
purpose  perfectly— the  hens  accepting  them  as  fully 
as  those  of  their  own  make. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

[Concluded  from  pags  17  J  * 

HI.  Tke  excretion  v>K>ck  the  roots  of  plants  deposit 
in  the  soil  nave  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  explaining  the  effect  of  culti- 
vating the  same  crop  in  succession  on  the  same  field, 
and  of  the  benefits  of  rotation.  Liebig  considers  the 
view  now  to  he  presented,  as  the  only  one  deserving 
"  to  be  mentioned  as  resting  on  a  firm  basis."  It  is 
the  theory  of  M.  De  Coodoile,  "  who  supposes  that 
the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  soluble  matter  of  every 
kind  from  the  soil,  and  thus  necessarily  absorb  a  num- 
ber of  substances  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  and  must  subsequently  be  expelled 
by  the  roots,  and  returned  to  the  soil  as  excrements." 
Now  as  excrements  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the 
plant  which  ejecsed  them,  the  more  of  these  matters 
the  soil  contains,  lue  more  unfertile  must  it  be  fur 
plants  of  the  same  species.  These  cxcremenliuoiie 
matters  may,  however,  still  be  capable  of  assimila- 
tion by  another  kind  of  plants,  which  would  thus  re- 
move them  from  the  soil,  and  render  it  again  fertile 
for  the  first.  (Lulig.)  In  a  word, one  species  of  plants 
excretes  by  its  rooia  substances,  which  are  potsoaous 
or  inuutriiious  to  plants  of  the  same  family,  but  which 
may  be  assimilated  by  plants  of  a  aiflerent  species. 

The  experiments  of  Macaire  Prmceps  prove  that 
the  roots  of  plants  do  expel  matters  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  any  of  their  component  parts.  Some 
of  these  excrements  are  of  a  gummy  and  resinous 
character,  and  are  rcuarded  as  poisonous;  others  are 
compounds  of  carbon  and  aro  nutritious.  Liebig  sup- 
poses that  these  excrements  are  not,  according  to  De 
Condolle,  derived  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  atmos- 
phere; and  that  it  is  in  tlrfs  way  thai  a  soil  receives 
as  much  carbon  from  the  plant  as  it  yields  to  it.  It 
now  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  what  slate  this 
excrementitious  matter  is  in,  w  hether  it  is  already 
fitted  to  nourish  other  species  of  plants,  or  must  first 
pass  through  some  chemical  change! 

It  appears  that  the  cxcrcmcutitious  matter  bf  De 
Condolle  is  matter  derived  from  the  soil,  and  is  not 
fitted  to  nourish  that  species,  but  may  be  indispensa- 
ble to  some  other  plant.  It  is  undigested  matter,  and 
resembles  the  undigested  excrements  of  animals, 
which,  though  unfitted  to  be  assimilated  by  one  ani- 
mal, may  prove  nutritious  to  another. 

The  excrements  of  Maeaire  Princeps  may  be  do- 
rived  from  tho  soil,  but  they  are  matters  formed  in 
the  vegetable  organs.  They  are  compounds  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  transformations  of  the  food  sod 
of  the  new  forms  which  it  assumes  by  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  vegetable  organs.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  supposed  capable  of  nourishing  other 
species  of  vegetables,  until  a  chauge  is  wrought  upon 
them.  This  change  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 
atmosphere,  water,  etc.,  and  they  are  converted  ioto 
humus. 

These  views  do  not  contradict  each  other :  both 
may  be,  and  doubtless  are  true  ;  both  explain  why  it 
is  that  after  wheat,  wheat  will  not  flourish  so  well  on 
the  same  soil,  and  why  one  crop  must  succeed  anoth- 
er to  keep  up  the  quantity  of  produce. 
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The  latter  theory,  however,  explains  the  /act  that 
the  exciementsof  some  plants,  affect  the  same  species 
longer  than  others ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  decay  of  tho  excrements  may  depend 
upon  their  nature,  quantity,  and  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  soil.  In  a  calcareous  soil  it  would 
be  rapidly  effected,  and  hence  it  is  found  that  such 
soils  admit  of  tho  same  crop  after  the  second  year ;  or 
its  decay  may  be  effected  by  alkalies,  and  this  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  good  effects  of  adding  these  sub- 
•lances  to  the  soil.  Bat  when  the  soil  is  siliceous  or 
argillaceous,  the  same  crop  cannot  be  cultivated  with 
advantage  until  the  fourth  or  ninth  year.  Thus  for 
example,  **  clover  will  not  flourish  in  some  soils  often- 
er  thao  once  in  six  years,  on  other  soils,  once  in  twelve 
years."  (Liebig.)  The  excrements  of  different  plants 
require  different  periods  to  effect  their  conversion  into 
humus  ;  the  excrements  of  flax,  peas  and  clover,  fur 
example,  when  grown  on  argillaceous  soils,  require 
the  longest  period  to  effect  this  change. 

Fromlhe  views  now  presented,  we  may  see  the 
reason  why  the  interchange  of  crops  produces  effects 
bo  highly  beneficial.  It  is  because  the  cultivation  of 
different  kinds  of  plants  on  the  same  field,  enables 
each  to  extract  certain  components  of  the  soil,  which 
sre  necessary  to  it,  and  to  leave  behind  or  restore 
those  which  a  second  or  third  species  may  require  for 
its  growth,  and  perfect  development.  In  constructing 
a  system  of  rotation,  therefore,  wo  must  have  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  plants,  to  the  alkalies  and  salts 
which  each  species  of  plant  requires,  and  to  the  mat- 
ters which  they  excrete  from  their  roots.  We  will 
therefore  conclude  this  subject  with  a  series  of  rules 
derived  both  from  experience,  and  from  the  views  now 
presented. 

1.  Two  exhausting  crops  should  not  succeed  each 
other  on  tho  same  field,  because  their  structure  is 
similar,  and  they  derive  similar  ingredients  from  the 

2.  Cvbnifcrovs,  leguminous  and  root  crops  should 
alternate  with  each  other,  because  tbeir  structure, 
composition  and  excretions  are  most  diverse,  and  the 
least  injurious  to  each  other.  If  the  first  crop  is  a 
hoed  crop,  the  second  should  be  a  grain  crop  ;  al- 
though two  hoed  crops  such  as  corn  and  potatoes,  or 
turnips,  are  better  tban  two  grain  crops. 

3.  A  grain  crop  should  succeed  a  hoed  crop,  rather 
than  precede  it.  The  reason  in  this  case  appears  to 
be,  that  tho  manures  can  be  more  perfectly  worked 
into  the  soil  by  a  hoed  crop,  and  the  soil  is  left  in  a 
better  condition  for  grain.  There  are,  however,  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  1.  When  clover  makes  one 
crop  in  the  rotation,  it  is  found  that  wheat  may  suc- 
ceed it  with  advantage,  because  they  require  different 
alkalies  or  salts,  and  the  roots  of  the  clover  prepare 
the  soil  for  wheat  liettcr  than  most  other  crops  ;  hence 
it  m  the  practice  of  the  best  farmers  to  out  their  clo- 
ver early,  nnd  nun  over  the  sod  forVinter  wheat.— 
2.  A  grain  crop,  as  oats,  may  be  taken  as  a  fallow 
crop  previous  to  wheat  or  rye. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  good  system  of  rota- 
lion.  1.  The  first  year,  beans,  potatoes  or  Indian 
corn  with  manure.  2.  The  second  year,  wheat,  rye, 
batfey  or  outs,  without  manure.   3.  Tho  third  ytar, 


roots,  such  as  turnips,  carrots  or  beets,  with  deep  til- 
lage and  compost  manure.  4.  Tho  fourth  year,  the 
same  as  the  second  year,  with  clover  seed.  The  land 
should  be  smoothed  and  may  remain  in  clover  for  s 
few  years,  or  clover  crop  may  be  taken,  aod  a  rota- 
tion, commencing  with  wheat  and  hoed  crops,  succeed 
in  the  same  order. 

In  constructing  a  rotation  system,  however,  the  far- 
mer should  consult  the  demand  for  the  articles  which 
he  raises,  and  the  character  of  his  soil,  as  a  different 
system  is  required  for  dry  and  wet  or  stiff  soils.  He 
may  select  his  crops  at  pleasure,  provided  he  do  not 
violate  the  principles  already  suggested.  The  old  , 
practice  of  growing  iho  same  crop  for  several  years 
upon  the  same  field,  if  adhered  to,  will  certainly  wear 
out  his  lands,  and  he  will  experience,  what  thousands 
have  before  him,  the  sure  rewards  of  his  folly,  bar- 
renness of  his  lands,  and  poverty  of  purse.  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  farmers  have  continued  the  practice  so 
long.  It  would  seem  that  their  observations  of  what 
is  constantly  goiog  forward  in  nature  would  have  cor- 
rected the  evil. 

Forests  are  frequently  alternating  ;  bard  wood  suc- 
ceeds pine ;  hemlock,  pine  nnd  cedar  succeed  hard 
wood.  Raspberries  and  strawberries  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  roota  by  which  they  change  their  location. 
Natural  meadows  change  their  grasses  gradually,  and 
the  fact  is  so  general,  that  il  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
law  of  nature;  change  of  plants  being  one  of  the 
means  which  nature  employs  to  keep  up  fertility,  or 
to  restore  her  exhausted  energies. 

A  good  rotation  system  forms  the  basis  of  good 
husbandry.  Without  it,  the  soil  may  be  kept  fertile 
by  the  addition  of  great  quantities  of  manure  and  rest, 
but  with  il,  time  and  manure  are  economized,  the 
•oil  rendered  more  sod  more  fertile,  and  the  products 
increasingly  more  valuable.—-(rroy. 

The  Apple  Culture  and  Trade. 

*  ■ 

In  conversation  with  an  active  and  intelligent  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  a  few  weeks  since  who  is 
engaged  in  the  apple  trade,  wo  learned  some  facts 
whioh  may  not  only  be  interesting,  bnt  of  practical 
utility  to  our  readers.  The  gentleman  purchases  his 
apples  at  Rochester,  New  York,  at  one  dollar  a  bar- 
rel. They  are  brought  by  canal  to  Albany,  and  thence . 
by  ship  to  Boston,  at  the  expense  of  874  cis.  per  barrel 
for  transportation.  The  favorite  apple  is  the  Spits- 
bergen, which  is  preferred  to  all  others,  both  for  tho 
productiveness  of  the  tree  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit. 
When  the  apples  are  brought  to  Boston,  they  arc  la- 
ken  in  the  same  barrels  to  a  neighboring  town,  where 
they  are  kept  in  cold  cellars,  and  from  ihcnce  rcmov- 
ed  by  rail  roads  to  the  large  towns  where  they  are 
wanted,  and  sold  at  $3,00  per  barrel  in  the  fall  and 
early  part  of  the  winter.  The  gentleman  sells  ./See 
thousand  barrels  a  year.  Since  Thanksgiving  he  had 
sold  two  hundred  barrels  in  our  own  town  of  Concord, 
from  which  twice  five  thousand  barrels  ought  to  bo 
sent  every  year  to  other  markets.  The  quantity  he 
sells  in  Manchester  and  Lowell  is  very  large— some- 
times 200  barrels  a  wee*.  Think  of  ihis,  farmers  or 
Now  Hampshire  ;  5,000  barrels  of  apples  brought  ev- 
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ery  year  by  a  stogie  individual,  a  brother  Yankee  of 
no  more  wit  than  yourselves,  all  the  long  way  from 
Western  Now  York,  by  canal,  ship  and  railroad,  a 
distance  of  about  600  miles  in  the  circuitous  route 
pursued,  and  then  sold  at  your  door  at  a  great  profit! 
And  yet  New  Hampshire  is  the  Paradise  of  the  ap- 
ple tree.  With  true  Yankee  good  sense  the  gentle* 
man  urges  all  farmeis  to  set  out  new  trees  and  trim 
them  up  and  manure  their  old  ones,  as  the  supply  will 
not  equal  the  demand  in  the  days  of  those  now  living. 
He  stated  that  a  farmer  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  had  an 
old  orchard  which  being  neglected  and  the  soil  ex- 
hausted, yielded  about  35  barrels  of  apples.  He  dug 
about  tho  roots  of  the  trees,  and  manured  them,  accor- 
ding to  the  Scripture  record  ;  and  instead  of  25  bar- 
rels he  now  gathers  three  hundred  from  the  same  trees, 
and  the  fruit  greatly  improved  in  site  and  flavor.  An- 
other farmer  io  the  same  vicinity  raises  annually  1200 
barrels.  And  what  may  be  done  in  New  Hampshire, 
is  seen  in  what  the  gentleman  informed  ua  Mr.  Rob- 
inson of  Chester  has  already  done.  He  is  about  70 
years  old,  and  devotes  himself  in  his  old  age  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  taking  care  of  his  orchard,  a  young 
and  thrifty  one,  from  which  he  gathered  the  present 
year  eleven  hundred  bushels  of  Baldwins,  which  in  sixe, 
flavor,  and  preservation,  exceeded  any  our  informant 
had  seen.  Other  farmers  in  the  same  town  exhibit 
commendable  enterprise  in  the  same  direction.  The 
secret  of  preserving  apples  through  the  winter  and 
spring  into  midsummer  is  keeping  them  in  cool  cellars, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  regulated  and  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  fruit.— Concord  (N.  H.)  Cong.  Jour. 

The  Potato  Rot. 

The  London  Gardener's  Chronicle  gives  the  results 
of  more  than  sixty  different  experiments  upon  the  po- 
tato, tried  io  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
last  year.  Tbe  object  was  to  test  the  various  pre- 
ventives of  rot  that  have  been  recommended.  The 
result  was  a  failure,  from  the  beginning  to  the  cod 
of  the  long  list.  Lime,  charcoal,  salt,  sulphur,  pot* 
ash,  soot— the  planting  of  seeds  instead  of  tubers— 
every  remedy,  in  fact,  that  has  been  recommended, 
was  tried,  and  all  failed.  The  conclusion  is  "that 
there  is  no  known  preventive  of  the  disease  ;  that  nei- 
ther renewal  by  seed,  nor  introduction  from  foreign 
countries,  nor  treatment  in  the  earth,  afford  any  guar* 
anty  against  its  attacks ;  and  that  its  progress  cannot, 
in  tbe  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  resisted  with 
such  success  as  to  justify  the  recommendation  to  the 
public,  of  any  of  the  remedies  hitherto  proposed." 

We  cannot  here  substantiate  by  any  detail  of  facts, 
what  we  are  about  to  say,  but  only  remark,  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  reading  and  observation,  that  probably 
the  cultivator  will  stand  tbe  best  chance  for  a  sound 
crop,  if 

1.  He  plants  early.  Tbe  evidence,  we  think,  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  planting  as  early  as  possible,  and 
also  of  selecting  early  kinds.  And  2.  If  he  selects 
for  his  crop  a  soil  friable  rather  than  tenacious,  dry 
rather  than  moist  ;  pulverizes  it  thoroughly,  with  a 
thorough  admixture  of  such  minutes  as  will  tend  to 
keep  it  open  and  light ,  and  either  earths  up  the  hills 


considerably,  or  plows  deep  and  repeatedly  between 
the  rows. 

We  notice  that  two  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  experiments  differed  ooly  in  tbe  fact  that  in 
one  case  the  hills  were  earthed  up  repeatedly  and  in 
the  other  not.  Iu  the  latter  case,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
crop  rotted  ;  in  the  former  scarcely  any.  The  differ- 
ence  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  keeping  tho 
soil  very  loose  and  rather  dry. 

How  to  Whitkn  Linen.  Fruit  stains,  iron  mould 
and  other  spots  may  be  removed  by  applying  to  the 
part,  previously  washed  clean,  a  weak  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda,  oxalic  acid,  or  salts  of 
lemon,  in  warm  water,  and  it  often  may  be  dooe  by 
merely  using  a  little  lemon  juice.  The  part  which 
contained  the  stain  or  spot,  should  shortly  after  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear  warm  water  (without  soap) 
and  immediately  dried  in  tbe  sun. 

Linen  that  has  acquired  a  yellow  or  dingy  color  by 
careless  washing,  may  be  restored  to  its  former  white- 
ness by  working  it  well  in  water  to  which  some 
strained  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda  is  ad- 
ded, observing  to  well  rinse  it  in  clean  watCT,  both 
before  and  after  the  immersion  in  the  bleaching  liquor. 
Never  attempt  to  bleach  unwaahed  linen,  and  avoid 
using  the  liquor  loo  strong,  for  in  that  case  tbe  fabric 
will  be  rendered  rotten.— American  Agriculturist. 

Prospectus  of  Volume  II. 

pages,  with  double  columns.  The  first  eight  pages 
are  devoted  to  Education,  and  principally  to  education 
by  means  of  Common  Schools. 

The  remaining  eight  pages  are  devoted  to  Agricul- 
ture, and  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy  ;  embracing 
all  the  subjects  usually  treated  of  in  agricultural  pa- 
pers. 

The  Second  Volume  will  commence  with  the  May 
number. 

TERMS: 

For  a  single  copy,   50  cents. 

5  copies,  sent  to  one  address,  -  -  9  00 
10  "      •<       M         -   -    3  00 

16    "       "       "  -   -   4  00 

And  any  greater  number  at  the  rate  last  named,  or 
25  cents  per  copy. 
YlF  Payment  to  be  made  always  in  advance,  and 
the  papers  to  be  sent  to  one  address,  (the  names  of  in- 
dividual subscribers  not  written  on  their  papers)  and  to 
be  sent  only  so  long  as  they  shall  have  been  paid  for. 
AGENTS. 

IO"  Any  one  who  pleases  may  act  as  agent  for  this 
paper.  He  baa  only  to  collect  the  money  (>15  cents 
each)  from  his  neighbors,  make  arrangements  to  die- 
tribute  tin  papers,  and  forward  his  order  with  the 
cash. 

Agents  are  authorized  to  retain  10  percent,  of  what 
they  coHeet. 

TRANSPORTATION. 
B3»  Packages  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  pub* 
Ushers  to  J.  Steen,  Ursttleboro;  Rev.  J.  D.  Wiefc- 
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ham,  Manchester  ;  J.  Barrett  &  Son,  Rutland  ;  W. 
L.  Clarke,  Middlebury  :  S.  Huntington,  Burlington  ; 
and  J.  \V.  Il%wes,  Montpelier  ;  and  the  same  will  be 
done  to  any  other  place  in  the  State  to  which  as 
many  as  500  copies  may  be  ordered. 

If  sent  by  mail,  the  postage  to  each  subscriber  will 
be  ouly  12  cents  a  year. 

BISHOP  &  TRACY. 
Windsor,  Vt.,  March,  1818. 


The  Index  at  the  cbjsc  of  our  First  Volume  will 
bo  found  very  complete.*  A  slight  examination  of  it 
will  show  how  great  a  variety  of  important  topics  may 
come  under  consideration  in  two  hundred  such  pages 
as  ours,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 


Send  your  orders  early.  Our  friends  will  rec- 
ollect that  no  paper  is  to  be  continued  on  last  year's 
subset iplion.  Those  who  want  it,  must  send  an  or- 
der for  volume  second,  with  the  money. 

Orders  should  be  sent  as  early  in  the  month  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  May  number  begins  the  volume,  and  must  be 
printed  before  the  end  of  April. 


The  Markets. 


Wool.  The  Boston  Courier  reduced  its  quotations  last 
wnL   They  now  stud  as  follows : — 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  wash'd  lb.  43  a  47 
American  full  blood         do         36   a  42 
do      3-4  do         32   a  35 


American  1-2                do  JH 

do      1-4  and  com.   do  28 

Smyrnia,  washed,  IS 

do*  unwashed,  8 

Bengasi,  unwashed,  7 

Buenos  Ay  err,  unpicked,  6 

Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb,  33 

Super,      do        do      do  31 

No.  1         do        do      do  28 

2  do        do      do  20 

3  do       do      do  14 


32 
30 
20 
13 
9 
14 
371 
33 
30 
22 
15 


The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  continues  its  quotations 


without  change  I— 

Saxony  fleeces, 
Fall  blood 


|  a  1  blood. 
Common  1-4  blood, 


42 
35 
30 

Lambs,  Superfine,  33 
do  No.  1  28 
do  No.  2  20 
do    No.  3  9 


474  »  50 


424 
374 
32 
35 
30 
23 
12 


FAX  El"  Hi    HALL,    M  AKKKT— Relnil  Price*. 


Beef,  whole  animal,  or  by  the 

quarter,  lb.        5l  a  7 
Pork,  whole  hog,   64  a  7| 
do.  clear  salted,17  00  a  20  00 

do.west'n  clear,  14  00  a  

Pigs,  roasting,   1  50  a   2  50 
Hum",  north'n  lb.  84  a  9i 
do.   western,      8  a  81 
Ltrd,  north.  Ib.     81  a  94 
do.   western,  8 
Tripe,  lb.  9  a  10 

Mutton,  8  a  12 

Lamb,  8  a  10 

Geese,  8  a  10 

Turkeys,  11  a  12 

Chickens,  10  a  12 

Eggs,  dot.  —  a  16 

Butter,  lump,  lb.  —  a  25 
do.    firkin,      18  a  23 


Cheese,  new  milk,  7 
do.    four  meal,  4 

Cod,  fresh, 

Halibut,  fresh, 

Apples,  peck,  37 
do.    dried,  5 

Pears,  peck,  — 

Flour ,Gen.  com.  6  87 
do.  fancy,  7  50 
do.  Buckwh't 

halfbrl.  4  00 

Corn,norTound, 

do.  to.  yel.  fl.it, 

do.  to.  while  flat, 

Rye,  northern, 

Oats,  do. 

Beans,  bush.,      1  50 

Onions, 

Potatoes,  1  00 


10 

6 
4 
8 
50 
6 
69 
700 
762 

450 
70 
63 
57 
95 
48 

1  75 
75 

1  12 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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Amusing  specimens  of  modern 

syntax,  7 
Arithmetic,                        40,  52,  65 

Arithmetical,  20 

—  Questions,  21, 104, 131, 150, 168, 184 
Astronomical  pun,  8 
A  swarm  of  Bear,  7 

B 

Bad  papers,  8 

Blackboard,  the  plaster,  100 

Boston  boys,  72 

Buying  applet,  7 
C 

Careless  girl,  the,  40 

Cheap  pleasures,  82 

Children,  treatment  of,  104 

Conscience,  how  to  awtken  the,  119 

—  oh  give  it  leave  to  speak,  167 
Courtesy,  want  of,  88 
Cradle,  the,  and  its  tenants,  70 

D 

Districts  and  Scholars,  number  of,  20 

—  email,  end  the  school  law,  66 
Doing  good  to  others,  103 

■ 

Early  morning,  72 
Education  the  fir  t  clement  of  pros- 
perity, 68 
Education  in  Scotland,  19 
Effects  of  encouragement,  88 
Enigma,  8, 24 
Examinations  of  teachers  and 

schools,  1 18, 1 83 

Examination?  of  Teachers,  179 


Fourth  of  July, 
Fresh  air, 


18 
56 


Geography,  a  hint  on  the  study  of,  19 

—  newspapers  in  teaching,  104 

Geniut,  schools  of,  51 

Geometry,  131 

Good  manners — the  difference,  8 

Grammar,  the  study  of,  99 

Grammatical  Question,  168 


H 


History,  the  right  use  of,  56 
How  to  be  a  man,  5 

Introductory,  1 
Irregular  attendance,  losses  from,  152 
It  this  paper  a  plan  of  the  publishers  1  2 

Journal,  the  need  of  this,  2 
K 

Knowledge,  attainment  of,  132 
L 

Let  children  sing,  104 
M 

Manners,  or  respect  to  psrents,  129 
Mayor  of  Boston  and  the  President,  71 
Meaning  of  words,  importance  of  a 

thorough  understanding  of,  98 
Moral  and  religious  culture,  86 

—  duties  and  habits,  how  taught,  84 

—  Education,  145, 165, 181 

■ 

Never  give  a  kick  for  a  hit,  40 
Noble  Rpirit  smong  the  little  girls,  21 
Normal  school  and  teachers'  institute,  47 
Notes  by  the  way,  134 

Notices  for  School  Convention*,  23, 131 
No  time  to  read,  72 
O 

Our  next  volume,  130 
l» 

Paicntal  advice,  180 


Parents,  hints  to,  114 

—  responsibility  of,  147 
Perseverance,  or  try  again — song,  56 
Plane  Story,  71 
Planets,  distance  of  the,  24 
Progress  in  New-Hampshire,  146 
Pronunciation,  errors  In,          97, 113 

R 

Reading,  18 
Recitation',  best  manner  of  con- 
ducting, 116 
Recipe  for  mothers,  152 
Recreation,  7 
Religious  impression,  making  a,  101 
Respect  the  children,  21 
Rhode  bland,  improvement  in,  38 
S 

Saving  time,  5 

Scholars,  classification  of,  132 

School  Books.  119,  120 

—  Children,  Letter  to, 

—  Convention  Londonderry,  52 

—  "         Orange  County,  67 

—  "         Addison  County,  81 

—  Common  Association,  Caledo- 
nian County,  129 

—  Districts,  multiplicity  of,  38,  50 

—  Diversions,  8 

—  Economy,  1 15 

—  Edinburgh  Sessional,  35,  54 

—  Government,  37, 117, 163 

—  Houses,  179 

—  "     inconvenient,  184 

—  Journal,  importance  of  the,  177 

—  Moral  inflnenee  of,  84 

—  Order  and  School  moral-,  85 

—  Teacher*,  3 

—  The  best  possible,  118 

—  The  morals  of,  114 
Schools,  Agriculture  In,  23 
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Schools  Drawing  in,  31 

—  Mass,  common,  69 

—  Power  of,  148 

—  Sumner,  39 

—  "      Reports  from  the,  161 

—  UscoftheBibloin,  120 

—  Winter,  elose  of,  167 
Scott,  Sir  Walter's  advice  to  his 

son  Charles,  136 

Self-control  in  a  child,  133 
Shall  we  hare  a  good  school  tho 

coming  winter?  102 

Skipping  Rope,  the,  7 

Solemn  thought.  8 

Spirited  Educational  movement*,  18 

Suite  Superintendent,  report  of,  147 
Subscribers, number  to  he  obtained,  15 
Superintendent*,  Conrcution  of 

State  and  County,  100 

—  Town,  68, 164 

—  To  the  County  and  town,  in  VL,  49 
Supervision,  importance  of,  135 
Swedish  children,  38 

T 

Table,  Garnet's  valuable,  136 

*"        "       corrected,  147 

Teacher,  influence  of  n,  56 

—  What  every  can  do,  133 

—  Coleridge's  advice  to  a,  21 
Teacher.",  151 

—  A  word  to,  49 

—  Education  of,  88 

—  Employment  of  female,  103 

—  Hinuto,  53,65,86,116 

—  Moral  qualifications  of,  33 
Teachers'  Convention,  Notice  for, 

Windsor  County,  131 

—  Institutes,  82 
Teaching,  theory  and  practice  of,  6 
The  greatest  trust,  23 
The  Hoe  and  tho  Slate,  24 
The  Pen,  51 
The  Reward,  136 

V 

Value  of  a  child  *  time,  22 
W 

Wind,  velocity  of, 


Winter,  employment  for, 
Write  that  thought, 


8 
115 

22 
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Agent,  a  pleasant  letter  from,  42 

Agricultnrc  in  Schools,  23 

—  English,  107 

—  Scientific,  123, 137 

—  the  study  of,  58 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural 

Society,  Vermont,  121 

Agricultural  Fairs,  the,  103 

—  interests  of  Vermont,  25 

—  rending,  28 

—  Societies,  County,  169 
— V  "  the  use  of,  176 
Apple,  American,  155 

—  selected  lists  of,  110 

—  selection  of,  74 

—  fix  best,  31 
Apple,  the  Early  Joe,  (illustrated)  174 

—  culture  and  trade,  the,  189 

B 

Rook  Farming,  example  of,  60 

Boys,  advice  to,  78 

Bread,  nntritive  qualities  of,  92 

Break  the  crust,  44 

Bread-stuffs,  gambling  in,  78 

Brown  Corn,  126 

Budding,  57 

Butter,  making,  4% 

Cattle,  breeding  and  fattening,  139 

—  improved  in  Vermont,  43 
Charcoal,  45 
Cheese,  making  of,  59 

—  makers,  suggestions  to,  63 
Ciimpo<t*,  80 
Corn  ciop  of  We«tern  New  York,  143 

—  crop,  175 

-  fodder,  28 

—  quantity  of  to  the  acre,  28 


Corn  Indian,  culture  of,  I 
Cows,  Ayrshire,  77, 123 

Cow,  that  extra,  61 
Crops,  rotation  of,  76, 154, 173, 188 
—  Vermont  premium,  10 
Cureulio,  to  destroy  the,  -  30 


Cut-worm,  the, 


188 


Economy,  advantage  of,  28 

—  of  education ,  143 
English  farming,  profits  of,  171 

P 

Family  jars,  15 
Farmers,  encouragement  to  young,  141 

—  mind  among  the,  17 
Farmers'  library,  notioe  of,  31 
Farmer,  more  help  to  the,  75 
Farming,  the  profits  of,  13 
Fasting,  32 
Fat  pigs,  143 
Flowers,  culture  of,  13 
Fruit  culture,  profits  of,  139 

—  growers,  proposed  convention  of,  41 

—  to  keep  birds  from,  155 

—  trees,  manure  for,  138 

—  u    planting,  45 

—  "     •suing,  12 

—  "     selecting  and  varieties  of 

fruit,  76 

—  '•     tansy  under,  160 

—  "  wash  for,  12,45,110 
Fruits,  select,  for  the  north,  187 

O 

Gates,  29 

Gold  mines  in  Russia,  48 

Grapes,  culture  of,  60 

—  mildew  in,  64. 

—  seedling,  74 
Gypsum,  108 

II 

Harvert  in  England  prospccU  of,  46 

Harvesting  barrow,  172 

—  machine.  80 
Hay,  caps  for,  46 
Hens  and  chickens,  44 

—  lime  water  for,  125 
Hogs,  mammoth,  176 
HoLit-y  V-.--.  144 
Horse,  Dr.  Warren  on  the,  29 

—  guide  in  buying  a.  155 


ua 


157 
13 

no 


Knowledge  is  power, 
L 

Learning  to  back, 
Legislative  Agricultural  Society, 
Life-preserver*  for  threshers, 
M 

Machinery  in  agriculture,  pro- 
gress of,  127 
Mammoth  boquct,  139 
Manure,  decomposition  of  in  soils,  156 

—  efficacy  of  salt  as  a,  1 1 
Manures,  preservation  of,  73 
Markets,  the,  31,  47,  63,  76, 95,  11 1. 1 27 

143, 159,  175,  191 

Marking  Sheep,  IbS 
Marl,  27,42 

Milking,  140 
Mowing  in  rainy  weather, 

Muscular  strength,  32 

Mutton,  142 
X 

Nurserymen's  convention,  91 

Nurseries,  75 
O 

Onion  crop  of  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  176 

Onions,  longevity  of,  63 
P 

Paint,  new  kind  of,  112 
Plum.  Hilling's  raperh,  (illustrated)  174 

Pork,  making,  156 

Potatoes,  earthing  op,  30 

—  from  the  seed,  10 

—  how  to  raise  good,  157 
Potato  rot,  the,  89111 
Poultry,  fattening,  '.»> 
Preserving  timber,  31 
Prises  of  production  in  U.  S., 

estimate  of,  91 

Produce  ..r  the  United  States,  30 

—  prices  of,  158 
Prospectus,  .ssswWv  •/»«  M 
Prosj>crity,  signs  of,  32 


Pumpkins, 

a 

Question,  a, 
Quinces, 

Railroad*  and  tho  farmers, 
—  transporting  live  stock  on, 
Read — think— select, 
Russia  and  tho  corn- trade, 
S 

Saving  seeds, 
Shepherd  boy,  the  poor, 
Sheep,  browse  for, 


112 

126 
126 

61 
96 
44 
95 

T4 

45 
144 
109 
9 
29 
14 
03 

•ft 

128 

94 
77 
75 
75 


—  Keeping  in  winter, 

—  long-wooled, 
Signs  of  raiiw 
Soap,  labor-tying, 
Soil,  too  gowTn, 

—  uses  of  deepening, 
Soils,  action  of  rain-water  on, 
Sowing  seeds  in  autumn, 
Stables,  light  in, 
Stock,  salt  and  ashes  for, 
Strawberries,  culture  of, 
Striped  bug,  the, 

T 

Tillage,  deep  and  thorough,  78 

To  measure  nay  in  the  mow,  96 

Trees,  elm  as  ornamental,  122 

—  forest,  59 

—  lime  in  planting,  61 

—  plant,  31 

—  plum  and  quince,  salt  for,  122 

—  pruning  young,  45 

—  setting  out,  94 

—  set  out,  31 

—  shifting  the  bearing  year  of,  174 

1  J."> 

Turkeys,  how  to  raise,  62 

Undulating  roads,  111 
V 

Vegetable  instinct,  63 
\v 

Wheat,  a  heavy  crop,  44 

—  Black  San,  11,30 

—  crop,  large,  !""> 

—  improvement  in  cleaning,  M 

—  to  prevent  smut  in,  •  41 
Wire-worm,  the,  171 
Wood  for  coffins,  32 

—  to  prevent  decaying,  112 
Wool  depots,                   9,  25,  26,  13 

—  «    advantages  of  172 

—  depot  at  Shorcham,  125 

—  effectsoffood  in  the  production  of,175 

—  fine,  158 

—  growers,  to, 

—  market,  prospects  of,  175 

—  preparing  for  market,  27 
Work  for  the  season,  142 

—  .wnjailsx  v"  ' 

A 


Doinratir  Economy. 

Shrinking  and  swelling  of  meat  in 
in  the  pot — Delicious  apple  pud- 
ding— An  excellent  and  cheap 
pudding— Smoked  mutton— How 
to  treat  lard— To  dress  rice,  48 

Recipe  for  black  ink — Corn  bread  ■ 
—Egg  pone-Tomatoes  Science 
forthe kitchen -Disinfecting fluid,  80 

To  take  mildew  out  of  linen-Topu- 
rify  honey — Nutritions  broad,  06 

Sweet  apple  pudding  —  Tomato 
honey  —  To  prevent  flies  from  ■  .  , 
injuring  picture  frames,  &.C-,  112 

Boiling  vegetables  and  meats— To  . 
make  good  butter  in  winter— 
Puddings— Washing  and  shrink- 
ing  of    Flannel  —  Preserves — 
Feather  beds— Mutlh  Sausages,  128 

Beef  tea— German  yeast— To  keep 
egp — Substitute  for  soap— Corn 
and  flour  bread— Corn  muffins,    1 11 

Household  weight'  and  measures — 
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Tor  the  School  Journal. 

Moral  Education. 

NO.  IT. 

Having,  in  the  former  numbers,  sufficiently  shown 
the  importance  of  moral  training,  more  especially  of 
the  full  development  of  the  conscience  in  early  youth, 
it  only  now  remains  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
this  training  and  development  may  be  effected  in  the 
common  school.  These  may  be  arranged  under  five 
heads,  via : 

1.  The  Bible. 

2.  Development  of  the  Conscience. 

3.  Vocal  Music. 

4.  Tsste  (or  Beauty. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  The  Bulk.— I  believe  til  our  conventions,  state 
as  well  as  county,  have  recommended  that  the  Bible 
should  be  read  in  the  schools,  bat  nowhere  have  1 
met  with  any  directions  for  using  it.  !n  discussing  the 
subject,  however,  in  the  state  convention,  and  in  that 
of  Rutland  County,  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  si  most 
unanimous,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  reading- 
book  for  learners.  In  the  latter,  it  was  directed  to  be 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  school;  it  is  to  be  presumed 
as  a  religious  exercise.  But  even  this  recommenda- 
tion, though  more  precise  than  that  of  the  stste  con- 
vention, must  still  be  allowed  to  be  too  inde6nite, 
since  the  book  may  be  read  so  as  to  produce  sn  injuri- 
ous, rather  than  a  beneficial  effect.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  mere  sound  of  the  words  which  will  operate  as 
a  charm,  either  to  purify  the  affections,  to  restrain  the 
desires,  or  to  meliorate  the  heart.  On  the  contrary, 
if  selections  aie  made  at  random,  the  reading  may  be 
wholly  unintelligible,  especially  to  the  children  that 
make  up  the  bulk  of  our  summer  schools,  and,  if  so, 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  produro  a  lasting  die* 
gust  for  the  book,  and  to  generate  and  strengthen  the 
pernicious  habit  of  day-dreaming,  so  injurious  in  after 
life,  not  only  in  study,  but  also  in  our  public  and  pri* 
vate  exercises  of  devotion. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  this,  even  though  the  selections  be  made 
with  sufficient  care.  In  the  present  undisciplined 
state  of  the  schools,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  oateh  the 
attention  of  the  whole  at  once,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  retain  it.  In  too  many  instances  1  fear  it  will  be 
found  that  the  commencement  of  this  reading  exercise 
is  the  signal  of  general  inattention,  if  not  of  covert 


play.  But  the  task  must  be  accomplished,  if  any 
*  good  in  expected  front  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
school ;  yes,  if  we  would  not  even  do  mischief  by  the 
practico ;  and  it  will  not,  I  think,  l>e  found  so  difficult, 
if  the  evil  and  its  remedy  be  only  steadily  borne  in  mind. 

The  object  of  reading  the  Bible  I  take  to  be  two- 
fold, vis :  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils,  and  to  ex- 
cite aocb  an  interest  in  the  book  aa  tuay  induce  them 
to  love  it,  and  to  read  it  for  themselves.  The  in- 
struction should  be  chiefly  drawn  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  the  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
compendium  of  pore  morality.  The  seoood  object 
may  be  obtained  from  both,  if  the  teacher  ketpa  in 
view  the  capacity  of  bis  popils.  To  such  teachers  as 
lack  experience  in  these  matters,  the  following  list  of 
selections  from  the  first  book  of  each  of  the  Testa- 
ments, may  prove  useful.  I  add  a  few  suggestions  an 
to  the  manner  of  using  them,  premising  that  my  re- 
marks apply  chiefly  to  the  summer  schools,  where  the 
children  are  small,  although  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples should  be  applied  to  the  winter  schools.  I  trust 
that  further  selections  for  small  children  will  be  made 
by  an  abler  pen.  The  following,  however,  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient  for  the  coining  season  : 

Selections  from  Gjentsis —  to  he  read  in  the  order 
here  given.  When  several  chapters  are  given  in  con- 
nection, the  numbers  are  always  to  be  understood  as 
inclusive.  Chap.  1  to  3 ;  4  (to  v.  IC)  ;  6  to  8  ;  9  (to 
v.  17) ;  11  (to  v.  9)  ;  12  to  18  ;  19  (to  v.  31) ;  80  to 
94  ;  25  (v.  I  ;  and  5  to  11.  Then  say,  "  And  Isaac 
had  two  sons  ;  the  name  of  the  elder  was  Esau,  and 
the  namo  of  the  younger  Jacob."  Then  read  from  v. 
27  to  the  end) ;  20  to  29  ;  31  to  33;  35  (to  v.  15)  ; 
37 ;  39  to  45  ;  40  (omitting  from  v.  8  to  27) ;  47  to 
the  end  of  the  book. 

St.  Matthew,  chap.  2  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  exercise  should  be  short,  very  short  at  first, 
say  from  one  to  three  or  four  verses,  gradually  ex- 
tending it  as  the  capacity,  memory,  and  interest  of  the 
school  shall  advance.  For  the  first  day  or  two,  a 
question  should  be  put  at  the  close  of  each  sentence, 
or  even  oftener,  so  that  the  teacher  may  be  certain 
that  proper  attention  is  given,  and  that  the  subject  b 
fully  understood.  But  these  questions  should  by  no 
means  he  continued.  They  should  be  gradually 
dropped,  end  thst  as  fast  as  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils  will  allow.  The  grand  object  of  the  teacher, 
the  point  that  he  should  keep  constantly  before  his 
eye,  should  be,  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  enable  every 
pupil  to  repeal  the  substance  of  a  whole  chapter  distinct- 
ly, clearly,  and  minutely,  after  hearing  tt  once  read, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  single  question  ;  lor  the* 
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cations  should  Ite  considered  as  mere  leading  strings 
for  the  feeble  pupil,  which  are  not  meant  to  bo  used 
for  life,  but  only  till  his  limbs  acquire  sufficient  strength 
to  support  him.  At  the  commencement  of  each  reading 
after  the  first,  one  of  the  pupils  should  be  called  on  to 
state  the  substance  of  one  or  more  of  the  lessons  im- 
mediately  preceding,  in  order  lo  preserve  the  connex- 
ion, and  improve  the  memory.  The  whole  school 
should  take  their  turn  in  this  review,  but  not  in  regu- 
lar order  ;  for  all  —  not  merely  one  or  two  —  should 
prepare  themselves  for  it. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  exercise.  No  one  but  the  read- 
er should  bo  provided  with  a  book,  fur  this  should  he 
a  listening,  not  a  reading  exercise,  to  prepare  chil- 
dren (or  the  public  religious  duties  of  the  Sabbath. 

Teacher.  John,  please  to  give  us  the  substance  of 
what  we  last  read  (or  of  what  we  have  read  for  the 
last  —  days).  Very  good.  Now  all  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  reading.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Noah,  Come  thou,  and  all  thy  house,  into  the  ark." 
Who  did  God  speak  to,  Maty  *  (a  child  on  the  other 
sido  of  the  room.)  Jane,  what  is  meant  by  house; 
thou,  and  all  thy  house?  What  is  an  ark,  Robert? 
Lucy,  dear,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  ark  was  made 
of?  Very  good.  "  For  llieo  have  f  seen  righteous 
in  this  generation."  What  is  meant  by  "  righteous?" 
by  **  this  generation  ?"    Who  is  meant  by  M  thee?" 

by  M|ftt 

All  this  may  seem  tediously  minute  ;  but  if  we  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  value  of  the  object  to  be  attained, 
neither  the  time  nor  the  pains  will  be  grudged.  1 
might  here,  in  place  of  this  imperfect  specimen,  have 
recommended  ono  of  the  numerous  series  of  question 
books  for  Sabbath  schools  ;  but  this  would  not  have 
answered  the  present  purpose.  I  want  the  teacher  to 
rely  on  bis  own  resources.  When  questions  ate  put 
verbatim  from  a  book,  the  recitation  is  too  apt  to 
dwindle  into  a  mechanical  exercise,  to  the  extinction 
of  all  life  and  spirit,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  pupil.  Besides,  as  before  observed,  this  kind  of 
close  questioning  is  to  be  gradually  discontinued  until 
entirely  dispensed  with.  To  determine  how  fast  this 
may  be  done,  1  would  say  that  when  all  the  questions 
are  answeted  correctly  and  without  hesitation,  the 
teacher  is  using  too  many;  on  the  contrary,  when 
there  is  much  hesitation,  or  when  many  blunders  are 
committed,  he  may  be  sure  he  is  using  loo  few. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
other  exercises  of  the  school,  very  much  w  ill  depend 
on  the  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  teacher,  though  the 
very  best  informed  will  bo  more  efficient  if  aided  by 
suitable  books  of  reference.  Of  these,  now-a-days, 
there  U  an  abundant  supply.  But,  of  all  the  aids  to 
the  study  of  the  Dible,  1  have  seen  none  that  within  a 
small  compass  contains  suuh  a  body  of  valuable  infor- 
mation as  a  work  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Boston, 
from  the  pen  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  author  of  the 
Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Bible.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Explanatory  Bible  Atlas  and  Scripture 
Gaxctecr,"  and  contains  evory  thing  that  could  be 
wished  for,  illustrative  of  the  geography,  topography, 
history,  die,  of  the  Btblc.    Geography  and  Chronolo- 


gy are  said  to  be  the  two  ryes  of  history,  and  history 
forms  a  large  part  of  this  holy  book.  Accordingly, 
without  a  knowledge  of  sacred  geography  and  chro- 
nology, the  facts  related  in  the  Scriptures  must  pte- 
sent  but  a  confused  and  fleeting  mass  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  many  of  them  must  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible.   How  important,  then,  either  that  our  teach- 
ert  should  be  well  versed  in  Biblical  knowledge, 
which  we  all  know  is  not  generally  the  case,  or  that 
they  should  have  facilities  ready  at  hand  for  the  illus- 
tration and  elucidation  of  every  difficulty.    Such  a 
facility  is  presented  by  the  Explanatory  Bible  Atlas. 
It  contains  1?  beautifully  engraved  maps,  exhibiting 
the  Holy  Land  at  the  several  distinctive  epochs  of  its 
history,  as  well  as  separate  maps  of  tho  countries  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  war  ot  commerce.  Thus, 
wo  have  a  map  of  M  Mosaic  Geography,"  illustrative 
of  the  period  succeeding  the  flood,  and  the  dispersion 
of  Noah's  posterity  from  Babel  ;  Palestine,  in  the  pa- 
triarchal period,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  He- 
brews ;  Canaan,  as  allotted  to  the  twelve  tribes,  or 
Palestine  under  the  Theocracy  ;  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  ; 
Palestine  with  ancient  and  modern  names ;  Modern 
Syria,  &c.#    In  addition,  we  have  ground  plans  of 
the  principal  cities,  engravings  of  the  principal  ani- 
mals and  plants  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  aud,  to 
crown  all,  a  missionary  map  of  the  world. 

But  the  maps  and  engravings  form  a  small  part  of 
the  valuable  work.  It  is  enriched  by  a  full  aud  com- 
plete Gaxeteer  of  the  Bible,  geographical,  topographi- 
cal, and  historical ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  Bible  ;  and  illustrative  essays  for  each  map, 
in  which  the  Veil  known  profound  biblical  knowledge 
of  the  author  has  found  an  ample  field  »f  instruction 
for  all  classes  of  readers. 

Here  an  important  question  arises.  How  can  these 
books  be  procured  for  the  schools,  sinco  their  high 
price  (five  dollars)  effectually  excludes  them  from 
general  use?  Various  modes  might  be  suggested  — 
Books  like  these  are  not  intended  fur  an  individual 
nor  for  a  class,  but  for  general  improvement.  Tho 
whole  school  is  benefited  by  them.  They  come  un- 
der the  head  of  apparatus,  or  tools  for  the  teacher. — 
They  should  be  furnished  by  the  prudential  commit- 
tee, whose  especial  duly  it  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
Statute,  lo  see  that  "  all  appendages  and  things  niexs- 
saru  for  lite  advantage  of  the  school  be  provided." 

But,  if  the  prudential  committee  be  too  strict  a  con- 
structionist lo  view  the  subject  in  this  light,  or  too 
tender  of  his  popularity  to  dare  to  venture  on  untrod- 
den steps,  meaus  may  still  be  found  to  procure  this 
and  other  facilities  for  the  teacher.  No  one  w  ill  hesi- 
tate lo  purchase,  if  authorized  by  a  vote  of  ihe  district, 
and,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be  got  by  sub- 
scription.   Let  but  one  public-spirited  man  head  the 

•  An  Atln»  of  this  kind  for  general  history  Is  quite  a 
desideratum.  We  have  ancient  maps  and  modem  map? ;  an- 
cient geography  and  modern  geography.  That  is  to  «ay .there 
arc  two  bright  points  in  the  history  of  our  race,  the  cla«ieal 
era  and  the  present  moment.  The  rest  lief  in  comparative 
oWurity.  How  long  nil  I  our  enterprising  uouk.-cllcr- al- 
low it  to  remain  to? 
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list  by  one  or  more  dollars,  nnd  the  remaining  leu  or 
twelre  will  follow  without  difficulty.  The  books  I 
would  suggest  as  a  commencement  of  such  an  enter- 
prise are  the  following : 

Worcester**  Univcr*al  ami  Critical  Dictionary,  or  )  <~  -« 
Harper.' edition  of  WcbHerV.,  \  M 

Jcukrt  Bible  Atlaa,  5.00 
Martindalc's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  about  1,30 
A  good  Jock  for  teacher^  deck,  50 

S10.50 

These  might  be  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  by  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,  and  his 
Universal  Biography,  and  McCullogh's  or  Darby's 
Uaactccr. 

Such  a  collection  of  books  of  reference  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  a  school,  since  it  would  not 
only  convey  a  large  amount  of  information  through 
the  teacher,  but  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  would 
form  a  habit  in  the  pupils  of  atking  for  explanations, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  showed  them  where  a  clear 
and  intelligent  answer  might  always  be  expected. 
Every  school-room  would  thus  be  an  oracle,  before 
which  those  of  Dodona  and  Delphi  might  "  hide 
their  diminished  heads." 

But  such  a  collection  of  Books  of  reference  need 
not  be  lacking,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  District 
ae  well  as  the  Prudential  Committee  were  devoid  of 
sufficient  public  spirit  to  procure  them.  A  teacher 
could  not  invest  a  small  sum  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  such  a  purchase.  This  would  be  true,  if  be 
looked  only  to  hia  own  improvement,  independently 
of  the  progress  of  the  school.  Once  in  possession  of 
such  a  treasure,  he  never  would  consent  to  part  with 
it.  Besides,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point. of  view,  he 
would  be  no  loser.  The  very  circumstance  of  his 
owning  such  tools  of  his  trade  would  not  only  entitle 
him  to  an  advance  of  wages,  but  would  actually  com- 
mand it. 

Surely  snch  a  movement  as  this  only  wanls  a  be- 
ginning. Who  will  take  the  first  step!  Who  will 
set  the  state  so  honorable  an  example  ? 
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Leaves  from  the  Life  of  the  School  Teacher. 

NO.  L— THE  FIRST  DAT. 
Notwithstanding  the  old  adage  that  "  first  appear- 
i  are  deceitful,"  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
that  the  first  interview  with  an  individual  goes  far  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  his  character.  We  give  his 
looks  and  motions  some  meaning.  This  fact  is  of 
much  importance  to  the  Teacher.  If  he  intends  to 
render  his  stay  in  a  district  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
himself  and  his  pupils,  lie  must  pay  some  regard  to 
first  appearances. 

And  first,  it  is  of  consequence  that  he  clearly  de- 
fine the  relation,  which  is  to  subsist  between  himself 
and  school.  The  world  is  loo  far  along,  and  human 
nature  too  welt  understood,  for  a  man  to  suppose  it 
possible  to  enter  the  school-room  as  tho  despot,  mik- 
ing the  rod  his  sceptre,  and  his  own  caprice  bis  only 
Jaw.  The  true  method  on  this  point  may  be  expresa- 
cd  in  the  following  inaugural :  **  We  arc  all  of  us 
intelligent  and  rational  beings.    You,  as  pupils,  de- 


serve the  same  credit,  if  yon  perform  your  duties  hon- 
orably, that  I  do,  as  your  Teacher,  if  I  am  a  faithful 
one.  To  be  sure,  the  spheres  we  occupy  are  differ- 
ent, yet  this  difference  is  merely  factitious,  and  it  is 
as  much  incumbent  upon  you  to  sustain  the  charac- 
ters of  good  scholars  as  it  is  upon  me  to  sustain  that 
of  a  good  teacher.  You  have  as  much  at  stake  as  I 
have.  We  may  then  consider  ourselves  as  equals,  as 
long  we  severally  fulfil  our  obligations  equally  teelt. 
It  shall  be  my  motto  to  treat  you  as  gentlemen  and 
ladies  so  long  as  you  deserve  such  treatment." 

Here  the  Instructor  places  his  pupils,  if  not  upon 
the  same,  upon  an  equal,  platform  with  himself.  And 
if  he  is  prudent,  one  of  the  first  feelings  he  will  strive 
to  develop  in  them  will  be  that  of  self-respect.  And 
how  can  this  be  belter  accomplished  than  by  the  as- 
surance that,  so  far  as  they  deserve  it,  they  may 
ly  count  upon  that  of  their  Teaccer  1  For  this  i 
no  Teacher  should  commence  his  school  with  preju- 
dices against  any  of  bis  scholars.  Sectional  and  fam- 
ily feeling  in  districts  are  sure  to  manifest  themselves 
in  some  friendly  caution,  that  "  be  be  on  his  guard 
for  this  or  that  scholar,  as  he  has  always  caused  some 
trouble  in  the  school."  Never  believe  any  i 
tractions,  until  you  have  had  an  opportunily  I 
for  yourself.  Former  Teachers  may  have  erred  in 
their  treatment.  But  if  you  teally  find  a  notorious 
school-disturber  and  defier  of  all  order  and  discipline, 
your  principal  hope  is  to  kindle  some  spark  of  self-re- 
spect in  hie  bosom.  This  may  be  done  by  occasional 
expressions  of  confidence.  If  at  first  you  hear  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  his  deportment  toward  the  other 
scholars,  express  surprise  and  want  of  belief  in  their 
correctness.  And  let  such  expressions  be  founded 
upon  the  high  opinions  you  entertain  of  the  accused, 
upon  his  age  and  advantages.  Never  leap  into  difficul- 
ty. Nor  is  it  advisable  to  begin  with  threats  and  chal- 
lenges. If  you  treat  men  as  knaves,  they  will  soon 
believe  they  are  knaves,  and  will  act  the  knave.  One 
who  has  lost  the  respect  of  society,  if  he  still  retain 
*?y-respect,  you  may  reclaim,  but  you  have  no  mate- 
rial to  work  upon  if  a  man  has  no  regard  for  his  own 
character. 

Another  idea  which  it  is  important  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  yonr  pupils  is  your  determination  to  have 
a  good  school— e*en  the  best  in  town.  You  will  nev- 
er lose  anything  by  aiming  nigh.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  over-shooting  perfection.  I  have  often  reques- 
ted those  of  my  scholars  who  wished  a  good  Bchool, 
and  were  ready  to  help  me  keep  one,  to  express  them- 
selves by  rising.  It  is  not  expected  that  all  who  rise 
will,  simply  from  this  committal,  become  faithful  and 
obedient  pupils.  But  you  will  have  placed  much  re- 
sponsibility upon  them,  and  if  Ihey  feel  It,  this  is 
something  gained.  Each  one  will  know  that  his  or 
her  mite  of  good  behavior  mast  come  in  to  form  tho 
character  of  ihe  school. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  the  design  of  the  Teacher 
to  make  the  school  house  a  place  of  delight,  so  that 
when  bis  pupils  enter  it,  they  will  not  come  as  if 
driven  to  their  task.  Here,  much  depends  upon  ihc 
enterprise  of  the  district.  It  were  easy  lo  show  how 
J  expenditures,  which  hare  heretofore  been  deemed  su- 
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.  perfluous,  enhance  (he  happiness  and  therefore  the 
improvement  of  both  Teacher  and  pupil.  If  scholars 
see  that  their  parents  feel  a  desire  for  their  comfort 
and  enjoyment  while  away  at  school,  ihey  will  take 
interest  and  pride  in  their  school  room.  But  not  to 
pursue  this  idea  further.  If  a  Teacher  finds  the  Dis- 
trict negligent  in  this  particular,  it  is  for  his  own  in- 
terest to  provide  cheap  map?,  charts  and  other  instru- 
ments for  general  exerciees.  But  if  this  be  out  of  his 
power,  his  own  deportment  in  the  school-room  will 
soon  be  caught  by  the  scholars.  If  he  comes  in 
cheerfully  and  takes  hold  of  his  labor  with  zest,  his 
example  will  find  imitators.  I  have  often  observed 
ihat  lively  and  ingenious  teachers  do  much  to  impart 
the  same  characteristics  to  their  pupils.  The  con- 
verse is  also  true.  Jf  yon  are  negligent  of  any  duties— 
omitting  them,  or  passing  over  them  slightly — if  you 
are  tardy  in  attendance— if  your  countenance  express 
distaste  and  dissatisfaction,  depend  upon  it,  these 
things  will  not  be  without  their  effect  upon  your 
school. 

Begin  yoor  school  with  ardor,  if  possible  let  your 
duties  excite  all  the  interest  of  novelty.  As  Yankees 
say,  "  Be  on  hand,"  and  there  is  but  little  risk  in  af- 
firming that  your  scholars  will  be  energetic  and  suc- 
cessful. 

Middlebury,  Vt„  April  18tb,  1848. 


Our  Second  Volume. 

Our  second  Volume  commences  with  many  more 
orders  on  band  than  we  had  a  year  ago,  although 
many  large  orders  confidently  expected  have  not  yet 
readied  ne.  We  publish  an  edition  that  will  proba- 
bly be  sufficient ;  but  of  our  next  number  we  must 
limit  the  copies  printed  to  the  demand  as  exactly  as 
possible.  Those  who  wish  for  the  paper,  mutt  there- 
fore, order  them  without  delay. 

We  again  anggeal  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  every  Teacher  in  the  Slate  supplied  with  tbe 
Journal,  and  to  enlist  Teachers  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  efforts  lo  promote  its  circulation. 

117  Wc  have  still  a  few  copies  of  the  first  volume 
on  band,  neatly  done  op  in  paper  cavers,  which  wc 
will  send  to  teacher*,  together  with  the  numbers  of 
the  second  volume  as  they  appear,  both  for  50  cents. 

Tim  a  or  Pubmcatio*.  The  Journal  is  lo  be  pub- 
lished the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  present  num- 
ber has  been  delayed  a  few  daye  by  disappointment 
in  regard  to  paper. 


Mitchell's  Outline  Map.. 

Mitchell's  Outline  Maps  have  been  used  for  several 
years  past  in  the  Academies  and  Schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  several 
other  States,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  teachers 
and  pupils.  They  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of 
Geography.  They  are  now  recommended  by  our 
State  and  County  Superintendents  to  be  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  this  State.  More  or  less  of  these 
invaluable  sets  have  been  slready  introduced,  we  un- 
derstand, into  every  County  in  tbe  State.  Twenty- 
four  Mapa  and  a  Key  can  be  obtained  lor  the  small 


sum  of  fifteen  dollars.  Keys  for  the  pupils  at  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 

Tbe  Maps  and  Keys  can  be  obtained  in  Montpelicr 
by  calling  on  Rev.  £.  J.  Seolt,  County  Superintend- 
ent ;  in  Burlington,  of  J.  Sherwood,  Esq.  ;  in  Char- 
lotte, of  E.  A.  Fuller,  Esq.  ;  in  Middlebury,  at 
Clark's  Bookstore;  in  Rutland  County,  of  Rev.  C. 
Taylor,  Couuty  Superintendent ;  in  Bennington  Coun- 
ty, of  Cyrus  Farwell,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent ; 
in  Windham  County,  of  Warren  Blanchard,  Esq.  ; 
in  Windsor  County,  of  Rev.  J.  Wellman,  in  Proc- 
torsville ;  in  Orleans  County,  of  Austin  Norcross, 
Esq.,  in  Derby  ;  and  at  County  Teachers'  Institutes 
and  School  Conventions  in  the  State,  and  of  Mr. 
Charles  0.  Kimball,  who  is  general  Agent  for  the 
State,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Montpelier. 

Cornell's  Terrestrial  Globe,  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  article  of  the  kind  for  tbe  use  of  common 


How  to  Teach 

A  correspondent  of  the  Northampton  Courier  gives 
some  very  sensible  hints  on  this  subject.   He  says  : 

"  Some,  with  all  their  knowledge,  have  never  yet 
learned  what  it  is  to  teach.  Tbey  do  not  seem  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  their  employment,  nor  to 
understand  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 
Tbey  take  too  limited  views  of  the  kind,  and  amount 
of  labor  required  of  them.  Hence  some  pass  away 
their  time  barely  hearing  their  pupils  recite,  parrot- 
like,  what  they  have  committed  to  memory  from  tbe 
book .  Sueh  seem  to  think  that  their  task  is  not  only 
done,  but  well  done,  when  their  pupils  have  recited 
their  lessons  verbatim,— no  matter  whether  the  learn- 
ers have  obtained  a  single  idea  or  not.  I  need  not 
say,  that  they,  who  pursue  this  course,  should  not  be 
called  Tcaektr*.  Yet  some  such  it  has  been  my  un- 
happy lot  to  find  at  ihe  head  of  school*. 

"  It  is  the  business  of  teachers  to  impart  knowledge 
— to  communicate  ideas— and  to  train  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  to  think.  Hence  it  is  of  the  first  importance, 
lhat  they  chould  be  able  to  communicate  easily  and 
readily  to  other  minds  the  knowledge  which  they  pos- 
sess themselves.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  not 
their  business  to  solve  every  problem  for  the  pupil, 
and  furnish  him  with  the  direct  and  full  answer  to  ev- 
ery difficult  question.  Such  a  course  would  be  about 
as  unwise  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  boy  go  on  crutch- 
es, when  be  baa  sound  limbs  to  bear  htm  through  tbe 
world." 

The  above  extract  contains  admirable  hints.  But, 
unfortunately,  like  most  advice  offered  to  teachers,  it 
points  out  no  remedies.  Let  me  endeavor  lo  supply 
the  omission. 

In  place  of  allowing  pupils  to  recite  verbatim  from 
books,  they  should  be  encouraged,  nay  required  to 
give  the  answer  as  much  as  possible  in  tbeir  own  lan- 
guage, and  the  teacher  should  set  the  example,  by 
varying  the  term*  of  the  question.  Some  may  think 
this  a  matter  of  trifling  importance.  But  a  trial  in 
almost  any  of  our  schools  will  show,  that  recitatiooa 
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qnently  a  mere  repetition  of  xoords  without  ideas,  and 
thai  the  popil  will  be  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  »ory 
slight  modification  of  the  question.  It  would  also 
have  a  good  effect  to  keeping  the  mind  on  the  alert, 
if  the  questions  and  answers  were  changed  conversely. 
Take,  tor  instance,  the  following  questions  and  an- 
swers from  Smith's  First  Book  in  Geography : 

"  Q.    What  is  meant  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth , 
or  of  any  round  body  ? 
"  A.   The  greatest  distance  through  it." 
Here  let  the  Teacher  add,  what  is  the  greatest  dis- 
tance through  the  earth  or  any  retrod  body  called  ? 

Again,  to  the  question.  "  Q.  What  is  wind !  A. 
it  is  air  put  in  motion."  The  teacher  may  add,  what 
is  air  put  in  motion  called  ? 

With  respect  to  tbe  solution  of  a  difficult  problem, 
the  pupil  after  being  allowed  a  sufficient  time  for 
studying  it,  should  neither  be  directed  how  to  perfoim 
the  question,  nor  have  it  worked  out  by  the  teacher. 
Tbe  true  method  is  to  enable  him  to  form  his  own  rule, 
by  the  use  of  a  few  leading  questions.    Suppose,  for 


wo  cultivate  it  carefully  it  always  grows  with  them." 
^—Fenelon . 


!,  be  was  puzzled  with  the  following  problem 
as  most  young  children  are  :— In  15  yards,  how  many 
ells  English  ?   The  teacher  might  commence  by  sta- 
ting, that  yards  could  not  be  brought  directly  to  ells 
English,  because  neither  of  them  formed  an  aliquot 
[explain  if  necessary]  part  of  the  other.   After  such 
an  explanation,  the  following  questions  would  make 
the  matter  clear  to  any  child  who  had  been  at  all 
trained  to  think.    Uow  many  quarters  make  a  yard? 
Would  there  be  more  or  fewer  quarters  than  yards  in 
the  piece  ?  How  then,  would  you  bring  the  15  yards 
to  quarters  ?    Bring  them  then,  to  quarters.  (When 
this  is  done,)  Now  bow  many  quarters  have  you 
found  in  the  15  yards?  How  many  of  these  quarters 
will  make  one  ell  English  ?    How,  then,  shall  you 
bring  these  quarters  to  ells  English  ?    (In  case  he  sn- 
swers  multiply  by  5,  say)  Will  there  be  mart  ells 
English  than  quarters  in  the  piece?   Which  is  the 
largest !    Well,  then,  must  the  number  be  multiplied 
or  divided?    (When  the  problem  is  finished,  say) 
That  is  correct.   How  did  you  do  it  ?   He  will  an- 
swer in  some  such  words  as  these,  no  doubt:  I  mul- 
tiplied by  4  to  bring  tbe  yards  to  quarters,  and  then 
divided  the  quarters  by  5  to  bring  it  to  ells  English. 
Tbe  teacher  may  reply,  That  is  your  rule  ;  you  sec 
you  have  found  it  yourself. 

If  the  teachers  were  prepared  for  it,  such  a  course 
as  this,  steadily  pursued,  vreuld  entirely  obviate  the 
necessity  of  formal  rules ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  make  thinking  being*  of  the  pupils,  and 
thus  transform  most  of  the  hard  and  dry  studies  of  la* 
ter  life  into  essy  and  delightful  recreations.  P. 

A  person  observed  to  bis  friend,  who  wss  learn- 
ing to  take  snuff,  that  it  was  wrong  to  teach  one's 
nose  a  bad  habit,  as  a  man  generally  followed  his  nose. 


"  In  some  children  we  are  very  much  deceived  at 
we  mistake  animal  spirits  for  intelligence. 
Hence  it  is  that  promising  children  who  are  educated 
at  fivo  years  of  age,  fall  into  neglect  snd  are  forgotten 
as  they  grew  older.  Of  all  the  faculties  of  children, 
reason  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  depend  ;  if 


For  the  School  JonmaL 

Examination  of  Teachers  and  Schools.— No.  HL 

ARITHMETIC. 

» 

I.  What  is  a  numeral? 

S.  How  many  kinds  of  numerals  are  now  in  corn- 
use,  and  what  are  they? 

3.  For  what  purposes  are  Roman  numerals  chiefly 

? 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  characters? 

5.  What  does  the  capital  I  represent!  why?  the 
V,  theX?  why? 

6.  What  is  the  origin  of  tbe  C  and  M  ?  of  the  L 
and  D? 

7.  What  do  the  following  characters  stand  for,  iv, 
vi,  xl,  Ix  ? 

6.  Explain  the  principle. 

9.  How  many  characters  are  used  in  the  Arabic 
notation  ? 

10.  What  is  their  general  name? 

II.  Which  of  them  are  called 
and  why? 

IS.  Why  called  digits  ? 

13.  What  is  the  tenth  character  called  ? 
its  use  ! 

14.  Explain  the  principle  by  which  any  number, 
however  lsrge,  may  be  expressed  by  so  i 
ber  of  characters. 

15.  Why  is  our  system  of  calculation  called 
arithmetic? 

16.  Why  are  figures  divided  into  periods?  Name 
the  periods,  commencing  at  the  right. 

17.  Are  the  figures  in  the  several  periods  na 
alike  or  differently  ?    Name  them. 

18.  Where  is  the  unit's  place  when  the 
an  integer! 

19.  Where,  when  the  number  consists  of  sn  integer 
and  decimsl  fraction  ? 

20.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  denomination  of  an 
integral  number?  of  a  decimal  fraction?  of  a  vulgar 
fraction !  of  a  determinate  fraction  ? 

91.  What  is  the  proper  character  for  a  separalria? 

22.  What  is  the  objection  to  a  comma  or  a  dot  for 
that  purpose 1 

23.  Explain  the  difference,  if  any  there  be,  between 
the  methods  of  adding  integers  and  decimal  fractions  ; 
snd  also  of  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing 
them. 

24.  In  how  many  ways  can  J  and  ^  be  brought  to 
the  same  denomination?  Which  is  tbe  easiest  and 
best  method  ? 

25.  Why  most  vulgar  fractions  have  the  same  de- 
nomination before  they  can  be  added  or  subtracted? 
Do  they  differ,  in  this  respect,  from  integers  or  de- 
cimsl fractions? 

26.  What  is  the  smallest  common  denominator  of 
^,  ^,  and  ,y  Eiplain  how  this  can  be  found  by 
inspection  merely  ?  * 

27.  Find  the^least  common  denominstor  of  {,  ^Vlt 
and  ^  by  inspection,  and  explain  the  principle. 

28.  Say  whether  vulgar  fractions  must  be  brought 
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to  the  name  denomination  before  they  ran  be  multiplied 
or  divided,  and  give  the  reason  why. 
30.  Multiply  4  by  f ,  and  demonstrate  the  process. 

30.  Divide  4}  by  $,  and  give  reasons  for  the  process. 

31.  Can  proportion,  with  vulgar  fractions,  be  per- 
formed without  division  ? 

33.  Perform  the  following  question  by  inspection, 
i.  e.,  by  a  mere  glance,  after  the  given  numbers  are 
properly  arranged,  and  then  explain  the  process.  If  f 
Jb.  of  tea  coat  \  of  a  dollar,  what  will  4}  of  a  lb.  cost? 

33.  Divide  104  by  26,  and  explain  the  principle  on 
which  the  denomination  or  local  value  of  the  quotient 
is  determined. 

34.  Where  do  we  commence  operations  in  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication!  Why? 

35.  Where  <o  wo  commence  in  division,  and  why  ? 

36.  All  the  terms  of  division  are  represented  in  a 
vulgar  fraction.  In  the  fraction  f ,  point  out  the  divi- 
sor ;  the  dividend  ;  the  quotient. 

37.  What  is  involution  ?  In  what  respect  does  it 
differ  from  multiplication? 

38.  What  is  evolution?  In  what  respect  does  it 
differ  from  division  ? 

39.  What  is  a  ratio?  a  proportion? 

40.  Are  there  more  than  two  ratios  in  a  compound 
proportion  ?  In  what  respect,  then,  does  it  differ  from 
simple  proportion  ?  p. 

P.  S.  In  the  Geographical  Questions  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  there  were  several  errors  of  the  press 
or  pen.  Aa  most  of  them  are  sufficiently  obvious  to 
be  corrected  by  the  reader,  I  shall  only  notice  the 
two  following. 

Question  15th,  line  3d.  for  eastern  read  western ; 
line  4th,  for"S.E.and  E.,"rcad  N.,E.,andS." 

Question  40th,  for  "  Colonge"  read  "  Cologne." 


Mathematical  Questions. 

Solution  of  the  1st  Mathematical 
(Vol  I,  p.  18-1) 

•i=T)'8  share. 
360=C's  share. 
T-f-360=B's  share. 
•    2^+720— 100=  A 's  share. 

*^360-Hr-j-300-|-2H 
4-r-f  1110— 1000=25*0 
— 1000 


in  No.  12. 


4*4-410=2530 


4r=20fi0 
t=520=T)'8  share. 
360=t"s  share. 
520-f 380=880=B,s  share. 
104O-J-72O—  1000=760=A,s  share. 
720 

  520=  D's, 

1700  300=(V»f 
—1000  BN0=B'sf 

  760=  A  'e, 

760  1 

^-(,-A»,B\s,C's.ar.dD-s.  Amount 

«»f  property. 

Randolph,  April  7,  18-18.  Jf.  C>  p. 

[J.  B.  L.  of  Brookfuld,  has  sent  us  a 
Uon.J 


of  3d  Mathematical  Qu 
168,  Vol.  1.) 


in  No.  II,  (P. 


IT  FOSrTlON. 


1376) 

2560  I 

3936 


7000 X  10=70000 
3930   

3064X13=39832  ( 
1376X  5=  6880  I 
2560X  8=30480  ( 


67192 


8808— 1st  error. 

Mown. 
8000X10=80000 
3936   


4  064  X  13=52832  ( 
1376X  5=  6880  I 
2660 X  8=20480  ( 


80192 


7000 ..2808— 
8000 X  192+ 

22464000  1344000 
22161000 


Sum  of  errors,  3|000)23808|000=Sum  of  products. 

7936  Answer. 
Proof.  7936X10=79360 
1376X  S) 
2560X  8  }  =7 
4000X13) 

7936-^79360=10,  Number  of 

BY  ALGEBRA. 


jX10=I0x 
Then  x— 3936 X 13= 13x—  51168 
1376X  5=  6880 
2500X  8=  20480 

BY  =  or  EQUATIONS  REDUCED. 

13x— 23808=1 Ox 
Transpose,  &c.    jr=7936.  Answer. 
E.  Randolph,  March  10,  1848.         S.  Kkith. 


Farmers'  Wives  in  Olden  Times.  The  duties  of 
farmers'  wives  in  England,  in  olden  times,  were  some- 
what different  and  more  multifarious  than  is  the  case 
in  this  country  during  the  present  age.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VJII.,  Sir  A.  Kitzherbert  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  the    Rock  of  Husbandry,"  in  which  he  says  : 

•*  It  is  a  wyve's  occupation  to  wynowe  all  manner 
of  cornea,  to  make  malte,  to  washe,  and  wringe,  to 
make  heye,  shave  corn,  [reap,]  and  in  the  time  of 
neede  to  helpe  her  husband  to  fill  the  much  hayne,  to 
drive  the  ploughs,  to  load  heye,  corne,  and  such  other. 
And  to  go  ryde  to  the  market  and  sel  butler,  cheese, 
milk,  eggs,  chickynf,  capons,  beeves,  pygges,  geese, 
and  all  mannet  of  cornes." 


Be  not  diverted  from  your  duty  by  auy  reflections 
the  silly  world  may  make  upon  you,  their  censures 
are  uol  in  your  (tower,  and  consequently  should  not 
be  any  part  of  your 
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A  Scottish  Agricultural  Journal,  speaking  of  the 
agricultural  laborer,  says : 

"  He,  more  than  the  denizens  of  a  town,  is  expos- 
ed to  a  species  of  mental  torpor,  the  result  of  the  mo- 
notony of  his  employment.  From  want  of  mental 
exercise,  the  whole  nervous  system  becomes  relaxed, 
arid  hence  we  find  a  premature  dotage  taking  hold  of 
the  Hind,  between  his  50th  and  GOih  years.  He  be- 
comes listless,  stupid,  and  unimpressionable.  Life  has 
ceased  to  hare  ao  interest  for  him,  and  he  vegetates 
merely.  Statistics  show  that  the  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  notwithstanding  the  sedentary 
life  which  they  are  compelled  to  lead,  are  as  long* 
lived  as  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  we  know 
from  many  examples,  that  literary  men  in  particular, 
not  unfrequently  carry  into  extreme  old  age  all  the 
freshness  and  buoyancy  of  youth  •  So  much  for  edu- 
cation /*' 

Doubtless  many  cultivating  of  the  soil,  even  in  ac- 
tive, wakeful  New  England,  sink  into  premature 
dotage  from  the  cause  here  pointed  out.  But  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  it.  The  means  of  education,  in 
the  first  place,  are  at  every  oue's  door.  The  youth 
may  therefore  enter  upon  life  with  a  cultivated  mind, 
— with  habits  of  mental  activity.  And  then,  farming, 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  enterprising  and  intelligent 
at  this  day,  demands  as  much  activity  of  mind  as  any 
profession  whatever.  The  field  of  study  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  rural  employments  is  boundless. 
The  encouragements  to  the  application  of  thought, 
of  science,  and  of  the  experience  treasured  up  in 
books  and  at  the  command  of  the  poorest  in  agricultu- 
ral journals,  meet  the  farmer's  eye  in  every  crop  he 
duly  cultivates  and  at  every  step  he  takes  in  his  smil- 
ing fields.  The  observations  of  to  day  stimulate  the 
thoughts  of  to-morrow.  The  scientific  investigations 
of  a  winter  evening  clothe  the  field  with  a  fresher 
verdure  the  next  summer.  Even  the  failure  of  a  crop 
stimulates  to  investigation.  To  the  farmer  who  is  de- 
termined to  understand  his  own  work,  his  tools,  his 
soils,  his  manures,  his  crops,  his  flocks  and  herds, 
there  can  be  no  "  monotony  "  in  his  employment, — no 
sinking  into  41  lisllessncss,  stupidity,  and  nnimpres- 
sionablencM."  lie  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
iotolleclual  activity  that  belong  to  the  learned  profes- 
sions, with  the  superadded  one  of  an  active  lifo  in  the 
open  air. 

II  farmers,  then,  would  prolong  the  enjoyments  of 
their  freshness  and  vigor,  to  old  age,  and  pass  into 
the  decline  of  life  with  tho  intellect  unimpaired  and 
capable  of  the  quiet  enjoyments  appropriate  to  age, 
let  them  chctish  tho  spirit  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. Let  them  be  indeed  men,  and  not  mere  work- 
ing machines,  in  youth  and  through  the  vigor  of 


Transplanted  Tii em.  Trees  transplanted  this 
spring  should  either  be  cultivated  through  the  summer 
by  frequent  hoeing,  or  mulclud  immediately.  The 


latter  is  both  the  easiest  and  best  method  of  carrying 
them  well  through  the  dry  season.  Cover  the  ground 
around  tbem  with  six  inches  of  litter,  and  it  will  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  weeds,  and  keep  the  soil  moist  and 


Feeding  Corn. 

At  a  lata  meeting  of  tho  New- York  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  Pell  presented  several  fine  specimens  of  Corn, 
raised  on  his  place — Ulster  Co. — five  stalks  produced 
sixteen  ears.  To  grow  them,  Mr.  Pell  first  analyzed 
the  corn,  cob,  &c— then  examined  the  soil  where  de- 
ficient in  substances  csscnlijl  to  the  composition  of 
the  plant.  What  was  lacking,  he  supplied,  using  a 
large  handful  of  the  mixture  to  every  hill.  The  six- 
teen cars  were  tho  produce  of  only  live  stalks,  from 
one  of  the  hills  ;  a  numbar  had  the  same  quantity.— 
The  stalks  accompanied  the  corn,  to  show  that  the 
roots  did  not  extend  far  from  the  stalks,  as  they  found 
sufficient  material  for  their  sustenance  in  the  -immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

This  exactness  uf  scientific  cultivation  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  but  tho  experiment  shows  how  desirable 
it  is  for  the  farmer  to  know  how  to  adapt  his  soil, 
crop  and  manure  to  each  other. 


Culture  or  the  Strawberry.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  recommends  that  the 
plants  bo  very  far  apart, — four  feel  by  by  three.  Ho 
has  cultivated  them  two  feet  by  one  and  a  half,  never 
allowing  a  runner  more  than  six  inches  long.  Tho 
result  is,  strong,  bushy,  hardy  plants,  and  abundant 
crops  of  large  fruit.  The  late  Mr.  Manning,  of  Sa- 
lem, one  of  the  very  highest  authorities,  recommended 
keeping  the  plants  separate,  cutting  off  the  runners, 
&c,  as  in  fact  the  most  economical  way  of  raising  s 
given  amount  of  fruit. 


A  New  Plow.  Tho  Farmer  and  Mechanic  de- 
scribes a  new  plow,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which 
is  a  revolving  mould  board.  The  inventor  says  that 
the  work  is  done  one-third  easier,  the  earth  is  thrown 
up  very  much  lighter  and  it  can  be  built  cheaper  than 
any  other  plow,  while  a  dozen  can  bo  packed  in  the 
space  that  one  uf  the  old  kind  would  occupy. 


For 

Prospects  of  the  Wool  Market 
Editors  or  the  Agriculturist  : — I  was  glad  to 
see  the  letter  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.,  to  Henry  S. 
Randall,  Esq. ,  published  in  your  paper.  It  is  by  such 
publications  the  wool-grower  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  wool  market.  1  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
correct  in  saying  the  consumption  of  wool  will  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  the  production  for  many  years. 
I  think  his  estimate  too  high  of  articles  made  of  wool 
now  imported  into  tho  United  States,  when  bo  says 
that  '*  these  impoitcd  articles  will  require  thirty  mill- 
ions of  pounds  of  wool  of  a  medium  und  fine  quality." 
I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  statement  1  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Register  of  the  Treasuiy,  giving  the 
value  of  woolens  imported  into  the  United  Stales  in 
1810  and  1847,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  wholo 
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amount  of  iho  ltnporla  of  woollens  of  every  descrip- 
tion does  not  amount  in  value  to  $  11,000,000.  Thir* 
ty  million  pounds  of  wool  of  the  quality  Mr.  Law- 
rence mentions,  must  cost  the  manufacturers,  as  they 
have  paid  the  last  year,  more  than  the  value  of  all  the 
woollen  goods  imported  during  the  last  year. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

John  S.  Pkttibone. 

VALUE  Or  WOOLLENS  IMPORTED  IN  THE  YEARS  ENDING 

junb  30,  1846,  and  June  30,  1847. 

1846. 

Manufactures. 

Cloths  and  Cassimeres,  $  4,109,310 

Merino  Shawls,  296,121 

Blankets,  not  above  75  cents  each,  165,303 

do.         above  75  cents  each,  488,358 

Worsted  stuffs,  2,658,083 

Hosiery,  Gloves,  &o.,  838,866 

Woolle'n  and  Worsted  yam,  200,330 

Other  articles,  788,087 

Paying  duty  ad  valorem,  $9,673,425 
Woollen  Goods  paying  a  specific  duty. 

Woollen  Flannels,  $68,775 

Baites,  68,075 

Carpeting— Wilton  and  Saxony,  58,338 

Brussels,  171,635 

l,  23,570 


$  300,303 
0,673,425 


Total  paying  specific  duties, 
Total  paying  ad  valorem,  as  above, 

Total  woollen  goods  imported  in  the  )  «  .q  g.g 
year  ending  June  30,  1846,       J  ' 


1847. 

Cloths  and  Cassimeres, 

Shawls  and  embroidered  articles, 

Blankets, 

Hosiery,  Gloves,  Mitts,  Ac, 
Worsted  stuffs, 
Woollen  and  Worsted  yarn, 
Flannels  and  baizes, 
Carpeting, 


$4,527,742 
745,239 
803,014 
681,680 
2,024,002 
188,833 
116,637 
287,864 
840,885 


Total  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1847,  $  10,006,706 


Melons. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  our  method  of  raising 
melons, — especially  trimming  the  vines.  In  reply  we 
cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  substance  of  directions 
writteo  some  years  ago  by  ilon.  Horaok  Everktt 
of  this  village, — the  most  successful  cultivator  we 


DIRECTIONS. 

Holes,  2  feet  diameter,  80  inches  deep,  filled  1  foot 
with  gaideo  rubbish  and  unrotted  manures,  beat  down 
hard,  and  watered,  (3  or  3  buckets  full,)  then  filled 
to  the  top  with  rich  soil  ;  on  this  spread  an  inch  of 
'  compost  or  well  rotted  manure,  compact,  but  not 
I.  Stick  the  seeds,  (say  twenty  or  thirty  lo  a  hill,) 
the  upper  end  of  the  seed  to  be  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  compost ;  brush  over  the  hill  with  the 
hand,  so  as  to  fill  the  holes  made  by  the  fingers  ;  then 
the  hill  with  an  inch 


Hills  10  feot  apart,  9,  3,  and  at  most,  4  plants  only 
to  remain  in  a  hill,  and  standing  apart  from  each  oth- 
er ;  thinned  by  the  time  the  plants  have  six  leaves. 

As  soon  as  the  yellow  bag  is  gone,  take  away  the 
sand  aud  supply  its  place  with  soil. 

When  the  plant  has  six  leaves,  take  off  the  centre 
shoot  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  penknife,  and  wheu 
the  lateral  shoots  are  six  inches  long,  take  off  all  bat 
three  ;  when  these  begin  to  fall  to  the  ground,  secure 
them  down  with  cross  sticks;  and  aa  they  advance, 
spade  up  the  ground  a  foot  deep  in  advance  of  the 
vines. 

Once  in  every  three  or  four  feet,  put  a  shovel  full 
of  soil  on  a  leaf  joint  of  the  vine,  (oot  covering  up 
the  leaf,)  press  it  down  gently  with  the  foot  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf;  if  this  is  kept  moist  it  will  take  root. 
The  ends  of  the  vines  to  be  kept  to  the  ground  by 
cross  sticks. 

Let  the  vines  spread  from  the  hills,  so  as  to  cover 
the  whole  ground. 

]f  the  side  branches  of  the  main  vines  are  inclined 
to  bend  up,  and  not  to  keep  to  the  ground,  lake  them 
off,  say  a  foot  from  the  main  vine. 

All  pruning  to  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  shines. 

Let  no  melon  set  within  4  or  5  feet  from  the  root ; 
and  then  only  one  on  a  lateral  branch,  3  lo  a  plant. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  vines  are  not 
moved  or  trod  upon. 

The  early  but  small  melons.  Let  the  melon  set  at 
the  second  or  third  leaf  joint  from  the  root,  and  take 
the  vine  off  two  joints  beyond  the  melons. 

To  increase  the  number  of  cantcloupes.  Take  off 
all  the  melons  that  set  within  2  feel  of  the  roots. 


The  following  remarks  were  made  at  a  late  Agri- 
cultural Meeting,  at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  keeper  of  the  wool  depots 


ed. 


44  Tht  tffect  produced  upon  Wool  by  the  keeping  of 
Shrep.  The  condition  of  the  animal  should  be  uniform 
from  the  time  of  one  shearing  until  the  next.  If  thtd 
is  not  the  esse  the  effect  upon  the  wool  will  ho  inju- 
rious ;  for  while  the  sheep  is  fattening,  the  wool  will 
he  of  a  grosser  growth,  and  the  fibre  larger  ;  and 
when  it  has  become  poor,  the  growth  will  be  less  vig- 
orous, and  the  fibre  smallor;  and  yon  have  this  result, 
(which  will  readily  be  discovered  by  a  practical  eye 
in  examining  a  fleece) — two  qualities  of  wool  in  the 
same  fibre.  1  have  seen  flocks  which  were  well  kept 
for  six  months  after  shearing,  and  then  run  down  in 
flesh  and  remain  poor  until  the  next  shearing,  when 
the  outer  end  of  the  staple  was  one  full  quality  in 
fineness  below  the  inner  end  ;  also  when  the  animal 
had  been  well  kept  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year,  but  poorly  kept  and  run  down  in  the  winter, 
that  the  middle  of  the  fibre  showed  the  same  differ- 
ence. This  oot  only  reduces  the  quality  of  the  wool 
in  the  stapler's  scale  to  the  lowest  coarsest  grade  in 
the  fibre,  but  also  makes  the  fibre  weak  and  tender 
in  the  fine  part  grown  when  the  animal  was  poor. 
The  result  of  bad  keeping,  also,  often  injures  the 
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health  of  the  sheep,  which  in  addition  to  the  evils 
spoken  of,  gives  the  wool  a  knotty  appearance  and 
tightness  near  the  bottom,  which  materially  reduces 
the  value  of  the  fleece.  When  the  condition  of  the 
sheep  is  good,  and  they  continue  vigorous  and  heal- 
thy daring  the  whole  of  the  year,  the  fibre  of  the 
fleece  will  be  free  and  uniform  in  quality,  and  the 
fleece  heavier  and  more  valuable  than  when  they  are 
alternately  changing  from  a  high  to  a  low  stale  of 
flesh.  The  fineness  of  the  fibre  should  be  produced  by 
the  high  blood  oj  the  sheep,  and  not  by  poor  keeping. 

On  Washing  and  Shearing.  Before  turning  out 
to  pasture  in  the  spring,  the  sheep  should  be  well 
togged,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  the  locks  of 
wool  that  would  be  likely  to  retain  filth.  Very  early 
washing  often  proves  injurious;  anil  especially  is 
this  true  in  regard  to  fine-wooled  sheep.  It  should 
lie  delayed  until  the  warm  weather  has  fully  com- 
menced, which  is  usually  not  until  June  ;  then  the 
water  becomes  sufficiently  warm  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  filth  Irom  the  wool.  Too  early  washing 
and  shearing  often  expose  the  sheep  to  cold  storms 
and  the  chilling  effects  of  cold  nights,  without  the 
necessary  covering  provided  by  nature  for  them ; 
while  too  late  shearing  exposes  tbem  to  the  rays  of  a 
hoi  burning  sun  before  the  new  growth  of  wool  has 
attained  a  sufficient  length  to  shield  them  from  its  ef- 
fects. 

The  manner  of  washing  sheep  must  necessarily  vary, 
for  all  have  not  equal  facilities.  Pools  of  stagnant 
water  should  be  avoided.  Better  not  wash  at  all, 
than  to  have  your  flocks  poorly  washed  ;  for  if  not 
washed,  yon  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  fleece  com- 
pared with  clear  wool  by  a  well  known  and  estab- 
lished role  of  discount.  The  best  mode  is  to  use  a 
running  stream,  or  a  vat  with  a  stream  of  water  hav. 
ing  a  fall  of  a  few  feet  pouring  into  it.  Just  previ- 
ous to  washing,  the  sheep  should  be  thoroughly  wet 
without  squeezing  the  wool,  and  suffered  to  stand 
crowded  together  for  a  few  (jours,  until  the  soapy 
substance  and  oil  or  gum  which  the  wool  contains 
unite  ;  when  again  taken  into  the  water  and  the  woo) 
squeezed  with  the  bands,  1  he  whole  of  the  filth  readi- 
ly separates  from  the  wool  and  passes  off  with  the 
running  stream.  In  the  common  mode  of  washing, 
the  soapy  substance  first  passes  out  of  the  wool  only 
partially  uniting  with  the  oil  and  gum,  after  which  it 
is  impossible  to  remove  the  oil  and  gum,  no  matter 
how  roach  time  may  be  spent  in  washing.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  wash  the  fleece  thoroughly  in  all 
its  parts.  I  have  seen  frauds  attempted  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  washing  the" back  and  aides  and  leaving  the 
belly  and  skirts  unwashed,  which  in  rolling  up  the 
fleece  was  carefully  concealed;  After  washing,  the 
sheep  should  be  suffered  to  run  in  a  clean  green- 
sward pasture  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  wool 
to  get  dry,  which  is  usually  in  four  or  five  days,  and 
then  shearing  commence.  Very  large  flocks  should 
be  divided,  and  the  washing  done  at  different  times, 
or  they  will  run  too  long  before  being  shorn. 

The  place  assigned  to  the  flock  when  collected  for 
shearing  should  bo  well  littered  with  straw  and  kept 
clean,  so  as  to  prevent  the  filth,  consequent  upon  their 


being  close  together,  from  getting  upon  the  wool.  In 
shearing,  great  care  should  betaken  to  keep  the  fleece 
whole.  Each  clip  of  the  shears  should  sever  a  part 
of  the  wool  from  the  sheep,  and  a  second  clip  on  that 
part  of  the  animal,  or  on  the  part  of  the  fleece  just 
severed  should  be  avoided,  for  clippings  thus  made 
are  useless,  and  a  total  loss.  After  shearing,  the 
fleece  ^should  be  removed  to  a  table  or  clean  smooth 
place  on  the  floor,  with  the  inner  part  down  ;  then  be 
gathered  up  into  as  compact  a  position  as  it  occupied 
when  on  the  sheep;  the  sides  of  the  fleece  should 
then  be  folded  over,  so  as  to  meet  upon  the  back  of 
the  fleece  ;  the  head  aud  neck  thrown  back  so  as  to 
make  the  fold  upon  the  shoulder  ;  next  be  folded  or 
rolled  from  the  butt  of  the  fleece  and  continued  until 
you  reach  the  shoulder.  The  fleece  should  then  be 
snugly  tied  with  a  small,  smooth  twine,  passing 
round  two  or  three  times.  You  thus  have  a  compact 
fleece,  easy  to  open,  and  the  shoulder,  which  is  the 
finest  part,  upon  the  outside.  Buyers  always  expect 
to  see  the  best  side  out,  and  wool- growers  sometimes 
do  themselves  injustice  by  not  thus  exhibiting  their 
fleeces.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  manufacturers,  as 
a  whole,  in  this  country,  are  yet  prepared  to  pay  a 
sufficient  advance  beyond  the  present  prices  to  justify 
the  grower  of  wool  in  removing  all  the  fribs,  belly- 
locks  and  skirts  from  the  fleece,  as  it  is  done  with  the 
fine  wools  of  Germany.  1  would  therefore  at  present 
put  inside  of  the  fleece  all  the  well  washed  and  clean 
wool  shorn  from  the  aheep— carefully  excluding  all 
such  locks  as  are  filthy  or  below  the  residue  of  the 
fleece  in  eondition. 

The  position  is  assumed  by  some,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  that,  were  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wool  growers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  growth 
of  fine  wool,  the  market  will  be  overstocked,  and  con- 
sequently pi  ires  decline  ;  bat  we  live  in  an  age  of  im- 
provement—the tendency  of  all  things  is  onward. 
The  woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country,  by  reason 
of  their  enterprise,  skill  aud  long  experience,  and  the 
improvements  in  machinery  are  rapidly  progressing 
towards  that  stale  of  perfection  in  their  goods  which 
will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer.    This  will  lead  to  a  continual- 
ly increasing  demand  for  such  qualities  of  woo!  as  are 
adapted  to  the  making  of  fine  cloths  and  other  supe- 
rior fabrics.   The  process  of  raising  the  standard  of 
the  character  of  the  low  grade  flock  is  slow  and  tedi- 
ous ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  wool-grow- 
ers here  who  wilt  admit  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury apent  in  trying  the  various  improvements  sug- 
gested within  that  time,  that  they  are  only  approxi- 
mating towards  that  high  degree  of  excellence  in  their 
flocks  as  a  whole,  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  w 
choice  flocks  of  Europe.    Again,  the  cases  operating 
to  continue  the  growth  of  low  and  medium  grades  of 
wool  in  this  country  are  so  numerous,  and  the  sup- 
plies of  coarse,  but  noj  of  fine,  which  will  inevitably 
flow  in  upon  us  from  other  countries,  will  remove  all 
apprehensions  of  danger  that  the  relative  supply  of 
each  will  he  so  changed  as  to  depreciate  the  pric-j  of  . 
fine  wool." 

Plow  deep,  while  others  sleep. 
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Phosphate  for  Fruit  Treks.  All  fruit  trees  arc 
much  benefitted  by  the  phosphate  of  lime,  (t.  o.  bono 
dust,)  but  the  pear  especially.  Where  bone  dust  can- 
not be  had,  bones  themselves  may  be  dug  in  about 
the  Tools,  and  allowed  to  decompose  gradually.— 
Four-fifths  of  all  the  bones  from  the  kitchen  are  thrown 
away  in  the  country.  If  ihcsc  weTe  saved,  and  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  when  planting  pear  trees, 
they  would  furnish  a  most  enduring  supply  of  phos- 
phate to  the  roots.— Horticulturist. 

Two  Trees.  In  your  yards,  set  frail  trees— those 
that  will  not  only  furnish  a  cooling  shade  but  good 
fruit.  Sot  out  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  or  what- 
ever may  be  most  congenial  to  the  climate  and  soil. — 
In  the  pathway  leading  from  the  street  to  our  dwell- 
ing house,  we  have  one  plum  tree  that  produced  last 
year  more  than  a  bushel  of  the  richest  plums,  the 
Prince  Imperial  Gage.  Our  neighbor,  just  over  the 
fence  has  a  maple,  that  cost  when  set,  perhaps,  25  cts 
— Our  plum  cost  75  cts  when  set. — Philanthropist. 

To  Raise  sound  Potatoes. 

In  the  last  number  of  our  first  volume  we  stated 
briefly  the  method  of  planting  and  cultivation  ihat  ex- 
perience has  shown  most  promising,  for  protection 
against  tho  Potato  rot.  Below  wo  copy  an  article 
that  comes  from  a  high  scientific  source,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  which  bear  the  sanction  of  success- 
ful experiment.  It  will  be  examined,  we  doobt  not, 
with  care. 

Certainly  wc  can  by  no  means  advise  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  potato  crop,  but  on  the  contrary  increased 
attention  to,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  it.  For  a 
new  era  in  regard  to  it  is  about  to  open  upon  our 
nmnniain  towns.  They  may  fumish  as  good  potatoes 
as  any  in  the  world  ;  and  will  soon  find  a  good  de- 
mand from  tho  cities,  si  remunerating  prices,  for  all 
they  can  spare,  of  the  first  qitahty. 

From  the  Botton  Oonrltr. 

The  Potato  Disease. 

Cambridge,  Apiil  3,  1848. 
Dear  Sir, — A  new  work  by  Baron  Licbig,  w  hich 
has  just  reached  me,  and  which  will  be  issued  from 
the  Amcricau  press  in  a  few  days,  contains  the  views 
of  this  distinguished  author  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Potato  Disease.  After  its  publication  in  Europe, 
there  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  As- 
sociation of  Hesse  Darmstadt  the  method  of  Dr. 
Klotsch  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  This 
method  is  snch  as  gives  slrcnglh  to  tho  view  a  express- 
ed by  Baron  Licbig. 

•  Dr.  Klotsch  is  keeper  of  the  Royal  Herbarium  in 
Berlin,  and  an  eminent  vegetable  physiologist. 

He  presented  a  memorial  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
offering  his  method  to  the  world,  provided  he  were 
assured  of  u  remuneration  of  2000  thalers  (about  1400 
dollars,}  if,  alter  a  ihrco  years'  trial,  it  should  prove 
successful. 

•  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  w  ho  requested  Dr.  Klotsch  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  thp  College  of  Rural  Economy. 

This  resulted  in  the  oiler  of  the  conditional  reward. 


I  have  met  with  the  statement  that  within  the  last 
year  ot  two,  some  mowers,  without  intentional  good 
service,  spread  several  swaths  through  the  potato 
field  of  a  New  England  farmer,  and  thus  secured, 
wherever  the  tops  were  partly  destroyed,  a  crop  of 
sound  potatoes  ;  while  every  where  else  in  the  field 
the  potatoes  were  infected  by  the  rot. 

Another  fact  of  similar  character  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  A  small  farmer  on  Long  Island  caused 
all  the  blossoms,  as  they  appeared  in  his  potato  field, 
to  be  picked  off.  The  potatoes,  when  harvested, 
were  alt  sound. 

These  facts  acquire  new  value  from  the  support 
they  lend  to  the  views  of  Baron  Liebig  and  the  meth- 
od of  Dr  Klotsch. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Klotsch  follows.  I  can  but 
wish  for  it  a  wide  circulation,  and  a  faithful  trial  by 


ully  and  truly  yoore, 
N. 


J.  T.  Buckingham. 

METHOD  PROPOSED  BY  DR.  KLOTSCH  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  THE  fOTATO  PLANT  AGAINST  DISEASE. 

The  potato,  whieh  is  an  annual  plant,  represents, 
in  tho  tubers  developed  from  tho  stem,  the  perennial 
part  of  a  plant;  for  while  the  duration  of  its  devel- 
opment is  analagous  to  that  of  annuals,  its  sections 
coincide  exaotly  with  those  of  dicotyledonous  shrubs 
and  trees. 

The  potato  plant  differs  from  all  thoso  plants  which 
are  cultivated  for  economical  purposes  in  Europe,  and 
can  only  be  compared  to  those  orchideous  plants  which 
yield  salep,  and  which  are  not  cultivated  among  us. 

The  tubers,  both  of  the  potato  and  of  the  salep 
plants,  are  numerous,  and  agree  in  this,  that  in  the 
cells  of  the  tubers,  grains  of  starch,  with  more  or  lc3» 
azouzed  mucilage,  are  collected,  while  the  cell  walls 
possess  the  property  of  swelling  up  into  a  jolly,  and 
thus  becoming  easily  digestible  when  boiled  with 
water. 

But  while  the  tubers  of  salep  contain  only  nno  bud 
or  germ,  the  potato  usually  developes  several,  often 
many  germs. 

Tho  potato  plant,  like  all  annuals,  exerts  its  chief 
efforts  in  developing  flowers  and  truit.  Liko  all  an* 
nuals  too,  it  has  the  power  of  shortening  this  period 
of  development,  when  the  power  of  the  roots  is  limi- 
ted ;  as  also  of  lengthening  it,  when  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  roots  are  increased. 

Wc  observe  in  nature,  that  plants  with  feebly  de- 
veloped roots  often  have  a  weak,  sickly  aspect,  but 
yet  come  to  maturity  in  flower  and  fruit  sooner  than 
stronger  individuals,  well  furnished  with  roots. 

In  perennial  plants  we  observe  a  second  efforl,  which 
is  directed  towards  preparing  and  storing  tho  nutri- 
tious matter,  for  the  consumption  of  the  plant.  The 
preparation  of  this  nutriment  is  effected  by  the  physi- 
ological action  of  the  leaves,  under  the  iiiflueuco  of 
the  roots.  The  stronger  snd  larger  the  former  are, 
the  more  is  this  preparation  of  food  delayed. 

The  nutritious  matters  arc  stored  in  the  colored 
stratum  of  the  bark  in  shrubs  and  trees,  and  in  the 
tubers  in  the  potato  and  salep  plants.    Not  only, 
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however,  the  nutriment  matters,  but  also  the  cells 
owe  their  origin  to  the  physiological  action  of  tho 


On  considering  these  things,  it  follows  that  tho  po- 
tato plant  required  more  care  than  is  devoted  to  it. 
Hitherto  the  whole  cultivation  consisted  in  cleaning 
off  weeds,  and  hoeing  up  the  earth  round  the  stems. 
Doth  of  these  measures  are  indeed  necessary,  but  ihcy 
are  not  alone  sufficient— for  the  plant  is  cultivated, 
rot  on  account  of  it*  fruit,  hut  fur  the  sake  of  its  tu- 
bers, and  the  treatment  should  be  modified  according- 
ly- 

The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to,  with  a  view  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object,  namely,  the  increase  of 
tubers,  are— 
1.  To  increase  the  power  in  the  roots,  and 
9.  To  cheek  the  transformation  which  occurs  in  the 
leaf. 

We  obtain  both  ends  simultaneously  if,  in  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  week  after  setting  the  tubers,  and  in  the 
4tb  and  5th  after  planting  out  germs  furnished  with 
roots,  or  at  a  time  when  the  plants  reach  the  height 
of  six  to  nine  inches  above  the  soil,  we  pinch  off  the 
extreme  points  of  the  branches  or  twiga  to  the  extent 
ol  half  an  inch  downwards,*  and  repeat  this  on 
branch  or  twig  in  the  10th  and  1 1th  week,  n 
at  what  time  of  day. 

The  consequence  of  this  check  to  the  development 
of  the  stem  and  branches,  is  a  stimulus-  to  the  nutri- 
ent matters  in  the  plant  in  the  direction  of  tho  increase, 
both  of  roots  and  of  the  multiplication  of  the  branches 
of  the  stfim  above  ground,  which  not  only  favora  the 
power  of  the  root,  but  also  strengthens  the  leaves  and 
sulU  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  matters  prepared  by 
i be  physiological  action  of  these  parts  are  increased 
ami  applied  to  the  formation  of  tubers ;  while,  ai  the 
«ame  lime,  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the 
soil  is  prevented  by  the  thick  foliage,  and  thus  the 
drying  up  of  the  soil  and  its  injurious  consequences 
are  avoided. 

The  checking  of  the  transformation  in  the  leaf  is 
equivalent  to  the  interruption  of  the  natural  change  of 
the  leaves  into  calyces,  corolla,  stamens  and  pus  tils, 
which  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  nutrient  mat- 
ters collected  in  the  plant ;  and  theso,  when  this  mod- 
ification of  the  leaves  is  arrested,  are  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  formation  of  tubers. 

Led  by  these  views,  I  made,  in  1840,  experiments 
on  single  potato  plants,  carefully  marked,  by  pinching 
off  the  ends  of  tho  branches.  They  were  so  readily 
distinguished,  in  their  subsequent  growth,  from  the 
plants  beside  them,  by  more  numerous  branches,  larger 
ami  darker  foliage,  that,  in  truth  no  marking  was  nec- 
essary. 

The  produce  from  these  plants  of  tubers  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  tubers  wero  perfectly  healthy — while 
the  plants  next  them,  which  had  not  boen  so  treated, 
gave  uniformly  a  less  produce,  at  the  same  time  the 
tubers  were  rough  on  the  surface,  and  in  many  in- 
stances attacked  with  the  prevailing  disease.  This 

•Any  one  would  be  Utterly  disappointed,  who,  on  th« 
principle  that '  there  cannot  he  too  touch  of  a  good  tiling,'' 
•flould  take  off  more  than  U  here  recommended,  iu  order  to 
use  U  as  fodder. 


experiment  was  incomplete,  and  did  not  give  a 
positive  result,  but  it  was  yet  encouraging  for  me. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  1847,  an  experiment  was 
made  on  a  low-lying  field  with  the  round  white  pota- 
toes, generally  cultivated  here, — a  variety  which  had 
not  suffered  much  from  the  disease  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1845.  The  potatoes  were  planted  in  the 
usual  way  by  an  experienced  farm  servant. 

After  weeding  them  in  the  end  of  May,  I  renewed 
my  experiment  by  pinching  off  the  points  of  the 
branches  of  every  second  row,  and  repeated  this 
in  the  end  of  June.  The  result  surpassed  all  expec- 
tations. The  stalks  of  the  plants  not  treated  on  my 
plan  were  long,  straggling,  and  sparingly  fur- 
nished with  leaves,  the  leaves  themselves  small  and 
pale  green. 

In  the  next  field,  potatoes  of  the  samo  variety  wcte 
planted  on  the  same  day,  and  left  to  nature.  They 
appeared  in  the  first  six  weeks  healthy,  even  strong, 
but  gradually  acquired  a  poor  aspect  as  the  time  of 
flowering  and  fruit  approached,  and  finally  exhibited 
precisely  the  same  appearances  as  the  rows  not  treat- 
ed by  pinching  off  the  extremities  in  the  field,  in  which 
my  experiments  were  made. 

The  harvest  began  in  the  surrounding  fields  in  the 
middle  of  A  ugust,  and  was  very  middling.  The  tu- 
bers were  throughout  smaller  than  usual,  very  scab- 
by, and  within  theso  fields,  to  a  small  extent,  attacked 
by  the  wet  rot. 

In  the  end  of  August,  tho  difference  between  the 
rows  treated  by  me  and  those  not  treated  became  so 
striking,  that  it  astonished  all  the  work  people  io  the 
neighborhood,  who  were  never  tired  of  inquiring  the 
cause.  The  stalks  of  the  rows  left  to  themselves 
were  all  now  partly  dried,  partly  dead.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  rows  treated  as  above  were  luxuriant  and 
in  full  vigor,  the  plants  bushy,  the  foliage  thick,  the 
leaves  large  and  green,  so  that  most  people  supposed 
they  had  been  later  planted. 

But  the  difference  in  the  tubers  was  also  very  deci- 
ded. The  tubers  in  the  plants  in  the  rows  treated  on 
my  plan  were  not,  indeed,  larger,  but  vastly  more  nu- 
metous,  and  they  were  neither  scabby  nor  affected 
with  any  diseaso  whatever.  A  low  had  pushed, 
(which  waa  to  be  ascribed  to  a  late  rain.)  and  were, 
apparently,  incompletely  developed,  while  scab  and 
wet  rot  attacked  more  and  more  the  tubers  of  the  oth- 
er plants,  which  also  fell  off  on  the  slightest  handling. 

Although  I  am  far  from  believing  that  I  am  able  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  potato  disease  which  has 
visited  us  of  late  years,  yet  1  feel  certain  that  1  have 
discovered  a  means  of  strengthening  the  potato  plant 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  is 


Should  any  one  be  deterred  from  continuing  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  on  account  of  the  manipulation 
here  recommended,  which  may  bo  performed  by 
women  and  even  by  children.f  1  would  remind  him 
that  the  same  field  planted  with  potatoes  is  capable 
of  supplying  food  to  twice  as  many  persons  aa  when 
employed  to  gww  wheat. 


1  This  communication  waa  addrencd  to  tho  peasantry  of 
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Steeps  for  Seeds. 

In  our  article  on  the  culture  of  Indian  Corn  (Vol.  1. 
p.  185,)  we  mentioned  a  steep  that  had  been  tried 
with  great  success, — vix.  Copperas  water,  the  corn 
to  be  steeped  in  it  18  hours,  then  turned  off,  1  quart 
of  soap  added  to  8  quarts  of  corn,  and,  when  planted, 
as  much  plaster  as  will  adhere  to  the  corn. 

A  writer  in  the  Cultivator  furbishes  the  following, 
—which  is  cheap  and  easy  :— 

"  In  the  winter  of  1845,  1  found  in  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Courier,  I  think,  the  following  recipe: — 
"  Soak  garden  toed*  four  hours  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  i  ox.  chloride  of  lime 
to  one  gallon  of  water." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1845,  having  my  ground  ready, 
beds  made,  hills  all  prepared,  so  that  as  little  time  as 
possible  should  be  consumed  in  planting,  I  put  cucum- 
ber, muakmelon,  beet,  summer  savory  and  radish 
seeds,  and  corn,  beans  and  peas  into  the  solution,  let 
them  soak  four  hours,  and  planted  immediately. — 
Twenty -four  hours  after  planting,  1  dug  up  some  of 
the  com  and  peas,  and  found  that  their  roots  were 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length.  In  forty* 
eight  hours  the  roots  were  three  to  four  inches  in 
length. 

My  cucumbers  and  melons  came  up  quick  and  well, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  beets  were  up  be- 
fore any  weeds  were  started.  In  a  garden  adjoining 
mine,  planted  nine  or  ten  days  previous  to  mine,  beans 
were  just  breaking  the  ground  when  mino  were  plant- 
ed, yet  mine  passed  them  in  a  week,  my  corn  came 
up  about  the  same  time,  and  my  beans  came  up  first. 
1  have  not  marked  the  exact  time  of  my  seeds  vegeta- 
ting since  1845.  I  know,  however,  that  my  seeds  do 
not  fail  me  as  they  used  to  do. 

This  year  I  did  not  plant  my  garden  till  the  17th 
of  May.  Everything  that  I  soaked  came  up  quick, 
so  that  my  plants  were  altogether  ahead  of  the  weeds, 
and  my  encumbers  and  melons  have  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  bugs,  while  my  neighbors  have  planted 
two,  three  or  four  times.  Two  or  three  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  tried  the  experiment  this  year  with  the  like 


There  is  no  way  in  which  so  great  an  improvement 
can  be  made,  and  with  so  little  expense,  as  in  culti- 
rating  the  best  kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  Therefore 
the  fanner  should  aim  to  get  the  best  of  everything— 
trees,  plants  and  vegetables.  Some  animals  will  pro- 
duce nearly  twice  as  much  flesh,  or  dairy  products, 
on  the  same  food  as  others.  Some  trees  yield  twice 
as  much  fruit  as  others,  and  so  great  is  the  difference 
in  fruit,  that  some  kinds  sell  at  a  dollar  or  half  a  dol- 
lar a  buahel,  while  other  varieties  will  bring  ten  dol- 
lars a  bushel.  Some  pears  retail  at  a  cent  a  peace,  or 
less,  others  at  I2£  or  25  cents  each. 

Some  potatoes  yield  twice  as  much  as  others,  and 
some  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  other  kinds,  as  to 
quality  ;  and  those  that  yield  the  least  are  not  always 
the  best,  thongh  this  is  often  the  case  for  early  use, 
while  those  yielding  largely,  are  often  best  for  spring 


Some  kinds  of  corn  produce  large  stalks  and  cob*, 
and  but  little  corn.  With  other  varieties,  the  reverse 
is  the  case;  and  with  little  attention  the  farmer  may, 
from  the  vaat  uumber  of  varieties  in  the  country,  and 
the  advantage  of  producing  new  varieties,  or  modify- 
ing old  ones,  get  some  to  suit  himself,  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  ear,  early  or  late,  with  a  quality  that 
suits,  as  abounding  in  oil,  sfarch,  Ac.  Farmers 
should  be  cautious  and  pursue  the  most  economical 
modes  of  improvement,  and  at  harvest  select  the  best, 
and  in  spring  plant  the  best. — Boston  Cultivator. 


Fruit  Tries.  Instead  of  conlinnir 
lice  of  having  alternate  bearing  and  barren  years, 
fruit  trees,  those  who  cultivate  them  would  do  < 
note  this  fact.  When  young  trees  come  into  I 
for  the  first  time,  about  the  time  the  fruit  is  Hitting, 
if  most  of  it  is  taken  off  and  this  continued  for  a  few 
years  in  succession  leaving  every  year  about  the  same 
quantity  on  the  trees,  they  will  by  the  time  they  have 
become  of  sufficient  sixe  to  be  profitable,  have  acquir- 
ed the  habit  of  bearing  every  year. — Ag.  Journal. 

Mr.  Pell,  of  New  York,  claims  to  have  made  his 
apple-trees  bear  annually,  by  laying  the  bark  of  the 
tree  open  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  ground  to  the 
limbs,  and  by  manuring  and  culture. 

A  better  mode,  than  this  is,  on  the  bearing  year,  to 
remove  the  fruit  entirely,  from  one  half  of  the  tree. 
The  consequence  will  be  that  the  fruit  on  the  half 
left  will  be  finer  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
while  the  bearing  year  of  the  other  half  will  be  chang- 
ed. It  will  bear  full  the  next  year,  and  thenceforth 
the  two  portions  of  the  tree  will  bear  on  alternate 
years.  The  crop  will  thus  become  equalized ,  and  tba 
tree  will  follow  its  natural  tendency,  in  each  of  the 
separate  parts,  ot  alternate  production  and  rest.  We 
know  of  an  apple  tree,  on  which,  when  young,  the 
fruit  was  all  destroyed  on  one  side  by  a  i 
and  ever  afterwards  the  two  portions  of  the  tree 
foil  on  alternate  years. — New  England  Former. 


Skttino  Treks.  In  some  very  warm  and  dry  ait 
nations,  it  will  now  do  to  transplant  trees,  but  gener- 
ally, it  will  not  answer  for  some  days  yet  to  come. 
The  best  rule  we  can  recommend,  in  relation  to  lime, 
is,  that  it  should  not  be  done  till  the  ground,  where 
they  are  to  be  set,  is  in  a  good  condition  for  planting 
corn.  If  set  earlier,  the  earth  settles  in  too  compact- 
ly about  the  roots,  and  they  do  not  do  so  well.  If 
the  getting  of  fruit  soon  is  an  object,  select  good  sized, 
vigorous  healthy  trees,  even  though  the  cost  may  be 
more.  The  fruit  from  such  trees  will  more  thin  pay 
the  difference  in  cost,  before  the  small  or  inferior  trees 
will  bear.  The  roots  ahould  be  carefully  examined, 
and  where  cut  off  by  the  spade  in  taking  up,  or  oth- 
erwise marred  they  should  be  cutoff  clean  and  smooth 
with  a  sharp  knife. — This  gives  them  a  chance  to 
heal  over  readily,  when,  if  it  is  not  dune,  they  may 
remain  in  a  diseased  state  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  tree.  Trees  do  best  that  have  been 
transplanted  in  the  nursery.  They  generally  form  a 
considerable  mass  of  fibrous  tools  near  the  body,  which 
their  growth  greatly  when  lemoved.  Such 
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will  frequently  grow  nearly  as  well  after  removal  as 
if  suffered  to  remain  where  they  were. 

It  is  very  essential  to  success  in  transplanting,  that 
too  much  top  should  not  be  left  on  the  tree.  The 
root  is  necessarily  reduced  considerably,  and  the  top 
should  he  reduced  rather  more  in  proportion  than  the 
root.  This  is  generally  best  done,  not  by  cutting  oat 
the  limbs,  bat  by  taking  off  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  all  bat  two  or  three  bads  of  the  last  year's 
growth.  If  there  arc  limbs  which  need  removing,  it 
may  be  done,  but  it  is  best  not  to  cut  them  very  close, 
so  that  after  the  tree  gets  well  a  growing  it  may  be 
eat  again,  and  then  it  will  heal  over  better.— N.  E. 


Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every 

By  the  dusty  road-side, 

On  the  sonny  hill-side, 

Close  by  the  noisy  brook, 

In  every  shady  nook, 
J  cotuo  creeping,  creeping  every 

Here  I  come  creeping,  i 

AH  around  the  open  door, 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor. 

Here  where  the  children  plsy, 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

Hero  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where, 

In  the  noisy  eity  street 

My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet, 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heart, 

Toiling  his  busy  port. 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  i 

You  cannot  see  me  coming, 

Nor  hear  my  low,  sweet  humming  \ 

For  in  the  starry  night, 

And  the  glad  morning  light, 
I  come  quietly  creeping  every  where. 

Here  I  come  cxeepint 

More  welcome  than  the  Sowers, 

In  summer's  pleasant  hours, 

The  gentle  cow  is  glad, 

And  the  merry  bird  not  sad 
To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  every  where. 

Here  1  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where, 
When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead, 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed  ; 
In  the  heppy  spring  I'll  come, 


Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  every  where, 

My  humble  song  of  praise 

Most  gratefully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land, 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  every  where. 

To  Have  Good  Radishes. — Prepare  your  soil  well 
m  the  usual  way,  digging  ihoroughly  and  raking 
smooth— sow  your  seed  upon  the  top,  and  cover  it 
*ith  two  inches  of  clear  sand.  If  sand  ia  not  con- 
venient, soil  taken  from  below  the  reach  of  your  plow 


and  spade,  i.  e., 
the  air,  will 


such  as  has  never  been  exposed  to 
pretty  well. 


The  Market*. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET — Thursday,  May  4. 

At  market,  340  Beef  Cattle,  16  pairs  Working  Ox- 
en, 35  Cows  and  Calves,  400  Sheep,  and  3300  Swine. 

Prices—  Beef  Cattle.— Extra,  $750;  first  quality, 
7  a  7  35 ;  second,  6  25  a  G  75 ;  third,  5  75  a  0. 

Working  Own. — Sales  at  $60,  79,  80,  88  and  95. 

Ones  and  Calces— At  $  19,  33,  38,  33  and  30. 

Sheep—  At  $4,  4  75  and  5  35. 

Surine— Lots  to  peddle  4j,  4}  and  5c  for  Sows,  5j, 
5|,  and  6c  for  Barrows  ;  large  Hogs,  Barrows  4|,  5 
and  54o.   At  retail  from  6  to  7c. 


i,  April  81.  Cora  market  firm,  with  an 
advancing  tendency.  U.  S.  flour,  87s.  6d.  to  28s. 
Indian  Corn,  per  480  lbs.  30s.  to  29s.  Beef  and 
Pork,  in  good  demand  at  improving  prices.  Cheese, 
i.  to  50a.   Lard,  30s.  to  46s. 


Wool.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  various 
descriptions  of  American  wool,  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, for  the  immediate  wants  of  manufacturers.  The 
sales  of  Pulled  wool  have  been  at  a  slight  reduction 
from  former  prices.  The  stock  of  Fleece  wool  is  not 
large,  but  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  till  the  new  clip  comes  to  market 
in  July.  The  depressed  state  of  the  market  for  wool- 
en  manufactured  goods,  and  the  general  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  almost  every  description  of  merchan- 
dize, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  render  it  likely 
that  the  puce  of  wool  after  the  annua)  sheep  shearing 
will  be  lower  than  at  present.  It  win  be  remember- 
ed, that  not  long  before  shearing  last  year,  there  were 
considerable  sales  of  wool  in  market  at  an  advanced 
price,  on  account  of  an  apprehended  scarcity  of  the 
article.  For  this  reason  some  manufacturers  sent 
their  agents  into  the  country  early,  lo  buy  largely  on 
the  best  terms  ;  and  in  one  extensive  wool  growing 
district,  these  agents  bid  upon  each  other  till  the  price 
was  raised  beyond  the  proper  value.  On  that  account 
the  wool  was  sold  in  the  country,  as  soon  as  the  clip 
was  taken  off,  at  a  higherprice  than  it  would  com- 
mand at  any  time  since.  For  several  month*  past, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decline,  and  no  improvement 
can  reasonably  be  expected  without  a  loss,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  our  own 
country  will  not  warrant  the  payment  of  prices  higher 
than  were  paid  in  1846. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed,  lb.  43  a  45 
American  full  blood,  "         38  a  40 

do      )  •••        33   a  35 

do      i  30    a  33 

do      i  and  com.  "         28   a  30 

Smyrna,  washed,  "         16   a  80 

do         unwashed,  "  8   a  14 

Bengasi  unwashed,  *«  7    a  0 

Buenos  A vres,  unpicked,  11  0   a  14 

Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb,       "  34    a  30 

Super  do.  do.  do.  "  30  a  32 
No.  I      do.      do.     do.       "  26    a  28 

3      do.       do.     do.       M  20    a  22 


3 


do. 


do.  do. 
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The  opinions  expressed  by  the  Courier  a  year  ago 
in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  tbe  wool  market  proved 
to  be  incorrect — the  prices  of  some  qualities  having 
ranged  through  the  season  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  Courier's  mark  at  that  time,  viz.  the  prices  of 
184C. 
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Book  Farming. 

I  had  fivo  or  six  acres  of  land  overrun  with  johns- 
wort,  and  being  convinced  it  could  not  be  subdued  by 
cultivation  I  esteemed  it  of  but  little  worth.  1  wm 
directed  by  an  Agricultural  paper  to  sow  ono  and  a 
half  bushels  of  Plaster  to  the  acre,  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  assured  that  this  wonld  run  it  out. 

I  procured  a  bushel  of  Plaster,  and  sowed  it  early 
in  the  Spring.  It  brought  in  a  thick  coat  of  while 
clover  and  for  three  years  past  very  little  of  the  weed 
has  appeared.  The  oxtra  feed  three  times  paid  the 
cost  of  the  platter.  Thus  raising  the  value  of  the 
land  $15  or  $  20  dollars  per  acre. 

This  weed  grows  on  land  adapted  to  plaster. 

Again — some  part  of  my  farm  was  so  oveirun  with 
the  Canada  thistle,  it  was  deemed  of  little  worth.  I 
found  I  could  not  subdue  them  by  cultivation  ;  and  be- 
ing directed  by  an  Agricultural  Journal  lo  mow  them 
when  in  full  blossom,  I  tried  it  on  several  small  patch- 
es, and  for  five  years  past  have  made  a  practice  of  go- 
ing over  the  whole  farm,  and  have  almost  entirely  ex- 
terminated the  noxious  weed  from  it.  Thus  raising 
the  value  of  my  farm  at  least  80  per  cent. 

Thus  much  for  book  farming,  so  much  neglected. 
—  Vergenncs  Vcrmontcr.  Reuben  Wheeler. 

Straw  for  the  Potato  Rot.  Mr.  Skinner  read 
an  interesting  extract  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  D.  W. 
Naili  of  Maryland.  Jle  would  not  have  occupied 
time  by  calling  attention  again  to  this  well-worn  sub- 
ject, had  this  extract  not  appeared  to  possess  that  for 
which  it  had  been  his  rule  lo  seek,  through  life,  in 
all  bis  inquiries  in  relation  lo  Agriculture,  vis :  spe- 
cific and  practical  information  of  importance.  Tho 
extract  given,  staled  that  a  gentleman  of  Frederick 
County,  Md.  last  spring  procured  some  sound  potatoes 
for  planting,  from  Mr.  Naill.  Mr.  N.  had  just  been 
informed  by  that  gentleman  that  ho  manured  and  pro- 
pared  his  land  and  planted  the  sets  3  to  4  inches  deep, 
covering  them  with  earth,  in  drills,  about  18  inches 
apart,  placing  the  tubets  about  one  foot  asunder  in  the 
drills,  and  immediately  gave  the  whole  sutfaee  a  cor* 
ering  of  strata  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 
The  covering  of  straw  prevented  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  superseded  the  necessity  of  cultivation.  The  re- 
sult was  an  excellent  crop  of  sound  potatoes,  so  far 
as  they  tocre  covered.  Those  left  uncovered  suffered 
Mi/A  Ike  Rot.  . 

Had  it  not  been  for  tho  last  six  words,  said  Mr. 
Skinner,  he  would  uot  have  troubled  the  gentlemen 
present  by  reading  this  extract— nor,  but  for  that, 
would  Mr.  Naill  have  made  the  communication — be- 
cause it  would  have  remained  questionable  whether 
the  ciop  would  not  have  been  sound  without  the  cover' 
ing  .'—and  this  he  took  to  be  the  sort  of  matter-of-fact, 
practical  information  which  Now- York  farmers  and 
all  other  agriculturists  wanted,  and  which  it  would 
become  all  agricultural  clubs  to  send  abroad,  instead 
of  mere  generalizations.— N.  Y.  Farmer's  Club 


How  to  Enlarge  Vegetables.  A  vast  increase 
of  food  may  be  obtained  by  managing  judiciously,  and 
systematically  carrying  out  for  a  time  the  principle  of 
increase.   Take,  for  instance,  a  pea.    Plant  it  in  a 


very  rich  ground.  Allow  it  to  bear  the  first  year,  i 
half  a  dozen  pods  only.  Remove  all  others.  Save  the 
largest  single  pea  of  these.  Sow  it  the  next  year, 
and  retain  of  the  produce  three  pods  only.  Sow  the 
largest  one  the  following  year,  and  retain  one  pod. 
Again  select  the  largest,  and  the  next  year  the  sort 
will  by  this  lime  have  trebled  its  sixe  and  weight.— 
Ever  afterwards  sow  tho  largest  seed.  By  these 
means  yon  will  gel  peas  (or  anytbiug  else),  of  a  bulk 
of  which  we  at  present  have  no  conception. — Ex.  pap. 





A  VERY  STRONG  WATEPROOF  GLUE. 
Tor  Sign-board*  or  article,  exposed  to  the  WeaUwr. 

Tako  common  glue,  and  after  preparing  il  in 
usual  manner  for  using,  add  gradually  about  one- 
eighth  in  quantity  of  boiled.  Itnsecd  oil,  stirring  it  un- 
til it  becomes  thoroughly  mixed. 

A  small  quantity  of  powdered  chalk  added  to  com- 
mon glue,  also  makes  a  very  strong  and  excellent  ce- 
ment. Another  that  will  resist  tho  weather,  may  be 
prepared,  by  adding  two  quarts  of  slummed  milk  to 
half  a  pound  of  common  glue.— Fa 

LIP  GLUE. 

For  cementing  Paper,  Silk,  thin  ] 

Take  of  isinglass  and  parchment  glue,  each  one 
ounce  ;  of  sugar -candy  and  gum  tragacanlh,  each  two 
drachms ;  to  which  add  an  ounce  of  water,  and  boil 
to  the  consistence,  when  cold,  of  common  glue.  It 
can  then  be  formed  into  small  rolls,  or  any  convenient 
form  for  use. 

This  glue  when  wet  with  the  tongue  and  applied 
to  the  edges  of  paper,  silk,  Ac.  will,  on  their  being; 
laid  together,  and  suffered  to  dry,  unite  them  as  firm- 
ly as  any  other  part  of  the  substance. 

Fish  ano  Vkg rta  bxes.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
tells  us  that  the  reason  why  vegetables  and  fish  should 
be  plunged  in  boiling  silt  and  water,  is,  that  this  ao- 
luiion  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  plain  water, 
and  that  the  sudden  scalding  fixes  the  albumen,  mu- 
cilage, and  other  nutritive  parts  of  the  viand,  instead 
of  their  being  macerated  and  sodden,  and  so  partly 
lost  in  lukewarm  water. 
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For  the  School  Jaxauml. 

Moral  Education. 

KO.  V. 

In  the  last  number,  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  com- 
>1  u  one  of  the  means  of  moral  education 
was  fully  considered,  and  means  weTe  pointed  out 
whereby  its  use  might  be  rendered  effectual  and  ben- 
eficial. In  every  Christian  community ,  the  Scriptures 
Tie  it  the  foundation  of  morality.  Bot,  aa  wee  ef- 
ficiently shown,  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  is  in 
itself  of  no  avail.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  sound 
of  the  words  that  can  operate  as  a  charm.  This,  of 
itself,  can  neither  cultivate  proper  affections,  nor 
meliorate  the  heart.  If  a  beneficial  effect  is  intended, 
the  reading  meat  be  intelligent.  Sense  must  accom- 
pany sound  ;  ideas  must  be  excited  by  the  words,  or 
he  whole  exercise  is  as  unavailing  as  sounding  brass 
or  tinkling  cymbals.  The  habit  of  ottering  words 
without  thought  is  easily  formed,  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  broken,  as  every  etodent  can  testify. 

But,  in  the  moral  education  of  youth,  we  must  not 
trust  exclusively  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
well  that  may  be  done.   For  with  a  few  ex- 
1a,  the  ethical  portion  of  the  Bible  may  be  read, 
bot  to  the  intellect  it  is  a  sealed  book  before  the  eighth 
year  ;  while  for  moral  education,  if  we  would  have  it 
effectual,  if  we  would  not  impose  on  ourselves  a  task 
alike  wearisome  and  impotent,  we  moat  have  a  firm 
foundation  laid  long  before  this.    A  profound  practi- 
cal writer,  Dr.  Evanaon,  says,  "  that,  during  child* 
hood  (i.  e.  until  the  8th  year)  education  ahoold  have 
for  its  main  object  the  cultivation  of  the  Moral  facul- 
ties."  And  in  another  place  he  saya,  •*  Moral  educa- 
tion commences  at  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  and 
we  almost  believe  it  is  finisiikd,  for  good  or  for  evil,  be- 
fore the  individual  passes  from  the  period  of  childhood. 
In  moral  qualities,  the  child  is  indeed  father  to  the 
man."   If  this  be  true,  and  I  imagine  few  who  have 
closely  examined  the  subject  will  doubt  it,  how  can 
we  wonder  at  the  failures  we  meet  with!    We  com' 
menu  lomo  after  the  period  when  we  ought  to  have 
finished.   We  give  free  scope  to  the  adversary  to  sow 
his  seeds,  we  wait  till  hia  plants  have  attained  a  tow- 
ering height,  till  they  have  struck  deep  root  into  the 
virgin  soil,  and  then,  forsooth,  we  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  eradicating  them,  or  abandon  the  task  in 
despair. 

Nor  is  this  all.    Every  careful  reader  must  have 
observed,  that  the  Bible  docs  not  claim  to  be  roan's 
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frequent  allusions  to  two  other  revelations  of  God's 
will  to  man,  nature,  and  the  conscience,  both  of  which 
are  necessary  to  its  correct  interpretation.  How  often 
is  the  Book  of  Nature  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  glories  of  the  mighty  firmament,  with  all  ita 
resplendent  orbs,  to  the  humblest  flower  that  erobel- 
iahes  the  meadow  !  In  that  revelation  alone  is  proved 
the  existence  of  God.  The  Bible  does  not  demon- 
strate, does  not  even  declare  it.  Take  notice  how  it 
commences.  "  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  As  if  it  were  to  say,  h  is 
unnecessary  to  show  that  he  is.  You  have  seen  and 
known  that  for  many  years.  That  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  my  other  revelations. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
Bible  ethics.   Cain  had  no  formal  precept  forbidding 
bim  to  kill.   That  was  contained  in  the  revelation 
which  Paul  says  is  written  on  the  hearta  of  all,  Jew 
as  well  as  Gentile.    Again,  there  ia  no  precept  in  the 
Old  Testament  regarding  prayer.    Yet  Jeaua  com- 
mences hia  instructions  on  that  point,  not  by  command-  m 
ing  oa  to  pray.   No.   He  presupposes  that  to  bo 
taught  by  the  universal  revelation  alluded  to  by  the 
Apoclle.    He  begin*  by  saying,  When  thou  prayest, 
&c.   In  fact  the  Scriptures  everywhere  assume  that 
man  will  use  his  intellect  to  discover  and  perform 
many  doties  which  they  have  not  fully  unfolded.  The 
Bible  saya,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go ;  and  when  he  ia  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
But  it  does  not  describe,  with  practical  minuteness, 
what  that  way  is,  else  every  incompetent  schoolmas- 
ter, every  weak,  imprudent  mother,  must  have  sadly 
neglected  ita  study. 

Hear  what  Archbishop  Whately,  a  man  not  leas 
eminent  as  a  theologian  than  distinguished  as  a  phi- 
losopher, saya  on  this  subject.  "God  has  not  re- 
vealed to  us  a  system  of  morality  such  as  would  have 
heen  needed  for  a  being  who  had  no  otfirr  means  of 
distinguishing  right  and  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
the  inculcation  of  virtue  and  reprobation  of  vice  in 
Scripture,  are  in  8uch  a  tone  as  seem  to  presuppose  a 
natural  power,  or  a  capacity  for  acqu;ring  the  power 
to  distinguish  them.  And  if  a  man,  denying  or  re- 
nouncing all  claims  of  natural  conscience,  should  prac- 
tice, without  scruple,  every  thing  he  did  not  find  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  Scripture,  and  think  himself  not 
•  to  do  any  thing  that  ia  not  there  expressly  en- 
,  exclaiming  at  every  turn — 

Is  It  to  nominated  la  the  bond? 
be  would  be  leading  a  life  very  unlike  what  a  Chris- 
(tan's  tbould  be." 
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In  our  efforts,  then,  to  train  youth  **  in  the  way 
they  shook)  go,"  it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  use  all 
the  means  that  God  has  put  io  our  power  for  their 
moral  improvement,  and  not  to  confine  ourselves  ex* 
clusively  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptuiee 
are  essential,  they  should  form  the  foundation  of  all 
our  teachings,  but  they  were  never  meant  io  be  relied 
on  exclusively.  The  cultivation  of  the  conscience, 
good  example,  and  all  other  legitimate  instruments 
should  be  summoned  to  our  aid.  1  proceed  to  notice 
the  next  in  order. 

11.  The  development  of  the  conscience.  "  The  great 
criterion,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "  which  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  is 
Conscience,  a  sense  of  Duty,  a  knowledge  of  Right 
and  Wrong.  This,  however,  like  his  other  capaci- 
ties, is  undeveloped  at  birth.  It  requires  the  aid  of 
outward  circumstances  to  unfold  it.  The  great  pur- 
pose, then,  of  all  good  education  is  to  bring  about  this 
development,  to  make  a  man  mastir  of  kunself,  to  ex- 
cite him  to  act  Jrom  a  principle  in  his  own  mind,  to 
lead  him  to  propose  bis  ow  n  perfection  as  his  supreme 
law  and  end."  But  how  is  this  great  purpose  to  be 
effected  ?  By  awakening  the  Conscience  ;  by  giving 
it  due  activity,  by  regular,  daily  txernse,  and  thus 
establishing  the  pre  eminence  and  authority  which  be- 
longs to  it  among  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The 
conscience  exists  in  every  child.  But  in  too  many  it 
sleeps.  It  has  become  torpid  from  utter  neglect. 
"  The  fire  kindled  by  the  hand  of  God  still  barns.  It 
is  not  extinguished,  though  it  may  give  no  light."  It 
is  only  dim  or  smouldering  from  wsnt  of  a  little  care. 
What  shall  be  done  to  raise  it  to  a  flame?  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  address  it  directly,  to  set  it  to  work. 
This  must  not  be  attempted  by  dull  dissertations,  how- 
ever, or  sermons  on  duly,  but  by  appropriate  question, 
which  shall  excite  it  to  action,  and  thus  bring  out  the 
ideas  which  God  himself  has  placed  there.  We  have 
beautiful  examples  of  this  in  the  New  Testament. — 
When  the  Great  Teacher  had  spoken  certain  para- 
bles, be  asked,  "  Whether  of  them  twain  did  thn  will 
of  bis  father?"  and  "  W  bich  now  of  these  ihrc@,think- 
est  thou, was  neighbor  to  him  who  fell  among  thieves?" 

In  a  former  number,  I  adverted  to  the  difficulty 
arising  from  our  teachers  being  unqualified  to  carry 
out  these  important  principles,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  assistance  fur  tbem  in  that  respect.  I 
also  noticed  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  Normal 
School  Society  in  the  form  of  Reading  Books  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  important  object  of  enlightening 
the  conscience,  and  investing  it  with  authority,  ener- 
gy and  activity.  I  now  propose  to  show  more  dis- 
tinctly the  manner  in  which  this  is  done. 

The  work  is  entitled  "  the  Moral  Instructor  ;  or 
Culture  of  the  Heart,  Affections,  and  Intellect,  while 
learning  to  read."  It  consists  of  simple  lessons, 
gradually  progressive,  and  so  well  suited  to  interest 
the  feelings  of  childhood,  that  it  has  been  alleged 
against  it  as  a  defect ,  that  children  arc  not  wUhng  to 
lay  down  the  book,  and  generally  read  it  through  and 
through  long  before  their  turn  at  school.*   But,  if  one 

•  Several  female  tenehcr*  hare  told  we,  tint  it  i*  no  un- 
common thing  fur  a  cuuv.  at  the  end  of  a  recitation  to  Ask 
permuuou  to  «  read  a  Milt  more." 


of  ihe  chief  objects  of  education  be  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  study,  sn  intelligent  mind  will  scarcely  view  this 
peculiarity  as  a  blemish. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work,  however, 
lies  in  the  direct  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  child 
which  pervade  every  part  of  the  book,  and  to  which 
the  questions  at  ihe  end  of  each  lesson  are  more  es- 
pecially devoted.  In  order  that  a  habit  may  be  formed 
of  viewing  every  object,  and  every  thought,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  the  inquiry,  "  Is  this  right  or  wrong I'* 
is  one  of  perpetual  recurrence.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  first  lesson,  which  consists,  of  course,  of  but 
a  few  easy  words  :  "  Boy.  A  good  boy.  A  bad  boy." 
This  naturally  leads  to  the  following  inquiries  from 
the  teacher,  which  the  child  answers  impromptu, 
without  the  least  hesitation  :  "Is  it  the  good  boy,  or 
the  bad  boy,  who  minds  what  his  father  and  mother 
tell  him?  Will  a  good  boy  ever  disobey  his  father  or 
mother?  When  do  you  feel  happiest,  when  you  are 
a  good  boy,  or  when  yon  are  a  had  boy  ?  Which 
kind  of  boy  is  it  that  God  loves,  the  good  bov,  or  the 
bad  boy  ?  What  kind  of  boy  is  it  that  every  body 
lovoa!  Can  you  love  a  bad  boy  ?"  Part  I.  p.  20.— 
The  important  lesson  of  kindness  to  animals  is  next 
brought  out,  and  placed  on  the  footing  of  Doty  to 
God.  "Cat.  A  black  cat.  A  white  cat."  "Who 
made  the  oat  ?  Do  they  all  belong  to  God,  then  ?  Do 
you  think  he  will  be  pleased  if  you  strike  or  hurt  a 
cat  <  la  it  right  to  hurt  her,  if  she  does  us  no 
barm?"  die.  p.  21. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the  Moral  Les- 
sons on  which  the  conscience  is  thus  exercised  would 
fill  loo  mueb  room.  Referring  parents,  therefoie,  to 
ihe  book  iuclf  for  more  extensive  details,  1  shall  only 
notice  some  of  the  mote  important  topics,  such  as  the 
omnipresence  of  God  ;  obedience  to  parents;  the  vast 
importance  of  strict  unexaggerated  truth  ;  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  conscience  ;  and  the  necessity  for 
purity  of  thought  as  well  as  of  word  and  action. 

Omnipresence  of  God.  No  one,  even  in  the  feeblest 
exercise  of  tho  thought,  "  Thou,  God,  seest  me" — 
none,  surely,  while  fully  realizing  that  the  eye  of  hie 
Maker  is  fixed  upon  him  ;  that,  if  he  docs  this  or  that 
wicked  act,  he  does  it  before  his  God,  and  in  violation 
of  his  lsws,  can  knowingly  commit  sin.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  that  such  a  thought  should  become  habitu- 
al in  childhood  !  Exercises  on  this  idea  are  to  be 
found  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  work.  The 
young  children  are  asked,  after  reading  an  appropri- 
ate story,  *'  Docs  God  see  children  when  they  are  at 
school,  and  when  they  are  at  home  ;  when  tbey  are 
at  work,  and  when  they  are  at  play  ?  Does  God  al- 
ways see  us  ?  Does  he  always  hear  what  we  say  ? 
Docs  be  know  what  we  are  thinking  of?"  Again, 
"  Do  you  think  John  would  have  done  that,  had  he 
recollected  that  God  was  looking  on?"  To  the  older 
classes,  after  a  story  in  which  the  wonderful  instincts 
of  animals  and  vegetables  are  adverted  to,  and  the 
children  led  to  observe  of  their  own  accord,  that  these 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  direct  movements  of  the 
Creator,  tho  following  questions  occur  :  "  Does  God 
know  every  thing  that  we  do,  or  say,  or  think  1  Is 
he  everywhere  !  What  good  book  tells  ts  this?  How 
do  people  that  have  not  the  Bible  know  it!   How  do 
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little  chickens  show  that  God  i»  everywhere  ?  How 
does  the  young  lamb  show  it  ?  How  docs  your  own 
body  show  it!  How  do  trees  show  it!  How  do 
hoose-plants  show  it?  How  do  pole  beans  show  it? 
Bow  do  peas  and  grape-vines  show  it?  Conld  little 
children  And  oat  eueh  things  themselves  ?  How  ?  Is 
it  pleasant  or  unpleasant  for  good  people  to  know  that 
God  is  always  in  them  and  around  them  ?  Is  it  picas- 
ant  or  unpleasant  Tor  the  wicked  to  know  it  ?  Do  you 
think  yoo  would  ever  do  wrong,  if  you  always  rec- 
ollected that  God  was  by  ?  Would  you  think  of  any 
thing  wrong,  if  you  recollected  that  God  knows  your 
thoughts  ?  What  should  we  try  to  do,  then,  that  we 
may  always  act  and  think  right !" 

Obedience  to  parents,  and  family  harmony.  The 
child  who  has  been  trained  to  implicit,  hearty,  and 
ready  obedience  to  parents  on  true  principles,  as  his 
ideas  expand  will  naturally,  almost  without  effort,  ex- 
tend the  same  affectionate  and  submissive  spirit  to  his 
Heavenly  Father.  Here  lies  the  root  of  virtue.  Alas ! 
how  little  of  it  is  to  be  seen  among  our  youth  !  More 
or  less  exercise  for  these  affections  and  duties  are  lo 
he  found  in  almost  every  pago  of  the  Instructor.  To 
the  third  lesson,  for  a  mere  beginner,  these  questions 
a  to  appended  : — "  Is  it  right  or  wrong  for  brothers 
and  sisters  to  quarrel  or  strike  ?  How  should  broth- 
ers and  sisters  treat  one  another!  Will  God  love 
them  if  they  do  so  ?  Will  their  father  and  mother  be 
pleased  if  they  quarrel  ?  Is  it  right  or  wrong  for  you 
to  make  your  father  and  mother  unhappy  ?  Do  good 
children  always  try  to  please  their  parents  ?"  Again : 
*•  Is  a  hen  very  careful  of  her  chickens?  How  does 
she  keep  them  warm  at  night?  Are  your  parents  as 
careful  of  you  ?  If  your  father  and  mother  had  not 
taken  good  care  of  you,  would  you  have  been  alive 
now  ?  Who  gives  you  food  and  clothes,  a  house  to 
live  in,  and  a  bed  lo  sleep  on?  Should  yoo  not  be 
grateful  to  them,  then  ?  Should  you  not  love  them 
very  much,  and  do  at  once  whatever  they  tell  you? 
Is  it  right  or  wrong  for  children  to  grumble  or  cry, 
when  they  don't  get  what  they  want?  Will  God 
love  any  child  who  docs  not  obey  his  parents  ?  Does 
God  always  know  whether  we  love  and  obey  them ! 
Will  trying  to  please  their  parents  roako  children 
more  happy  or  less  happy?" 

Truth.  The  whole  range  of  the  virtues  may  be 
said  to  be  comprehended  in  the  one  simple  idea, 
truth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  one  can  claim  to  be 
a  true  man  who  is  addicted  to  any  vice.  In  so  far  as 
he  offecds,  he  virtually  denies  the  law  of  his  nature, 
he  acts  a  lie.  Secondly,  an  open,  candid,  sincere, 
man,  a  man  entirely  free  from  falsehood,  can  hardly 
be  vicious.  True,  ho  may  err.  But  his  errors  can 
only  be  momentary  ;  repented  of  and  forsaken  as  soon 
as  they  become  known  to  him.  Can  soeh  a  charac- 
teristic as  truth,  then,  be  overvalued  ?  After  a  story 
of  an  ingenuous  little  girl,  in  which  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  lying  are  fully  developed,  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  reader's  conscience  naturally  fallows : 
*•  Why  does  Mary  never  tell  lies?  Why  is  she  nev- 
er afraid  of  any  body  ?  Are  liars  always  cowards? 
How  does  Mary  act  when  she  finds  she  has  done 
wrong?  How  wilUho  feel  after  doing  this?  Would 


you  feci  happy  if  yoo  were  to  do  so?  How  shall  we 
be  sore  never  to  be  confirmed  liars !  Is  that  the  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  It?  Why?  Are  people  ever  wicked 
without  being  liars?     Are  thieves  always  liars1 

I  Why  are  wicked  people  always  liars  ?  Can  liars 
ever  feel  easy  and  happy !  Is  it  evet  right  to  deceive  ? 

■  Can  people  tell  lies  without  speaking  ?  How  ?  Is 
there  any  difference  between  acting  and  speaking  a 
lie  ?  Does  one  sin  generally  lead  to  another  J  How  ? 
Does  a  lie  ever  stand  alone?  Can  we  lie,  and  use 
words  that  are  true  ?" 

Purity.  "It  is  the  actually  accomplished  deed," 
says  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  modern 
writers,  •«  which  raises  or  sinks  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  the  first  thoughts,  the  first  impure 
feelings,  it  is  these  we  should  (car,  it  is  against  these 
we  must  combat.  Watch  over  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  for  it  is  these,  which,  if  pure,  sanctify  and 
give  you  worth,  properly  speaking;  but  which,  if 
they  be  impure,  drag  you  down  to  the  dust,  and  make 
yoo  despicable,  even  without  the  commission  of  the 
bad  action.  Oh,  how  difficult  to  purify  what  has 
once  been  stained  How  anxiously,  then,  should 
we  strive  to  keep  the  white  robe  of  infancy  pure ! — 
This  is  attempted  by  such  inquiries  as  these,  scattered 
through  the  Instructor.  "  Is  it  sinful  to  contrive  how 
lo  deceive?"  "Does  God  know  what  we  think,  as 
well  as  what  we  do?"  Is  it  right  or  wrong  to  al- 
low ourselves  to  feci  revengeful  ?  How  can  we  help 
feeling  so?"  "Is  it  right,  or  wrong,  to  think  of 
taking  what  does  not  belong  to  us?" 

The  proper  training  of  the  moral  sense  is  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  education.  The 
conscience  is  liable  to  be  overborne  by  desires  and 
passions,  while  its  proper  place  is  to  regulaaasnd  con- 
trol them ;  and,  like  the  voice  of  God  in.  the, soul, 
(which  in  fact  it  truly  is)  to  say  lo  them  with  decis- 
ion, "  Peace,  be  still."  It  must  be  trained,  expand- 
ed, and  elevated,  however,  or  it  cannot  do  this.— 
Above  all,  it  must  be  continually  (xcrcised,  especially 
in  early  youth,  or  it  will  certainly  become  torpid  and 
useless.  Be  assured,  xbnljirst  impressions  are  all  in 
all.  Wo  may  feud  a  strong  desire  lo  do  something 
wrong.  But,  if  wc  have  been  so  often  exercised  in 
this  way,  that  the  question  "  Is  it  right  or  wrong," 
habitually  rises  in  the  mind,  will  it  produce  no  effect 
on  the  conduct  ?  And  even  if  it  should  produce  good 
occasionally,  will  it  nut  be  apt  to  extend?  Get  a 
child  once  to  do  a  thing  simply  because  his  concicnce 
told  him  it  was  right,  ami  have  you  not  wrought  a 
great  work  in  that  child?  Will  he  be  more  or  lets 
ready  to  seek  and  follow  justice  and  truth?  Will  it. 
or  will  it  not,  think  you,  fit  him  for  that  perpetual 
progress  which  is  Iheduty  of  all !  Can  virtue,  indeed, 
exist,  where  the  question  "  Is  it  right,"  does  not,  in 
some  form  or  other,  habitually  occur  ?  There  may  bo 
more  or  less  absence  of  vice,  hut  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  virtue,  which  always  implies  exertion, 
resistance.  Dymond. 

P.  S.  I  would  advise,  in  place  of  the  questions  in 
the  Mora!  Instructor  being  read  by  the  teacher,  and 
answered  by  the  papil,  that  the  latter  both  read  and 
answer  them.    A*  there  are  no  answers  given  in  the 
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book,  habits  of  cfoae  attention  to  what  they  read  arc 
thus  generated  ta  the  ecbolera.  A  single  word  should 
never  be  received  as  an  answer.  A  complete  sentence 
should  always  be  insisted  on.  Thus,  to  the  question, 
44  Is  it  right  or  wrong  to  do  so  sod  so!"  the  answer 
should  not  be  "right,"  or  "  wrong  ;"  bat  "it  is 
right  [or  wrong]  to  do  so  and  so."  By  this  means 
the  young  child  is  preparing  himself  for  composition, 
and  ©rearing  a  habit  of  dear  and  definite  expression. 

D. 


Leaves  from  the  Life  of  the  School  Teacher. 

WO.  a. — GOVERNMENT. 

Unless  one  is  content  to  pass  a  wretched  life  while 
instructing,  securing  neither  his  own  respect  nor  that 
of  his  scholars— unless  he  is  satisfied  with  what  tn- 
ielleciual  discipline  his  pupils  may  deiive  from  their 
books,  careless  of  lhat  moral  training  which  always 
accompanies  a  well  ordered  school,  he  must  arrange 
for  himself  some  system  of  Government.  lie  must 
have  some  regulations,  and  penalties  affixed  to  their 
violation.  Not  lhat  tt  is  advisable  for  him  to  present 
a  long  list  of  rules,  and  post  them  up«s  the  standard 
of  all  discipline.  The  diversities  in  hu  man  nature  are 
too  great,  to  render  such  a  course  politic.  What 
might  be  a  severe  punishment  to  one,  would  produce 
the  opposite  effect  upon  another.  A  simple  word,  or 
a  look  of  disapprobation,  will  be  remembered  by  an  I 
sffectionate  pupil,  much  longer,  and  to  a  better  end, 
than  the  severest  corporal  infliction.  And  here,  it 
might  bo  proper  to  suggest,  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  Teacher  to  study  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  pupils.  They  should  not  all  be  treated 
alike.  And  this  method,  instead  of  being  partial,  is 
the  only  sure  way  of  being  impartial.  There  is  a  great 
call  for  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  particular  form  of 
punishment,  to  be  employed  upon  different  offenders. 
And  the  only  means  of  judging  correctly,  can  be  de- 
rived from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar 
mental  structure  of  his  scholars.  If  he  is  careless,  he 
may  uselessly  engender  in  their  minds,  a  feeling  of 
aversion,  which  no  future  amends  can  eradicate. 

Another  reason  against  presenting  a  code  of  laws, 
is  the  following.  Scholars  object  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  restraint.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  fetters  and  manacles.  Consequently,  th«y 
will  appear  tangible,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
run  the  risk  of  violation.  In  this  boasted  land  of 
freedom,  they  will  not  suffer  the  least  encroachment 
upon  their  "inalienable  rights,"  if  the  attempt  bear 
its  character  upon  the  face  of  it.  But  arising  from 
the  human  constitution,  there  is  another,  and  more 
powerful  means  of  restraint.  I  refer  to  spiritual  gov- 
ernment. Scholars  will  allow  the  veriest  spiritual 
despotism.  Let  a  Teacher  exhibit  intellectual  and 
moral  superiority,  together  with  affection  for  them, 
and  a  desire  for  their  interests,  and  what  before  was 
irksome  and  almost  impossible  for  them  to  perform, 
bocomes  at  length  an  agreeable  duty.  The  tap  of  a 
Cesar's  finger  is  said  to  have  awed  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate. Not,  we  imagine,  from  any  fear  of  his  personal 
power,  but  from  an  involuntary  feeling  that  there  was 
omething  in  him  worthy  of  being  obeyed. 


There  are  a  number  of  qualities  which  a  successful 
government  must  possess,  some  of  which  I  will  notice. 
And  first,  it  must  be  strict.  What  few  general  prin- 
ciples a  Teacher  seas  fit  to  lay  down,  must  be  closely 
adhered  to.  It  will  not  do  to  be  lax  to-day  aod  pre- 
cise to- morrow.  There  must  be  consistency.  1  had 
almost  said,  no  government  at  all  was  better  for  schol- 
ars, than  a  weak  yielding  at  one  time,  and  severity 
of  exaction  at  another.  Sueh  conduct  takes  away  all 
the  appearance  of  reason,  as  a  guiding  motive.  And 
here,  oftentimes,  a  Teacher  must  contend  with  his 
own  infirmities.  We  all  have  marked  the  different 
feelinga  with  which  we  enter  the  school-room  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  I  fear  our  pupils  may  have  cause 
to  remember  it  too.  How  cross  the  master  is  to- 
day." •«  I  didn't  dare  to  stir  all  day."  Such  are 
the  expressions  that  we  sometimes  overhear. 

And  we  must  also  guard  against  the  other  extreme. 
If  we  are  peculiarly  pleasant  and  easy,  the  scholar 
soon  percieves  it,  and  is  ready  to  take  the  advantage 
it  affords  him.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  main- 
tain that  a  teacher  can  and  should  always  be  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind.  To  some  it  is  comparatively 
easy,  to  others,  impossible.  I  only  mean  that  so  far 
as  he  is  able,  he  should  be  uniform  in  his  appearance 
and  deportment.  He  should  neither  be  a  cold  column 
of  marble,  which  his  scholars  fear  to  approach,  nor 
should  he  be  so  loose  in  discipline,  lhat  they  will  en- 
tertain no  respect  for  his  regulations.  There  is  a 
"  golden  mean  "  which  he  should  attain. 

He  should  avoid  continual  threatening.  If  he  is  un- 
derstood to  desire  or  forbid  a  particular  course  of  con- 
duct, this  is  enough.  If  he  sees  an  intention  of  infring- 
ing upon  his  regulations,  he  should  meet  it  promptly 
and  boldly.  Speedy  infliction  of  penalty  will  manifest 
his  determination  to  be  obeyed  ;  whereas  if  he  puts  it 
off  nntil  some  future  act  of  delinquency,  his  pupils 
begin  to  think  he  is  not  in  earnest,  and  only  intenda 
to  scare  them.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  discipline 
is  lost  in  this  way.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  dislike  to 
inflict  punishment,  in  the  mind  of  every  humane  teach- 
er,  but  the  good  of  the  whole  school  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual scholar  must  often  compel  him  to  sacrifice  hie 
personal  feelings. 

Moreover,  the  scholsr  should  understand  and  feel, 
that  he  is  punished  not  from  viodiclivcness,  but  for 
bis  own  benefit.  If  he  suppose  be  is  punished  to 
gratify  revenge  in  the  teacher,  he  will  fail  to  display 
any  mark  of  humility  or  sorrow.  He  will  "  stand  it 
out "  as  bravely  as  passible.  But  if  he  sees  that  the 
very  act  performed  by  the  teacher  is  painful  to  him, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  maintaining  government  is 
its  origin,  he  will  neither  feol  enraged  at  him,  nor 
can  be  refrain  from  regretting  his  misbehavior. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  when  I  speak  of 
punishment,  1  do  not  mean  any  particular  kind.  The 
i  particular  cireorasiancea  must  guide  tbe  teacher  in 
his  selection  of  tbe  method  to  be  employed.  It  is  my 
impression  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  en- 
tirely somo  appeal  to  btute  force,  in  conducting  some 
of  our  country  sehools.  In  conclusion  ]  would  say  ; 
Be  not  over-hasty — Understand  tbe  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  and  if  possible  the  motives  of  the  delin- 
quents—Remember, the  art  you  are  about  to  perform 
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must  produce  either  a  good  or  bad  effect,  and  use  your 
endeavors  for  the  former.  Let  your  demeanor  be 
such,  that  yout  scholars  wUI  never  forget  it,  nod  will 
even  love  you  the  better,  for  the  momentary  pain  you 
cause  them.  Soch  a  thing  is  possible. 
May  17tb,  1848. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

Education  in  Louisiana. 

The  new  constitution  of  Louisiana  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  with  the  means  for  their  support ;  for  a  Uni- 
versity at  New  Orleans,  composed  of  foor  faculties, 
t«  :  ooe  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  ooe  of  letters  ;  and  for  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
two  years. 

To  carry  out  these  provisions,  the  legislature  has 
passed  laws  which  will  secure  a  very  efficient  system 
of  common  schools  through  the  state.  Its  principal 
features  are  as  follows  : — 

The  State  Superintendent  is  appointed  by  tho  ex- 
ecutive, and  receives  a  salary  of  $3000.  He  is  re- 
quired to  visit  the  different  parishes,  inspect  the 
schools,  and  by  lectures  and  communication  to  diffuse 
a  knowledge  of  existing  defects,  and  desirable  im- 
provements. He  is  to  collect  statistical  information, 
direct  in  regard  to  books  and  studies,  prepare  forms 
for  journals  and  returns,  and  report  annually  to  the 
Legislature. 

Parish  Superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people 
and  have  a  salary  of  $  300.  They  are  to  examine  all 
teacheTsand  give  certificates  of  qualifications  and  mor- 
al character ;  to  visit  and  examine  schools ;  in  con- 
nection with  police  juries  to  divide  the  parish  into 
school-districts  ;  to  examine  accounts  of  school  direc- 
tors ;  to  receive  from  the  State  Superintendent  the 
portinn  of  public  money  for  the  parish,  and  divide  it 
among  the  districts  pro  rata  of  the  white  children  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Each  district  shall  ehoose  three  Directors,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  clerk  of  tho  board  and 
the  district.  The  board  of  Directors  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  body-corporate  for  holding  district  property  and 
transacting  all  business  of  the  district,  building  school 
houses,  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  hiring  teachers, 
(bat  to  pay  only  those  that  have  certificates) ;  to  es- 
tablish rules  for  government  of  schools  ;  to  suspend 
or  expel  refractory  pupils  after  a  fair  hearing ;  and  to 
report  to  the  district  at  the  close  of  their  term  an  ac- 
coont  of  their  official  proceedings. 

Teachers  are  not  to  instruct  in  any  branch  for  which 
they  have  not  a  certificate;  are  to  keep  a  journal  (the 
form  being  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent) 
of  the  names,  ages,  attendance,  and  studies  of  their 
scholars;  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians  ; 
the  visits  of  Superintendents  and  Directors  ;  to  deliv- 
er the  journal  to  the  clerk  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or 
an  abstract  of  it  once  in  three  months;  and  not  to  re- 
ceive more  thao  two-thirds  of  their  wages  until  these 
requirements  are  fulfilled. 

Fox  sustaining  the  schools,  the  Legislature  has  se- 
questered as  a  fund,  whatever  the  State  may  receive 


from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  from  properly  granted 

or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  escheats,  Ac,  ;  on  tho  ag- 
gregate of  which,  the  Stale  shall  pay  six  per  cent,  in* 
teres t  for  the  support  of  schools.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, a  tax  of  one  mill  on  a  dollar  on  all  the  taxable 
property  in  the  Slate,  is  to  be  raised  annually.  This 
tax  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  at  present  available, 
and  amounts  to  nearly  $  860,000.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  entitled  to  attend  school  is  about  4 1 ,000, 
of  whom  it  is  supposed  not  more  than  35,000  can  at 
present  be  collected  into  the  schools,  and  the  appro- 
priation is  therefore  equivalent  to  about  $  10  for  each 
scholar,  or  $400  a  year  for  a  district  of  40  scholars. 

The  first  movement  in  the  cause  of  free  popular 
education  was  in  New  Orleans  ;  and  the  schools  in 
that  city  will  now  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  part  of  the  union.  About  six  years  ago,  under  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  a  board  of  education  was 
organized,  and  a  system  of  public  instruction  adopted, 
which  has  not  only  resulted  in  bringing  a  multitude 
of  children  into  the  schools,  but  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  cause  through  the  State.  In  the  Second  Mu- 
nicipality the  boatd  employed  Mr.  Shaw  of  Bridge- 
water,  Ms.,  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher, 
as  Superintendent ;  but  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
schools  only  thirteen  scholars  were  present.  After  a 
month  of  almost  constant  exertions,  ihcre  were  col- 
lected about  350  scholars,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  840  in  attendance.  The  ttumber  has  in- 
creased until  in  1847,  out  of  nearly  5000  children  over 
2300  were  in  attendance,  and  this  perhaps  is  an  aver- 
age of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  first  and 
third  municipalities.  The  schools  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  tho  primary,  in  which  are  taught  read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  writing  on  slates,  &c. ;  the 
intermediate,  in  which  all  the  common  branches  of 
English  education  receive  attention ;  and  the  high 
schools  in  which  are  taught  the  higher  mathematics, 
the  languages,  and  the  natural  sciences.  Very  liber- 
al appropriations  are  made  by  the  muuicipal  authori- 
ties, not-only  for  the  support  of  instructor,  but  for 
building  school  houses,  the  purchase  of  apparatus.&c., 
hut  hereafter  they  will  receive,  as  their  proportion  of 
the  State  tax,  ample  provision  for  sustaining  their 
schools  on  a  liberal  scale. 

This  State  has  taken  a  stand  in  favor  of  sustaining 
the  great  cause  of  popular  education  far  in  advance 
of  her  sister  States,  at  the  South,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  example  may  be  followed  by  them.— 
There  is  doubtless  much  difficulty  in  securing  the 
benefits  of  a  general  system  to  sll  the  children  on  ac- 
count of  tho  scarceness  of  the  population  ;  but  the 
object  to  be  gained  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  de- 
mand very  great  exertions  to  overcome  existing  dif- 
ficulties which  though  of  a  serious  character,  Louisia- 
na will  show  are  not  insurmountable.       J.  P.  F. 


In  stimct  or  Plants.  Hoare,  tit  his  treatise  on  the 
vine,  gives  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  instinct  of 
plants.  A  bone  was  placed  in  the  strong  but  dry  clay 
of  a  viae  border.  The  vine  seat  oat  a  leading  or  tap 
root,  directly  through  the  clay  to  the  bone.  Jo  its 
passage  through  the  clay,  the  main  root  threw  out  no 
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With  this  book  in  the  hands  of  the  scholar*,  and  aa 
assurance  in  the  miod  of  the  teacher,  that  it  absolute- 
ly forma  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  duty  to  give 
more  special  attention  to  thia  department,  it  is  rem- 
aonable  to  expect  much  good  would  be  the  result. 

Yours  respectfully,  M.  M. 


School  Hoilsps,  figHin 

In  our  first  volume  (p.  179)  we  published  a  com- 
munication asking  from  the  State,  or  one  of  the 
County  Supkbimtgndknts,  a  plan  for  a  School 
House,— with  a  brief  akeicb  of  a  plan  in  reply.  We 
have  just  received  inquiries  on  tbe  subject  from  anoth- 
er quarter,  which  we  have  room  only  to  insert  with 
the  promise  that  in  some  way  they  shall  receive  at- 
tention in  our  next.  The  extract,  as  here  published, 
contains  bint*  which  those  who  are  about  to  boild 
school  houses  ahould  attend  to. 

extract. 

44  Will  you  iu  your  next  number  give  us  a  plan  of 
a  Model  School  House  ? 

There  are  many  school  houaes  built  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  every  summer,  and  it  is  essentially  impor- 
tant that  they  be  built  right.  Hut  it  is  veiy  evident 
that  many  people,  who  justly  appreciate  all  the  im- 
provements in  modern  architecture  as  far  as  relates  to 
dwelling-houses,  have  no  idea  that  school  houses  are 
susceptible  of  like  improvements.  In  this  one  thing 
alone  they  seem  content  to  follow  in  the  old  beaten 
track  of  their  fathers. 

There  are  twelve  school  districts  in  this  town. 
Every  school  house,  I  believe,  as  far  as  il  extends, 
fences  the  highway.  There  are  no  pleasure  grounds 
connected  with  either  of  them.  Not  one  baa  any 
thing  connected  with  it,  either  in  location  or  in  inter- 
nal or  external  arrangement,  that  renders  it  pleasant, 
attractive,  or  inviting.  They  are  generally  very 
small  and  very  low.  Most  of  them,  internally,  aie 
furnished  with  two  long  seats  oo  each  of.lhree  sides, 
with  a  desk  in  front  of  the  back  seat. 

We  are  to  have  one  school  house  built  in  this  town 
this  season,  I  believe  ;  and  aa  we  have  no  fit  model 
in  this  vicinity,  1  am  afraid  they  will  pattern  after  a 
bad  one. 

Now  will  you  give  us  some  suggeationa  aa  to  the 
suitable  dimensions  of  a  House,  designed  to  accom- 
modate thirty  or  foity  scholar*!  How  high  should 
the  room  be  in  order  beat  to  promote  the  com  fori  and 
health  of  the  pupils?  How  warmed— how  ventilated  ? 
How  should  the  Beats  be  arranged!  Stationary  or 
moveable  1  Long  or  short?  Should  tbe  Blackboard 
be  44  the  plastered  wall/'  or  a  moveable  board  1  By 
calling  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this  subject, 
yon  will  confer  a  great  blessing  upon  the  cause  of 
education,  and  much  oblige  I.  D. 

•  TownSup't." 
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fibres,  bat  when  it  reached  the  bono  it  entirely  cover-  j 
ed  it,  by  degrees,  with  the  most  delicate  and  minote 
fibres,  like  lace,  each  one  sucking  at  a  pore  iu  tbe 
bone,  like  a  litter  of  pigs  tagging  at  their  dam  as  she 
lies  down  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  farm  yard.  On 
this  luscious  morsel  of  a  matrowbone  would  the  vine 
continue  to  feed,  as  long  as  any  nntriment  remained 
to  be  extracted.  What  wonderful  analogies  liters  are 
running  through  tbe  various  forma  ol  animal  and  veg- 
etable creation,  to  atimulale  cariosity,  to  gratify  re- 
search, and,  finally,  to  lead  our  contemplations  from 
nature,  in  a  feeling  of  reverence,  "  up  to  nature's 
God!" 

As  to  the  vine  spoken  of  by  Hoare,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  root  weut  no  further  then  tbe  bone, 
which  il  seemed  to  have  literally  smelt  ont,  as  would 
a  hungry  dog,  in  passing. — Phila.  Sal.  Cvuricr. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

Moral  Education. 

Although  my  own  opinion  seems  of  little  value,  1 
may  not  be  doing  harm  by  saying  that  a  year's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Journal  has  not  lesseued  my  es- 
teem for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  thought  I  could 
discover  something  in  the  latter  numbers  that  had  in* 
creasing  claims  upon  the  approbation  of  those  who 
really  feel  nn  interest  in  the  improvement  of  our 
schools.  Tho  articles  that  have  lately  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  Mobal  Education  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  reading,  and  I  havo  supposed  it  proba- 
ble that  many  of  our  leachera  are  well  convinced  of 
the  importance  which  this  department  of  education 
possesses.  Still  it  is  one  thing  to  be  convinced  of 
tho  necessity  of  a  thing  being  done,  and  in  most  rases 
quite  of  aa  much  importance  to  know  how  to  do  il. 

We  have  a  right,  without  impeaching  tbe  motal 
principle  of  the  teacher,  to  regard  him  or  her  as  la- 
boring under  no  small  amount  of  disadvantage  while 
endeavoring  to  give  decidedly  a  moral  feature  to  the 
school,  fiora  the  want  of  a  precedent  to  which  to  re- 
fer as  authority.  How  few  can  point  back  to  the 
schools  in  which  they  received  instruction  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  kind  of  school  which  they  feel  convinced 
many  of  their  best  fi lends  are  desiring  to  see  under 
their  .care,  and  which  they  would  themselves  delight 
to  have ! 

Many  of  our  teachers,  doubtless,  enter  upon  their 
charge  with  good  intentions  ;  but  in  spile  of  those 
good  intentions— in  spite  of  their  convictions  of  duty 
— how  many  are  thwarted  in  their  praiseworthy 
plans,  by  the  want  of  some  convenient  opportunity, 
uome  friendly  accident,  by  which  they  could,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  contumely  which  they  fear 
would  otherwise  follow,  introduce  that  system  of 
moral  training  among  their  scholars,  which  their  bet- 
ter judgement  assures  them  is  needed?  This  diffi- 
culty would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  great  measure  obvi- 
ated if  Palmer's  Moral  iNrraicroa  woakt  be  used, 
agreeably  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  School  Con- 
vention held  at  Montpeliei  in  1846,  in  relation  to  tbst 
book.  The  judicious  selection  from  tho  Scriptures, 
of  passages  applicable  to  Cher  lesson,  hi  not  among  the 
least  of  its  recommendations. 


The  Plaster  Blackboard, 

We  arc  requested  to  republish  (from  Vol.  I.  p. 
100)  directions  for  making  the  Plaster  Blackboard, 
sad  to  add  directions  for  the  Hard  FJniah,— which  we 
do  :— 

44  In  erectina  a  htiihlino    th»  kL*V  «rU«  *>*n'u 
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put  on  at  a  very  trifling  expanse.  It  can  be  applied 
to  any  old  snrlace  with  equal  facility.  Auy  common 
mason  can  apply  it  who  know*  how  to  uae  the  "  hard 
finish." 

MAKING  TUB  CUITU  BLACKBOARD. 

Firet,  wet  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lamp-black  with 
alcohol,  to  color  the  plaster  to  be  used,  and  mix  this 
coloring  with  the  "  hard  finish,"  at  the  time  of  put* 
ting  it  on.    Hake  it  perfectly  black. 

The  lamp-black  may  be  wet  with  soar  b«er  instead 
of  alcohol.  If  it  be  wet  with  water  it  will  not  mix 
uniformly  with  the  plaster  on  account  of  the  oily  mat- 
ter contained  in  it,  and  the  surface  will  not  dry  uni- 
formly black,  but  will  hare  a  spotted  appearance." 

HARD  FINISH. 

Take  lime  and  slake  it  to  a  paste  about  as  thick  as 
mortar ;  of  this  fotm  a  dish,  and  put  in  water  sufficient 
to  wet  nearly  as  much  plaster  as  there  is  of  lime. 
Calcine,  that  is  boil  about  an  hour,  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  stir  into  the  water  nearly  the  quantity  there  is 
of  the  lime.   Thoroughly  mix  the  whole,  aud  use 

Definition  of  Common,  as  applied  to  Schools. 

"  We  utterly  repudiate,  as  unworthy,  not  of  free- 
men only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion,  thai  there 
ia  to  be  an  education  for  the  poor  as  such,  lias  God 
provided  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  paler  sky  ! 
Does  uoi  the  glorious  sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood 
as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel,  as  upon  the 
rich  man's  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cottager's  children 
as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance, 
melody,  aod  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature,  as  the  pale 
sons  of  kings !  Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has 
stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser  birth,  so  that  the  poor 
man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty,  that  his 
lot  is  to  craw),  not  climb  1 

It  ia  not  so.  God  has  not  done  it.  Man  cannot  do 
it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It  fears 
no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no 
bound  of  lime  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It 
asks  but  freedom.  It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven- 
born,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven.  Weakness  does  uot 
enfeeble  it.  Poverty  cannot  repress  it.  Difficulties 
do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  The  poor  tallow-chand- 
ler's son  that  sits  up  all  night  to  read,  shall  stand  and 
treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  do- 
main of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hemp- 
en cord,  and  bring  it  harmless  from  the  skies.  The 
common  school  is  common,  not  as  an  inferior,  not  as 
the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the  light 
and  air  are  common." — Bishop  Doane. 


Lesson  on  Glass. 

The  pupils  should  be  arranged  before  a  black  board, 
and  their  answers  written  down.  The  utility  of  hav- 
ing the  lesson  presented  to  the  eyes  of  each  child,  with 
the  power  of  recalliog  the  alien  lion  to  what  has  oc- 
curred will  soon  be  seen  by  the  teacher.  The  piece 
of  glass  is  seen  and  examined  by  each  individual,  and 
then  the  conversation  commences  after  this  manner : 

Teacher.    What  ia  this  which  I  hold  m  my  hand  ! 

Scholars.    A  piece  of  glass. 


T.  Spell  glaaa  and  write  it  oo  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  blackboard. 

S.    Have  written  G-l-a-ss — glass. 
T.    What  can  you  say  it  is! 
S.    It  is  bright. 

(Having  wrilten  the  word  <ptalitks  write  "  bright" 
under  it.) 
T.    Feel  it. 

S.    It  is  smooth  ;  it  is  hard  ;  it  is  cold. 

T.  Then  write  "  smooth, "  «•  hard,"  and  "  cold," 
under  the  word  44  bright,"  because  these  aie  qualities 
also. 

T.   Is  there  any  other  glass  in  the  room ! 
S.    Yes  ;  the  windows. 

T.  (Close  the  shutters,)  can  you  see  the  street 
now? 

S.  No.  We  cannot  see  through  the  shutters,  the 
same  as  we  can  through  the  glass. 

T.  What  other  quality  can  you  mention  as  be- 
longing to  the  glass ! 

5.    We  do  not  know. 

T.  1  will  tell  you,  and  I  want  you  to  write  it 
down  among  the  qualities,  and  be  sure  to  remember 
it.    It  is  transparent.    What  else  is  transparent  ? 

S.  Water. 

T.  If  1  were  to  throw  this  glass  on  the  floor,  what 
would  happen  to  it  ! 

&    II  would  break.    It  is  brittle. 

T.  "  Brittle"  is  another  quality.  What  substan- 
ces  do  you  call  brittle  t 

S,  Those  which  break  easily. 

These  arc  as  many  qualities  as  would  occur  to  chil- 
dren at  their  first  attempt.  Re-written  on  a  alato, 
they  make  a  very  useful  lesson  in  spelling,  in  defini- 
tions, and  afford  also  a  subject  for  a  first  essay  at  com* 
position.  It  will  be  observed  from  this  lesson,  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  draw  out  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  and  direct  them  in  proper  chan- 
nels, rather  than  to  pour  in  upon  him  as  a  passive  le- 
cipicnt.  The  sludent  is  to  be  encouraged  to  keep 
his  mind  in  exercise. —  Teacher's  Advocate. 


Information.  Dr.  Franklin  remarks  that  a  man 
as  often  gets  two  dollars  for  the  one  be  spends  in  in- 
forming his  mind,  as  he  does  for  a  dollar  he  lays  out 
in  any  other  way. 

Bees  are  Geometricians.  Their  cells  are  so  con- 
structed as,  with  the  least  quantity  of  material,  to 
have  the  largest  sized  spaces  and  the'  least  possible 
loss  of  interstices. 

So  also  with  the  Ant-Lyoo.  His  funnel  shaped 
trap  is  as  exactly  correct  in  its  conformation  as  if  it 
had  been  formed  by  the  moat  skillful  artiste  of  oar 
species,  with  the  aid  of  the  beet  instruments. 

The  Nautilus  is  a  Navi/rotor.  He  raises  and  low- 
ers his  sails,  casts  and  weighs  anchor,  aad  performs 
other  nautical  evolutions. 

Whole  tribes  of  Birds  are  Musicians. 

The  Prima  is  a  tailor.    He  sews  the  leaves  togeth- 
er to  make  hi*  nest. 

The  Squirrel  ie  a  ferryman,  with  a  chip  or  a  piece 
of  bark  for  a  boat  and  his  tail  for  a  sail,  he  crosses  a 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

Teachers'  Institute  at  Rutland. 
Messrs.  Editors  :  As  1  should  like  to  know  the 
manner  in  which  Teachers'  Institutes  ere  conducted 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  I  send  you  a  brief  notice 
of  the  one  recently  held  at  Rutland,  hoping  that  oth- 
ere  will  follow  mv  example. 

For  various  reasons  we  did  not  try  to  secure  much 
assistance  from  abroad,  especially  as  we  bad  no  means 
for  compensating  any  one  for  any  such  assistance.  The 
Institute,  however,  are  under  great  obligations  to 
several  gentlemen,  for  instruction  given  voluntarily, 
and  more  especially  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  Mr.  O.  O. 
Kimball,  Dr.  Cook,  and  Thomas  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 

Two  objects  were  kept  in  view  during  the  whole 
course  of  instruction.  One,  to  assist  the  pupils  in 
understanding  the  subjects  themselves,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  common 
schools  ;  and  the  other,  to  give  them  some  hints,  as 
to  the  beet  manner  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others, 
and  for  the  general  management  of  district  schools. 
And  the  teachers  were  repeatedly  told  that  we  only 
laid  down  general  principles,  and  that  every  teacher 
most  carry  out  those  principles  as  her  own  judgment 
should  dictate  in  the  varied  circumstances  in  which 
she  might  be  placed. 

The  examaraination  on  the  last  two  Fridays  was 
mostly  by  written  questions  requiring  written  answers. 
I  propose,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  send  you  the  ques- 
tions given  out  on  the  last  day  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  various  answers  given  to  each. 

The  people  of  Rutland  manifested  a  more  than 
commendable  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Institute,  and 
though  the  County  Court  was  in  session  daring  part 
of  the  time,  still  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  board  for  a  much  larger  number  than  at- 
tended, on  very  reasonable  terms. 

The  Young  Ladies  who  attended  the  Institute  will 
accept  the  thanks  of  the  County  Superintendent  for 
the  very  handsome  present  of  a  splendid  copy  of 
Longfellow's  Poetical  Works,  which  did  not  arrive 
in  season  for  him  to  express  his  gratitude  to  them  m 
propria  persona.  If  the  same  love  of  beauty  and  neat- 
ness which  they  have  displayed  in  the  selection  of  this 
book,  shall  appear  in  their  school  rooms,  it  will  do 
much  towards  making  even  the  moat  forbidding  of 
our  school  houses  pleasant  and  attractive. 
Chittenden,  May  12,  1848.  C.  Taylor. 


nines  ;  namely,  5  nines  or  46  ;  and  he  maj  . 
that  if,  instead  of  adding  a  line  op,  be  will  multiply 
iho  middle  figure  by  the  last  figure,  namely,  5  times 
9,  he  will  find  the  value  of  the  whole  most  readily  ; 
and  this  upon  a  principle  of  taking  averages,  which 
he  will  have  occasion  to  resort  in  higher  i 
of  the  science. 

He  may  then  be  directed  to  notice  th 
ding  together  two  lines  formed  of  the  n 
in  reversed  order.    For  instance  : 


987054321 
1111111110 

There  is  something  striking  to  the  eye  in  such  a 
product,  for  the  wonderful  number  recurs  in  nine 
ones;  and  it  may  serve  to  induce  thinking.    Or  let 
the  one  line  be  subtracted  from  the  other  in  this  way  • 
967654391 
133456789 


884 197532 

In  this  result  the  odd  and  even  numbers  become  cu- 
riously arranged ;  the  whole  of  the  nine  digits  are) 
there,  as  in  the  upper  lines  ;  there  is  no  surplus  or 
repetition  ;  there  is  only  one  figure  of  a  kind ;  of  course 
tbey  amount  to  fire  nines. 

Would  the  pupil  wish  to  see  a  sum  in  multiplica- 
tion, the  product  of  which  shall  contain  several  figures 
alike  ?  Tell  him  to  set  down  all  the  digits  except  the) 
8,  and  if  be  would  like  the  prod  act  to  be  all  ones,  let 
the  line  be  multiplied  by  only  one 
18345679 


11I11111I 

And  here  again  is  the  faithful  number,  for  the  pro- 
duet  presents  nine  ones. 

If  the  product  of  twos  would  please  him,  let  bin 
multiply  the  line  with  two  nines  or  18,  and  so  on  with 
87,  36,  die.,  until  by  multiplying  by  9  nines  or  81,  hm 
will  have  a  product  of  all  nines,  and  nine  of  them. 
12345679         12345679  12345679 
18  45  81 


The  Figure  Nine. 

.  nines  may  be  added  together  or  by 
whatever  number  or  numbers  it  may  be  multiplied, 
the  tioe  of  figures  funning  the  sum  or  product  may  be 
added  together,  end  it  will  consist  of  one  or  more 
nines.  For  instance,  twice  9  are  18 ;  the  1  and  8  are 
9.  4  times  9  ate  36  ;  3  and  6  arc  9.  A  learner  finds 
aome  amusement  in  increasing  the  amount,  ss  if  be 
expected  some  variation  might  be  found,  but  when  be 
gets  to  11  times  9,  he  finds  tbo  product  is  only  99 ; 
two  nines.  And  at  the  next  step  higher,  vis:  19 
times  9,  ho  obtains  only  108,  or  one  9. 

Then  he  may  be  shown  the  fact  that  the  nine  dicits 
1,  8,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  amount  to  a  Urge  number  of 


18345679 


611 
49382716 


08765432 


222222222 

The  pupil  may  try  the  intermediate  numbers  to  pro- 
duce threes,  fours,  sixes,  sevens,  and  eights.  Them 
wUl  be  found  nine  of  each,  and  the  figures  of  each 
product  added  together  will  bo  of  equal  value  to  each 
respective  multiplier. 

If  the  number  8  be  multiplied  eight  places  in  a  line 
by  two  and  the  other  digits,  up  to  nine  inclusive,  the. 
whole  line  of  results  will  be  ranged  alike,  from  left  to 
right,  and  from  right  to  left ;  that  is  from  a  to  a,  read- 
ing the  figures  in  either  direction. 

99999999 
93456789 

al8  27  36  45  54  63  72  81o 
And  the  first  figure  in  each  couple,  from  either  end, 
is  in  simple  rotation  from  one  to  eight.— Ross's  Mm- 
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An  adjourned  meeting  took  place  at  Quecbee  vil- 
lage, in  Hartford,  on  Wednesday  the  17th  of  May. 

Present— Hoo  David  Pierce,  President;  Messrs. 
Cutta,  Loverin,  Wolcott,  Dunham,  Edgerton,  and 
Phelps.  Several  gentlemen,  not  members,  were  also 
present,  some  of  whom  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

No  matters  of  business  coming  before  the  meeting, 
tie  President  proceeded  at  once  to  the  catl  for  com- 
munications in  the  different  departments  of  Natural 
History,  as  follows : 

I.  Mineralogy.    No  communications. 

II.  Geology.  The  Curator  explained  what  observ- 
ations were  wanted ;  stating  that  many  good  observa- 
tions might  be  made  by  those  who  were  not  practical 
geologists.  Several  classes  of  facts  were  wauled, 
vis.,  (1.)  What  variety  of  rocks  occur  in  each  town. 
Not  merely  whether  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 
hornblende  or  talcose  slate  existed  in  the  town,  but 
bow  many  varieties  of  every  kind  of  rock  occur. 
Specimens  of  each  variety  should  be  selected,  and 
brought  before  the  Association.  It  would,  he  said, 
be  very  easy  for  any  member  to  do  this,  if  he  would 
but  keep  bis  eyes  open  as  he  passed  along  the  roads. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  collector  should  know 
the  exact  mineralogical  character  of  the  lock,  for  the 
present  purpose.  If  he  could  give  information  of 
that  kind,  so  much  the  better,  but  at  any  rate  let  him 
bring  the  specimens.  (3.)  Another  class  of  facts  re- 
lated to  the  course  of  the  strata,  and  also  their  dip 
or  angle  of  inclination  to  a  horizontal  line.  (3.)  All 
facts  relative  to  the  arrangement  of  clay  beds  and 
sands,  especially  in  those  valleys  which  are  bordered 
by  natural  terraces.  The  President  made  some  far- 
ther remarks  upon  geology,  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter. 

III.  Botany.  Some  of  the  green  substance  found 
floating  in  ponds,  usually  called  frog's  spawn  or  spit- 
tie,  was  exhibited  ;  aud  under  the  microscope  this 
substance  was  seen  to  be  a  beautiful  form  of  vegeta- 
lion.  Several  species  were  shown ;  one,  the  conferva 
spiralis,  attracted  much  admiration. 

IV.  Ornithology.  Mr.  Tinkham  presented  a  bird, 
very  neatly  stuffed  and  mounted  ;  it  was  the  white- 
winged  cross-bill— Loxia  leucoptera  of  Gmelin.  Al- 
so the  skin  of  another  bird,  the  species  undetermined. 
Tbt»  last  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Tinkham,  WoleoU, 
and  Carta,  to  report  upon. 

V.  Entomology.  Mr.  Tinkham  presented  a  box 
of  insects,  collected  within  the  eoonly,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  Messrs.  Tinkham,  Forbes,  of  Cheater,  and 
Phelps,  as  a  Committee  to  report  upon.  The  Cu- 
rator exhibited  two  specimens  of  insect-transforma- 
tion ;  one,  showing  the  passage  of  the  common  house 
fly  from  the  chrysalis  state  to  the  perfect  insect. 
These  chrysatids  are  found  jost  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  also  in  cracks  of  old  houses,  in  tiie 
Aotomn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Tbey  are  of  an  oval 
form,  and  aboat  J  inch  in  length.— Presented  to  the 

by  a  lad  who  hi 


the  change  that  insects  undergo.  The  second  speci- 
men  was  from  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  of  Windsor.  It 
presented  to  the  eye  a  group  of  a  dozen  mud  cocoons, 
from  which  as  many  insects  of  tho  beetle  tribe  had' 
apparently  emerged.  These  were  contained  in  a 
box,  in  which  he  had  left  last  fall  about  the  same 
number  of  angle- worma.  The  box  had  been  closed, 
and  so  placed  and  preserved  undisturbed"  that  the 
conclusion  seemed  unavoidable  that  the  worms  had 
changed  to  beetles.  Referred  to  a  committee  :  — 
Messrs.  Phelps,  Lovoring,  and  Wolcott. 

VI.  Conchology.  Mr.  Scnter  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  shells  found  in  the  marl  bed  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  C.  Marsh,  io  Woodstock.  There 
seemed,  from  observations  he  had  made,  to  be  a  great 
similarity  between  the  fossil  shells  and  those  still  in- 
habited by  living  molluscs  and  found  in  tho  neigh- 
boring ponds. 

yi};   Herpelology.  >The  Curator  remarked  that 

VIII.  Ichthyology.  $  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  oar 
County  needed  much  study  — many  new  species,  it 
was  supposed,  were  yet  to  be  found,  and  members 
would  do  well  to  look  for  and  preserve  every  thing  of 
the  kind. 

IX.  Mammology.  Mr.  Tinkham  presented  a  cu- 
rious animal  of  the  mole  tribe  :  he  had  seen  the  same 
animal  in  Illinois,  where  it  was  celled  the  Gophar. 
This  was  found  in  Pomfret.  Referred  to  Messrs. 
Tinkham,  Phelps  and  Cutis. 

X .  A natomy  and  Physiology.    No  com m u titration . 

XI.  Geography.  The  Committee  on  the  County 
Map  reported  progress.  Two  towns  (Woodstock 
and  Windsor)  were  nearly  completed.  The  scale 
decided  upon  is  a  mile  to  the  inch.  This  map  is  to 
be  the  basis  of  a  Geological  and  Agricultural  map  of 
the  County.  Mr.  Wolcott  was  added  to  the 
tee. 

XII.  Meteorology.  No 

XIII.  Chemistry.   No  communication. 

The  Meeting  adjourned  to  Spiingheld,  on  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  (14th  day)  of  June. 

Although  there  had  been  a  mistake  as  to  the  notice 
for  the  meeting,  still  there  was  a  very  good  attend- 
ance, and  all  seemed  much  interested. 

But  little  if  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
Association  will  ultimately  be  of  great  service  in  de- 
veloping the  natural  resources  of  the  county. 

Remauk.  We  regard  the  above  communication  as 
appropriate  to  both  departments  of  onr  Journal,  and 
would  invite  attention  to  it  as  indicating  a  means  of 
usefulness  and  of  improvement  available  in  all  parte 
of  the  State.  The  labors  of  County  Associations 
like  this  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  agriculture, 
and,  by  a  little  attention,  bo  also  turned  to  good  ac- 
count as  a  means  of  education,  in  connection  with 
common  schools  aud  academies. — Eos. 

Forest  Trees  in  Vermont 
The  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  in  bis  Address  before 
the  Rutland  County  Agricultural  Society,  protested 
with  excellent  resson  against  the  destruction  of  forest 
trees  in  Vermont,  and  especially  on  high  lands — rocky 
We  copy  the  passage,  and  hope 
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it  will  be  seriously  considered.  Many  a  farm  his  loci 
much  of  its  taloe  by  ihe  reckless  laying  bare  of  to 
hills  so  ihst  its  springs  and  brooks  are  dried  up,  and 
everything  is  exposed  to  the  parching  sub  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  bleak  winds  on  the  other. 

extract. 

The  functions  of  the  forest,  besides  supplying  lim- 
ber and  fuel,  are  very  various.   The  conducting  pow- 
era  of  trees  render  them  highly  useful  in  restoring  the 
disturbed  equilibrium  of  the  electric  fluid,  they  are  of 
great  value  in  sheltering  and  protecting  more  lender 
vegetables  against  the  destructive  effects  of  bleak  or 
parching  winds,  and  the  annual  deposit  of  the  foliage 
of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  decomposition  of  their  de- 
caying trunks,  form  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
mould,  which  gives  the  greatest  fertility  to  the  often 
originally  barren  soils  on  which  they  grow,  and  en« 
riches  lower  grounds  by  the  wash  from  rains  and  the 
melting  snows.    The  inconveniences  resulting  from  a 
want  of  foresight  in  the  economy  of  the  forest  are  al- 
ready severely  lelt  iu  many  part*  of  New  England, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  older  towns  in  Vermont. — 
Steep  hill-sides  and  rocky  ledges  are  well  suited  to 
the  permanent  growth  of  wood,  but  when  in  the  rage 
for  improvement  they  are  improvidently  stripped  of 
this  protection,  the  action  of  sun  and  wind  and  rain 
soon  deprives  them  of  their  thin  coating  of  vegetable 
mould,  and  this,  when  exhausted,  cannot  be  restored 
by  ordinary  husbandry.   They  remain  therefore  bar- 
ren and  unsightly  blots,  producing. neither  grain  nor 
grass,  and  yieldiug  no  crop  but  a  harvest  of  noxious 
weeds,  to  infest  with  their  scattered  seeds  the  richer 
arable  grounds  below.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  evil  resulting  from  the  injudicious  destruction  of 
the  woods.    Forests  serve  as  reservoirs  and  equali- 
zers of  humidity.    In  wet  seasons,  the  decayed  leaves 
and  spongy  soil  of  woodlands  retain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  falling  rains,  and  give  back  the  moisture  in 
lime  of  drouth,  by  evaporation  or  through  the  medium 
of  springs.   They  thus  both  check  the  sudden  flow  of 
water  from  the  surface  into  streams  and  low  grounds, 
and  prevent  the  droughts  ot  summer  from  parching 
our  pastures  and  drying  up  the  rivulets  which  water 
them.   On  the  other  hand,  where  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  surface  is  bared  of  wood,  the  action  of  the 
summer  sun  and  wind  scotches  ihe  bills  which  stc  no 
longer  shaded  or  sheltered  by  trees,  the  springs  and 
rivulets  that  found  their  supply  in  the  bibulous  soil 
of  the  forest  disappear,  and  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
surrender  his  meadows  to  his  cattle,  which  can  no 
longer  find  food  in  his  pastures,  and  sometimes  even 
to  drive  them  miles  for  water. 

Again,  the  vernal  and  autumnal  rains,  and  the 
melting  snows  of  winter,  no  longer  intercepted  and 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  or  the  open  soil  of  the  woods, 
but  falling  everywhere  upon  a  comparatively  hard  and 
even  surface,  flow  swiftly  over  the  trooolh  ground, 
washing  away  the  vegetable  mould  as  ihcy  seek  their 
natural  outlets,  fill  every  ravine  with  a  torrent,  and 
convert  every  river  into  an  ocean.  The  suddenness 
and  violence  of  our  freshets  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  miiI  is  cleared  ;  bridges  are  washed  awsy,  mead- 
ows are  swept  of  their  crops  and  fences,  and  covered 


with  barren  sand,  or  themselves  abraded  by  the  fery 
of  the  current,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
valleys  of  many  of  oar  streams  will  soon  be  converted 
from  smiling  meadows  into  broad  wastes  of  shingle 
and  gravel  and  pebbles,  deserts  in  summer,  and  seas 
in  autumn  and  spring.   The  changes  which  these 
causes  have  wrought  in  the  physical  geography  of 
Vermont  within  a  single  generation,  are  too  striking 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any  observing  person, 
and  every  middle  aged  man,  who  revisits  his  birth- 
place after  a  few  years  of  absence,  looks  upon  anoth- 
er landscape  than  that  which  formed  the  theatre  of  hie 
youthful  toils  and  pleasures.   The  signs  of  artificial 
improvement  are  mingled  with  the  tokens  of  improvi- 
dent waste,  and  the  bald  and  barren  hills,  the  dry 
beds  of  the  smaller  streams,  the  ravines  furrowed  out 
by  the  torrents  of  spring,  and  the  diminished  thread 
of  interval  that  skirts  the  widened  channel  of  the  riv* 
ere,  seem  sad  substitutes  for  the  pleasant  groves  and 
brooks  and  broad  meadows  of  his  ancient  paternal  do- 
main.   If  the  present  value  of  timber  and  land  will 
not  justify  the  artificial  re-planting  of  grounds  injudi- 
ciously cleared,  at  least  nature  ought  lo  be  allowed  to 
re-clothe  them  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  wood, 
and  in  our  future  husbandry  a  more  careful  selection 
should  be  made  of  land  for  permanent  improvement. 
It  has  long  been  a  practice  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  our  older  settlements,  to  cut  the  foreata 
reserved  for  timber  and  fuel  at  stated  intervals.   It  is 
quite  time  that  this  practice  should  be  introduced 
among  us.    After  the  first  felling  of  the  original  for- 
est it  is  indeed  a  long  lime  before  ils  place  is  supplied, 
because  the  roots  of  old  and  full  grown  trees  seldom 
throw  up  shoots,  but  when  the  second  growth  is  once 
established,  it  may  bo  cut  with  gieat  advantage,  at  pe- 
riods of  about  twenty-five  years,  and  yield  a  material, 
in  every  respect  but  sixe,  far  superior  to  the  wood  of 
the  primitive  tree.    In  many  European  countries,  the 
economy  of  the  forest  is  regulated  by  law  ;  but  here, 
where  public  opinion  determines,  or  rather  in  practice 
constitutes  law,  we  can  only  appeal  to  an  enlightened 
self-interest  to  intioducc  the  reforms,  check  the  abu- 
ses, and  preserve  us  from  an  increaso  of  the  evils  1 
have  mentioned. 


Early  Weeding  -Starring  the  Soil 
A  great  deal  is  gained  by  early  weeding.  When 
weeds  first  start  they  may  be  easily  destroyed,  and  if 
the  land  has  been  recently  ploughed  and  planted,  it 
will  be  light  and  mellow,  and  the  hoeing  of  it  at  an 
early  period  requires  but  little  time,  compared  to  what 
is  neeesssry  when  the  weeds  have  become  large  and 
almost  formed  a  sward,  and  the  earth  has  become 
compact  and  bard. — Another  disadvantage  in  delaying 
weeding  till  late,  is  the  hiding  of  the  plants  by  the 
luxuriant  weeds.    In  some  coses  the  plant*  cannot  be 
(bend  without  diligent  search,  and  then,  perhaps,  the 
weeds  canuot  be  removed  without  radically  disturbing 
the  plants,  whieh  from  their  fragile  forms,  growing  in 
the  shade  of  tall  weed*  can  hardly  stand  alone. 

Besides  the  great  saving  of  labor  in  weeding  early, 
there  is  a  great  advantage  lo  the  crops,  for  moat  all 
plant,  thai  .feed  io  a  good  soil,  f.ee  from  weeds,  still 
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grow  twice  as  fasi  fur  alining  the  soil  around  them. 
Wheu  there  arc  no  weeds,  plants  will  come  up, 
grow  a  little,  and  then  remain  almoct  stalionarj  for 
weeks,  when  a  little  stirring  of  the  soil  aioond  them 
would  give  them  a  start  and  cause  a  luxuriant  growth. 
This  is  often  shown  by  part  of  a  row  or  piece  of  land 
being  hoed  while  another  part  is  left.  So  great  a 
difference  is  sometimes  produced  by  merely  stirring 
the  soil,  that  the  casual  observer  has  supposed  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  manure,  time  of  planting, 
or  something  else  which  he  would  regard  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  stirring  of  the  soil,  as  he  would 
regard  it. 

We  have  an  account  of  a  trial  between  two  cultiva- 
tors who  competed  for  the  greater  success  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  to  soil,  manure,  seed,  &c. 
One  thought  to  excel  by  hoeing  his  lot  twice  a  week, 
aware  of  the  great  advantage  of  frequently  stirring 
the  soil  ;  but  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  he 
had  been  beaten,  and  was  anxious  to  learn  the  man- 
agement of  his  competitor,  which  was  his  own  plan 
carried  to  a  greater  extent,  (or  he  had  hoed  his  lot 
eveTy  morning. 

Farmers  will  find  it  profitable  to  prepare  their  lands, 
and  arrange  their  plants  so  that  most  of  the  labor  in 
destroying  weeds,  and  stirring  the  soil,  so  essential  to 
successful  cultivation,  may  be  done  by  animal  labor. 
In  this  there  will  not  only  be  a  saving  of  expense,  but 
a.  greater  profit  by  a  large  crop,  for  by  the  use  of  a 
cultivator  or  plough  between  rows,  the  soil  will  be 
stirred  deeper  than  by  the  hoe,  and  it  may  be  done 
more  frequently  alto.  A  good  steady  horse,  in  a  well 
arranged  field,  in  the  hoeing  season,  will  do  as  much 
as  several  men.— Boston  Cultivator. 

Profits  of  Farming. 

Timothy  Fisher,  of  Burke,  whose  cheese  has'long 
been  known  in  Boston  as  the  very  best,  gives,  in  the 
Caledonian,  the  following  account  of  the  profits  of 
hu  Dairy  : 

"  I  milked  17  cows  last  summer.  14  new  milch 
cows,  one  3  years  old  farrow  heifer,  and  2  two  year 
olds;  one  coming  into  the  dairy  tho  10th  of  July,  the 
other  the  Uth  of  August.  I  do  not  think  them  any 
better  than  15  new  milch  cows  to  come  in  in  May.  I 
made  3708  pounds  of  hew  milk  cheese. 
Sold  in  Lowell  and  Charlestown,  3408  lbs.  at  10,  els 


per  pound,  £357  68 

Sold  908  lbs  of  butter,  SO  cents,  SI  20 

Sold  3  calves,  for  7  50 

Killed  4  veals,  worth  $  3  each,  IS  00 

Kept  over  7  ealves,  worth  $4  each.  28  00 

K«pt  300  lbs.  of  cheese  for  our  own  use.  9  els,  37  00 
Estimated  that  we  used  850  lbs.  butler  in  the 

family,  at  10  cts,  48  50 


$501  01 

Deduct  for  freight  of  3C14  lbs.  to  Lowell, 
•  30;  and  7  calves  wintered,  $28;  and 
butter  and  cheese  for  our  own  use,  $  75  50,    133  50 

$368  41 

Net  sales  from  dairy  JI3U8  41— average  to  each 


calves,  the  average  would  have  been  to  each  cow 
$33  39.  We  used  all  the  butter  and  cheese,  milk 
and  cream,  we  wanted,  from  said  cows,  through  the 
season. 

Gave  the  cows  no  extra  keeping  summer  or  winter. 

I  have  had  two  hundred  dollars  in  premiums  award- 
ed on  my  cheese  in  Boston,  within  ten  years,  snd  had 
it  sold  at  auction  in  Qoincy  Hall,  at  from  16  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  besides  a  number  of  premiums  in 
this  county." 

For  his  Boston  premiums  Mr.  Fisher  had  the  best 
dairies  in  New  Englaud  to  compete  with.  And  now 
the  best  American  cheese  is  superseding  in  the  Eng- 
lish market  that  of  Holland.  If  cheese-making, 
therefore,  is  a  good  business,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Vermont  may  not  command  the  best  prices  the  world 
affords. 

Mr.  Fisher  adds  another  particular  in  regard  to  his 
farming  that  strikes  us  as  a  little  remarkable,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  I  reaped  3  acres  of  herds-grass,  had  198  bushels 
seed,  which  sold  in  Boston  at  from  $2  75  to  $3  75 — 
amounting  to  $695  00 

Deduct  for  freight  and  commission,  57  50 

    $647  50" 

To  keep  Striped  Buqs  from  Vines.  Sift  Piaster 
of  Paris  on  the  plants  when  the  dew  ia  on,  rubbing  it 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leavea  and  the  bugs  will  not 
touch  them.  If  the  rains  wash  off  the  plaster,  apply 
it  again.  A  neighbor  of  ours  has  tried  it  with  good 
success  for  ten  years. 

Bos»E  Manure.    We  have  found  ground  bones  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  manures. — The  wtt  bone  as 
it  is  called  is  exceedingly  active,  as  well  as  powerful, 
and  has  proved  more  useful  with  us  than  the  best  gua- 
no.   Tli is  kind  is*  made  by  sawing  bone  in  water,  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  costs,  in  Boston,  about 
half  a  dollar  a  bushel.    It  is  particularly  nseful  on 
pens,  used  in  small  quantities,  tending  to  make  them 
productive  and  to  fill  out  the  pod.    We  presume  the 
effect  would  be  similar  on  the  various  kinds  of  Eng- 
lish grain.   Where  it  is  desired  (hat  the  effect  should 
be  lasting,  the  coarse  ground  is  more  profitable,  as  H 
decajs  and  mingles  with  the  soil  more  slowly.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  Boston  at  20  to  35  cents  per  bushel. 
The  effects  of  bone  manure,  on  fruit  trees,  are  very  stri- 
king.   It  not  only  makes  them  productive,  hut  assists 
in  perfecting  the  fruit  of  those  kinds  which  are  apt  to 
fail.     For  Indian  corn  it  is  decidedly  valuable.  But, 
probably,  there  is  no  other  crop,  on  which  ils  influ- 
ence is  so  gteat  as  on  roots,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  relation  to  the  English  Turnip.   Tn  an  exper- 
iment on  turnips,  made  with  fout  different  kinds  of 
manure,  the  bone  dust  produced  the  greatest  crop. 
Next  to  It,  came  hog  manure,  when  very  liberally  ap- 
plied.  But  there  was  thia  advantrge  in  favor  of  tho 
hone — that  the  whole  expense  of  it  did  not  exceed 
that  of  carting  alone,  of  the  hog  manure.    Why  will 
not  some  of  our  readers  make  a  series  of  careful  ex- 
periments the  present  season,  with  this  and  oiher  ma- 
nures, and  give  the  results.    If  carefully  conducted 
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Bearing  Lambs  for  Market 

At  our  request,  Mr.  George  Edwards,  of  Mechan- 
ic vi  lie,  Saratoga  Co.,  has  furnished  us  the  followiog 
account  of  managing  sheep  and  rearing  lambs  for 
market  :— 

"  As  my  farm  is  near  one  of  our  large  markets, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  what  I  call  mtxtd  httsUndry— 
that  is,  sheep,  grain  and  grass — the  soil  a  loam,  high 
and  dry — I  find  the  rearing  of  fat  lambs  tbo  most  prof- 
itable branch  of  farming.  The  ewes  have  generally 
been  bought  in  September,  always  selecting  those  of 
ratlier  coarse  wool,  they  being  larger  and  generally 
the  besi  nurses.  The  rams,  (pure  South  Downs)  are 
put  to  ibem  early  in  November,  and  the  lambs  are 
dropped  about  the  first  of  April.  The  ewes  are  fed 
during  the  winter  with  com  stalks  and  straw,  and 
about  one  month  before  lambing,  and  from  tbenee  till 
they  go  to  pasture,  they  are  each  fed  with  three 
quaru  of  brewer's  grain  per  day. 

Last  year  100  ewes  raised  100  lambs.  The  wool 
which  was  sold  at  Troy,  at  S3  cents  per  lb.,  brought 
$104  75.  Twenty-fire  lambs  sold  at  $2  each,  one 
ram  lamb  $5,  one  do.  $3,  and  the  remaining  seven- 
ty-three at  $  1  75  each.  They  were  all  taken  away 
by  the  last  of  July.  The  ewes  were  sold  to  the 
butchers  at  $  2  each  in  October,  so  that  the  one  hun- 
dred ewes  realized  $400  50. 

It  Is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  tho  Iambs  early,  that 
the  ewes  may  have  time  to  fatten,  so  that  they  may 
be  sold  to  the  butcher  in  the  fall,  giving  room  for  a 
new  flock  which  should  be  brought  in  for  the  next 

S6ILSOU* 

It  is  a  good  mode,  and  ono  which  we  have  frequent- 
ly adopted,  if  we  have  a  piece  of  rye,  which  had  been 
•own  on  a  clover  sod,  (or  where  the  land  was  other- 
wise in  good  order,)  to  plough  the  stubble  the  very 
moment  the  rye  is  off  the  field,  and  sow  turnips.— 
The  furrows  are  first  harrowed  with  a  light  harrow, 
lengthwise,  and  then  crosswise— the  seed  sown  broad- 
cast, 2  pounds  to  the  acre— ending  with  rolling  the 
ground  with  a  very  light  roller.  The  turnip  called 
the  stubble  turnip  is  preferable. 

A  larger  quantity  of  seed  is  sown  than  some  use,  in 
order  to  get  a  good  stand  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of 
the  fly.  1  have  now  procured  one  of  Emery's  seed 
planters  and  shall  probably  sow  the  turnips  in  drills 
henceforth— the  two  rows  two  feet  apart,  to  give 
apace  lo  work  between  them  with  a  Ivorsc  and  small 
plough  or  cultivator.  As  soon  as  the  turnips  are  up 
about  two  inches  we  put  on  the  light  harrows,  pass- 
ing both  ways,  keeping  a  straight  course.  If  the  tur- 
nips are  in  drills,  the  drags  are  only  run  accross  the 
rows.  About  two  days  after  the  harrows  are  run 
over  the  turnips,  they  are  gone  over  with  boes  aod 
thinned  where  they  are  in  bunches. 

Ten  acres  of  turnips,  with  tolerably  even  plants 
will  supply  and  fatten  150  sheep,  and  will  afford  fine 
keep  for  them  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  (if  there  is  no',  much  snow)  at  a  time 
when  pasture  is  generally  abort.  About  one  acre 
should  be  fenced  off  to  commence  with,  and  after 
four  or  five  daya  add  about  one-fourth  of  so  acre  eve- 
ry other  day.    At  first,  the  sheep  will  not  appear  to 


like  the  turnips,  but  after  three  or  four  days  they  will 
eat  them  rapidly.  A  boy  should  be  placed  with  the 
sheep  for  two  or  three  hours  each  day  to  chop  the 
shells— the  sheep  will  fall  baek  and  eat  them  up  clean. 

While  the  sheep  are  in  the  turnips,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  give  them  a  little  cut  hay  in  troughs — say 
about  three  bushels  per  day  for  one  hundred  aod  fifty 
sheep. 

Let  any  man  try  this  plan,  and  if  his  land  is  in 
good  heart,  he  will  not  only  find  his  sheep  get  really 
fat,  but  they  will  leave  the  land  in  fine  condition  for 
a  spring  crop.  It  must  be  observed,  the  more  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  to  keeping  down  the  weeds  the  bet- 
ter the  crop  will  pay  the  cost."— Cultivator. 


Watering  the  Tops  of  Newly  Transplanted  Tree*. 

BY  S.  O.  PERKIN8,  ESQ.  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

If  the  tree  does  not  put  out  shoots  in  the  spring,  at 
the  usual  time,  or  as  soon  as  others  do  that  are  plant- 
ed at  the  same  time,  give  it  one  good  watering  at  the 
roots,  aod  no  more  while  it  remains  in  a  dormant 
slate  ;  but  if  the  bark  remains  fresh,  or  does  not  turn 
black,  teeth  the  head  and  body  with  a  watering  put  or 
syrioge  every  evening  at  sundown,  until  it  begins  to 
shoot  or  grow,  when  you  may  cease  watering  tho 
head,  and  water  the  roots  if  required.  I  have  had 
trees  to  remain  until  the  last  of  July  without  putting 
out  a  leaf  or  shoot  of  any  kind,  aod  after  that  become 
as  fine  specimens  as  any  in  my  garden. 

Watering  the  head  and  body  of  a  tree  that  is  tardy 
in  putting  forth  its  shoots,  is  the  safest,  and  iudeed 
the  only  sure  mode  of  bringing  them  out,  while  con- 
tinued watering  of  the  roots  is  almost  sute  destruc- 
tion to  them. 

Trees  planted  on  a  south  wall  or  fence,  that  do  not 
put  out  shoots  in  due  season,  should  be  covered  for 
several  hours  when  the  sun  is  out,  if  the  weather  be 
warm.  The  leaves  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  suc- 
tion pump,  which  draws  up  the  moisture  from  its 
roots  and  produces  its  increased  growth,  whereas  a 
tree  without  leaves,  and  that  is  not  already  attached 
to  the  ground,  has  no  means  of  carrying  off  the  mois- 
ture from  the  roots.  For  example,  of  two  branches 
of  equal  size  and  weight,  the  one  with  leaves  and  the 
other  without  them,  arc  placed  in  vessels  containing 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  one  having  leaves  will  take  tip  the  greater  part  of 
the  liquid,  while  the  other  will  consume  comparative- 
ly little. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  I  imported  from  Paris  210 
pear  trees  on  quince  stocks,  whose  roots,  on  their  ar- 
rival, 1  found  to  be  entirety  black  and  dead.  1  shaved 
off  with  a  drawing  knife  alt  the  roots  down  to  the 
stump.  These  J  planted  in  trenches,  tying  them  to 
cross-bars  to  keep  them  firm,  and  then  filled  up  the 
trench  with  good  soil.  The  beads  and  bodiea  of  those 
trees  were  regularly  washed  in  dry  weather,  until 
they  began  to  sprout,  which  most  of  them  did  in  abun- 
dance during  the  anmmer,  and  I  finally  saved  out  of 
the  whole  number,  174,  which  become  as  well  rooted, 
and  as  good  trees  as  any  in  my  garden. 

This  has  happened  more  than  once.  Three  or  four 
I  years  ago,  I  imported  among  other  trees,  twenty  plum 
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trees,  froin  six  to  seven  feet  high,  the  heads  of  which 
had  been  budded  the  previous  year  in  France.  These 
buds  bad  grown  from  nine  to  twelve  inehes  long,  and 


were  perfectly  fresh  when  they  arrived,  but  the  roots 
on  examination  were  fonnd  entirely  dead.  Two  of 
these  I  gave  away.  One  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
the  other  seventeen,  I  planted  in  my  garden,  having 
cut  oat  all  the  roots  that  had  fibres,  they  being  entire- 
ly dead.  One  of  my  men  said  I  might  as  well  plant 
my  walking  stick.  Sixteen  of  these  are  now  flourish- 
ing trees,  well  grown  and  well  rooted,  new  rools  be- 
ing  induced  by  means  of  washing  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  will  please  suoh  of  our 
readers  as  like  plain,  sensible  advice,  from  a  thor- 
oughly practical  man.  Wc  have  ourselves  seen  with 
great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  the  trees  referred  to 
a*  having  been  so  successfully  transplanted  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  under  what  were  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. The  great  advantage  of  the  mode  he 
practices,  of  watering  the  bark,  and  not  watering  the 
roots  of  a  tree,  in  a  .half  dormant  state,  our  correspon- 
dent thoroughly  convinced  us  of  in  his  own  garden.— 
Dokhm&'s  Horticulturist 


a  Book  of  Um  Farm. 

Churning. 

The  temperature  at  which  cream  is  put  into  the 
churn  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  time  which 
the  butter  will  take  to  make,  and  also  on  the  weight 
of  butter  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  cream.  It 
has  been  found  that  55°  Fahrenheit  is  the  lemperatnre 
which  best  attains  these  ends,  and  it  is  one  easily  at- 
tained in  a  cool  apartment  early  of  a  summer  morning. 

should  be  done  slowly  at  first,  until  the 
completely  broken— that  is,  rendered 
a  uniform  mass — when  it  becomes  thinner,  and  the 
churning  is  felt  to  be  easier.   During  the  breaking  of 
the  cream  a  good  deal  of  gas  is  evolved,  which  is  usu- 
ally let  off  by  a  small  spigot-hole,  if  the  churn  be 
tight,  such  as  a  barrel-churn  ;  bnt  in  other  churns, 
which  have  a  cover,  the  air  escapes  of  itself.  When 
the  motion  of  churning  is  rotatory,  it  should  be  contin- 
ued in  the  same  direction,  and  not  changed  backward 
and  forward.   1  am  not  sore  that  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son can  be  given  for  continuing  uniform  motion,  but 
the  opinion  is  that  the  butter  is  formed  more  simulta- 
neously, and  that  the  backward  and  forward  motions 
arc  apt  to  make  the  buttter  soft.    It  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  wbeo  the  motion  is  uniform  and  rather  slow, 
the  butter,  whenever  it  is  formed,  is  felt  to  stop  the 
agitators  at  once.    After  the  cream  has  been  broken, 
the  motion  maybe  a  little  increased,  and  continued 
m>  until  a  change  is  beard  in  the  sound  within  the 
churn,  from  a  smooth  to  a  barsh  tone,  and  until  an 
unequal  resistance  is  felt  to  be  given  to  the  agitators. 
The  butter  may  soon  be  expected  to  form  after  this, 
and,  by  increasing  the  motion  a  little  more,  it  will 
form  the  sooner,  and  the  moment  it  is  formed  the  mo- 
should  cease.    The  rate  of  motion  in  churning 
»  is  of  some  impottance,  for,  when  performed 
» slowly,  a  longer  time  will  be  spent  in  churning 
than  is  necessary,  snd  the  butter  will  be  sttong- tasted. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  the  motion  is  too  rapid,  Hie 
butter  will  be  soft  and  frothy,  when  the  churning  Is 
said  to  have  burst.  In  very  warm  weather,  and  when 
the  cream  is  put  in  too  warm,  the  churning  is  liable 
to  hurst  with  any  degree  of  fast  motion,  and  hence 
the  judgment  is  required  to  be  exercised  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  suppose  that  the  most  proper  motion 
in  churning  has  never  been  ascertained  by  experiment, 
and  to  determine  which  would  probably  be  tedious, 
but  it  would  be  worth  while  being  tried.  When  but- 
ter forms  from  cream  in  %  of  an  honr  to  1  hour  churn- 
ing, it  is  satisfactory  work ;  when  it  comes  much 
sooner  it  will  be  soft,  and  when  much  later  it  will  be 
strong-tasted.  The  temperature,  by  agitation  during 
churning,  rises  three  or  four  degrees. 

Butter  assumes  a  texture  according  as  it  has  been 
treated.  When  burst  in  the  churning,  it  is  not  only 
soft  but  frothy,  and  on  being  cut  with  the  knife  seems 
as  if  it  could  be  compressed  into  much  less  bulk.— 
When  churned  too  rapidly,  especially  in  warm  weath- 
er, the  churning  may  not  advance  to  the  degree  of 
bursting,  but  the  butter  will  always  continue  soft  and 
never  assume  a  firmness,  though  worked  up  with  ever 
so  much  care,  and  in  the  coolest  manner ;  and,  when 
one  piece  is  separated  from  another,  they  are  drawn 
asunder  with  a  jagged  surface,  snd  stick  to  the  knife 
that  cuts  them.  Soft  butter  will  not  keep  long, 
whether  salted  or  fresh.  When  over-churned — that 
is,  when  the  churning  has  been  continued  after  the 
butter  bad  been  formed,  it  becomes  soft,  not  unlike 
the  state  when  it  is  too  rapidly  churned.  When  prop- 
erly churned,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  temperature, 
butter  becomes  firm  with  very  little  working,  sod  is 
tenacious ;  bnt  its  most  desirable  state  is  that  of  waxy, 
when  it  is  easily  moulded  into  any  shape,  and  may  bo 
drawn  out  a  considerable  length  before  breaking.  It 
is  only  in  ibis  state  that  butter  has  the  rich  nutty  fla- 
vor and  smell,  which  impart  so  high  a  degree  of 
pleasure  in  partaking  of  it.  To  judge  of  butter,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  taste  it— the  smooth,  unctuous  feel 
on  rubbing  a  small  piece  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  expresses  at  once  its  richness  of  quality ;  the 
nutty  smell  indicates  a  similar  taste  ;  and  the  bright, 
glistening,  cieam-colorcd  surface  shows  it  to  be  in  a 
clean  state. 

What  I  have  stated  in  reference  to  the  making  of 

butter,  applies  especially  to  that  obtained  from  cream 
alone,  and  from  cream  in  the  usual  state  for  butter- 
namely,  after  it  has  become  sout  by  keeping  ;  but 
butter  can  be  obtained  from  sweet  cream  as  well, 
though  churning  renders  its  buttermilk  sour,  as  well 
as  that  alwaya  is  from  sour  cream.  To  have  butter 
in  perfection  from  sweet  cream,  it  should  be  churned 
every  day  ;  and,  as  the  supply  of  cream  daily  is  usu- 
ally very  limited,  a  smaller  chum  than  usual  is  most 
convenient  to  be  used  ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is, 
pei haps,  none  better  than  the  table-churn,  by  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  which,  being  placed  in  a  vessel, 
the  temperature  of  the  cream  can  be  regulated  in  all 
seasons.  I  sec  it  alleged  in  advertisements  of  churns 
of  similar  construction  to  this,  that  butter  may  bo 
made  from  cream  in  10  or  12  minutes.  I  have  made 
several  experiments  with  tuch  a  table-churn,  in  churn- 
ing cream  at  different  teuipcraturet>,  and  with  different 
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velocities,  but  Deter  obtained  good  butter  in  lens  than 
30  minutes  ;  and,  when  foiracd  so  quickly  as  in  15 
minulea,  the  butter  was  as  soft  as  froth.    I  have 
heard  it  alleged  that  butter  of  the  finest  quality  can- 
not be  obtained  from  s«  eel  cream  ;  but  the  allegation,  I 
suspect,  is  made  by  persons  who  have  little  cxpcr.cncc 
of  butter  from  sweet  cream.    So  far  am  I  from  coin- 
ciding in  this  opinion,  that  I  know  butter  of  the  iich- 
est  quality,  and  of  the  finest  flavor  and  appearance, 
can  be  made  from  sweet  cream.    Were  this  bolter 
not  necessarily  good,  would  the  nobles  of  the  land 
have  it  upon  their  tables  every  rooming »    It  is  true 
that  sweet  cream  requires  longer  churning  than  sour, 
still,  butter  is  obtained  from  it  in  from  30  to  40  min- 
utes ;  and,  if  it  is  an  unprofitable  mode  of  using 
cream,  that  is  a  different  question.    For  my  own 
taste,  I  would  never  desire  better  butler,  all  the  year 
round,  than  that  churned  every  morning  in  a  small 
churn  from  sweet  cream.    Such  butter,  on  new  baked 
oat-cake,  cooled,  with  a  little  virgin  flower-honey,  and 
a  cup  of  hot,  strong  cofiee,  mollified  with  crysUhzed 
sugar  and  cream,  such  as  the  butler  had  been  made 
from,  is  a  breakfast  worth  partaking  of,  but  can  sel- 
dom be  obtained. 


Profitable  Garden. 

We  sec  it  staled,  in  some  of  our  exchanges,  that 
the  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  by  judicious  and 
skillful  management,  raises  from  a  single  acre  of  land 
sufficient  produce  to  support  his  family,  cows, several 
pigs,  and  a  stock  of  poultry.    Of  course  this  can  be 
done  only  by  a  systematic  course  of  treatment.  His 
success,  however,  is  no  greater  than  that  of  one  of 
our  citizens,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Potter,  who  has  a  small 
garden  attached  to  his  residence  which  measures  only 
32  by  28  feet.    This  small  strip  of  land  was  set  out 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  with  quince  bushes, 
pear  and  plum  trees.    The  last  year,  Mr.  P.  gathered 
from  his  trees  more  than  a  bushel  of  plums,  a  good 
ciop  of  pears,  and  sold  forty-five  dollars  worth  of 
quinces,  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  young  quince  trees 
raised  by  turning  under  the  limbs  of  the  old  bushes. 
Mr.  Poller's  trealment  of  the  land  is  very  simple  and 
cheap.    The  only  manure  he  uses  is  salt  mud,  roiten 
leaves  and  urine.    His  success  is  wonderful,  and  if 
others  desire  ihe  same  they  must  tske  ihe  same  courso 
to  c-.isure  it. — Daneers  Courier. 


toes  and  other  roots.    In  IS4G,  I  mowed  of  first  crop 
hay,  over  130  tons,  reaped  500  bushels  of  grain,  400 
bushels  of  oats,  husked  800  bushels  of  shelled  corn, 
gathered  over  1000  bushels  of  choice  sound  potatoes, 
and  the  usual  large  crops  of  oilier  roots,    last  year, 
a  bad  hay  season,  I  mowed  over  100  tons,  harvested 
800  bushels  of  grain,  husked  some  1200  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  dug  1500  bushels  of  sound  choice  pota- 
toes, 500  bushels  of  carrols,  400  bushels  of  parsnip3, 
and  1500  bushels  of  turnips.    Sold,  within  the  last 
iwo  years,  $  1500  worth  of  calile  aud  swine,  $  1000 
worth  of  bulter,  lard,  &c,  and  have  now  on  band 
more  than  30  head  of  superior  cattle,  and  a  large  stock 
of  the  finest  swine.    There  is  now  on  the  ground  over 
30  acres  of  winter  grain.    I  have  hauled  oat,  and 
stacked  on  the  field,  barnyard  manure,  made  on  the 
place,  sufficient  to  plant  6  acres  of  potatoes,  this 
spring,  leaving  more  than  enough  well  rotted  for  the 
gardens,  and  the  nsual  crop  of  carrots,  &c,  Ac.  I 
seldom  apply  any  manure  lo  the  corn  crop,  and  it  is 
wholly  out  of  Ihe  qnestion  to  the  oats  on  my  land. — 
Now  does  not  this  appear  almost  incredible  on  so 
small  a  farm'    But  it  is  susceptible  of  belief,  when 
it  is  known  that  I  soil  my  cattle  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  which  permits  the  cropping  and  mow- 
ing of  nearly  all  tho  land." 


A  Productive  Farm. 

James  Gowcn,  Esq  ,  well  known  as  a  spirited,  and 
successful  farmer  near  Philadelphia,  whose  farm 
(Mt.  Airy)  is  now  the  scat  of  an  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, under  the  care  of  Professor  Wilkinson,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  American  Farmer*'  Cabinet,  states 
thai  though  bred  to,  and  had  long  been  in  business  in 
the  city,  and  meeting  with  many  unexpected  dimcul- 
ties,  when  he  commenced  farming,  and  having  much 
to  learn,  nevertheless,  by  unliring  perseverance  in  a 
systematic  course  of  culture,  at  length  brought  his 
farm,  of  only  150  acres,  to  produce  as  follows  :  "  For 
years  past,"  says  he,  •'  I  have  kept  some  40  or  50 
head  of  calllo,  during  which  time  I  filled  barns  wilh 
hay,  aud  grain  cribs  with  corn,  cellar  pits  with  pota- 


Productiveiieti  of  Strawberries. 

To  one  who  raises  for  market  it  is  quite  easential  to 
raise  such  a  variety  as  will  yield  a  surplus  of  a  hund- 
red per  cent,  above  the  cost  of  raising, rather  lhan  one 
that  will  yield  no  such  surplus  al  all  ;  and  the  home 
cultivator  wishes  to  get  as  much  for  bis  labor  and  land 
as  practicable.    Hovey's  Seedling,  it  is  said,  ha*, 
yielded  2000  quarts,  or  more  than  62  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Old  Hudson  (of  Cincinnati)  which  is  probably 
the  most  productive  of  all  strawberries  as  yet  cultiva- 
ted, bas  produced,  according  lo  Nicholas  Longuortl*, 
at  the  rate  of  5000  quarts,  or  156  bushels  per  acre. — 
Burr's  Late  Prolific,  a  new  variety  lately  originated 
at  Columbos,  Ohio,  it  is  stsled,  yielded  35  quarts  on 
a  bed  6  feet  by  20,  which  is  about  240  bushels  per 
acre  ;  it  doubtless  received  the  best  possible  culture, 
h  would  be  very  interesting,  and  of  great  value  to 
know  ihe  comparative  product ivenesa  of  the  different 
varieties  of  strawberry,  raised  side  by  side,  and  treat- 
ed precisely  alike.— Exrhonge  paper. 


Peaches  on  Plum  Stools. 

We  have  made  nome  remarks  in  this  number,  upon 
grafting  Pear  scions  on  ihe  Apple.    There  is  another 
braaehof  Iruit  culture,  which  has,  as  yet,  obtained 
little  attention  among  us,  that  is,  the  culture  of  the 
peach  and  apricot  on  tho  plum  Mock.— The  peach  and 
apricot  do  not  flourish  so  well  in  our  climate  as  in  oth- 
er parts  of  New  England  farther  south,  but  the  plain 
is  perfectly  hardy  wilh  us.    It  is  slower  in  its  growth 
than  the  peach,  and  hence  mipht  induce,  by  us  sup- 
plying a  less  quantity  of  sap  lhan  the  roots  of  the 
peach  itself,  a  more  slow  and  hardy  growth  ol  the 
peach  grafted  into  it.    In  England,  according  to  ae- 
bed  in  thai  country,  this  plan  is  pursued 
nub  succew.    The  irecs  are  somewhat  dwarfed  in 
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not  quite  so  long  lived,  bot  they 
produce  fruit  moeh  earlier  sad  more  abundantly  while 
they  live. — Maine  Farmer. 


Thorough  Cultivation  is  the  only  sure  means  of 
success  in  farming  operations.  To  a  want  of  this, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
failure  of  farmers  to  realise  the  hopes  with  which 
they  commeuce  (heir  operations.  A  good  deal  of 
land  poorly  cultivated  will  keep  any  man  poor,  whilo 
a  much  more  limited  quantity,  made  highly  produc- 
tive, it  properly  managed,  is  sure  to  be  profitable. 
There  arc  cases  to  be  found,  when  single  acres  arc 
made  to  give  a  greater  income  than  whole  farms  in 
their  vicinity.  But,  it  is  objected  by  some,  that  they 
must  do  as  they  do,  because  they  have  not  the  means 
tor  high  culture.  Let  such  try  an  experiment,  begin- 
ning with  a  small  piece  of  ground,  such  as  they  have 
the  means  of  bringing  up,  and  put  it  into  a  state  of 
high  productiveness. — Let  them  aim,  each  successive 
year  to  add  something  to  the  extent  of  ground  which 
ihey  have  in  ibis  productive  stale.  Patience  and  per- 
severance will  effect  wonders.  In  a  few  years  tbey 
will  realize  the  benefits  of  this  system,  and  each  suc- 
cessive year  the  profits  of  it  will  ensble  them  to  ex- 
it more  and  more.    Try  it  and  see.— AT.  E. 


Soap  as  a  Manors.— T.Dalton,  a  silk  dyer,  saysjn 
the  London  Agricultural  Gazelle,  that  he  uses  15  cwt. 
of  soap  weekly  to  discharge  the  oily  matter  from  the 
milk,  and  forming  of  itself  a  kiod  of  soap,  the  whole  of 
which  yields  from  lour  to  six  thousand  gallons  of 
strong  soapsuds  per  week.  This  he  has  lately  applied 
to  his  farm,  and  "  its  e fleets  are  most  extraordinary." 
ft  has  been  used  only  one  season,  and  its  results  can- 
not be  accurately  given  ;  but  he  considers  it  more 
powerful  than  any  other  manure.— Southern  Planter. 

Many  barrels  of  strong  soap  suds  are  annually 
thrown  into  ihe  gutter  and  run  to  waste  from  every 
farmers  laundry.  Could  not  these  be  pouted  on  the 
manure  heap,  or  otherwise  saved  to  increase  his 
"  bank,"  and  thus  help  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  foreign  manorea  t— Farmer*'  Cabinet. 

Iaon  Fences.  Iron  wire  is  now  used  in  the  con- 
struction offences,  and  the  Westminister  (Md.)  Car> 
roltonian  gives  the  following  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  adapted  to  thin  purpose  :— 

"The  posts  are  about  one  half  the  ordinary  sixe, 
planted  firmly  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  apart,  with 
nine  strands  of  wiredrawn  tightly  through  a  half-inch 
auger  bole,  and  lightly  plugged  at  each  hole;  the 
wire  is  of  the  sixe  of  that  used  for  the  handle  of  the 
Yankee  bucket,  and  to  combine  them  more  firm,  wire 
of  a  lighter  description  is  wound  through  the  middle, 
which  prevents  the  hogs  from  separating  them  and 
creeping  through.  The  whole  expense  of  this  feuce 
does  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  pannel  of  ten 
feet ;  and  for  neatness  and  durability,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  timber." 

The  Senate  of  Connecticut  has  appropriated  $  10,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  two 


The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,~Tlmradmr,  May  »5. 

At  market,  190  Beef  Cattle,  18  pair*  Working  Oxen,  25 
Cows  and  Calves,  GOO  Sheep,  and  2050  Swine. 

Paicas.  Beef  Cattle— la  consequcnoe  of  the  large  num- 
ber at  market  Monday,  have  not  much  advanced.  We  quote 
extra,  87;  first  quality,  86  50  a  6  75 ;  second,  86  a  6  25. 

Working  Or**— Sale*  at  #72,  90,  92  and  8110. 

Cote*  and  Calrcs— Sales  at  823,  25,  28,  31,  35,  and  537. 

KAeep-82  25,  275,  3  50  and  S4  2S. 

Stcint — Lots  to  peddle  4  a  4Jc  for  Sow?,  and  5  a  5Jo  for 
Barrows.   At  retail  from  5  to  lc— Daily  Advrrtuer. 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET,— May  2 1. 

At  Market,  1400  Beef  Cattle,  (all  from  the  South ;)  600 
Hogs,  and  10O0  Sheep  and  Lamb*. 

Paicss — Bttf  Cattle  have  been  retailing  during  the  week 
at  86  a  7  25per  100  lbs.  An  active  demand  prevailed,  and 
only  about  100  head  remain  unsold. 

Sheep  and  Lambt —  More  plenty  and  cheaper.  Sales  of 
■Sheep  at  81  75  a  3  to  4  50,  as  in  quality.  Lambs,  81  90  a 
2  75  to  83  25.   300  unsold.— Jour,  of  Comm. 


FANEU IX 

WHOLES  ALB. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.  8  a 
Mutton,  1st  qua].  7 


2d  "  »  4  a 
Lamb*,  eacb,  3  00  a 
Veal,  lb*,  5  a 

Pip,  roaming,  1  00  a 
Chickens,  pair,  75  a 
Turkeys,  75  a 

(icese,  mongrel,  1  25  a 
Pigeons,  dosen,  1  25  a 
Perk,  per  100th-.  H  00  a 
Lard,be»l,pr.bbL650  a 
Western,  keg,  7  50  a 
Butter,  lump,  lb.  25  a 
do.  firkin,  20  a 
Cheese,  new  milk,  8  a 
do.  four  meal,  5  a 
—  a 


HALL  MARKET. 

Apples,  barrel,   2  50  a 
do.    dried,  lb.    5  a 
Beans,  bush.,     1  50  a 
Pea*,  busbel,      2  60  a 
Potatoes,  barrel, 
Eastport,       3  50  a 
Cuimmiii,       2  50  a 
SEED— Retail. 
Clover,North.lb.  10  a 
Southern,  8  a 

White  Duteh, 
Lucerne,  or  French. 


14 
10 
6 

400 
8 

1*5 
125 
125 
150 
1  50 
700 
750 
800 
28 
25 
10 
6 
14 


Herdsgrass.butb  3  75 
Red  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,       1  25  a 
Southern,         65  a 
Orchard  Grav,     —  a 
Fowl  Meadow,  2  50  a 


3  GO 
6 

1  75 
300 

375 

2  75 

12 
9 
25 
33 
400 


250 


WOOL.     Baston,  May  24. 

Sales  of  fleece  and  pulled  have  been  made  the  past  week 
to  some  extent,  at  about  the  same  rates  as  have  previously 
been  obtained.  Some  lota  fleece  have  been  sold  at 
prices.  A  lot  of  130,000  lbs.  New-  York  and  Ohio  I 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  on  Friday  lost,  at 
ing  from  294  a  36}c  per  lb.  cash. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  wash'd  lb.  38 


American  full  blood 

do  3-4 

do  12 

do      1-4  and 
fsmyrnia,  washed, 

do  unwashed, 
Brnjrasi,  unwashed, 
Buenos  Ayerv,  unpicked, 


do 

do 


Super, 

do 

do 

do 

No.  1 

do 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

do 

3 

do 

do 

do 

35 
31 
29 
25 
16 
8 
7 
6 
33 
30 
26 
20 
14 


42 
37 
33 
31 
28 
20 
14 
9 
14 
35 


15 


— Cornier. 

Borrow,  May  57.  The  quotations  of  the  Daily  Advertiser 
are  higher  than  thore  of  Courier,  as  follows:— 


Saxony  fleeces, 
Fnll  blood, 

4  a  1  blood, 
Common  1-1  blood, 
Lambs',  Superfine, 

do     No.  1 

do     No.  2 

do     No.  3 

FOB 

Smvrna  wafheU*. 

Do.  unwa«hcd, 
Bengasi, 
Buenos  Ayrc*, 
Crimea, 
Mexican, 


42 
37 
33 
28 
30 
27 
20 
0 

18 
10 
8 
6 
8 


374 

38 

30 

33 

29 

23 

12 

21 
14 
9 
15 
10 
13 


Lojcdou,  ]>|av  12.   Supplies  abundant  and  prices  on  tbe 
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Domestic  Economy. 

TO  RENEW  OLD  BREAD  OR  CAKE. 

Fill  a  bread  steamer  about  half  full  of  water,  and 
lay  the  dry  bread  on  it,  and  set  it  on  the  fire,  where 
it  will  steam  tho  bread  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hoar ;  then  wrap  the  bread  in  a  towel,  and  let  it 
remain  till  dry.  In  this  way,  bread  that  is  old  and  dry 


cannot  be  procured,  soak  the  bread  in  cold  water 
till  it  lias  absorbed  sufficient  water  to  be  moist  inside 
— then  put  it  in  a  bake  pan,  without  any  cover,  and 
heat  it  Tory  hot.  If  broken  pieces  of  bread  are  put 
in  the  oven,  five  or  six  hours  after  baking,  and  ruaked, 
they  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  Soar,  heavy  bread, 
treated  m  this  manner,  will  make  very  decent  cakes 
and  puddings,  provided  there  is  enough  saleratus 
used  in  making  them  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
bread .  Rich  cake,  that  has  wine  or  brandy  in  it,  will 
remain  good  in  cold  weather  several  months,  if  it  is 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  day  in  which  it  is  to 
he  eaten,  put  it  in  a  cake  pan,  and  set  it  in  a  bake  pan 
that  has  half  a  pint  of  water  in  it— set  on  the  bake  pan 
cover,  and  let  the  cake  bake  till  it  is  heated  very  hot. 
Let  it  get  cold  before  catting  it.— American  Housewife. 

CEMENT  POR  BROKEN  CHINA,  GLASS,  AND 
EARTHEN-WARE. 

Rub  the  edge  of  the  china  or  glass  with  the  beaten 
White  of  an  egg.  Tie  very  finely  powdered  quick  lime 
in  a  muslin  bag,  and  sift  it  thick  over  the  edges  of  the 
dishes  thai  have  been  previously  rubbed  with  the  egg. 
Match  and  bind  the  pieces  together,  and  let  it  remain 
bound  several  weeks.  This  is  good  cement  for  every 
kind  of  crockery  but  thick,  heavy  glass  and  coarse 
earthen-ware;  the  former  cannot  he  cemented  with 
any  thing ;  for  the  latter,  white  paint  will  answer.— 
Paint  and  match  the  broken  edges  together,  and  let 
them  remain  until  tho  paint  becomes  dry  and  hard. — 
Milk  is  a  good  cement  for  crockery — the  pieces  should 
be  matched,  and  bounJ  together  tight,  then  put  in 
cold  milk,  and  the  milk  set  where  it  will  boil  for  half 
an  hoar ;  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  crock- 
ery remain  till  the  milk  is  cold.  Let  the  crockery 
remain  bound  for  several  weeks.  The  Chinese  meth- 
od of  mending  broken  china,  is  to  grind  flint  glass,  on 
a  paihter*s  stone,  till  it  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  ;  then  beat  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  to  a 
froth,  and  lay  it  on  the  broken  pieces,  match  and  bind 
them  together  firmly,  and  let  them  remain  several 
weeks.  It  is  said  that  no  art  will  then  be  able  to 
break  it  in  the  same  place.— U. 


TO  LOOSEN  THE  STOPPLES 


Dip  the  end  of  a  feather  in  oil,  and  rob  it  round  the 
stopple,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  then  pot 
the  bottle  about  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  fire,  having 
the  mouth  towards  it.  The  heat  will  cause  the  oil  to 
ran  down  between  tho  stopple  and  mouth  of  the  bot- 
tle. When  warm,  strike  the  bottle  gently  on  both 
sides,  with  any  light  wooden  instrument  that  you  rosy 
happen  to  have.   If  the  stopple  cannot  be  taken  out 


with  the  hand  at  the  end  of  this  process,  repeat  it, 
and  you  will  finally  succeed  by  persevering  in  it,  how- 
ever firmly  it  may  be  wedged  to.— is*. 

To  Cook  Parsnips.  Persons  who  have  never  eat- 
en parsnips  cooked  according  to  the  following  mode, 
have  no  idea  what  an  excellent  dish  they  arc  Scrape 


just  enough  water  to  cover  them  till  thoroughly  done. 
Then  put  in  a  piece  of  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and 
pepper.  Beat  up  an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  pour  over  them.  They  are  then  ready  to  dish 
up.  Parsnips  are  likewise  very  good,  split  once  and 
roasted  with  pork  in  the  dripping  pan. — S.  Planter. 


Preserving  Butter.  The  farmers  in  the 
of  (Jdoey,  in  the  coonty  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  prac- 
tice the  following  method  of  curing  their  batter,  which 
gives  it  a  great  superiority  over  that  of  their 


Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part 
of  sugar,  and  one  part  of  saltpetre  :  take  one  ounce 
of  this  composition  for  sixteen  ounces  of  butter  ;  work 
it  well  into  the  mass  and  close  it  up  for  use.  The 
butter  with  this  mixture  appeals  of  a  rich  marrowy 

tie  hardness,  nor  tastes  sally.    Dr.  Anderson  says, 

"  I  have  ate  batter  cured  with  the  above  composition, 
I  that  has  been  kept  three  years,  and  it  was  as  i 
as  at  first. "  Bat  it  mast  be  noted  that  butt 
cured,  requires  to  stand  three  weeks  or  a  month  be- 
fore it  is  began  to  be  used  ;  if  ft  be  sooner  opened, 
the  salts  are  not  sufficiently  blended  with  it ;  and 
sometimes  the  coolness  of  the  nitre  will  then  be  per- 
ceived, which  totslly  disappears  afterwards. 


To  Make  Stboho  Tea.  A  constant  reader  says  :- 
"  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  way  to 
make  good  tea  is,  first  to  pour  the  boiling  water  into 
the  pot,  and  then  pnt  in  the  tea,  not  mixing  it  at  all . 
The  reason  is  obvious;  for,  of  coarse,  the  hottest 
water  is  on  top,  where  the  steam  rises,  when  the  tea 
is  better  infused,  and  the  flavor  drawn  out  more  prop- 
erly.' 
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For  tbo  School  Journal. 

Moral  Education. 

HO.  VI. 

Oar  last  number  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Contetenu  in  the  Common  School, 
tod  the  means  provided  to  aid  the  teacher  in  that  im- 
portant work  were  distinctly  shown.  These  consist- 
ed principally  of  a  series  of  reading-books  for  early 
youth,  calculated  to  awaken  and  arouse  the  eon* 
science,  and  to  strengthen  it  by  constant  practice, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  furnished  regnlarly-progress- 
ive  reading  exercises,  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  yoong  minds.*  A  great  variety  of  topics  for  the 
exercise  of  the  conscience  are  necessarily  introduced 
into  these  books.  But  the  following  are  the  points  on 
which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  : 

1.  An  abiding  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity. 

3.  Veneration:  or  cheerful,  prompt, and  entire  obe- 
dience to  parents  and  teachers,  extended,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  Reverence  for 
age  and  station. 

3.  iMtt :  exemplified  by  affection  and  generosity  to 
brothers  and  sisters,  gradually  extending,  in  wider 
circles,  to  school-mates  snd  companions,  to  the  human 
face,  to  all  created  beings,  as  the  progeny  of  the  Uni- 
versal Parent. 

4.  TVuth:  exact  truth,  without  disguise,  exagger- 
ation, or  diminution.  This  moral  eloment  is  consid- 
ered throughout  the  work,  not  so  much  one  of  the 
virtues,  as  the  great  treasure-house,  which  contains 
them  all. 

5.  Forgiveness  of  injuries. 

6.  Purity  of  thought  and  feeling  shown  to  be  as  in- 
dispensable as  correctness  of  action. 

This  sort  of  discipline  of  the  conscience  has  been 
ssdly  overlooked,  both  in  schools  snd  in  families.  It 
has  been  well  observed,  that  "  there  is  but  one  high 
school,  that  in  which  the  heart  is  educated."  In 
those  that  have  usurped  the  name,  every  thing  else, 
i  would  imagine,  has  been  sttended  to.   There  is 


•  The  work  U  in  four  part*,  which  may  be  uwd  either  sin- 
gly or  in  connexion.  Iu  titlo  in,  "The  Moral  Instructor; 
or  Cnlture  of  the  Heart,  Affections,  and  Intellect,  while 
learning  to  rend.  It  is  not  to  the  men,  but  to  the  riving 
generation,  that  we  look  for  irreat  and  beneficial  chances. 
The  maturity  of  manhood  is  too  inflexible  to  admit  of  being 
re-cast  into  a  new  and  nobler  mould."  The  publiahers  are 
William  D.  Tioknor  «t  Co,  Boston. 


something,  it  is  true,  called  moral  training,  in  many 
of  our  academical  institutions.  The  child  is  called 
on  to  listen  to  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept ; 
but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  with  but  trifling 
effect.  For  that  especial  moral  power,  with  which 
God  has  vested  every  ohild,  lies,  in  most  cases,  pow- 
erless for  want  of  use. 

But  mere  development,  though  absolutely  essential, 
is  not  sufficient.  Nothing  is  more  worthless  than  a 
morality  which  rests  wholly  in  words  and  thoughts. 
It  must  be  carried  into  action.  The  children  must  be 
stirred  up  to  deeds  of  kindness,  of  practical  benevo- 
lence. A  good  teacher  will  find  hourly  opportunities 
of  reducing  to  actual  practice  the  lessons  on  which  the 
conscience  has  been  exercised  from  the  reading-books. 
He  will  point  out  to  his  little  pupils  occasions  for  the 
reciprocal  display  of  generosity,  magnanimity,  and 
good  tempeT  ;  of  sympathy,  gratitude,  or  forgiveness. 
He  will  aid  them  tn  the  formation  of  habits  of  patience 
and  perseverance ;  of  docility  and  order;  of  moral  cour- 
age, self-restraint,  and  firmness  ;  of  punctuality  and 
obedience;  of  fidelity  and  sincerity.  And,  whenever  an 
individual  occasion  occurs  forthe  prac/k*  of  any  of  these 
virtues,  the  teacher  will  produce- a  powerful  effect  on 
all  his  pupils,  by  selecting  the  appropriate  lesson  from 
the  "  Instructor,"  to  be  read  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  school,  all  of  course  being  called  to  give  atten- 
tion, and  to  join  the  moral  catecheiic  exercise  which 


Theory  and  practice  will  thus  be  united.  The  pu- 
pils, in  one  and  the  same  exercise,  will  make  improve- 
ment in  reading  ;  add  to  thetr  sum  of  knowledge  ;  ac- 
quire a  love  for  nature,  a  taste  for  beauty  ;  exercise 
thought  and  develop  their  reasoning  powers ;  and  fi- 
nally, which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  strengthen 
conscience,  and  form  a  habit  of  listening  to  and  carry- 
ing out  its  decisions. 

"  Vocal  Music.  The  introduction  of  vocal  music 
into  the  public  schools  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 
Regarded  merely  as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has  a  favor- 
able bearing  on  public  morals.  Let  tasto  and  skill  in 
this  beautiful  art  be  spread  among  us,  and  every  fam- 
ily will  have  a  new  resource,  home  a  new  attraction, 
intercourse  will  be  more  cheerful, and  an  inno- 


cent public  amusement  be  furnished  to  the  communi- 
ty. Public  amusements,  by  bringing  multitudes  to- 
gether to  kindle  with  one  emotion,  have  a  humanizing 
influence  ;  and,  among  these  bonda  of  society,  none 
produces  so  much  unmixed  good  as  music.  What  a 
fulness  of  enjoyment  has  our  Creator  placed  within 
our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an 
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which  may  bo  shaped  into  sweet  sounds!  And  yet 
this  goodness  is  almost  lost  upon  us,  through  wsnt  of 
culture  of  the  organs  by  which  this  protieion  is  to  bo 
enjoyed. 

"  In  addition  to  this  consideration  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, itast  vocal  music  forms  a  very  interesting 
part  of  divine  worship  ;  and  that,  in  most  Protestant 
churches  it  is  the  only  pnrt  of  the  service  in  which  the 
congregation  can  orally  join.  How  desirable  then, 
that  no  one  be  excluded  from  a  share  in  this  divine 
homage ! 

"  As  a  school  exercise,  music  produces  admirable 
effects.  It  soothes  the  passions  into  peace,  it  allays 
both  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  And,  if  a  moderate 
share  of  time  be  devoted  to  it,  it  will  thus  he  found  to 
hasten  rather  than  retard  other  studies ;  to  cause  a 
gain  of  time  rather  than  a  loss.  Music  ranks  high, 
also,  as  a  mental  discipline."* 

The  absurd  prejudice,  that  a  musical  voice  and  car 
in  limited  by  Providence  to  a  favored  few,  is  fast  dy- 
ing away.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  tnasic  is  tsoght 
as  universally  as  reading  ;  and  wherever  it  has  been 
properly  introduced  into  the  schools  in  this  country, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  want  of  a  musical  ear  ta  the 
exception,  and  the  possession  of  it  the  rule.  The 
cultivation  of  the  voice  ie  generally  deUyed  here  till 
Hi*  too  late.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  to 
attain  strength  and  proficiency  it  must  be  exercised  in 
early  youth,  while  the  organ  is  delicate  and  pliable. 
What  use  should  we  have  of  our  limbs  or  power  of 
speech,  were  both  unpractised  till  the  age  of  16  or  18? 
Yet  ta  not  this  generally  adopted  in  respect  to  mnsic » 

Proper  aongs  for  youth  used  to  be  rare  and  far  be- 
tween. But  this  is  no  longer  an  obstacle.  An  abun- 
dant variety  of  poetry  has  appeared  within  a  few 
years,  suited  to  every  age,  well  calculated  to  strength- 
en family  ties,  awaken  universal  sympathy,  cultivate 
a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  inspire  a  lively 
and  abiding  spirit  of  devotion. 

Music  lends  to  improve  the  heart,  then.  Who  has 
not  felt  its  soothing  and  calming  effects  ?  "  Married 
to  immortal  verse,"  sung  with  words  calculated  to 
awaken  our  better  feelings,  it  produces  the  most  salu- 
tary results.  The  marvellous  effects  occasioned  by 
tho  Marscllaiss  Hymn  and  the  Rans  des  Vachcs  »how 
what  a  powerful  instrument  it  is  capable  of  becoming. 
And  shall  such  an  instrument  be  abandoned  to  vicious 
purposes ;  to  bacchanalian  orgies,  or  incitements  to 
war  and  licentiousness !  I>et  proper  lyric  poetry  be 
selected,  and  music  will  be  the  happy  means  of  re- 
pressing  sensuality  and  of  awakening  the  virtuous 
emotions  and  affections  in  our  youth,  and  of  strength- 
ening and  confirming  them  in  those  of  mature  age. 

Lastly,  vocal  music  forms  a  powerful  aid  to  devo- 
tion. Were  it  to  be  universally  cultivated  through 
the  public  school,  what  an  impetus  it  would  give  eve- 
rywhere to  family  worship!  how  vividly  would  it 
cause  the  holy  flame  In  burn  on  the  domestic  altar  ! 
how  many  would  it  rouse  to  real  devotion,  who  arc 
now  cold,  weary  listeners,  almost  overcome  with 
ennui  1  Dvmond. 


•  Teachtra  Msnnsl. 


Plans  for  School  Houses. 
We  had  made  some  preparation  to  redeem  the  prom- 
ise made  in  our  last  respecting  school  houses,  when 
we  were  informed  that  tbe  subject  had  been  referred, 
in  this  County,  to  a  Committee  able  and  disposed  to 
doitjostice.  See  notice  of  tho  proceedings  of  the 
Educational  Conventions.  Having  reason  to  expect 
a  report  from  that  Committee  in  season  for  oar  next 
number,  and  presuming  that  all  the  particulars  men- 
tioned by  our  correspondent  will  receive  attention  in 
it,  we  let  the  subject  rest  for  the  present,  and  defer 
the  publication  of  a  sketch  received  from  another 
source. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number  we  have 
had,  in  thia  part  of  the  State,  several  Educational 
Conventions,  which  were  rendered  patieularly  attract- 
ive a»d  useful  by  the  attendance  of  tbe  Slate  Super- 
intendent. Tbe  first  was  held  at  Waitsfield,  May 
31.  We  have  received  no  official  account  of  tbe  do- 
ings of  thia  meeting,  but  learn  tbst  tbe  attendance 
was  large  and  the  meeting  animated.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Governor  Eaton  and  other  gentle- 
men.  That  of  bis  Excellency  was  chiefly  to  Teaob- 

On  June  2d,  the  Orange  county  Common  School 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Williamstown. 
The  following  are  the  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year  : 

Hon.  J.  K.  Parish  President. 
Gen.  E.  Roes,  Vice  President. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Rec.  Secretary. 
Dr.  I.  Morse,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Taylor, ) 

J.  M.  Flint.  >  Directors. 

R.  S.  Howard,  j 

Tbe  official  account  of  the  meeting  says  : — 

The  Convention  was  addieased  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
On  "  Teachers'  Hindrances"— folio  wed  by  discussion 
by  Mr.  Flint  snd  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Bishop  made  statements  respecting  "  The 
SchoolJovrnal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist,"  its  origin, 
design,  and  importance. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  adop- 
ted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Commons  Schools 
is  one  of  paramount  importance. 

8.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  best  means  of  awa- 
kening an  interest  in  Common  Schools  and,  promoting 
their  improvement  is  the  circulation  ef  the  Sehool 
Jonrnal,  and  consequently  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Su- 
perintendent, Prudential  Committee,  and  Teacher  to 
aid  in  extending  its  circulation. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Teacher  w  ho  exerts  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  qualify  himself  for  teaching,  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor. 

4.  Resolved,  That  Teachers  must  rely  principally 
upon  their  own  faithfulness  and  superior  qualifications 
to  raise  their  wages. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  recommond  every  sehool  dis- 
trict to  furnish  its  house  with  large  blackboards,  globe, 
and  Mitchell's  outline  maps. 
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The  Convention  then  listened  to  a  very  able  ad- 
dress from  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Eaton,  on  the 
Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Education  of  iho  ris- 
ing generation. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  the  assembly  dispersed 
with  a  happy  impression  in  favor  ot  the  efforts  making 
to  improve  onr  common  schools. 

On  Tuesday,  J  a  no  6,  a  Convention  was  held  at 
West  Bethel.  The  subjects  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing were :  the  Improvement  of  School  Houses  ;  the 
present  system  of  Supervision  of  Schools ;  the  expe- 
diency of  employing  Teachers  who  refuse  or  neglect 
to  be  examined  by  the  proper  authorities  ;  the  duty 
of  Parents  to  cooperate  with  Teachers  and  others  in 
improving  our  Schools.  The  Convention  also  recom- 
mended increased  attention  to  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction in  school,  the  nse  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps, 
Cornell's  Globe,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Teachers' 
Associations  for  each  Probate  District  in  the  County. 
A  Committee  was  appointed  under  a  resolotion  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  County,  through  the  School 
journal, — a  Plan  of  a  School  House.  The  Commit- 
tee are,  Norman  Williams,  Esq.,  N.  Bishop,  and 
Hampden  Cutts,  Esq.  At  the  meeting  at  Qoechee, 
Rev.  I).  Forbes  was  added  to  the  Committee.  The 
fi'.h  Resolution  of  the  Covention  was  "  that  the  School 
Journal  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  family,  and 
that  as  individuals  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors  to 
extend  its  circulation."  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Eston,  as  were  alto 
those  at  Quechee  and  Chester.  Of  the  two  lsst  named 
we  have  received  no  official  account.  The  snbjeets 
brought  before  them  were  somewhat  similar  to  those 
presented  at  Williamstown  and  Bethel.  At  Quechee, 
near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  an  individual :  That  we  discard  public  cor- 
poral punishment  in  our  schools.  Three  or  four  per- 
sons spoke  in  its  favor,  but  it  received  but  little  sym- 
pathy from  the  audience,  and  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  meetings  in  this  County  were  not  as  fully  at- 
tended as  wero  those  at  Williamstown  and  Waiisfield, 
and  yet  a  good  number,  considering  the  season,  were 
present,  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  be  produc- 
tive of  good.  The  public  mind  needs  to  be  informed  on 
various. points  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  our 
schools ;  and  Conventions  where  these  points  are 
brought  up  and  discussed,  will  serve  to  arouse  public 
attention  and  disseminate  much  valuable  information. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education 
present  at  these  Convrntions  to  be  favored  witb  the 
presence  and  counsel  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
wc  doubt  not  that  much  good  will  result  from  visits 
of  the  kind  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  repeat  them. 

At  the  Convention  held  at  North  Chester,  a  Teach- 
ers' Association  for  the  Southern  District  of  Windsor 
County  was  organised,  with  the  expectation  that  a 
similar  organization  will  soon  be  effected  in  the  North- 
ern Probate  District.    We  copy  the  Constitution,  &c. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  society  shall  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Teachers'  Aasocistioo  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Windsor  Coonty. 


Art.  9.  The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be 
held  semi  annually,  on  the  fourth  Thursdays  of  April 
and  October,  at  such  places  as  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  direct.  The  meeting  in  April  shall  bo  des- 
ignaled  as  the  annual  meeting  at  which  all  officers 
shall  be  elected.  Special  meetings  may  bo  called  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  whenever  they  may  deem 
it  expedient. 

Art.  3.  Tho  officers  of  this  Association,  shall  bo 
a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  and 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Execulivo 
Committee  of  five,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  by 
ballot  or  otherwise.  The  President  and  Secretary 
ahali  be,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  tbe  duly  of  the  Executivo  Com- 
mittee to  call  sll  meetings  of  tbe  Association  ;  to  pro- 
pose subjects  for  discussion  ;  appoint  persons  to  de- 
liver essays  on  such  subjects  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Association  ;  and  transact  ail  necessary  business. 
Three  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  5.  At  each  meeting  there  shall  be  one  ad- 
dress or  more,  pertaining  to  educational  interests,  to- 
gether with  essays  and  discussions.  Each  address 
shall  bo  delivered  by  some  person  appointed  by  tho 
Executive  Committee. 

Art.  8.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Association,  by  signing  this  Constitution. 

Art.  7.  This  Association  may  adopt  sucli  By- 
Laws,  and  make  such  alterations  as  shell  be  deemed 
proper,  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a  majority  of  the 


BY-LAWS. 

No.  1.  Each  member  of  this  Association  ahall  fur- 
nish the  Secretary  with  a  written  communication,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  one  page  of  letter-sheet,  to  be  pre- 
served on  file. 

No.  9.  All  communications  from  members  shall  be 
written  on  letter-sheet  with  margins  one  inch  in 
width. 

No.  3.  Each  member  if  not  able  to  attend  the  reg- 
ular meetings  of  tbe  Association,  shall  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  at  least  once  in  each  year  ;  and  in 
case  of  a  change  of  residence,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of 
the  member  to  notify  the  Secretary  thereof. 

OFFICERS. 

Samuel  H.  Price,  Esq.,  Windsor,  President. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Wood,  A.M.,  Springfield,  )  Vice 
C.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Ludlow,    J  Pr'st's. 
Rev.  Darius  Forbes,  Chester,  Rtc.  and  Cor.  See. 
Dr.  James  Robbies,  Chester,  Treasurer. 

Albert  D.  Haoer,  Esq.,  Reading,  "] 
Rurus  F.  Andrews,  Cavendish, 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Jacobs,  Chester, 


Miss  Rhoda  P.  Warner,  Andover 
Miss  Lucia  A.  Nichols,  Weathersfield 
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The-  aspirated  ,4H"  Mrs.  Crawford  sayb  she 
wrote  one  line  in  her  song,  "Kathleen  Mavourneeo," 
for  the  express  purpose  of  confounding  tbe  Cockney 
warblers,  who  sing  it  thus:— 'The  orn  of  the  enter 
is  eard  on  the  ill:"  but  Moore  has  laid  the  same  trap 
in  •«  The  Woodpecker" — '*  A  art  that  is  uroble  might 
ope  for  it  ere. 
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For  tho  School  Journal. 

American  Dictionaries. 

No.  I. 

Bat  a  few  years  hare  elapsed  since  it  was  sneer* 
ingly  asked,  by  one  of  the  most  popular  English  pe- 
riodicals, M  Who  reads  an  American  book?"  an  in-  , 
quiry  that  every  tyro  can  now  satisfactorily  answer  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  another  question,  still  mote  im- 
portant, may  be  thrown  back  on  the  English  review- 
er, *'  Who  looks  to  American  authority  for  the  ety-  I 
molngy  and  meaning  of  the  English  tongue  V'  The 
great  work  of  Dr.  Webster  has  cast  most  of  the  English 
lexicographers  into  the  shade,  while  Worcester  has 
been  no  less  usefully  employed  in  correcting  and  set- 
tling the  orthoepy  of  our  language.  Whatever,  then, 
may  have  been  the  case  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  we 
have  certainly  now  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  either 
of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  our  contributions  toward 
the  common  stock  of  English  literature. 

My  present  oltject,  however,  is  neither  eulogy  nor 
depreciation.  It  is  simply  to  aid  teachers  and  others 
in  making  a  profitable  choice  among  the  great  variety 
of  English  dictionaries  which  load  the  shelves  ot  the 
bookseller.  With  that  view  I  propose  to  offer,  in  a  se- 
ries of  numbers, an  analysis  of  such  works  of  this  nature 
as  seem  most  deserving  the  attention  of  schools,  wheth- 
er for  the  service  of  the  several  pupils,  or  for  general 
reference  oo  the  table  of  the  teacher,  or  in  the  school 
library.  After  a  brief  examination  of  the  works  sepa- 
rately, I  shall  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  whole 
ground.  I  commence  with  Webster's  complete  work 
entitled, 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  : 
containing  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  first  edition 
in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  the  entiro  corrections  and 
improvements  of  the  second  edition  in  two  volumes 
royal  octavo  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  An  Introductory 
Dissertation  on  the  origin,  history  and  connection 
of  the  languages  of  western  Asia  and  Europe,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  languages 
are  formed.    By  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  &c. 
General  subjects  of  this  work :  I.  Etymologies  of 
English  words,  deduced  from  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  words  of  corresponding  elements  in 
twenty  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.    II.  The 
true  orthography  of  words,  as  corrected  by  their 
etymologies.    III.  Pronunciation  exhibited  and 
made  obvious  by  the  division  of  words  into  sylla- 
bles, by  accentuation,  by  marking  the  sounds  of  the 
accented  vowels,  when  necessary,  or  by  general 
rules.    IV.  Accurate  and  discriminating  definitions 
illustrated,  when  doubtful  or  obscure,  by  examples 
of  their  use,  selected  from  respectable  authors,  or 
by  familiar  phrases  of  undisputed  authority.  Revis- 
ed and  enlarged,  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  profes- 
sor in  Yale  College.    With  pronouncing  vocabula- 
ries of  Scripture, Classical, and  Geographical  names. 
This  title  is  so  copious  and  complete  as  almost  to 
remove  the  necessity  of  further  analysis.    I  shall 
therefore,  principally  confino  myself  for  the  present, 
to  a  notice  of  the  changes  in  tho  orthography  of  the 
language  proposed  by  Dr.  Webster,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written.    Such  a  notice  is 
rendered  the  more  necessary,  as  the  present  edition 
differs  on  this  point  from  those  published  in  the  life 
time  of  the  author.    I  quote  from  the  Preface  of  the 
present  editor. 

"  The  changes  in  our  orthography  recommended  by 


Dr.  Webster,  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  rest  on 
very  different  grounds."  "His  main  principle  was, 
that  the  tendencies  of  our  language  to  greater  simplicity 
and  broader  analogies  ought  to  watched  and  cherished 
with  the  utmost  care,  lie  felt,  therefore,  that  when* 
ever  a  movement  toward  wider  analogies  and  mure 
general  rules  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  but  a 
few  exceptions  to  impede  its  progress,  those  excep- 
tions ought  to  be  set  aside  at  once,  and  the  analogy 
rendered  complete.  On  this  ground  be  rejected  the 
u  from  such  words  as  favour,  labour,  &c.  Of  these 
we  have  a  large  number,  which  come  to  us,  in  moat 
cases,  from  Latin  terminations  in  or,  through  the  Nor- 
man French,  but  encumbered  with  a  silent  u,  as  in 
emperour,  out  hour,  editour,  fee.  From  this  entire 
class,  except  about  twenty  words,  the  u  has  been 
gradually  dropped  ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  scarcely 
any  two  persons  can  be  found,  however  strenuous  for 
retaining  it,  who  are  in  practice  consistent  with  each 
other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  words  in  which 
this  letter  is  used.  In  fact,  we  have  reached  a  point, 
where,  unless  we  lake  Webster  and  the  dictionaries 
which  agree  with  him  as  a  guide,  we  have  no  stand- 
ard on  the  subject;  for  Johnson,  Walker,  and  others 
retain  the  u  in  numerous  words,  into  which  no  one 
would  think  of  introducing  it  at  the  present  day.  Pub- 
lic convenience,  thctefore,  demands  that  we  do  at 
once  what  must  ultimately  be  done.  No  one  can  be- 
live  that  the  progress  of  our  language  will  be  arrested 
on  this  subject.  The  u  will  speedily  be  omitted  in 
all  words  of  this  class,  unless  from  ihe  sacred  ties*  of 
its  associations,  it  be  retained  in  Saviour,  which  may 
stand  for  a  lime  as  a  solitary  exception.  Nor  is  it 
Dr.  Webster  who  is  the  innovater  in  this  case,  but 
the  English  mind,  which  has  for  two  centuries  been 
throwing  off  a  useless  incumbrance,  and  movingstead- 
lly  on  toward  greater  simplicity  in  the  structure  of 
our  language.  Such  too,  is  the  case  with  certain 
terminations  in  re,  pronounced  like  er ;  as  centre,  me- 
tre, &c.  Wo  have  numerous  words  of  this  class  de- 
rived from  the  French,  all  of  which  originally  ended 
in  re;  as  cider,  (cidre,)  chamber,  {chambre,)  &c. 
These  have  been  gradually  conformed  to  the  English 
spelling  and  pronunciation,  till  the  number  in  re  is  re- 
duced to  not  far  from  twenty  words  with  their  deriva- 
tives; and  in  respect  to  them  also  the  process  is  still 
going  on.  Center  is  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
spelling  of  the  best  mathematical  writers.  Meter  is 
the  word  given  by  Walker  in  his  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
from  a  sense  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  attaching 
to  thia  word  and  its  derivative  diameter  a  different  ter- 
mination. Others  are  gradually  undergoing  the  same 
change.  Dr.  Webster  propose?,  therefore,  to  corn* 
plcto  the  analogy  at  once,  and  conform  the  spelling 
of  the  few  that  remain  to  the  general  principles  of  our 
language.  Acre,  lucre,  and  massacre,  present  the  on- 
ly difficulty,  from  their  liability  if  changed,  to  be  mis- 
pronounced, and  may  therefore,  be  suffered  to  stand 
as  necessary  exceptions.  Another  departure  from 
the  principles  of  English  orthography  which  Dr. 
Webster  has  endeavored  to  correct,  is  one  that  waa 
pointed  out  by  Walker  in  very  emphatic  terms,  near- 
ly fifty  years  ago.  The  principle  in  question  is  this, 
that  in  adding  to  a  word  the  formativca  tug,  ad,  er. 
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«fcc.  a  single  consonant,  if  one  precede*,  in 
when  the  accent  falls  on  tbe  last  syllable,  as  in  for- 
getting, beginning,  Sic.  but  is  not  doubled  when  the 
accent  falls  on  any  of  the  preceding  syllables,  as  in&m- 
efiiing,  gardening,  &c.  Walker,  in  his  fifth  Aphor- 
ism, says,  "  Dr.  Lowth  justly  remark*,  that  an  error 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  words  worshipping, 
counselling,  Ac,  which  Laving  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  ought  to  be  written  worshiping  counseling. 
An  ignorance  of  this  rule  has  led  many  to  write  big' 
oiled  for  bigoted;  and  from  this  spelling  has  frequent- 
ly arisen  a  false  pronunciation.  But  no  letter  seems 
to  be  more  frequently  doubled  improperly  than  I. 
Why  we  should  write  libelling,  levelling,  revelling, 
and  yet  offering,  suffering,  reasoning,  I  am  totally 
at  a  loss  to  determine  ;  and  unless  /  can  give  a  better 
plea  than  any  other  letter  of  tbe  alphabet  for  being 
doubled  in  this  situation,  I  must,  in  tbe  style  of  Lu- 
cia ri  in  his  trial  of  the  letter  T,  declare  for  an  expul- 
sion." These  were  the  deliberate  and  latest  opin- 
ions of  Walker.  If  he  bad  taken  the  trouble  to  carry 
them  into  his  vocabulary,  instead  of  relying  on  a  mere 
remark  of  this  kind  for  the  correction  of  the  error, 
— if  he  had  simply  stated  under  about  forty  verba, 
how  the  participle  should  be  spelt,  (for  he  did  not 
give  participles  in  his  Dictionary,)  and  bad  altered 
six  or  eight  words,  as  wonhtpper  into  worshiper,  and 
traveller  into  traveler,  Sic.  tbe  error  would  probably 
by  this  time,  have  been  wholly  eradicated  from  onr 
orthography;  and  Dr.  Webster  would  have  escaped 
much  ignorant  vituperation,  for  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Walker  and  Lowth.  Walker  also  says  in 
his  Aphorisms,  *'  Why  should  we  not  write  dullness, 
fullness,  skillful,  willful,  as  well  as  stiffness  and  gruff' 
nets  /"  The  principles  of  our  language  plainly  require 
us  to  do  so.  And  Dr.  Webster  felt  that  the  change 
might  easily  be  made.  The  words  which  need  to  be 
reduced  to  this  analogy  are  only  about  eight  in  num- 
ber, including  installment  and  enthr ailment,  which,  if 
spelt  with  a  single  /,  are  liable  to  be  mispronounced 
instalment,  Sic.  Again,  the  words  expense,  license, 
recompense,  which  formerly  had  a  c  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble, have  now  taken  an  5,  because  tbe  latter  conso- 
nant ia  the  only  one  used  in  the  derivatives  ;  as  ex- 
pensive, &c.  A  similar  change  is  needed  in  only 
three  words  more  to  complete  tho  analogy,  namely, 
defense,  offense,  and  pretense ;  and  these  Dr.  Webster 
has  changed.  It  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  not 
change  fence  also?"  For  the  simple  reason  that  the 
derivatives  are  spelt  with  a  c  as  fenced,  fencing ;  and 
the  word,  therefore,  stands  regularly  with  others  of 
its  own  class.  Finally,  Dr.  Webster  proposes  to  drop 
the  u  in  mould  and  moult,  because  it  has  been  dropped 
from  gold,  and  all  other  words  of  the  same  ending. 
Such  are  the  principal  obaages,  under  this  head,  in- 
by  Dr.  Webster  into  bis  Dictionary.  In  the 
:  edition,  the  words  are  spelt  in  both  ways,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  except  in  caseB  where 
this  seemed  to  be  unnecessary,  or  was  found  to  be  in- 
convenient. These  changes,  considering  tbe  difficul- 
ty that  always  belongs  to  such  a  subject,  have  met 
with  Car  more  favor  from  the  public  than  was  reason- 
ably to  be  expected.  Most  of  them  have  been  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  our  country.   They  are  gain- 


ing ground  daily,  as  the  reasons  by  which  they  are 
supported  are  more  generally  understood  ;  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that,  being  founded  in  established 
analogies,  and  intended  merely  to  repress  irregulari- 
ties and  remove  petty  exceptions,  they  must  ultimate- 
ly prevail. 

44  The  other  class  of  changes  above  mentioned  rests 
on  a  different  basis,— that  of  Etymology. 
be  estimated  very  differently,  according  to  the 
quaintaoee  of  different  persona  with  the 
from  which  the  words  are  derived.  When  Dr.  Web- 
ster substituted  bride goom  for  bridegroom,  f ether  for 
feather,  die,  the  German  critics  highly  applauded  the 
change.  They  predicted  its  speedy  and  universal  re- 
ception, because  similar  improvements,  on  a  moon 
broader  scale,  had  been  easily  made  in  their  language. 
But  Dr.  Webster  found  the  cose  to  be  widely  differ- 
ent among  us.  After  an  experiment  of  twelve  years, 
he  restored  the  old  orthography  to  a  considerable 
number  of  Buch  words.  In  the  present  edition  it  is 
restored  in  respect  to  nearly  all  that  remain,  from  the 
full  conviction,  that  however  desirable  these  changes 
may  be  in  themselves  considered,  as  they  do  not  relate 
to  the  general  analogies  of  tho  language,  and  cannot 
be  duly  appreciated  by  the  body  of  the  people,  they 
will  never  be  generally  received." 

The  necessity  for  an  American  Dictionary  of  tha 
English  language  is  sufficiently  apparent.    Many  of 


r,  ..a  pcvU..»r  to 
New  names  to  express  them  are  of  course  indispen- 
sable ;  but  to  look  for  these  in  an  English  Dictionary 
would  be  labor  thrown  away.  Nor  is  this  remark 
confined  to  the  adoption  of  new  terms  for  new  ideas. 
Many  old  English  words  have  necessarily  acquired  a 
new  sense  in  this  country,  being  applied  to  thinga  of 
the  same  nature,  though  modified  by  the  difference  of 
laws  and  customs.  Take  for  instance,  the  word  Sen- 
ate. In  Europe  it  simply  means  a  legislative  body ; 
but  in  this  country  it  is  restricted  to  the  smaller* 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Hence,  were  an  English- 
man to  learn  that  Vermont,  until  of  late  years,  had 
no  Senate,  he  would  be  apt  to  form  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  her  frame  of  government  previous  to 
1836.  On  the  other  hand,  many  words  defined  cor- 
rectly for  an  English  Dictionary,  would  be  found  im* 
perfect  or  incorrect  in  an  American  one.  44  Thus  tbe 
English  dictionaries  inform  as,  that  *  justice  in  one 
deputed  by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment 
— he  is  a  lord  by  his  office — justices  of  the  peace  are 
appointed  by  the  king's  camtmssion— language  which 
is  inaccurate  in  respect  to  this  officer  in  tbe  United 
States.  So  conditionally  is  denned  by  Chalmers, 
legally;  but  in  this  country  the  distinction  betweea 
constitution  and  law  requires  s  different  definition." 
When  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration  (in- 
dependently of  the  false  pronunciation  of  Walker, 

•  Is  it  correct  to  eall  tbe  Senate  tho  higher  or  upper 
house  7  Is  not  this  aa  Idea  borrowed  from  the  English  form 
of  government,  where  tbe  term  Aa*  a  meaning,  which  doca 
not  exist  in  that  of  tho  United  States?  Certainly  the  cx- 
preeaion  derives  no  sanction  from  any  of  the  American  con- 
futations. In  two  of  them  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
de*i(fimted  "  the  most  numerous  branch,"  bat  the  terms  vp- 
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which  taints  all  the  reprints  of  English  dictionaries, 
and  which  will  be  distinctly  shown  in  a  future  num- 
ber) the  reprinting  of  English  dictionaries  in  this 
country  is  wholly  inexcusable,  and  still  more  so  their 
introduction  into  our  schools. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  furnishes  a 
striking  exsmple  of  the  highly  improved  state  of  the 
American  press,  both  ir.  respect  to  economy  and  beau- 
ty. Here  we  have  a  well-bound  quarto  volume,  con- 
taining more  than  double  the  printing  of  a  Bible,  at 
the  small  price  of  $6,  while  the  clearness  of  the  type 
and  paper,  and  the  distinctness  and  uniform  color  of 
the  impression,  entitles  the  book  to  be  considered  a 
very  gem  of  typography.  P. 

Piltsford,  May  87,  1848. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

A  word  to  the  Children  who  attend  School. 

Children,  this  piece  is  written  expressly  for  you. 
Perhaps  your  Teacher  will  road  it  lo  you  in  school. 
1  have  a  little  advice  to  give  you  ;  and  if  you  will  fol- 
low it,  perhaps  I  will  write  another  piece  for  you  in  the 
School  Journal,  sometime.  I  notice  that  some  chil- 
dren are  thought  much  more  of,  and  are  loved  by  peo- 
ple generally  much  belter,  than  others.  And  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  desirable  thing,  to  be  thought  well  of, 
and  loved  by  the  good.  There  is  a  text  somewhere 
in  the  Bible,  that  saya  "  A  good  name  is  better  than 
precious  ointment."  And  these  were  the  words  of  the 
"  wisest  man do  you  know  who  he  was  ?  See  if  you 


But  how  can  you  get  this  good  name  ?  Perhaps 
you  say  your  name  is  good  enough,  and  if  it  does'nt 
sound  quite  as  well  as  Horace,  or  Sarah,  or  some  oth- 
er, it  is  the  name  that  was  given  you,  and  you  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  But  that  is  not  what  1  mean  ; 
the  name  they  call  you  by  is  well  enough,  I  dare  say  ; 
I  mean  your  reputation,— what  people  say  of  you.  1 
wtnt  you  should  deserve  fa  be  loved.  Good  looks  will 
not  gaio  love,  but  good  action*. 

The  advice  I  have  to  give  now  is,  Bk  respectful  ; 
show  good  manners.  This  will  go  a  great  way  in 
gaining  the  love  and  good  will  of  others.  I  am 
among  children  a  good  deal,  and  I  notice  a  very  great 
difference  in  them  in  this  respect ;  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  differently  toward  them.  I  visited  a  school 
time  ago,  of  which  1  will  tell  you  a  little.  Be- 
I  reached  the  school  house,  I  passed  a  boy,  and 
he  sprang  on  to  the  back  of  the  sleigh  to  ride.  I 
usked  him  if  he  went  to  school,  and  he  aaid,  "  Yes." 

"  Who  teaches  your  school,"  aaid  T.   "  Miss  " 

be  answered.  "  Aod  does  she  teach  her  scholars  to 
say  Yes,  and  Not"  "  No,  sir"  he  said.  I  went  in- 
to the  school,  and  the  scholars  eat  and  stared  at  me, 
tUl  they  almost  looked  roe  out  of  countenance.  When 
the  boys  came  in,  it  was  in  a  rude  boisterous  way, 
opening  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  great  noise  ; 
then  some  of  them  would  wear  their  caps  quite  to  the 
seat,  then  throw  them  down  where  they  would  be  in 
the  way  perhapa.  And  the  girls,— I  thought  ihe  girls 
would  be  more  genteel,— but  the  girls  did  very  much 
in  the  same  way.  Both  girls  and  boys  had  the  same 
uncivtl  way  of  speaking.    When  they  replied  to  their 


,  it  was  was  with  a  blunt  "  Yas,  or  No." 
And  the  same  to  me.  And  then  when  the  school  was 
done, — Ob,  what  a  noise  I  Their  actions  to  each  oth- 
er were  rode  and  uncivil,  and  their  language  coarse 
and  vulgar.  I  expected  thia,  for  one  of  these  bad 
things  is  seldom  found  alone:  they  are  apt  to  go  to- 
gether. 

1  visited  another  school,  and  you  can't  think  how 
different  it  appeared.  When  I  went  in,  they  all  rose 
up  respectfully  and  made  obeisance  : — how  could  / 
help  feeling  well  toward  them  the  first  moment 
Then  they  all  sat  down  qoietly.and  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  their  books,  as  if  they  went  to  school  on 
purpose  to  learn.  When  they  replied  to  a  question, 
it  was,  »  Yea,  sir,"  or  "  No,  air,"  or  "I  don't  know, 
sir"  ;  and  all  after  that  sort,  respectful.  And  their 
language  and  deportment  to  each  other  was  respectful 
and  kind  and  obliging.  And  their  lemons  weie  gen- 
erally well  recited  :  I  expected  this  ;  for  things  of  the 
same  sort  are  apt  to  be  found  together  in  children. 
And  then  in  passing  some  of  the  children  after  school, 
I  asked  them  to  ride  ;  they  looked  up  and  said,  "  No, 
sir,  I  thank  you,  it 's  but  a  little  way,  we  stop  at  the 
next  house."  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  answer,  for 
it  was  so  like  whst  I  had  seen  in  the  school  room. 

Now  children,  which  do  you  think  I  remember  most 
kindly  and  affectionately,  the  children  of  the  first 
school  or  last  mentioned  t  Which  would  you  ?  which 
would  anybody?  Now  the  children  of  the  first  school, 
had  names  that  sounded  as  well  to  the  esr,  and  their 
faces,  at  first,  looked  about  as  well, — I  am  not  sure 
they  were  quite  as  well  washed,  or  heads  as  well 
combed, — but  the  words  and  actions  made  the  great 
difference.  Were  either  of  those,  the  school  that  you 
attend  ? 

If  you  would  get  the  good  name  we  spoke  of,  al- 
ways be  respectful,  and  mannerly.  Don't  be  afraid, 
boys,  of  bending  your  bscks  a  little,  and  bowing.  1 
do  think  better  of  those  little  boys  who  doff  their  hats 
and  «•  make  a  bow,"  when  I  pass  them,  and  those 
little  girls  who  drop  a  respectful  courtesy,  than  of 
those  who  take  no  notice,  or  keep  right  on  with  their 
noisy  talk,  or  call  out  in  an  uncivil  way,  as  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  some  do.  Children,  I  am  your  friend  ;  I 
am  anxious  you  should  deserve  to  be  loved  ;  will  you 
practice  my  advise  1  You  can  easily  remember  it ; 
here  is  the  substance  of  it :  Never  say  "  Yies"  and 
"  JVo"  to  superiors  ;  never  use  vulgar  words  ; — culti- 
vate good  manners ,— be  respecttvl  to  all. 

R.  C. 


An  Invaluable  Lesson  to  Students. — What 
you  do  know,  know  thoroughly.  There  are  few  in- 
stances, in  modern  times,  of  a  rise  equal  to  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Sogden.  After  one  of  the  Weymouth 
elections,  I  was  shut  np  with  him  in  a  carriage  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I  ventured  to  atk  him  what  was 
the  secret  of  his  success.  His  answer  waa,  "  I  re- 
solved, when  beginning  to  read  law,  to  make  every 
thing  I  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go 
to  a  second  thing  till  1  had  entirely  accomplished  the 
first.  Many  of  my  competitors  read  as  much  in  a 
week  ;  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowl- 
edge was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  acquired,  while 
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Leaves  from  the  Life  of  the  School  Teacher. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ibe  old  practice  of  confining  a 
aoholar  in  recitation,  exclusively  to  the  words  of  bia 
text -book,  is  gradually  being  eradicated.  Certain  we 
are,  that  there  ia  nothing  more  subversive  of  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  and  conect  mental  discipline, 
than  this  same  method.  When  we  have  seen  it  em- 
ployed, we  could  think  of  nothing  it  resembled  so 
much,  as  the  dancing  of  puppets.  The  teacher  pulls 
the  wires  when  he  aaks  the  questions,  and  forthwith 
the  automaton  figures  begin  their  gyrations. 

The  object  of  study  is,  first,  to  give  koowledge  of 
the  subject  investigated  ;  and  second,  the  intellectual 
training  which  arises  from  application.  Now  the  ef- 
fect of  the  above  method  of  instructing,  is  this.  The 
pupil  accepts  an  trust,  the  information  contained  in 
his  text-book.  Instead  of  digesting  and  appropriating 
it  to  his  own  intellectual  growth,  he  barely  commits 
it  to  memory.  Therefore,  remove  him  from  his  book, 
by  proposing  inquiries  not  inserted  there,  and  he  is  at 
a  loss  at  once. 

We  have  known  teachers,  whoso  grand  object  it 
seemeJ  to  bs,  to  display  at  a  final  examination,  (t)  the 
attainment  of  their  scholars  during  a  Bastion.  They 
have  only  cared  that  they  should  be  able  to  repeat 
rules,  principles  and  examples,  by  numbers,  leaving 
out  all  explanation  and  demonstration.  As  if  the 
amount  of  a  man's  knowledge  were  to  be  estimated 
by  the  relenlirenessof  memory  he  displayed  iu  respect 
to  abstract  ideas?  But  if  this  be  the  true  object  of 
study,  that  parents  may  gape  with  wonder  at  the  ap- 
parent progress  of  their  offspring,  we  know  of  no  bel- 
ter means  for  a  teacher  to  render  himself  a  Prodigy. 
How  much  real  credit  such  an  one  may  deserve,  or 
will  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  himself— if  he  be  a  per- 
son of  sense — is  quite  another  question.  He  will 
have  this  satisfaction,  however,  that  in  these  daya  of 
his  particular  nostrums  have  been  gulped 
down  with  a  grace. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  about  the  deficien- 
cy of  school  books — and  we  think  with  reason— but 
the  teacher's  responsibility  will  be,  by  no  means  de- 
creased, even  when  the  very  best  are  furnished.  The 
truth  is,  if  a  teacher  understands  a  subject  himself, 
and  has  a  faculty  of  communicating  information,  be 
will  not  confine  himself  to  any  book.  Aud  there  is 
i  ibis.  To  the  pupil,  the  words  of  the  author 
md  arbitrary — tbey  want  life  and  ex- 
pression. They  are  bones  of  the  skeleton,  and  it  is 
reserved  for  the  teacher  to  clothe  them  with  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  health— the  beauty  of  proportion, 
and  the  attractiveness  of  living,  speaking  thought. — 
This  he  may  do,  by  comparison  and  illustration,  lie 
must  enter  into  the  subject  with  his  pupils,  and  assist 
their  investigations.  Enter  it,  too,  not  as  one  superior 
to  them,  but  as  one  like  them,  searching  for  the  truth 
—meeting  with  them, the  same  difficulties,  and  himself 
potting  forth  efforts  commensurate  with  thtir  powers. 


Another  benefit  derived  from  this  course,  is  the 
of  retaining  impressions,  which  it  gives  lo  the 
instructed.  They  assume  individuality — an  incarna- 
tion. If  their  instructor  is  what  he  should  be,  pupils 
will  delight  to  call  him  to  mind  in  after  life.  And 
with  him,  are  associated  all  the  words  of  counsel  and 
knowledge  he  uttered  in  their  presence.  They  re- 
member the  expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he 
made  this  or  that  observation,  and  they  can  often  re- 
peat hia  very  words.  Teachers  too  often  forget  that 
they  are  among  imitative  beings,  in  this  and  many 
other  respects.  They  are  daily  making  impressions 
never  to  be  erased. 

There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  communi- 
cating instruction.   The  one  is,  the  rendering  of  as- 
sistance where  it  is  not  needed,  and  when  it  will  only 
foster  a  feeling  of  dependence — and  the  other,  is  the 
deoial  of  aid,  when  it  should  be  given.    In  the  first 
case,  the  pupil  acquires  the  habit  ot  applying  to  hia 
teacher,  whenever  he  meets  with  the  least  difficulty, 
and  he  also  loaea  the  strength  gained  by  a  successful 
contest  with  obstacles.    We  sll  know  the  pride  and 
satisfsction,  with  which  we  look  back  upon  hindran- 
ces removed  or  surmounted.    We  are  filled  with  con- 
fidence in  our  own  powers,  and  go  forward  with  hope 
to  new  endeavors.   This  feeling  is  one  of  which  the 
scholar  stands  in  need,  and  he  should  not  be  deprived 
of  it.    In  the  last  case,  the  evil  is  not  so  great,  to  a 
certain  class,  at  least.    Those  who  are  determined  to 
conquer  by  application,  will  not  yield.    But  there  are 
others — and  not  the  few — who  are  soon  discouraged. 
And  this  arises,  in  many  instances,  from  defect  in 
former  discipline.   They  have  been  accustomed  to 
call  upon  their  teacher,  al  the  slightest  trial  of  their 
powers.    It  has  been  granted  ;  and  those  powers  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  be  developed.    Now,  the  way 
to  remedy  this  injury,  is  not  to  refuse  them  entirely. 
But  rather  to  encourage  them,  by  pointing  out  the 
difficulty,  and  showing  them  where  to  employ  their 
energies.   They  will  be  grateful  for  the  smallest  ray 
of  light,  and  will  again  apply  themselves  with  renewed 
spirit. 

Instruction  and  Amussmknt  sic  more  blended 
than  the  world  in  general,  is  spt  to  imagine.  Unio- 
structive  amusement  may  be  afforded  for  a  moment 
by  a  passing  jest  or  a  ludicruous  anecdote,  by  which 
no  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
or  the  reader  ;  but  the  man  who  would  amuse  others 
for  an  hour,  either  by  his  writing  or  his  conversation, 
must  tell  his  heareia  or  his  readers  something  that 
they  do  not  know,  or  suggest  to  them  some  new  re- 
flection upon  the  knowledge  they  have  previously  ac- 
quired. The  more  the  knowledge  bears  upon  their 
pursuits,  upon  their  oocapalions,  or  upon  their  inter- 
ests, the  more  attractive  it  will  be,  and  the  more  en- 
titled to  be  called  useful. 

"  1  have,"  says  Pr.  Arnold,  "just  been  looking 
over  a  newspaper.  One  of  the  most  painful  and  sol- 
emn studies  in  the  world,  if  it  be  read  thoughtfully." 


No  man  is  a  finished  workman  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  theory  on  which  he  practice?. 
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of  2,1  Question  xn  March  No. 
of  $  1376,  5  months,  $34  40 

"    "    2860, 8  months,  10240 


Interest  of  $3936,  5  and  8  months,     $  136  80 

5,  10  months,       196  80 


Extra  interest  on  $3936,  $60  00 

Now,  as  this  extra  interest  mast  exactly  balance 
the  lots  of  interest  by' shortening  the  unknown  pay- 
ment from  13  to  ten  months,  the  $60  is  given  as  the 
interest  of  this  payment  for  three  months,  by  which  it 
appears  to  be  $  4000,  and  consequently  the  sum  to 
be  paid  $  7036. 

Solution  of  2d  Question  in  March  No. 
By  the  bargain,  the  person  is  to  pay  $  4600,  retain- 
ing it  a  year,  in  which  time  it  may  gain  for  him 
$  270  at  6  per  cent.  In  place  of  that,  however,  he 
pays  $  1500  in  cash,  consequently  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  the  remaining  3000  till  it  gain  $270. 
But  this  $3000  is  to  be  paid  at  four  equal  peiiods  ; 
consequently  the  first  payment  of  $  750  should  gain 
1  part  of  the  $270,  while  the  second  $750  should 
gain  2,  the  third  3,  and  the  fourth  4  parts,  in  all  10 
parts  into  which  the  $270  is  to  be  divided.  Each 
part  therefore  =$27,  and  the  whole  question  maw 
be  thus  expressed:  in  what  time  will  $750  gain 
$  27  at  6  per  cent.  1  a  question  which  every  tyro  can 
solve.    Answer  7}  months. 

Solution  of  2<l  Question  in  April  iVo. 
Every  pound  of  13  parts  pore  reduced  to  9  parts 
pure  throws  oat  4  parts  pure  ;  and  every  ponod  of  8 
parts  pore  requires  1  part  pore  to  raise  it  to  9  parts 
pure  ;  therefore  4  pounds  of  the  latter  must  be  added 
to  1  pound  of  the  former.  Consequently  4X71=90 
is  the  answer. 

I  offer  the  following  question  to  be  solved  by  arith- 
metical analysis.  A  principle  very  useful  in  business 
is  involved  in  its  solution,  which  I  have  never  seen 
noticed  in  any  book. 

I  once  had  an  untold  sum  of  money  lying  before  rue. 
From  this  I  first  took  away  the  third  part,  and  put  in 
its  Btcad  $  50.  A  Bhort  time  after,  I  took  from  the 
sum,  thus  augmented,  the  fourth  part,  and  put  again 
in  its  stead  $70.  I  then  counted  my  money,  and 
found  $120.  What  was  the  original  sum!  and 
what  useful  principle  is  involved  in  the  question ! 

Pitlsford,  May  20,  18-18.  P. 


Spare  the  Birds. 

by  mav.  o.  w.  armvnt,  d.  d. 

Spare,  spare  the  gentle  Bird, 

Nor  do  the  warbler  wrong, 
In  the  green  wood  is  heard 

Its  sweet  and  gentle  song; 
Its  song  so  clear  and  glad, 

Each  list'nor's  heart  has  stirred ; 
And  none,  however  sad, 

Bat  blessed  that  happy  bird. 

And  when  at  early  day 

The  farmer  trod  the  dew, 
It  met  him  on  the  way 

With  welcome  blithe  and  true  : 
So,  when  at  early  eve. 

He  homewards  wends  his  way  ; 
For  sorely  would  he  grieve 

To  miss  the  well-loved  lay. 

The  mother,  who  has  kept 

Watch  o'er  wakeful  child, 
Smiled  as  the  baby  slept, 

Sooth 'd  by  its  wood  notes  wild  : 
And  gladly  had  she  flung 

The  casement  open  free, 
As  the  dear  warbler  sung 

From  out  the  household  tree. 

The  sick  man  on  his  bed 

Forgets  his  weariness, 
And  turns  his  feeble  head 

To  list  its  songs,  that  bless 
His  spirit  like  a  stream 

Of  mercy  from  on  high, 
Of  music  in  the  dream, 

That  heals  the  prophet's  eye. 

Oh  !  laugh  not  at  my  words, 

To  warn  your  childhood's  hours ; 
Cherish  the  gentle  birds, 

Cherish  the  fragile  flowers  : 
For  since  man  was  bereft, 

Of  Paradise,  in  tears, 
God  the  sweet  things  hath  left, 

To  cheer  our  eyes  aud  earn. 


Mathematical  Questions. 

The  solutions  of  the  two  questions  in  your  May 
number  by  H.  C.  P.  and  S.  Keith,  are  correctly  per- 
formed, but  not  in  the  manner  I  wished.  My  object 
in  offering  them  was  to  excite  thought.  But  very 
little  of  this  is  drawn  out  by  the  use  of  Position  or  of 
Algebra.  Both  processes  are  too  mechanical.  It  is 
desirable,  I  think,  that  Position  should  be  expunged 
from  our  books  of  arithmetic.  At  all  events,  1  wish 
to  see  all  the  problems  I  offer  solved  by  arithmetical 
analysis,  showing  the  reason  for  every  step.  In  fu- 
ture, I  shall  take  care  to  mention  tbia  more  distinct- 
ly. P. 

Solution  of  lit  Question  in  the  April  No. 


S 

Share*. 

ToC 

380 

To  D 

1 

To  B 

360 

1 

To  A 

720 

2 

Total,        $  1440  4  less  $  1000 ;  or 

$440  and  4  shares. 

Consequently  the  4  eharea  worth  $2080,  and  each 
share  $  520,  which  gives  to  A  $  760,  B  880  C  $  360 
and  D.  $520 ;  total  $2520. 


IK8BCT  Comtobts.  Insects  generally  must  lead  a 
truly  jovial  life.  Think  what  it  must  be  to  lodge  in 
a  lily.  Imagine  a  palace  of  ivory  or  pearls,  studded 
with  pillars  of  silver  and  capitals  of  gold,  all  exhaling 
such  a  perfume  as  never  rose  from  a  human  censer. 
Fancy,  again,  the  fun  of  tucking  yourself  up  for  the 
night  in  the  folds  of  a  rose,  rocked  to  sleep  by  the 
gentle  sighs  of  the  summer  air  ;  and  nothing  to  do 
when  you  awake,  but  to  wash  yourself  in  a  dew-drop 
and  fall  to  and  eat  your  bed-clothes. 

A  Poser.  A  young  urchin  in  a  Scottish  school, 
whilst  cyphering  on  his  own  slate,  put  the  following 
poser  to  his  teacher  :  "  Where  dis  a'  figures  gang 
tae  fin  they're  rubbit  ont*M 
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Tor  the  Vermont  AgrlcnlturUt. 

lanagement  of  Grafted  Trees. 

Cornish,  N.  H.,  Jane,  90,  1848. 
Editors  : — Through  the  columns  of  your 


treatment  of  trees  that  hare  been  grafted.  It  is  well 
known  by  all  who  have  practised  grafting,  tbat  soon 
after  a  limb  has  been  cat  off,  sprout*  will  start  from 
the  stock ;  and  the  question  is,  ought  theae  to  he  im- 
mediately removed  or  remain  a  year  1  From  those 
who  have  had  some  experience,  I,  end  I  presume 
i,  would  like  to  hear  en  this  subject. 

fcc.  B.  C. 


RCMARK8. 

Such  sprouts  should  be  removed,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Whether  in  grafting  large  trees,  all  the 
limbs  ahould  be  at  once  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  grow  bat  the  scions,  may  be  a  question ; 
indeed  it  is  generally  thought  better  to  make  the 
change  more  gradually,  say  in  two  seasons.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  all 
the  young  shoots  near  the  scion. 

The  circulation  between  the  stock  and  scion  is  at 
first  alow  aud  imperfect, — often  so  imperfect  that  a 
alight  diversion  of  the  sap  in  another  direction  may 
destroy  it  entirely.  Sometimes  for  several  weeks, 
there  will  be  just  enough  communication  between  the 
two  to  keep  the  scion  fresh,  till,  by  very  slow  de- 
grees, the  connection  becomes  more  perfectly  estab- 
lished, when  the  buds  swell  and  the  scion  starts  off 
beautifully.  Jf,  in  such  cirenmstaoces,  the  shoots 
that  our  correspondent  speaks  of,  are  allowed  to  grow, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  scion  wil)  ever  put  forth. 
These  shoots  being  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  furnished  with  an  abundance  of  healthy  leaves, 
(suction  pumps,  in  some  sense,)  the  sap  will  be  all 
drawn  to  them.  It  is  a  general  principle  in  vegeta- 
tion that  a  strong  plant  or  a  strong  shoot  starves  its 
neighbors.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of 
scions  already  growing.  If  shoots  tbat  have  a  strong- 
er connection  and  a  freer  circulation  than  the  scion 
are  allowed  to  grow,  they  will  inevitably  overmaster 
and  dwarf  the  scion.  And  even  when  the  balance  ia 
in  favor  of  the  scion,  a  shoot  of  that  kind,  robs  it,  and 
prevents  the  best  success. 

A  scion  may  be  regarded  as  a  young  tree,  of  which 
the  stock  is  the  root.  These  shoots  near  its  insertion 
are  analogous  to  suckers  (rightly  named)  at  the  roots 
of  a  tree,  which  no  good  cultivator  ever  thought  of 
allowing  to  grow. 

Some  think  it  may  be  well  to  let  these  robbers 
flourish  for  a  while,  say  the  first  season,  and  then  re- 
move them.  Out  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
subsequent  growth  depends  very  much  on  the  vigor 
of  the  beginning,— just  as  in  animals,  if  you  would 
have  a  hog  or  an  ox  of  large  and  vigorous  growth, 
you  take  care  not  to  starve  the  pig  or  the  calf.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  cultivators  tell  yon  to  select 
young  snd  vigorous  stocks  for  engrafting.  If  a  scion 
is  made  to  grow  in  a  scrubby  stock  or  half  dead  limb, 


it  can  never  become  vigorous  and  will  be  short-lived. 
A  thrifty  scion  can  much  better  endure  a  sueker 
(robber)  in  its  neighborhood  the 
the  first. 

In  another  particular  ioexperieox 
apt  to  err.  Scions  inserted  near  the  ground  should 
never  be  deprived  of  their  side  shoots  or  leaves  daring 
the  first  season.  If  taken  off,  the  stem  will  run  op 
tall  and  slender,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  s 
stoat  body  able  to  support  a  handsome  head,  when 
the  head  ought  to  be  formed.  If  the  side  shoots  are 
very  vigorous  it  is  well  to  pinch  off  the  ends  about 
this  time. 

Fruit  trees,  we  believe,  are  making  twice  as  much 
wood  this  year  as  last ;  and  those  who  have  yonng 
trees  (especially  of  stone  fruits)  which  they  wish  to 
bring  early  into  bearing,  will  do  well  to  stop  the 
shoots  by  pinching. 

P.  S.  It  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  above  remarks 
may  be  so  understood  as  to  induce  too  indiscriminate 
a  war  on  Bhoots.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  it 
would  be  better  to  pinch  off  the  end  of  a  shoot  than  to 
oat  it  olose  ;  but  not  when  the  grafting  has  been  done 
with  doe  consideration  of  the  Wants  of  the  tree.  A 
scion  should  not  be  set  at  the  snd  of  along  naked 
stick  ;  hot  either  near  the  root,  or  with  small  branch- 
es, or  spurs,  with  leaves,  near  it.  In  default  ol  such, 
new  shoots  may  be  used  to  furnish  leaves,  till  the 
scion  has  plenty  of  its  own,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
bounds  as  to  limit  their  action  to  that 


Hydraulic  Ram. 
The  most  convenient,  economical  and  beautiful  con- 
trivance that  we  know  for  raising  watet  for  farm  snd 
household  purposes,  is  Dovolas's  Improved  Premi- 
um Hydraulic  Ram,  represented  in  the  following 
figure : 


Explanation  op  tub  Cut.  B.  D.  A.  B.  L  the  Rum  — 
J.  the  plank  or  other  foundation  to  which  the  Machine  Is 
fectired.  H.  upring  or  brook.  C.  drive  pipe  (from  spring 
torUos).  a.  pipe  conveying  water  to  bouse  or  other  point 

required. 


The  object  of  this  apparatus  ia  to  force  s  | 
s  running  stream  of  water  to  any  elevation  propor- 
tioned to  the  fall  obtained.  It  is  perfectly  applicable 
where  no  more  than  eighteen  inches  fall  can  be  ob- 
et  the  greater  the  (all  applied,  the  higher 
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may  the  water  be  conveyed,  the  quantity  rawed  va- 
rying in  proportion  to  the  height,  with  a  given  fall. 
It  will  raiae,  eay  one  eleventh  of  the  water,  ten  tinea 
the  height  of  the  fall  to  which  it  ie  applied.  Thus 
if  applied  under  a  fall  of  five  feet,  with  a  supply  of 
eleven  gallons  per  minute,  it  will  force  up  and  dis- 
charge  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  from  the  machine 

fall  it  will  of  course  raise  and  discharge  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  in  proportion  aa  the  height  to  which  it 
is  conveyed  ia  diminished,  and  so  a  less  quaotity  to  a 
sr  height. 

We  are  suie  that  many  of  our  readers  will  thank 
us  for  introducing  to  their  notice  thia  excellent  con- 
trivance. The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Pro* 
feasor  Morse,  inventor  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  to 
the  Patentees,  ia  sufficient  proof  of  the  beautiful  per- 
romance  of  the  machine  in  practice  :— 

Pououkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  2d,  1846. 
Gentlemen  :  I  hate  had  in  use,  for  many  months, 
one  of  your  Hydraulic  Rams,  i  introduced  it  here 
laat  Autumn,  and  have  had  hundreds  of  visitors  who 
admired  its  operation  !  I  consider  the  Hydraulic 
Ram  as  ono  of  the  most  useful  inventions  I  have 
known  !  1  would  not  on  any  account  part  with  mine, 
so  indiapenaible  do  1  consider  it.  I  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  New  York  derives  from  its  invaluable 
Crotoo.      Very  respectfully,  your  obt.  servt. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Warren  of  this  village  is  agent  for  the 
aale  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  and  is  prepared  to  supply 
orders  for  the  different  sixes,  wholesale  or  retail. 
Prices  from  $8  to  $20. 

For  the  Vermont  Af  riculturi»t. 

American  Institute. 


WORN-OUT  SOILS-CURING  HAY. 

The  American  Institute  ia  more  generally  known 
in  ita  connection  with  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  United  States.  Its  annual  faita, 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  have  presented  collections 
of  machinery  and  manufactures  from  all  parte  of  the 
Union,  exhibiting  the  unrivalled  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  American  citizens,  and  its  liberal  premiuma  have 
awakened  from  year  to  year  an  increasing  emulation 
among  our  mechanics.  Hut  it  ia  not  so  generally 
known,  that  the  Institute  is  the  liberal  patron  of  the 
agricultural  intereat,  and  ia  probably  doing  more  to 
encourage  and  promoto  improvements  in  that  depart- 
ment, than  any  other  iuatitution  in  our  country.  A 
volume  of  550  pages,  of  ita  Transactions,  published 
last  year,  embraces  reports  of  committees,  and  state- 
ments from  practical  and  scientific  farmers,  from 
which  much  useful  information  may  be  collected, 
relative  to  almost  every  branch  of  farming  ;  and,  as 
the  volume  may  not  be  accessible  to  many  of  your 
readers,  1  send  herewith  a  few  extracts,  and  may 
hereafter  furnish  others. 

A  far  mor  from  Vermont  reports  in  regard  to  im- 
ptoving  worn  out  soils:—"  I0  ibis  district  we  have  a 
great  variety  of  soil.  We  have  dry,  sandy  soil,  which 
is  very  easily  tilled,  and  is  best  for  corn  and  rye.  1 


have  known  some  fields  planted  lor  ten  years  in  sac- 
cession,  and  improve  all  the  while  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  plaster,  end  wood 
aahea  to  the  hill,  either  before  or  after  weeding.  This 
kind  of  soil  will  not  retain  manure  more  than  two 
years,  end  the  best  way  ia  to  apply  a  little  every  sea- 
son. We  finally  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
grass  seed  to  take  root,  on  account  of  the  soil  becom- 
ing very  dry  ;  we  find  that  by  sowing  in  the  spring 
from  10  to  IS  bushels  of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  ihere 
is  but  little  risk  of  a  failure. 

"  Muck  and  coarse  manure  lasts  longer  than  fine,  in 
any  soil.  I  find  great  advantage  ftom  spreading  my 
straw  upon  dry  lands  ;  the  grass  and  small  grains  are 
much  improved  by  it.  Muck  is  of  little  value  en  wet 
lands,  straw  and  hot  manures  do  the  best.  Muok  is 
as  well  fitted  for  use,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  frost 
aa  by  any  other  process  •,  unslaelced  lime  will 
and  make  it  soooei  fit  for  use,  but  no  belie 
than  if  put  on  separate." 

"  I  find  that  all  made,  or  alluvia]  soils,  sfter  becom- 
ing somewhat  exhausted  on  the  surface,  are  much  im- 
proved by  being  turned  up  deeper  ;  not  by  using  a 
subsoil  plough,  but  with  a  large,  heavy  one,  that  will 
bring  the  bottom  up  and  turn  the  top  under.  The 
cheapest  method  of  raising  our  interval  land,  we  find, 
ia  to  plow  in  a  crop  or  two  of  clover.  Always  allow 
a  good  part  of  the  seed  to  ripen  before  plowing  : — 
nothing  belter  for  lend  that  ia  intended  for  seeding 
down  to  grass,  than  to  have  it  well  filled  with  clo- 
ver seed."  "  Clover  on  rich  lands  should  be  sown 
very  thick ;  the  stalks  will  be  small,  and  the  quality 
greatly  improved.  On  poor  lands  we  can  hardly 
expect  a  crop  without  first  furnishing  an  abund- 
ance of  seed.  The  roots  of  clover,  when  the  stalk  is 
dead,  furnish  a  manure  for  other  grasses,  and  help  to 
keep  the  land  light  and  porous.  The  finer  grasses, 
on  the  other  hand,  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
as  they  lake  less  from  the  atmosphere,  and  their  roots 
only  spreading  out  on  the  surface,  allows  the  lower 
part  of  the  soil  to  become  dry  and  compact." 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Pell,  an  extensive  and  scientific  far- 
mei,  of  Pclham,  N.  Y.,  reports  aa  follows  : — "  1  re- 
port in  as  few  words  as  possible  of  my  process,  fur 
the  benefit  of  those  food  of  trying  experiments  and 
desirous  of  getting  in  a  crop  of  hay  at  an  expense  of 
five  shillings  sixpence  (York  currency)  per  ton.  On 
Monday  morning,  July  6,  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  I 
commenced  cutting  a  thirty  acre  field  of  timothy  grass, 
and  Saturday  evening,  the  12th,  at  aeven  o'clock,  the 
contents  of  the  field,  aeventy-five  tons,  was  stowed 
away  in  my  barn,  fur  winter  consumption  ;  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  in  aa  perfect  order  aa  the  sample 
now  before  you,  presenting  to  the  eye  the  same  green 
appearance,  which  it  will  retain  for  years  if  kept 
from  the  light,  with  all  ita  saccharine  qualiliea  unim- 
paired. 

"  I  employed  seven  men  and  a  boy  who  alternately 
mowed,  spread,  loaded  the  wagon,  drew  in,  alowed 
away,  eVc.  Immedrately  after  the  grass  was  cut,  it 
was  spread  as  thin  as  possible  over  the  field,  and  was 
turned  once  before  noon.  At  one  o clock  it  was  ra- 
ked into  windrows  and  cocked ;  and  at  two  o'clock, 

the  wagon  commenced  drawing  into  the  barn,  where 
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,,  w»  of  considerable  breadth  and  depib,  and 
was  steadily  passing  upwards  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
mile  an  hour.  No  obstacles  seemed  to  retard  its  pro- 
gress. The  mill-lead  was  traversed  and  the  water- 
fall ascended.  This  interesting  phenomenon  is  wit- 
nessed every  year  about  this  period,  and  shoals  of 
several  miles  in  length  are  at  limes  seen.  It  is  thus 
explained  :— At  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  whole 
eel  tribe  descend  from  the  upper  parts  of  rivers, 
where  the  cold  is  most  severe,  to  the  mouth;  where, 
amid  the  brackish  water,  they  enjoy  a  less  diminished 
temperature,  and  deposit  their  spawn.  From  these 
spring  the  young  fiy,  to  whom  the  warm  weather 
forms  a  signal  to  ascend  the  rivers  ;  and,  in  their  up- 
above-mentioned- — Banffsfure  (Eng)  Jour. 


Estimate  of  the  Products  of  Vermont  for  1847. 

From  the  He  port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 

Population,    309,000  Prices  estimated  here. 

Wheat,     Bushels,  664,000  1,25        $  830,000 

Barley,          «         55,000  ,50  27,500 

Oats,            "     3,905,000  ,33J        1, 301,686 

Rye,            "       350,000  ,75  262,500 

Buckwhest,   "        330,000  ,50  165.000 

Corn,           "     3.100,000  ,B3,  2,563,334 

Potatoes        "     7,086,000  ,25  1,771,500 

Hay,  Tons,  1,250,000  6,00  7,500,000 
Cocoons,  Pounds,  8,000 

Sugar,        "      10,500,000  ,8  840,000 


it  was  packed,  and  was  sahed  with  from  half  s  bush- 
el to  a  bushel  of  salt  per  ton.  At  evening  all  the 
grass  cut  before  three  o'clock  wss  drawn  in  and  stow* 
ed,  retaining  all  the  nutritious  qualities  to  form  flesh, 
bone,  muscle,  and  to  promote  growth  in  the  animal 
to  be  fed  npon  it,  having  lost  only  14  per  cent,  of 
water,  which  was  partly  replaced  by  salt.  In  fact, 
therefore,  my  hsy  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  when  it  was 
standing  in  the  field.  The  salt  draws  oul  the  wster 
which  passes  off  by  evaporation,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  pores,  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  hay,  and 
curing  it  on  the  same  principle  that  it  does  beef  or 
pork." 

This  corresponds  in  some  measure  with  a  practice 
in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Pits  are  dug  in  the  earth 
10  or  12  feet  square,  which  are  lined  with  plank  and 
paddled  with  clay.  Into  this  the  green  grass  is  put, 
joat  as  it  is  cut.  Four  or  five  cwt.  are  thrown  in  at  a 
time  and  sprinkled  with  salt  at  ihe  rate  of  one  pound 
each  cwt.  It  is  then  well  trodden  down  and  rammed 
aa  close  as  possible  at  the  sides  with  wooden  rammers, 
and  when  Ailed,  is  covered  closely  so  as  to*  exclude 
the  air.  The  grass  speedily  heats  and  ferments,  and 
after  a  few  days  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
boiled,  and  has  a  sharp  acid  taste.  It  is  greedily  eat- 
en by  eattle  and  said  to  be  very  nutritious.  See  Cul- 
tivator 1844,  page  228. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  however,  that  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Pell  is  objected  to  by  some  farmers  on  account  of 
its  causing  the  cattle  to  eat  too  much  salt ;  and  a  plan 
which  seems  to  be  more  generally  followed  by  many  ex- 
perienced farmers  in  New  York.is  to  cure  the  hay  prin- 
cipally in  the  cock.  The  process  is  simply  to  turn 
the  hay  in  the  swath  once  snd  to  throw  it  into  small 
cocks  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  wilted.  Let  it  stand  a  day 
or  two  and  then  turn  the  cocks  over  psrtially  opening 
them,  and  let  them  be  thus  exposed  to  the  sun  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  it  is  ready 
to  be  removed  to  the  barn,  and  packed  away  with  the 
addition  of  four  to  six  quarts  of  salt  per  ton.  This 
process  is  preferable  for  all  kinds  of  hay,  but  particu- 
larly so  for  clover,  as  the  leaves  remain  pliable  and 
Ihe  stems  do  not  become  hard  and  wiry.  If  complete- 
ly dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  frequent  stirring, 
the  leaves  are  crisped  and  rubbed  off,  and  frequently 
very  little  is  left  of  clover,  except  the  dry  hard  stem. 
In  curing  medicinal  herbs,  it  is  thought  best  lo  cut 
them  before  they  have  past  the  bloom,  and  to  expose 
them  as  little  as  possible  to  ihe  sun  and  ihe  air,  con- 
sistent with  their  preservation,  as  their  natural  quali- 
ties are  thereby  most  perfectly  preserved  ;  attd  the 
same  reasons  would  indicate  that  the  same  course 
should  be  pursued  with  our  hay  crop.  At  no  period 
is  vegetation  so  full  of  nutritive  juices  as  when  in  its 
mature  bloom,  and  if  cut  at  this  period  and  cured  with 
little  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  most  of  the  nutritive 
qualities  will  be  retained,  and  the  hay  will  be  in  the 
most  palatable  condition  for  slock.  Agricola. 


Migration  op  Eels.  The  curious  were  startled 
the  other  day,  by  seeing  a  whole  shoal  of  eels  wen- 
ding their  way  up  the  Deveron,  to  their  summer  re- 
treats.   The  shoal  was  not  less  than  300  yards  in 


$  15,281,500 

The  above  estimate  does  not  embrace  our  staples- 
wool,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  horses,  &c, 
which,  it  is  believed,  would  exceed  in  value  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  above  items.  But  assuming  the  value 
of  articles  not  estimated  only  equal  to  those  which 
are  estimated,  and  it  will  show  the  amount  of  our  ag- 
ricultural products  equal  to  $  100  a  year  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Stale.  To  what  part 
of  the  West,  or  of  the  world,  can  our  farmers  emi- 
grate and  expect  to  do  belter !  AoaicotA. 


1.  Is  the  worm  that  devours  the  leaves  of  the  sugar 
maple,  the  same  with  that  which  infests  the  appla 
tree! 

2.  Whal  is  the  best  method  of  destroying  cither,  or 
both? 

3.  What  is  the  best  lime  for  planting  the  Pinus 
balsamea,  or  balsam  tree  !  P. 

It  is  a  fact,  (says  the  Gentleman'*  Gazette,  Bom- 
bay,) that  the  entire  populstion  of  India  are  not 
spending  on  their  clothing  more  than  sixpence  per 
head  per  annum. 

Power  op  Steam.— It  is  on  the  rivers,  and  the 
boatman  may  repose  on  his  oars  ,  it  is  on  highways 
and  begins  to  exert  itself  along  the  courses  of  land-con- 
veyance ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  earth's  surface  ;  it  is  in  the  mill  snd  in  the 
work-shops  of  the  trades.  It  rows,  it  pomps,  it  ex- 
cavates, it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it 
spins,  it  weaves,  n  prims. 
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The  result  of  their  investigations  is  thus 
up.  We  have  found  by  experiment  that  the  hay  eon- 
tains  more  of  the  fattening  matter  than  the  milk  which 
it  goea  to  form,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  other 
rations  on  which  the  cows  or  milch  asses  have  been 
put.  That  oil  cake  increases  the  production  of  bu> 
ter,  bat  is  liable  to  make  it  leas  solid,  and  may  giro 
it  the  taste  of  vegetable  oil,  when  there  is  too  great  a 
quantity  of  this  food  in  the  ration.  That  Indian  corn 
possesses  a  power  of  fattening  dependent  on  the  large 
proportion  of  oil  which  it  contains.  Tbat  there  exists 
the  most  perfect  analogy  between  the  production  of 
milk  and  the  fattening  of  animals,  as  the  breeders  of 
stock  had  anticipated.  That,  nevertheless,  the  fat- 
tening ox  tnrns  to  use  less  of  the  fatty  matter  or  azot- 
ixed  substances  than  the  milk  cow.  This  last  merits, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  by  much  the  prefer- 
ence, when  the  question  is  to  get  from  the  pasture 
the  greatest  amount  of  food  useful  to  man.  That  po- 
tatoes, mangel  wurtxel,  and  carrots,  only  fatten  in  so 
far  as  they  are  joined  with  products  containing  fat  sub- 
stance sueh  as  straw,  the  seeds  of  cereal  plants,  bran 
or  oil  cake.  That  equal  weights  of  gluten  mixed 
with  fecula  and  flesh  rich  or  fat,  produce  an  effect  in 
fattening,  which  in  the  hog,  differs  in  the  ration  of  1 
to  9.  All  these  results  agree  so  completely  with  the 
opinion  which  holds  that  fatty  matter  passes  in  sob- 
atance  from  the  digestive  canal  into  the  chyle,  and 
thence  into  the  blood,  the  milk  or  the  tissues— tbat  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  on  what  fact  can  befoao* 
ded  the  idea  tbat  the  fatty  matter  is  capable  of  being 
from  any  substance  by  the  animal  itself. 


Agricultural  Societies. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  question  has  often  arisen  in  my 
mind,  are  our  agricultural  societies  performing  their 
whole  duty,  and  exerting  all  their  influence  in  well 
directed  efforts  to  promote  the  great  interest  for  which 
they  were  organized  ?  Would  not  the  great  mass  of 
the  farming  community  receive  much  more 
from  them,  were  they  to  adopt  a  different 
some  particulars  t 

Assuming,  what  is  evident,  that  that  is  beat  which 
is  most  profitable,  let  them  award  their  premiums  ac- 
cordingly, instead  of  being  governed  exclusively  by 
qusntity  or  size,  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
cost  of  production.  If  any  farmer  raise  eighty  bush- 
els of  corn  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  forty  dollars,  he 
assuredly  deserves  mure  praise  for  his  skill,  other 
things  being  equal,  than  another  who  raises  ninety 
bushels  at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars  ;  yet  it  is  customary 
I  believe,  to  give  the  premium  to  biro  who  raises  the 
ninety  bushels. 

Again  :  granting  tbat  size  and  symmetry  combined 
constitute  a  perfect  animal,  should  not  more  regard 
be  bad  to  symmetry  and  cost  of  rearing,  and  less  pre- 
ponderance given  to  size,  where  animals  are  uesrly 
equal  in  that  particular  ? 

But  these  things  are  of  minor  importance  considered 


in  connection  with  the 
light  is  needed  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil — that  following 
pertinaciously  the  beaten  track  of  hie  fore-falhen,  be 
rehea  ten  fold  more  on  chanoe  than  on  science  in  the 
production  of  hie  crops.  Now  it  is  greatly  in  the 
power  of  these  societies  to  afford  him  tbat  light,  so 
far  as  practical  facts  are  concerned  ,  for  certainly  they 
are,  or  should  be,  in  possession  of  many  very  impor- 
tant facta  relating  to  every  branch  of  agriculture  par- 
sued-in  our  State.  If  they  are  not  in  possession  of 
them,  it  is  owiog  to  their  own  remissness. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  I  intended  in  tbia  co  mm  u  - 
mention  to  propose  was  :  that  each  agricultural  society 
in  the  State  should  firmly  resolve,  that  no  premium 
shall  hereafter  be  awarded  to  any  individual  who  abaU 
not  make  a  written  statement  of  the  manner  of  raising 
the  crop  or  animal  entered,  together  with  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  cost;  and  that  each  society  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  all  entries  deem- 
ed worthy,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  meth- 
od pursued — and  that  the  report  of  this  committee  bo 
published",  that  the  farmers  in  general  may  know  how 
these  large  crops  of  corn  and  grain  can  be  railed, 
with  the  profits  accruing  therefrom,  and  instead  of 
despising  every  new  improvement  as  emanating  from 
"  book  farmers,"  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

Albion ,  Feb. ,  184  8 .  [  Maine  Farmer . 


The  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont  and  Con- 
necticut, have  become  famous  for  the  production  of 
this  article,  and  largo  quantities  of  it  are  manufactured 
for  shipment  to  England,  where  it  has  superseded 
much  of  the  Dutch  and  Irish  cheese,  with  which 
for  a  oentury  back,  tbe  aristocracy  of  England  havo 
supplied  their  tables.  This  cheese  is  made  very  rich 
and  solid,  so  that  it  will  keep  a  great  while,  and  is  in 
its  highest  state  of  excellence,  when  having  been  ri- 
pened and  mellowed  by  a  year's  keeping.  It  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  northern  markets,  as  a  much  more  in- 
ferior article  is  more  saleablo  here.  What  little  there 
is  of  this  cheese  consumed  in  the  United  States,  sells 
at  about  ten  cents  a  pound  by  wholesale.  In  Eng- 
land, it  readily  brings  from  17  to  20  cents,  and  has 
pretty  uniformly  paid  a  handsome  profit,  over  cost, 
freight,  duties  and  other  charges.  The  reduction  of 
the  duty  in  England,  which  baa  enabled  us  to  send 
such  large  quantities  of  cheese  there  within  a  year  or 
two,  has  added  considerably  to  the  depression  of  Ire- 
land, by  breaking  up  their  dairies,  and  it  has  lessened 
materially  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  who  for- 
merly from  their  proximity  enabling  them  }o  watch 
the  English  market,  supplied  moat  of  the  foreign 
cheese  consomed  in  n.—i\eu>buryporl  Herald. 


Gatcs.  Every  field  on  the  farm  should  be  entered 
by  a  good  self-shutting  and  self- fastening  gate. 
Farmers  who  are  too  busy  in  summer  to  make  them, 
or  to  get  them  made,  should  see  to  it  now.  How 
long  does  it  require  to  take  down  and  put  up  a  set  of  - 
bars?  At  lesst  two  minutes — which  if  repeated  three 
times  a  day  for  a  year,  amounts  to  thirty  hours,  ex 
three  days  of  working  time,  which  would  yearly  pay 
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for  a  good  gate.  Or  examine  it  in  another  point  of 
view  ;  three  times  a  day  is  eighteen  hundred  times  a 
year;  now  is  there  any  man  between  Halifax  and 
California,  woo  would  take  down  and  replace  a  set 
of  bars  eighteen  hundred  limes  in  succession,  in  pay- 
ment for  a  farm  gate  ?  Hardly — yet  this  is  the  price 
yearly  paid  by  those  wbo  ose  ban  that  are  oonatantly 
passed,  and  the  gate  is  not  obtained  by  it.  Again, 
bow  much  better  is  a  well  buog  gate  than  one  half 
hang  ?  or  one  with  a  good  self-fastening  latch,  than 
one  with  a  pin  crowded  into  an  auger  hole  !  Try  it, 
by  dragging  a  badly  hung  gate  over  the  ground,  eigh- 
teen hundred  times  in  succession ;  securing  it  each 
tine  wilb  a  pin,  and  see  if  you  do  not  think  this  labor 
pay  for  good  hinges  and  a 


How  to  Sell  Wool— Wool  Depots. 

Mr.  Bateham  : — 1  have  been  engaged  several  years 
growing  wool  in  a  small  way,  and  till  lately  have  been 
troubled  to  find  a  market — the  wool  buyers  making 
very  little  difference  between  fine  and  coarse  wool, 
end  less  difference  between  clean  washed  and  dirty. 

Year  before  hat,  my  sheep  were  washed  and  shear- 
ed in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  highest  price 
offered  for  my  wool  at  home  was  31  cents  per  pound. 
I  forwarded  ray  clip  to  Messrs.  Perkins  At  Brown, 
who  that  year  established  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  wool 
at  Springfield,  Ms.,  they  sold  my  wool  to  average  58 
cents  per  pound,  netting  me  54  cents  at  home  ;  23 
cents  more  than  the  highest  offer  I  got  here.  Last 
season,  in  consequence  of  long  continued  lains  soon 
after  my  sheep  were  washed,  I  was  prevented  from 
getting  my  wool  off  in  as  fine  condition  as  the  year 
before,  and  some  deduction  was  made  for  dirt — after 
these  discounts  my  wool  bill  averaged  about  68  cents, 
—the  grades  ranging  from  35  to  85  ceats  per  poond 
— my  fleeces  weighing  three  pounds  each,  makes  an 
average  of  more  than  $2  per  fleece. 

Tbe  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  flocks  in  Washing- 
ton county, Pa.,  Mr.  Samuel  Cole,  informs  me  that  his 
clip  of  last  year  at  the  same  Depot,  sold  from  45  to 
85  cents,  averaging  79  cents  per  pound. 

J  am  induced  to  send  you  this  lino,  by  seeing  in 
your  late  numbers  inquiries  for  a  market  for  the  sale 
of  wool  grown  in  the  west. 

Yours,  &c,        H.  T.  Kirtland. 
Poland,  O.,  March,  1848.      [Ohio  Cullitctor. 


The  oil  in  the  berry  portions  of  the  grain  is  con- 
tained in  little  six-sided  cells,  in  the  form  of  minute 
drops,  visible  to  the  eye,  under  a  good  microscope. — 
When  a  grain  of  corn  is  healed  to  a  temperature  suf- 
ficient to  decompose  the  oil,  a  sudden  explosion  takes 
place,  and  every  cell  is  ruptured  hy  the  expansion  of 
gaseous  matters  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  tbe 
oil,  and  the  grain  is  ruptured  at  the  weakest  point  in 
the  arch,  and  is  completely  evoluted  and  folded  back. 
Now,  on  examining  the  cells  again,  they  will  be  found 
lacerated  and  swollen  much  out  of  shape.  If  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  pop  Tuscaroia  corn,  it  will  be  found 
never  to  succeed ;  uence  1  was  able  to  prove  this  cu- 


rious phenomenon  so  familiar  to  every  child,  though 
never  understood  by  its  parents,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
decomposition  of  oil,  and  the  formation  of  carburret- 
ted  hydrogen  gas,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  in  light- 
ing large  cities.  When  Indian  corn  is  bulled  by 
means  of  po'aah  lye,  the  oil  next  the  epidermis  of 
the  grain  is  eon  verted  into  soap  and  the  epidermis  is 
detached.  The  caustic  alkali  also  liberates  ammonia 
from  the  mucilage  around  the  germ.  When  corn  is 
made  into  whiskey  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  tbe 
surface.  I  have  been  informed  that  100  bushels  of 
corn  yields  from  15  to  16  gallons  of  oil.  It  is  made 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  hns  been  used  in 
the  light  houses  on  the  lake.  Eluworth. 
— Michigan.  Farmer. 


Thick  and  Thin  Sowing.  In  a  Prize  Essay  on 
Thin  and  Thick  Sowing,  lately  written  by  Mathew 
M.  Milburn,  [England,]  we  extract  the  following, 
which  hss  been  deduced  from  well-tried  experiments  : 

"  1.  That  thin  sowing,  and  especially  dibbling,  is 
a  very  unsafe  process,  as  regards  quantity  per  acre  of 
produce.  2.  That  despite  hoeing,  where  it  can  be 
practised,  it  encourages  weeds.  3.  That  it  grows 
coarser  produce,  and  of  less  value  to  the  miller. '  4. 
That  it  does  not  ripen  so  early.  5.  That  on  a  sandy 
soil,  very  dry,  and  not  productive,  it  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  writer's  own  experience.  6.  That  on  grav- 
elly clay,  on  higher  elevation,  it  was  unsuccessful 
with  Mr.  Watson's  experiment.  7.  That  on  very 
productive  land,  in  a  rich  state,  it  was  also 
cessftjl." 


To  Cure  Sheep-skins  with  the  Woot  on.  Take 
a  spoonlul  of  alum  and  two  of  saltpetre ;  pulverise 
and  mix  them  well  together,  then  sprinkle  the  pow- 
der on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin,  and  lay  the  two  flesh 
aides  together,  leaving  the  wool  outside.  Then  fold 
op  the  skin  as  tight  as  you  can,  and  bang  it  in  a  dry 
place.  In  two  or  three  days,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry, 
take  it  down  and  scrape  it  with  a  blunt  knife,  till 
clean  and  supple.  This  completes  the  process,  and 
makes  you  a  most  excellent  saddle  cover. 

Other  skins  which  you  desire  to  cure  with  the  fur 
or  hair  on,  may  be  treated  in  the  came  way. 


Layers  or  Grape  Vines.  An  excellent  way  to 
propagate  the  grape  is  by  layers.  If  this  be  done  in 
May  or  early  iu  June,  the  layers  will  gel  well  rooted 
so  that  they  may  be  cut  asunder  in  August.  Last 
year  we  had  a  Diana  grape  vine  of  moderate  size,  and 
put  nearly  all  the  vine  down  in  layers,  early  in  the 
season,  and  in  the  fall  we  had  a  large  number  of  well 
rooted  layers,  which  we  set  out  this  spring  and  are 
growing  finely.  This  modo  is  much  more  sure  than 
propagating  by  cuttings,  which  often  start  reluctantly, 
and  from  their  feeble  growth  fail  in  time  of  drouth,  or 
in  the  first  winter.— Cultivator. 


The  Chinese  affect  to  despise  European  ingenuity, 
but  they  cannot  mend  a  common  watch  ;  when  it  is 
out  of  order  they  say  it  is  dead,  and  barter  it  away  for 
a  living  one. 
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Windsor  County  Natural  History  Association. 

Reported  for  Uw  School  Journal  ud7t  ACricnlturi«t. 

The  Soeiely  met  according  to  adjournment,  at  the 
Academy  in  Springfield,  on  Wednesday  14th  of  June. 
Prof.  Wood  in  the  Chair,  N.  B.  Safford,  Esq.,  Sec. 
retary  pro  tern. 

Morning  Session.  A  plan  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  was  presented  and  adopted. 

Several  gentleman  present  signed  the  articles  of 
the  Association  and  became  members. 

Afternoon  Session.  The  call  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  Natural  History  commenced. 

I.  Minerology.  The  committee  on  the  Ohio  fossils 
presented  by  Mr.  S.  Tracy,  reported  progiess,  but 
ssked  leave  for  further  time.  The  other  two  commit- 
tees, vhi.  on  the  Baltimore  mineral  and  the  Windsor 
iron,  were  not  ready  to  report. 

Rev.  D.  Forbes  was  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port upon  the  lime-stone  rock  above  Perkinsville. — 
The  chairman  presented  some  specimens  from  Spring- 
field, of  rock  highly  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron. 
Some  interest  had  been  excited  at  the  locality  from  a 
spontaneous  explosion,  said  to  have  occurred  some 
time  since  at  the  place.  Some  discussion  look  place 
which  resulted  in  an  opinion  that  the  sulphurct  of  iron 
vVhieh  was  once  abundant  in  the  rock  had  been  acted 
upon  by  moisture,and  decomposition  effected,  forming 
a  sulphate  of  iron,  and  probably  a  sudden  evolution 
of  gaseous  matter,  the  pressure  of  which  had  rent  the 
ledge.  The  question  arose  in  the  mind  of  some  of 
the  members  whether  such  may  not  be  the  case  in 
many  localities  where  strange  noises  are  heard  occa- 
sionally in  rocky  hills. 

II.  Geology.  Some  specimens  were  brought  for- 
wsrd  by  the  Curator.  One,  of  the  primitive  limestone 
which  abounds  in  this  county,  interstratified  with  mi- 
ca slate.  Its  physical  characters  were  said  to  be  those 
of  the  Stockbridge  limestone.  Is  now  used  for  build- 
ing, but  will  not  answer  where  it  would  come  in  con- 
tact with  earth,  as  the  earthy  acids  disintegrate  it 
slowly.  It  now  gets  the  name  among  workmen  of 
the  blue  granite. 

Some  peculiar  forms  of  mica  slate  were  noticed, 
one,  called  on  this  occasion  the  ligniform  mica  slate, 
sec  ma  to  be  quite  a  regular  formation,  and  maybe 
traced  from  the  middle  of  Hartland  to  Springfield,  be- 
ing interrupted  by  the  Ascuiney.  Another  well  char- 
acterized form  lies  east  of  this,  and  was  alluded  to  as 
the  tabular  mica  slate. 

Several  committees  were  appointed. 

II!.  Botany.  No  reports  or  communications. — 
Some  rcmaiks  made  by  the  Curator  on  the  ease  with 
which  collections  may  be  made  of  plants,  and  urging 
the  claims  of  this  delightful  branch  of  knowledge. 

IV.  Ornithology.  No  reports  or  communications. 
Some  remarks  were  made  and  questions  discussed  by 
several  gentlemen. 

V.  Entomology.  No  repons  or  communications. 
A  standing  committee oti  this  branch  was  raised,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  D.  Forbes  as  chsirman,  with  liberty 
to  fill  the  committee  to  five. 

VI.  Conrhology.  Several  specimen?  of  shells  were 
presented  and  reported  upon  hy  the  Curator.  There 


were  three  species  of  Unk 
of  Arasmodonla. 

VII.  Mammology.  The  Curator  reported  upon  the 
animal  presented  by  Mr.  Tinkham  at  the  last  meeting. 
It  was  the  Scalops  aquations  of  Linnvus,  or  shrew 
mole.  Dr.  Knight  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Con- 
dylura  macroura  of  Harlan,  or  star-nosed  mole. 

Adjourned. 

The  next  meeting,  being  the  regular  quartet  ly  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  Windsor  on  the  5th  of  July. 


The  Cattle  Trade  of  New  York,  though  it  i 
no  figure  on  'Change,  forms  quite  an  item  in  our  city's 
business.  The  new  Market  opened  on  the  6ih  ult., 
and  the  number  of  cattle  entered  for  sale  since  that 
time,  is  as  follows  : 

May  6  to  May  8,  1765 
Week  ending  May  15,  1747 
"       "       "    99,  1060 

We  believe  the  larger  numbeia  are  unusal,  and  that 
1000  to  1900  head  weekly  is  about  the  average.  Very 
few  remain  over  from  one  sale  to  another.  Monday 
is  the  great  sale  dsy,  on  which  nearly  all  the  cattle 
received  up  to  that  time  are  disposed  of.  What  few 
remain  over  arc  generally  sold  during  the  week  to 
chance  customers,  while  the  new  arrivals  are  beM 
in  hand  for  the  next  sale  day.  The  purchases  are 
not  made  for  our  city  alone,  but  Newark,  Peterson, 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Boston,  &c,  are 
rogulsr  buyers  at  these  sales. 

The  various  modes  of  computing  the  weight  and 
value  of  the  animals  sold  which  are  employed  at  ditf» 
ferent  markets  must  often  perplex  end  mislead  a  reader 
not  spcially  made  acquainted  with  tbem.  At  each 
market,  cattle  are  reported  as  selling  at  so  much  per 
hundred  weight,  and  Boston  prices  are  often  if  not 
generally  lower  than  those  of  New  York,  though  tho 
cattle  sold  at  Boston  (Brighton)  are  generally  driven 
by  if  not  actually  bought  here.  The  reason  is  that 
here  nothing  but  the  naked  beef— 'the  four  qorterV 
— is  counted  and  paid  for  in  the  Market— the  hide  and 
rough  tallow  being  thrown  in  to  the  buyer  ;  while  in 
Boston  'the  Jive  quarters'  are  counted— that  is,  the 
hide  and  tallow  are  computed  in  the  selling  weight 
and  so  paid  for  by  the  purchaser.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  New  York  'hundred  weight'  is  100  pounds  svoirdu- 
pois  ;  ic  Boston  it  is  119.  (In  Philsdelphis,  wo  bo- 
lieve,  'the  four  quarters'  only  aro  counted,  while 
there  the  'hundred  weight  is  119  pounds. 

The  cattle  are  sold  alive,  thus  paid  for  and  driven 
off  by  the  purchaser,  though  only  the  '  forrr  quarters' 
are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  computation.  The  rule 
is  that  100  pounds  in  the  gross  weight  on  the  hoof 
will  give  55  pounds  of  beef,  though  the  best  cattle 
will  of  course  exceed  while  the  poorer  will  fall  below 
this  standard.  Generally,  however,  the  parties  agree 
on  the  weight  aa  well  as  the  price  in  making  their 
bargain,  so  that  few  cattle  are  actually  weighed  out  to 
the  purchaser. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  cattle  market  on  a. 
sale  day  is  an  animating  one.  Here  are  drovers  from 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Western  New  York, 
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have  been  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  weeks  on 
the  road,  (driving  on  long  routes  only  10  or  13  miles 
per  day.)  They  are  generajly  well  built,  hardy,  in- 
telligent looViog  men,  fairly  but  not  nicely  dressed  ; 
while  their  boys  and  other  assistants  in  driving  mani- 
fest considerable  originality  and  entire  independence 
in  the  matter  of  costume,  though  many  of  them  are 
paying  their  respects  to  the  great  city  foT  the  first 
time.  We  did  not  inquire  on  this  point,  but  we  pre- 
sume a  drove  from  Kentucky  which  sells  for  5,000  in 
our  market  will  have  cost  nearly  half  that  sum  in  trav- 
elling expenses  from  the  time  the  cattle  are  collected 
to  that  when  the  driver  reaches  his  home  again. 

Nearly  all  the  cattle  in  the  market  at  this  season 
are  Bullocks  and  Oxen.— N-  Y-  Paper. 


Plankts  between  Mars  axd  JupiTEa.  The  name 
of  the  new  planet  discovered  in  April,  by  Mr.  Gra- 
hame,  at  Mr.  Cooper's  observatory,  Ireland,  is  Metis, 
a  Goddess  who  in  the  ancient  mythology  was  consid- 
ered the  wisest  of  them  all.  As  the  new  planet  is 
the  ninth  known  to  exiat  between  Mara  and  Jnpiter, 
and  the  fifth  that  has  been  discovered  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  nine  for  the 
benefit  of  our  young  astronomical  readers.  The  ap- 
proximate elements  of  Metis,  we  gave  in  our  paper 
of  the  14th  ;  it  whs  copied  from  Schumacher's  Jour- 
nal, printed  at  Altona,  (Hamburg)  on  the  1st,  or  only 
13  days  before. 
Vesta, 


Juno, 


Aslraa, 
Hebe, 
Iris, 
Flora, 
Melts, 

—  TravtUer. 


Discovered  early  in  the  century,  or  about 
1800. 

Discovered  by  Mr.  Heincke  in  Germany, 

in  1844  and  1845. 
Discovered  by  Mr.  Hind  in  London,  in 
1840. 

Discovered  in  Ireland,  April,  1818. 


To  Stop  Bees  Fighting.  I  am  a  peace^roan  and 
*  teetotaller,  and  will  make  known  trie  best  uso  to 
which  ardent  spirits  can  be  applied.  Put  a  little  al- 
cohol, or  almost  any  kind  of  spirits,  on  the  bottom 
boards  around  and  under  the  hive  of  the  belligerent 
bees,  and  it  will  allay  their  fury  like  a  charm.  Hav- 
ing heard  of  this  remedy,  1  was  induced  to  try  it, 
and  1  found  it  a  "  fixed  fact."—  Ohio  Cultivator. 


Three  Poets  in  a  Puzzle. 

I  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  when  a  fresh  perplex- 
ity arose.  I  removed  the  harness  without  difficulty, 
but,  after  many  strenuous  attempts,  1  could  not  re- 
move the  collar.  In  despair  1  called  lor  assistance, 
when  aid  drew  near.  Mr.  Wordsworth  brought  his 
ingenuity  into  exercise,  but  afier  several  unsuccess- 
ful efforts,  he  relinquished  the  achievement,  as  a 
thing  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Coleridge  now 
tried  his  hand,  but  showed  no  more  grooming  skill 
than  his  predecessors  ;  for,  after  twisting  ihe  poor 
horse's  neck  almost  to  strangulation ,  and  the  great 
danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave  up  the  useless  task,  pro- 
no  mcing  that  the  horse's  head  must  have  grown 
(gout  or  dropsy)  since  the  collar  was  put  on,  for  he 


said  "  it  was  a  downright  impossibility  for  suoh  a 
huge  osfrontis  to  pass  through  so  narrow  a  collar 
Just  at  this  moment  a  servant  girl  came  near,  and  un- 
derstanding the  cause  of  our  consternation,  "La,  mas- 
ter," said  she,  "  yoo  do  n't  go  about  the  work  in  the 
right  way.  Yoo  should  do  this,"  when,  turning  the 
collar  completely  upside  down,  she  slipped  it  off*  in  a 
moment,  to  our  great  humiliation  and  wonderment, 
each  satisfied  afresh  that  there  were  heights  of 
knowledge  in  the  world  to  which  we  had  not  yst  at- 
tained.— Cottle's  Recollections  of  Coleridge. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,  -Thursday,  Jane  i  i . 

At  market,  300  Beef  Cattle,  15  pain  Working  Oxen,  30 
Cows  sad  Calves,  900  Sheep,  and  850  Swine 

Prices.  Beef  Cattle—  Dull,  and  a  falling  oft*  in  prices ; 
we  reduce  our  quotations— extra,  96  75:  first  quality,  $6  25 
a  6  50  ;  second,  85  75  a  6 ;  third,  $5  50. 

Working  fJxen — Sales  at  872,  92  and  SI  10. 
Com  and  Calvtt—  Sale*  at  $23,  27,  30,  32,  and  837. 
tihtep — Small  lots  at  82  25,  2  50,  2  62,  2 8H,  and  83  25. 
Sicine — Small  lots  to  peddle  41c  for  Sow*,  and  5io  for 
At  retail  from  &  to  71c.-Axuy 


WOOL. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleece*, 
American  full  blood 
do      1-2  a  3-4 
do      1-4  and  com. 
Lambs,  Superfine, 
Do.    No.  1, 
Do.   No.  2, 
Do.   No.  3, 

FOREIGN, 

Smyrnia,  washed, 
do  nn 


do 
do 
do 


Buenos  Ayre*, 
Crimea, 
Mexican, 
Barbary, 
-Daily  Adetrtutr. 


38 

s> 

52 

36 

ft 

30 

a 

33 

26 

ft 

28 

30 

a 

33 

26 

a 

28 

20 

ft 

23 

9 

ft 

12 

18 

a 

21 

10 

ft 

14 

8 

ft 

9 

6 

ft 

15 

8 

ft 

10 

12 

ft 

13 

25 

a 

FANEfJIL  HALL  MARKET. 

Apples, 


WHOLESALE. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.       7  a  15 

Mutton,  1st  qual.    6  a  8 

2d      «      5  a  7 

Lambs,  each,      3  00  a  4  00 

Veal,  lis              5  a  8 

Pigs,  roasting,    1  00  a  1  15 

Chickens,  pair,     75  a  1  25 

Turkeys,            75  a  1  25 

Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a  1  50 

Pigeons,  doten,  1  00  a  1  12 

Pork,  per  lOOIbs.  5  50  a  6  00 

Lard,best,pr.bbL7  00  a  7  50 

Western,  keg,  7  50  a  8  00 

Butter,  lump,  lb.   20  a  25 

do.    firkin,       18  a  20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  8  a  10 

do.    four  meal,  5  a  6 

Eggs,  dux,           —  a  14 


r 


barrel,    3  00  a 
dried,  lb.    5  ft 
Beans,  bush.,      1  50  a 
Peas,  bushel,      100  a 
Potatoes,  barrel, 
Eaatnort,       3  50  a 
Common,       2  75  a 
SEED— Retail. 
Clover.Nortb.lb.   10  a 
Southern,  8  a 

White  Dntch, 
Lucerne,  or  French, 
Hcrdsgrass.bush 3  25  a 
Red  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,      1  25  a 
Southern,         65  a 
Orchard  Grass,     —  a 
Fowl  Meadow,  2  50  a 


350 
6 

1  75 
125 

400 

300 

12 
9 


350 


250 


LivnroOLj  June  10.  The  rmall  lot  of  CIiccjc  offered 
sold  readily  at  40  a  45s  6d  per  cwt,  quality  only  middling. 

Ashes— Montreal  Pot  exceedingly  scarce  and  advanced, 
32s  6d  to  34s  given  for  rmall  lot*.  Pearl  so  scarce  that  50 
bbls  or  less  constitute  the  stocks,  and  54s  paid  for  a  few  bbls; 


these  prices  caunot  be  l 
forward. 

Circular  of  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  k  Co. 

Lot* dok,  Jcse  9.  No  improvement  iu  markets  this  week, 
while  political  affairs  on  the  eontinont  remain  in  the  same) 
state  of  uncertainty.  Money  continues  plentiful.  Corn 
market  extremely  flat,  and  Wheat  declined  Is  a  2s.  For 
barrel  Flour,  no  sale  at  present.  Indian  Com  fallen  abont 
£1  per  ton  in  Ireland,  owing  to  lnrgc  arrivals,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult of  sale  at  the  moment.  To-day's  quotations,  when 
there  was  very  little  doing,  are,— Flour  25  a  26s  per  barrel, 
super  best  brands ;  19  a  21s  inf  and  sour ;  Indian  Corn,  38  a 
30s  per  180  lbs. 
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Curious  Icelandic  Custom.  The  Icelanders 
have  a  eorious  custom,  and  a  most  efficient  ooe,  of 
preventing  horses  from  straying,  which  I  believe  is 
peculiar  to  this  island .  Two  gentlemen,  for  instance, 
•re  riding  together  without  attendance ,  and  wishing 
to  slight  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  ohject  at  a 
distance  from  the  road,  they  tie  the  head  of  one  borao 
to  the  tail  of  another,  and  the  head  of  this  to  the  tail 
of  the  former.  In  this  state  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  they  can  move  on, either  backwards  or  forwards, 
one  pulling  ooe  way,  and  the  other  the  other,  and 
therefore,  if  disposed  to  move  at  all,  it  will  be  only  in 
a  circle,  and  even  then  there  most  be  an  agreement 
to  turn  their  heads  the  same  way: 


Planting  Trees  on  Railway  Embankments.— 
It  has  been  proposed  in  Scotland,  to  plant  railway 
embankments  with  larch  trees,  which  would  supply 
the  sleepers  required  from  lime  to  time,  and  would 
also  return  a  profit  from  the  thinnings,  &c.  which 
might  be  sold  (or  hop  poles  or  for  sny  other  purpose. 
Here,  the  chestnut,  locust,  &c,  might  be  used  in- 
stead. 

Broom  Corn  Superseded.  A  mechanical  the  Ram- 
apo  river  has  invented  a  machine  for  making  brooms, 
which,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  threat- 
ens to  exterminate  broom  corn.  It  takes  a  billet  of 
white  ssh,  and  in  a  trice  cuts  it  fine  like  the  Manilla 
grass  as  u  Bed  for  brushes.  The  brooms  can  be  made 
for  two  cents  each,  and  are  said  to  work  quite  as  well 
in  every  respect  as  corn  brooms,  and  to  be  much  more 
enduring. 


Domestic  Economy. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  CAKE. 

Do  not  use  the  hand  to  make  cake,  but  a  wooden 
spoon  or  spad.    Earthfern  is  the  best  to  make  cake  in. 

In  Tccipes  where  milk  is  used,  never  mix  sweet 
and  sour  milk,  as  it  makes  cake  heavy,  even  when 
either  alone  would  not  do  it.  Butter  in  the  least  de- 
gree strong,  spoils  cake. 

Try  whether  cake  is  done  by  piercing  it  with  a 
broom  splinter,  and  if  nothing  adheres  it  ia  done. 

An  oven,  to  bake  cake  well,  must  have  a  good  heat 
at  the  bottom,  and  not  be  too  hot  on  the  top,  or  the 
cake  will  be  heavy. 

Cake  that  is  to  be  frosted  should  be  baked  in  pans 
with  perpendicular  inatead  of  slanting  sides.  Lane 
them  with  buttered  paper,  the  aalt  soaked  out  of  the 
butter.  If  the  oven  proves  too  hot,  cover  the  top 
with  paper  before  it  hardens,  or  the  cake  will  be 
heavy. 

The  beat  way  to  put  in  fruit  is  to  apriukle  flour 
ovei  it,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  cake  at  the  bottom, 
half  an  inch  thick,  then  a  layer  of  fruit,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  touch  the  sideB  of -the  pan,  and  thus 
dry  up ;  then  a  little  more  cake,  then  another  layer 
of  fruit,  and  thus  till  the  cako  is  three  inches  thick 
(not  more,)  and  let  the  top  layer  be  cake. 

Always  dissolve  aalaeiatus,  or  sal  volatile,  in  hot 
water,  aa  milk  does  not  perfectly  dissolve  it,  snd  thus 
there  will  be  yellow  specks  made. 


To  REMOVE  GREASE-SPOTS  FRON  WOOLEN  CLOTHES. 

Make  a  thin  paste  of  floor  and  water,  and  lay  it  on 
the  tarnished  places.  It  should  remain  sufficiently 
long  to  become  perfectly  dry,  when,  upon  brushing  it 
off  with  a  stiff  brush,  the  spot  will  have  disappeared. 
If  any  remains  of  it  are  observable,  the  operation 
should  be  repeated.  This  ia  a  very  cheap  and  effica- 
cious method  of  removing  blemishes  from  clothes  that 
have  become  soiled.  The  oily  substance  which  ac- 
cumulates so  abundantly  on  the  collars  of  coats  and 
other  garments,  in  consequence  of  the  oleaginous 
quality  of  the  hair,  may  be  removed  by  this  means, 
and  the  cloth  re-indowed  with  all  its  primitive  bril- 
liancy and  gloss.  We  have  tried  many  experiments 
for  removing  grease  spots  from  woolens,  but  none  so 
expeditions  and  successful  as  the  above. — Mass.  Obs. 

To  take  ink  out  ov  Linen.  Take  a  piece  of 
mould  candle,  or  common  candle  will  do  nearly  aa 
welt,  melt  it  and  dip  the  spotten  part  of  the  linen  into 
the  melted  tallow.  It  may  then  be  washed,  and  the 
spots  will  disappear,  without  injuring  the  linen. — Bos- 
ton Cultivator. 

How  to  Remove  Rust  from  Finely  Polished 
Steel.  Rub  the  spots  with  any  kind  of  soft  animal 
fat,  and  lay  the  articles  by,  wrapped  in  thick  paper 
for  two  or  three  days;  then,  after  cleaning  off  the 
grease  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  rob  the  spots  well 
with  powdered  rotten  stone  and  sweet  oil,  after  which, 
the  polish  may  be  restored  by  rubbing  with  powdered 
emery  on  a  soft  leather;  and  the  process  may  be  fin- 
ished with  finely-powdered  chalk,  or  magnesia. 

Try  it.  It  ia  said  that  a  bowl  containing  two 
quarts  of  water,  set  in  an  oven,  when  baking,  will 
prevent  pies,  cakes,  bread,  etc.,  from  beiug  scorched. 

The  Genesee  Farmer  says  that  a  pounded  onion 
will  immediately  relieve  the  pain  occasioned  by  a 
scald  or  burn. 

A  boiled  Indian  Pudding,  to  be  perfect,  should 
be  boiled  six  or  eight  hours.  Put  it  to  boiling  before 
breakfast. 
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The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Common  School 
Convention  held  at  Bethel  in  June  last,  on  the  struc- 
tare  and  arrangement  of  School  House*,  make  the 
following  Report  :— 

The  first  thing  relative  to  a  good  school-house 
which  demands  attention,  is  its  location.  This  should 
be  dry,  quiet  and  pleasant,  sufficiently  remote  from 
the  public  road  to  avoid  its  dust  and  danger,  and  yet 
be  easy  of  sccess.  Connected  with  it,  should  be  a 
play  ground  of  at  least  half  an  acre,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fence.  This  should  be  regarded  as  indispensi- 
Me.  To  a  certain  extent,  play  is  as  essential  to  schol- 
ars as  study,  and  a  district  which  would  hsve  an  at- 
tractive and  quiet  school,  should  provide  for  the  one 
as  well  as  for  the  other.  The  building  should  be  of 
good  architecture,  and  in  material  and  workmanship, 
should  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  other  poblic  build- 
ings, or  with  the  better  clsss  of  private  dwellings. 
Suitable  and  (ferine*  out-boildingsfor  each  sex  should 
be  provided,  and  kept  under  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  teacher. 

For  the  plan  of  a  school-house,  the  committee  are 

approved  and  commended  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
late  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Mass.  The  same  plan ,  the  committee  understand  has, 
for  substance,  been  approved  by  Hon.  Wm.  Slade, 
and  also  by  many  practised  teachers.  To  an  essay 
commending  it  in  its  leading  features,  was  awarded 
in  1*11,  a  prise  by  the  American  Institute  Of  Instruc- 
tion. 

As  a  medium  arte,  the  committco  have  fixed  upon 
•  bouse  designed  to  accom  modate  forty  scholars.  For 
this  purpose  a  building  is  required  (exclusive  of  the 
walls)  374  feet  in  length  and  96  in  breadth.  The  en- 
trance to  the  house  should,  if  jtotMMc,  be  at  the  south, 
with  tho  teacher's  desk  and  platform  at  the  north  end 
and  tho  desks  of  the  pupils  facing  the  teacher.  On 
the  wsll  behind  the  teacher,  should  be  a  plaster 
Mack-board,  the  whole  width  of  the  room,  4  feet  wide  ; 
the  space  above  this  should  be  devoted  to  maps.  It 
is  obvioua,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  windows 
in  this  end  of  the  building,  the  whole  space  being 
for  purpose*  of  instruction.  A  front  light  is 
injurious  to  the  eyes  of  children.  The  teacher's 
platform  should  extend  the  whole  width  of  the  house, 
7  feet  in  width,  8  inebes  high,  and  be  furnished  with 

a 


the  first  row  of  desks  should  be  a  space  of  four  feet. 
The  floor  of  the  room  should  be  level.  The  desks 
should  be  2  feel  in  length,  and  range  in  height  from 
29  to  21  inches,  and  in  width  from  16  inches,  including 
back,  to  13  inches,  and  all  but  3|  inches  of  the  fur- 
ther side  of  each  desk  sloping  one  inch  in  a  foot. 
Each  desk  should  have  a  shelf  for  books  underneath, 
an  inkstand  imbedded  in  the  top  and  covered  with  a 
zinc  slide,  a  place  for  a  slate  in  the  back  of  the  pre- 
ceding seat. 

The  seats  should  range  in  height  from  17  to  0 
inches,  and  be  20  long  with  a  slope  the  same  as  the 
desks.  The  back  of  each  desk  should  slant  2J  inch- 
es to  every  foot. 

The  side  aisles  should  be  2  feet  in  width,  and  those 
between  the  seats  16  inches. 

The  stove  should  be  placed  between  the  partition 
and  the  seats,  for  which  there  should  be  a  space  of 
five  feet,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  house.  A 
partition  occupying  6  inches,  divides  the  school  room 
from  the  entries,  which  are  6  by  8  feet  squsre,  the 
space  between  them  being  designed  for  wood.  The 
middle  door  affords  access  to  the  wood  room. 

The  height  of  the  room  should  he,  in  a  room  de- 
signed for  40  scholars  or  less,  12  feet;  in  one  of  larger 
dimensions  14  or  15  feet.  This  will  give  to  each 
scholar  some  200  cubit  feet  of  air.  Reasons  for  this 
unusual  height,  will  be  given  in  the  appendix,  under 
the  head  of  ventilation,  and  the  committee  ask  that  all 
parents  will  give  these  reasons  their  earnest  attention. 
The  lives  and  health  of  children  aro  too  precious  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  that  puie  element  which 
God  has  given  so  bountifully  to  man. 

The  windows  should-be  4  on  a  side,  vis.  6  in  the 
school  room  and  2  in  the  entries,  the  bottom  of  each 
to  be  3  feet  and  4  incites  from  the  floor,  each  window 
to  contain  24  lights  of  8  by  10  glass  and  made  to  dtep 


In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  shoo  Id  be  a  square 
opening  into  the  attic,  closed  with  a  slide.  This,  with 
a  window  in  each  end  of  the  attic,  whioh  can  be  open- 
ed if  necessary,  will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  ventila- 
tion. 

Tho  above,  the  committee  regard  as  the  best  plan 
of  a  scnool-houee  for  the  number  of  scholars  specified. 
If  a  larger  number  of  scholars  are  to  be  accommoda- 
ted, it  may  be  done  by  adding  24  feet  to  the  length 
for  every  additional  row  of  seats  needed,  or  3  feet  4 
inches  to  the  width,  the  platform,  spaces,  en m as  and 
aisle*  remaining  the  same.  Or  if  a  less  number  than 
40  ate  to  be  provided  for,  the  house  may  be  diminish- 
ed in  length  24  wet  for  every  row  of  seats  diminished. 
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Plan  of  a  School  House,  26  by  394  feet,  as  described  in 
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fiat  seldom,  if  ever,  should  the  proportion  of  the  en- 
ttiet ,  pi »t form,  and  spaces  or  aisles  be  altered.  The 
desks,  whatever  be  their  number,  should  range  in 
height  from  29  to  21  inches,  and  the  seats  from  17  to 
9  inches,  &c,  and  the  height  of  the  room  should  be 
from  18  to  14  or  16  feet.  This  may  seem  to  many 
parents  an  immoderate  height,  bat  they  may  be  as- 
sored  that  it  is  essential  to  the  health  of  their  chil- 
dren. A  pure  atmosphere  is  essential  to  health,  aod 
in  no  way  can  Buch  an  atmosphere  be  secured  without 
a  large  space  to  contain  it.  To  change  the  air  as 
often  as  necessary  in  a  low  room,  in  winter,  by  open- 
ing the  door  or  windows,  would  cost  more  in  a  short 
time  by  way  of  fuel,  than  would  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  house  at  first,  while  such  currents  of  cold 
air  would  endanger  the  health  of  children. 

There  may  be  those,  however,  who  may  think  that 
room,  and  consequently  expense,  msy  be  saved  by 
placing  two  scholars  on  a  seat,  nor  would  the  commit- 
tee strenuously  oppose  such  an  arrangement,  though 
they  judge  the  one  recommended  to  be  preferable. 
In  ease  this  arrangement  should  be  decided  upon,  the 
building,  to  accommodate  40  scholars,  should  be  37  hy 
SI  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls.  Then  instead  of  7  rows 
of  single  seats,  there  should  be  four  tows  of  double 
ones.  If  a  less  number  than  40  scholars  were  to  be 
accommodated,  say  32,  it  wootd  he  necessary  only  to 
diminish  the  lcogth  of  the  house  2*  met  and  make  it 
344  by  81  feet, 


of  24  feet  hi  width,  and  with  the  aisle  64  feet  in 
length. 

The  ordinary  expense  of  a  school  house  of  the 
above  description,  designed  for  forty  scholars,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $400. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  urge  upon  pa- 
rents'attention,  this  matter  of  school- houses,  as  one 
in  which  they  are  deeply  interested,  and  as  one  which 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  candid  and  liberal  views.  The 
preservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of  your  children, 
and  the  training  of  them  for  usefulness  and  hnppinoas 
is  the  object  of  a  large  share  of  your  solicitude  and 
your  efforts.    For  them  you  expend  freely  your 
strength  and  treasure.    In  your  children  are  garneied 
up  your  dearest  earthly  hopes.    When  they  grow  up 
to  intelligence,  virtue,  and  usefulness,  your  hearts 
are  cheered  and  vou  feel  that  you  have  not  Jived  and 
labored  in  vain  ;  if  they  become  ungrateful,  virions), 
worthless,  your  right  arm  is  broken  and  your  hearts 
are  smitten  with  a  sorrow  which  nothing  earthly  can 
heal.    Id  forming  the  habits  of  the  young,  the  < 
roon  school  exerts  a  powerful  in 
is  expected  to  spend  ten  years  or  more  of  its  life  in 
the  school  room.    How  d liferent,  other  things  being 
equal,  most  be  the  condition  of  a  child  who  spends 
this  important  period  of  life  in  a  neat,  quiet,  comforta- 
ble room,  where  all  the  associations  arc  suited  to  aid 
him  to  control  and  concentrate  his  thoughts,  and  with 
Mch  as  God  designed  for  the  human 
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lunge,  from  one  who  is  doomed  lo  a  dirty,  noisy,  un- 
comfortable room,  the  aspect  of  which  instead  of  si- 

out  of  it,  and  the  atmosphere  of  which,  instead  of  be* 
ing  such  as  nature  demands,  is  fraught  with  disease 
and  death  f  We  will  not,  however,  enlarge  on  this 
point,  but  will  cherish  the  hope  that  parents,  when 
this  subject  is  properly  presented,  will  provide  attrac- 
tive, comfortahle,  and  healthful  plaees  io  which  to  ed- 
thildren.  We  are  aware  that  suitable 
■ill  not  of  themselves  educate  properly  the  ri- 
sing generation, — there  needs  to  be  the  right  kind  of 
instructors  also  ;  but  we  believe  that  ordinarily  the 
districts  which  are  careful  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
school-bouses,  will  also  be  careful  to  obtain  the  right 
kind  of  teachers.  If  tbey  do  not  grudge  the  expense 
of  the  one,  neither  will  tbey  that  of  the  otber.  And 
when  the  right  school- houses  are  procured,  tbey 
should  be  preserved,  free  from  every  thing  which  will 
blunt  the  natural  sensibilities  or  deprave  the  mind. 
In  this  respect  the  school-house  should  be  watched 
over  with  the  same  care  as  the  house  of  publio  wor- 
ship. No  respectable  society  would  suffer  the  doors 
scats  of  their  church  to  be  marked  or 
with  grotesque  and  indelicate  figures  ;  no  de- 
cent parent  would  suffer  such  things  lo  bo  done  to  his 
own  dwelling,  and  why  should  not  the  school-house 
be  preserved  as  free  from  offence  to  delicacy  as  the 
church  or  the  private  dwelling. 

The  commit  lee  are  happy  to  find  that  much  has 
been  published  in  other  States,  by  gentlemen  who 
have  given  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  going  to 
confirm  in  general,  the  views  here  expressed.  Some 
of  these  thoughts  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report,  sod  it  is  hoped  that  more  of  the  same 
character  will  be  given  to  the  public  through  the 
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APPENDIX. 

Location — Style — Construction.  The  Ita- 
lian should  be  dry,  quiet,  pleasant,  and  in  every  re- 
spect healthy.  To  secure  these  points  and  avoid  the 
evils  which  must  inevitably  result  from  s  low  and 
damp,  or  a  bleak  and  unsheltered  site,  noisy  and  diny 
thoroughfares,  or  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle  and  dis- 
sipated resort,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  select 
a  location  a  little  removed  from  the  territorial  center 
of  the  district.  If  possible,  it  shoold  overlook  a  de- 
lightful country,  preseul  a  choice  of  sunshiuo  and 
shade,  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  bo  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  winds  of  winter  by  a  hill-top,  or  a  barrier 
of  evergreens.  As  many  of  the  pleasant  influences 
of  nature  as  possible  should  be  gathered  in  and  aronnd 
that  spot,  when*  the  earliest,  most  lasting,  and  must 
controlling  associations  of  a  child's  mind  are  formed. 

In  the  city  or  populous  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  ac- 
cess from  two  or  more  streets,  should  be  preferred, 
not  only  on  thu  ground  of  economy,  but  because  tho 
convenience  aod  safety  of  the  children  in  going  to  and 
from  school,  the  quiet  of  the  school-room,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  spacious  aod  retired  play-ground 
will  be  secured . 

In  the  country,  it  will  sometimes  be  desirable  for 
two  or  mor 


at  some  point,  to  which  all  the  older  children  can  go 
from  all  parts  of  the  associated  districts,  while  the 
younger  attend  school  in  their  several  districts.  In 
this  way  the  school- houses  can  be  more  appropriately 
fitted  up,  and  the  advantage  of  a  more  perfect cla 
cation  in' respect  both  to  instruction  am 
as  well  as  a  wiser  economy  in  the  employment  of 
teachcis  be  gained. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  should  exhibit  good  ar- 
chitectural proportion,  and  be  calculated  to  inspire 
children  and  the  community  generally  with  respect  for 
the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  should  bear  a 
favorable  comparison,  in  respect  lo  attractiveness,  con- 
venience and  durability,  with  other  public  edifices, 
instead  of  standing  in  repulsive  aod  disgraceful  con- 
trast with  them.  Every  school-house  should  be  s 
temple,  consecrated  in  prayer  to  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  culture  of  every  child  in  the  com- 
munity, and  be  associated  in  every  heart  with  the  ear- 
liest and  strongest  impressions  of  (rath,  justice,  patri- 
otism, and  religion. 

The  school-house  should  be  constructed  through- 
out in  a  workman-like  manner.  No  public  edifice 
more  deserves,  or  will  better  repay,  the  skill,  labor, 
and  expense,  which  may  be  necessary  to  attain  this 
object;  for  here  the  beslth,  tastes,  manners,  minds, 
sod  morals  of  each  successive  generation  of  children 
will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  determined  for  time  and 
ei  entity. 

Sizt.  In  determining  the  aires  of  a  school- house, 
due  regard  most  be  had  to  the  following  particulars  : 

First.  A  separate  entry,  or  lobby,  for  each  sex, 
furnished  with  scraper,  mat,  hooks  or  shelves,  sink, 
basin  and  towels.  A  separate  entry  thus  furnished, 
will  prevent  mueh  confusion,  rudeness,  and  impropri- 
ety, and  promote  the  health,  refinement,  aod  orderly 
habits  of  children. 

Second.  A  room,  or  rooms,  Urge  enough  lo  al- 
low, 1st,  escb  occupant  a  suitable  quantity  of  pure 
air,  i.  e.  at  least  150  cubic  feet ;  3d,  to  go  to  and 
from  bis  seat  without  disturbing  any  one  else  ;  3d,  to 
sit  comfortably  in  bis  seat,  and  engage  in  hia  various 
studies  with  unrestricted  freedom  of  motion  ;  and, 
4lh,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  approach  each  scholar 
in  his  seat,  pass  conveniently  to  any  pstt  of  the  room, 
supervise  the  whole  school,  and  conduct  the  readings 
aod  recitation  ot  the  several  classes  properly  arranged. 

Light.  The  arrangements  for  light  should  be  such 
as  to  admit  an  abundance  to  every  part  of  the  room, 
and  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  any  ex- 
cess, glare,  or  reflection,  or  of  cross-light.  A  dome, 
or  sky  light,  or  windows  set  high,  admit  and  distrib- 
ute the  light  most  steadily  and  equally,  and  with  the 
leant  interruption  from  shadows.  Light  from  the 
north  is  less  variable,  but  imparts  less  of  cheerfulness 
and  warmth  than  from  other  directions.  Windows 
should  be  inserted  only  on  two  sides  of  the  room,  at 
least  throe  and  a  half  or  four  feel  from  the  floor,  and 
should  be  higher  aod  larger,  and  fewer  in  number 
than  is  now  common.  There  should  be  no  windows 
directly  back  of  tho  teacher,  or  on  the  sido  towarda 
which  the  scholars  face,  unless  the  light  is  modified 
by  curtains  or  by  ground  glass.  Every  window 
should  be  suspended  with  weights,  and  furnished  with 
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Winds  and  curtains  ;  and  if  in  a  much  frequented 
street,  the  lower  aash  should  be  glased  with  ground 
glass. 

Ventilation.  The  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
our  earth  to  the  height  of  forty-five  miles,  and  in 
which  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  is 
composed  mainly  of  two  ingredients,  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen with  a  slight  admixture  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  first  is  called  the  vital  principle,  the  breath  of  life, 
because  by  forming  and  purifying  tbe  blood  it  alone 
sustains  life,  and  supports  combustion.  But  to  sus- 
tain these  processes,  there  is  a  constant  consumption 
of  this  ingredient  going  on,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  fscis  in  the  ease,  the  formation  and  accumulation 
of  another  ingredient,  carbonic  acid,  which  is  deadly 
hostile  to  animal  life  and  combustion.  This  gas  is 
sometimes  found  in  wells,  and  will  there  extinguish 
a  lighted  candle  if  lowered  into  it,  (and  which  should 
always  be  lowered  into  a  well  before  any  person  ven- 
tures down)  and  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  death 
in  such  places.  It  is  almost  always  present  in  deep 
mines  and  at  the  bottom  of  caverns.  Near  Naples 
there  is  one  of  this  description,  called  tbe  Grotto  del 
Cane,  or  the  Grotto  of  the  Dog,  because  the  guides 
who  accompany  strangers  to  the  interesting  spots  in 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  usually  take  a  dog  along  with 
them  to  abow  the  effects  of  this  gas  upon  animal  life. 
Being  heavier  than  common  air  it  flows  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavern,  and  although  it  does  not  reach  as 
high  as  the  mouth  or  nostrils  of  a  grown  man,  no  soon- 
er does  a  dog  venture  into  i',  than  the  animal  is  seiz- 
ed with  convulsions,  gasps  and  would  die  if  not 
dragged  oat  of  it  into  the  pure  air.  When  recover- 
ed, the  dog  shows  no  more  disposition  to  return  lo 
the  cavern,  though  called  by  his  own  name,  than  some 
children  do  to  go  to  places  called  school- nooses,  where 
experiments  almost  as  cruel  are  daily  and  hourly  tried. 
Bot  this  gas,  bad  as  it  is  in  reference  to  animal  life 
and  fires,  is  the  essential  agent  by  which  our  earth  is 
clothed  with  the  beamy  of  vegetation,  foliage,  and 
flowers,  and  in  their  growth  and  development,  helps 
to  create  or  rather  manufacture  the  oxygen,  which 
every  breathing  creatnre  and  burning  fire  must  con- 
sume. Tho.probjem  to  be  solved  is  how  shall  we 
least  mar  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence, 
and  appropriate  to  our  own  use  as  little  as  possible 
of  that,  which  though  death  to  us,  is  tbe  breath  and 
the  life  blood  of  vegetation. 

The  air  which  we  breathe,  if  puie,  when  taken  in- 
to the  mouth  and  nostrils,  is  composed  in  every  one 
hundred  parts,  of  31  oxygen,  78  nitrogen,  and  1  of 
carbonic  acid.  After  traversing  tbe  innumerable  cells 
into  which  the  lungs  are  divided  and  subdivided,  and 
theie  coming  into  olose  contact  with  the  blood,  these 
proportions  are  essentially  changed,  and  when  breath- 
ed out,  the  same  quantity  of  air  contains  8  per  cent, 
less  of  oxygen,  and  8  percent,  more  of  carbonic  acid. 
If  in  thia  condition  (without  being  renewed,)  it  is 
breathed  again,  it  is  deprived  of  another  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  loaded  with  the  same  amount  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  Each  successive  act  ol  breathing  reduces  in 
thia  way,  and  in  this  proportion,  the  vital  principle 
Of  the  air,  anJ  increases  in  the  same  proportion  that 
,t  which  destroys. life.    Bol  in  the  mca 


been  going  on  in  the  longs  with  regard  to  the 
This  fluid  after  traversing  the  whole  frame,  fr 
heart  to  the  extremities,  parting  all  along  with  its 
heat,  and  ministering  its  nourishing  particles  to  the 
growth  and  preservation  of  the  body,  returns  to  the 
heart  changed  in  color,  deprived  somewhat  of  its  vi- 
tality, and  loaded  with  impurities.  In  this  condition, 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  its  color,  its  vitality  and 
its  purity,  it  makes  the  circuit  of  the  lungs,  whereby 
means  of  innumerable  little  vessels,  inclosing  like  a 
delicate  net  work  each  individual  air  cell,  every  one 
of  its  finest  particles  comes  into  close  contact  with  the 
air  which  has  been  breathed.  Jf  this  air  has  its  doe 
proportion  of  oxygen,  the  color  of  the  blood  changes 
from  a  dark  purple  to  a  bright  scarlet ;  its  vital 
warmth  is  restored,  end  its  impurities,  by  tbe  onion 
of  I  he  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  blood,  of 
which  these  imparities  arc  made  up,  are  thrown  off 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Thus  vitalised  and  pu- 
rified, it  enters  the  heart  to  be  sent  oat  again  through 
the  system  on  its  errand  of  life  and  beneficence,  to 
ootid  up  and  repair  the  solid  frame  work  of  the  body, 
give  tone  and  vigor  to  its  muscles  and  rest  ring  aJI  its 
nerves  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  glorious  sights 
and  thrilling  sounds  of  nature,  and  tbe  still  sad  music 
of  humanity. 

But  in  case  the  air  with  which  the  blood  comes  in 
contact,  through  the  thin  membranes  that  constitute 
the  cells  of  the  lungs,  docs  not  contain  its  due  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  vis.  80  or  21  per  cent,  as  when  it  has 
once  been  breathed,  then  tbe  blood  returns  to  the 
heart  unendued  with  newness  of  life,  and  loaded  with 
carbon  and  other  impurities  which  unfit  it  for  the  par- 
poses  of  nourishment,  the  repair,  and  maintenance 
of  the  vigorous  actions  of  all  the  parts,  and  especially 
of  tbe  brain,  and  spinal  column,  the  great  fountains 
of  nervous  power.  If  this  process  is  long  continued, 
even  though  the  air  be  but  slightly  deteriorated,  the 
effects  will  be  evident  in  the  languid  and  feeble  action 
of  the  muscles,  the  sunken  eye,  the  squalid  hoe  of 
the  skin,  the  unnatural  irritability  of  the  netrons  sys- 
tem, a  disinclination  to  all  meutal  and  bodily  exertion , 
and  a  tendency  lo  stupor,  headache,  and  fainting.  If 
the  air  is  very  impure,  i.  e.  has  but  little  or  no  oxygen 
and  much  car bonto  acid,  then  the  imperfect  and  poison- 
ed blood  will  act  with  a  peculiar  and  malignant  ener- 
gy on  tho  whole  system,  and  especially  on  the  brain, 
and  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  death  must  ensne.  • 

Tho  Black  Hole  is  a  prison  in  Calentta,  18  feet 
square,  into  which  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  William  from  the  British  in  1746,  thrust 
146  English  prisoners.  The  only  opening  to  the  air, 
I  except  the  door,  was  by  two  windows  on  tho  same 
side,  strongly  baited  with  iron.  Immediately  on  the 
closing  of  the  door  a  profuse  perspiration  burst  out  on 
every  prisoner.  In  less  than  an  hour  their  thirst  be- 
came intolerable,  and  their  breathing  difficult.  The 
ery  was  univsrssl  and  incessant  for  air  and  water,  but 
the  farmer  could  only  come  in  through  the  grated  win- 
dows, and  the  latter,  when  supplied  by  the  guards 
without,  only  aggravated  their  distress.  All  struggled 
to  get  near  tbe  windows,  and  in  thia  death-struggle  as 
it  were,  many  were  trampled  under  foot.    In  less 

had  died,  and  nearly  all  the 
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rest  were  delirious  and  prayed  for  dealh  in  any  form. 
Ou  the  opening  of  the  doors  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  lew  than  eleven  hour*  after  it  was  dosed, 
death  had  indeed  come  to  the  relief  of  123  out  of  the 
146,  and  the  remainder  had  sunk  down  on  their  dead 
bodies  sick  with  a  putrid  fever.  Now  what  did  all 
this  anguish,  and  these  murderous  results  spring 
from?  From  breathing  over  and  over  again  air  which 
had  become  vitiated  and  poisonous  by  passing  repeat  • 
edly  through  the  lungs,  and  by  exhalations  from  the 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  persons  confined  there. 
"  This  terrible  example,"  says  Dr.  Combe  in  his 
Principles  of  Physiology,  "  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon 
us,  and  if  results  so  appalling  arise  from  the  extreme 
corruption  of  the  air,  results,  less  obvious  and  sudden, 
but  no  leas  certain,  may  be  expected  from  every  less- 
er  degree  of  impurity." 

"  In  our  school- rooms,"  says  Dr.  Bell,  "  churches, 
hospitals  and  places  of  public  evening  amusements, 
and  even  in  our  private  dormitoiies,  we  not  unfre- 
quently  make  near  approaches  to  the  summary  poison* 
ing  process  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.    We  do 
not  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  produced  by 
breathing  frequently,  even  for  a  short  period  at  any 
one  time,  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  because  the  ultimate 
results  are  both  remote,  and  the  accumulation  of  re- 
peated exposures.    Besides,  the  immediate  effects 
may  be  not  only  slight,  but  may  apparently  disappear 
on  our  breathing  again  a  free  and  pure  air,  so  that  we 
forget  to  appreciate  the  temporary  inconvenience  or 
suffering,  and  to  refer  them  to  their  true  cause.  How 
often  do  we  retire  at  night,  perfectly  well,  and  rise 
op  in  the  morning  unrefreshed  with  sleep,  with  an 
aching  head,  a  feverish  skin,  and  a  sick  stomach, 
without  reflecting  that  these  symptoms  of  a  diseased 
system  are  the  necessary  effects  of  breathing  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  chamber,  narrow  in  ila  dimensions, 
closed  against  any  fresh  supply  from  without,  and  not 
unlikely,  made  still  more  close  by  a  curtained  bed, 
and  cxhauated  of  even  its  small  quantity  of  oxygen, 
•  by  a  burning  fire  or  lamp?  These  same  causes,  a  lit- 
tie  longer  in  operation,  or  a  little  more  active,  would 
produce  death  as  surely,  although  not  as  suddenly,  as 
a  pan  of  ignited  charcoal  in  the  room.    Who  has  not 
noticed  that  the  fainting  and  sickness  which  so  often 
visit  persons,  and  especially  females  of  delicate  health 
in  crowded  churches  and  lecture-rooms,  only  occurs 
after  the  air  has  becoma  overheated  and  vitiated,  by 
having  been  a  long  time  breathed,  and  that  an  expo- 
sure  irt  the  open  air  generally  restores  the  irregular  or 
suspended  circulation  of  the  blood  ?  In  the  relief  and 
of  life  which  we  experience  on  emerging 
such  places  of  crowded  resort,  we  forget  that 
the  weariness  and  languor,  both  of  mind  and  body 
which  we  suffered  within,  were  mainly  the  depressing 
effects  of  the  imperfectly  vitalised  blood,  and  that  the 
relief  is  simply  the  renovated  life  and  vigor,  which  tho 
same  blood,  purified  of  its  carbon  by  coming  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  imparts  to  the  whole 
system,  and  especially  to  the  brain.   But  in  spile  of 
our  forgetfuloess  of  the  cause,  or  tho  apparent  disap- 
pearance of  the  temporary  inconvenience  and  distress, 
whkh  should  warn  as  to  beware  of  n  repetition  of  the 
offence  against  the  laws  of  comfort  and  health, 


repealed  exposures  are  sure  to  induce  or  dcvelopu 
any  tendency  to  disease,  especially  of  a  pulmonary  or 
nervous  character,  in  our  constitutions,  and  to  under- 
mine slowly  the  firmest  health. 

In  the  school-room  the  same  poisoning  process  goes 
on  day  after  day,  and  if  the  work  is  less  summary,  it 
is  in  the  end  more  extensively  fatal,  than  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.    Every  man  and  woman,  who  re- 
ceived any  portion  of  their  education  in  the  common 
school,  can  testify  to  the  narrow  dimensions,  and  low 
ceiling  of  the  school-rooms,  and  to  the  discomfort  ari- 
sing from  the  close,  stagnant  offensive  atmosphere, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  breathe.    Who  does  noc 
remember  thecomparatire  freshness  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  with  which  the  morning's  study  and  recita- 
tions were  begun,  and  the  languor  and  weariness  of 
body,  the  confusion  of  mind,  the  dry  skin,  the  flushed 
cheek,  the  aching  head,  the  sickening  sensations,  the 
unnatural  demand  for  drink,  the  thousand  excuses  to 
get  out  of  doors,  which  came  along  in  i 
the  day  advanced,  and  especially  in  a 
noon,  when  the  overheated  and  unrenewed  atmos- 
phere had  become  obvious  to  every  sense  ?  These 
were  nature's  signals  of  distress,  and  who  can  forget 
the  delicious  sensations  with  which  her  holy  breath, 
when  admitted  on  the  occasional  opening  of  the  door, 
would  visit  the  brow  and  face,  and  be  felt  all  along 
the  revitalised  blood,  or  the  newness  of  life  with  which 
nerve,  muscle,  and  mind  were  endued  by  free  exercise 
in  the  open  air  at  the  recess,  and  at  tho  close  of  the 
school  ?  Let  any  one  who  is  sceptical  on  this  point 
visit  the  school  of  his  own  district,  where  his  own 
children  perhaps  are  condemned  to  a  shorter  allow- 
ance of  pure  air  than  the  criminals  of  the  Stale,  and 
he  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  pale  and  wearied  counte- 
nances of  the  pupils,  tho  languor  and  uneasiness  man- 
ifested, especially  by  tho  younger  children,  and  ex- 
haustion and  iiritability  of  the  teacher,  a  demonstration 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  no  longer  such  as 
the  comfort,  health  and  cheerful  labor  of  both  teacher 
and  pupils  require. 

In  this  way  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown  broadcast 
among  the  young. 

There  is  a  mischievous  error  prevailing,  that  if  a 
room  is  kept  at  a  low  temperature  there  is  no  need 
of  ventilation.  Dr.  Alcott  mentions  the  case  of  a 
teacher,  who  when  asked  if  she  did  not  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  her  room  ventilated,  replied,  "  not  at  all,  it 
is  one  of  the  coldest  rooms  in  the  city."  The  neces- 
sity of  ventilation  arises  from  the  consumption  of  the 
oxygen  and  the  generation  and  accumulation  of  car- 
bonic acid  principally  in  breathing,  and  both  of  these 
processes  can  go  on  and  do  go  oa,  in  a  cold  room,  as 
well  as  in  a  warm  one,  if  human  beings  are  collected 
in  it,  and  goes  on  rapidly  and  fatally  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  and  (he  sixe  and  closeness  of  the* 
apartment. 

TcMPKMATuaa.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
ahonld  be  uniform,  and  of  the  proper  degree  in  every 
part.  Not  a  ehild  should  be  exposed  to  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  of  temperature,  or  compelled  when 
overheated,  or  at  any  time,  to  sit  against  an  inlet  of 
sold  air,  or  with  cold  feet.  This  last  is  a  violation 
of  an  indtspensablc  condiuon  of  health.    To  secure  a 
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uniform  temperature,  a  thermometer  will  oot  only  be 
convenient,  but  necessary.  It  cannot  be  ascertained, 
for  different  parts  of  a  room  or  for  thirty  or  forty  per* 
sons,  differently  circumstanced  as  to  heat  or  cold,  or 
differently  employed,  some  ol  whom  are  seated,  some 
standing  or  changing  their  position  from  time  to  time, 
without  some  less  variable  and  uncertain  standard 
than  the  teacher's  feelings.  However  anxious  ho 
may  be  to  make  every  scholar  comfortable,  he  cannot 
be  conscious  at  all  limes  of  the  differing  circumstan- 
ces in  wbieh  they  are  placed.  He  is  not  exposed  to 
the  rush  of  cold  air  from  a  broken  or  loose  window, 
or  from  cracks  in  the  eeiling,  or  the  floor.  He  is  not 
roasted  by  a  seat  »oo  near  the  stove.  He  is  not  liable 
to  a.stagnalion  of  the  blood  in  the  feet  from  want  of 
exercise  or  an  inconvenient  bench.  Even  though  he 
were  capable  of  thus  sympathizing  with  them,  the 
temperature  of  the  room  after  the  fire  is  thoroughly 
going,  and  the  doors  closed,  may  pass  gradually  from 
66°  to  H0»  without  the  change  Incoming  perceptible. 
Now  though  we  may  breaihe  freely  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, gradually  heated,  we  cannot  pass  into  the  open 
air  40°  or  fiO°  colder,  as  would  be  the  case  on  most 
winter  days,  and  much  less  receive  a  current  of  such 
air  on  a  portion,  and  a  sensitive  portion  of  the  body, 
without  great  danger.  With  a  thermometer  in  the 
room,  the  beginning  and  progress  of  such  a  change 
would  be  indicated,  and  could  be  guarded  against. 

Skats  and  Desks  fo*r  Schola  rs.  The  scat  should 
be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  like  a  convenient  chair. 

The  desk  for  a  single  scholar  should  be,  at  least, 
two  feel  long  (two  and  a  half  is  better)  by  eighteen 
inches  wide,  with  a  shelf  beneath  *for  books,  and  an 
opening  in  the  backside  to  receive  a  slate.  The  up- 
per surface  of  the  desk,  except  thtee  or  four  inches 
of  the  most  distant  portion,  should  slope  one  inch  in 
a  foot.  On  the  level  portion,  along  the  line  of  the 
slope  there  should  be  a  groove  to  prevent  pens  and 
pencils  from  rolling  off,  and  an  opening  to  receive  an 
inkstand.  The  lop  of  the  inkstand  should  be  on  a 
level  with  the  desk,  and  be  covered  by  a  metallic  lid. 
The  end  pieces  or  supporters  of  the  desk  should  be  so 
made  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  sweep- 
ing. 

If  the  desk  is  made  to  accommodate  two  scholars 
on  one  seat,  a  partition,  extending  from  the  floor  for 
four  or  five  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  desk, 
should  separate  them,  and  if  possible  they  should  be- 
long to  different  classes,  so  that  one  will  be  io  bia 
seat,  while  the  other  is  at  recitation. 

If  school-booses  are  to  consist  of  but  one  room  for 
all  the  children,  regard  moat  be  had  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  wioter  and  summer  school.  In 
the  former,  the  larger  and  older  children  predomi- 
nate, and  in  the  letter,  the  younger  and  smaller,  and 
yet  in  both,  the  younger  and  smaller  are  Badly 
neglected,  not  only  io  matters- of  instruction,  but  in 

portion  of  them,  arc  seated  "  beyond  soundings,"  on 
wats  intended  and  occupied  by  ihe  older  scholars  in 
winter;  and  in  winter,  they  are  packed  away  on 
smooth,  high,  backless  slabs,  and  in  a  roasting  prox- 
imity lo  the  fire.    Now  there  Is  no 


this  state  of  things,  but  by  having  a  school-room  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  who  may  attend,  and  to 
have  seats  and  appropriate  desks  for  all  the  children, 
be  they  young  or  old,  large  or  small.  In  the  winter, 
let  so  many  of  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller 
children  as  are  not  wanted  be  removed  to  the  attic, 
or  the  wood-room,  and  their  places  sopplied  by  some 
for  the  older,  and  in  the  summer  let  this  arrangement 


Yaro  and  External  Arrangements.  The  ex- 
ternal arrangement  of  a  school-house,  as  connected 
with  its  attractiveness  and  convenience,  and  the  health , 
manners,  morals,  love  of  study  and  proficiency  of  the 
pupile,  must  not  he  overlooked. 

The  building  should  not  only  be  located  on  a  dry, 
healthy  and  pleasant  site,  but  be  surrounded  by  a  yard, 
of  never  less  than  half  an  acre,  protected  by  a  neat 
and  substantial  incloeure.  This  yard  should  be  large 
enough  in  front,  for  all  to  occupy  in  common  for  rec- 
reation and  sport,  and  planted  with  oaks,  elms,  ma- 
ples, and  other  shady  trees,  tastefully  arranged  in 
gToups,  and  around  the  sides.  In  the  rear  of  the 
building,  it  should  be  divided  by  a  high  and  close  fence, 
and  one  portion,  appropriately  fitted  up,  should  be  as- 
signed exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  and  the 
other,  for  the  girls.  Over  this  entire  arrangement,  the 
most  perfect  neatness,  seclusion,  order  and  propriety 
should  he  enforced,  and  every  thing  calculated  to  de- 
file the  mind,  or  wound  the  delicacy  or  the  modesty 
of  the  most  sensitive,  should  receive  attention  in  pri« 
v ate,  and  be  made  a  matter  of  parental  advice  and  co- 
operation. 

An  appropriate  place  for  fuel  should  be  provided, 
wbieh,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  should  be  supplied 
of  the  right  quslity,  in  proper  quantity,  in  due  season, 
and  in  the  right  condition  for  being  used. 

Every  school-house  should  have  its  own  well,  with 
suitable  arrangements  for  drink,  and  for  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  pupils. 

A  bell  is  always  found  an  essential  help  in  securing 
punctual  attendance,  and  determining  wheo  the  time 
of  recess  begins  and  ends. 


Report  on  School  Houses. 

The  length  of  the  Report  on  School  Houses,  fur- 
nished by  the  Windsor  County  Committee,  oompcld 
us  to  defer  several  articlea  intended  for  this  paper. 
Information  in  regard  lo  School  houses  has  been  call- 
ed for  from  several  quarters,  and  the  Report  will 
doubtless  be  particularly  welcome.  The  communica- 
tions referred  to,  including  the  continuation  of  series 
already  commenced,  and  which  we  defer  with  reluc- 
tance, may  be  expected  in  our  next. 


Of  Government.  The  association  of  Beavers  pre- 
sents us  with  a  model  of  Republicanism. 

The  Bees  live  under  a  monarchy. 

The  Indian  Antelopes  famish  an  example  of  patri- 
archal  government. 

Elephants  exhibit  an  aristocracy  of  elders. 

Wild  horses  are  said  to  elect  their  leader. 

And  Sheep,  in  a  wild  state,  are  ender  the  control 
of  a  military  chief  ram. 
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A  Valued  Relic.  In  his  remarks  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Dana  Hill  School  House  io  Cambridge 
last  week,  George  Li  verm  ore,  Esq.  said  he  had  had 
in  his  possession,  within  a  week,  an  old  worn  school 
book,  bearing  ihe  name  of  the  boy  who  need  it  more 
than  a  century  sgo.  It  was  not  larger  than  44  Col- 
bom's  Arithmetic,"  nor  half  as  good  looking  a  book, 
yet  an  offer  of  $50  had  been  refused  for  it,  and 

$  100  eoold  not  buy  it.  It  was  George  Washing- 
ton's grammar. — TYanuript,  1th. 

Think  of  that,  boys  !  This  is  the  way  to  turn  all 
that  you  touch  into  gold— to  be  good  for  something 

yourself. 

The  Beaver  is  an  Architect,  Builder  and  Wood  Cut- 
ter. He  cols  down  the  trees,  and  builds  houses  and 
dams. 

The  Marmot  is  a  civil  engineer.  He  not  only 
builds  houses,  but  constructs  aqueducts  and  drains  to 
keep  them  dry. 

Wasps  are  paper  manufacturers. 


The  School  Law. 
It  is  well  understood,  that  while  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  Stale  regard  the  present  system  for 
the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools  with  favor, 
there  are  some  who  are  honestly  opposed  to  it,  and 
regard  it  as  imposing  an  unnecessary  and  useless  ex- 
pense upon  the  community.   The  objections  to  the 
system,  however,  do  not  prevail  so  extensively  as 
wheo  it  was  first  adopted  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  wonld  be  altogether  removed  if  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  law  was  fully  understood. 
It  is  tree,  some  expense  attends  it,  in  common  with 
every  thing  else  which  is  valuable  ;  but  the  question 
is,  does  not  the  community  derive  benefits  which  are 
far  more  than  an  equivalent  ?    If  so,  the  people  are 
tho  gainers,  as  clarly  as  the  man  who  buys  a  horse 
for  fifty  dollars  which  is  worth  one  hundred.   Let  us 
look  at  the  subject  fairly  and  candidly,  and  if  the  law 
is  defective  let  it  be  repeale<Lor  rcmodled  ;  but  if  its 
operation  is  producing  good,  all  honest  men  will 
doubtless  unite  in  supporting  it,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  previous  views. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  we  must  have 
schools.  No  one,  whether  a  parent  or  not,  will  be 
prepared  to  give  them  up  entirely,  and  the  expense 
of  sustaining  them  must  be  defrayed,  whatever  their 
character.  If  good,  they  will  be  expensive,  and  if 
poor,  not  less  so  ;  for  almost  invariably  a  poor  thing 
brings  more  in  proportion  to  its  worth  than  a  good 
thing.  A  poor  cow  will  sell  for  $80,  while  a  good 
one,  which  will  yield  twice  as  much  for  the  dairy  and 
cost  no  more  to  keep  heT,  will  not  bring  over  $  30, 
when  it  is  obvious  that  she  wonld  be  cheaper  at  840, 
than  the  poor  one  at  $20.  The  object  of  our  schools 
is  also  fully  understood.  They  are  designed  to  af- 
ford a  good  education  to  all  our  children,  and  it  will 
be  admitted  that  all  classes  should  unite  their  efforts 
to  secure  this  object.  No  parent  at  all  regarding  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  no  citiaen  desirous  of  the  pub- 
lic good,  bat  will  at  once  admit  that  our  schools  should 


be  of  a  character  to  secure  a  thorough  education  for 
our  youth. 

If  the  expense  then  must  be  borne,  we  ought  by  all 
means  to  see  that  the  object  is  secured  in  the  most 
full  and  perfect  manner.    Before  the  present  system 
was  adopted,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  our  schools  ever  visited  them, 
or  made  any  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers.    The  teacher  was  hired  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  and  waa  expected  to  remain  six  hours 
dsily  in  the  school  room,  and  to  hear  his  scholars 
read ,  spell  and  recite.    At  the  end  of  the  term  he  re- 
ceived the  stipulated  wages,  and  no  questions  were 
asked  whether  he  was  qualified  to  instruct,  or  wheth- 
er he  ever  attempted  it.   Now  it  is  evident  thst  such 
a  school  might  be  of  no  benefit  at  all  to  the  district. 
If  the  teaoher  was  not  qualified  to  instruct,  he  might, 
it  is  true,  hear  the  reading  and  reoitations,  but  what 
would  be  the  benefit !   The  pupils  might  ss  well  pur. 
sue  their  studies  at  home,  reading  and  reciting  their 
lessons  to  each  other  or  to  their  mothers,  and  thus 
save  the  whole  expense  of  the  school.    Under  seen 
circumstances  the  cost  of  the  school  is  a  total  loss  to 
the  district  and  the  money  absolutely  thrown  away. 

The  present  system  is  designed,  first,  to  secure 
teachers  who  are  qualified  not  only  to  hear  the  exer- 
cises, (which  any  one  can  do  who  has  ears,)  but  also 
to  give  instruction — to  teach  their  pupils  something 
more  than  simply  what  they  can  learn  alone  from 
their  text  books.    This  is  done  through  the  examina- 
tion of  the  teachers  by  the  superintendents.    Let  sny 
one  attend  these  exercises,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  them.   The  teacher  is  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  examination  in  all  the  branches 
to  be  taught  in  his  school,  during  which  such  sugges- 
tions are  thrown  out  by  the  superintendent,  in  tegard 
to  the  best  method  of  conducting  the  school  and  im- 
parting instruction,  as  his  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions will  enable  him  to  do,  and  which  may  assist  the 
teacher  to  be  more  useful  in  discharging  his  dories  in 
the  school.   The  knowledge  that  they  are  lo  be  sub- 
jected to  auch  a  trial,  operates  as  a  stimulus  upon  tho 
teachers  to  prepare  for  it,  and  as  s  natural  conse- 
quence, as  a  class  they  are  far  better  qualified  for  tho 
business  of  instruction  thsn  they  were  before  the  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  and  each  succeeding  year  witnesses 
a  farther  improvement. 

In  the  next  place,  the  present  plan  is  designed  to 
secure  a  more  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  his 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    No  prudent  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  would  hire  a  hand  and  set  him  at 
work  alone,  without  daily  iiapecting  his  operations 
and  satisfying  himself  in  regard  to  his  capacity  and 
fsithfulnees.   If  we  are  thus  watchful  in  our  business 
affairs,  should  we  not  with  equal  care,  see  that  the 
education  of  our  children  ia  properly  and  faithfully  at- 
tended  to,  by  those  whom  we  employ  for  that  purpoje  ! 
If  parents  would  visit  the  echoola  and  look  to  this 
matter  personally,  that  would  be  sufficient ;  but  as 
they  do  not,  (for  44  what  is  every  body's  business  » 


no  body's,")  the  law  provides  that  the  superintendents 
shall  visit  the  schools  from  lime  to  lime,  and  inspect 
the  labors  or  the  teachers  and  see  that  they  are  falthfol. 
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Again,  the  present  system  is  designed  to  collect  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  best  books — the  best  plans 
for  imparting  instruction,  &c,  and  to  communicate 
this  information  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  public. 
This  is  an  age  of  improvements.  There  are  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce, 
in  government,  and  not  less  so  in  t  he  systems  of  edu- 
cation, and  these  improvements  are  constantly  pro- 
gressing towards  perfection.  Those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  fat)  in  with  them,  must  be  content  lo  see  the 
rest  of  the  world  advancing  and  reaping  the  benefits 
they  afford,  while  they  themselves  will  receive  tho  re- 
ward of  their  folly  in  the  loss  of  these  advantages. 
Other  States  and  countries  are  making  improvements 
in  their  plana  of  education,  and  many  of  the  best 
roiods  in  the  nation  and  the  world,  are  employed  in 
perfecting  these  plans,  so  that  the  youth  of  all  classes 
may  receive  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from  the 
schools.  Our  State  and  County  Superintendents  are 
laboring  to  collect  information  in  regard  to  sneh  im- 
provements, and  to  communicate  it  lo  the  teacher* 
and  to  ihe  people ;  and  it  is  very  clear  that  if  they  de- 
vote their  time  and  attention  to  this  subject  for  weeks 
and  months  every  year,  tlicy  become  far  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  what  plana  it  will  be  desirable  to  adopt, 
than  those  who  only  occasionally  bestow  a  thought  on 
the  subject ;  just  as  a  farmer  can  judge  better  than  the 
merchant  what  crop  bis  aoil  is  best  adapted  to,— or  as 
the  blacksmith  can  judge  better  than  the  lawyer,  what 
temper  should  be  put  in  an  edged  tool. 

In  their  several  departments,  therefore,  the  officers 
under  the  present  school  law,  are  laboring  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  and  judging  from  the  im- 
provements in  our  schools  for  the  last  two  years,  they 
are  laboring  successfully.  There  has  been  an  evident 
ami  gratifying  progress.  Our  teachers  are  better 
qualified, — they  are  far  more  interested  in  having  good 
schools,  and  in  seeing  their  pupils  make  advancement 
in  their  studies,— their  plana  of  teaching  are  improved 
so  that  the  children  will  accomplish  more  in  the  same 
time  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
that  the  improvement  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  echoola  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  fully 
equivalent  to  20  or  36  per  cent.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  schools  in  the  State  has  been  estimated  at 
$200,000,  and  an  improvement  equal  to  30  or  35  per 
cent,  would  be,  therefore,  a  aaving  of  $40,000  or 
$50,000  a  year;  and  if  the  expense  of  the  present 
sysiem  of  supervision  is  not  over  a  fifth  part,  (and 
probably  it  is  not  a  tenth  pirt,)  of  the  amount  saved, 
it  is  evident  that  on  the  whole,  the  State  is  a  gainer 
by  the  outlay,  and  instead  of  the  system  being  a  use- 
less expense,  it  is  in  fact  an  exercise  of  the  truest 
economy. 

Other  Slates  have  adopted  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  schools,  somewhat  similar  to  our  own, 
uuder  the  operation  of  which  the  children  are  becom- 
ing every  year  better  and  better  instructed  ;  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  bo  the  result  under  our  own  system 
if  faithfully  carried  out  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  contended,  however,  that  our  sys- 
tem is  perfect,  or  that  it  cannot  bo  improved  ;  and  im- 
provements will  doubtless,  from  time  to  time  be  made ; 
but  whatever  its  imperfectioi.s,  it  is  evidently  doing  a 


great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens,  and 
the  privilege  of  every  parent  to  exert  their  influence 
in  all  suitable  ways  for  sustaining  this  law  and  carry- 
ing out  its  provisions.  J.  P.  F. 


Powkr  or  Fionas*.  Set  any  given  line  of  figures 
so  that  they  can  be  reversed,  and  one  subtracted  from 
Ihe  other,  as  for  an  example  : 

756321 

133657 

0326fi4 

Now  you  may  strike  out  any  one  of  the  figures  in 
the  laat  line,  and  by  giving  the  remaining  figures  as 
they  would  then  read,  a  person  can  tell  the  figure  you 
have  stricken  out,  without  knowing  what  the  sum 
was  you  set  down  to  subtract  from,  by  the  following 
process : — 

The  remainder,  as  above,  is  633664  ;  3  being  strick- 
en out  would  leave  63664,  which  added  together 
makes  25.    Now  divide  this  by  9  .— 
9)85(2 
18 

7 

The  remainder  being  7,  is  lo  be  subtracted  from 
the  figure  9— leaves  3—  tho  figure  stricken  out. 


Michael  Anoemj.  A  friend  called  on  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  finishing  a  statue.  Some  time  af- 
torwards  he  called  again  ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at 
his  work.  His  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaim- 
ed :  •*  Yon  have  been  idle  since  1  saw  you  last." 
"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor,  "  I  have  re- 
touched this  part,  and  polished  that ;  I  have  softened 
this  feature,  and  brought  out  this  muscle  ;  I  have  giv- 
en moro  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to 
this  limb,  "  Well,  well,"  said  his  friend.  but  all 
these  are  trifles."  It  may  bo  so,"  replied  Angelo, 
"but  recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection,  and  that 
perfection  is  no  trifle." 


Solution  of  the  Question  in  the  July  No. 
120— 70=50=sum  before  adding  the  70. 
50-r-3=l6i=«  sent  after  tho  sum  was  added. 
16|X4=6«I= whole  do. 
t}6j|— 50r=16|=sum  after  }  was  taken. 
16I-^2=8J=»  original  sum. 
8JX 3=35,  answer.  Martha. 

"  A.  B.  C,"  and  M  Student,"  have  famished  an- 
swers ;  but  none  of  them  answer  the  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  the  priociplo  involved.  The  latter  sends  the 
following 

Question. 

Ftom  the  apex  of  an  isoscoles  triangle,  the  twe 
equal  sides  of  which  are  each  18  rods  in  length,  and 
the  other  9,  I  wish  to  cut  i  of  an  acTe  by  a  line  par- 
allel with  the  base.  How  far  from  the  base  most  it 
bo  drawn  1  Student. 

Craflsbury.July  39. 
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Uotea  from  the  Horticulturist 

Jclv, 1848. 

The  Editor  gives  the  vicinity  of  Boston  credit  for 
the  best  Horticulture  in  the  United  States. 

The  pollen  of  flowers  has  been  foond  in  some  cases 
to  retain  its  fertilizing  power  for  some  weeks,  and 
oven  &  year.  This  enables  the  cultivator  to  obtain  a 
cross  between  such  as  do  not  bloom  at  the  same  lime, 
or  to  carry  the  pollen  to  any  distance.  The  stamens 
are  gathered  just  before  the  anther  cells  are  ready  to 
burst,— wrapped  in  writing  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
tootn.  The  pollen  they  emit  is  then  collected  and 
kept  in  sheet  lead,  or  between  two  concave  glasses. 

A  cultivator  in  Delaware  finds  that,  he  can  raise  a 
floe  crop  of  gooseberries  by  covering  the  ground  with 
sea  weed,  or  salted  hay, — the  object  being  to  protect 
them  from  the  dry  heat  of  our  climate.  Sailed  straw, 
wo  soppo«c,  would  do  as  well.  The  straw  should  be 
six  inches  deep,  or  more. 

The  Editor  gives  a  figure  of  the  Red  Diaper  Plum, 
which  he  recommends  as  ranking  with  the  Green 
Gage,  and  Jefferson. 

For  the  black  wart  on  plum  trees,  a  correspondent 
recommends  cutting  out  and  the  use  of  copperas  water 
—an  ounce  of  copperas  to  two  gallons  of  water.  He 
states  (and  the  Editor  assents)  that  the  white  and  yel- 
low kinds  are  not  so  liable  to  this  disease  as  the  dark 
colored. 

A  Maryland  subscriber  lays  a  covering  of  straw  un- 
der his  dwarf  pear  trees,  and  finds  them  decidedly 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  in  consequence.  He  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  protection  against  the  blight,  and  that 
it  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tree.  The  covering  is  kept 
on  through  the  year,  and  renewed  every  spring.  He 
winds  a  rope  of  straw  round  the  trunk,  to  protect  it 
frwn  heat  and  sodden  changes. 

The  Northern  Spy  Apple,  sent  from  Rochester  the 
first  of  Juoe,  tho  Editor  pronounces  unequalled  for 
the  season  except  by  the  Newton  Pippin.  Of  the 
two,  the  former  ia  more  tender  and  sprightly  but  not 
so  rich  ;  "  the  most  beautiful  and  sprightly  of  spring 
apples."  Sold  in  Boston  thia  spring  at  $3  to  $4 
per  barrel,  and  the  finest  specimens  retailed  at  124 
cants  each  ! 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  holding  a  national 
Pomological  Convention  in  New  York  in  October. 

The  Editor  calls  Downer' t  Late,  all  things  consid- 
ered, tho  best  of  cherries,  and  the  Jrjfcrton  the  finest 
of  plums.  Tho  most  productive  plums  on  light  soil, 
the  Lombard,  Cruger's  Scarlet,  Smith's  Orleans, 
While  Dawsoo. 

Of  Strawberries  the  Editor  says,  "  The  large  Eng- 
lish Scarlet  produces  more  regular  crops  than  any  va- 
riety known."  Trench  your  ground  2|  feet  deep, 
pot  it  in  good  condition,  and  you  will  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  procuring  abundant  erops." 


phia  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  proper  use  and  ©are 
of  implements,  ho  was  induced  to  make  such  useful 
repairs,  provide  a  tool- house,  and  keep  his  implements 
in  so  much  better  order  than  before,  that  "  he  calcu- 
lates his  savings  in  wear  of  tools,  since  the  delivery 
of  that  speech,  has  not  been  less  than  $  50  per  an- 
num ;  while  the  time  gained  by  having  everything  in 
its  place,  was  worth  as  much  more"— adding  $  100 
a  year  to  hi 


A  Profitable  Speech.  A  correspondent  of  tho 
Farmer' $  Cabinet,  says  that  after  hearing  an  excellent 
speech  from  Dr.  Darumgton,  before  the  Philadel- 


Some  farmers  in  our  vicinity  with  whom  wc  have 
conversed  think  that  the  subsoil  plow  cannot  be  of 
much  use  with  us,  especially  in  cultivating  our  light- 
er soils.  The  following  statements  made  by  Gov. 
Hill  in  the  Monthly  Visitor  for  June  deserve  their 
consideration.  His  experience  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
subsoil ing  the  lightest  soils.  Wc  do  not  know  wheth- 
er subsoiling  has  been  tried  o  »  such  lands  in  Vermont. 

"  The  forwarding  the  growth  of  our  light  lauds  by 
the  stimulents  contained  in  our  muck  composts  (by  no 
means  of  the  richest  materials)  twice  and  thrice  in  as 
many  successive  seasons,  applied  with  a  mixture  this 
year  of  200  lbs.  each  of  African  guano  and  ground 
plaster — aided  by  the  deep  subsoil  ploughing  once 
only,  done  when  the  ground  is  broken  up — is  certain- 
ly all  we  could  wish.  We  have  twenty-two  acres, 
(fifteen  of  potatoes,  six  of  corn  and  one  of  marrow 
squashes)  planted  in  our  own  mode  of  manuring  and 
cultivation,  which  now  promise  better,  for  the  time 
and  season,  than  any  crops  of  the  kind  we  have  before 
cultivated.  Four  acres  of  early  potatoes,  planted 
about  the  25th  of  April,  on  light  pine  plains  land,  last 
fall  broken  up  and  subsoiled,  we  will  present  on  a 
challenge  with  any  other  four  acres  in  '.he  county  of 
Merrimack:  they  are  now  (June  26)  nearly  budding 
for  the  blow.  We  can  almost  warrant  this  subsoiled 
pine-plain  crop  of  potatoes  to  be  free  from  th«  rot. 
And  we  are  not  without  hope  that  onr  later  planted 
potatoes  on  subsoiled  intervale  sward,  manured  with 
compost  guano  and  plaster,  may  likewise  escape  the 
contagion. 

Our  oats,  sown  on  light,  but  previously  well  ma- 
nured land,  about  the  first  of  May ,  do  not  yet  show  as 
our  oats  did  last  year  in  a  heavier  clay  soil—they  are 
not  what  we  expected  them  tn  be.  We  have  yet  pos- 
sibly to  learn  that  oats  are  not  the  right  crop  for  a 
sandy  river  soil,  where  soino  other  crops  (as  on  this 
ground  last  year  marrow  squashes  and  Indian  corn) 
might  yield  well. 

The  grass  on  twelve  acres  of  our  subsoiled  inter- 
vale (the  sorrel  and  weeds  nearly  expelled)  presents 
at  this  writing  a  most  luxuriant  and  exhilarating  as- 
pect ;  theso  acres  will  give  what  hay  might  satisfy 
the  desire  of  tho  most  over-reaching  farmer  who  was 
obliged  to  mow  it  with  the  strength  of  his  own  arms." 

Notice,  by  tho  way,  the  crops  which  Gov.  Hill  cul- 
tivates. The  acre  of  marrow  squashes  are  for  the 
Boston  market;  as  are  probably  the  early  potatoes. 
The  difference  of  freight  between  Concord  and  Whits 
River  is  not  so  great  as  to  affect  materially  the  value 
of  a  crop  of  cither. 
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The  chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  or  ox-eyed 
daisy,  that  nuisance  to  the  farmer,  is  evidently  epread- 
ing  rapidly  through  Vermont.  Can  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  point  out  a  practical  method  of 
rooting'  it  out  of  oar  fields!  Will  the  grass  run  it 
out,  if  the  land  is  sufficiently  enriched  ?  Or  can  it  be 
destroyed  by  nothing  but  the  hand  or  the  boe  ? 

Wc  find  the  followiug answer  in  the  Cultivator:— 
White  Daisy,  or  Whits  Weed."  ( Chrysan- 
themum leucanthemum.)  J.  B.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Where  there  are  but  few  planta  of  this  kind,  it  is  best 
to  dig  them  up  root  and  branch.  If  meadows  are 
overrun  with  them,  prevent  their  seeding  by  mowing 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  appear.  In  tillage  land,  kill 
them  as  soon  as  you  would  any  other  bad  weed,  and 
if  they  are  very  numerous,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
ground  in  hoed  crops  for  two  or  three  years,  during 
which  if  due  attention  is  paid,  lliey  may  be  nearly 
exterminated.  At  all  events  prevent  their  seeding, 
a*  it  is  from  seed  only  they  are  propagated.  If  mow- 
ed green  and  well  cured  they  make  hay  that  is  not 
disliked  by  cattle  and  horses.  If  tbey  ripen,  the 
seed  falls  to  the  earth  and  vegetates,  or  goes  with 
the  hay  to  the  barn  or  slack,  gets  into  the  manure  and 
is  returned  to  the  land.  It  is  in  this  careless  wav 
that  the  pest  is  continually  renewed  and  increased. 
Top-dressing  meadows  with  manure  that  contains  no 
foul  seed,  and  in  every  way  encouraging  the  growth 
of  grasses  and  white  clover,  will,  with  ibe  above  pre- 
caution drive  out  ibe  daisy  in  a  fow  years. 

From  the  Horticulturist. 

Profita  of  Emit  Growing-Ho.  2. 

When  so  many  farmer*  are  complaining  of  small 
profita,  we  think  it  proper  to  say  a  little  more  on  the 
profits  of  froit  growing. 

Charles  Dubois,  of  Fiahkill  landing.  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  thirty-three  dollars  for  the 
fruit  grown  on  one  Froat  Gage  Plum  Tree  in  one 
season ;  and  last  season  received  ninety  dollars  for 
the  crop  of  apricots  from  one  tree. 

A  lady  of  Kensington,  Pa.,  has  received  seventy 
dollars  in  a  season  from  one  apricot  tree. 

Agardener,  near  Boaton,  has  produced  eight  thou- 
sand quarts  of  strawberries  to  the  acre,  and  received 
twenty  cents  per  quart  for  them, — thua  realizing  six- 
teen hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

An  acre  of  raspberries  on  Long  Island  has  pro- 
duced nine  hundred  dollars  worth  of  fruit  in  a  sea- 
son. The  expense  of  cultivating,  picking  the  fruit, 
and  taking  it  to  market  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  dollais, — leaving  a  handsome  nett  profit  of  sev- 
en hundred  and  forty  three  dollars  ;  a  larger  aum 
than  thousands  of  farmers  realise  from  a  farm  of  an 
hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Zikbkr  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  made  forty-two 
gallons  of  pure  grape  juice  wine  from  one  Isabella 
vine  in  a  season,  worth,  when  one  year  old,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  gallon— or  sixty-three  dollars; 
being  the  i  nterest  on  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollats. 

An  apple  orchard  of  one  acres,  principally  of  Rhode 


Island  Greening,  in  Wayne  county,  N.  Y„  produced 
two  hundred  barrels  of  fruit  in  '47.  Another  or- 
chard, of  three  and  one- half  acres,  produced  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels.  Although  the  fruit  was  sold 
at  extremely  low  prices— being  so  far  in  the  interior 
of  New-York — yet  the  nett  proceeds  were  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre.  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia, such  a  crop  of  fruit  would  have  paid  a  nett 
profit  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

John  G.  Gabdner  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  hss  pro- 
duced the  cultivated  cranberry  three  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  found  ready  sale  at 
four  dollars  per  bushel  ;  thus  realising  twelve  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars  per  acre. 

Many  persons  will  say— 14  Well,  large  profits  may 
be  obtained  on  a  small  scale,  but  nothing  can  be  done 
on  a  large  scale." 

We  happen,  just  now,  to  think  of  some  large  oper- 
ations in  fruit  culture.  Msjor  Reybold,  of  Delaware, 
together  with  his  sons-in-law,  own  a  number  of 
farms,  and  have  about  a  thousand  acres  in  peach  or- 
chards. They  think  nothing  of  sending  five  thou- 
sand baskets  of  peaches  to  market  per  day,  for 
weeks,  and  are  supposed  to  have  realised,  last 
son,  forty  thousand  dollars  clear  of  all  expenses. 

Robert  L.  Pell  of  Pelham,  Ulster  coonty,  N. 
Y.,  is  known  to  have  raised,  for  several  years  past, 
four  thousand  barrels  of  Newtown  Pippin  Apples 
per  year  ;  and  what  be  chooses  to  sell  in  New- York 
city,  will  always  command  six  dollars  per  barrel. 
Those  he  sends  to  London  have  sometimes  sold  [at 
retail]  as  high  as  twenty-one  dollars  per  barrel. 
Last  season  Mr.  Pell's  crop  was  ten  thousand  bar- 
rels.* Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  one-third 
of  this  amount  is  swallowed  up  in  expenses,  there 
is  still  left  the  handsome  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Underbill,  of  New- York,  has  a  vine- 
yard of  twenty  acres  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  prape 
vines  at  Croton  Point,  on  the  Hudson  river.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  some  thousands  of  baskets  of 
grapes,  from  this  vineyard,  are  annually  sent  to 
New- York,  and  find  ready  sale  at  nine  dollars  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  doctor  says  there  ought  to  be  started  a  hun- 
dred vineyards  immediately  as  large  as  his  ;  and  wa> 
coincide  with  him.  New- York  city,  with  Brooklya 
and  Williamsburg,  is  half  as  large  as  Paris  ;  and  iu 
this  latter  city,  ten  million  pounds  of  table  grapes  are 
consumed  yearly. 

You  will,  I  think,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many 
wealthy  fanners,  near  Philadelphia,  buy  their  apple* 
yearly,— this  year,  atone  dollar  per  bushel ;  and  thin 
too,  when  tbey  acknowledge  that  feeding  cattle  and 
raising  grain  does  not  pay  more  than  three  per  ct.  on 
the  capital  invested  in  farming.  Some  of  them  mean 
well ;  they  have  intended  to  plant  out  trees  every 
year  for  the  last  twenty  years  !    B.  G.  Boswcll. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  14,  1848. 


[*  We  know  the  apple  crop  at  the  Pelham  farm,  l&*t  sea- 
son, was  an  enormously  large  one ;  but  we  presume  our  cor- 
respondent's estimntc  of  that  crop  is  only  an  estimate, 
not  precisely  ascertained  amount   We  endeavored  to 
tain  an  exact  account  of  the  product  of  this  really  great 
orchard  for  1847,  but  without  s uceen— Enrroa.} 
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Proper  8tag«  of  Cutting  Wheat. 

71  may  be  interesting  to  notice  with  attention  some 
of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  cutting 
wheat  al  different  times.  In  the  12th  and  13th  vol. 
umes  of  the  Scottish  Quarterly  Jonrnal  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Hank  am  has  given  the  details  of  several 
very  particnlar  and  careful  trials  made  under  his  own 
direction.  In  one  instance  he  cut  samples  of  wheat 
at  five  different  times,  as  follows  :. 

No.  1,  was  cut  a  month  before  fully  ripe. 

2,  "    three  weeks  " 

3,  "    two  '  »• 
•»  4,       "    two  days  M 
«•  5,       "    when  fully  ripe. 

Of  these  lots,  100  pounds  of  the  grain  of  each  yield* 
ed  as  follows : 

No.         Floor.  Seconds.  Bran. 

1  75  lbs.  7lbs.  17lbs. 

2  76  7  16 

3  80  5  13 

4  77  7  14 

5  75  II  15 

Thus  it  appears  that  No.  3,  which  was  cut  two 
weeks  before  it  was  fully  ripe,  was  superior  to  the 
other  lota;  giving  more  per  bushel  than  No.  5,  (col 
when  fully  ripe)  by  &i  pounds  of  flour,  and  again  of 
about  15  per  cent,  on  the  flour  of  equal  measure  of 
grain  ;  100  pounds  of  wheat  of  No.  3,  makes  80 
pouuds  of  flour,  while  100  pounds  of  No.  5,  yields 
73  ;  showing  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
No.  3.  In  grinding,  it  was  found  that  No.  5  ground 
ihe  worst — worse  than  No.  1.  There  were  in  No. 
5  a  greater  quantity  of  flinty  particles,  which  would 
not  pass  the  bolt  than  in  any  of  the  other  lots.  The 
bran  from  No.  5  was  also  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  that  of  No.  3. 

Mr.  Hanmam  concludes,  that  in  catling  wheat  two 
weeks  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  there  is  a  gain  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  floor  upon  equal  measures,  a  gain  of  14 
per  cent  in  the  weight  of  straw,  and  a  gain  of  7s.  W. 
sterling  in  the  value  of  every  quarter  (560  lbs  )  of 
wheat . — Cultivator. 


The  Fruit  Market.  The  apple  crop  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  likely  to  be  abundant  this  year.  On  the 
other  hand  a  letter  in  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enqui- 
rer, dated  at  London,  June  16,  says  :— 

"  The  apple  and  pear  orchards  of  England  are  fail- 
ores  for  this  year  at  least,  and  many  of  the  trees  are 
so  injured,  that  they  will  die  altogether.  It  therefore 
behooves  the  farmers  of  the  States  to  take  much  care 
of  those  fruits,  and  to  thin  their  crops,  that  the  apples 
which  may  arrive  at  maturity,  shall  all  bo  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  in  good  condition.  The  frnit-trade 
here  is  a  very  large  one.  So  much  so,  that  many 
persons  devote  their  attendance  exclusively  to  a  ringU 
fro  it ;  as  for  instance  in  tho  cherry  orchards  of  Kents  ; 
and  in  this  instance  the  cherry  is  of  a  singular  kind, 
(Ihe  Kentish  cherry)  and  that  a  sour,  thin,  poor  cher- 
ry, only  fit  for  pies,  and  never  introduced  into  desserts. 
By  the  laws  of  England,  all  preserves  from  foreign 
cotintriea,  into  which  sugar  is  introduced,  pay  a  very 
heavy  tax— six  pence  per  pound.     Is  there  not 


speculating  ingenions  Tatikee,  who  has  the  desire  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  for  himself  and  his 
family,  by  introducing  American  apples  in  some  mode 
by  which  they  can  be  preserved  for  table  use  in  Eng- 
land, duting  the  winter,  without  the  use  of  sugar  ? 
The  dried  apples — both  whole  and  in  slices,  (duty 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cwt.)  arc  brought 
from  the  Continent ;  and  as  they  are  introduced  year 
after  year,  one  can  only  suppose  that  the  importation 
of  them  must  be  lucrative.  It  will,  however,  be  re- 
quisite to  avoid  the  great  fault  of  all  Jonathan's  ex- 
ports ;  a  practical  belief  that  quantity  not  quality  is 
the  one  thing  requisite  ;  and  that  if  he  sends  a  mass 
from  his  wharves  it  will  bo  sufficient — regardless  alike 
of  the  condition  in  which  it  may  arrive,  and  of  tho 
probability  of  its  pleasing  the  eye  of  the  purchaser. 
The  dried  apples  from  tho  continent  arrive  in  beauti- 
ful and  clean  baskets  of  wicker  work,  containing  from 
six  to  leu  pounds  ;  each  apple  chosen  for  its  sound- 
ness, and  the  whole  of  them  assorted  in  sizes  and 
ranged  in  rows,  with  all  the  neatness  of  a  spinsters 
work  box." 


Hayi.ho.  The  last  summer,  I  tried  a  few  haycaps, 
and  found  them  to  work  first-rate.  I  used  them  to 
cover  graio,  both  loose  and  in  bundles,  putting  some 
fifty  bundles  under  one  cap  by  making  a  sort  of  stack 
of  them. 

These  caps  have  paid  for  themselves  the  first  season. 
They  not  only  keep  the  hay  dry,  but  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labor,  which  iu  haying  time  is  precious. 
Mine  were  made  with  four  yards  of  cloth  w  ith  a  little 
stick  on  each  corner,  eighteen  inches  long,  to  fasten 
them  down  with.  They  were  not  oiled  or  painted. 
The  cost  of  the  cloth  was  seven  and  a  half  cents  per 
yard,  which  made  six  dollars  for  my  twenty,  and  I 
have  lost  that  amount  on  what  they  will  cover  in  one 
storm. — Plow  Jogger. 


Butter  Making.  Lord  Clarendon  recommonds 
the  folio  wing  mode  of  making  butter :— Put  as  much 
milk  as  cream  in  the  churn.  This,  he  says,  improves 
tho  color  of  the  butler.  Put  as  much  hot  water 
around  the  churn  as  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  to  69°  or  63°  F.  This  will  always  insure  the 
butter  to  come  in  from  30  to  30  minutes,  which  will 
be  of  better  quality  than  if  it  were  longer  or  shorter 
in  churning. 

Two  Crops  or  Apples  the  Same  Year.  We  re- 
ceived yesterday,  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Kinlner,  of  Harrison 
county,  Ta.,  a  sample  of  delicious  early  apple.  He 
gives  it  no  name,  says  that  it  originated  in  Harrison 
county,  grew  on  trees  from  four  to  seven  feel  high, 
and  that  the  trees  hear  a  second  crop  in  the  fall,  of 
which  he  says  ho  will  also  send  us  a  sample.  The 
apple  is  of  good  size,  fine  form,  of  exceeding  beauty, 
and  very  delicious.  The  color  of  most  of  the  apples 
sent  us,  is  all  over  a  bright  cherry-red,  but  some  are 
green,  with  a  broad  red  check.  We  regard  it  as  em- 
inently worthy  of  cultivation,  and  request  Mr.  Kinl- 
ner to  forward  ns  a  quantity  of  grafts  next  winter, 
that  we  may  propagate  some  of  the  tiees  for  the  nur- 
sery market  —  Louiscille  Journal. 
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Butter  Dairies. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Hall,  of 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  was  made  to  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultoral  Society, 
and  submitted  to  the  committee  on  butter  dairies,  who 
unanimously  recommended  the  first  premium  of  $  50 
to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  11.,  and  his  statement  to  be  pub* 
lished  in  the  Annual  Tianaactions  of  the  Society. 

"  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  Sir.  In  making  a  state- 
ment respecting  my  dairy,  and  farming  operations 
connected  with  it,  1  will  glance  at  the  causes  that  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  number  of  pounds  produced. 
They  consist  in  the  small  quantity  of  snow  that  lay 
upon  the  earth  during  the  last  severe  winter,  and  the 
late  backward  spring  of  1847.  Sward  of  meadows, 
of  pastures  being  constantly  exposed  to  such  intense 
frosts,  and  thin  coats  of  ice,  they  have  produced  much 
less  than  an  avenge  quantity  of  herbage.  The  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  so  far  as  1  am  informed,  much 
diminished  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.  In  the 
operations  of  butter  making,  the  season  past,  I  have 
made  eomo  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  exact  degreo 
of  temperature,  necessary  to  produce  the  very  best  but- 
ter. Previous  to  trying  the  experiments,  I  became 
satisfied  that  one  great  cause  of  bad  bolter,  was  the 
high  degree  of  temperature,  at  which  cream  was  fre- 
quently kept  and  churned.  I  applied  the  thermome- 
ter, and  churned  the  cream  at  different  degrees,  vary- 
ing from  55°  to  66°,  and  found  1  invariably  obtained 
the  best  bntter  when  the  temperature  was  below  60°, 
say  58°.  The  great  anxiety  of  dairymen  to  churn 
quick,  is  at  the  expense  of  a  first-rate  article.  Any 
person,  at  all  conversant  with  butter  making,  has  ob- 
served the  whitish  yellow  color  aud  oily  appearance 
it  will  present  when  taken  from  the  churn,  whenever 
the  cream  has  been,  or  is  too  warm  when  the  opera- 
tion of  churning  commences,  thus  forever  destroying 
its  rich  flavor  and  keeping  properties.  The  butter- 
milk cannot  be  expelled  without  working  too  much, 
which  makes  it  sticky  and  oily.  On  the  contrary, 
cream  taken  from  the  milk  at  a  proper  time,  kept  and 
ehurucd  at  5<°  or  5b°,  will  require  more  lime  in  churn- 
ing, but  the  butter  will  present  a  high  and  rich  color 
— will  be  firm  and  hard — will  not  stick,  and  will  read- 
ily break  when  being  separated.  The  buttermilk  can 
be  at  once  expelled,  which  should  always  be  done  be- 
fore tho  salt  is  applied,  so  that  when  it  is  subsequent- 
ly worked,  which  should  be  very  little,  nothing  will 
be  expelled  but  a  little  brine,  slightly  discolored.  An- 
other cause  of  bad  butter  is  the  uso  of  impure  salt, 
and  that  frequently  in  such  large  quantities,  that  lumps 
not  dissolved  arc  frequently  found  in  it.  A  small 
quantity  only  should  be  used  of  pure  rock  salt,  per- 
fectly pulverized  and  incorporated  with  the  butler. 
No  other  salt  ehould  be  used  but  such  as  is  perfectly 
pure.  Tho  Salina  salt,  after  repeated  trials,  I  have 
entirely  thrown  aside. 

I  have  also  tried  experiments  to  ascertain  what  ef- 
fects different  kinds  of  feed  had  on  the  quality  aud 
quantity  of  butler  produced  from  any  given  quantity 
of  milk.  From  1,500  pounds  of  milk,  weighed  when 
feeding  green  cornstalks  in  addition  to  foed  obtained 
in  the  pastures,  t  obtained  a  little  over  one- half  of  one 


pound,  from  each  100  pounds  of  milk,  more  than  the 
average  produced  through  the  season,  and  the  butter 
made  was  of  superior  quality.  For  a  description  of 
my  farm,  locality,  &c,  I  respectfully  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  Transactions  for  1846,  page  144,  whichcon* 
tains  my  statement  made  that  year.  I  have  used  in 
addition  to  the  farm  there  described,  abont  SO  acres 
of  hill  pasture  and  8  acres  of  meadow,  soil  gravel 
loam,  bearing  red  and  white  clover  and  herds  grass. 
A  n  average  crop  of  hay  on  my  meadows,  that  are  not 
ploughed,  is  about  one  and  three-quarters  ton  per  acre. 
My  dairy  has  been  composed  the  past  season  of  20 
cows,  from  4  to  13  years  old  ;  5  three  years  old  heif- 
ers and  4  two  years  old,  all  of  native  breed,  except  3 
short  horn  heifers  :  one  of  my  cows  became  dry  about 
the  15th  of  September,  and  1  sold  one  cow  and  one 
heifer  a  little  later.  1  think  a  fair  average  through 
the  season  would  be  27  cows.  I  had  20  calves  drop- 
ped by  the  16th  of  April.  They  were  all  kept  on  the 
cows  until  the  12th  of  May,  when  they  were  all  sent 
to  the  Boston  market,  when  I  immediately  commenc- 
ed making  butter,  and  continued  2S4  days. 

The  produce  of  my  dairy  was  a  follows, 
v'rx  : — 3,736  lbs.  of  butler,  sold  in  the 
Boston  market  by  C.  P.  Adams,  at  an  av- 
erage nett  price  of  241  ets.,  $  1,067  13 
29  calves,  averaging  37  days  old,  151  83 
Cream  and  milk  used  in  a  family  of  12 

persons,  16  cents  per  day,  58  30 

Skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  fed  to  hogs, 

224  days,  $  1  40  per  day,  316  40 

$  1,593  66 

My  cows  each  gave  on  an  average,  as  weighed  and 
measured,  4,230  pounds  of  milk,  which  would  make 
for  the  whole  herd,  161.200  pounds.  The  quantity 
of  butter  to  100  ponnds  of  milk,  would  be  a  fraction 
less  than  3  pounds  5  ounces.  The  feed  of  my  cows, 
in  addition  to  grass  and  hay,  was  two  quarts  of  prov- 
ender (barley  and  oats)  per  day,  during  the  time  they 
suckled  their  calves,  and  one  feeding  per  day  of  green 
corn  or  pumpkins  from  about  the  first  of  August  to 
the  first  of  November,  after  which  they  were  fed  on 
dry  corn  fodder. 

For  a  particular  account  of  my  method  of  making 
butler,  I  will  again  take  the  liberty  of  referring  the 
committee  to  my  statement  of  last  year,  which  ha* 
not  been  varied,  except  in  the  use  of  more  ice,  and  a 
little  lower  degree  of  temperature,  which,  together 
with  the  use  of  green  corn  for  feed,  has  improved  the 
quality  of  the  butler. 

My  sales  of  young  pigs,  which  were  fed  on  the 
skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  about  two  months,  and 
then  sent  to  market, 

Amounted  to,  $0,236  65 

Pork,  laid,  &c,  1,840  39 


Nett  amount  of  sales, 
Amount  paid  for  hogs, 


$1,877  04 
842  00 


A  mou  nt  to  cred  it  for  feed ,  $  1 ,035  04 

I  have  not  yet  hauled  out  their  manure,  hul  I  think 
I  can  safely  estimate  it  at  460  loads." 

A.  B.  Hall. 
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New-York,  June  28, 1848. 
The  Value  of  Science  in  Agriculture.   Science  is 
gradually  making  ita  way  to  the  farm-house  and  lend- 
ing its  powerful  and  important  aid  to  agricultural  par* 
suits.    As  an  incentive  to  others  to  "go  and  do  like- 
wise," I  will  state  very  briefly  what  a  practical 
chemist  is  now  doing  in  this  vicinity  in  experimental 
farming.    Professor  Mapes,  for  some  years  past  a 
resident  in  this  city,  and  well"  known  as  a  good  chem- 
ist and  scientific  roan,  concluded  last  fall  to  turn  his 
attention  to  agriculture.    For  this  purpose  he  par- 
chased  a  small  farm  of  about  forty  acres  in  New 
Jersey,  between  two  and  three  miles  northwest  of 
Newark.   He  is  now  in  the  midst  of  his  first  season, 
and  yesterday  I  went  out  to  hi«  place  in  company 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  American  Institute 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  start  he  had  made  in  his  new 
pursuit.   The  result  was  highly  gratifying,  and  left 
the  impression  that  this  little  experimental  farm  will 
help  to  givo  a  valuable  stimulus  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.   The  basis  of  his  soil  is  principally  dis- 
integrated sandstone  with  a  mixture  of  clay.  The 
farm  had  been  occupied  for  some  years  past  by  a  me- 
chanic, who  had  paid  but  little  attention  to  it,  and  it 
was  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  thus  making  it  a 
fair  field  to  teat  the  result*  of  chemical  farming. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  seated  a  while  in  the  pro- 
feasor's  snug  parlor,  where  he  gave  us  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  farm,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  sources 
and  mode  of  procuring,  preparing,  and  applying  ma- 
nures, and  their  influence  upon  vegetation.  In  short 
it  was  an  admirable  chemical  lecture  applied  to  agri- 
culture.  He  then  took  us  over  the  farm  to  see  what 
he  had  done  and  what  he  was  preparing  to  do.  At 
the  barn  we  found  two  yoke  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  powerful  working  oxen  1  have  ever  seen. 

"Where  did  you  ever  find  such  cattle t" 

"I  called  a  man  to  my  aid  who  was  a  first-rate 
judge  of  animals  and  told  him  to  go  out  and  look  for 
them  directing  him  to  bring  me  two  pairs  of  the  beat 
oxen  he  could  find  between  New  York  and  Bangor, 
regardless  of  the  expense." 

The  result  was  that  he  brought  back  these  cattle 
at  about  two  hundred  dollars  a  yoke,  and  cheap 
enough  at  that,1'  said  the  Professor.  One  pair 
weighed  about  3,800  pounds.  Wo  then  went  into 
the  field  to  see  them  plough,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  took  the  plough  through  the  soil  seemed  more 
like  the  work  of  a  powerful  steam  engine  than  animal 
power.  The  first  yoke  cut  a  furrow  sixteen  inches 
in  depth.  The  next  yoke  followed  with  the  sub-soil 
plough  in  the  same  furrow,  culting  and  loosening 
the  earth  sixteen  inches  below  the  first  furrow.  The 
Professor  says  deep  ploughing  is  very  important  for 
large  crops.  Some  of  his  ploughing  is  thirty-six 
inches  deep.  His  system  of  preparing  and  applying 
manures  is  scientific  and  important,  and,  judging 

ble  results.  The  science  of  a  succession  of  crops  in 
the  same  season,  without  impoverishing  the  soil  is  of 
vast  importance.  The  Professor  says  that  Irom  a 
he  shall  take eff  this 


bushels  of  potatoes,  three  thousand  fivo  hondted 
cabbages,  and  six  hundred  boshels  of  turnips ;  which 
must  be  worth  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  at  the  low* 
est  market  prices.  His  crop  of  cabbages  this 
he  calcoiaies  at  eighty  thousand  heads.  He 
new  variety  of  potato,  whieb  he  calls  the  nutmeg  po- 
tato, of  which  he  expects  to  raise  this  season  eigh- 
teen hundred  bushels,  which  will  be  disposed  of  for 
seed  at  one  dollar  a  bushel.  He  calculates  that  be 
will  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nutmeg  mel- 
ons for  market  this  season,  which  certainly  ought  to 
average  two  cents  a  piece,  and  at  that  price.lhey  would 
yield  twenty-four  hundred  dollars.  There  is  on  the 
farm  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetables  and  crops  to 
which  I  make  no  reference. 

Unlike  most  farmers,  he  does  not  leave  a  strip  of 
waste  land  along  by  the  side  of  his  fences,  but  culti- 
vates every  inch  snug  to  the  fence.  Against  each 
post  in  the  fence  he  sets  out  a  fruit  tree,  and  midway 
between  the  post  a  grape-vine,  which,  as  it  runs  and 
spreads,  will  rest  on  the  fence.  In  this  way  he  will 
soon  have  three  miles  of  grape-vine  and  fruit  trees  on 
ground  which  ordinary  farmers  would  let  run  to 
waste.  He  uses  his  farm  like  a  great  machine  of 
wonderful  powers,  ii  properly  and  scientifically  ban- 
died. Ho  employs  upon  it  about  twenty  hands,  but 
says  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  it  would  give  em- 
ployment to  eighty. 

Goldsmith  says,  in  that  sweet  poem,  the  "  Deser- 
ted Village"— 

"  A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man." 

But  I  think  Professor  Mapes  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
proving  that  in  this  country  a  rood  of  ground  may  be 
made  to  maintain  quite  a  number  of  men  ;  and  I  hope 
he  will  do  much  to  convince  our  farmers  that  scien- 
tific farming  is  of  more  importance  to  them  that  great 
numbers  of  acres.— Nat.  Jntel. 


Animal  Physiology. 

An  English  periodical,  in  noticing  Richardson's 
work  on  swine,  lately  published,  gives  a  quotation  in 
reference  to  the  "  points  of  a  good  pig,"  in  which  it 
is  staled  that  the  breast  should  be  broad,  as  denoting 
"  good  room  for  the  play  of  tbe  lungs,  and  a 
quent  free  and  healthy  circulation  essential  to 
thriving  or  fattening  of  any  animal." 

This,  though  a  point  upon  which  practical  men  : 
generally  agreed,  is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  some 
physiologists,  viz:  that  animals,  to  fatten  readily, 
should  have  small  lungs.  Prof.  Playfair,  assumed, 
that  if  two  pigs  were  taken,  one  of  which  hsd  longs 
of  twice  the  sise  of  tbe  other,  the  one  with  the  small- 
est lungs  would  make  twice  as  much  fat  (or  the  food 
consumed,  as  the  one  with  the  largest  lungs. 

Su  fsr  as  the  observations  of  the  writer  have  exten- 
ded, this  theory  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by 
facts.  To  obtain  positive  results,  however,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  s  series  of  close  and  thorough  examinations 
sod  trials  with  various  animals  would  bo  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  useful  to  give  such  facts 
as  come  within  our  reach. 

In  our  April  number,  we  noticed  eome  fat  animals 
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bad  been  lately  slaughtered  in  this  city.  We 
saw  moat  of  these  animals  before  thay  were  killed, 
and  particularly  noticed  their  forme  and  outward  points 
generally.  We  also  an  *  several  of  them  dressed ,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  their  internal  or- 
gans. Of  the  cattle,  the  moat  remarkable  were  the 
heifer,  fattened  by  Mr.  McKnown.  the  twin  oxen  from 
Mr.  Baasett,  and  the  calf  from  Mr.  Woolford.  These 
were  of  extraordinary  fatness,  and  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  when  an  animal  is  fattened  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree, the  lunga  become  compressed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  interna]  fat,  and  are,  therefore,  of  less  bulk 
than  when  the  beast  was  in  a  more  natural  condition. 

We  took  particular  notes  in  regard  to  the  appear- 
ances of  those  animals,  but  not  having  room  at  pres- 
ent lor  the  details  we  will  simply  state,  that  in  every 
the  heart  and  lungs  corresponded  to  the  external 
of  the  chest ;  and  the  qualities  of  early 
maturity  and  fainees,  were  in  proportion  to  the  aixe 
of  these  organs  ;  in  other  words,  the  fatteat  animals 
were  those  which  had  naturally  the  largest  cheats  and 
largest  heart  and  lungs.— Albany 


Lime. 

By  burning  and  slaking,  the  lime  is  reduced  to  the 
elate  of  impalpable  powder,  finer  than  could  be  obtain- 
ed by  any  available  method  of  crushing.  It  can  in 
consequence  be  diffused  more  uniformly  through  the 
soil,  and  hence  a  smaller  quantity  will  produce  an 
equal  effect.  This  minute  atate  of  diviaion  also  pro- 
motes in  a  wonderful  degree  the  chemical  action  of 
the  lime.  In  all  cases  chemical  action  takes  place  be- 
tween exceedingly  minute  particles  of  matter,  and 
among  solid  substance  the  more  rapidly,  the  finer  the 
powder  to  which  they  can  be  rednced. 

The  effect  of  burned  lime  is  more  powerful  and 
more  immediate  than  that  of  uuburned  lime  in  the 
form  of  chalk,  oyster  shells  or  marl.  Hence  it  sooner 
neutralizes  the  acids  which  exist  in  the  soil,  and  soon- 
er causes  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  of  ev- 
ery kind  to  commence,  upon  which  its  efficacy,  in  a 
greater  degree  depends. 

Further,  quick -lime  is  Boluble  in  water,  and  hence 
every  shower  that  falls  and  sinks  into  the  soil  carries 
with  it  a  portion  of  lime  so  long  as  any  of  it  remains 
in  the  caustic  atate.  It  thus  readies  acid  matters  that 
lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  altera  and  ameliorates 
even  the  subsoil  itself. 

In  tho  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  wheat  it  is  found  to 
contain  37  per  ct.  of  lime;  oats  26,  barley  16,  rye  81, 
potatoes  66,  red  clover  38. 

Among  the  elementa  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  soil,  lime  would  seem  ono  of  tho  most  useful. 
From  the  above,  it  would  appear  that  potatoes  take 
from  the  soil  nearly  twice  aa  much  lime  aa  either  ar- 
ticle named.  In  order  therefore  to  raise  n  good  crop 
of  potatoes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  re- 
plenished with  lime.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
of  lime,  and  constant  cropping,  especially  with 
fore  mentioned  articles,  lime  would  be  constantly  con- 
sumed, therefore  it  requires  replenishing. 

Quick  lime  in  its  pure  state,  whether  in  powder  or 
dissolved  by  water  is  injurious  to  plant*.    Grass  is 


killed  by  watering  it  with  lime  water.  But  lime  in 
its  stale  of  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  is  a  use- 
ful ingredient  in  soils.  Lime  is  found  in  the  ashes 
of  the  greater  number  of  plants. — American  J.  of  Ag. 

and  Science. 


From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 


"  A  breed  of  hogs  known  by  the  above  name,  is  no- 
ticed by  some  of  our  exchanges.  It  is  stated  that 
they  attain  their  growth  in  six  months,  and  may  be 
fatted  to  weigh  900  to  250  pounda  without  difficulty. 
Their  bodies  arc  of  unusual  length,  with  very  short 
lege,  bearing  them  scarcely  six  inches  above  the 
ground.  They  are  aymetrically  formed,  are  of  quiet 
disposition,  and  make  pork  of  excellent  flavor." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  was  cut  from  a  Cincinnati 
paper  and  handed  to  us  by  a  friend  who  inquired  for 
further  information  respecting  the  breed  of  bogs  re- 
ferred to. 

We  have  seen  no  mention  of  this  breed  except  in 
the  "  Pararie  Fanner  "  of  some  time  last  winter,  and 
the  number  of  the  psper  containing  the  first  notice 
has  been  lost  or  mislaid.  The  following  communica- 
tion taken  from  the  April  number  of  that  work  cor- 
rects an  error  in  tho  above  notice. 

Mkbsks.  Editors  :  I  wish  to  correct  a  (rifling 
mistake  or  two  made  by  yourself  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Farmer  in  reference  to  the  Mocho  hogs. 
Tho  article  elated  that  the  pigs  attain  their  growth  at 
6  months,  and  then  may  be  fattened  u>  weigh  200  or 
250  pounda.  The  fact  is,  they  usually  attain  their 
growth  at  7  or  8  months,  and  when  well  kepi  will  at 
that  age  weigh  from  200  to  250  pounda,  and  I  think 
may  easily  be  made  to  come  up  to  300  at  nine  months. 
They  require  but  one  half  the  keeping  that  common 
breeds  do,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  land  pikes,  one 
of  which  would  starve  on  (he  feed  thai  would  fatten 
two  of  these  fit  for  market.  1  have  ono  at  present 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  in  beauty  of  form- 
She  is  borne  up  scarcely  three  inches  from  the  ground 
by  her  short  legs,  and  is  eatimated  to  weigh  at  the  ago 
of  aix  months  200  to  250  pounda.  No  man  can  ob- 
tain a  correct  idea  of  tho  animal  unless  he  sees  it  ; 
and  any  judicious  pork  raiser  would  soon  psrt  with  all 
other  kinds  for  the  Mocho.  The  greatest  trouble  is 
to  keep  litem  from  fattening  loo  fast.  Ours  will  keop 
fat  on  four  or  five  ears  of  corn  per  day  at  the  age  of 
8  months,  and  is  good  pork,  and  always  has  been  fit 
for  the  knife.  Silas  S  tip  bin*. 

Half  Day,  Match,  1848. 


Honey  Bees. 

Certain  persons  in  this  country,  are  making  mon- 
ey by  producing  artificial  swarms  of  bees  at  one  dol- 
lar for  each  awarm  produced.  They  attempt  to  veil 
the  subject  in  mystery. 

Was  the  process  a  discovery  of  any  of  these  per- 
sons, we  would  say  go  ahead  gentlemen — do  what 
you  can  and  make  what  you  uan  by  your  discovery 
and  genius.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  a  species  of 
"  Book  Farmieg,"  which  they  have  learned  from 
Books,  and  theiefore  it  is  not— should  net— and  shall 
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if  we  can  ter 


not  be  used  as  a  recent 
make  the  matter  understood. 

Artificial  Stoararing,  consists  'merely  in  taking  a 

Ling  this' comb  in  a  clean  hire  and  then  col- 
lecting by  means  of  a  quill  or  brush  and  saucer,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  bees  belonging  to  the  hive  from 
which  the  comb  was  taken  and  placing  them  in  the 
hive  containing  the  newly  cut  comb.  Thiaiaall  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  good  active  swarm  of  bees, 
which  will  do  as  well  at  least  as  those  left  behind, 
some  pretend  that  a  particular  kind  of  comb  should 
and  must  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  for  instance, 
comb  containing  royal  cells.  It  is  a  mere  pretence  ; 
any  comb  containing  bees  of  the  above  mentimted 
will  do. 

Another  Process.  Take  the  Queen  Bee,  and 
secure  her— then  drive  more  than  half  the  Beea  in  the 
hive  into  another  hive — remove  it  some  distance  and 
then  put  the  Queen  in,  or  il  less  than  half  are  taken, 
remove  the  old  hive  to  some  other  place  and  let  the 
new  one  occupy  the  place  of  the  old  one,  so  that  the 
absent  workers,  as  they  may  return  from  their  labors 
may  recognize  their  old  queen  and  remain  with  her. 
— Morgan  Chronicle. 


The  process  of  preserving  wood  and  fabrics  com- 
posed of  vegetable  fibre,  is  likely  to  become  very  ser- 
viceable, and  is  already  very  extensively  employed  in 
Great  Britain.  Its  efficacy  in  preserving  timber  from 
the  dry  rot,  had  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  va- 
rious experiments  made  in  the  ship  yards  of  England. 
Wood  and  various  vegetable  fabrics,  which  had  un- 
dergone the  preparatory  process,  had  been  exposed 
for  years,  to  the  influence  of  moisture  and  bad  air, 
without  sustaining  any  apparent  injury,  while  the  like 
materials,  not  submitted  to  the  process,  suffered  rapid 
decay  and  destruction.  The  process  of  Kyanizing,  as 
it  is  now  termed,  consists  in  immersing  the  wood  or 
cloth,  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  iu  a  mixture  of  water 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  the  latter  to  five  gallons  of  water.  The 
mercury  combines  with  the  albumen  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  iu  most  perishable  part,  and  renders  it  insolu- 
ble, in  the  same  manner  that  tan  rendera  the  ge- 
latinous matter  in  hides  so.  Wood,  or  linen  or  hemp- 
en fabrics,  which  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather, 
particularly  in  humid  situations,  or  in  the  earth,  may, 
by  this  process,  be  preserved  for  a  great  length  of 
Jour,  of  Agriculture  and  Science. 


Uses  ok  Soap  Sods.  At  Towne's  Hotel,  in  War- 
ren, Trumbull  county,  we  saw  an  Isabella  grape 
Tine,  said  to  be  bnt  three  years  old,  planted  under 
the  kitchen  window,  which  had  climed  to  the  second 
story,  a  good  way  towards  the  ridge  pole,  and  exten- 
ding its  branches  around  the  corners  of  the  building 
to  a  distance  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and 
from  within  four  or  six  feet  of  the  ground  to  the  ex- 
treme si  branch  was  full  of  clusters  of  fruit.  We 
were  assured  that  the  only  extra  advantage  it  had 
watering  it  well,  nearly  o»ery  day,  with  dishwa- 


one  of  our  exchange  papers  : 

Soap  Suds.  The  finest  peach  and  apricot  trees 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  received  a  weekly  or  month- 
ly wash  of  soap  suds,  after  the  clothes  of  the  family 
had  been  duly  cleansed.  A  bucket  full  to  a  tree,  ta- 
king them  in  rotation,  answers  a  capital  purpose  to 
destroy  the  eggs  of  insects  and  supply  potash 
it  is  much  needed.  Never  waste  in  a  sewer,  or  t 
the  kitchen,  a  fertilizer  so  valuable  as 
Ohio  Cultivator. 


Devonshire  Butter.  Scald  your  cream,  in  a 
zinc  pan,  over  a  charcoal  fire  ;  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

When  the  cream  is  cold,  say  the  next  morning, 
take  it  off  with  the  hand.  Put  the  cream  into  a  wide 
wooden  bowl  ;  stir  il  with  the  hand  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ;  and  the  hultcr  will  be  the  same  as  out  of  a 
churn,  and  to  be  dealt  with  the  same.  A  cow  that 
will  make  one  pound  of  butter  per  day,  that  is  seven 
pounds  per  week,  if  the  cream  is  scalded,  it  will  make 
nine  pounds  in  seven  days.  Great  care  must  be  ta- 
ken not  to  let  any  duet  rest  upon  the  cream.— Gar- 
dener's  Chronicle. 


Good  vs.  Poor  Cows.  H  If,"  says  alate author, 
"  we  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  at  twenty- 
five  dollars,  we  shall  find  that  it  a  cow  gives  six 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  the  loss  in  koeping  her  will  be 
$4  75.  If  the  yield  per  day  be  eight  quarts,  then 
the  profit  will  be  about  $  5.  If  the  milk  is  ten  quarts 
a  day,  the  profit  will  be  $  11  75. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET— Thursday,  July  87. 

At  market,  375  Beef  Cattle,  (including  250  left 
Monday)  100  Stores,  2700  Sheep  and  510  Swine. 

Prices— /tee/"  Cattle.— We  quote  extra,  fl;  first 
quality,  5  25  a  5  75  ;  second  quality,  5  50  a  5  50  ; 
third,  4  75  a  5. 

Stores— Very  few  sales. 

Cows  and  Calces— Sales  $  19,  23,  27,  30,  and  38. 

Sheep— Dull.  Sales  small  lots  at  $  1  50,  1  70, 
1  88,  2  25,  and  2  75. 

Swine— Small  pigs  to  peddle  54,  5|  and  6c.  ;  old 
Hogs  5  and  5flc    At  retail  5J  a  7jc— Advertiser. 


FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET. 


WHOLKSALX. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.       7  a 
Mutton,  1st  quaL    6  a 
2d      "      5  a 
Lamb,  8  a 

Veal,  lb.,  7  a 

Pigs,  roasting,  1  00  a 
Chickens,  fair,  75  a. 
Turkeys,  75  a 

Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  » 
Pigeons,  doxen,  75  a 
Pork,  per  1001bs.6  00  a 
Lard,b«st,pr.bbL9  00  a 
Western,  keg,  8  00  a 
Butter,  lamp,  lb.  20  n 
do.  firkin,  16  a 
Cheese,  new  milk,  7  a 
do.    four  meal,  5  a 


Apples,  barrel,  3  50  a 

15  do.    dried,  lb.    5  a 

8  Bonus,  bush.,  1  50  a 
7  Pea*,  bushel,      1  00  a 

10  Potatoes,  barrel, 

9  New,  2  50  a 
1  25  Common,  2  75  a 
1  25  SEEP — Retail. 
1  25  Clorer,Nortb.lb.  10  a 
1 50  Southern,  8  a 
1  CO  White  Dutch, 

7  00  Lucerne,  or  French, 
10  00  Hcrdsgrass.bush  J  25  a 

8  50  Red  Top,  bushel, 

23  Northern,      1 25  a 

18  Southern,         65  a 

9  Orchard  Gra-s,     —  a 

6  Fowl  Meadow,  2  80  a 
III 


4  00 
6 
1  75 

125 

300 
300 

12 
9 
25 
33 


88 

250 
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Cherries.  The  crop  of  cherries  ibis  season  has 
been  very  light  Rod  ihe  quality  poor.  Many  blighted 
in  the  spring,  and  those  that  set  and  grew  have  been 
much  injured  by  wet  weather.  Some  cultivates,  who 
would  have  had  50  or  60  bushels  in  a  good  season, 
have  had  only  a  few  bushels  fit  Tor  the  market.  Some 
large  trees  full  of  fine  looking  fruit  just  befoie  the 
season  of  ripening,  have  wholly  failed. 

The  great  loss  from  the  tenderness  of  cherries  in 
wet  weather,  should  induce  cultivators  of  fruit  to  pay 
more  attention  to  hardy  kinds.  The  Downer  is  the 
most  hardy  of  any  kind  The  Honey  Heart  is  nearly 
as  hardy.  The  Black  Eagle  is  tolerably  hardy.  The 
Black  Tanaiean,  Black  Heart,  and  Hyde's  Seedling 
hold  a  middle  rank  as  to  hardiness.  The  Bigarrean 
is  the  most  tender  of  all.  The  White  Bigarrean  and 
Napoleon  Bigarrean  are  lender.  The  Flesh -colored 
Bigarrean  is  more  hardy,  and  the  most  profitable  of 
this  class,  being  large,  handsome,  and  excellent. 

Manning's  Late  Black  is  among  the  hardy  kind. 
Mr.  Ives,  wbu  owns  the  original  tree,  informs  us  that 
he  got  more  good  fruit  from  this  tree  this  season  than 
from  all  his  other  kinds.— Bocion  Cultivator. 


in  the  sun  a  few 


Domestic  Economy. 

TO  PRESERVE  BEEFSTEAKS. 
"  We  hare  often  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  pre- 
serve beefsteaks  sweet  and  tender  for  any  length  of 
time  after  procuring  in  market,  as  the  ordinary  meth- 
od of  salting  it  is  sure,  more  or  less  to  harden  it  and 
to  render  it  less  palatable.  Speaking  of  this  matter 
not  long  since,  to  a  lady  friend  of  ours,  she  remark* 
ed  that  she  had  heard  it  said,  that  beef  well  envelop- 
ed in  corn  meal,  would  keep  a  considerable  length  of 
lime  without  salt.  We,  on  hearing  this,  determined 
at  some  convenient  time  to  try  the  eiperiment.  So, 
on  Saturday  morning,  15lh  ult.,  we  purccased  a  fine 
piece  of  steak,  and  after  cutting  it  into  pieces  of  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  pounds,  instead  of  applying 
salt,  each  piece  was  completely  enveloped  in  corn 
meal,  and  packed  away  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
,roeal  between  the  pieces  to  prevent  their  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other.  In  this  condition  it  was 
prepared  tor  the  table.  On  Thursday  morning  fol- 
lowing, being  the  sixth  day  after  it  was  slaughtered, 
the  last  of  it  was  served  up,  and  was  pronounced  by 
those  who  partook  of  it,  to  be  in  every  respect  more 
delicious  than  it  was  the  day  we  procured  it.  We 
state  the  above  simple  facts  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  already  be  informed  as  to  what  is 
bore  stated,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  one  sim- 
ple fact  is  worth  a  doxen  theories."— Anderson  (S. 
C.)  G atrite. 

Possibly  some  reader  may  find  the  above  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  in  the  treatment  of  a  single  piece 
of  beef. 

Maki.voPmksf.rve8.  Current.  Strip  them  from 
the  stems.  Allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
currants.  Boil  them  together  ten  minutes.  Take 
them  from  the  syrup,  and  let  the  syrup  boil  twenty 
minutes,  and  pour  it  on  the  fruit.    Put  them  in  small 


jars  or  tumblers,  and  let  them 
days. 

Currant  Jelly.  Pick  over  the  currants  with  care. 
Pot  them  in  a  stone  jar,  and  set  it  into  r  kettle  of 
boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  till  the  fruit  is  very  soft. 
Strain  it  thvoogh  aseive.  Then  run  the  juice  through 
a  jelly  bag.  Put  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice, 
and  boil  it  together  five  minutes.  Set  it  in  the  sen  a 
few  days. 

Blackberry  Jam.  Allow  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  brown  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  the  fruit 
half  an  hour,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  all  togeth- 
er ten  minutes. 

Raspberry  Jam.  No.  1.  Allow  a  pound  of  eugar 
to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Press  them  with  a  Bpoon,  in  an 
eartbern  dish.  Add  the  sugar,  and  boil  all  together 
fifteen  minutes. 

Raspberry  Jam.  No.  2.  Allow  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pound  of  fruit.  Boil  the  fruit  half  an  hour,  or 
till  the  seeds  arc  soA.  Strain  one  qtiarterof  the  fruit, 
and  throw  away  the  seeds.  Add  the  sugar,  and  boil 
the  whole  ten  minutes.  A  little  currant  juice  gives  it 
a  pleasant  flavor,  and  when  that  is  used,  so  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  m  ust  be  added.— Mu$  Beeeher's  Do- 
mestic Receipt  Book. 

Mock  Cream.  Beat  three  eggs  well ;  then  add  to 
them  three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  fine  flour ;  beat 
them  well  together  *,  then  stir  them  into  a  pint  sad  r 
bRlf  of  boiling  milk ;  add  to  it  a  saltspoon  of  salt  and 
loaf  sugar  to  taste ;  flavor  with  essence  of  lemon, 
stir  it  while  boiling  ;  wben  it  is  perfectly  smooth  it 
is  done. 

Line  pie  or  tartlet  pans  with  rich  puff  paste,  and 
bake  them  in  a  quick  oven  ;  when  done,  fill  them  with 
mock  cream  ;  stew  powdered  soger  over  the  top  of 
each,  and  set  them  sgain  into  the  oven  to  brown  ; 
when  a  fine  color,  they  are  done.  These  will  be  found 
to  be  altogether  superior  to  custard  pies. — Anonymous. 

Economy  in  Lis  cm  Washing.  A  correspondent 
of  r  Dundee  paper  writes  as  followws  ;— "  After 
many  experiments  made  hy  my alf  and  others,  I  find 
that  a  little  pipe  clay  dissolved  among  the  water  em- 
ployed in  washing,  gives  the  dirtiest  linens  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  bleached,  and  cleans  them 
thoroughly  with  about  half  the  labour,  and  a  saving 
of  full  one-fourth  the  soap.  The  method  adopted 
W3s  to  dissolve  a  little  of  the  pipe  clay  in  the  warm 
water  in  the  wash  tub,  or  to  rub  a  little  of  it,  together 
with  the  soap  on  the  articles  to  be  washed.  This 
process  was  repeated  as  often  as  required,  until  the 
articles  to  be  washed  were  made  thoroughly  clean. 
All  who  have  made  the  experiment  have  agreed  that 
the  saving  of  soap  and  labor  am  great ;  and  that  the 
clothes  areirapioved  in  colour  equally  as  if  they  were 
bleached.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  employing 
this  article  with  the  soap  is,  that  it  gives  the  hardest 
water  almost  the  softness  of  rain  water." 

Vials  which  have  been  used  for  medicine,  should 
be  put  into  cold  ashes  and  water,  boiled  and  suffered 
to  cool  defore  they  are  rinsed. 
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American  Dictionaries. 

Wo.  II. 

In  my  last  number  I  noticed  Dr.  Webster'*  great 
work,  the  complete,  unabridged  edition  of  his  Diction- 
ary, and  endeavored  to  convey  as  clear  an  idea  of  ila 
contents  to  those  who  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining it,  as  the  brief  space  allowable  by  your  limits 
would  permit.  I  now  propose  to  introduce  your  read- 
ere  to  the  octavo  edition  of  the  same  publication,  the 
title  whereof  is  as  follows  : 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language: 
exhibiting  the  Origin,  Orthography,  Pronunciation, 
and  Definitions  of  Words.  By  Noam  Webster, 
LL.  D.  Abridged  from  the  quarto  edition  of  the 
Author.  To  which  are  added,  a  Synopsis  of  Words 
differently  pronounced  by  different  Orthoepista.;  and 
Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of 
Greek,  Latio,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Re- 
vised  and  enlarged  by  Cbaunoky  A.  Goodrich, Pro* 
lessor  in  Yale  College.  With  the  addition  of  a 
Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Names,  with 
their  Pronunciation. 

The  main  object,  undoubtedly,  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, is  to  provido  a  book  better  suited  for  the  million 
than  the  quarto,  both  as  it  respects  bulk  and  price, 
without  very  materially  abridging  its  contents.  In 
form  it  is  a  large  and  thick  octavo,  and  it  contains  all 
the  words  in  the  larger  work.  The  necessary  com- 
pression and  diminution  of  price  has  beeu  attained 
partly  by  collecting  the  definitions  for  each  word  into 
a  single  paragraph ,  instead  of  devoting  a  separate  one 
to  each  shade  of  meaning  ;  but  principally  by  giving 
both  definitions  and  derivations  in  a  somewhat  con- 
tracted form,  and  omitting  the  elucidative  quotations. 
To  enable  your  readers  to  form  a  more  correct  jodg- 
meat  of  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  works,  I  annex 
two  oi  the  articles.  Each  can  thus  ascertain  which 
volume  will  best  suit  his  peculiar  lasle  and  habits. 
Quarto.    LATITUDE,  n.   [Fr.  from  L.  lalUudo, 

breadth  ;  lotus,  broad  ;  W.  llyd,  breadth.] 
I.  Breadfh;  width;  extent  from  side  to  side. 

Wotton. 

8.  Room  ;  space.  Locke, 
[la  the  foregoing  senses,  little  used.] 

3.  in  astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
the  ecliptic. 

4.  In  geography,  the  distance  of  any  place  on  the  | 


globe,  north  or  south  of  the  equator.  Boston  is 
situated  in  the  forty 'third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

5.  Extent  of  meaning  or  construction  ;  indefinite  ac- 
ceptation. The  words  will  not  bear  this  latitude  of 
construction. 

6.  Extent  of  deviation  from  a  settled  point ;  freedom 
from  rules  or  limits  ;  laxity. 

In  human  actloni,  there  are  no  degrees  and  precise 
natural  limits  described,  but  a  latihtdt  is  indulged. 

Taylor. 

7.  Extent. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  laiitud*. 

Lock*. 

Octavo.  LATITUDE,  ».  [Fr.  ;  L.  lotitudo.  1. 
Breadth  ;  width  ;  extent  from  side  to  side  ;  [rare.] 
2.  Room  ;  space  ;  [rare.]  3.  In  astronomy,  the 
distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  ecliptic.  4. 
In  geography,  the  distance  of  any  place  on  the  globe, 
north  or  south  of  the  equator.  5.  Extent  of  mean- 
ing and  construction  ;  indefinite  acceptation.  6. 
Extent  of  deviation  from  a  settled  point ;  freedom 
from  rules  or  limits ;  laxity.    7.  Extent.— Locke. 

Quarto.  LA'ZY,  a.  [G.  lass,  lassig ;  W.llesg. — 
The  Fr.  lache  is  from  L.  faxvs,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  of  the  same  family.] 

1.  Disinclined  to  sction  or  exertion  ;  naturally  or  ha* 
bitually  slothful  ;  sluggish  ;  indolent ;  averse  to 
labor  ;  heavy  in  motion. 

Wicked  wan  will  ever  live  like  roguca,  and  not  fall  to 
work,  but  be  laay  and  *pond  victuals.  Bacon. 

2.  Slow,  moving  slowly,  or  apparently  with  labor ; 
as  a  lazy  siream. 

Tbo  night.owl's  iaay  flight.  8hak$. 
Octavo.    LA*ZY,  a.  [G.  lass,  lassig.)    1.  Disin- 
clined to  action  or  exertion  ;  naturally  or  habitual- 
ly  averse  to  labor  ;  heavy  in  motion.   9.  Moving 
slowly  or  apparently  with  labor. — Syn.  slothfol; 
sluggish  ;  slow ;  dilatory  ;  indolent ;  idle  ;  inactive, 
in  the  octavo,  the  life  of  ihe  Author, and  the  Intro- 
ductory Dissertation  on  the  Languages  of  Western 
Asia  and  Europe,  are  neoessarily  omitted.    Bot  a 
new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  this  edition,  which 
will  be  foondof  exceeding  value  to  the  young  student, 
and  indeed  to  moat  classes  of  readers.    I  allude  to  the 
arrangement  of  Symuhyms  under  the  leading  words, 
of  which  a  specimen  will  be  found  above  under  the 
article  Lazy.    The  book  contains  in  all  1889  pages, 
and  is  afforded  at  the  exceedingly  moderate  priee  of 
three  dollars  and  a  half. 

In  the  next  number,  the  two  smaller  editions  of  Dr. 
Webster's  work  wilt  be  not  toed. 
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Proposed  alteration  in  the  School  Law. 

Whan  Ihe  late  changes  in  our  School  system  were 
made,  the  method  of  raising  district  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  was  left  unaltered.  It  is  found  to  op- 
erate unequally,  in  many  instances  unfavorably.  It  is 
supposed  by  many  gentlemen  who  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  common  education,  that  it 
would  be  decidedly  better  to  have  the  system  uniform, 
and  that  all  the  funds  shall  be  provided  by  tax  opon 
the  Grand  Lisi,— apian  which  has  long  been  followed 
in  many  places,  and  which  seems  to  be  most  in  accord- 
ance wiih  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  with  the 
design  of  our  common  school  system. 

The  subject  was  considered  at  the  State  Education- 
al Convention,  where  the  following  Memorial  was 
drawn  up  and  signed.  Among  the  signatures  the 
reader  will  notice  the  names  of  individuals  entitled  to 
the  most  respectful  attention  when  they  apeak  upon 
such  a  subject. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  for  the  friends  of  education 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  who  entertain  like  views  on 
ibis  subject,  to  prepare  and  forward  similar  memori- 
als ? 

MEMORIAL. 

To  THK  LkOISLATVRE  OF  THE  StATK  OF  VflMONT : 

We  ihe  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont respectfully  suggest,  that  both  the  policy  and  the 
genius  of  our  government  require  an  alteration  in  the 
existing  statute  law  of  this  Slate  in  relation  to  the 
raising  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

We  bold  that  the  education  of  our  children  and 
youth  is  a  subject  universal  in  the  benefits  that  it  be- 
stows, and  the  whole  Commonwealth  have  a  common 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  matter.  A  healthy  and 
correct  intellectual  culture  is  as  necessary  to  the  mor- 
al, as  a  pure  and  invigorating  atmosphere  is  to  the 
physical  condition  of  society. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this  sub- 
ject, 

1st.  Because  Common  Schools  are  to  be  viewed  as 
of  public,  and  not  of  merely  private  utility. 

2nd.  Because  the  present  law  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention  and  animosity  in  school  districts. 

3rd.  Because  universal  experience  shows  that  while 
Common  Schools  which  are  supported  by  a  tax  upon 
the  grand  list  are  well  sustained  and  profitable,-— on 
the  other  hand,  schools  that  are  supported  by  sub- 
scription, or  a  tax  upon  the  scholar,  are  comparative- 
ly worthless  and  poorly  sustained. 

We  therefore  request  the  Legislature  so  to  amend 
the  existing  law  opon  this  subject,  that  all  monies  fur 
the  support  of  Common  Schools  shall  be  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  grand  list.  In  other  words,  while  the 
benefits  resulting  from  our  schools  are  the  surest 
guards  and  protection  of  oar  property,  tbe  taxes  for 
the  support  of  our  school*,  like  tbe  tazes  for  the  sup- 
port of  oar  government,  should  be  raised  upon  the 
property,  and  not  upon  tbe  persons,  of  the  district. 
August  84,  1848. 

J.P.Fairbanks,  Roger  S.  Howard, 

J.  Wheeler, 
Addison  Brown, 


Harry  Hale, 
William  Hebard, 
Wro.  H.  Heugh, 
J.  S.  Spaulding, 
Thomas  S.  Hubbard, 
David  Dearborn, 
James  Udall, 
Horace  Ware, 
Erastus  Young, 
L.  P.  Sawyer, 
Isaac  L.  Claik, 
J.  Morse  Flint, 
J.  R.  Morse, 
Solon  Martin, 
Eben'r  Smith, 
E.  C.  S.  Miller, 
Peleg  Morcy, 

B.  F.  Ray, 

C.  F.  Morse, 

E.  C.  ReddinRton, 
H.  W.  Tarbell, 
Benjamin  Porter, 
Edwin  Porter, 
Frances  E.  Russell, 
A.  O.  Hood, 
L.  B.  Pettengil), 
N.  George  Clark, 
J.  R.  Herrick, 

E.  D.  Shattuck, 

F.  E.  Clark, 
A.  A.  Smith, 
W.  Dearborn, 
Sam'l  Keith, 
John  W.  Smith, 
N.  S.  Tinker, 

A  u  gust  us  Wing, 
John  Gaidner  Hale, 
Wm.  T.  Herrick, 
Isaac  Harrington, 
Dudley, 


A.  Partridge, 
Richard  H .  Little, 
Frederick  Moultoo, 
C.  II.  Smith, 

C.  G.  Bnrnham, 
Salmon  Joiner, 
Daniel  Wyman, 
William  Wilson, 
David  Perry, 
James  K.  Colby, 
Lewis  S.  Skinner, 
Lewis  Hill, 
Pluneas  Kellogg,  Jr., 
O.  D.  A  His, 

B.  M.  Munn, 
M.  C.  Waldo, 
Isaac  Paine, 
Calvin  Waldo, 
Sidney  Allen, 
A.  S.  AIIuj, 
J.  B.  Lyman, 
David  Fuller, 
George  Fuller, 
William  Pet  teg  re  w, 
A.  B.  Coriis, 

Matthew  Hale, 
W.  C.  Grant, 
Horatio  M.  Perkins, 
Abner  B.  Davis, 

C.  A.  Leach, 
N.  C.  Belcher, 
L.  Bacon, 

A.  E.  Goodwin, 

D.  Henry  B.  Allen, 
Ara  A.  Goodwin, 
L.  T.  Noble, 

G.  H.  Harvey, 

E.  R.  Skinner, 
W.  A.  Burnham, 
William  Slade. 


i »"qCI    u,     jiun  mil, 

Darwin  H.  Ranney, 
Joel  Bass,  7 


State  Educational  Convention. 

The  Slate  Educational  Convention  held  at  Chelsea 
on  the  23d  and  24th  of  August,  was  very  well  attend* 
ed,  and  une  of  very  unusual  interest.  Active  friends 
of  popular  education  were  present  from  nearly  all  the 
counties  in  the  Stale,  and  several  gentlemen  from 
abroad,  distinguished  as  teachers  and  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, and  some  ol  them  gave  valuable  lectures. 

We  defer  to  our  next  the  particulars.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Convention,  our  October 
number  will  contain  a*  full  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, including  ihe  lectures  and  debates,  as  our  sheet 
will  hold — the  whole  number  being  devoted  to  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Agricultural  department.  We 
can  promise  our  readers  that  they  will  find  it  inter- 
esting and  valuable. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  ordered  about 2,500 
extra  copies  on  the  spot.  Extra  copies  can  be  fur- 
nished to  any  amount,  at  $  1,20  per  100.  Orders  must 
reach  us  as  soon  as  the  20th  inst. 

The  proceedings  were  oi  such  a  character  that  we 
anticipate  from  the  publication  a  happy  and  permanent 
influence  ;  and  wo  think  the  friends  of  the  cause 
would  do  well  to  procuto  copies  enough  at  this  cheap 
late,  lo  furnish  an  ample  supply  to  every  town  and 
school  distriot.  This  is  especially  desirable  where 
tbe  Journal  is  not  circulated  to  much  extent. 

Some  members  of  the  Convention  ordered  100  cop- 
ies each  for  their  respective  towns. 
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Educational  Papers,  and  Education. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  What  need  is 
there  of  attempting  to  sua  tain  to  many  papers  devot* 
ed  to  education  ?  it  is  admitted  that  not  only  the  pol- 
itician, but  the  citizen,  must  have  a  political  paper ; 
be  must  know  who  are  the  candidates  for  bis  suffrag- 
es, and  what  is  said  of  their  characters,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  by  every  intelligent  man  that  our 
elections  are,  after  all,  decided  by  the  votes  of  those 
unable  to  read  and  write  ;  since  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  at  our  last  Gubernatorial  election,  there  were  at 
least  fifteen  thousand  voters  of  this  class  in  Ohio,  and 
that,  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  there  were  two 
hundred  thousand  such  voters  in  the  Union.  Again, 
the  farmer  must  have  his  agricultural  paper,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  best  modes  of  tillage  and  the 
means  of  Improviog  his  stock  ;  the  artist  and  manu- 
facturer, tbeir  magazines  and  journals ;  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  christian,  their  periodicals,  to  inform 
them  of  the  progress  made  in  the  reformation  and 
evangelization  of  the  woild  ;  and  the  professional  man 
must,  at  whatever  cost,  have  a  full  supply  of  the  jour- 
nals and  reviews  pertaining  to  bit  call.  But  no  ooe 
of  these  seems  to  consider  himself  bound  to  do  any. 
thing  to  sustain  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  education  jo  his  own  State  and  neighborhood.— 
Still,  by  pursuing  the  course  above  named,  all  these 
classes  admit  the  doctrine,  that  the  maintainance  of 
periodicals  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  their  sev- 
eral interests  or  callings,  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  enterprises,  and  that  the  patronage  of  them,  on 
their  part,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  themselves,  if 
not  of  duty  to  the  caose  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  no  political  party,  that  no 
philanthropic  or  religious  enterprise  could  expect  suc- 
cess without  the  aid  of  the  press,  and  that  (he  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  ihe  arts  are  mainly  due 
to  its  agency,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  a  cause  which,  more  ihan  any 
other,  depends  lor  its  success  upon  the  enlistment  of 
the  whole  community  in  its  favor, — can  it  be  expect- 
ed that  this  cause  will  succeed  w  ithout  calling  to  its 
aid,  and  employing  in  its  service,  so  impoilatil  and 
efficient  an  agent  as  the  press?  If,  then,  it  be  admit- 
ted that  its  agency  is  necessary,  it  msy  be  easily 
shown  that  the  existence  of  papers  and  periodicals 
devoted,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  this  subject,  is 
indispensable,  since  there  is,  probably,  not  a  single 
secular  or  religious  paper  in  the  West,  in  which  one 
column,  even,  is  regularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education. 

But,  it  may  be  asked  by  some,  what  claims  the 
cause  of  universal  education  has  upon  the  attention 
ami  Lhc  sympathies  of  the  community  at  large.  We 
answer— 

1.  It  can  be  proved  by  tbe  best  of  testimony,  thai 
without  that  intelligence  and  virtue  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  friends  of  this  cause  to  secure  to  every 
youth  of  our  land,  a  Republican  government  and  oar 
free  institutions  canuot  be  perpetuated. 

9.  It  can  be  shows  with  equal  clearntss,  that  with* 
not  general  intelligence,  piety  csnnol  be  expected  to 


prevail,  since,  without  it,  religion  is  ever  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  superstition  or  fanaticism. 

3.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  those  who  are  res- 
pectably educated  can  earn  for  themselves,  or  others, 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  mora 
lhan  those  without  education,  and  that,  too,  in  em- 
ploy  men  ts  where  physical  labor  and  manual  skill  are 
mainly  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  other  occupations, 
where  mental  culture  and  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  science  are  required. 

4.  It  can  be  shown  that  more  than  one  half  the 
sickness  in  our  country  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  of 
a  waul  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health 
which  might  easily  be  obtained,  end  that,  consequent- 
ly, more  than  half  of  the  expenae  occasioned  by  ill- 
ness and  the  loss  of  time,  labor,  &o.,  attendant  upon 
it,  might  be  saved  if  the  whole  community  were  prop- 
erly educated. 

5.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
litigation  in  this  country  arises  from  the  inability  (or 
tbe  disposition  occasioned  by  a  want  of  facility  in  do- 
ing it  properly)  to  keep  a  proper  record  of  business 
transactions. 

6.  Could  the  statistics  of  intemperance  be  fully  as- 
certained, it  would  be  found  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  ruined  themselves  snd  beggared 
their  families  by  intemperate  drinking,  have,  by  the 
neglect  of  the  culture  of  their  minds,  been  rendered 
unable  to  enjoy  any  other  than  sensusl  pleasures. 

7.  If  proper  inquiry  be  made,  a  large  proportion  of 
tbo  paupers,  sustained  at  public  expense,  will  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  ignorant  class,  snd  to  have 
been  brought  to  their  prtseni  condition  by  their  want 
of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  man- 
age business  for  himself. 

8.  No  reading  man  needs  to  be  informed  that  nine* 
tenths  of  all  the  criminals  confined  in  jails  and  pen- 
itentiaries are  deplorably  ignorant,  as  well  in  regard 
to  science  and  knowledge  in  general,  as  in  respect  to 
morals  and  religion. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  we  would  urge 
upon  the  attention  of  (hose  who  have  not  yet  enrolled 
themselves  ss  the  active  friends  of  populsr  educa- 
tion.—  Ohio  School  Journal. 


KEEP  THYSELF  PURE. 
Little  child,  with  pleasant  smile, 
I^et  thy  soul  be  free  from  guile, 
Banish  wicked,  impure  thoughts, 
Pray  that  these  may  enter  not — 
In  the  chambers  of  the  soul. 
Never  let  them  have  control. 
Keep  thy  heart,  so  pure  and  clean, 
Free  from  every  hateful  sin  ; 
Selfish  tempers,  envy,  pride, 
Naughty  anger  never  hide 
In  thy  thoughts,  but  drive  away  ;  — 
Love  and  kindness  bid  to  stay. 
All  that's  good,  and  right,  and  pore, 
May  forevermore  endure. 


The  bird  Ploceus  Textor  is  a 
a  web  to  make  his  neat. 
Caterpillars  are  rilk-spirwers 


ter.    He  weaves 
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Report  on  School  Houses. 

CORRECTIONS   AND  ADDITIONS. 

Mb.  Editor  :  In  reading  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses,  published  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  a  few  suggestions  have  occurred 
io  my  mind,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  lay 
before  your  readers. 

1.  Hon.  Horace  Mann  is  not  the  "  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  in  Mas*.  ;"  for  no  such 
office  exists  iti  that  Slate.  His  office  is  that  of  the 
"  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,"  which  he 
•till  holds. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  height  of  the  Teacher's  plat- 
form across  the  end  of  the  room.  I  hare  never  seen 
one  less  than  12  inches.  Some  are  more.  They  usu- 
ally vary  iu  height,  according  to  the  space  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor.  Mr.  Mann  says  il  should 
be  "  from  1  to  2  feet  high."  See  Plate  1  in  his  re- 
port on  School  Houses.  I  would  add,  that  a  recita- 
tion scat  should,  as  is  usual,  be  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form extending  its  whole  length,  either  movable  or 
fixed.  The  last  is  preferable.  A Iso  movable  draw- 
ing seats  should  occupy  the  middle  spaces  between 
the  doors,  facing  the  wall,  if  the  roum  is  to  be  occu- 
pied wholly  or  in  part  by  small  scholars. 

3.  There  is  an  omission  to  slate  the  width  of  the 
•eats,  which  are  usually  mado  so  narrow,  that  they 
are  hardly  so  comfortable  to  sit  upon  as  a  Tail,  as  I 
can  testify  from  sad  experience.  Seals  in  the  best 
constructed  school  houses,  range  from  9  to  12  inches 
in  width. 

4.  As  a  practical  mechanic,  I  would  suggest,  in- 
stead of  Locke  Amsden's  slide,"  to  close  the  ven- 
tilator, as  more  convenient,  a  trap  door.  The  most 
convenient  and  proper  size  of  the  ventilator  is  from  2 
to  3  feet  in  length,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
width.  This  should  be  closed  with  a  door  hong  at 
one  end.  To  the  other  should  be  attached  a  cord 
running  over  a  couple  of  pulliea  in  the  attic,  and  com- 
ing down  near  the  wall  on  the  Teacher's  platform. 
Upon  the  wall  should  be  fixed  a  tailor's  cleat,  so  as  to 
enable  the  Teacher  to  regulate  the  ventilation  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  With  these 
additions,  I  see  nothing  1  would  wish  to  alter  in  the 
plan  recommended  in  the  report. 

A  Practical  Mechanic. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

The  School  Home  Report. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  Committee  who  presented 
the  plan  of  a  school  house,  published  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Journal,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  havo 
a  recitation  seat. 

I  think  I  have  learned  from  six  winter's  experience 
in  teaching,  that  a  recitation  eeat  is  an  almost  indis- 
pensable thing.  The  idea  of  having  scholars  recite 
in  their  seats,  to  mc,  is  absurd  ;  and  not  much  less  so, 
is  that  of  having  them  sit  on  the  stage  faci  ne  l lie 
school,  where  their  attention  would  naturally  be  led 

school  room. 

1  think  in  a  we!l  managed  school  the  following  reg- 


ulations should  be  attended  to  ;  and  consequently  that 
every  school  house  -should  be  so  constructed  that  they 
may  be  fully  carried  out  without  disturbance  in  the 
school  room. 

1.  All  classes  when  reciting  should  be  seated  to- 
gether, that  they  may  better  understand  the  answers 
of  each  other,  and  cause  as  little  disturbance  as  pos- 
sible to  the  rest  of  the  school. 

2.  They  should  sit  near  the  blackboard  and  facing 
it,  that  they  may  easily  comprehend  the  diagrams  aod 
explanations  made  thereon. 

3.  They  should  be  in  front  of,  and  with  tbeir  backs 
to  the  other  scholars,  that  their  attention  may  not  bo 
drawn  from  their  recitation  by  what  the  other  scholars 

\  may  be  doing,  and  that  the  teacher  may  bear  the  rec- 
itation and  observe  the  olher  scholars  at  the  same 
time. 

Qukby.  Where  ia  that  place  in  the  plan  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public !  S.  H.  L. 

Remark.  The  place  intended  by  the  committee 
for  the  recitation  sest,  we  presume  to  be  in  front  of 
the  front  row  of  desks, — where  there  is  a  space  of 
four  feel.  The  omission  to  designate  that  use  of  this 
space,  we  presume  to  have  been  accidental. 

Editors. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

Moral  Education. 

NO.  v». 

The  means  of  promoting  moral  edueation  in  the 
common  school  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads, 
direct  and  indirect.  Under  the  former  may  be  classed 
the  proper,  effectual  use  of  the  Bible,  as  indicated  in 
No.  IV.,  and  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
conscience  by  suitable  questions,  as  exemplified  in 
No.  V.  The  taste  for  beauty,  and  olher  miscellane- 
ous points  to  be  named,  are  of  an  indirect  nature. 
Vocal  music  partakes  of  both  qualities.  The  music 
has  a  tendency  to  soften  and  refine,  and  thus  indirect- 
ly to  give  power  totho  mora)  sense  ;  and  when  "  mar- 
ried to  immortal  verse,"  il  goes  directly  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  and  life.  ■ 

Tastk  for  Bcautv.  All  men  who  are  not  blind, 
possess  this  element,  but  it  requires  cultivation  in  ear- 
ly life,  for  otherwise  in  most  cases  it  temains  dormant. 
Through  habit,  men  look  on  this  glorious  creation 
with  insensibility,  are  less  moved  by  the  all-enlight- 
ening sun,  than  by  a  show  of  fireworks.  It  is  tho  du- 
ty of  a  moral  teacher  to  develop  this  sense  in  man, 
that  he  may  learn  in  what  a  world  of  loveliness  and 
magnificence  he  lives. 

God  has  filled  this  world  wilb  the  most  beautiful 
forms,  colors,  proportions,  and  sound?,  and  exquisite- 
ly has  he  fitted  man  for  their  enjoyment.  Everywhere, 
and  at  all  times,  are  we  surrounded  with  harmony 
and  beauty.  Is  all  this  for  oo  purpose  whatever? 
Has  Nature  in  vain  been  formed  so  divinely  fair,  ber 
breath  in  vain  been  perfumed  with  such  elhereal  sweet- 
ness! Shall  we  obstinately  shut  our  eves  and  our 
ears  to  the  enjoyments  which  God  ha*  so  lavishly  pro- 
vided for  our  use  T  Shall  we  utterly  neglect  the  moat 

refined  intellectual  pleasures,  pleasures  accessible  to 
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all,  without  money  and  without  price,  and  refuse  to 
consider  Nature  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which 
it  appears  to  the  brote,  fix.  aa  the  minister  to  nur 
grovelling  appetites  and  propensities  ?  Shall  we  wil- 
fully bereave  ourselves  of  one  of  the  sorest  means  of 
enkindling  and  sustaining  a  lofty  spirit  of  devotion,  by 
■  real,  not  merely  a  nominal  admiration  of  the  works 
of  God  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to  consider  our  stupendous 
mountains,  nur  beautiful  valleys,  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  furnishing  pasture  for  sheep  and  oxen ! 
our  torrents  and  cataracts  as  formed  only  for  grinding 
meal  and  whirling  spinning  jennies  ?  Came  wc  into 
the  world  for  food,  raiment,  and  shelter  alone f  Shall 
we  talk  of  our  souls,  and  act  as  if  we,  and  all  sur- 
rounding nature  were  nothing  but  gross  matter!  Shall 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  wholly  immersed  in  business, 
to  become  mere  creatures  of  sense  ?  No,  no.  What- 
ever may  have  been  our  past  conduct,  let  us  now  put 
far  from  us  such  folly,  such  ingratitude  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father.  Let  us  determine,  at  least,  that  our 
children  no  longer  shall  have  eyes  that  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not. 

The  taste  for  beauty  can  never  be  inspired  too  ear- 
ly. The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  introduce  the 
smallest  of  the  pupils  to  the  glories  of  creation,  to  the 
unbound  volume  of  God's  word,  whose  imperishable 
leaves  are  so  widely  spread  abroad.  Nowhere  can  a 
child  move  without  having  them  on  his  right  hand  or 
on  his  left.  "Set,  alas  !  he  is  for  the  most  part  blind 
and  deaf  to  all ,  and  continues  so  through  life.  His 
heart  never  leaps  up,  like  the  poet's,  when  he  "  be- 
holds a  rainbow  in  the  sky."  In  the  wonders  of  veg- 
etable life,  he  reads  neither  the  power,  the  love,  nor 
the  unmeasured  bounty  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  In 
the  voice  of  the  singing  birds,  in  the  cooing  of  the 
dove,  in  the  lowing  of  cattle,  in  the  deep  toned  roar 
of  the  sea,  in  the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  in  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  brook,  and  in  the  low  moaning  of  the 
wind,  he  cannot  distinguish  the  tones  of  that  hymn  of 
praise,  which  ascends  without  ceasing  to  the  throne 
of  God.  They  consequently  fail  to  produce  either 
love  or  devotion.  His  heart,  amid  all  these  glorious 
sights  and  sounds,  remains  cold  and  inert. 

Who  hat  no  inward  beauty,  none  perceive*, 
TW  all  around  is  beautiful. 

The  wholeacreation  appears  through  the  sordid  medi- 
um of  pelf.  To  him,  all  these  are  property,  or  they 
are  nothing.  Property  !  They  are  his  property,  if 
he  only  knew  it.  Are  they  not  the  work  of  his  Fath- 
er! Are  they  not  filled  with  hurmony,  clothed  with 
beauty,  solely  fur  the  enjoyment  of  the  one  great  fam- 
ily of  which  he  forms  a  part  ?  And,  instead  of  being 
lowered  in  value  by  being  made  common  property, 
does  not  this  very  circumstance  enhance  their  inap- 
preciable worth,  by  the  tender  ties  of  sympathy  which 
it  arouses  and  cherishes.  Oh  !  what  stores  of  hap- 
piness,  what  inexhaustible  fountains  of  delight  are 
lost  to  our  race,  for  lack  of  something  to  stir  the  deep 
fountain  of  feeling  in  the  tender  mind  of  infancy  ;  to 
attune  its  ear  to  the  living  poetry  engraven  on  every 
rock  and  tree  ;  to  anoint  his  eye,  that  he  may  read 
the  spiritual  meaning  which  lurks  beneath  the  surface 
of  all  the  woiks  of  Nature. 


*•  The  charming  landscape  which  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing," eays  a  modern  writer,  •«  is  indubitably  made  op 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty 'farms.  Miller  owns  this 
field,  Locke  that,  and  Manning  the  woodland  beyond. 
But  none  of  them  owns  the  landscape.  There  is  a 
property  in  the  horizon,  which  no  man  has  but  he  that 
can  integrate  all  the  parts.  This  is  lite  best  part  of 
these  men's  farms,  yet  to  this  their  land-deeds  give 
tbem  no  title." 

The  reading-books  of  which  I  spoke  in  No.  V,  are 
well  calculated  to  assist  the  teacher  in  developing  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  young  minds.  They  abound  in  al- 
lusions to  the  beauties  arid  harmonies  of  nature,  and 
in  questions  leading  the  children  to  observe  them  of 
their  own  accord.  The  teacher  should  follow  out,  aa 
far  aa  may  be  necessary,  the  track  opened  up  by  the 
writer.  Dywond. 

SO.  VIII. 

Having  treated,  in  the  former  numbers,  of  the  meant 
of  moral  training,  under  the  several  heads  of  the  Bi- 
ble; of  practical  Development  of  the  Conscience,  by 
appropriate  questions  and  suitable  stimulus  to  action  ; 
of  Vocal  Music;  and  of  the  taste  fur  Natural  Beau* 
ly  ;  the  only  remaining  item  is  that  which  has  been 
included  under  the  title  Miscellaneous.  Many  im- 
portant points  here  press  forward  for  notice.  Bui,  in 
order  that  tho  proposed  limits  may  not  be  overstepped , 
each  shall  be  treated  aa  briefly  as  perspicuity  will 
permit. 

Promises.  The  first  subject  that  occurs  is  one  on 
which  we  are  all  exceedingly  apt  to  err,  viz.:  the  ex- 
action of  promises  from  children.  How  frequent, 
nay,  how  universal  is  this  practice !  How  natural  to 
say,  when  a  child  has  done  wrong,  Will  you  be  good, 
or,  will  you  ever  do  that  again  1  And  yet,  were  the 
consequences  considered,  surely  it  would  be  the  last 
practice  we  should  willingly  adopt.  We  all  know  the 
heedlessness,  the  forgett'ulne&s  of  the  child.  Wo 
know  that  io  most  cases  he  will  commit,  over  and  over 
again,  precise  the  same  offense  for  which  we  are  chid- 
ing him.  Why,  then,  should  we  place  him  in  so 
dangerous  a  position?  Why  engender  so  pernicious 
a  habit !  Why  should  he  be  tempted  to  a  fault  ten- 
fold worse  than  the  original  act,  because  it  is  the  main 
root  of  all  evil,  viz.:  a  deviation  from  IruUt — a  breach 
of  promise?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  him  to  promise 
at  all  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  we  point  to  what  in 
wrong,  direct  to  what  is  right  1  Does  the  law  require 
a  promise  to  make  it  binding  on  the  people  ?  Does 
God  claim  a  promise  that  we  shall  obey  his  command- 
ments ?  Shall  wo  tempt  our  children  to  wrong  with 
the  some  voice  that  we  pray,  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion. No,  no.  Let  us  rather  diasnade  them  from 
rash  promises.  Let  us  refuse  to  receive  them  ;  leach 
them  that  their  word  is  not  to  be  passed  ou  every  tri- 
fling occasion ;  that  it  shall  never  be  given  without 
thought,  but  once  passed,  it  shall  be  binding  as  an 
oath.  What  a  beneficial  effect  would  such. a  change 
of  measures  on  the  part  of  parents  eventually  produce 
on  the  state  of  society  !  Compare  it  with  the  univer- 
sal sceptic  ism,  the  utter  want  of  faith  in  ina.1  that  now 
prevails,  and  say  whether  it  be  not  worth  while  to 
make  an  effort  to  maintain  it.    To  break  ourselves  of 
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a  practice  which  has  become  so  habitual,  however,  is 
far  from  easy.  We  must  be  heedful,  and  set  a  close 
guard  on  our  lips,  or  we  shall  surely  relapse.  The 
question  to  a  child  must  be,  are  you,  not  will  you  be 
good! 

Politeness.  Politeness  is  very  rarely  considered 
a  part  of  Christian  morals  ;  yet,  when  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, its  claims  as  a  virtue  will  bo  considered  well 
deserving  of  attention.  True  politeness  has  three 
sources  :  good  nature',  humility  and  good  sense.  He 
who  sincerely  desires  lo  become  universally  agreeable  ; 
who  in  all  his  social  intercourse  consults  the  comforts 
of  others ;  who  trembles  lo  inflict  the  slightest  pain  : 
such  a  one  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  polite  man.  Et- 
iquette, though  frequently  miscalled  politeness,  is 
something  very  different.  The  former  relates  merely 
to  external  expression  ;  to  ceremonious  modes  of 
speech,  to  bowing,  and  othdr  dancing-school  flexures ; 
Uis  latter  resides  in  the  generous  bosom.  The  gen- 
tleness, the  tenderness,  the  delicacy,  the  patience,  the 
forbearance,  the  fear  ol  giving  pain,  the  repression  of 
all  angry  and  resentful  feeling,  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration due  to  a  fellow-man,  what  is  all  this  but 
the  very  spirit  of  politeness ;  what  is  it,  indeed,  but 
the  very  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Hear  what  Jesus 
himself  says  on  this  subject  :  "  All  things  whatsoev- 
er ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them  ;  for  this  is  (not  a  port,  mark  ye,  but)  the 
law,  and  the  prophets."  Now,  if  it  be  recollected, 
that  the  wAoleof  the  then  existing  revelation  consisted 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  it  will  be  seen  what  force 
the  Savior  intended  to  give  to  that  beautiful  precept, 
which  contains  the  very  quintessence  of  politeness,— 
the  politeness  of  the  heart.  Is  it  not  desirable,  then, 
that  our  youth  should  be  deeply  imbued  with  this  di- 
vine principle,  that  our  teachers  Bhould  fully  under- 
stand the  best  methods  of  substituting  the  spirit  of 
trw.  politeness  in  their  pupils,  in  place  of  lhal  ridicu- 
lous system  of  dead  farms  which  has  usurped  its  place 
in  too  many  of  our  schools,  and  which  too  many  pa* 
rents  still  seem  to  value  ao  highly. 

Kindeess  to  animals  Th is  is  a  subject  to  which 
we  shall  hardly  attach  too  much  importance,  if  we 
consider  what  selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart  is  gen- 
erated by  the  inhuman  war  incessantly  carried  on  by 
children  against  insects  and  the  smaller  birds  and 
quadrupeds.  The  emperor  Nero,  we  are  told,  began 
his  bloody  career,  when  a  child,  by  impaling  flies. 
He  finished  it  by  the  most  monstrous  barbarities 
against  the  early  Christians.  A  natural,  an  easy 
transition.  Cruelly  in  infancy,  surely,  lays  but  a 
wretched  fonndation  for  that  enlarged  Christian  sym- 
pathy, that  "  droppeth  aa  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven  ;" 
a  sympathy  embracing  not  merely  the  whole  human 
family,  but  every  creature  capable  of  feeling.  Let 
the  sentiment,  "  my  Father  made  and  cares  for  them 
all,"  be  strongly  impress  cdon  the  mind  of  childhood, 
and  of  how  much  should  we  be  spared  of  that  bitter- 
ness whioh  makes  man  an  enemy  to  man.  of  that  en- 
mity which  makes  oounlless  thousands  mourn. 

How  unnecessarily  cruelty  is  perpetrated  every 
day,  says  Miss  Uremer,  because  people  never  think 
of  what  they  do!  and  how  uncalled  for,  how  unwor- 


thy is  cruelty  towards  animals  !  The  Arab  /ernes his 
horse  by  the  power  of  love  alone ;  we  break  in  ours  by 
ciuelty  and  severity.  There  were  laws  in  the  old 
world  which  made  mildness  towards  animals  the  holi- 
est duty  of  man.  while  the  violation  of  such  laws  was 
severely  punished  ;  and  shall  we,  who  acknowledge  a 
religion  of  love,  shall  we  act  worse  towards  the  ani- 
mal creation  than  the  heathen  did  ?  Did  nol  he,  who 
established  the  kingdom  of  love  on  earth  say,  that  not 
a  sparrow  fell  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  ?  Yes  !  all  the  unnecessary 
sufferings  which  the  intemperance,  the  folly,  the  cru- 
elty of  man  occasion  to  animals  is  also  Been  ;  ami 
heard,  loo,  in  the  lamentable  ciy  and  complaint  of  the 
sufferers. 

But  this  spirit  of  universal  love  and  kindness  can 
never  be  properly  carried  out,  unless  the  teacher  ex- 
emplify it  by  his  own  conduct  towards  his  pupils. 
How  can  the  lesson  of  love  produce  an  effect,  falling- 
from  lips  which  have  just  been  soiled  by  vituperation 
or  harsh  expressions?  Men  are  only  beginning,  says 
one  of  our  best  authors,  they  are  only  just  beginning 
to  have  slight  glimpses  ef  the  vast,  the  illimitable 
power  of  love.  Oh  !  may  the  moment  bo  hastened 
when  all  shall  realize  it  to  the  fullest  extent !  Much 
pains  has  been  taken  in  the  reading-books  noticed  in 
former  numbers  to  point  out  the  hatefulness,  the  tin  in 
fact,  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  questions  are  roan- 
aged  somewhat  on  this  principle  :  Who  made  the  an- 
imal you  have  been  reading  about  ?    Is*  he  present  ev  - 

ery where  1    Do  you  think  he  saw   ,  when  ho 

treated  it  sol    Would  that  please  or  displease  liim  ? 

Dymond. 

[We  insert  two  of  these  numbers  this  month  because 
we  were  obliged  to  omit  one  in  our  August  No.  and 
must  do  the  same  for  that  of  October-  Eds  ) 


Pecuniary  value  or  Science.  The  following 
anecdote  is  related  by  Aristotle  of  the  famous  phil- 
osopher Thales,  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  about 
500  years  before  the  Christian  era .  His  poverty  waa 
thought  to  upbraid  his  studies  as  serving  no  gainful 
and  therefore  no  useful  purpose.  But  by  his  skill  in 
meteorology,  be  contrived  lo  wipe  off  the  reproach, 
for  as  his  science  enabWd  him  to  fotsee  that  there 
Mould  be  an  extraordinary  crop  of  olives,  the  next 
season,  he  hired  in  the  winter  all  the  oil  presses  io 
Chios  and  Miletus,  employing  his  little  fortune  in 
giving  earned  money  to  their  owners.  When  the 
gathering  season  approached,  and  the  olives  were  seen 
loading  the  branches,  every  proprietor  was  desirous 
of  providing  oil  presses  at  once.  But  Thales,  hav- 
ing hired  them  all,  and  having  them  in  his  possession 
or  under  his  controlo,  was  enabled  to  command  the 
market  and  to  let  them  separately  at  the  highest  prico 
— by  means  of  which  he  not  only  acdumulaied  great 
wealth,  but  taught  his  unreflecting  countrymen  that 
even  the  philosophers  might  easily  become  rich  if 
they  chose,  albeit  riches  were  not  the  primary  object 
of  their  pursuit. 

Education  or  Colored  Children  in  Ohio.  A 

bill  passed  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  ou  the 
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8lh  of  February,  relative  to  the  eduealion  of  colored 
ebildreo  in  that  State.  It  provides  tbat  io  every 
town,  Tillage,  or  township,  where  there  are  twenty 
colored  children,  a  school  may  be  organized  f*r  such 
children,  with  directors  aod  officers  for  such  schools. 
It  also  provides  that  school  taxes,  paid  by  colored 
persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  such  colored  schools. 
It  expressly  excludes  colored  children,  and  schools  or* 
ganized  for  thetn,  from  all  participation  in  or  benefit 
from  the  school  fund,  but  gives  such  schools  the  ben- 
efit of  any  money  or  property  donated  to  them.  It 
also  provides  that  no  colored  child  shall  be  admitted 
into  schools  with  white  children,  to  enjoy  the  same 
benefits,  where  any  parent  of  a  white  child  in  such 
school,  or  any  legal  voter,  whether  having  a  child  at 
aitch  ichool  or  not,  makes  any  objection  to  such  child 
being  eo  admitted."—  Christ.  Chron. 


Employing  a  Profane  Schoolmaster.  In  reply 
loan  inquiry  from  a  village  committee,  whether  ha- 
bitual profanity  should  disqualify  a  man  as  a  public 
teacher ;  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  io 
New  Jersey  justly  says,  "  Profanity  is  not  less  a  vio- 
lation of  morality  than  falsehood,  drunkenness,  or 
theft.  It  begets  a  recklessness  of  thought  and  action 
— a  moral  vacuum,  where  every  vice  may  find  a  sure 
receptacle  ;  and  in  a  person  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  youth — their  character,  their  prospects,  and  their 
usefulness — it  should  not,  and  cannot  be  allowed.1' 


Schools  in  Kentucky.  The  vote  at  the  recent 
election  in  Kentucky,  in  favor  of  a  common  school 
tax,  was  overwhelming,  and  shows  quite  conclu- 
sively that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  that  state 
upon  this  subject  is  far  io  advance  of  that  of  their 
Representatives  in  the  Legislature.  The  tax  is  to 
be  raised  by  a  levy  of  two  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars  of  property. 


A  Shower  or  Compliments.  How  fortonale 
I  am  in  meeting  a  rain  beau  in  this  storm,"  said  a 
yoaog  lady  who  was  caoght  in  a  shower  the  other 
day  to  her  "  beau  of  promise,"  who  happened  nlnng 
with  an  umbrella.  "  And  T,"  said  he  gallantly, 
"  am  as  moch  rejoiced  as  the  poor  Laplander  when 
he  has  canghl  a  rain  dear." 

The  steed  called  lightning  (say  the  Fates) 
Is  owned  in  the  United  Slates. 
'T  was  Franklin's  hand  that  caught  the  horse  ; 
'T  was  harnessed  by  Professor  Morse. 


For  the  School  JonrnaL 

to  visit  their  Children 


at 


There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  parental  duty  more  sad- 
ly neglected  than  this.  "  Out  of  sight  and  ont  of 
mind,"  seems  to  be  the  maxim  of  too  many  parents 
as  they  send  their  children  day  after  day  to  the  school- 
room, to  imbibe  those  principles,  form  those  habits, 
and  receive  tbst  instruction  which,  as  a  heaeon  light, 
shall  guide  their  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and 


usefulness,  or  lead  them  downward  to  roin  and  dis- 
grace. 

To  the  intelligent  and  faithful  parent,  no  place  is 
dearer  than  the  school- room.  He  has  deposited  here 
liis  dearest  treasure,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
of  a  thousand  Indies  is  as  dross  ;  a  treasure  capable 
of  indefinite  increaso  and  improvement ;  a  treasure  in- 
finite in  its  capabilities  and  immortal  in  its  duration. 

What  parent  would  trust  his  cattle  or  abeop,  or 
even  bis  swine  to  tho  keeping  of  another,  without  vis- 
iting them  occasionally  to  see  how  they  were  thri- 
ving or  fattening  !  What  parent  will  lease  his  farm  to 
another  without  well  attested  bonds  that  it  shall  be 
faithfully  tilled,  that  the  fences  shall  be  kept  in  pood 
repair,  and  that,  in  every  respect,  it  shall  be  kept  un- 
impaired. And  yet  how  many  intrant  their  children 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year, 
to  the  buda  of  others,  often  entire  stmn, 
once  visiting  them,  and  in  many  cases,  wi 
inquiring  after  their  progress  and  welfare. 

Parents  should  visit  the  school  for  the 
reasons : 

1.  That  they  may  be  acquainted  with  the  teacher 
of  their  children,  and  be  the  better  able  to  use  their 
cooperative  influence  with  bis.  Parents  and  teachers 
should  work  together  as  one.  They  should  know  the 
wishes  and  designs  of  each  other,  and  labor  mutually 


9.  That  they  may  witness  for  themselves  the  i 
agement  of  the  school.  Much  of  the  difficulty  Umt 
frequently  exists  between  parents  and  teachers  is  the 
legitimate  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents, 
respecting  the  real  management  of  the  schoolroom. 
The  teacher,  perhaps,  has  occasion  to  chastise  a  scholar 
for  some  misdemeanor;  the  scholar  goes  home  with 
a  sad  report  of  his  wrongs,  accompanied  by  one  of 
his  playmates  to  attest  to  his  abuses  from  the  teacher. 
The  parent,  not  daring  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  his 
child ,  at  i 


and  thus,  though  undesignedly,  gives  countenance  to 
the  repetition  of  a  similar  or  greater  offence  on  the 
part  of  his  child. 

Now,  if  parents  were  fully  scqnsinted  with  the 
teacher  of  their  children,  and  with  his  management 
in  the  sohool,  if  they  were  as  willing  and  frank  to 
converse  with  bim  respecting  the  errors  as  they  are 
the  virtues  of  their  children,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten, 
these  little  petty  difficulties  which  so  often  mar  the 
teacher's  happiness,  and  many  times  impair  his  influ- 
ence, would  perish  in  their  chrysalis  state,  or  rather 
they  could  never  exist. 

3.  Parents  should  visit  the  school  that  they  mav 
witness  whatever  is  praiseworthy  or  censurable  on 
tho  pan  of  theirchildrcn,  and  thos  be  able  to  encourage 
them  in  the  former  and  deter  them  from  a  repetition  of 
t  he  latter.  What  tescher  has  not  seen  the  countenan- 
ces of  his  pnpils  brighter  as  they  anticipated  a  visit 
from  their  parents,  and  witnessed  with  pleasure  the 
laudable  pride  with  which  they  resume  their  seals  after 
the  recitation  of  a  well  learned  lesson  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents.  It  seems  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  blood  through  their  youthful  and  buoyant  hearts, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  increased  fidelity  to  go  on- 
ward and  upward  in  the  path  of  science  and  virtue 
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4.  They  should  visit  the  school  that  tbey  may  learn 
something  of  the  teacher's  duties,  his  labors  and  his 
trials,  and  that  they  may  cheer  his  tired  and  diooping 
spirits  amid  the  multiform  and  never-ending  trials  and 
perplexities  of  bis  profession. 

As  the  faithful  teacher  labors  on  week  after  week, 
sparing  neither  physical  nor  mental  strength  in  what* 
ever  can  benefit  his  pupils,  as  he  feels  himself  care- 
worn snd  weary,  it  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to 
hear  a  cheering  word  from  those  whose  interests  are 
so  closely  allied  to  his  own— -from  parmts.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  teachers,  like  other  men,  have 
human  nature  and  feelings  common  lo  other  men  ; 
aod  it  is  not  strange  if  they  sometimes  feel  discour- 
aged and  disheartened  as  they  witness  the  apathy  and 
indifference  often  manifested  towards  them,  and 
towards  their  labors,  by  those  from  whom  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  warmest  sympathy  and  most 
hearty  cooperation. 

5.  Parents  should  visit  the  school  as  a  duly  to  them* 
sslvea,  to  the  teacher,  and  their  children  ;  as  a  duty 
prescribed  by  their  Creator,  and  one  which  they  can- 
not neglect  with  impunity.  He  commands  them  to 
train  up  their  children  in  the  paths  of  usefulness  and 
virtue,  to  train  them  up  to  love  and  serve  Him,  and 
the  School  is  instituted  as  the  most  efficient  auxiliary 
in  carrying  out  this  important  requirement  of  the  Crea- 
tor into  fulfilment,  and  parents  cannot  remain  guiltless 
while  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  so 
important  aud  indispensable  a  means  for  the  education 


wren. 

!  feel  a  desire  to  see  their  children  improve, 
to  them  manifest  that  desire  by  cutting  thtm  at  th» 
School-room.  C.  H.  Normal. 

Weatfield,  Ms.,  State  Nomal  School. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
mental  arithmetic  may  be  successfully  taught.  The 
pupil  should  prepare  the  lesson  without  tbe  aid  of  a 
•late,  or  anything  upon  which  to  make  figures.  When 
the  class  is  called  to  recite,  let  the  teacher  read  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  once,  or  twice,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, to  the  whole  class,  and  when  it  ia  well  under- 
stood by  every  pupil  in  the  class,  let  him  call  opon 
some  one  lo  repeat  the  problem  and  analyse  it. 

If  any  member  of  tbe  class  appear  caieless  or  inat- 
tentive, he  eboold  always  be  called  upon  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Second  method,  Read  the  question  aa  before,  and 
after  giving  time  for  each  pupil  to  perform  the  solu- 
tion mentally,  call  for  the  answer,  if  they  do  not  all 
respond  promptly,  call  upon  one  of  tho  delinquents  to  1 
rise,  repeat  the  question,  and  perform  the  analyses  be- 
fore the  cla&s.  If  all  answer,  but  seme  incorrectly, 
ask  one  that  has  given  an  incorrect  answer,  to  analyse 
it.  But  if  all  answer  accurately,  require  any 
of  tho  class  to  perform  the  solution. 

Third  method,  Let  the  teacher  read  lb 
tion,  and  call  upon  some  one  to  analyze  it.  If  the  one 
called  on,  is  successful,  let  him  read  the  next  ques- 
tion,  and  the  teacher  name  the  one  who  is  oxpected 
to  eolve  it,  let  this  last  pupil  read  the  succeeding 


never  allowing  a  scholar  to  read  to  the  class,  that 
failed  to  solve  bis  problem.  The  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired lo  watch  carefully,  every  step  in  the  process, 
and  when  an  error  is  discovered,  let  them  raite  their 
handa. 

If  the  class  is  somewhat  advanced,  permit  the  one 
who  discovers  the  mistake,  to  proceed  with  the  solo 
tion.  This  in  most  cases  will  secure  almost  breath- 
less attention  from  the  whole  class.  It  will  also  stim. 
ulate  them  to  aim  at  correctness  in  their  mental  calcu- 


Neither  of  these  methods  should  be  followed  exclu- 
sively, but  the  teacher  should  vary  his  plan  of  con- 
ducting recitations,  to  suit  the  circumstances,  chang- 
ing as  often  as  he  finds  the  class  is  careless  or  inatten- 
tive, but,  never  making  any  one  particular  method  of 
teaching,  his  «'  Hobby,"  be  should  follow  the  plan 
that  will  give  to  every  member  of  the  class,  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  in  the  several 
lessons  —  Itodur's  Adv. 


For  tha  School  Journal. 

A  Cheap  Luxury. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  Shower- 
Bath,  (and  those  who  know  any  thing  of  tbe  virtue 
there  is  in  cold  water  thus  applied ,  will  place  it  among 
or  above  luxuries,)  on  economical  principles,  will  find 
the  following  plan,  with  a  little  fixing,  such  as  almost 
any  man  can  accomplish  on  a  rainy  day,  to  answer 
their  purpose  completely. 

The  aparatus  consists  of  a  Bap-tub  and  a  milk-pan, 
that  has  become  hors  de  combat  for  daiTy  purposes. — 
Take  two  pieces  of  board  of  sufficient  length,  to  ex- 
tend across  the  corner,  or  some  other  convenient  part 
of  an  outer  room,  such  as  most  farm  houses  have  at- 
tached to  them,  and  secure  them  at  such  a  height  that 
a  person  can  stand  beneath  tbcm,  and  such  a  distance 
apart  thai,  alter  cutting  a  notch  in  one  edge  of  each, 
the  pan  may  be  received  between  them — perforate  the 


bottom  of  the  pan  after  the 


ola 


and 


place  it  securely  and  level  between  tbe  boards. — 
Through  the  centre  of  the  bottom  uf  tho  sap-tub  make 
a  hole  of  not  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  cover  the 
hole  on  the  inside  with  a  piece  of  leather,  secured  at 
one  end  by  a  few  tacks,  the  other  end  left  loose,  like 
the  valve  in  a  common  pump— tie  a  piece  of  string  to 
the  loose  end,  and  pass  it  over  the  side  of  the  tub- 
place  the  tub  in  the  pan  with  a  Tew  quarts  of  water 
in  it,  and  all  is  ready  for  use  ;  by  pulling  the  siring, 
the  valve  is  opened  and  a  liberal  shower  is  the  result. 

I  should  like  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  some  of  our 
teachers,  an  invitation  to  give  the  Shower-Bath  a  tri- 
al, along  with  the  valuable  advice  given  in  "The 
School -Master,"  by  George  B.  Emerson.  Let  them 
lake  it  early  in  the  morning,  and  rub  off  with  8  good 
rough  towel,  and  I  opine  they  will  find  it  a  much 
more  servtcableally,  in  producing  that  calmness,  gen- 
tleness and  firmness,  which  are  so  peculiarly  essen- 
tial in  a  teacher,  than  all  the  weeds,  foreign  or  do- 
mesne,  that  *.hev  can  Mtioke  or  chew  in  tbe  remainder 
of  the  day.  H.  M» 

Monkton. 
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Tor  tho  Vermont 

Agricultural  Science. 

The  following  extract  from  ihe  proceedings  of  the 
British  Agricaltural  Sociely,  embraces  some  impor- 
tant points  for  the  consideration  of  our  farmers ;  es- 
pecially, first,  that  any  land  may  be  improved  by  ma- 
nuring and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  productiveness  indefinitely.    Secondly,  to 
do  this  profitably,  the  precise  kind  of  manure  which 
the  land  requires  to  produce  a  given  crop  most  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  third,  the  need  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  pait  of  farmers,  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  an- 
alyze their  soils  and  discover  what  is  wanting  to  pro- 
duce the  required  crop.    A  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  principles  would  be  of  more  value  to  a  farmer, 
than  a  fortune,  and  he  could  not  bestow  on  his  chil- 
dren a  richer  legacy  than  such  an  education.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  such  knowledge,  other 
states  ore  turning  their  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  Agricultural  schools  and  colleges ;  and  if  one  of 
our  colleges  in  Vermont  were  converted  into  an  insti- 
tution devoted  more  particularly  to  the  education  of 
farmers  as  a  profession,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  our  common  schools, — thus  subserving 
the  two  most  important  interests  of  the  State,  Agri- 
culture and  primary  Instruction,  very  great  benefits 
would  result  to  the  mass  of  community.   In  such  an 
institution  might  be  taught  all  the  common  English 
studies,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences, — and 
in  a  special  department,  instruction  given  in  regard  to 
the  science  of  teaching.    Trained  in  such  an  institu- 
tion, teachers  would  be  prepared  to  instruct  not  only 
in  the  branches  required  by  our  statute  to  be  taught 
in  common-schools,  but  also  on  those  branches  par- 
ticularly connected  with  agriculture,  and  thus  be  the 
means  of  diffusing  more  generally  through  communi- 
ty agricultural  science. 

plau  may  be  suggested,  adapted  to  the 
stale  of  agricultural  science  :  vis.  that  some 
one  in  each  County,  or  some  three  or  four  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Stale*  of  suitable  qualifications,  be 
employed  to  analyse  soils  and  give  direction  in  regard 
to  the  eolture  needed  and  the  kind  of  manure  required, 
—to  whom  any  farmer  could  make  application,  and 
carrying  samples  of  his  soil,  get  the  desired  informa- 
tion for  a  given  price.  These  individuals  would  con- 
stitute a  profession,  who  would  charge  for  their  pro- 
fessional services  on  the  same  principle  that  a  physi- 
cian does,  and  might  be  consulted  at  theit  offices,  or 
called  to  visit  aod  examine  farms  in  their  vicinity  and 
make  suitable  prescriptions.  Aorioola. 


iqrted  by  Mr.  Miles,  M.  P. 
*  o   -•tated  the  object  of  tb< 


ON  MANURES. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  council  of  the 
society,  Professor  Johnston  undertook  to  give  a  lec- 
tste,  or  rather  to  commence  a  discussion  opon  the  ac- 
tion of  manures,  in  the  Picture  Room,  Nelson  Street, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tho  large  hall  was 
quite  filled  by  the  hour  of  meeting,  from  1000  to  1500 

Lord  Portman  presided  ;  sup- 


The  chsirman  having 

p    "tated  the  object  oi  the  meeting, 
Profesfo.  .  ^nslon        that  the  relation  of  British 
agriculture  to  the  p..,„nl  ^nifton  of  the  country  in- 
rolved  two  points—  the  oms       how  lhey  mi({ht  pro- 
duce a  larger  amount  of  corn  ;  an*  ,|,e  second  was 
how  that  corn  could  be  produced  at  a  ctt«r^»r  n\9. 
The  first  of  those  ends  might  be  attained  either  "by 
bringing  in  a  greater  quantity  of  arable  land,  whieb 
the  meeting  was  aware  was  now  exceedingly  difficult, 
or  by  causing  the  land  now  nnder  cultivation  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  amount  of  corn.    The  second  end,  of 
growing  corn  cheaper,  might  also  be  produced  in  two 
ways;  either  by  lowering  of  rent,  wages  of  laborers, 
or  by  obtaining  an  increased  production  without  an 
equal  increase  of  toil.    Now,  if  he  were  asked  how 
much  of  the  soil  of  this  island  was  capable  of  increas- 
ed production  without  an  equal  increase  of  toil,  he 
should  say  that  he  believed  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
land  in  the  country  could  grow  more  corn  than  it  did 
now,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.    To  another  question 
which  might  be  put — how  much  mure  could  be 
grown  1— it  was  difficult  to  give  a  positive  answer, 
but  there  were  certain  facts  already  known  which 
threw  Mine  light  upon  it.    For  instance,  he  might 
take  two  parts  of  the  island,  resting  upon  the  same 
geological  formation,  aod  of  course  having  nearly  the 
same  soil— if  one  of  these  districts  grew  30  or  40 
bushels  per  acre,  then  he  was  entitled  to  say  that, 
whatever  the  one  district  did  the  other  might  do.  He 
had  lately  had  occasion  to  visit  the  estate  of  a  friend 
of  his,  now  dead,  the  rate  Mr.  Aitchison,  of  Dromore. 
neaT  Edinburgh,  who  showed  him  his  farm  books,  in 
which  the  produce  of  his  several  fields  had  been  kept 
with  great  accuracy  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  he  found  that  in  1890,  150  Scotch  acres 
produced  54  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.    And  in  1832 
(twelve  years  afterwards)  ISO  Scotch  acres  produced 
40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.    He  examined  the  soil, 
Sic.  of  the  farm,  and  he  found  nothing  in  it  that 
would  cause  any  one  to  expect  these  extraordinary 
crops  ;  the  land  was  dry,  to  be  sure,  but  it  rested  up- 
on the  coal  measures,  with  an  exposure  to  the  easter- 
ly winds  from  the  Frith  of  Forth.    Take  another 
case.    He  had  no  doubt  many  present  were  familiar 
with  the  great  crops  of  turnips  and  oats  raised  in 
Eastern  Ross,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Sutherland. 
Now,  the  land  in  Sooth  Wales,  which  the  farmers 
there  described  as  eating  up  all  the  dung,  and  drink- 
ing all  the  water,  was  precisely  of  the  samo  charac- 
ter, and  it  had  Ihe  advantage  of  climate  into  the  bat- 
gain  ;  why  should  it  not  be  equally  fertile  ?  Then  let 
him  compare  fertile  soils  with  infertile,  and  he  would 
say  lite  great  question  was  to  bring  about  such  a  state 
of  things  as  would  cause  the  infertile  soils  to  produce 
as  much  as  the  fertile  s.»ils  now  did.    He  said  there 
was  no  limit  which  they  could  Bafely  assign  to  the 
progress  of  agricultural  skill  in  improving  their  poor 
lands.    (Hear,  hear.)    Then  tho  next  question  that 
came  was,  how  could  this  increased  production  be 
brought  about  economically!  for,  let  him  here  say 
onco  for  all  that  improvementa  were  nothing  to  him 
if  they  did  not  much  more  than  repay  the  farmer  his 
outlay  opon  them.    One  way  of  doing  ibis  waa  by 
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mechanical  means,  such  as  draining.  Aaoiher  w 
was  by  chemical  means,  involving  the  apoU*-. 
manures.  He  had  already  alluded  U>  '  V  ,  . 
farm;  and  be  might  add  that--"  he  lbal  gen/ 
tleman  how  he  PrtxWuc>1  «reat  re$H,u  0T"  8Dch 
breadth  of  lao*  *"  »n8WCr  WM«  ,bat  he  m«ored 
bis  lanJ  *'ghly-  Now»  il  ro'8nt  11)6  ■»ke<,»  how  did 
feign  manuring  aet !  This  was  to  be  answered  by  in- 
quiring, first,  what  the  plants  required,  and  next,  of 
what  manure  consisted  ?  The  learned  professor  then 
entered  into  a  series  of  elementary  experiments  to 
show  what  earths,  gases,  &c,  entered  into  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  plant,  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic ;  and  that  the  greater  pan  of  these  were 
drawn  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  from  the  soil.  It 
was  plain,  therefore,  that  manure  must  contain  those 
substances  which  the  plant  required,  and  which 
the  land  in  its  natural  slate  did  not  possess.  In  other 
words  manure  was  the  food  of  the  plant.  He  would 
now  come  to  another  question.  How  could  a  higher 
system  of  manuring  be  adopted  and  practised  !  Tbey 
ail  knew  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  manure,  oot 
only  throughout  the  country,  but  even  in  a  great  many 
farm  yards  ;  and  one  way  of  securing  a  higher  sys- 
tem of  manuring  would  be  to  husband  that  which  now 
ran  to  waste.  Another  means  of  high  manuring 
would  be  the  use  of  manufactured  manure.  Suppose 
they  had  nothing  but  sea  sand  to  work  upon ;  tbey 
would  then  require  a  perfect  manure,  that  was  a  ma- 
nure containing  everything  which  the  plant  required 
for  its  sustenance ;  and  lie  had  drawn  up  tables  (which 
were  exhibited)  showing  the  mean  results  of  analy- 
ses, undertaken  to  see  how  much  of  each  substance 
the  plants  really  required.  As  it,  however,  rarely 
happened  that  fanners  bad  nothing  but  sea  sand  to 
work  upon,  their  course  must  be  10  find  out  what 
their  land  really  required,  as  of  course  tbey  would  not 
need  to  put  in  in  the  shape  of  manure  that  which  the 
land  alteady  possessed.  He  did  not  know  bow  the 
farmeis  of  the  south  stood  iu  this  matter  ;  but  be  had 
predicted  that  the  farmers  of  Scotland  would  have  at- 
tained such  a  thorough  kuowledge  of  their  land,  what 
it  possessed,  and  what  it  wanted,  that  iu  the  next  five 
years  (hey  would  be  able  to  make  up  recipes  for  them- 
selves, send  them  to  the  diysalters,  and  say  to  them, 
make  up  that  manure  for  me  that  1  may  grow  my 
wheat.  But  to  bring  them  to  that  point,  koowledge 
must  be  dilTused  among  the  agricultural  body.  Cer- 
tainly the  next  generation  of  farmers  must  be  better 
educated  than  the  present  or  the  past  else  tbey  would 
vanish  from  the  Isnd,  and  strangers  would  tako  their 
places.  It  was  important  that  they  should  know  that 
in  all  the  large  towns,  manufacturers  were  now  bring- 
ing up  one  of  their  sons  as  farmers,  and  giving  him  all 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  require,  in  order  to  con- 
quer the  stubbornness  of  the  soil.  Hitherto  the  tide 
bad  come  the  other  way — it  was  the  farmers  who 
made  their  sons  manufacturers ;  now  the  manufactur- 
ers were  making  their  boos  farmers.  But  there  were 
some  facts  be  had  beard,  which  looked  as  if  the  agri- 
cultural body  did  not  want  knowledge.  At  Cirences- 
ter College,  he  understood  that  forty  students  who  at- 
tended during  the  first  year,  only  six  were  the  sons 
offarrocis.    (A  gentleman  :  That  is  not  true.)  He 


^TkJ  them  what  he  had  heard  ;  nobody  would  be  more 
glad  if  it  were  not  true  than  he  was.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  fanners  on  the  north  of  tbe 
Tweed  than  with  those  on  the  south  ;  and  he  could 
answer  for  it  that  no  class  of  men  were  more  anxious 
for  knowledge  than  the  farmers  were. 

A  very  interesting  conversation  then  took  place  up- 
on the  points  brought  out  in  the  lecture,  of  which  we 
can  only  give  an  outline. 

Mr.  Henry  Thompson  detailed  his  method  of  secur- 
ing his  manure,  which  he  said,  consisted  only  of  two 
parts — tbe  regulation  of  the  supply  of  air  and  water. 
The  decomposition  of  manure  was  a  slow  fire,  and  the 
less  air  that  was  admitted,  the  slower  it  would  bum, 
and,  of  course,  the  more  would  be  saved.  If  the  air 
was  excluded,  and  if  the  manure  was  kept  dry,  it 
might  he  retained  for  years  without  using. 

Mr.  Joshua  Crompton  spokefof  the  best  plan  of  se- 
curing the  liquid  manure  that  usually  ran  to  waste  in 
a  farm  yard.  After  repeated  trials  he  had  a  tank 
made,  which  would  contain  the  liquid  collected  for  a 
whole  year,  which  he  used  at  the  rate  of  96  cubic 
yards  to  an  acre.  It  had  produced  extraordinary  ef- 
fects. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deans  ton,  said  he  was  now  connect- 
ed with  a  company  to  pump  the  liquid  manure  up  to 
a  considerable  altitude,  and  then  distribute  it  by  means 
of  pipes,  for  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  London. 
He  calculated  that  they  could  not  only  convey  it  to 
the  farmers  at  that  distance,  but  also  distribute  it  over 
the  fields,  at  a  charge  of  3d.  per  'on,  and  having  then 
a  profit  of  H  per  cent.  To  show  how  much  the  t gri- 
culturists  in  the  neighborhood  valued  these  matters, 
he  might  state  that  98,030  acres  in  the  neighborhood 
had  been  subscribed  for  by  their  owners  or  occupiers, 
to  be  irrigated  in  this  way.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  solid  manure  should  be  reduced  into  a  state  of  so- 
lution, and  distributed  over  the  fields  in  s  similar  t 
ner. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  gentlemen, 
names  we  could  not  learn, 

Lord  Portman  closed  the  meeting,  passing  upon  it 
the  very  just  compliment  that  the  questions  had  been 
discussed  by  the  farmers  present  with  temper,  intelli- 
gence, and  correctness,  and  he  trusted  that  these  lee* 
tn res  would  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year.  He  urged 
upon  tbe  farmers  the  necessity  of  further  education, 
as  it  every  day  became  more  plain  that  thay  must  not 
lag  behind  in  tbe  career  of  improvement. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  tried  on  the 
moor  on  Wednesday,  by  bringing  a  large  tree  from  a 
distance  for  tbe  purpose  of  proving  a  new  system  of 
transplanting  grown  trees.  Practical  men  were  >al- 
isfied  the  plan  would  answer,  and  would  be  of  great 
vslue  for  purposes  of  ornamental  gardening,  little  or 
no  injury  to  the  tree  being  done  in  tbe  process  of  re- 
moval. 


"  Goon  os.  Poor  Cows.  "If,"  says  a  late  au- 
thor, "  wo  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  a  eo  w  at  twen- 
ty-five dollars,  we  shall  find  that  if  a  cow  give* six 
quaru  of  milk  a  day,  the  Ion  in  keeping  her  will  be 
$  \  75.    If  tbe  yield  per  day  be  eight  quart*,  then 
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the  profit  will  beabout  f5.— Ifthemilk  is  ten  quarts 
a  day,  the  profit  will  be  $  11  75." 

The  above  paragraph  ha*  been  in  circulation  a  long 
time.  We  will  give  a  volume  of  the  School  Jour- 
nal for  a  year  to  ihe  first  boy  who  will  show  how 
the  estimate  is  made,  and  prove  it  correct. 

Editors. 


teniion  of  enterprising  Vermont  dairy-women.  The 
points  alleged  to  be  secured  by  it  arc  superior  flavor 
and  superior  keeping  qualities.  By  means  of  the  Jai- 
ler—if  the  views  expressed  are  correct— June  butter 
may  be  kept  through  the  summer  without  the  least 
deterioration. 


The  difference  between  12  and  25  cents  as  the  price 
of  batter  is  enough  to  warrant  a  very  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  subject.  Our  own  atteniion  has  recent- 
ly been  called  to  a  single  point  in  regard  to  dairy  man- 
agement ;  and  we  may  do  some  readers  a  service  by 
stating  it  for  practical  investigation.  We  allude  to 
the  practice  of  churning  the  whole  milk  and  cream 
together  instead  of  the  cream  alooe. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  on  foreign  stations 
requires  about  60,000  lbs.  of  butter  annually.  The 
advertisement  for  it  requires  the  best  article.  Per- 
sons offering  proposals  are  required  to  furnish  satis- 
factory evidence  that  their  butter  "  will  stand  tropical 
climates  and  preserve  its  sweet  and  wholesome  quali- 
ties for  years." 

Such  butter  has  been  procured  ;  but  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  persons  having  charge  of  the  contract  that 
none  but  that  made  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  will  an- 
swer. Thesubject  has  rec-sailyboen  investigate.!  .by 
committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultuial  Soci- 
ety, and  the  results  published.  Among  the  testimo- 
ny adduced  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hawley  which  we 
copy  from  the  Cultivator.   See  page  78. 

In  that  letter  the  reader  will  please  notice  particu- 
larly what  is  said  in  regard  to  churning  the  milk  with 
the  cream.  The  writer  regards  that  as  an  essential 
part  of  Orange  County  management,— as  what  gives 
the  butter  a  peculiar  creamy  flavor,  and  secures,  in 
connection  with  other  means,  its  long  keeping.  The 
committee  adduce  opinions  from  sundry  reliable  sourc- 
es in  favor  of  the  position  that  the  Orange  County 
butter  owes  its  peculiar  excellence,  not  to  the  locali- 
ty and  the  feed,  but  lo  the  management.  A  promi- 
nent charaeterialic  of  the  management  is,— to  churn 
the  milk  without  skimming. 

Mr.  Phyeick  of  Germantown,  who  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  received  the  first  premium  for  butter 
from  the  Philadelphia  Society,  in  describing  his  pro- 
cess, ssys  :— »  The  milk  is  put  into  the  milk  house 
till  four  milkings  are  collected  ;  then  the  whole  milk 
and  crca/ntte  thrown  into  a  common  barrel  churn," 
&c. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  describing  the  process 
recommended  in  making  Irish  butler  for  the  London 
market,  says  :  "  Strain  the  milk  into  coolers,  sweet 
and  dry  ;  keep  it  from  two  to  four  days  ;  then  put  the 
whole  of  the  milk  and  cream  into  a  clean  churn,"  &c. 

In  this  process,  hot  water  may  be  added  so  as  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  05  or  68  degrees  ;  and  it  re- 
quires three  to  four  hours'  churning.  Of  course  a 
large  churn  is  needed,  and  some  power  other  than 
that  of  the  human  arm  is  desirable. 

These  authorities  in  favor  of  churning  milk  without 
skimmiug,  seem  lo  us  sufficient  to  command  the  at- 


For  th.  V. 
The  Maggot  in  Onions. 

I  noticed  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  of  August  26, 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  what  would  destroy,  or  prevent 
the  ravages  of  ihe  maggot  in  onions.  I  will  state  the 
course  which  I  have  putsued  for  two  or  three  years 
and  which  1  believe  has  proved  a  pretty  effectual  rem- 
edy. I  have  uniformly  bad  good  onions  since  I  adopt- 
ed this  course. 

I  place  by  the  aide  of  the  onion  bed  an  old  tab  or 
half-barrel,  and  fill  it  two  thirds  full  of  hen  manure, 
then  fill  up  the  tub  oearly  full  with  water  and  let 
it  soak  two  or  three  days.  With  the  liquid  or  steep 
thus  prepared,  I  water  the  rows  once  a  week — filling 
up  the  tub  with  water  after  each  watering.  1  am 
careful  to  see  that  some  of  the  liquid  is  applied,  so  fir 
as  possible,  to  each  plant. 

Although  I  frequently  discover  maggots  in  my 
onions,  1  find  that  the  application  of  this  liquid  checks 
their  spread,  and  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  the 
onions  is  promoted  by  the  mauure.  I  suppose  the 
unpleasant  effluvia  of  the  steep  drives  off  the  maggot 
and  prevents  its  ravages.  Agricol*. 


Fruit  Growers'  Cohvbntioh.  The  Great  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  to  be  held  at 
Judaon's  Hotel  in  this  city,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
bids  fair,  from  the  extensive  preparations  in  progress, 
lo  be  a  fine  affair.  Twenjy-five  delegates  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  have  been  com- 
missioned to  represent  that  body,  and  notices  of  other 
appointments  have  also  been  made.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  calling  the  Convention  is  to  effect  a 
comparison  of  fruits  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions 
as  to  their  merits,  to  settle  doubtful  points  concerning 
tbem,  and  to  adopt  if  possible,  a  uniform  and 
atic  nomenclature.—  Tribune. 


Fat  Lambs.  Mr.  Jesse  J.  floolilile,  ofWaterbory, 
Conn.,  lately  slaughtered  ihrec  lambs,  raised  by  Mr. 
Miles  Todd,  of  East  Farms,  which  weighed  unitedly 
291  pounds.  Their  seperate  ages  and  weight  were  as 
follows  : 

One  lamb  4  months  28  days  old  weighed  98  lbs. 
One  do.  3    do.     28       do.  85 
One  do.  3   do.     10      do-  108 

Tnta1'  Wlbs. 


An  acre  of  ground  will  contain  one  hundred  and 
sixty  fruit  trees.  16  feet  apart  each  way,  4,843  hills 
of  corn  3  feet  spart  each  way,  174,250  stalks  of 
wheat  six  inches  apart  each  way,  62,723,510  blades 
of  grass  one  inch  apart  each  way. 
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Agricultural  iQucation. 

In  the  last  Patent  Office  Report  we  find  an  account 
of  an  examination  of  students  of  agriculture  nt  Bres- 
lau,  Germany,  written  by  an  American  gentleman 
who  was  present.  We  recommend  it  to  the  careful 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  suggesting  many  subjects 
for  obserrarion  and  study.  There  are  are  not  a  few 
among  oar  younger  farmers  and  intelligent  farmers' 
sons,  who  may  take  op  these  subjects,  and  with  the 
aid  of  books  and  careful  observation,  become  masters 
of  them,  one  after  another,  in  a  few  years,  while 
prosecuting  their  regular  farm  work.  There  are  no 
schools  among  us,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  very 
soon,  at  which  young  farmers  of  moderate  means  can 
receive  such  instruction  on  any  terms  compatible  with 
their  limited  means.    They  must  educate  themselves. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  16  pupils  of  agricultu- 
ral schools,  from  16  to  23  years  of  age,  were  exam- 


EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AT 
BRESLAU. 

After  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  pupils  were 
required  to  answer  a  number  of  questions  in  writing  ; 
after  which  they  wero  taken  to  an  estate  called  Ros- 
enthal, (Rosendale)  near  Breslau.  In  the  yard,  the 
pupils  were  shown  a  wagon,  which  was  marked  on 
thirty  six  parts  ;  a  plough,  on  thirty -five  parts  ;  a 
hacken,  (a  kind  of  plough  or  cultivator,)  in  five  ;  a 
harrow  on  six  parts,  making  eighty-two  separate  parts. 
Each  pupil  had  to  put  down  on  paper  the  name  of  each 
part,  as  they  were  marked,  to  show  whether  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  implements.  Af- 
ter that,  they  had  to  show  their  skill  in  taking  apart 
and  putting  together  imp\ementa,  and  in  case  of  break- 
age,  to  mention  the  most  efficient  way  of  repairing, 
Ate.  A  sheep  was  then  brought  forward,  and  they 
were  required  to  set  down  on  paper  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions  :— 

1.  Is  this  sheep  healthy,  and  why  ! 

9.  How  old  is  this  sheep  ? 

3.  How  is  this  age  called  in  the  shepherd  language? 

Each  one  was  next  required  to  catch  a  sheep  him- 
self snd  examine  it,  whether  it  had  the  foot  rot,  and 
describe  what  are  the  signs  of  the  foot  rot.  They  had 
also  to  point  out  upon  a  sheep  the  places  where  the 
worst  wool  grows  and  on  which  place  the  best.  To 
point  out  the  places  where  the  faults  of  wool  are  most 
liable  to  be  inherited. 

Several  head  of  cattle  were  now  brought  before 
them,  and  the  following  questions  propounded  : 

1.  How  much  milk  can  a  cow  of  this  breed  give, 
w  hen  fed  with  grass  or  other  green  fodder,  how  long 
since  she  had  a  calf  ? 

9.  How  many  pounds  of  fodder  does  a  cow  of  this 
breed  require  per  day,  during  the  summer? 

3.  How  much  during  winter,  and  the  cost? 

4.  How  many  calves  lias  this  cow  had? 

5.  How  old  is  this  cow  ? 

6.  What  kind  of  breed,  and  why  do  you  say  so? 

7.  How  much  will  she  weigh  ? 

They  were  then  called  upon  to  estimate  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  meat  and  fat,  by  examining  the  animal 
in  the  customary  way  of  butchers.    After  that  they 


were  examined  upon  horses  ;  the  horses  were  first 
examined  by  the  pupils,  and  the  following  questions 
required  to  be  answered  : 

1.  What  are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  horse  as 
a  plough  horse  ? 

3.  Which  of  these  qualities  are  requisite  for  a  good 
plough  horse,  and  which  are  not? 

3.  How  old  is  this  horse? 

4.  Several  places  were  pointed  out  to  ifac  pupils, 
and  they  were  asked  what  kind  of  disease  affects  this 
part  and  that  part  ? 

5.  What  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
hoof,  and  where  are  those  parts  ? 

The  pupils  were  now  conducted  to  the  barns,  where 
they  had  to  show  their  skill  in  making  straw  bauds, 
in  cleaning  grain,  &c,  in  sowing  grain,  &c. 

After  this  the  pupils  were  taken  to  the  fields,  first 
to  one  of  a  light  soil,  and  afterwards  to  one  of  a  heavy 
soil,  and  the  following  questions  were  put  to  them 
before  a  fresh  parcel  of  soil  just  dog  up  : 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  this  kind  of  soil? 

2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of 
which  the  soil  is  composed  ? 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  the  subsoil  ? 

4.  Is  the  subsoil  retentive  or  not? 

5.  What  kind  of  crop  succeeds  the  best  on  this 
kind  of  soil  ? 

6.  How  large  would  you  make  the  beds  on  such  a 
soil ?    And  why  ? 

7.  Is  this  heavy  or  light  soil,  cold  or  warm  ? 

The  same  questions  were  asked  as  to  another  kind 
of  soil  at  a  different  spot.  The  pupils  returned  and 
gave  from  their  notes  the  reqnired  answers. 

The  questions  which  they  were  obliged  to  answer 
in  writing,  were  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  soil,  sown  with  wheat 
and  oats,  and  in  that  of  a  light  soil  sown  with  rye,— 
state  for  every  month. 

1.  How  much  ploughing  and  harrowing  has  to  be 
done  ? 

2.  With  how  many  horses  or  oxen  ? 

n.  How  much  manure  will  you  require  for  it,  ex- 
pressed in  loads?  Do  you  call  that  heavy  or  light 
manuring? 

III.  How  will  you  treat  the  mantue  in  the  stable, 
in  the  dung-hill,  and  in  the  field  ? 

IV.  When  you  have  at  command  Jauchc,  (drain  - 
ings  of  dung-hills,)  and  mineral  manure,  how  and  for 
what  crops  would  you  use  them  ? 

V.  What  kind  of  weeds  appear  in  the  summer  and 
what  kind  in  the  winter  crops? 

VI.  And  how  will  you  destroy  them,  when  there 
are  such  ? 

VII.  How  can  you  prevent  these  weeds  from  com- 
ing up? 

V]1I.  You  have  good  and  bad  meadows— to  what 
kind  of  cattle  will  you  give  your  best,  and  which  the 
worst  kind  of  hay  ? 

1.  In  the  naked  fallow,  suppose  that  there  is  plant- 
ed rape  after  clover,  from  which  one  cut  was  taken, 
let  there  be  sown  wheat.  After  peas,  let  'here  be 
planted  potatoes — ten  acreb  for  each  kind  of  crop  : 

The  required  work  for  each  kind  of  crop  to  be  done 
in  two  days? 
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How  much  labor  oi  cattle  is  required  id  every  pe- 
riod ? 

2.  A  field  of  twenty  acres  is  to  be  manured  with 
eight  loads  per  acre,  about  the  month  of  June  :  The 
field  is  10OO  paces  from  the  farm  yard  :  And  most  be 
done  in  five  days  :  The  manure  must  be  strewed  in 
three  days : 

How  much  labor  of  cattle  and  hands  ia  required  ? 

3.  A  meadow  of  middling  quality,  of  thirty  acres, 
moat  be  mowed  in  two  days ;  the  grass  must  be  im- 
mediately spread ;  when  dry,  it  has  to  be  brought 
home  in  a  day,  about  two  miles  from  the  yard.  How 
many  span  of  working  cattle  and  labor  of  hands,  how 
many  men  and  how  many  women  are  requisite! 

4.  The  crop  of  a  rye  field  of  twenty  acres  must  be 
brought  home  in  two  days.  How  many  laborers  To 
make  straw  hands!  To  mow  ?  To  gather  and  bind ! 
To  bring  together,  and  for  loading  !  To  bring  to 
the  barn  1  How  many  span  of  horses  or  oxen  to 
haul  it! 

5.  The  crop  of  ten  acres  of  wheat,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley, must  be  threshed  in  nine  daya  and  taken  to  the 

;  distant.    How  much  labor,  &c,  of 


men  and  animals ! 

6.  In  a  heavy  soil  there  shall  be  made,  in  two  daya, 
a  ditch  of  three  feet  depth,  three  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
one  foot  at  the  bottom,  three  hundred  yards  long  ; 
how  much  does  it  cost  per  yard,  and  how  many  hands 
most  be  set  at  work ! 

7.  A  meadow  of  good  quality,  of  twenty  acres, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  farm  yard,  must  be 
moved  in  one  day — if  possible,  dried  in  three  days ; 
the  hay  must  be  brought  in,  in  half   a  day  and 


How  many  persons  and  teams  are  necessary  ;  and 
what  is  the  probable  crop  from  such  a  meadow  1 

To  show  their  skill  in  making  reports  and  other 
statements  in  writing,  the  following  subjects  were 
given  : 

1.  A  superintendent  repot ts  to  his  superior  an  ac- 
cident on  the  estate,  and  describes  the  necessary  steps 
he  has  taken. 

8.  The  superintendent  gives  a  written  order  and  in- 
structions to  the  overseer  of  the  farm. 

3.  The  superintendent  makes  a  weekly  report  on 
the  income  and  expenses  of  the  grain  and  for  seed, 
fodder  consumed  by  the  cattle,  on  an  estate  where 
there  are  kept  sixteen  servants,  twelve  horses,  and 
eight  oxen. 

The  next  day,  the  7th  of  September,  the  result  of 
the  examination  was  made  publicly  known.  For  this 
purposo  the  board  of  examiners,  the  pupils  and  audi- 
ence assembled  at  the  university,  and  the  following 
statement  was  made  : 

That  most  of  the  pupils  showed  skill  in  the  prac- 
tical manipulations  ;  but  that  by  some,  not  only  skill, 
but  thoroughness  was  wanting.  They  were  then  ad- 
monished on  the  requirement  of  these  practical  man- 
ipulations in  the  farming  operations. 

The  trial,  as  to  the  names  of  the  parts  of  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  the  remedy  when  broken,  &c.,  was 
declared  not  satisfactory  ;  that  a  belter  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  such  implements  with  which  the 


fanner  has  every  day  to  work,  is  required  and  ex- 
pected. 

In  the  examination  of  soils  and  the  best  kinds  of 
crops  for  them,  the  pupils  showed  considerable  knowU  s 
edge  and  correct  viewa,  but  the  knowledge  in  sheep 
breeding  was  rather  slight ;  they  showed  more  expe- 
rience in  horned  cattle,  and  tbo  most  in  their  judge- 
ment of  horses. 

In  the  examination  on  the  culture  of  cropB,  they 
proved  well  experienced  ;  less  so  in  that  of  herbage 
and  fodder ;  had  little  knowledge  in  the  value  of  a 
substitute  for  fodder,  but  were  entirely  deficient  in 
the  economy  of forming,  and  showed  a  want  of  judge* 
ment  in  the  quantity  of  force  reqoired  for  certain  la* 
bora.  The  study  of  this  important  branch  wos  re- 
commended to  their  special  attention,  to  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  labor  required 
for  agricultural  operations,  in  order  to  economize  the 
most  important  capital,  time,  which  can  never  be  re- 
placed. 

At  the  close  of  the  president's  practical  remarks, 
it  was  stated  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  association 
to  ascertain  what  tho  young  culturist  has  acquired 
during  his  practical  studies  ;  that  a  higher  practical 
knowledge  is  required  to  become  a  director  of  estates, 
and  that  can  be  the  best  accomplished  by  traveling. 
Further,  that  it  had  been  hitherto  the  belief  that  every 
simpleton  could  be  a  good  agriculturist,  and  when 
evety  attempt  failed  to  get  him  along  in  the  world, 
the  farming  business  was  looked  upon  as  the  recepta- 
cle of  all  family  prodigies  of  dullness.  Of  this  error, 
tho  had  effects  were  every  where  visible.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  the  general  meeting,  to  take  under  considera- 
tion the  establishment  of  proper  agricultural  schools 
for  the  less  wealthy  class. 

The  following  question,  which  was  brought  be- 
fore the  meeting  on  the  9th,  was  continued  on  the 
10th  : 

"  How  can  the  injurious  effects  be  prevented,  w  hich 
railroads  produce  upon  agriculture,  by  absorbing  all 
the  funds  (capital)  ?  "  It  excited  great  interest.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  had  the  contrary  effect ;  that  the 
construction  of  railroads  through  countries  increased 
the  means  of  tho  lower  class  ;  tho  shares  or  scrip 
(action)  are  a  new  kind  of  money,  which  increases 
the  general  circulation. 

The  third  question  was  next  taken  under  considera- 
tion. It  was  generally  agreed  that  small  estates  yield 
a  higher  revenue  and  require  a  larger  amount  of  cap- 
ital, but  that  no  general  rule  could  he  given. 

The  fourth  general  question  was,  "Are  institutions 
necessary  in  which  a  young  man  can  all  acquire  all 
practical  agricultural  knowledge  ?" 

This  question  was  ably  debated  by  the  professora 
of  agriculture.  It  was  thought  that  the  separation 
of  the  theory  from  practice  was  injurious— both  must 
be  combined.  Professor  SchwoiUer  of  Tharand  io 
Saxooy,  thought  that  both  can  be  acquired  separate- 
ly ;  be  recommended  that  practice  should  be  first 
learned,  and  theory  afterwards— that  the  young  roan 
should  have  obtained  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion  before  ho  undertakes  the  practical  study,  and 
should  anerward.fin.sh  his  acien.roc  education  at  an 
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agricultural  school.  Thaer  (the  aoo  of  father  Thaer) 
demanded  also  a  thorough  elementary  education,  and 
then  the  learning  of  all  (he  practical  manipulations. 
These  practical  institutions,  he  thought,  should  not 
he  too  exteosire,  so  that  the  owner  may  attend  to  the 
whole  himself. 

The  Tiews  of  Professor  Scbweitaer  were  generally 
entertained. 

Butter  for  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  idea  that  no  butter  made  out  of  Orange  county, 
will  "  resist  the  action  of  tropical  climates  and  pre* 
serve  its  qualities  for  yeara,"  is  an  utter  absurdity. 
I  think,  that  not  one-third  of  the  butter  sold  as  "  Or- 
ange county  "  is  made  in  that  locality.  That  county 
has  during  ten  years  past,  sent  out  hundreds  of  emi- 
grants to  the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Che* 
nango,  Broome,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Chemung,  and 
perhaps  others  in  the  state  of  New  York,  who  have 
continued  the  manufacture  of  butler  for  market,  and 
who,  at  the  end  of  each  season  have  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  transporting  their  butter  in  wagons  across  the 
country  to  the  different  points  of  shipment  in  Orange 
county,  and  there  shipment  is  as  from  "  Orange  coun- 
ty." Many  of  the  persons  had,  for  ten  years  before 
emigrating,  regular  purchasers  in  New  York  for  their 
butter,  who  it  was  understood  were  to  take  their  pro- 
duoe  each  year,  when  made,  and  pay  the  highest  mar- 
ket price  for  it.  These  relations  were  in  many  in- 
stances, continued  for  several  yeais,  previous  to  their 
emigrating  from  Orange  county,  and  many  now  con- 
tinue them  without  the  least  objection  being  made  to 
the  quality  of  the  butter. 

The  term  Orange  County  Butter  seems  to  be  mis- 
understood. *  *  It  docs  not  mean  (as  1  under- 
stand it,)  the  locality  where  made,  but  a  peculiar  me- 
thod of  manufacture,  the  perfect  neatness  and  clean- 
liness of  everything  about  their  dairies— the  churning 
the  milk  instead  of  the  cream ,  and  the  attention  to 
the, quantity  and  quality  of  the  salt  used,  are  the 
principal  peculiarities.  The  churning  the  milk  I  deem 
essential  to  butter  intended  for  long  voyages.  It  gives 
it  a  peculiar  firmness  and  fineness  of  texture,  and 
wax  like  appearance,  which  butter  made  by  churning 
the  clear  cream,  seldom  has.  These  peculiarities 
can  generally  be  detected  by  the  eye.  There  is  also 
a  cream-like  flavor,  in  milk-churned  butter,  which  I 
have  never  found  in  butter  manufactured  in  a  different 
manner. 

I  believe  the  highest  price  paid  for  dairies  iu  New 
York,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  paid  for  several 
dairies  from  Chemung  county.  Being  at  the  table  of 
a  certain  well  known  gourmand  in  New  York,  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  I  remarked  the  very  fine  quality  of  the 
butter — He  replied  that  such  butter  could  not  be  made 
out  of  Orange  county.  The  conversation  continued, 
until  finally  the  original  firkin  was  brought  up,  when 
I  found  it  was  branded  John  Holbert,  (Premium.) — 
Mr.  Holbert  resides  in  Chemung  county,  and  it  will 
be  recollected  took  ibe  first  premium  at  the  State  fair 
in  Saratoga,  in  1847,  for  butter  made  in  Jnne.  This 
gentleman  told  me,  he  had  his  supply  of  butter  of 
this  dairy,  for  several  yeais,  of  a  particular  grocer  who 
alone  sold  it,  at  33  cents  per  lb. 


The  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  has  charge  of 
the  butter  department  of  the  1).  S.  Navy,  "that  no 
butter  made  out  of  Orange  county,  will  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  tropical  climates,"  I  know  to  be  erroneous. 
A  dairy  made  in  this  county,  (Broome)  has  been  sent 
abioad  much  of  the  time  for  ten  years  past.  In  1839 
it  was  sold  in  St.  Croix,  to  the  Governor,  for  75  cts. 
per  lb.  In  1840  it  was  sold  in  New  Bedford,  and 
went  a  whaling  voyage.  1  saw  some  of  it  after  the 
expiration  of  nearly  four  years  from  its  manufacture, 
as  sweet,  and  in  as  good  condition  as  when  mad*. 
The  same  dairy  has  since  been  sold  in  New  Orleans, 
in  Natchez,  and  in  Mobile,  and  there  never  has  been 
any  complaint  as  to  its  quality. 

I  shipped  aome  butter,  that  was  the  product  of  this 
county,  to  Canton,  in  184G,  which,  under  wry  diaad- 
vantageous  circumstances,  opened  as  fresh  as  whec 
made,  and  proved  so  good,  that  the  shippers  have  each 
year  since  applied  to  me  for  butter  for  cabin  stores  for 
their  ships.  I  broke  up  tho  original  firkins  and  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  small  while  oak  kegs,  which  would 
contain  from  15  to  25  lbs.  each,  and  repacked  the  but- 
ter, selecting  the  best  from  a  large  quantity.  These 
kegs,  when  filled,  were  put  in  very  large  hogsheads, 
and  the  interstices  filled  with  rock  salt,  and  the  casks 
placed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  This  butter  when 
sold,  (about  eighteen  months  after  its  manufacture) 
was  in  as  good  condition  as  when  made.  The  smalt 
kegs  were  not  used  in  reference  to  the  preservation 
of  the  butter,  but  merely  for  convenience  in  retailing 
at  Canton. 

The  exportation  of  butler  for  the  supply  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities  that  are  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia, 
is  probably  destined  to  be  a  very  considerable  business. 
The  entire  supply  for  the  immense  cities  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  East  India  Company  being  derived 
from  Europe,  (mostly  from  Ireland,  but  some  little 
from  Holland,)  and  it  is  usually  purchased  at  home, 
at  a  price  which  would  fully  pay  an  American  shipper 
at  its  destination. 

The  relative  proportion  of  onr  county,  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  finer  qualities  of  butter,  is  probably  as  small 
as  any  other  article  of  genetal  necessity.  But  soch 
of  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  and  also  of  the  cen- 
tral and  noithern  portions  of  tho  Slate  of  New  York 
will,  (when  well  cultivated,)  produce  'he  various 
grasses  necessary  to  give  buttei  the  peculiar  flavor  and 
aroma  o(  Orange  county,  when  properly  manufactured. 

The  emigrants  from  Orange  county  before  alluded 
to,  all  agree  in  opinion,  that  as  good  butter  can  be 
made  in  their  new  location  as  in  Orange  county. — 
Minnisink  is  cited  in  the  circular  as  being  the  locality 
producing  the  best  butter  in  Orange  county.  A  Min- 
nisink dairywoman  in  this  vicinity,  who  had  for  many 
years  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  that 
town,  made  her  first  lot  of  about  sixty  firkins  here 
last  season,  and  says  it  was  the  best  she  ever  made. 
All  tho  Orange  county  emigrants  sgree  in  opinion, 
(and  many  of  them  are  persons  of  much  experience 
and  close  observation  in  their  business)  that  in  favor- 
able situations  they  can  produce  as  much  butter  and 
of  as  good  quality  as  in  Orange  conntr. 

Yoors,  &c.         J.  3.  Hawlkt. 

Binghsmton,  July  94,  1848. 
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Hay  Caps. 

The  following  communication  showing  the  great 
utility  of  hay  cape  hare  been  forwarded  to  us  which 
we  are  pleased  to  lay  before  our  readers,  corroborat- 
ing what  we  have  already  published  on  thia  subject. 

NfW  08B  OF  COTTON  CLOTH. 

A.  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.:— Dear  sir  : — I  take  pleas- 
ure in  replying  to  yoor  inquiries  about  the  "  Hay 
Caps,"  made  from  yoor  Salmon  Falls  Sheetings. 
They  have  fully  answered  my  expectations,  preser. 
▼ing  the  Hay  perfectly,  both  through  long  rain3  and 
heavy  showers;  not  only  saving  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bor in  shaking  the  rain  out  of  the  hay,  but  preserving 
all  its  good  qaalitee,  especially  that  agreeaole  aromat- 
ic perfume  which  is  always  lost  when  the  hay  is 
much  wet. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  hint  of  thia  valuable  improve- 
ment in  hay  makeing,  to  a  piece  published  in  the 
"  Boston  Cultivator,"  June  5,  1847,  extracted  from 
the  "  Maine  Farmer."  Those  then  described  were 
made  of  cloth  thirty  inches  wide  and  were  five  feet 
square,  which  are  too  small.  Those  which  1  have, 
made  of  ynuryatd  wide  sheetings,  two  yards  square, 
are  as  near  light  as  can  be.  The  two  breadths  are 
sewed  together,  with  a  stout  hem  at  the  ends,  the 
corners  turned  back  about  two  inches  and  sewed 
down  strong,  leaving  a  loop  through  which  is  ron  a 
stout  string  of  tho  kind  called  marline,  the  ends  tied 
so  as  to  make  a  loop  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter ;  through  each  of  these,  when  used,  is  run  a  stick 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length  into  the  hay, 
slanting  it  upwards  to  prevent  the  loop  from  aliping 
off;  the  hay  cocks  should  lie  made  higher  than  usual 
and  the  cloth  drawn  tight.  The  coat  is  about  thirty 
cents  each,  namely,  four  yards  sheeting  at  seven 
cents  and  two  ccnte  for  the  line  and  thread,  the  ma- 
king if  done  at  leisure  times  in  a  family,  will  cost  lit- 
tje  or  aiothing.  Upon  the  whole,  with  the  experience 
I  have  had  of  their  usefulness,  I  would  not  be  without 
i,  if  the  cost  were  double  what  it  has  been. 
Yours  truly, 

T.  W.  Peibce. 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3,  1848. 


.  A.  A.  Lawrence,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir ;  Your  favor  of 
the  27th  ult.  was  duly  received.  I  have  wailed  sev- 
eral days  to  see  the  result  of  the  la«st  trial  of  the  caps 
which  we  put  on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  the  weath- 
er at  the  lime  being  very  fine  and  promising  well. — 
We  had  about  350  cocks  in  the  field,  about  100  were 
not  covered.  On  Monday  it  rained  all  day,  the  next 
day,  the  hay  that  was  not  covered  was  opened,  dryed, 
and  roi  in  at  night;  that  under  tho  caps  was  left,  be- 
ing safe,  to  he  got  in  at  leisure,  which  was  done  the 
next  day  with  as  little  labor  aa  that  of  the  day  before 
though  nearly  three  limes  the  quantity,  and  in  moch 
finer  condition  ;  indeed  the  rain  had  no  injurious  effect 
upon  it. 

The  30  inch  drillings  would  not  answer  a  good 
purpose,  and  I  am  not  certain  if  I  were  going  to  have 
more  of  them,  hut  that  I  should  prefer  doth  still 
wider  than  your  sheetings,  but  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  what  1  have.    I  have  saved  my  hay  three 


times  already,  and  those  which  are  washed  free  from 
the  starch  answer  equally  as  well  as  when  first  used. 

Yours,  truly, 
Greenland,  Aug.  3,  1848.         T.  W.  Piercb. 

Further  Remarks  by  the  Editor.  We  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Fatler,  the  Superintendent  of  the  farm  of  J. 
P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  of  Watertown,  that  they  saved 
several  hundred  dollars  by  the  use  of  hay  caps  the 
present  season.  At  one  lime  nearly  twenty  tons  of 
hay  were  protected  in  this  way  and  saved  in  fine  con- 
dition, while  the  hay  of  others  that  was  exposed  was 
nearly  spoiled  by  a  long  storm.  Besides  the  saving 
in  hay,  there  was  a  great  saving  in  labor  ;  and  thia 
last  item  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents  at 
the  usual  prices  of  labor,  but  by  the  great  advantage 
gained  to  proceeding  to  cut  other  lote  of  grass  already 
ripe  enough,  instead  of  spending  time  in  spreading 
and  curing  damaged  hay.  We  hope  that  this  impor- 
tant subject  will  be  fully  considered  hy  farmers,  and 
that  they  will  be  prepared  by  another  season  to  try 
the  utility  of  hay  caps  —  Boston  Cultivator. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Thurwi»r,  Aagnt  31. 

At  market,  700  Beef  Cattle,  —  pair*  Working  Oaten,  1050 
Stores,  —  Cow.  and  Calves,  3600  Sheep,  and  980  Swine, 

Prices.  Bttf  Colli*— extra,  86;  first  quality,  85  50  a  9 
75;  second,  85  25  a  5  50 ;  third,  84  50  a  4  75. 

Store.— Yearling*  88  a  11 ;  two  year  old,  811  a  20;  three 
year  old,  818  a  27. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  at  860,  72.  80  and  8105. 

Cow  and  Coh-M-Sales  at  820,  25,  29,  and  836. 

fifcfV-Small  l»t4  at  81  62,  1  83,  82,  2  12,  and  82  33. 

Arine— Small  Shotes  5,  5  1-8  and  5  1  4c ;  old  HogA  4  lc ; 
still  Hog*,  4  1  8c.  At  retail  from  54  to  7c—  Daily  Adver. 


WOOL.      Bostou,  Aug*  86. 

ly  Fleece,  wash'd  lb.  37  a 


do 
do 


full  blood 
1-2  a  3-4 
1-4  and 


do 
do 


Lambs,  Superfine, 
Do.   No.  1, 
Do.   No.  2, 
Do.   No.  3, 


Crimea, 


—  Daily  Ad 


Burbary, 

vtrtuer. 
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28 
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16 
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25 


38 
35 
30 

23 
29 
26 
17 
12 

21 
14 
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14 
10 
13 


FANEU1L   HAUL  MARKET. 


WHOLE*  A  LD. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.  7  a 
Mutton,  1st  qual.  6  a 
5  a 
8  a 


7  a 
1  00  a 

75  a 
75  a 


2d 

Lamb, 
Veal,  lb., 
Pigs,  roasting, 
Chicken*,  pair, 
Turkeys, 
Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a 
Pigeons,  doion,  75  a 
Pork,  per  lOOIbs.  500  a 
Lard,best,pr.bbL9  00  a 
Western,  keg,  8  00  a 
Butter,  lump,  lb.  23  a 
do.  firkin,  15  a 
Cheese,  new  milk,  7  a 


do.  four 
Egg*,  dot. 


meal,  5  a 
—  a 


1 

7 
10 
10 
1  «5 
1  25 
125 
150 
1  oil 
600 
10  00 
850 
28 
18 
9 
6 
15 


Apples,  barrel,   1  50  a 
do.    dried,  lb.    0  a 

Bean-,  bush.,      1  50  a 

Pew,  bushel,      0  00  a 

Potatoes,  barrel, 
New,  1  00  a 

Common,       0  00  a 
SEED— Retail. 

Clover,Nortb.lb.  10  a 
Southern,  8  a 

White  Dutch, 
Lucerne,  or  French. 

Herd.graM.busb.3  25  a 

Red  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,       1  25  a 
Southern,         65  a 

Orchard  Craw,     —  a 

Fowl  Meadow,   2  50  a 


250 
0 

1  75 
000 

200 
000 

12 
9 

S 

350 


88 
2  50 
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Blob  on  Vines.  Having  been  much  annoyed  ibe 
present  as  well  as  past  itasons,  by  the  operations  of 
bugs  upon  squasbea,  eucumbera,  melons,  &c,  1  men* 
tion  a  fact  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  Tor 
the  benefit  of  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make 
the  experiment.  About  the  bills  containing  the 
seeds,  at  the  time  of  planting,  weie  aet  eight  or  ten 
onions.  These  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  plants  are  now  vigorous  and  fair,  and  have  not 
been  disturbed  at  all  by  any  insect.  This  was  tbe 
purpose  for  which  the  onions  were  set  out ;  and  the 
effect,  the  present  season,  has  been  as  desired.  The 
onions  aie  in  condition  to  produce  seed,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  other  crop.  Possibly  the  experiment 
may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
avoid  the  trouble  of  planting  their  seeds  several 
times  over. — Boston  Cultivator. 

Relief  for  Tooth  Acut.  The  following  recipe 
for  this  painful  disease  is  taken  from  the  Hartford 
Courant.  44  Some  years  since  I  found  the  following 
recipe  in  a  highly  popular  dental  work,  and  having 
used  it  with  the  most  gratifying  success,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  in  common  cases  of  tooth-ache,  it 
strikes  me  I  may  be  instrumental  in  relieving  some 
suffering  by  making  it  public 

Take  Sulphuric  Ether  2  ot. 

Pulverised  Gum  Camphor  2  drachms, 

do.       do.    Alum  2  do. 

Mix  well  and  keep  tightly  corked.  Wet  a  little 
emton  or  lint  with  the  mixture  and  apply  to  the  seat  of 
pain.  The  above  quantity  can  be  obtained  of  any  drug- 
gist for  10  or  12  cents. 

This  preparation  has  been  simply  tbe  result  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  H.  Pbkston,  Dentist." 

Good  Rubal  Habit.  A  Spanish  peasant,  when 
he  eats  a  good  apple,  pear,  peach,  or  any  other  fruit, 
in  a  forest,  or  by  the  road-side,  plants  the  seed,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  woodlands  and  road-side  of  Spain 
have  more  fruit  in  and  along  them  than  those  of  any 
other  country.— Southern  Planter. 

Composition  of  Corn.  Starch  28,-10;  nitrogeniz- 
ed  matter,  4,80  ;  fat  matter  (oil.)  35,60  ;  coloring 
matter,  0,20;  cellular  tissue,  20,00;  dextrine,  2,00 ; 
various  salu,  7,20  ;  low,  180.    1000  00. 

No  other  grain  is  so  well  adapted  for  fattening  an- 
imals as  Indian  corn,  and  by  grain  driers  preserving 
it  from  the  effects  of  sea  voyages,  we  may  expect  that 
grain  will  yet  be  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Eng. 
land,  for  (lie  fattening  of  their  cattle,  as  they  now  ap- 
preciate its  value.— -Scientific  American. 

Beat  this  who  can.  Mr.  John  Marsh,  of  this 
town,  has  a  cow  which  gave  the  first  week  of  the 
present  month,  306  pounds  of  milk,  from  which  was 
made  IS  pounds  of  butter.  We  saw  a  sample  of  the 
butter,  and  pronounced  it  of  superior  flavor  and  color. 
Mr.  Marsh  informs  us  that  the  cow  has  l>ceu  kept  on 
common  reed,  and  is  about  eight  years  old. —Danvers 
Courier. 

The  Marmots  are  agriculturists.  They  cut  down 
gra<3  and  make  it  into  hay. 


Domestic  Economy, 

Bits  of  Bread.  First  learn  to  make  good  bread, 
and  the  loaves  of  a  good  shape;  then  avoid  cutting' 
while  warm,  if  possible,  (and  this  should  always  be 
possible  ;)  cut  up  no  more  than  will  probably  be  eaten, 
better  send  to  the  pantry  twice  than  have  a  quantity 
to  dry  ;  and  last,  but  not  least  important,  leach  chil- 
dren to  take  no  more  than  they  are  quite  sure  they 
will  need,  remembering— *  *  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree's  inclined."  Some  trees  seem  not  to  hare 
beeo  bent  by  this  rule  when  twigs.  But,  in  spite  of 
caution,  some  bits  will  accumulate.  The  best  can  be 
made  into  toasts,  either  dry  or  moist,  for  breakfast ; 
others  into  a  pudding  for  dinner  ;  or,  soaked  thorough- 
ly, and  mixed  with  a  little  flour,  &c,  they  make  ex- 
cellent griddle  cakes;  while  the  remainder,  seeming- 
ly good  for  nothing,  can  be  browned  aud  made  coffee 
of ;  a  dish  very  agreeable  to  children  when  milk  is  not 
abundant. 

Flour  that  has  been  packed  should  always  bo  sifted.. 
It  makes  lighter  biead,  and  raises  quicker. 

The  bottom  crust  of  bread  is  often  unpalateable 
from  a  taste  imparted  to  it  by  the  pans  in  which  it  is 
baked.  These  should  never  be  rusty  tin,  or  any  thing 
rough,  so  as  to  require  much  greasing.  Indeed  the 
belter  way  is  to  keep  the  bread  pans  so  smooth,  by 
careful  washing,  as  to  need  only  sprinkling  over  with 
flour. 

A  rpLEs.  Baked  apples  are  greatly  improved  by 
being  baked  in  bright  tin  or  earthen  plates,  with  a  lit- 
tle water  in,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  sprinkled 
over  them.  To  our  eating  they  axe  quite  as  pleasant 
as  common  apple  aauoe,  and  very  much  less  labor  is 
required  in  their  preparation. 

English  Pie.  A  very  excellent  Pie  for  dinner  can 
be  made  by  taking  almost  any  kind  of  fruit — apples, 
peaches,  pears.chcrries, currents,  blackberries,  huckle- 
berries, &c,  filling  a  deep  dish  with  them,  seasoning 
moderately,  and  covering  with  a  thick  crust.  Eat 
with  some  kind  of  sauce,  sour  sance  is  best,  butter 
alone  relishes  well  with  them. —  Ohio  Cultivator. 

To  Picklk  Onions.  Peel,  and  boil  in  milk  and 
water  ten  minutes,  diain  off  the  milk  and  water,  and 
pour  scalding  spiced  vinegar  on  them. — Miss  Betcher. 
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STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


In  June  last,  a  Circular  signed  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  and  other  friends  of 
Education,  was  issued,  inviting  persons  interested  to 
meet  in  Convention  at  Chelsea.  The  Convention  was 
held  accordingly,  and  the  proceedings  ordered  to  be 
published,  as  follows : 


CHELSEA,  TUESDAY,  AUG.  22. 
The  Slate  Educational  Convention,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, met  at  the  Methodist  Chspel  at  1  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  viae  called  to  order  by  J.  K.  Colby. 

On  motion,  Joseph  P.  Faiheanxs  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Perry,  Hall,  and  J.  G.  Hale,  appointed  to 
nominate  permanent  officers  for  the  Convention.  The 
committee,  after  consultation,  reported  for 
President, 
Horace  Eaton. 
Vice  Presidents, 
Jason  Steele,  J.  P.  Fairbanks. 
Secretaries, 
N.  Bishop,  J.  K.  Colby. 
This  report  was  accepted,  and  the  nominations  con- 
firmed.   In  the  absence  of  Gov.  Eaton,  Mr.  Steele 
presided,  and  called  upon  Rev.  Mr.  Perry  to  open 
the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  with  prayer  ;  after 
which  the  Rev.  Addison  Drown  was  introduced  to 
the  Convention,  and  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
Nature  and  Means  of  Education." 
DISCUSSION  OK  COMMON  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

A  Discussion  then  followed  upon  the  Questions  : 
What  are  the  proper  studies  for  Common  Schools- 
their  proper  order— and  the  modes  of  teaching  them  ? 

Mr.  Mc  Ellioott  of  New  York,  on  being  called 
upon,  addre?sed  the  Convention  upon  the  importance 
of  a  more  exclusive  and  thorough  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.   Io  obtaining  this  knowledge,  Mr. 
Mc  E.  said,  let  us  come  to  the  work  of  teaching  the 
forms  of  words,  or,  in  common  parlance,  the  spelling. 
Yon  all  know  the  usual  method.   Take  a  book,  whose 
pages  are  filled  with  columns  of  words,  and  give  out, 
in  suitable  parcels,  these  words  to  be,  by  the  pupils, 
committed- to  memory,  that  is,  so  learned,  that,  when 
called  out  to  recite,  each  one  can  give  the  letters  and 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  of  any  word  pro- 
noooeed  by  the  teacher.   Tho  appeal,  yon  see,  is  all 
the  while  to  the  ear.    It  is  forgotten  that  spelling  »  a 
thing  of  sight,  not  a  thing  of  sound.    We  all  spell 
alike,  nearly,  when  we  are  talking.   It  is  only  when 
we  arc  writing  that  our  bad  or  good  spelling  «  dis- 


covered. Hence  I  think  I  eee,  in  this  perpetual  ap- 
peal to  the  wrong  organ,— the  ear,  in  leaching  spell- 
ing, a  very  sufficient  reason  why,  after  all  our  pains, 
we  have  so  many  bad  spellers.  There  is,  in  multi- 
tudes of  words,  no  sort  of  coincidence  between  the 
form  and  the  sound,  and  we  must,  if  we  would  ever 
effectually  teach  the  former,  rely  mainly  on  the  eye. 
We  must  have  regular,  frequent,  and  loug-conlinued 
exercises  in  writing  out  the  forms  of  words.  Add  to 
this  as  much  of  the  oral  exercise  as  is  convenient ; 
but  make  it  subsidiary.  There  is  special  need  here, 
if  any  where,  of  using  ooo's  eyes. 

The  next  thing— the  most  important  thing,  is  to  get 
the  significations  of  words.   The  sound  is  something, 
the/orm  is  something  ;  but  the  sense  is  every  thing, 
almost.    Multitudes  of  short,  easy,  every-day  words, 
require  no  explanation.  Their  force  ufeU  tho  moment 
they  are  uttered.    By  means  of  these,  we  may,  and 
do,  often  unlock  the  hidden  force  of  higher  and  hard- 
er terms.   Take  for  example,  words  like  these :  Com- 
pose,  Depose,  Expose,  Impose,  Oppose,  which  are 
all  of  one  family.   Take  all  the  forms  (and  there  are 
many  of  them)  containing  this  element  post,  (to  put) 
and  you  have,  by  simply  learning  the  force  of  the  parts 
prefixed,  that  is,  Com,  De,  Ex,  1m,  Op,  &c.,-you 
have  at  once  the  true  value  of  esch  derivative  in  a 
whole  class.   This  connection  and  relationship  is  a 
thing  easy  to  be  seen,  easy  to  be  recollected.  Thou- 
sands of  dark  and  difficult  derivatives,  by  this  simple 
work  of  analysis,  may  be  instantly  made  clear  and 
easy  to  any  one.   It  may  be  done,  too,  without  requir- 
ing, even  in  the  teacher,  any  knowledge  of  other  lan- 
guages.   In  fact,  it  sedulously  excludes  all  fomgn 
forms.   It  troubles  not  the  plain,  practical  teacher  of 
English,  and  the  untsughl  common  school  boy,  with 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  French  words,  as  roota, 
which  neither  party  can  even  pronounce  correolly.— 
It  deals  with  the  meaning  and  application  of  all  these 
varying  forms,  just  as  particularly,  however,  as  though 
the  foreign  forms  were  perpetually  cited.    If  the 
teacher  is  acquainted  with  the  original  words,  it  may 
sometimes  be  well  to  cite  them.   But,  in  general,  for 
tho  mere  English  scholar,  it  is  altogether  unprofiV 
able. 

Dr  Cutter  of  Boston,  followed,  by  presenting 
the  claims  of  Physiology  to  a  place  among  the  studies 
of  cur  primary  schools.  The  fundamental  and  un- 
portant  principles  of  the  science,  he  contended,  an 
mi  a  level  with  the  capacities  of  the  children,  and 
■bould  l)e  taught  among  the  first  things. 

Mr  Orcutt  of  Thetlord,  said  :  What  sir,  are  we 

«.n«mmon  Schools  V 
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Dues  it  imply  that  these  arc  moic  numerous  than  oth- 
er schools  ?  Or  does  the  expression  mean  schools 
common  to  all  classes  in  community— io  which  the 
rich  and  the  poor  may  enjoy  equal  advantages)  ?  Does 
not  the  word  common,  in  this  connection,  mean  pri- 
mary, describing  schools  io  which  the  elements  of  learn  ■ 
ing  are  to  be  taught  ?  If  so,  I  contend  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  such.  But  sir,  they  are  not  so 
regarded,  though  we  havo  no  other  schools  in  which 
are  taught  the  "  lower  English  branches." 

As  it  seems  to  me,  the  community  has  wrong  views 
of  the  nature  and  design  of  Education,  and  especially 
of  the  object  of  our  common  schools.  Many  seem  to 
regard  a  school  as  established  for  do  other  purpose 
than  to  impart  knowledge,  and  they  regard  that  teach- 
er  the  most  competent,  who  can  practice  the  pouring 
in  system  with  the  most  success.  Now  if  this  idea 
is  correct,  there  may  be  consistency  in  what  gentle* 
men  have  urged  in  regard  to  the  multiplication  of 
studies,  and  in  the  practice  of  teachers  in  our  schools. 
But  sir,  il  this  system  is  not  correct,  a  great  mistake 
lias  been  made,  and  much  evil  done  to  the  rising  gen* 
eralion.  If  edocation  has  for  ita  principal  object  the 
cultivation  of  mind,  then  those  studies  alone  should 
be  selected  and  taught,  which  are  calculated  to  secure 
this  object.  If  our  common  schools  are  designed  to 
furnish  the  pupil  with  the  means  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, then  the  elementary  branches  should  be  taught 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else  that  would  inter* 
fere  with  thorough  instruction  in  these.  By  the  ele- 
mental y  branches,  1  mean,  as  has  been  said,  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic. 

These,  Mr.  President,  I  regard  as  of  paramount 
impoitance.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  them.-— 
Let  these  be  thoroughly  and  correctly  taught,  and 
our  common  schools  will  accomplish  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  good.  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
say,  that  the  teacher  should  in  no  esse,  aim  to  impart 
knowledge.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  leach 
the  primary  branches  correctly,  without  imparting 
ranch  useful  information.  Much  depends  upon  the 
manner  of  teaching. 

Gentlemen  have  contended  here,  that  Geography, 
History,  and  Physiology  must  he  taught  in  oor  com- 
mon schools,  because  these  are  important  branches, 
and  many  of  our  children  cannot  acquire  them  else- 
where. I  would  not  object  to  the  formation  of  class- 
es in  these,  if  the  teacher  can  have  time  to  spare,  from 
the  elementary  branches.  I  have  no  objections  to  the 
higher  English  branches,  the  classics  and  the  studies 
preparatory  to  professional  life.  They  are  all  import- 
ant, and  may  be  safely  introduced  into  our  common 
schools,* provided  competent  teachers  can  have  time  to 
devote  to  such  classes.  But  the  presumption  is  that 
there  is  not  time  in  our  schools.  I  must  insist  that  our 
primary  school*,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
such,  fltould  confine  their  instruction  to  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and  those  who  study  other 
branches  should  bo  regarded  as  occupying  a  higher 
department,  and  bo  furnished  wjth  other  teachers. 
Let  Reading  be  taught  correctly,  and  much  inform- 

tioned,  will  of  necessity  be  imparled.  The  pupil 
must  have  s  correct  knowledge  of  elementary  sounds, 


words,  inflections,  accent,  emphasis,  tone,  &c.,  tie. 
And  this  is  not  all.  He  must  understand  the  senti- 
ment and  idea  of  each  sentence.  This  implies  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  laws  of  English  Grammar, 
and  of  the  English  Language.  He  must  also  under- 
stand the  Geography,  History,  Botany,  Geology, 
Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Physiology  of  each  les- 
son in  Reading.  All  this  is  indispensible  to  a  good 
reader. 

I  would  have  the  teacher  associate  an  idea  with  ev- 
ery element  used,  and  impart  some  information  at  ev- 
ery step  of  instruction.  Thus  the  pupil  may  acquire 
much  useful  information,  incidentally,  without  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  main  object  before  him.  By  learn- 
ing to  write,  the  pupil  acquires  the  art  of  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  to  other  minds.  Not  merely  pen- 
manship is  meant  by  this,  but  the  art  of  English  com- 
position. He  must  learn  to  use  his  own  language 
corrcclly,  in  communicating  his  own  thoughts. 

Arithmetic  is  the  art  of  computing  by  numbers.  It 
embraces  addition  and  subtraction,  in  their  various  ap- 
plications, and  should  be  thoroughly  taught  in  our 
district  schools. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  in  our  School-),  Acad- 
emies, and  Colleges  can  read,  write,  and  calculate  as 
well  as  Bcbool  children  should  understand  these 
branches  t  Is  there  not  an  alarming  deficiency,  par* 
ticularly  in  Reading,  in  many  eases  ?  And  may  not 
a  multiplicity  of  studies  in  primary  schools  and  bad 
early  instruction,  be  among  the  most  fruitful  causes 
of  this  deficiency ! 

Let  our  teachers  aim  to  leach  a  few  things  well. — 
Let  them  teach  their  pupils  to  apply  themselves  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly  to  whatever  is  before  them, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  school  children 
will  be  able  to  do  what  few  in  our  Academies,  Col- 
leges, and  Seminaries  ever  learned  to  do  ;  vht.  to 

THINK. 

Mr.  Howard  of  Thelford,  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
occupy  long  the  attention  of  tbe  Convention,  as  be 
saw  other  gentlemen  present  who  had  beet4  invited  to 
speak  upon  this  subject  by  the  provisional  committee, 
ne  would,  howeTer,  say  a  few  words. 

He  had  heard  of  an  old  man,  who  declared  that 
Education  consisted  of  three  R's,  Reading,  Ritino, 
(writing)  and  Rithmktic,  (Arithmetic).  The  old 
gentleman  bad  evidently  overlooked  Spelling.  But 
with  this  addition  to  his  list  of  studies,  his  idea  of 
what  constituted  a  good,  substantial,  common  educa- 
tion, was  not,  after  all,  so  defective  as  might  at  first 
view  appear.  There  is  a  disposition  to  crowd  too 
many  studies  into  the  common  schools.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  almost  every  thing  should  be  tsnght  in 
them,  from  the  Alphsbct  to  Astronomy.  He  con- 
demned this  course  very  strongly,  as  calculated  to 
render  scholars  miserably  eupeificial.  Tbe  Germans 
I  have  a  maxim  that  "  Nothing  it  so  prohfic  at  a  tittle, 
\«*tl  known."  This  maxim  contains  an  educational 
truth  ot  the  highest  practical  importance.  The  true 
secret  of  going  through  a  gnat  deal,  is  to  take  just 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  not  leave  it  until  it  is  fully 
understood.  When  tbe  mind  folly  and  strongly  grasps 
an  idea,  it  acquires  new  confidence  and  power,  and 
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will  work  more  vigorously.  One  clear  thought,  which 
a  child  can,  as  it  were,  take  op  and  look  at  on  all  its 
sides,  is  worth  a  thousand  indistinct  and  shadowy  im- 
pressions.   One  clear  thought  will  suggest  another. 
It  will  form  a  nucleus,  around  which  other  thoughts 
will  cluster.    Some  of  tha  wisest  and  shrewdest  men 
he  had  ever  met  with,  were  not  men  of  large  acquire- 
ments.  Their  knowledge  might  be  limited,  but  it  was 
accurate.    What  they  knew,  tbey  knew  thoroughly; 
what  they  saw,  they  saw  dearly.    Teach  much,  but 
not  many  things,  is  a  good  motto  for  teachers.  So 
scholars  should  be  more  ambitious  to  go  over  a  little, 
thoroughly,  than  a  wider  field,  superficially.    If  in  our 
common  schools,  all  that  may  properly  be  included 
under  the  beads  of  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithme- 
tic, should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  the  scholars  would 
be  belter  educated — better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life, 
than  many  who  leave  our  Colleges.   It  is  worse  than 
folly  to  crowd  into  these  schools  what  are  called  the 
higher  branches,  while  the  pupils  in  them  da  not  know 
how  to  cross  a  '*  t "  or  dot  an  "  i  "  or  place  a  capital 
or  a  comma  where  it  belongs.   There  wis  a  place 
foT  everything,  and  everything  should  be  kept  in  its 
place.    Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common  Schools 
should  occupy  their  appropriate  places.   The  higher 
branches  should  be  left  to  the  higher  Seminaries.  In 
the  common  schools  should  be  taught  mainly  the  com- 
mon branches.   These  are  the  foundation  stones,  on 
which  the  temple  of  knowledge  is  to  be  erected.  The 
great  object  of  common  schools  should  be  to  prepare 
the  child  for  self-education — to  teach  him  how  to  learn, 
—to  give  him  the  implements  by  which  knowlcdgo  is 
acquired,  and  teach  him  how  to  use  them, — in  a  single 
word,  it  is  not  so  much  to  teach  the  scholar  what  to 
think  as  how  to  think. 

Be  was  therefore  enlirely  opposed  to  multiplying, 
as  many  do,  the  studies  in  the  corampn  schools.  He 
regarded  it  as  the  direct  way  to  injure  and  embarrass 
them.  It  was  sure  to  induce  habits  of  superficiality 
in  the  scholars,  and  increase  the  already  too  large 
class  of  those  who  seem  to  be  desirous  of  looking  into 
everything,  and  seeing  into  nothing. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Orcott,  Spaulding,  and  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed, to  report  on  the  subject.  The  teport  prepared 
by  the  committee  was  not  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

EVENtNO  SESSION. 

7  o'clock.    Met  according  to  adjournment. 
The  subject  under  discussion  at  the  adjournment 
was  resumed. 

DISCUSSION  ON  SCHOOL  STUDIES— Continned. 

Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Chittenden,  said  that  Reading 
should  be  the  first  subject  attended  to  in  common 
schools  ;  but  soon  the  attention  of  children  may  be 
directed  to  mental  Arithmetic,  the  outlines  of  Geog- 
raphy, the  Pauses.  English  Grammar  should  not  be 
attended  to  till  the  scholar  has  attained  a  good  degree 
of  mental  discipline,  and  tbeo,  with  a  good  teacher, 
in  three  months  he  will  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar  than  he  will  in  the  common  way  in 
six  yearn.    Mr.  T.  was  in  favor  of  introducing  the 


higher  branches  into  our  common  schools,  as  many 
children  most  receive  all  their  education  in  these 
schools  ;  though  in  large  schools,  or  when  there  are 
many  small  scholars,  the  common  branches  should  re- 
ceive the  first  and  chief  attention. 

[At  the  close  of  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  an  ad* 
dress  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Swan  of  Boston. 
The  subject  designated  in  the  published  order  of 
exercises,  viz  :  Is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  manners 
and  morals  in  our  schools  1  having  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the  afternoon 
was  resumed. J 

Mr.  North  end  of  Salem,  being  called  upon,  said, 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  introduce 
too  many  studies.  Scholars  are  more  ready  to  pur- 
sue many  studies  than  they  are  to  acquit  themselves 
thoroughly  in  a  few,  and  parents  and  teachers  are 
too  willing  to  gratify  youth  in  their  desire  to  attend 
to  a  multitude  of  studies.  I  would  have  pupils  aim 
to  study  understanding^,  rather  than  to  attend,  su- 
perficially, to  many  branches.  I  would  have  the  ele- 
mentary studies  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance  ; 
they  constitute  the  ground  work, — the  foundation  up- 
on which  the  superstructure  is  to  rest ;  and  if  the  foun- 
dation is  defective,  all  that  rests  upon  it  roust  suffer. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  studies,  1  would  have  read- 
ing and  spelling  the  first ;  they  may  be  commenced 
almost  at  the  same  time  and  at  an  early  period.  In 
spelling  1  would  combine  the  oral  and  written  meth- 
ods, and  would  give  much  altentioo  to  the  latter.  It 
is  a  wrong  impression  that  the  written  mode  can  be 
pursued  only  by  advanced  schools  and  older  pupils. 
It  may  be  practiced  by  very  young  children, — almost 
a*  soon  as  they  cau  commence  oral  spelling.  With 
older  pupils  I  would  give  the  written  method  the  pre- 
dominance. I  would  not  only  require  scholars  to 
write  words,  but  also  sentences  oi  etanzas, — the  same 
having  been  slowly  and  distinctly  repeated  by  the 
teacher.  I  have  often  noticed  that  pupils  were  extreme- 
ly deficient  in  spelling  names  of  individuals  and  pla- 
ces, and  would  therefore  recommend  teachers  to  re- 
quire scholars  to  write  the  names  of  their  school- 
mates, the  names  of  towns,  counties,  states,  &c. 

In  oral  spelling,  I  would  never  allow  a  pupil  to  try, 
twice  upon  the  same  word,  nor  would  I  repeat  a  word 
after  it  has  been  once  distinctly  pronounced. 

Meutal  Arithmetic  may  be  commenced  at  an  early 
age,  and  though  one  of  the  first  studies  to  be  com- 
menced, it  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  be  discontin- 
ued. It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  loo  much  promi- 
nence to  mental  arithmetic,  for  minds  well  disciplined 
by  this  are  much  better  fitted  for  advancement  in  all 
other  branches.  In  recitations  in  mental  arithmetic, 
if  the  questions  are  not  too  long,  I  would  have  schol- 
ars recite  without  looking  upon  the  book,  and  I  would 
require  a  thorough  aod  clear  explanation  of  every 
question. 

Geography  and  map  drawing  may  be  oommenoed 
at  an  early  age.  Some  teachers  allow  their  pupils  to 
recite  lessons  from  an  open  atlas ;  I  should  object  to 
this,  and  can  see  no  advantage  resulting  from  it.  I 
would  in  all  branches  assign  lessors  of  proper  length 
I  and  require  them  to  be  thoroughly  committed.  I 
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would  constantly  keep  »n  view  the  importance  of  do- 
ing well,  rather  than  muck,  as  a  little  uvil  done  in  bel- 
ter than  much  but  half  done. 

Written  Arithmetic  may  be  commenced  at  an  eaily 
age  ;  and  in  this  much  use  may  be  made  of  toe  black- 
board.  I  would  have  much  time  and  attention  given 
to  the  first  principles.  Scholars  should  be  required 
frequently  and  for  a  long  time  to  perform  exercises  in 
addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division,  as 
in  these  frequent  practice  is  desirable.  Let  the  teach* 
er  often  give  examples  to  a  whole  school  or  class  and 
he  will  see  rapid  improvement.  If  teachers  would 
spend  a  few  minutes,  daily,  in  assigning  miscellane- 
ous questions,  (not  from  any  book)  much  good  would 
result. 

The  study  of  Grammar,  as  a  regular  exercise,  I 
-ivonld  not  introduce  into  the  younger  classes  in 
schools.  Pupils  often  acquire  an  unconquerable  dis- 
like of  Grammar  by  being  required  to  study  it  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  understand  it.  The  skilful 
and  judicious  instructor  may  do  much  towards  teach- 
ing grammar,  orally,  and  in  such  way  as  not  to  disheart- 
en the  scholar.  By  right  management,  children  may 
acquire  much  real  knowledge  of  this  branch  be/ore 
then  ever  open  a  text  book  on  the  subject.  The 
method  of  oral  instruction  contained  in  the  excellent 
Grammar  of  Wells  may  be  of  value  to  teachers  as  a 
suggestive  plan. 

In  conducting  all  recitations  1  would  recommend 
that  scholars  should  not  be,  generally,  called  upon  in 
the  order  in  which  they  sit.  The  question  should  be 
given  to  the  whole  class,  and  then  some  one  should 
be  designated  to  answer,  or  explain  it.  This  course 
will  secure  attention  and  will  also  render  the  studying 
of  particular  passages  or  questions,  of  little  value  in 
any  respect. 

Voted,  That  to-morrow  at  9  o'clock,  the  Conven- 
tion attend  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Nortiiknd,  and  at 
11  o'clock,  one  from  Rev.  Mr.  Ranney  of  Dover. 
Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  8  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  23. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  otder  according  to 
adjournment ;  Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Adams  of  Sharon. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Howard,  and  Fair* 
banks  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  a  com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  expediency  of  holding  a  Con- 
vention similar  to  the  present  one,  annually. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Drake,  and  Colby  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  to  be  presented  to 
the  Convention. 

Voted,  That  the  various  gentlemen  who  address 
this  Convention,  be  requested  to  furnish  an  abstract 
of  their  remarks  for  publication. 

Rev.  J.  Adams  was  appointed  assistant  Secretary. 
The  hour  of  0  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Convention 
listened  to  an  addiess  by  Mr.  North  end  of  Salem. 

DISCUSSION  OW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  School  Houses  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Worcotkk  of  Thetford.  Dr. 
W.  said  : — 

The  situation  of  the  school  house  should  be  pleas- 
ant, attractive,  healthful,  somewhat  retired,  so  as  to 


he  out  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  and  duct  of  a  pub- 
lic street.  It  should  not  be  situated  in  a  frog  pond, 
nor  where  the  air  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
offensive  effluvia  from  any  source,  neither  should  it 
be  placed  in  the  side  of  a  hot  and  barren  sand  bank. 
It  should  not  be  so  remote  from  any  part  of  the  dis- 
trict that  scholars  will  be  obliged  to  enter  school  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  walk  under  a  burning  sun  in  sum- 
mer, or  through  the  drifts  in  winter. 

There  should  be  ample  play  grounds  about  the 
house,  surrounded  by  a  high  and  tight  fence,  and  or- 
namented with  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  flowers. 

Tbe  houso  itself  should  be  large  enough  to  give 
ample  room  for  all  the  students  so  that  there  may  be 
no  crowding.  The  walls  should  be  high,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  good  supply  of  air,  independently  of 
ventilation.  Every  part  of  the  room  should  be  tight, 
so  that  no  air  may  be  admitted  except  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  it  enter.  It  should  in  all  cases  be  fur- 
nished with  a  good  ventilator,  that  the  impure  air  with- 
in may  be  readily  exchanged  for  fresh  air  from  with- 
out. This  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  at  the  bottom 
of  tho  room,  as  was  remarked  last  evening  by  Mr. 
Swan  ;  not,  however,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  school 
houses,  thiougb  cracks  of  no  inconsiderable  dimen- 
sions in  every  part  of  tbe  floor,  but  through  an  open- 
ing made  for  tbe  purpose,  communicating  freely  with 
the  external  atmosphere. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  ventilating  by  raising  win- 
dows and  by  dropping  them  from  the  top  arc  both  ob- 
jectionable, as  both  will  frequently  give  rise  to  partial 
currents  of  cold  air,  which  greatly  endanger  the  health 
of  the  scholars.  Of  the  two  methods,  dropping  from 
the  top  is  preferable,  but  there  is  "  a  more  excellent 
way"  than  cither. 

Tbe  importance  of  ventilation  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Where  it  is  neglected,  both  teachers  and 
scholars  soon  become,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  dull,  sleepy,  inefficient  ;  every 
way  unfitted  to  perform  well  the  duties  of  the  school 
room.  Comfort  is  gone.  The  health  suffers  greatly, 
often  irreparably.  If  our  school  houses  were  well 
ventilated,  many  districts  I  am  satisfied  would  save 
much  more  in  one  year,  in  doctors'  bills  alone,  than 
the  whole  cost  of  the  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  air  which  enters  the  school  room  should  in 
winter  always  be  heated  either  as  it  enters,  or  what 
is  better,  before  it  enters.  In  this  way  the  currents  of 
cold  air  which  ordinarily  circulate  about  the  feet,  to 
the  great  discomfort  of  the  scholar,  and  often  to  the 
serious  injury  of  his  health,  would  be  avoided,  as 
would  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  unequal  heal- 
ing of  parts  of  the  room  near  to  and  remote  ftum  the 
stove,  which  is  sueh  a  source  of  discomfort  both  to 
teacher  and  scholar.  The  temperature  should  be  reg- 
ulated by  a  thermometer,  so  that  it  may  be  uniform. 
The  walls  of  the  room  should  be  so  constructed,  ei- 
ther by  making  them  enclose  a  space  filled  with  con* 
fined  air,  or  in  some  other  way,  that  heat  will  not 
be  readily  transmitted  through  them  ;  that  the  room 
may  be  warn  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

Tbe  seats  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble, and  there  should  be  a  good  support  for  the  back. 
This  is  a  mailer  ol  very  great  moment.   Many  a  case 
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of  spinal  curvature  originates  in  the  hard,  narrow  and 
every  way  uncomfortable  benches  of  the  school  room. 
Id  my  view,  benches  should  be  altogether  discarded, 
and  good  school  chairs  should  toko  their  place. 

At  the  hour  of  11,  an  address  was  delivered 
by  Iter.  D.  H.  Rannky  of  Dover. 

Adjourned  to  St  o'clock. 

AITERNOON  SESSION. 

Convention  met  according  to  adjournment.  Gov- 
ernor Eaton  expressed  to  the  Convention  his  regret 
at  being  prevented  by  illness  from  preparing  anything 
but  an  abstract  of  an  address.  The  abstract  however 
he  proceeded  lo  read. 

DISCUSSION  ON  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded 10  theDiscussioo  ;  "Defects  in  the  qualifications 
of  teachers.  What  are  the  best  and  most  available 
means  Tor  securing  a  competent  number  of  well  qual- 
ified teachers  lo  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Slate  !  " 

Mr.  C.  G.  Burnham  of  Danville,  said 

Ma.  Chairman  :  Fortunately  for  my  subject,  one 
or  two  of  its  important  divisions  have  fallen  into  abler 
hands  and  have  already  been  pretty  fully  discussed. 
1  will  add  a  single  fact  in  favor  uf  teaching  children 
to  read  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  A  little  daugh- 
ter of  my  own,  about  five  years  of  age,  at  her  own  so- 
licitation, commenced  attending  school.  I  permitted 
ber  teacher  to  make  the  experiment  of  teaching  her 
to  read  by  putting  her  first  into  easy  lessons  and 
teaching  her  the  words.  Not  being  anxious  that  »he 
should  make  rapid  progress,  I  paid  little  attention  to 
her,  excepting  to  hear  her  read  occasionally  a  lesson 
of  her  own  selection.  This  course  was  pursued  about 
two  terms.  I  requested  her,  one  day,  to  come  and 
let  me  hear  her  read.  She  came  with  great  cheerful- 
ness— selected  a  chapter  ftom  the  New  Testament 
and  read  it  fluently.  She  selected  other  portions  and 
read  them  with  equal  facility.  I  was  delighted  with 
her  progress,  and  bestowed  upon  her,  from  my  pocket, 
some  little  token  of  approbation.  She  teturned  again 
to  her  sport.  On  reflection,  I  did  not  feel  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  examination  which  I  had  made  of  her 
proficiency.  I  called  her  to  read  again.  I  selected 
the  lesson  this  time,  hut  moBt  unfortunately  for  her, 
she  could  not  read  a  word — she  could  not  spell 
and  prooounce  a  syllable  of  two  letters.  She  felt  her 
inability, — her  coontenanee  fell,  and  the  big  tear  start- 
ed. To  a  man  this  would  be  but  the  emblem  of  things 
that  are  ;  to  the  child,  it  was  in  a  single  hour,  the  ex- 
treme of  fortune  met.  1  comforted  her  hy  piomising 
to  take  her  into  my  own  room  and  to  teach  her  lo 
read.  I  did  so,  and  commenced  with  the  sounds  of 
the  letters.  She  knew  their  names,  and  when  she 
had  learned  to  apply  the  name  to  the  sound,  I  would 
spell  a  short  word  or  syllable  by  the  elementary  sounds 
of  the  letters,  and  require  her  lo  name  the  letter 
sounded.  I  would  then  combine  the  sounds  ol  the 
letters,  and  request  her  to  pronoonce  the  syllable  or 
word.  This  she  could  soon  do,  and  in  a  single  week 
could  read  quite  well.  Thos,  one  weekt  in  the  one 
mode,  accomplished  what  six  months  did  not,  in  the 
other.    But  two  years  have  not  undone  all  the  evil. 

In  regar  I  to  spelling,  different  modes  have  been  dis- 


cussed, but  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
of  spelling  single  words.  This  I  deem  important. 
The  common  fault  is,  to  spell  the  word  without  pro* 
nouncing  the  syllables  by  themselves.  The  tendency 
of  this  practice  is  to  make  blundering  reader*.  Eve- 
ry syllable  should  be  pronounced  when  spelled  and 
repeated  with  the  preceding  syllable  or  syllables. 
This  is  necessary  to  a  correct  and  ready  pronuncia- 
tion of  words.  It  is  also  important  as  a  habit  of  doing 
things  rightly.  Cicero  says,  "  Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well."  I  know  of  no  way 
of  arriving  at  eminence  in  any  art,  but  by  the  slow 
process  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  finishing 
that  before  you  take  another.  I  cannot  understand 
how  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
while  ignorant  of  the  parts.  The  skillful  performer 
on  an  instrument  of  music, — the  individual  who  at  a 
glance  can  pronounce  along  and  difficult  word,  arriv- 
ed at  this  power  by  the  stow  process  of  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time.  He  who  undertakes  to  practice  what 
he  does  not  know,  can  never  be  a  proficient.  There 
is  one  mode  of  teaching  spelling,  which  I  have  prac- 
ticed, when  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  teaching  a 
child  his  first  reading  lessons.  1  believe  that  a  child 
should  learn  to  spell  and  read  at  the  same  lime,— that 
bis  first  reading  lessens  should  be  his  first  spelling 
lessons.  Let  a  child  understand  that  every  wmd  he 
reads  is  to  bo  spelled,  and  he  forms  the  habit  of  notic- 
ing, when  he  reads,  how  words  are  spelled,  and  one 


would  be  surprised  to  find  that  very  soon,  a  child  will 
spell  every  word  in  his  reading  lesson,  without  devo- 
ting any  extra  time  to  the  exercise.  I  have  in  my 
mind  several  instances  of  younff  men,  who,  from  the 
time  they  commenced  their  A  B  C,  never  devoted  an 
hour,  aside  from  their  reading  lesson,  to  the  exercise 
of  spelling,  and  yet  can  spell  as  correctly  as  most  who 
have  devoted  half  their  school  hours  to  this  exercise 
alone. 

There  are  also  some  defects  in  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic.  Mathematics  is  an  abstract  science, 
calculated  to  improve  the  reflective  faculties,  and  as 
such  it  should  be  studied.  The  fault  in  teaching  it 
baa  been,  especially  mental  arithmetic,  to  present  to 
the  eye,  lines  and  balls  and  images  at  all  descriptions 
to  aid  the  calculation  of  the  pupil.  It  may  facilitate 
the  operation,  or  even  aid  in  the  conception  of  truth, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  preclude  reflection,  for  when 
the  child  sees  that  a  thing  is  so,  he  does  sot  always 
inquire  how,  or  by  what  process  it  became  so.  The 
effort  should  be  to  direct  the  thoughts  inward,  to  un- 
fold to  the  child  its  own  mental  process,  its  own 
method  of  arriving  at  truth.  And  how  is  this  to  be 
done!  Obviously,  by  beginning  where  the  child  be- 
gan, and  proceeding  as  the  child  proceeded.  And 
where  did  the  child  begin  ?  Doubtless,  with  unity. 
This  is  the  first  idea  conceived  by  the  immortal  mind . 
The  eye  opens  open  the  external  world,  an  object 
passes  before  it  ,  a  thought  is  awakened,  an  idea  con- 
ceived ; — it  is  of  untty.  Another,  and  another  object 
passes,  each  exoiting  the  idea  of  unity,  and  in  addi- 
tion, of  individuality  and  succession.  The  mind  now 
has  mfltorial  for  reflection,  and  comparison  and  con- 
trast follow ;  then 


analysis  and  synthesis.  The  mind  . 
put  in  morion,  renin  not  day  nor  J 
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night,  bat  verges  on  toward  the  Author  of  its  being. 
And  how  beautiful  the  thought,  that  tbe  first  idea 
conceived  in  the  infant  mind  should  be  that  of  unity. 
A  God  in  uuity.  There  are  Three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven,  distinct  in  personality  yet  a  mysterious 
nnity. 

I  said  that  instruction  should  begin  when  the  child 
begins  to  think  ;  accordingly,  I  have  adopted  a  meth- 
od  like  the  following  :— 

T,   John,  can  yon  count  ? 
S.    I  can. 

T.    Let  me  hear  you. 

S.    One.  two,  three,  &c. 

T.    Very  well.    How  many  are  one  and  one  ? 

S.  Two. 

T.   How  many  more  than  one  are  two  ? 
S.  One. 

T.    How  do  you  know  ? 

S.  I  know  because  one  and  one  are  two,  there- 
fore two  is  one  more  than  one. 

This  method,  or  something  similar,  I  have  found  to 
be  exceedingly  pleasing  to  children.  I  will  not  dwell 
longer  upoo  it,  but  proceed  to  another  division  of  the 


The  teaching  of  morality.   I  mean  that  morality 
whieb  is  based  on  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  The 
first  clause  of  tho  definition  would,  perhaps,  embrace 
it,  for  he  who  loves  God,  will  love  God's  workman- 
ship,— and  man  made  in  the  image  ol*  God.  There 
has  been  of  late  years  a  sad  neglect  of  man's  moral 
nature.   The  development  of  his  moral  faculties  has 
not  kept  pace  with  b/s  intellectual.   They  have  trav- 
eled "  haud  seqois  paseibos,"  not  with  equal  steps. — 
It  is  tbe  great  object  of  education  to  develop  all  tbe 
faculties  of  man,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  in 
harmonious  proportions.   It  is  then  only  that  man 
accomplishes  the  great  end  of  his  being — the  glory  of 
Him  that  made  him.   "  For  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  they  were  created."   How  important  then,  that 
(be  love  of  justice,  goodness,  and  troth,  should  be 
early  inculcated.    That  the  improvement  of  o*jr  mor- 
al nature  ehoeld  take  the  lead  in  all  our  efforts  at  hu- 
man improvement,    I  cannot  pursue  the  subject  in  its 
details.  Morality,  in  the  sense  I  use  it,  like  the  atmos- 
phere, whieb  pcevades  heaven  and  earth,  ocean,  rock 
and  eavern,  diffuses  itself  through  all  tbe  relations  of 
life  ;— the  relations  of  man  to  man,— -of  man  to  earth 
and  man  to  heaven.    The  work  of  education  therefore 
become*  a  work  of 


Who  would  not  en  (rage  in  it?  Who  would  consent 
that  those  who  come  after  him  should  not  be  more  in- 
telligent, more  useful,  than  himself?  There  is  not 
an  intelligent  man  that  lives  whose  heart  would  not 
be  saddened  to  know  that  his  children  would  not  be 
better  and  happier  than  himself?  It  is  often  tbe  con- 
of  the  most  worthless,  that  their  children  are 
respectable  than  themselves  And  who  is  more 
homble  than  the  truly  great?  more  conscious  of  igno- 
rance than  tho  wiae  1  W ho  does  not  feel,  in  view  of 
what  be  might  have  accomplished,  and  what  he  might 
have  been,  had  he  seasonably  apprehended  the  ond  of 

lauilnre?   How  little 


of  thought !  How  little  do  we  retain  of  what  baa 
been  taught  ns !  How  little  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  ourselves !  Most  of  our  acquisitions,  like 
the  garment  of  Job,  hang  loosely  about  as.  When 
we  consider  what  education  can  do  for  man,  and  how 
little  it  has  done,  we  feel  that  even  now,  we  are  in  the 
trough  of  life's  ocean,  while  above,  high  above  as,  is 
that  pendant  wave,  upon  whose  top  we  ought  to-day  to 
be  honoring  God  and  diffusing  good  to  man.  Tt  is  true 
a  very  laudable  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  read- 
ing  hooka  calculated  to  awaken  the  moral  sense.— 
But  lightning  docs  not  frighten  children  unless  they 
hear  the  thunder.  Thunder  is  the  voice  of  God.— 
Neither  does  the  reading  of  moral  lessons  affect  the 
scholar,  often,  unless  enforced  by  the  voice  of  the 
teacher.  The  voice  of  the  teacher  is  the  voice  of 
God  to  impress  moral  truth  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child. 

But  it  may  be  aaked,  How  are  the  defects  to  be  re- 
the  necessary  qualifications  secured  ?  I 


answer,  we  are  to  obtain  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher 
on  the  same  principle  that  we  obtain  any  other  article 
of  specific  properties.  Prescribe  the  qualifications, 
and  offer  an  equivalent.  But  it  is  said,  the  qualifica- 
tions are  prescribed  by  one  class  of  citizens,  and  tbe 
equivalent  is  offered  by  another.  Very  true,  so  is  the 
quality  of  flour  in  the  hands  of  one  class  of  citizens 
and  the  equivalent  in  another,  but  then  regulate  the 
quality  and  you  regulate  the  price.  So  in  regard  to 
teachers.  Let  certain  qualifications  be  required,  and 
the  number  would  be  diminished,  aud  the  demand  in- 
creased, and  consequently  the  price  would  be  raised. 
I  cannot  conceive  it  necessary  to  introduce  any  new 
principle  to  make  our  Common  Schoola  all  that  we 
desire.  Tho  principle  is  recognized  every  day  in 
common  life.  We  can  obtain  any  article  we  wish  on 
this  condition  alone,  viz  :  that  we  offer  an  equivalent. 
Any  man  can  be  had  as  a  Common  School  teacher, 
on  this  ground.  President  Polk,  if  you  please,  after 
the  4th  of  March  next,  can  be  be  had  for  a  "  quid  prt> 
quo." 

Mr.  Mc  Ellioott  of  New  York,  : — 

1  have  listened,  Mr.  President,  with  every  attention 
to  tbe  observations  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Bumham) 
last  up,  as  also  to  those  of  many  others  who  have 
been  pleased,  on  this  floor,  to  favor  us  with  the  results 
of  their  experience  in  the  school  room.  I  have  been 
both  edified  and  gratified.  Bat,  air,  when  I  contem- 
plate the  high,  nay,  sir,  the  almost  superhuman  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  which  in  our  lectures  and  discus- 
sions thus  far,  we  have  assumed  as  that  accord iog  to 
which  the  character,  physical,  moral,  intelleoioal,  lit- 
erary, and  scientific,  of  every  common  school  teacher 
is  to  be  adjusted,  1  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  many 
men  who  will  in  any  wise  answer  the  description,— 
Who  of  all  of  us,  sir,  being  judged  by  this  standard, 
will  be  able  to  stand !  Well  versed  in  all  the  branch- 
es to  bo  taught,  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  arte  of 
government  and  inatruotion,  sound  in  morals,  and  pol- 
ished in  manners,  at  once  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a  gen-, 
tleman,  and  a  moralist, — the  common  school  teacher 
here  set  forth  and  demanded,  is  a  man,  compared  to 
whom  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  in  New  York 
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and  New  England,  it  seems  to  me,  would  appear  to 
be  but  half-educated,  as  they  certainly  are  hut  half 
paid.  To  all  these  high  demands,  it  might,  with  all 
truth,  have  been  added,  in  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, that  the  teacher  must  have  derived  from  nature 
antecedently  to  all  artificial  training,  that  prime  requi- 
site  of  the  office — the  ready  ability  to  govern  and  to 
impart.  For,  certain  1  am,  sir,  that  the  maxim  Pacta 
nascitvr,  non  fit,  (A  Poet  is  born  such,  not  made,)  is 
quite  as  true  of  a  teacher  as  of  a  poet.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  a  ready  recipient  of  knowledge ;  it  is  qoite 
another  thing  to  become  a  skillful  dispenser  of  the 


And  now,  sir,  taking  this  high  and  hard  gronnd  in 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  teacher's  charac- 
ter—leaving the  demand  without  limitation  or  restric- 
tion, aa  we  have  been  doing  all  along  in  our  debates 
and  deliberations,  I  ask  whether  something  more  is 
not  required  than  mere  preparatory  training  in  schools, 
Institutes,  and  Conventions,  to  get  fit  minds  for  teach- 
ers into  our  common  schools,  and  to  keep  them  there. 
Will  tact,  talent,  and  taste,  submit  to  the  toil  and 
drudgery  of  complete  preparation,  and  the  wasting 
work  of  the  school  room,  only  to  meet  the  privations 
and  mortifications  of  pitiful  prices  and  paltry  social 
standing  ?   If  he  is  not  to  be  miserly,  so  is  he  not  to 
be  miserable.   In  the  just  work  «f  his  profession,  he 
must  find  a  suitable,  that  is,  a  decent  support ;  if  he 
docs  not,  all  effort*  to  keep  our  common  schools  sup- 
plied with  good  teachers  will  bo  worse  than  useless. 
Mr.  Grbknleaf  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:— 
1  rise,  Mr.  President,  because  1  cannot,  under  the 
circumstances,  keep  down.    I  am  somewhat  acquaint- 
ed with  teachers  both  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York,  and  am  very  far  from  believing  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  nei- 
ther half  educated  nor  half  paid.   I  have  just  return- 
ed from  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
atruction  at  Bangor,  in  Maine,  where  I  met  with  men 
of  as  fair  talents  and  those  too  who  are  in  the  receipt 
of  as  fair  incomes  as  are  usual  in  other  professions. 

In  many  places  the  teacher,  the  educator,  is  the 
leading  man.  In  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  the 
higheat  state  salary  paid,  is,  I  believe,  for  education. 
Mr.  Bishop,  the  excellent  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Providence,  receive*  a  higher  salaty  than  the  Gov- 
emor  of  the  Slate,  and  the  Governor  in  passing  al- 
ways takes  off  bis  hat  to  the  inspector,  as  the  greater 
man,  the  people  having  eo  decided.  That  the  com- 
pensation of  teachers  is  in  all  case*  sufficient,  I  by  no 
means  believe,  but  many  who  receive  small  salaries, 
receive  quite  aa  much  as  they  earn.  Many  are  mere 
apprentices,  and  know  nothing  of  their  business,  or 
as  much  as  I  do  of  mowing,  while  1  have  never 
swung  a  aeythe  in  my  life.  If  by  one  dollar  a  day 
the  gentleman  menus  $985  per  annum,  i  am  free  to 
say  that  in  my  belief  it  is  quite  as  much  as  roost  of 
us  earned  at  the  beginning,— while  I  am  equally  free 
to  confess  that  the  only  way  to  retain  distinguished 
talent,  in  any  sphere,  is  by  suitably  rewarding  it. 

And  allow  me  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  on  entcr- 
ing  this  Convention,  1  was  struck  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  power  here  manifest.    If  there  wete  gt 


ants  here  formerly,  the  race  is  not  extinct;  for  the 
gentlemen  here  assembled,  can,  if  they  choose,  move 
the  State,  from  the  river  to  the  lakes.  A  similar 
combination  of  talent  1  have  seen  in  other  Conven- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mc  Ellioott  : — 

The  gentleman  altogether  misapprehends  my  mean- 
ing. I  have  not  said,  that  the  teachers  of  New  York 
and  New  Englaed  are  but  half  educated  ;  hut  that 
compared  with  the  almost  superhuman  standard  here 
set  up  in  our  deliberations,  they  would  appear  to  be 
but  half  educated.  I  deny  not  that  some,  nay,  sir, 
even  many  teachers  get  fair  iccomes.  The  gentle- 
man, however,  seems  not  to  bo  aware  of  tbo  less  for- 
innate  condition  of  some,  who,  with  equally  fair  tal- 
ents, perchance,  are  toiling  in  unrequited  obscurity 
amid,  it  may  be,  these  fertile  hills  and  valleys  of  Ver- 
mont. 

As  to  the  case  of  the  well  paid  superintendent,  per- 
haps it  is  enongh  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  1  am  talk- 
ing about  teachers'  pay,  not  that  of  superintendents. 
That  the  Governor  should  get  a  small  salary,  is  a 
thing  that  finds  its  ample  compensation  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  honor,  influence,  and  high  aocial  aud  po- 
litical standing,  are  often  advantages  far  more  valua- 
ble than  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Not  every  man  can 
afford  to  be  a  Governor. 

Mr.  Stevens  of  Johnson, : — 
Mr.  President  ;    I  suppose,  sir,  that  the  question 


contemplates,  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  tho  defect*  in  the 
qualifications  of  common  school  teachers.   That  there 
are  defects  in  their  qualifications,  is  justly  inferred 
from  the  character  of  the  schools.   But  that  these  de- 
lects are  confined  exclusively  to  the  teachers  ot  the 
common  schools,  is  indeed  qucalionable.   For  who,  I 
aak,  are  responsible  for  the  qualifications  of  these 
teachers  ?   Are  they  mostly  trained  in  the  primary 
schools,  or  do  they  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  from  thence 
go  forth  with  that  ability  and  fitness  which  should  be 
their  passport?    Do  they  not,  sir,  go  forth  and  teaefa, 
in  some  respects,  as  they  have  been  taught  f   It  ha» 
been  said  with  some  truthfulness,  that  that  teacher  is 
not  worthy  the  name,  who  has  not  left  his  mark  upon 
his  pupil. 

The  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  all  marked. 
But  I  will  not  tako  time  to  discuss  the  various  ways 
by  which  this  has  effected,  but  prefer,  Tather,  to  sub- 
mit some  views,  that  have  had  their  origin,  in  part, 
from  a  sense  of  the  teacher's  failures. 

The  teacher,  commonly ,  is  regarded  aa  the  expositor 
of  all  that  which  is  intricate  in  atndy ;  and  consequent- 
ly ,  »v  is  his  business  to  simplify  and  elucidate  every 
difficulty,  so  that  the  learner  can,  with  some  degreo 
of  certainty,  pass  ot»  lo  the  next.  Hence,  not  infre- 
quently that  teacher  it  unjustly  held  in  tugb  repute, 
who  by  sktll  or  tact  acquires  a  celebrity  for  making 
study  plsin  aod  easy.  But  to  teach  right—  to  conduct 
the  pupil  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  mental 
d.sdpUnc,  arranging  his  studies  and  establiebwg  his 
habita,  aod  finally  growing  him  up  strong  and  vigor- 
ooa  minded,  is  a  subjeel  of  serious  con*ideraiio«.— 
Teacher,  may  d.ffer  in  their  mode,  of  educating,  and 
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their  theories  may  all  be  well  enough,  but  il  is  their 
practice  which  is  so  faulty  and  defective,  la  theory, 
they  say  that  the  child  at  its  birth  has  every  element 
under  proper  discipline  requisite  for  a  strong  mind  ; 
and  that  education  is  "to  unfold  and  direct  aright  " 
these  powers.  But  in  practice,  on  the  contrary,  they 
disregard  theory,  in  this  respect,  allowing  ctrcumstan- 
ces,  so  to  speak,  to  lake  the  direction.  A  systematic 
arrangement  of  study,  necessary  for  the  steady  and 
equal  development  of  the  intellect,  is  almost  wholly 
fortuitous.  Again,  in  theory,  they  would  have  a  new 
interest  created,  day  by  day,  with  the  pupil,  even 
from  his  first  entrance  into  tho  school  room.  And 
too,  in  all  the  studies  of  the  course,  have  every  les- 
son most  fully  committed— but  in  committing  these 
lessons  to  memory,  so  to  commit  them,  that  the  rea- 
soning powers  of  the  pupil  shall  be  btought  into  ex- 
ercise thereby,  early  cultivating  a  will  to  look  to  the 
bottom  in  all  investigations,  tn  practice,  however, 
thoy  have  no  systematic  arrangement  of  study,  nor  do 
thoy  seek  it,  for  it  is  useless  and  vain,  say  they,  to 
adopt  what  cannot  be  practiced  and  carried  out, — thus 
they  content  themselves  in  delegating  to  the  parent, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  pupil,  the  business  of 
selecting  and  pursuing,  at  least  up  to  his  18th  year, 
the  six  branches  of  study  now  within  tho  pale  of  the 


Of  the  progress  during  this  period,  and  tho  kind  of 
developement  of  which  the  pupil  is  possessed,  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  speak.  In  practice,  too,  they  posh 
their  pupils  through  the  same  texts  books  many  times 
— but  whether  they  are  any  better  prepared  to  go 
through  once,  can  be  no  question  with  the  instructor, 
who  labors  long  and  patiently  to  break  op  this  death- 
ly habit  of  estimating  mental  culture  or  acquiring  real 
and  substantial  knowledge  by  the  books  gone  through 
during  any  one  term  of  school.  Finally,  in  theory 
they  would  grow  up  all  their  pupils  to  do  their  own 
work — they  would  teach  them  how  to  study,  and 
would  early  inculcate  the  feeling  that  every  pupil  baa, 
mentally,  the  same  ability  to  master  his  task,  as  he 
has,  physically,  any  proper  work ;  and  further*  when 
he  comes  to  his  book,  to  go  to  work  in  that  same  sys- 
tematic and  determined  way,  as  does  the  industrious 
and  calculating  laborer,  in  his  daily  toils,  if  obsta- 
cles a  ri*e,  and  though  he  may  fail  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  unsatisfactory  effort,  yet,  nerved  by  the  unflinch- 
ing determination  of  success,  he  eontiuea  for  hours, 
even,  to  struggle,  till  he  Is  either  the  victor,  or  nearly 
so,  by  a  mere  word  from  the  teacher. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teachers  in  contra  distinction.  The  one— theory— as 
meagerly  sotting  forth  a  system  of  training,  under 
which  it  is  most  desirable  for  the  scholars  of  our 
schools  to  bo  placed,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
leacners,  noi  oniy  01  uiorougniy  oiscipiineo  minus, 
but  of  a  fall  preparedness  tor  directing  in  the  first 
stages  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth  ; — the  other — 
practice— as  exhibiting,  emphatically,  the  no  system 
of  training,  under  which  the  teachers,  mostly,  of  our 
schools  have  passed ;  and  sir,  if  it  lias  been  correctly 
set  forth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  call  for  higher 
qualifications. 

But  to  be  more  explicit— we  will  venture  the  asser- 


tion, that  teachers  and  scholars  are  and  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate,  under  their  peculiar  mental 
training— if  training  it  can  be  called.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  have  suffered  through  all  their  literary 
course  for  the  want  of  system  and  thoroughness— 
while  on  the  other,  they  have  been  taught  loo  much— 
their  teachers  have  been  too  anxious  and  too  particu- 
lar, in  imparting  instruction.  The  former  case — the 
want  of  system  and  thoroughness  needs  no  other  com- 
mentary, than  the  present  state  of  the  common  schools. 
We  find  scholars  connected  with  them,  from  their  4th 
up  to  their  12th  year,  equal  at  least  to  four  years  of 
term  time— and  from  their  12th  onward  to  their  18th, 
to  an  amount  making  in  all  about  six  years  of 
constant  schooling.  And  now  sir,  are  those  scholars 
generally  accomplished  in  any  one  of  the  six  branch- 
es of  study,  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  state  arc  li- 
censed to  teach  ?  There  is  no  system  or  order,  in 
taking  up  these  branches  —  and  there  is  no  thorough, 
rigid  drilling,  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  any  of  them. 
If  a  teacher  should  be  thorough  this  term,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  uncertainty  what  course  his  successor 
may  pursue,  lie  may  exactly  paralyze  or  undo  what 
has  been  done  the  previous  term.  Not  unfrequently 
we  meet  with  scholars  that  have  passed  over  or  been 
through  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  and  the  like, 
for  six  successive  winters,  or  six  successive  terms  of 
school.  I  say  have  been  through,  because  to  go 
through  these  studies  in  three  months,  satisfies  the 
parent,  and,  too,  tho  scholar,  that  he  has  done  some* 
thing.  Yes  sir,  they  go  through  these  studies,  just 
as  the  scythe  goes  through  the  grass — the  stalks  arc 
clipped,  but  the  roots  are  left  undisturbed.  They  are 
not  positive  in  the  application  of  scarcely  a  single 
principle.  They  know  but  little  of  the  geaiua  of  lan- 
guage, or  the  exact  science  of  numbers.  The  con- 
tents of  the  text  books  are  familiarly  known  to  them 
—but  state  a  problem,  out  of  the  book,  under  any  of 
the  rules  given— or  ask  for  a  demonsiration  of  the 
rule,  and  silence,  or  failure,  is  the  only  demonstration. 

Out  of  such  a  *«  modus  operandi  "  teachers  have 
sprung,  and  they  go  forth,  prepared  to  make  thorough 
work  in  the  same  way,  as  they  have  been  taught. — 
Under  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
that  some,  indeed,  should  even  avail  themselves  of 
the  teachers'  aids — if  aids  they  can  be  considered — 
i.  e.  they  become  the  possessors  of  full  and  elaborate 
keys,  or  perhaps  more  familiarly  known  by  the  clas- 
sic appellation  of  ponies — yes  sir,  ponies  of  intellect- 
ual defelopement.  The  publisher  is  very  exact  in 
doing  his  duty — like  some  poisonous  drug,  be  labels 
them  all,  expressly  sayiog,  that  they  are  designed  for 
teachers,  only. 

Socrates  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  all  were  suf- 
ficiently eloquent  in  that  which  they  understood.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  teacher  cannot 
teach  that  which  he  does  not  understand.  And  if  be 
cannot  teach  without  riding  a  pony,  let  him,  for  the 
common  schools'  sake,  first  serve  thoroughly  as  a 
footman,  and  then  wo  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
he  would  be  more  content  io  the  ranks  of  horseman 
than  ponyman.  I  certainly  do  not,  sir,  intend  to  speak 
irreverently,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  kiad 
of  helps  are  f:  -2ht  with  cvil-that  they  are  com- 
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pleiely  calculated  to  blunt  and  slowly  undermine  ev- 
ery germ  of  thoroughness  and  discipline  growing  out 
of  all  study.  It  makes  the  pupil  heartless — it  makes 
him  lazy.  Let  every  teacher  rely  upon  bis  own  strong 
ami,  and  then  ho  will  be  more  likely  to  train  his  schol- 
ars to  walk  in  the  same  path. 

We  said  that  scholars,  and  consequently  teachers, 
hate  suffered  for  having  been  over-(avght.  How  so ! 
The  art  of  the  smith  is  in  knowing  when  to  strike.— 
The  grand  secret  of  marked  success  in  teaching,  con- 
sists in  knowing  the  exact  wants  of  the  scholar,  and 
the  exact  lime  for  granting  him  aid,  and  the  kind  of 
aid  that  he  needs.  If  the  teacher  says  to  the  pupil, 
"  you  must  go  through  your  book  this  term,"  with 
lengthy  lessons  and  frequent  assistance  trom  his  teach- 
er, he  will  do  it.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  higher 
institutions,  may  all  branches  of  study  be  passed 
thiough.  Take  for  example,  the  study  of  Algebra ; 
should  the  pupil  study  upon  an  intricate  and  dark 
problem  for  two  or  three  hours  or  days— this  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the  problem  !— 
arid  is  it  advisable  for  him  thus  to  continue,  if  he  un- 
derstands the  general  principles  by  which  it  must  be 
solved  *  or  is  it  the  "  mere  excellent  way  "  to  assign 
several  problems  at  each  recitation,  and  what  the  pu- 
pil cannot  solve,  the  teacher  moat?  If  the  latter 
method  is  pursued*  the  pupil  will  pass  rapidly  on 
with  the  work.  But,  sir,  is  not  Algebra  a  praeticol 
study  1  And  wherein  is  it  mainly  practical,  other 
than  in  aiding  in  the  manufacturing  of  thinkers,  and 
in  enabling  the  pnpil  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  npon  any  question  under  consideration,  and 
thus  learn  to  investigate  and  originate  knowledge  for 
himself. 

If  it  is  the  object  of  study,  to  discipline  and  build 
up  with  the  pupil,  a  strong  mind,  there  must  then  of 
necessity  be  time  for  a  full  investigation  of  all  topics 
of  study.  Again,  the  young  man  who  proposes  to 
connect  himself  as  one  of  the  students  of  a  college, 
usual  I  v  consults  his  teacher,  as  to  the  amount  of  study 
necessary  for  bis  admittance.  He  passes  through 
the  prescribed  number  of  text  books,  in  perhaps  one 
or  two  years,  more  or  less,  and  considers  himself,  if 
he  is  only  through  these  branches,  amply  fitted  for 
classic  halls.  He  may  be  fitted,  or  he  may  not  he 
fitted.  He  may  early  become  convinced  of  his  on- 
preparedness,  or  he  may  plod  along,  satisfying  him- 
self that  he  is  all  that  has  been  possible  for  him  to  be 
at  this  stage  of  discipline.  But  that  crisis  which 
must  be  formed  in  the  life  of  every  scholar,  has  not 
yet  been  formed  in  his  intellectual  being.  He  has 
not  come  to  himself.  He  feels  not  sn  ability,  or  a 
strength  to  surmount  every  opposing  obstacle.  He 
understands  not  that  every  neglected  point  in  study, 
disqualifies  for  the  next,  and  weakens  the  resolution 
to  know,  step  by  step. 

Teachers  have  yet  to  learn,  at  least  in  practice,  if 
not  in  theory,  that  one  page  well  understood,  affords 
more  real  discipline,  and  advances  the  scholar  more 
rapidly,  than  a  dozen  hastily  examined.    Not  many 
Jreare  since,  sir,  a  young  man  of  21  years,  presented 
*»imself  for  admittance  at  one  of  the  New-England 
Colleges, -shaving  been  urged  to  do  so  by  a  fellow- 
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of  him  in  his  qualifications.  In  Latin  this  young 
man  had  read  the  Latiu  Reader  and  four  Books  in  the 
iEnead  of  Virgil.  In  Greek,  twenty  pages  of  the 
Greek  Reader,  but  had  not  attended  sufficiently  to  the 
Grammar.  After  tho  examination,  the  Professor  pri- 
vately remarked  to  his  Instructor,  •«  Your  student  can 
enter.  In  Latin,  his  knowledge  is  more  than  is  re- 
quired—but in  Greek  he  needs  to  understand, or  rath- 
er complete  the  Grammar.  However,' '  continued  the 
Professor,  "  I  would  rather  advise  him  not  to  enter 
this  year,  for  if  these  few  pages  will  afford  tuck  an 
cthihithn  of  ripe  scholarship,  it  is  really  a  pity  that  he 
ahould  enter  upon  his  collegiate  course,  in  the  least 
trammeled,  as  I  am  /«//y  confident  that  he  must  make 
something." 

But  how  are  the  defects  in  teachers  to  bo  remedied  ? 
To  adopt  anything  like  a  rigid  course  of  study  and 
bring  every  scholar  to  the  work,  will  disaffect  the 
parents  and  the  scholars  ;  and  also  in  higher  Institu- 
tions, to  make  young  ladies  or  gentlemen  do  their 
own  work,  or  in  other  words,  to  throw  themselves  up- 
on their  own  resources,  under  the  judicious  guidance  of 
their  teacher, — or  advisedly  to  inform  them  that  they 
are  destitute  of  aoholstlike  habits,  that  they  should  re- 
turn and  take  op  some  of  the  lower  branches,  such  a 
step,  it  is  said,  the  times  will  not  warrant.  But  thcro 
are  schools,  and  many  of  them  too,  at  work  upon  this 
plan,— and  will  work  upon  this  plan,  if  the  school- 
rooms are  liksJy  to  become  aa  bare  as  the  trees  of 
winter.  However,  teachers  need  not  doubt  their  suc- 
cess upon  this  platform,  or  think  to  become  poor  for 
the  want  of  patronage.  We  would  therefore  suggest 
that,  as  one  of  the  most  arailabte  means  "  for  secur- 
ing a  competent  number  of  well  qualified  teachers  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state,"  is  to  secure  lo  some 
of  our  thorough-going  higher  Institutions,  tho  at- 
tendance—if it  can  be  done  by  any  fair  means — of  at 
leatst,  some  half  dozen  teachers,  from  each  town  of 
the  state,  ind  persuade  them  to  continue  at  these  In- 
stitutions till  they  have  established  with  them  tho 
foundation  of  all  good  teaching,  viz,— correct  scholar- 
ship. If,  sir,  we  can  begin  to  send  out  yearly,  even 
but  a  few  rightly  and  thoroughly  disciplined  into  the 
different  sections  of  the  sjate,  boon  there  will  be,  not 
only  a  dimand  fur  such  teachers,  at  an  advance  on 
wages,  but  a  stimulus  will  be  presented  for  higher 
attainments,  and  that  too,  from  necessity,  to  those  not 
otherwise  persuaded  to  this  course.  The  wages  of 
the  teacher  must  rise  with  his  qualifications;  and 
cheerfully  will  he  be  rewarded  by  such  patrons,  as 
ace  and  know  that  the  genuine  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire. 

PUBUOATIOW  Or  PROCEEDINGS. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county 
represented,  was  appointed,  to  take  measures  to  se- 
cure the  publication  of  the  doings  of  this  Convention. 

Committee,  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Spauldin*,  Taylor, 
Ranney,  Forbes,  Hurnham,  Howard,  and  Hall  ;  who 
subsequently  reported  that  the  proceedings,  including 
abstracts  of  the  addresses  and  discussions,  be  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number  of  the  School  Journal, 
lo  occupy,  if  consistent,  the  whole  number,  and  to 
have  extra  copies  printed  for  gratuitous  circulation. 

Atlioumr.l  to  OA  o'clock. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

: 

Convention  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  lis- 
tened to  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Buhnham  of  Man- 
chester, on  the  government  of  schools. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  commit* 
tee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  calling  another  Con- 
vention, aod  to  make  arrangements  for  the  same  : — 
R.  S.  Howard,  Hon.  H.  Eaton,  H.  Oroott,  J.  P. 
Fairbanks,  President  Wheeler,  Rev.  E.  L.  Scott, 
Rev.  D.  Hicks. 

Vated,  That  Gov.  Slade  have  an  hour,  in  which  to 
present  the  subject  of  Common  School  Education  at 
the  West. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  at  8  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  AUG.  24. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Convention  met  according  to  adjournment.  Prayer 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Hall. 


Oo  motion,  the  subject  assigned  for 
last  evening,  "  What  are  the  prominent  defects  in  our 
Schools  and  School  System,  and  what  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  greatest  success  of  our  system !  How 
shall  they  be  removed  1 "  was  taken  op.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Spadlding  of  Bakersfield,  addressed  the  Convention. 
He  thought  that  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our 
schools,  is  the  want  of  proper  government. 

Rev.  D.  Forbes  thought  that  the  prominent  defect 
in  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  system.  The  scholars 
are  divided  into  classes,  hut  there  is  no  system,  as  to 
imparting  instruction.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of 
teachers  is  taken  up  in  imparting  instruction  to  indi- 
viduals. 

To  remedy  this,  teachers  should  be  instructed,  and 
Teachers'  Institutes  are  absolutely  necessary.  Teach- 
ers especially  in  this  State,  need  this.  The  schools 
of  teachers  in  this  State  who  have  attended  these  In- 
stitutes, aro  of  a  higher  character  than  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  their  advantages.  But  many  young 
ladies  havo  not  the  means  of  attending  these  Insti- 
tutes—they have  so  small a  compensation.  We  must 
increase  this  compensation. 

Rev.  C.  Taylor  considered  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  bo  erroneous  views  as  to  the  object  and  im- 
portance of  education.  Parents  regard  their  children 
as  mere  animals,  and  endeavor  to  give  them  such  an 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  take  a  little  belter 
care  of  the  body,  instead  of  educating  them  as  intel- 
lectual and  moral  beings. 

As  it  respects  the  defects  in  our  schools,  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  is  tho  laziness  of  the  teachers. 

Generally,  a  teacher  can  have  about  as  good  a 
school  as  he  pleases. 

No  matter  for  his  books,  or  house,  or  any  thing 
else.  With  ft  good  share  of  common  sense,  (the  most 
important  of  all  senses  for  a  teacher)  diligence  and 
perseverance,  and  a  little  ingenuity,  he  will  have  a 
good  school  in  spile  of  all  difficulties. 

Another  difficulty  respecting  our  Common  Schools 
is,  we  find  loo  much  fault  with  them.  It  is  fashiona- 


ble to  complain  of  district  schools,  and  therefore  eve- 
ry body  complains  of  them,  while  nine  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  are  loudest  in  their  complaints  know  noth- 
ing as  to  what  tho  School  is,  and,  if  possible,  less 
still  as  to  what  it  should  be. 

We  have  many  very  good  district  Schools,  and  pa- 
rents often  lake  their  children  out  of  tho  district  school 
and  send  them  to  a  select  school,  when  the  district 
school  is  much  the  best. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  thought  that  the 
great  instrument  for  removing  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  common  schools  is  the 
Teachers'  Institute.  This  is  the  feeling  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  other  States.  Mr.  Mann 
takes  the  same  view  of  the  subject.  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction  at  its  late  meeting  incul- 
cated the  same  doctrine  in  regard  to  these  Institutes. 
Mr.  Barnard  had  cscited  such  ao  interest  in  Rhode 
Island  that  $25,000  have  been  expended  by  the  city 
of  Providence  op  school  houses. 

Governor  Slade  wanted  more  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  address  last  evening,  viz :  "  Government  of 
Schools."  He  deemed  tins  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  thai  had,  or  could,  come  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

There  are  too  many  teachers  who  have  no  other 
idea  or  government  than  that  of  mere  force — a  gov- 
ernment appealing  alone  to  fear.  Of  this  government 
the  whip  is  the  instrument— made  effectual  accordiog 
to  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  wields  it.  Mr.  S. 
said  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  tins.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  rod  matt 
be  used.  He  was  far  from  believing  that  it  could  be 
dispensed  with  entirely.  But  those  were  extreme 
cases.  Punishment  should  be  the  strange  work  " 
of  the  teacher. 

The  groat  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  should  be,  to  in- 
duce the  child  to  govern  himself.  This,  said  Mr.  S., 
is  a  point  of  very  great  importance,  independently  of 
securing  obedience  and  maintaining  order  in  school. 
As  a  distinct  branch  of  education,  with  a  reference  to 
the  child's  future  life,  the  instruction  of  self  disci- 
pline is  of  an  importance  that  cannot  be  estimated. 
What  is  a  roan  worth  in  society,  and  what  is  society 
worth,  without  self- government  ?  Our  whole  civil 
structure  rests  on  this  principle.  But  when  is  aelf- 
government  to  be  learned,  if  it  is  neglected  in  early 
life! 

If  yon  cannot  make  the  child  govern  himself,  you 
will  in  vain  attempt  to  govern  him.  You  may  whip 
him, and  he  may  seem  to  be  subdued, and  yet  yonr  point 
may  not  be  gained.  His  heart  may  remain  unsubdued 
still,  and  ready  to  resist  your  authority  upon  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  able  to  do  it  with  impunity. 

Conscience,  said  Mr.  S.,  is  the  great  instrument 
of  self-government ;  and  that  teacher  is  unfit  for  his 
or  her  work,  who  docs  not  understand  this,  and  is  not 
capable  of  making  a  successful  appeal  to  cor 
awakening,  and  giving  activity  to  this  mor 
There  should  be  but  few  rules  in  a  school, — the  great 
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constantly  hep*  before  the  mind  of  the  scholar.— 
Peat's  injunction  is  a  noble  specimen  of  this :  "Chil- 
dren, obey  yoar  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  sight.  " 
He  did  not  say — For  this  is  expedient.  He  had  no 
such  sliding  rule  ss  this.  He  thought  that  children 
wero  capable  of  feeliog  the  force  of  appeals  to  con- 
science ;  and  bethought  right,  for  they  ere  capable 
of  this — far  more  capable  than  is  generally  imagined 
— far  more,  indeed,  than  many  and  most  persona  of 
mature  age  ;  and  if  parents  and  teachers  would  uni- 
versally cultivate  the  consciences  of  children,  by  fre- 
quently appealing  to  their  sense  of  right  aod  wrong, 
and  quickening  that  sense  by  a  judicious  use  of  Bible 
instruction,  we  should  see  a  very  different  race  of  men 


chicanery,— much 
rity,  and  truth. 

But  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  appealing 
to  the  conscience  of  a  child.  There  is  a  stern,  for- 
mal, harsh  way  of  doing  it.  That  is  the  wrong  way. 
Get  the  child's  confidence  and  affection,  and  you  can 
do  almost  anything  with  him.  Without  it,  yoo  can 
do  almost  nothing.  Love  !  How  ready  it  is  to  sub- 
mit, and  obey,  and  work.  Confidence  !  How  it  will 
look  up  to  you,  and  hang  upon  your  words.  Impress 
the  child  with  an  abiding  conviction  that  you  love  him, 
and  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  htm,  snd  ardently  desire 
to  do  him  good,  and  he  will  cling  to  you  like  a  broth- 
er, and  watchfully  anticipate  all  your  wishes.  It  will 
be  his  delight  to  obey  you.  There  are  doubtless  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  they  are  very  rare,  or  rather  would  be, 
if  all  teachers  were  capable  of  putting  into  requisi- 
tion this  powerful  instrument  of  school  government. 

Much,  then,  said  Mr.  S.,  I  had  almost  said  every- 
thing, depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
done.  There  should  be  no  harshness — ao  impatience 
—oo  scolding  ;  but  a  calm,  steady,  firm  self- possess- 
ion, tempered  with  kindness— such  as  shall  secure  at 
once  the  respect  and  love  of  the  child.  The  teacher 
should  possess  and  exhibit  such  qualitiea  of  mind  and 
heart,  that  there  shall  be  a  greatly  constraining  and 
restraining  power  in  bis  very  presence.  I  have,  said 
Mr.  S.,  seldom  been  so  much  impressed  with  this 
power,  as  1  was  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  I  first  saw 
him,  in  1823.  A  gentle  tap  of  his  penknife  upon  the 
ttble,  with  his  calm,  dignified  O-r-d-e-r,  was  generally 
sufficient.  It  was  the  magic  of  his  pretence  thst  pro- 
duced the  effect.  I  have  since  seen  Speakers,  who 
wore  out  mallets  and .  tables,  and  made  themselves 
hoarse,  to  oo  purpose,  bat  to  produce  the  very  disor- 
der which  they  vainly  endeavored  to  suppress. 

The  teacher  must  exhibit  in  himself  all  that  he 
wishes  to  see  in  his  pupils.  There  is  a  mighty  power 
in  example.  All  feel  it — but  children,  especially. — 
They  look  up  to  the  teacher  as  to  a  superior  being, 
aod  unconsciously  find  themselves  imitating  him.  He 
must  therefore  exhibit  an  example  of  self-government, 
if  be  expects  them  to  govern  themaeWcs,— of  consci- 
entiousness, if  he  expects  them  to  be  conscientious,— 
of  order,  if  he  expects  them  to  maintain  it, — of  punc- 
tuality, if  he  would  have  them  punctual, — and  of  sim- 
plicity and  truth,  if  he  would  have  them  simplo  heart- 


ed and  truthful.  He  must,  in  short,  be  before  them, 
always,  what  he  would  have  them  to  be  in  the  school 
and  in  the  world.  There  will  be  greater  power  in 
this  than  in  all  the  rules  and  precepts  ho  can  lay 
down,  if  they  are  contradicted  by  his  own  spirit  and 
conduct;  for  the  children  will  not  believe  a  word  of 
bis  teachings,  if  his  life  does  not  correspond  with 
them.  The  Savior's  power  lay  chiefly  in  his  spotless 
example.  He  was,  himself,  a  constant  illustration 
ef  bis  own  teachings.  Even  Pilate  was  constrained 
to  say,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  him."  Without  this,  his 
teachings  would  have  been  powerless.  What  a  pow- 
er there  was  in  his  presence .'  It  was  his  pure  spirit 
that  shone  out — that  surrounded  him  as  with  a  halo. 
How  the  multitude  hung  upon  his  lips  !  It  was  be- 
cause they  were  unfeigned  lips.  No  guile  was  found 
in  his  mouth,  or  in  his  actions.  He  was  kind,  even 
in  his  rebukes — a  sympathizing,  affectionate  friend- 
commending  himself,  always  and  every  where,  to  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  all. 

Such  should  be  the  teasher.  The  confidence  and 
affection  thus  inspired  will  not  only  enable  him  to 
govern  his  school,  bnt  will  give  him  a  power  over  the 
intellects  of  his  pupils  that  no  other  stimulus  cau  ex- 
ert. Do  you,  said  Mr.  S.,  wish  to  wake  up  mind  f — 
Mako  your  pupils  love  you.  It  will  give  to  the  other 
needful  appliances  for  stimulating  intellect,  a  vastly 
augmented  power.  The  parents  will  not  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  whip  tbeir  children  to  make  them  go  to 
school,  nor  you  to  make  them  learn,  for  they  will 
rather  be  whipped  than  not  go  to  school,  and  not 
learn  what  you  may  thus  make  them  love  to  learn. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Bcrnham  :— The  government  of  schools, 
like  that  of  nations,  must  be  suited  to  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  governed.  I  once  supposed  that  I 
could  govern  any  school  upon  democratic  principles, 
without  resorting  to  severe  measures.  I  succeeded 
in  managing  even  difficult  country  schools  upon  these 
principles.  But  it  was  my  fortune  to  teach  io  one  of 
onr  cities  a  few  years.  I  soon  found  my  democratic 
government  was  fast  degenerating  into  a  monarchical, 
and  that  of  the  most  absolute  kind.  The  object  of 
city  boys  is,  first  to  ascertain  the  character  of  their 
man,  nor  are  they  long  in  doing  this.  They  will  not 
yield  in  many  cases  but  to  force.  There  is  no  way  of 
getting  at  the  heart  but  by  first  scarifying  the  surface. 
Moral  suasion  is  powerless,  until  the  pupil  has  found 
by  experience,  that  "  the  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard."  When  once  such  boys  are  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence they  make  the  very  best  scholars  in  the  world. 
I  would,  in  all  roses,  recommend  the  milder  mode  at 
the  commencement.  Let  corporal  punishment  be  the 
last  resort.  To  know  when  to  resort  to  i:  and  when 
not.  when  to  begin  and  when  to  end,— here  is  wis- 
dom. A  mistake  here  may  be  attended  with  infinite 
results.  I  once  punished  a  boy  for  some  "  daring  of- 
fenee  ;" — in  a  few  days  the  offence  was  repeated. 
1  talked  with  the  boy,  and  intended  at  first  to  repeat 
the  punishment,  but  finally  concluded  to  remit  it. 
The  boy  told  some  of  his  companions  afterwards,  thst 
my  pardoning  ihe  offence,  which  he  acknowledged 
merited  punishment,  had  "fixed  him,"  that  be  never 
would  disobey  me  again.    He  was  a  good  boy  after- 
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wards.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  boy,  in  whose 
breast  Infinite  Goodness  has  not  implanted  the  ele- 
ments of  filial  love,  and  which  cannot,  in  some  way, 
be  reached  and  be  made  a  powerful  ally  of  the  teacher 
in  controling  the  child.  J  knew  a  young  man  (par- 
don me  for  saying  I ;  my  own  experience  is  all  I 
can  vouch  for)  whose  heart  was  hard  and  whose  ways 
were  perverse.  He  was  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
which  would  have  justified  his  expulsion  from  school. 
I  took  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  private* 
)y.  I  said  to  him,  My  son,  you  cannot  know  the  anxi- 
eties of  a  father  for  his  bcj.  Is  it  not  true,  that  your 
father  makes  an  effort  to  support  you  away  from 
home !  He  replied  that  it  was.  Said  I  to  him,  This 
does  not  tell  the  story  of  your  father's  care  for  you  ; 
let  me  tell  you,  that  your  father, — and  1  say  what  I 
know  to  be  true — your  father,  were  it  necessary  to 
make  a  man  of  you,  would  consent  10-day  to  die  for 
you .  His  countenance  fell — after  a  moment's  pause, 
said  he,  if  you  will  let  me  try  again,  you  shall  have 
nn  more  trouble  with  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty-five  years  cannot  be  all  told  in  twenty- 
Jive  days.  We  cannot,  therefore,  within  the  short  apace 
of  five  minutes,  do  any  thing  more  than  merely  refer 
to  some  facts  by  way  of  illostratiou.  The  little  inci- 
dents in  a  teacher's  life  are  not  like  incidents  in  the 
Jive*  of  other  men,  soon  forgotten.  The  little  mortal 
occurrences  attach  themselves  to  immortal  remom- 
branoes, — they  live  with  him,  tbey  are  a  part  of  his 
own  hisiory. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  White  (referred  to  by  Gov.  Slade)  was 
not  altogether  a  difference  of  looks  or  appearance,  but 
in  part,  at  least,  a  difference  of  manner.  They  may, 
it  is  true,  have  looked  differently.  But  he  thought 
the  charm — the  magic  power  of  Mr.  Clay  consisted 
Ynainlv  in  his  perfect  coolness  and  self  possession — io 
his  quiet  manner— to  the  low,  clear  tones  of  his  voice, 
which  reached  every  ear  and  heart.  A  quiet 
manner  is  always  most  impressive,  and  a  low  tone  has 
in  it  the  most  authority.  Orders  given  [in  a  loud, 
boisterous,  or  scolding  tone  are  never  much  regarded. 
If  teachers  would  be  promptly  obeyed,  let  them  avoid 
falling  into  this  hahit, — let  them  keep  cool,  move 
about  the  school  room  quietly,  and  not  talk  too  much 
nor  too  loud.  Mr.  H.  remarked  that  he  had  observed 
that  the  noise  in  a  school  was  usually  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  that  which  Ike  teacher  makes  himself.  If  the 
teacher  is  noisy  and  boisterous,  the  pupils  will  soon 
fall  into  the  same  disagreeable  habit.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  teacher  is  mild^and  gentle, — moves  gen- 
tly, speaks  gently, — his  pupils  will  inevitably  and  al- 
most insensibly  catch  his  manner  and  imbibe  his  spir- 
it. In  governing  a  school,  manner  is  empirically 
matter. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  ono  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  8E8SI0N. 

Convention  met  according  to  adjournment. 

On  motion,  the  question,  "  Is  sufficient  attention 
paid  to  Manners  and  Morals  in  our  School*?  "  was 
called  up. 

Rev:  T.  flux,  of  Vershire,  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion,  but  bis  remarks  have  not  been  received. 


Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  witness  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction  the  increasing  interest  manifest* 
ed  in  this  and  other  States  in  the  cause  of  popolar 
Education. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  true  Education,  or  the  right 
unfolding,  strengthening,  and  directing  of  all  the  hu- 
man powers,  is  of  transcendent  importance  to  poblic 
prosperity  and  individual  welfare. 

3.  Resolved,  That  every  school  District  in  Vermont 
should  furnish  the  means  of  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
cation to  all  the  children  within  its  limits. 

4.  Resolved,  That  to  cherish  institutions  for  the 
universal  education  of  the  young,  is  the  highest  and 
most  important  function  of  a  Republican  government. 

5.  Resolved T  That  as  the  education  of  the  young 
is  considered  an  appropriate  sphere  for  woman,  she  is 
justly  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  education  fur- 
nished to  the  other  sex. 

6.  Resolved,  That  faithful  and  competent  instruc- 
tors of  youth,  are  deserving  of  high  honor  and  re- 
spect, and  should  receive  a  compensation  commensu- 
rate with  their  arduous  duties  and  great  responsibili- 
ties. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  true  policy  of  Vermont  is  to 
raise  up  an  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  noblo  race  of 
men  and  women. 

8.  Resolved,  That  wherever  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity are  carried  out  in  practical  life,  and  sound 
knowledge  is  universally  diffused,  there  is  hope  for 
the  permanency  of  good  institutions,  and  the  unlimit- 
ed improvement  of  the  human  race. 

SCHOOL  JOTJBWAL. 

Mr.  Howard  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  School 
Journal.  He  regarded  this  Journal  as  one  of  the 
best  Educational  papers  he  had  seen,  and  the  cheapest. 
It  should  be  scattered  every  where  among  the  greon 
hills  of  Vermont,  and  be  sent  to  every  cottage  in  the 
State.  It  would  do  more  than  almost  any  thing  else 
towards  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  generally 
to  common  school  education,  and  causing  them  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  subject  of  paramount  importance. 

Mr.  Leach,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  stated  that  Rev. 
Mr.  Rust,  State  Superintendent  of  New  Hampshire, 
wished  a  School  Journal  in  that  Slate,  and  would  he 
glad  to  have  some  measures  adopted  to  have  the  same 
Journal  circulated  in  both  States.  Whereupon,  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Fairbanks, 
R.  S.  Howard,  and  Bishop  &  Tracy,  was  appointed 
to  correspond  with  Mr.  Rust  on  the  subject. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pkrry,  of  Danville,  offered  the  following 
resolution  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be 
presented  to  the  people  of  this  village  for  their  gen- 
erous hospitality  extended  to  its  members  during  its 
session  ;  also  to  the  Choir,  for  their  very  acceptable 
performances, — and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  for  the  use  of  their  house. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Rev. 
C.  Taylor,  and  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  highly  approve  of 
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the  plan  and  execution  of  the  School  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Windsor,  and  that  wc  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  that  they 
make  earnest  effort*  to  place  this  Journal  in  the  hands 
of  every  family  in  our  commonwealth. 

The  Committee  to  coniider  the  expediency  of  call- 
jog  another  Convention  and  making  arrangements,  re- 
ported that  it  is  expedient  that  such  a  Convention  be 
called,  the  lime  and  place  of  which  will  be  made 
known  at  a  future  time. 

Dr.  Wheeler  addressed  the  Convention. 

Voted,  That  the  Convention  approve  of  the  propo- 
sition introduced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ranney,  of  memorial- 
izing the  Legislature  in  the  form  presented. 

The  Convention  then  listened  to  an  address  by  Gov. 
Si.ade,  after  which  it 

Adjourned  without  day. 

Horace  Eaton,  President. 

jnk.I9cT;v>-'-- 

ABSTRACTS  OP  ADDRESSES. 
The  Claims  of  Physical  Education. 

BY  REV.  D.  H.  RANNEY,  OF  DOVER. 

Mr.  Ranney  defined  Education  as  ihc  perfecting  of 
all  the  attributes  of  human  nature,  the  training  up  of  a 
helpless  immortal  being  from  infancy  to  manhood  ; 
from  a  state  of  utter  weakness,  dependence,  and  ig- 
norance, to  one  of  mature  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  strength.  He  went  on  to  show  what  were  the 
consequences  of  cultivating  these  natures  singly; 
and  how  education,  to  be  complete,  must  be  symmet- 
rical and  simultaneous,  with  reference  to  all  man's 
powers,  and  especially  that,  without  physical  cul- 
ture, genius,  intelligence,  and  virtue  became  inert, 
lie  showed  tbe  first  efforts  of  the  child  in  handling  a 
toy,  in  creeping  and  walking,  and  in  uttering  articu- 
late sounds,  to  be  the  primary  rudiments  of  physical 
education.  That  this  education  was  carried  on  still 
farther  in  tho  labors  of  the  field,  in  the  domestic  arts, 
and  in  the  various  trades  and  employments  of  life. 
That  its  perfection  in  some  respects,  was  observed  in 
musical  performances,  and  in  the  enunciation  of  sounds 
by  the  organs  of  speech.  It  was  made  apparent  that 
ibo  law  of  habit,  in  every  thing  so  controlling  on  the 
actions  of  men,  and  which  governs  muscular  effort  on 
the  keys  of  Uie  piano,  or  the  strings  of  the  violin,  and 
in  the  larynx,  in  vocal  music,  is  only  a  developement 
of  physical  education.  The  same  is  Hue  of  grace  in 
manners  and  skill  in  arts. 

He  presented  the  following,  among  others,  as  the 
conditions  of  health  and  perfect  physical  develope- 
ment : — 

1  A  well  regulated  diet.  This  topic  involves  inqui- 
ry into  the  quality,  quantity,  and  manner  of  receiving 
our  food  ;  upon  each  of  which  subdivisions  the  speak- 
er dwelt  in  order.  The  general  law  by  which  diet 
shoold  be  regulated,  was  shown  to  be  that  of  growth 
and  waste.  The  child  must  receive,  for  nutriment, 
such  food,  and  in  such  quantities,  as  will  furnish  all 
the  elements  which  enter  into  his  corporeal  being. — 
Any  deficiency  in  these  elements  will  soon  manifest 


itself  in  some  characteristic  form.  Milk  alone,  of  nil 
articles  of  food,  furnishes  all  these  elements.  This 
is  why  it  is  furnished  to  all  mammifcrous  animals  at 
the  beginning  ;  and  to  children,  by  some  domestic 
quadruped,  after  they  are  turned  off  by  the  natural 
mother.  And  why  they  universally  have  given  them 
such  a  relish  for  it.  Milk,  then,  is  the  appropriate 
food  for  children,  and  wo  should  act  upon  a  principle 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  sacred  writ 
— that  they  should  be  fed  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat  till  they  are  able  to  bear  it.  With  the  adult  on- 
ly, the  law  of  waste  is  to  be  considered  in  the  maltnr 
of  nutrition.  There  can  bo  no  action  without  waste. 
This  is  as  true  in  organic  life  as  in  mechanical  mo- 
lion.  As  tho  revolving  wheel  wears  upon  its  axle, 
and  the  water  drop  upon  the  surface  on  which  it  falls, 
so  action  wastes  away  the  material  of  our  bodies.— 
Nutrition,  in  the  adolt,  has  for  its  object  the  supply 
of  this  waste;  in  the  child,  the  same  supply,  to- 
gether with  the  furnishing  of  the  elements  of  growth. 
And  appetite,  unper verted,  is  nature's  demand  for  this 
needful  supply.  The  speaker  showed  that  the  quan- 
tity of  food  received  should  be  regulated  by  this  law  ; 
and  therefore  would  correspond  to  growth  and  activi- 
ty. And  further,  that  it  should  contain  enough  of 
innutritious  materia)  to  keep  open  and  free  the  organs 
of  digestion.  That  the  excrementary  part  should  bo 
increased  when  there  was  torpor  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, and  diminished  when  its  action  is  too  free.  The 
danger  of  over-eating  when  one  is  not  engaged  in  ac- 
tive pursuits  was  properly  exhibited,  and  the  murder- 
ous custom  of  taxing  the  stomach  irregularly  and  at 
improper  hours  fully  exposed. 

2.  Appropriate  and  seasonable  Exercise.  This  was 
shown  to  promote  waste,  and  therefore  to  quicken  ap- 
petite, and  hasten  tho  process  of  renovation  ;  to  keep 
active  all  of  life's  functions,  and  quicken  the  vital 
powers.  It  establishes  more  active  nutrition,  and 
thus  increases  tho  power  and  size  of  all  the  organs 
and  limbs  of  the  body.  It  was  shown  that  exercise 
should  be  vigorous,  but  moderate,  and  not  contin'.ed 
to  lassitude  and  exhaustion  ;  for  thus  it  would  defeat 
the  end  in  view.  That  it  should  uot  be  taken  imme- 
diately before  or  after  a  meal ;  because  it  will  tend  the 
blood  and  nervous  energy  to  the  surface  and  extremi- 
ties, and  the  stomach  he  taken  at  disadvantage.  The 
period  most  favorable  is  the  morning,  when  the  air  is 
pure  and  invigorating  and  free  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  noonday  and  the  damps  of  evening.  It  should 
engage  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Exercise  that 
is  lucrative  or  diverting  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  pleas- 
urable. 

3.  Attitudes.  An  erect  posture,  in  sitting  or  walk- 
ing, is  necessary  to  the  free  action  of  the  chest  and 
of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  Neglect, 
in  this  respecl.is  the  fruitful  source  of  spinal  curva- 
tures, crooked  limbs,  sloping  shoulders,  and  attendant 
weaknesses  and  irregularities  so  common  in  this  age 
of  false  refinement.  These  evils  may  be  avoided — 
A  correct  habit  may  be  as  easily  confirmed  as  a  wrong 
one.  And  wo  should  remember  that  nut  only  defor- 
mity but  disease  are  the  result  of  neglect. 

4.  Dress.  In  youth  the  skin  is  more  vigorous  in 
constitution  than  in  earlier  or  more  advanced  years. 
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Henoe  it  will  endure,  with  impunity,  greater  expo- 
sure. The  child  may  be  accustomed  to  light  cloth- 
tog  and  sudden  changes  and  not  suffer  by  it.  He  may 
thus  be  inured  to  exposure,  and  benefitted  by  it.  If 
one  is  more  delicate,  he  must  be  dealt  with  more  ten- 
derly, but  this  is  the  period  when  weaknesses  may  and 
should  be  removed,  and  when  by  a  careful  and  gradu- 
al subjecting  him  to  trial,  he  may  be  prepared  for  sub- 
sequent exposures  and  hardships. 

Open  and  light  dresses,  thin  shoes,  and  other  fash- 
ionable follies  received  their  due  share  of  attention  ; 
and  particularly  tight  lacing,  and  other  artificial  res- 
traints upon  the  free  and  natural  action  of  the  mu&clcs 
and  vital  organs.  Woolens  were  shown  to  be  the 
best  fabrics  for  wearing  apparel,  from  their  warmth, 
porosity,  and  gentle  irritation  on  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

The  speaker  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  necessity 
of  a  pure  atmosphere.  But  as  this  subject  was  so 
fully  discussed  in  other  remarks  reported,  his  sugges- 
tions are  here  omitted. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  observed  that  more  attentiou 
should  be  given,  by  parents  and  teachers,  to  this  sub* 
ject,  and  that  Physiology  should  be  introduced  as  a 
study  into  our  Academies  and  Seminaries  of  learning. 
That  every  one  should  learn  for  himself  the  facts  and 
principles  on  which  the  science  of  health  is  based. — 
Jt  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  public  attention  is 
now  being  turned  to  the  perfecting  of  human  nature  ; 
to  the  making  of  man,  in  all  his  powers  and  faculties 
all  he  may  become  in  this,  at  least,  imperfect  state  of 
existence.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  man's  fall 
was  not  one  merely  of  a  physical  character,  that  his 
corruption  is  not  merely  a  corruption  of  manners.  If 
it  were  so,  he  might  be  restored  peifectly  by  earthly 
training.  It  might  truthfully  be  Baid  that  if  he  ab- 
stained from  meats,  he  and  his  offspring,  for  a  suffi- 
cient period,  ho  might  lire  to  the  age  of  the  Anlede- 
luviana.  And  that  if  we  schooled  ourselves  to  con- 
tinency,  wc  should  become  perfectly  pure  in  habits, 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  with  no  reference  to  the  grace 
of  God,  which  alone  bringcth  salvation.  And  thus 
man  presents  tho  novel  and  unlooked  for  spectacle  of 
returning  to  his  Eden  state  by  the  path  he  went  out. 
Many  have  been  the  attempts  of  such  as  discard  the 
doctrine  of  humau  depravity,  to  discover  and  bring 
out  this  true  man,  this  model  mortal.  The  earth  has 
been  ransacked  in  vain  to  find  him,  and  when  the  ea- 
ger expectant  has  returned  wearied  and  disheartened 
from  his  fruitless  search,  he  has,  in  the  extremity, 
sought  to  produce,  by  the  application  of  his  favorite 
but  utopean  rules,  the  being  upon  whom  he  would 
gaze.  But  alas  we  have  not,  and  we  may  not  see  on 
earth,  a  being  in  mortal  form,  begotten  in  Adam's 
likeness,  upon  whom  appears  the  first  finish  of  the 
Great  Architect's  hand.  And  no  adorning  we  can 
give  our  children,  can  restore  them  to  man's  original 
glory.  To  say  the  least,  the  law  of  descent  has  left 
on  e«ery  individual  of  an  apostate  race,  the  evidence 
of  a  fallen  creature.  And  man  cannot  be  brought 
hack  to  the  perfection  even  of  physical  development, 
till  all  the  restraints  of  a  perverted  taste  ate  taken  off, 
all  the  influences  of  an  irregular  life  removed,  and 
the  legitimate  tendencies  of  deformity  and  impotency 


to  hereditarily  propogate  themselves,  have  been  fully 
escaped.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  ;  all  that  love  for 
our  children  and  delight  in  the  welfare  of  mankind 
can  prompt,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Him  "  who  is  tho 
resurrection  and  the  life  ;  "  believing  that  man's 
physical  regeneration  is  to  be  consummated  at  the  res- 
urrection of  the  just,  when  "  this  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  be  swallowed  up 
of  life." 

The  Claims  of  Common  Schools. 

BY  ROGER  S.  HOWARD,  OF  TI1ETFORD,  VT. 

Mr.  H.  began  by  alluding  to  a  New  England  farm- 
er, who  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  We  fiud  it  diffi- 
cult here  to  raise  large  crops,  and  we  therefore  build 
churches  and  school-houees,  and  raise  men."  This 
was  a  noble  sentiment,  and  happily  expressed.  The 
church  and  the  school-house — the  Christian  religion 
and  the  free  school  system — have  made  New  Eng- 
land mainly  what  she  is,  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
They  had  given  her  a  comparatively  intelligent  and 
virtuous  population,  and  had  laid  deep  and  broad  the 
foundations  of  her  greatness  and  prosperity. 

Ha  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  natural  qualities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont.  In  physical  energy, 
mental  vigor,  and  manly  independence,  the  Green 
Mountaineers  are,  he  thought,  a  match  for  any  body 
the  world  over.  Oiher  Slates  may  have  earned  the 
process  of  cultivation  and  refinement  somewhat  far- 
ther, bot  nowhere  could  there  be  found  a  belter  or  a 
richer  original  material.  To  work  and  to  polish  this 
material,  he  said,  wis  sorely  the  policy,  and  should 
be  the  pride,  of  onr  own  beautiful  State. 

In  presenting  som*  of  the  claims  of  Common 
Schools,  (he  should  not  attempt  to  speak  of  them  all, 
for  their  name  was  legion,  and  the  time  would  fail 
him,)  he  asked  the  attention  of  the  audience,  for  a 
few  momenta,  to  the  origin  and  the  object  of  the  sys- 
tem itself. 

The  free  school  system  had  its  origin,  he  thought, 
in  tho  teachings  of  Christianity— in  that  deep  love  of 
liberty,  and  in  those  great  principles  of  essential 
equality  and  univorsal  brotherhood,  so  beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  enforced  by  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  teaches  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  free  school  system 
is  based  upon  the  same  Christian  principle  of  equal 
rights ;  and  asserts  and  practically  maintains  that  ev- 
ery child,  however  humble,  has  a  claim  to  a  good, 
substantial  education,  and  is  entitled  to  its  full  share 
in  the  great  heritage  of  knowledge  and  of  tbonght. 

The  system  was  modern  in  its  date.  The  nations 
of  antiquity  had  nothing  like  it.  On  the  broad  map 
of  the  past,  we  could  see  here  and  there  a  few  radiant 
points.  But  they  were  only  points.  They  were 
like  the  green  oases  of  the  desert— or  raiher  like  link 
islands  of  light  in  an  ocean  of  darkness.  In  the  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  ma)  see  a  few  brief 
and  brilliant  periods  of  learning, "when  education  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  But  it  was 
the  education  of  the  few,  not  that  of  the  many, — the 
education  of  the  rich,  not  that  of  the  poor.  The 
wisest  sages  and  statesmen  of  antiquity  never  dreamed 
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of  educating  the  masses  of  the  people.   This  was 
a  Christian  idea ;  firat  fully  developed  and  carried 
out  by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  evidently  believed 
with  a  great  statesman,  that  "  human  happiness  has* 
no  perfect  security  but  freedom,  freedom  none  but 
virtue,  virtue  none  bat  knowledge  ;  and  neither  free- 
dom, nor  virtue,  nor  knowledge,  has  any  vigor  or  im- 
mortal hope  except  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion." 

The  object  of  the  free  school  system  was  to  furnish 
to  all  the  children  of  the  community,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  the  means  of  a  good,  substantial  education. 

He  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  the  enlarged 
benevolence  of  the  system,  the  grandour  of  its  original 
eonception,  and  the  greatness  of  its  practical  benefits. 
It  carries  the  light  of  knowledge  into  the  cottage  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  into  the  mansion  of  the  rich. 

Common  Schools  arc  gTeat  Icvelers ;  but  unlike 
some  modern  levelers— self-styled  reformers— uAo 
would  divide  the  world  every  Saturday  night— u  alike 
these,  the  Common  Schools  level  up,  and  not  down. 

In  the  first  place.  Common  Schools  have  strong 
claims  upon  the  rich,  the  well-edocated,  and  the  in- 
noential.    Without  the  support  and  patronage  of 
these  classes,  these  schools  can  never  become  what 
they  ought  to  be,  the  best  schools  of  their  grade. 
They  will  be,  in  fact,  schools  for  the  poor,  and,  as  a 
natural  and  almost  necessary  consequence,  poor 
schools.    But  let  all  classes  cordially  unite  to  sustain 
them,— let  the  rich  and  the  influential  support  them 
by  their  money  .and  patronise  them  by  sending  to  them 
ineir  children,  and  they  will  soon  become  the  beat  and 
cheapest  schools,— good  enough  for  the  richest,  and 
cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  man  in  the  community, 
rhisposiiion  was  supported  by  a  great  variety  of  facts 
and  illustrations,  tending  to  show  that  this  mode  of 
educating  children  was  the  most  expedient,  the  most  «s 
pelican,  and  the  most  economical. 
He  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  our  Common 
ehools  upon  the  Legislature.    In  onr  country,  the 
people  are,  in  fact,  the  sovereigns.    Through  the 
ballot-box,  they  create  and  control  the  government. 
They  make  and  ucmake  the  laws.   Our  free  republi- 
cs institutions  rest  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
orthe  people.   Hence  the  duty  of  the  government 
«<>  sustain  and  cherish  the  free  schools,  which  en- 
Hghfeo  and  elevate  tbo  masses  of  the  people.  And 
the  lime  is  not  distant  when  no  man,  or  partv  of  men, 
w»ll  dare  oppose  this  doctrine.   The  people  are  be- 
finning  to  understand  their  true  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter of  common  school  education.    A  great  change  in 
Public  opinion  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years. 
-Men  are  beginning  to  see  more  clearly  the  connection 
b«ween  light  and  liberty  .-intelligence  and  success 
»«  life,  and  that  for  a  child  knowledge  is  the  safest 
•nrestment  and  ihebest  inheritance. 

Common  Schools,  he  8aid,  were  the  people's  Col- 
lege. In  them  nine  tenths  of  the  people  get  all  the 
P«W,c  education  they  ever  receive.  I„  ,hom  many 
ol  our  greatest  men  were  educated.  Washington, 
»«d  Franklin,  and  Sherman,  and  Clay,  and  Cass,  and 
Coram,  and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names  would  fill 
>  relume,  and  whose  famo  is  the  common  properly  of 
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the  nation,  received  all  their  school  education-erad 
■■tod  if  I  may  so  speak-from  the  Common  Schools. 
In  these  schools  w.ll  be  educated  most  of  our  farmers 
and  our  teachers,  our  mechanics  and  our  merchants 
our  juror,  and  our  judges,  our  statesmen,  our  orators 
our  theologians-those  who  make  our  laws,  and  those 
who  mlnia,er  at  our  altars  ;  in  short,  ,he  great  ma, 
of  those,  who  hereafter  under  God  shall  form  the 
character,  control  the  councils,  and  direct  the  desti- 
nies of  our  great  republic.    Have  they  rot  then  strong 
claims  upon  the  support  and  sympathies  of  every  pat- 
not,  philanthropist,  and  Christian  ? 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  had  always  been  an 
ardent— almost  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  natural 
scenery.   On  a  calm  summer's  day,  he  loved  to  stand 
upon  the  beach  and  look  out  upon  the  broad  blue 
ocean  stretching  away  like  immensity.    He  loved  to 
look  upon  that  same  ocean,  when  lashed  into  fury  by 
the  tempest  in  its  wrath,  and  listen  to  its  choral  an- 
them  gomg  op  to  heaven  like  the  voice  of  many 
waters.    He  loved  the  bold  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
our  own  beautiful  State.   Ho  loved  to  look  upon ,  hill 
and  valley  and  sweetly-flowing  stream,  all  radiant 
with  the  smiles  of  God, -upon  the  quiet  lake  reflect- 
ing from  its  mirror  surface  the  surrounding  landscape, 
and  upon  the  laughing  rivulet,  leaping  down  the 
mountain  side,  like  a  line  of  light,  singing  and  re- 
joicing on  its  way  like  a  thing  of  life. 

But  he  loved  more  and  letter  the  lowly  district  school 
house,  where  the  humblest  child  of  the  obscurest  peasant 
mtghl  be  educated— might  be  made  a  good  citizen,  an 
intelligent  virtuous,  and  honest  man. 


The  Duties  of  Parents  in  relation  to 
Schools. 

BY  MR.  C  NOBTHKND,  OF  SALEM,  MASS. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  good  school 
houses  and  suitable  accommodations  for  their  children. 

It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  many  a  youthful  mind  has 
acquired  an  unconquerable  dislike,  and  even  dread  of 
school  and  everything  pertaining  thereto,  from  the 
unpleasantness,  inconvenience,  and  dreariness  which 
combined  to  form  its  first  impressions,  ft  is  equally 
true  that  suffering,  sickness  and  death  have  often  re- 
sulted from  ill  constructed  bouses  and  from  a  total 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  ventilation. 

A  school  house  should  bo  placed  on  some  pleasant 
spot,  have  ample  play-ground  well  supplied  with  or- 
namental  trees  and  shubbery.  The  house  should  be 
commodious,  well  furnished,  and  well  ventilated. 
The  scats  and  desks  should  be  constructed  with  a  par- 
lien  lav  regard  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
pupils. 

2.  Parents  should  provide  good  Teachers. 
A  Teacher's  influence  over  tho  tender  and  susceptible 
minds  of  the  young  is  very  great,  and  parents  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of  those  to  whose  care 
the  schools  are  entrusted.  The  teacher's  whole  life, 
his  deportment  and  conversation  should  bo  such  as 
may  bo  safely  imitated.  He  should  he  a  pattern  of 
all  that  is  desirable.    But  to  secure  and  retain  the 
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services  of  such  teachers,  parents  most  be  willing  to 
pay  liberally  and  cheerfully  ;  for  while  a  really  poor 
instructor  is  worse  than  useless,  a  really  good  one  is 
"  above  all  price." 

3.  Parents  should  confide  in  the  teacher  and  sustain 
him  in  every  suitable  way. 

The  teacher  is  often  placed  in  a  trying  situation  and 
he  needs  the  sympathies  and  cooperation  of  parents. 
They  may  do  much  to  sustain  him  in  all  his  plans  and 
to  cheer  him  under  all  his  trials.  They  should  not 
expect  him  to  teach  too  much  but  they  should  encour- 
age their  children  to  be  diligent  and  persevering. 
Parents  and  teachers  should  labor  together  in  their 
endeavors  to  secure  application  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils. 

4.  Parents  should  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in 
cultivating  habits  of  courtesy  and  true  politeness. 

More  attention  should  bo  devoted  to  these  particu- 
lars. The  rising  generation  is  becoming  too  reckless, 
— manifest  too  little  respect  for  reverence  and  age. 
Let  children  be  well  trained  in  habits  of  true  polite- 
ness and  civility  and  they  will  become  better  scholars 
in  every  respect ;  they  will  be  more  studious,  more 
happy,  more  obedient,  more  orderly. 

5.  Parents  should  manifest  a  respect  for  the  teach- 
er and  a  confidence  in  him,  in  the  presence  of  their 
children. 

Nothing  will  do  so  much  injury  to  a  school  as  the 
habit  of  finding  fault  with,  and  speaking  disparaging- 
ly of  the  teacher,  at  the  fireside.  Children  will  feel 
hut  little  respect  for  him  of  whom  their  parents  speak 
in  terras  of  disrespect. 

C.  Parents  should  not  expect  too  much  of  teachers. 

Parents  naturally  desire  their  children  to  rank  high 
io  scholarship  and  deportment,  and  are  loo  ready  to 
censure  the  teacher  if  they  do  not.  But  let  parents 
remember  that  sometimes  the  best  directed  efforts  of 
the  best  of  teachers  will  prove  of  no  effect  upon  some 
pupils. 

7.  Parents  should  be  willing  to  have  their  children 
thoroughly  instructed. 

Some  parents  are  so  anxious  to  have  their  children 
attend  to  a  multiplicity  of  studies  that  they  censure 
that  teacher  who  makea  thoroughness  of  instrucliou 
more  prominent  than  variety  of  studies.  This  is 
wrong ;  it  is  better  to  teach  well,  than  to  teach  many 
things. 

If  parents  and  teachers  will  labor-  with  union  of 
feeling  and  singleness  of  purpose  they  may  accom- 
plish much  good  and  secure  for  the  rising  generation 
invaluable  blessings. 


The  State  Educational  Convention. 

Tn  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Slate  Educa- 
tional Convention,  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  fiud 
this  number  entirely  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting.  We  have  never  issued  a  number  which  we 
considered  so  valuable  to  Vermont,  as  this.  It  em- 
bodies the  views  of  many  experienced  teachers  and 
other  intelligent  friends  of  education  on  a  variety  of 
subject  of  the  first  importance.  It  deserves  the  care- 
ful attention  of  every  teacher  and  parent.  The  ab- 
stracts of  lectures  and  discussions  have  been  mostly 
prepared  by  the  speakers  themselves,  and  will  be 


found  to  embody  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  tittle 
space.  We  have  to  regret  the  failure  of  some  gentle- 
men to  furnish  the  materials  expected  of  them,— es- 
pecially Mr.  Burnham  of  Manchester,  whose  very 
excellent  Address  on  School  Government  ought  by  all 
means  in  some  way  to  come  before  the  public.  It 
has  beeo  thought  better  not  to  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  these  cases  by  any  such  imperfect  oollins 
as  '.he  few  notes  taken  at  the  time  would  enable  one  to 
prepare.  Such  Addresses  as  those  of  Rev.  A. 
Brown  and  President  Wheeler,  for  instance,  it 
would  be  useless,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  represent  by 
any  hearer's  report. 


The  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist 

This  sheet  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  who  are 
not  subscribers.   To  such  we  have  to  say 

1.  That  it  is  the  plan  of  the  paper  to  devote  the 
first  eight  pages  of  each  number  lo  education,  and  the 
other  eight  pages  io  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and 
Domestic  Economy. 

2.  That,  when  taken  in  packages  of  1G  or  more,  it 
is  the  cheapest  paper  of  the  kind  any  h  here  published. 
See  Terms,  below. 

3.  That  the  volume  begins  with  the  May  number, 
and  can  still  be  furnished  complete. 

4.  That  a  few  copies  of  the  first  volume,  neatly 
done  up  in  paper  covora,  with  title  page  and  index. 

be  furnished  at  50  cents ;  or  to  teachers  who  or- 

50  cent*  for  both. 


Report  on  School  Houses.  The  Appendix  to 
the  Report  on  School  Jretues,  published  in  the  A  ugust 
number  of  this  Journal,  should  have  been  credited  to 
Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  iu  Rhode  Island.  The  omission  of  the  credit 
was  doubtless  inadvertent  on  the  pa.it  of  the  Commit- 
tee. The  document  from  which  the  extracts  were 
taken  originally  appeared  in  the  Connecticut  School 
Journal,  and  is  now  embodied  in  a  handsome  volume 
— School  Architecture— a  most  excellent  book, 
prepared  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  pub- 
lished by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  A  copy 
ought  to  be  in  every  school  district. 
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In  regard  to  the  approaching  winter  schools  it  is 
probable  that  a  false  short-sighted  economy  wilt  be 
adopted.  Such  has  been  the  case,  lime  oat  of  mind, 
in  most  districts.  It  would  be  well  to  examine  the 
matter  a  little. 

It  is  an  obvious  principle  in  all  busiuess  that,  where 
a  considerable  investment  has  been  already  made,  sny 
trifling  additional  expenditure  necessary  to  the  best 
success,  ought  to  be  cheerfully  incurred.  If  one,  for 
instance,  has  purchased  a  thousand  young  fruit  trees, 
true  economy  would  require  all  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  the  transplanting  well  done. 
Five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  cents,  if  need  be,  additional, 
spent  in  setting  out,  might  make  a  difference  of  years 
in  bringing  the  trees  into  bearing,  and  of  half  in  the 
annual  value  of  the  crop  for  a  long  time  after, — all 
the  difference,  in  fact,  between  a  very  profitable  in- 
Testmenl,  and  one  next  to  a  total  loss.  In  the  Dairy, 
after  all  the  expense  of  cows,  feeding,  milking,  &c. 
&c,  to  get  any  butter  at  all — butter  that  would  sell 
for  12  cents— good  economy  requires  the  little  addi- 
tional care  and  expense  necessaiy  to  make  the  butter 
worth  18  or  25  cents. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  our  District  Schools. 
There  are  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  perhaps,  in* 
vested  in  a  school  house.  It  may  answer  its  purposes 
tolerably  well.  But  the  addition  of  $25  or  $50 
more  to  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  make  everything — 
warmth,  ventilation,  arrangement,  furniture — as  it 
should  be,  might  make  the  house  worth  twice  as 
touch,  considered  as  a  means  of  education, — twice 
as  muoh  every  year,  tor  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  Teacher  roust  be  hired.  You  must  give  him, 
say,  including  board,  $  15  a  month  at  least.  Then 
you  most  furnish  wood,  a  hoase  in  which  to  keep  the 
school,  books,  paper,  the  time  of  your  children. — 
None  of  these  expenditures  can  you  possibly  avoid  if 
you  have  a  school  at  all.  The  whole  expense,  for  a 
school  of  30  scholars,  for  four  months,  cannot  possi- 
My  be  leas  than  150  to  $200, — economise  on  every 
hand  as  much  as  you  may.  But  here  is  another 
teacher,  of  superior  qualifications,  who  may  be  had, 
say  for  5  or  $10  a  month  more.  He  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  preparing  himself.  He  has  given  time 
and  money,  for  whieh  he  may  justly  expect  a  return 
i*> hijrher  wages;  and  he  is  so  prepared,  that  under 
his  management  a  school  of  four  months  will  do  twice 
as  much  Iti  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 


trict.  The  school  will  bo  actually  worth  twice  as 
much,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  interested  in 
it.  This  is  no  extravagant  supposition.  It  is  what 
every  one  who  has  observed  the  results  under  differ- 
ent teachers  to  any  considerable  extent,  must  have 
often  seen.  Indeed  the  difference  is  often  (ar  greater. 
Now  in  this  caso  the  school  kept  by  iho  superior, 
teacher  would  coat  20  or  $40  more  than  that  of  tuo 
poor  one.  Dut,  supposing  that  of  the  poor  one  to  bo 
worth  $  200,  that  of  the  good  one  would,  on  iheaup* 
position,  be  quite  aa  well  worth  $400  ;  while  the  ac- 
tual additional  cost  would  be  oaly  $  10— or  perhaps 
half  that.  The  District  would  therefore  get  tbc  value 
of  $200  by  expending  $40,  or  less,  in  addition  to 
what  it  must  neceeaarily  expend,  in  order  to  have  a 
school  at  all.  Yet  in  this  estimate  we  have  not  taken 
into  account  one  of  the  most  important  considerations 
that  deseive  a  glace  in  the  calculation, — we  mean  the 
value  of  the  scholar's  time  ia  future  years.  If  a  boy 
can  learn  when  twelve  years  old  under  one  teacher, 
what  undor  another  would  be  delayed  to  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  haa,  ia  the  first  pUot,  ii 
that  knowledge  as  so  much  oapital,  in  use  aod 
ululating  from  year  to  year  ;  then,  the  advantage  of 
having  made  the  acquisition  rapidly  and  well,  whieh 
is  worth  as  much  aa  the  acquisition  itself ;— and  ft* 
nally,  the  time,  when  older,  for  other  purposes. 

As  to  the  scholars, — you  are  at  the  expense  of  the 
school,  whether  your  children  attend  it  every  day,  or 
only  half  the  time  ;  whether  they  are  famished  with 
all  necessary  books,  die.,  or  not.  A  wise  economy 
requires  that  you  should  allow  no  school  houroe 
school  privilege  to  be  wasted.  Your  ohildreo  should 
bo  there  every  day,  and  in  season.  If  the  nchool  for 
30  scholars  is  worth  $-100  for  four  months,  it  is  then 
worth  about  I  t  cents  a  day  for  each  scholar.  How 
many  parents  there  are  who  would  by  no  means  waste 
that  amount  to  any  other  way,  but  who  yet,  for  any 
Hiding  cause,  allow  their  children  to  lose  day  after 
I  day  of  precious  school  time  ! — precious,  because  this 
pecuniary  estimate  makes  no  approach  to  ascertaining 
its  real  value,  ilow  many,  loo,  for  want  of  a  book 
that  would  coat  a  shilling,  loso  half  the  benefit  of 
tho  school  for  weeks  together,— lose  what  aeteeliy 
costs,  at  a  cash  estimate,  several  dollars  ! 

We  mention  these  particulars,  and  use  such  pecu- 
niary estimates,  not  liecause  a  good  school  is  to  bo 
thus  properjy  estimated,  hut  merely  to  induce  cms 
readers  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  to  see  how  a 
given  amount  of  money,  or  its  equivalent,  may  he 
made  to  do  the  most  towarda  securiog  a  good  educa- 
tion in  our  common  schools.   Lei  the  whole  subject 
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be  examined— take  op  item  by  item,  and  extend  your 
calculations  o?er  a  aeries  of  years.— and  nothing  can 
he  more  plain  than  tbat  good  school  houses,  good 
fires,  good  furoitoie,  good  books  (and  new  ones  every 
year,  and  every  month,  if  better)  and  the  best  teach- 
ers,— are  beyond  all  comparison  the  cheapest  in  the 
end  ;  and  that  to  fail  in  providing  any  of  these,  on  the 
groond  of  expense,  would  be  the  exact  kind  of  econ- 
omy that  withholdtth  more  than  is  meet,  and  yet  eometh 


the  building,  in  order  that  tbe  teacher  might  give 
practical  lessons  on  kindness  to  animals. 

Every  mother  has  felt  ihe  want,  the  pressing,  cry 
ing  want  of  interesting  employment  for  her  young 
children  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  few  ever  think  of 
exerting  themselves  to  supply  the  deficiency.  "Moth- 
er! mother!  what  shall  I  do  1 "  is  the  universal  la- 
mentation of  childhood.  Tho  only  remedy  that  «ug- 
gests  itself  is  packing  off  to  school ;  and  for  this  pur- 


Forth* 

Moral  Education. 

NO.  IX. 

Physical  and  Intellectual  Employment.   There  is  a 
principle  or  peculiarity  in  human  nature,  hitherto  too 
much  neglected,  though  really  of  great  importance  in 
moral  education.    By  some  metaphysicians  it  is  call- 
ed  activity,  or  tbe  desire  for  action.   This  is  the  grand 
moving  power  which  excites  to  every  species  of  im- 
provement.  Without  it,  man  would  be  dull  and  slog- 
gish  ;  society  would  make  no  progress.    It  is  aptly 
expressed  by  the  old  proyerb,  »  When  tbe  Devil  finds 
a  man  idle,  be  quickly  sets  him  to  work."  Without 
some  object  on  which  to  exercise  its  powers,  the  mind 
preys  on  itself,  and  becomes  wretched.   Hence  the 
numerous  games  and  amusemenls  devised  by  young 
people  to  occupy  their  vacant  hours.    Wow  if  all  these 
pastimes  were  of  an  innocent  nature,  children  might 
safely  be  allowed  to  select  such  as  were  most  agree- 
able  to  themselves.   But  every  one  knows  tbat  this 
is  not  the  ease.    Many  of  their  amusements  are  of  a 
gambling  character,  or  at  least  tbeir  tendency  is 
strongly  in  that  direction.    It  is  important,  then,  that 
the  young,  more  especially  boys,  should  be  encourag- 
ed to  follow  innocent  sports,  and  be  warned  of  tbe 
danger  attendant  on  tbe  others.    Simple  prohibitions 
will  seldom  bare  a  good  effect.   The  appetite  of 
youth  is  too  apt  to  be  wheited  by  denial.   Let  nothing 
be  done  to  tempt  to  a  deceit  that  might  corrupt  the 
fountain  of  truth,  tbe  well-epiing  of  all  that  is 
Nothing  can  have  a  worse  moral 
concealment.   A  youth  of  a  frank, 
open  disposition,  one  who  never  seeks  to  hide  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  can  hardly  go  wronjr.  But 
when  the  frankness  and  artlessness  of  a  child  is  des- 
troyed, when  once  he  has  begun  to  fear  his  guardian 
or  teacher,  to  hide  from  his  eye,  be  is  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  all  manner  of  wickedness,  fn- 
1  of  loading  youth,  then,  with  dogmatic  probi- 
bilious,  let  every  facility  be  given  for  innocent  pas. 
times,  and  see  that  they  distinctly  understand  why  we 
wish  them  to  avoid  the  others.   Thus  we  shall  ac- 
quire their  confidence.   They  will  feel  that  it  ts  not 
their  amusement,  not  their  happiness  to  which  we  ate 
opposed,  hot  exactly  the  reverse.  Let  tho  play  ground 
around  the  school- house,  then,  be  well  supplied  with 
facilities  for  gymnastic  exercises.    Let  a  small  spot 
be  cultivated  for  flowers,  to  inspire  a  taste  for  simple 
t  of  this  nature,  and  to  wean,  in  some  de- 
rrosser  propensities.    And  it  miRht  be 
in-box,  oi  a  dove-cot, 


I  if  a 


pose  districts  are  divided  and  subdivided,  omil  the 
means  for  keeping  a  good  school  are  completely  frit- 
tered away.  And  what  benefit  is  derived  from  thus 
placing  a  school-bouse  at  every  man's  door «  None 
whatever.  The  practice  is  prejudicial  to  the  young 
child  himself.  He  suffers  both  in  health  and  in  intel- 
lect. And  it  is  seriously  annoying,  both  to  the  teach- 
er and  tho  other  pupils.  It  is  full  time  that  this  evil 
was  abated  by  law.  The  school- house  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  converted  into  a  nursery. 

Why  cannot  parents  provide  a  few  wooden  blocks 
for  the  amusement  of  their  children  st  home,  or  allow 
them  a  few  square  feet  of  ground  for  a  garden?  It 
would  be  better  still  if  the  child  could  be  furnished 
with  some  amusement  in  the  form,  or  under  the  name 
of  labor.  No  matter  whether  it  be  profitable  or  un- 
profitable. Tbe  object  is  to  afford  employment,  and  to 
impress  on  the  child  the  idea  that  labor  is  both  profit- 
able and  honorable.  And  for  this  purpose  it  should 
be  conferred  as  a  favor  or  privilege.  It  will  soon  be 
viewed  in  this  light  if  the*  child  be  properly  encour- 
aged to  perseverance  as  a  manly  effort,  and  never 
urged  to  weariness.  There  is  no  more  powerful  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  society,  than  tbe  false,  de- 
grading ideas  of  labor  that  we  have  derived  Irom  our 
European  ancestry.  Young  people,  it  is  admitted, 
commit  more  faults  from  thoughtlessness  than  from 
evil  intent.  Want  of  reflection  leads  children  astray 
much  oftener  than  want  ot  principle.  Still,  if  this 
subject  were  closely  examined,  it  would  be  found,  that 
more  moral  evil  arises  from  the  diead  or  shame  of  la- 
bor, than  from  all  other  causes  put  together.  Surely 
it  is  full  time  that  an  effort  were  made  to  stop  this 
growing  evil  in  our  land. 

Love.  The  subject  of  these  essays  swells  upon  my 
hand.  But  as  it  is  time  tbey  were  brought  to  a  close, 
I  shall  make  this  my  last  topic,  reserving  one  more 
number  for  a  recapitulation. 

There  are  some  truths  which  rarely  if  over  suggest 
ihemselvca  to  tbe  uncultivated  mind,  and  yet,  when 
once  mentioned,  they  are  so  completely  in  accordance 
with  our  best  feelings,  that  their  forco  and  authority 
is  at  once  admitted,  without  tbe  slightest  resort  to 
logical  reasoning.  The  power  of  love  is  one  of 
these. 

««  Love,"  says  President  Dwight,  ««  constitutes 
tho  whole  moral  character  of  God."#  It  is  now  near- 
ly two  thousand  years  siuoe  tbe  Great  Teacher  pro- 
claimed that  evil  could  only  be  overcome  with  good. 
But,  alas  !  how  few,  even  of  his  professed  followers, 
have  practical  faith  in  his  doctrine.  We  still  go  on,  as 
perversely  aa  evor,  trying  to  overcome  evil  with  evil, 

•Dwigbfa  Theology,  quot«U  in  Webnci '«  Quarto  Dio- 
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with  the  worst  results,  as  the  condition  of  things 
plainly  testifies. 

To  love  others,  says  Mrs.  Child,  is  greater  happi- 
ness than  to  be  beloved  by  them.  To  do  good  is 
more  blessed  than  to  receive.  The  desire  to  be  be- 
loved is  ever  restless  and  unsatisfied  ;  bat  the  love 
that  flows  upon  others  is  a  perpetaal  well-spring  from 
on  high.  This  source  of  happiness  is  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  amiable  Mary  Howitt  has  a  simi- 
lar sentiment.  We  do  ourselves,  says  she,  more  good 
by  little  acts  of  kindness  than  even  the  person  we 
oblige.  That  singular  enthusiast,  Swedenborg,  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  in  a  manner  still  more  forcible. 
What  shall  be  our  reward,  says  he,  for  loving  our 
neighbors  at  ourselves  in  this  life  ?  That,  when  we 
become  angels,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  love  him  better 
than  ourselves. 

If  these  sentiments  be  true,  and  what  heart  is  there 
that  docs  not  respond  to  them,  how  important  that 
ihey  should  be  held  out  to  children,  and  elucidated  by 
examples  that  will  bring  them  home  to  their  bosoms! 
and  what  is  still  better,  as  is  so  often  done  in  the 
school  books  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  that 
those  ideas  should  be  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  pupils  themselves  by  suitable  questions  ! 

Dymond. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Bradbury,  who  is  in  Germany  for  the 
purpose  of  musical  improvement,  gives  in  the  N.  Y. 
Evsngelist,  memoranda  of  his  visits  to  the  schools. 
The  following  relates  to  one  of  the  public  schools  in 
Leipxic : — 

"  Dr.  V.  accompanied  me  to  Herr  Ged hard's  class 
of  girls,  pupils  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Herr 
Gedbard  exchanged  a  few  words,  during  which  he 
informed  me  tbat  he  had  for  about  fifty  years  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn,  and 
then  turned  to  bis  class,  saying,  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  studies,  but  instead  of  the  usual  lesson 
for  this  hour,  we  will  have  a  singing  exorcise."  At 
this  apparently  unexpected  announcement,  there  was 
an  universal  demonstration  of  rejoicing,  which  being 
too  strong  to  be  controlled,  broke  ont  in  joyous  ex* 
chmations,  clapping  of  hands,  and  various  other  ju- 
venile expressions  of  approbation. 

Tbe  teacher  now  commenced  practicing  them  on 
the  vowels,  merely  articulating  them  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  good  delivery,  whether  in  singing  or 
in  speaking.  After  some  six  or  seven  minutes1  prac- 
tice at  this,  the  teacher  sings,  giving  examples  of 
good  tones,  and  also  of  bad  ones.  The  scholars  imi- 
tate them,  and  learn  how  both  kinds  ate  made.  They 
are  kept  in  a  coostantgood  humor,  but  not  allowed  to 
be  boisterous  or  disorderly.  At  this  age  pupils  sing 
almost  entirely  by  ear,  tbe  Germans  believing  that 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  musical  cultivation. 
They  sing  the  scale,  learn  tbe  letters,  and  siog  by 
them,  also  the  tones  of  the  common  chord,  but  very 
little  farther.  The  first  half  of  the  lesson  is  spent  in 
these  elementary  exercises,  the  teacher  continually 
reminding  his  popils  of  the  importance  of  pure  enun- 
ciation, and  good  and  distinct  articulation,  thus  facili; 


tating  their  readiug  and  speaking  exercises,  and  of 
the  great  importance  of  their  bodily  position.  Wheth- 
er standing  or  sitting,  it  must  always  be  erect,  with 
the  shoulders  thrown  back,  giving  the  chest  as  much 
projection  as  possible, and  allowing  the  lungs  free  play. 
The  last  part  of  tbe  lesson  is  wholly  spent  in  singing 
cheerful  moral  or  religious  songs  from  their  music 
books.  At  10  o'clock,  the  second  class  of  the  second 
division  of  young  ladies  commenced,  teacher  Herr  Z. 

The  pupils  weio  singing  a  choral  as  I  entered  ;  av- 
erage age  about  twelve  years.  One  of  Herr  Z.'s  pe- 
culiarities is  close  questioning  the  scholars  individu- 
ally. Any  one  is  liable  to  be  called  upon,  hence  ev- 
ery one  mast  attend  closely  to  the  instructions.  This 
class  Is  advanced  in  the  elements,  and  sing  plain  mu- 
sic by  note.  They  also  sing  by  ear.  Their  answers 
to  the  various  questions  were  given  with  apparent 
coolness  and  deliberation.  They  are  taught  to  think 
and  to  reason.  The  first  part  of  the  lesson  consisted 
in  choral  practice  similar  to  what  has  previously  been 
described,  reading  music  by  letters  individually,  and 
questions  upon  the  signatures  and  various  elementary 
characters.  When  they  learn  a  new  piece,  they  are 
required  to  put  in  practice  all  they  know  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  study  the  piece  very  analytically  before 
singing  it.  The  last  part  of  tbe  lesson  was  here  also 
spent  in  singing  cheerful  songs  from  their  juvenile 
music  books. 

In  all  the  schools  I  have  yet  visited,  1  have  not 
seen  half  so  much  confinement  to  close  elementary 
study  as  T  expected  to  witness.  One  thing  is  not  per- 
sisted in  by  the  teacher  till  it  becomes  tiresome  to  the 
pupils  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  variety  and  entertain- 
ment uio  mingled  with  instruction,  and  the  pnpita 
seem  to  work  cheerfully  and  with  a  hearty  good  will. 
The  pleasure  of  half  an  hour's  social  singing  seems 
to  be  a  sufficient  reward  to  them  for  persevering  in 
any  of  the  more  laborious  and  less  interesting  exer- 
cise*. Not  too  much  is  attempted,  but  what  is  learn- 
ed, is  learned  most  thoroughly.  If  on  leaving  school 
the  pupils  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  the  dements, 
and  can  read  plain  music  in  the  different  keys,  it  is  as 
much  as  is  expected  of  them.  All  sing  as  a  matter 
of  coarse — voices  fair,  not  superior ;  sing  in  good 
tune,  time  not  so  good.  Do  not  beat  time  ;  music 
board  very  seldom  used.  The  great  interest  mani- 
fested by  all  the  scholars  in  their  lessons,  must  he  en- 
couraging to  the  heart  of  their  teacher  as  it  was  re- 
freshing to  mine." 

Danger  of  Keycrii:.  Do  anythmg  innocent  fath- 
er than  give  yourself  up  to  rererv..  1  csn  speak  on 
this  point  from  experience.  At  one  period  of  my  life 
I  was  a  dreamer,  castle-builder.  Visions  of  the  die* 
tantand  future  took  tbe  place  of  picsem  duty  and  ac- 
tivity. I  spent  hours  in  reverie.  I  suppose  1  was  se  - 
duced  io  part,  by  physical  debility.  But  the  body 
suffered  as  much  as  the  mind.  I  found,  too,  that  tbe 
imagination  threatened  to  inflame  the  passions,  and 
that,  if  I  meant  to  be  virtuous,  I  must  dismiss  my  mu- 
sings. The  conflict  was  a  hard  one.  I  resolved, 
prayed,  rcaialed,  sought  refuge  in  occupation,  and  at 
length  triumphed.  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  my 
experience— Memoir  of  Dr.  Channing. 


mo 
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The  season  for  the  autumn  Teachers'  Institutes  has 
arrived.  If  one  could  be  had  in  each  county  in  ihe 
state,  under  good  management,  and  attended  by  all 
who  are  to  leach  in  the  county  during  the  winter,  we 
should  regard  it  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  edu- 
cational improvement  among  us. 

The  Institutes  this  autumn  are  held,  we  suppose, 
with  more  special  reference  to  the  winter  schools.— 
Our  earnest  advice,  however,  would  be  that  all  who 
expect  to  be  employed  as  teachers  within  a  year, 
should  attend  thom.  There  are  many  teachers  whose 
opportunities  to  learn  methods  of  teaching  and  man- 
agement have  been  limited,  and  who  consequently, 
with  the  bent  intentions,  and  with  every  other  qualifi. 
cation  as  to  talent  and  scholarship,  fail  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  they  might,  and  to  do  the  good  they 
ought.  Let  such  by  all  means  attend  the  Institute. 
They  will  probably  find  just  the  hints,  instructions, 
and  incentives  that  they  want. 

Young  ladies  who  expect  to  teach  next  summer 
should  attend  the  Institute  now,  instead  of  waiting 
till  Spring.  They  would  gain  materials  and  guidance 
for  studies  during  the  winter,  and  probably  find  open- 
ing before  them  new  views  in  regard  to  ihe  employ- 
ment, that  would  const rai u  them  to  attend  in  the 
Spring  also.  The  expense  is  but  a  trifle ;  and  no 
young  lady  who  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  teacher,  would 
regret  any  amount  of  self-denial  and  effort  necessary 
to  meet  it. 

The  claims  of  these  Institutes  upon  the  public  are 
not  yet  duly  appreciated  in  Vermont.  The  expense 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  appropriation  of  slate  or 
county  funds.  There  is  not  a  class  of  human  beings 
among  us  uninterested,  or  that  would  not  find  a  good 
Institute  a  blessing.  And  not  least,  if  the  business 
is  managed  as  it  should  be  and  aa  it  generally  is, 
would  our  Academies  find  in  them  valuable  auxilia- 
ries,—increasing,  rather  than  diminishing  their  num- 
ber of  scholars,  and  furnishing  to  teachers  and  pupils 
new  incentives  to  effort,  new  hints  in  regard  to  im- 
provement, and  a  wider  field  lor  exertion  and  influ- 
ence. 

Iu  this  connection  we  must  copy  a  few  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Kubseu/s  "  Suggestions  on  7kaeVr*'  In- 
stitutes," lately  noticed  by  one  of  our  correspondents, 
—an  excellent  manual,  discuisiog  their  character  and 
design,  organization  and  influence,  with  minute  in- 
structions in  regard  to  exercises,  lectures,  &c.  It  is 
•-.pamphlet  of  about  60  pp.,  pobUehed  by  Tappan, 
Whittemore  Si  Mason,  Boston. 

After  speaking  of  Academics  and  Normal  Schools, 
i  net  doing  away  the  necessity  of  Institutes,  Mr. 


♦*  Effect  of  Institutes  on  Schools.  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes have,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  been 
productive  of  immediate,  substantial,  and  extensive 
benefit,  in  the  improved  condition  of  schools  in  those 
regions  where  they  may  have  been  established,  and 
particularly  so  In  those  where  they  have  been  put  on 
a  permanent  footing.  Few  have,  as  yet,  been  held, 
anywhere,  bat  under  the  guidance  of  capable  and 
skilful  instructors.   The  most  eminent  men,  in  other 


profession*  besides  that  of  instruction,  have  also  gen- 
erously rallied  to  the  aid  of  education,  as  a  common 
interest.  In  most  places,  institotes  have,  by  the  lib- 
erality of  the  State,  or  of  the  people  themselves,  act- 
ing more  directly,  been  enabled  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ablest  instructors  in  every  department  of 
education.  The  students  of  institutes  have,  accord- 
ingly, received  the  most  exact  and  extensive  training 
which  was  practicable  within  a  limited  period.  They 
have  been  impelled  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
for  their  own  improvement,  and  have  gone  out  to  their 
duties,  as  teachers,  with  a  truer  insight  into  their  art, 
a  deeper  interest  in  iu  results,  and  a  conscious  accu- 
mulation of  resources,  which  have  made  thair  daily 
labor  a  scene  of  pleasure,  because  one  of  success. 

Effects  on  the  Community  and  on  Education.  The 
sessions  of  institutes  have  been  productive,  likewise, 
of  the  best  effects,  in  bringing  tho  teachers'  labors 
more  prominently  before  the  community,  and  condu- 
cing to  the  general  formation  of  a  higher  estimation 
of  their  value,  from  a  truer  perception  of  their  nature 
and  results,  as  these  affect  the  character  of  individ- 
uals and  the  welfare  of  society.  The  mingling  of  pa- 
rents, on  such  occasions,  with  teachers  aud  commit- 
tees, has  excited,  in  the  minds  of  the  first,  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  guardians  of  their 
children,  and  a  readiness  to  listen,  with  favor,  to 
broader  views  of  education,  and  better  modes  of  teach- 
ing, than  were  formerly  current.  The  doors  of  im- 
provement have  thus  been  effectually  thrown  open  ; 
and  the  advancement  of  education  encounters  no  stop. 
Had  institute  meetings  effected  no  farther  good  than 
that  of  deepening  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  their  benefits  would  have 
been  incalculable. 

Effect  on  Teachers.  Bot  teachers  themselves  have 
also  been  extensive  partakers  in  the  good  results  of 
these  institutions.  An  institute  is  of  itself  a  recog- 
nition of  instruction  as  not  merely  an  employment, 
but  a  profession," — an  occupation  for  which  candi- 
dates must  now  ptofess  certain  qualifications.  Ia  the 
establishment  of  an  institute,  a  teacher  sees  the  dig- 
nity of  his  vocation  acknowledged.  This  single  cir- 
cumstance is  a  new  call  upon  his  ambition.  He  as- 
pires to  the  true  rank  of  worth  in  his  profession,  and 
addresses  himself  with  fresh  interest  and  zeal  to  its 
exhausting  but  honorable  toils. 

Effect  on  Pupils.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  so- 
ciety who  are  tenfold  gainers  by  the  action  of  teach- 
ers' institutes, — the  children  at  school, — the  budding 
hope  ol  every  community.  Observe  where  an  insti- 
tute session  has  been  held,  and  you  will  sec  keener 
eyes  and  brighter  faces,  in  the  juvenile  rows  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  happy  impulse  given  to  the  teach- 
er's mind,  at  the  institute  session,  tells  on  his  daily 
teaching  and  government.  His  work  has  been  ren- 
dered lighter  and  pleaaanter  to  him,  in  all  directions, 
than  before.  He  has  learned  how,  better  than  ever, 
to  succeed  in  kindling  the  young  mind  to  ardor  in  tmS 
pursuit  of  learning  :  he  keeps  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
pleasingly  employed,  as  the  bee  amid  the  flowers  of 
summer  :  diligence  and  cheerful  industry  are  the  hab- 
its of  the  mental  hive  :  application  has  become  an  ln- 
pleasure :  idleness  and  misconduct  hate  been 
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displaced  by  a  genial  preventive  regimen  :  morbid  re- 
tctioa,  with  its  legion  of  paioe  and  penalties,  is  uo- 
known,  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  has, 
in  a  word,  become  a  skilful  sod  a  successful  man  in 
his  pursuit :  he  loves  it  and  all  connected  with  it.— 
He  works  strenuously  sod  with  delight ;  and  the 
hours  and  successive  dayB  of  school  life,  peat,  in  con- 
sequence, pleasantly  with  the  young. 

Testimony  to  the  good  effect  of  Institute.  sjat  to 
enlarge,  in  this  day,  on  the  benefits  attending  teach- 
ers^ institutes  is  unnecessary.  The  uniform  testi- 
mony, from  all  places  where  they  exist,  is  too  load 
jo  their  favor  to  require  additional  attestation  from 
any  individual.  Were  it  otherwise,  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  fill  up  successive  pages  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  highest  official  authorities  on  this  point, 
in  ail  those  parts  of  the  Union  where  institutes  have 
been  hold,  and  where  State  officers  of  education  ex- 
ist." 

AN  tXAMPLB. 

In  Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  the  first  Teachers' 
Institute  has  lately  closed.  It  was  held  at  Exeter,  and 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  doubtful  experiment. 
Messrs.  William  Russell  and  C.  A.  Leach  (a  true 
Vermonter,  whose  zeal  and  skill  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  such  things  in  his  native  State  would  do 
well  to  enlist)  were  the  principal  teachers.  It  was 
perfectly  successful.  For  two  weeks  it  was  the  lead- 
ing topic  with  the  Exeter  News  Letter, — notwith- 
standing the  election.  It  was  attended  by  60  Ladies 
and  45  gentlemen,  as  pupils.  Besides  the  constant 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Russell  and  Leach,  Mr.  North- 
end,  of  Salem,  gave  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  art 
of  Teaching.  School  Committees  and  other  friends 
of  education  from  various  parts  of  the  County  came 
to  see,  especially  at  the  close,  when,  on  motion  of 
David  Cutrier,  Esq.,  the  following  resolutions,  among 
others,  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  gathering  together  of  so  many 
Teachers,  the  discussion  of  important  topics  connec- 
ted with  education,  the  exposure  of  old  and  defective 
methods  of  instruction,  the  suggestion  of  new  and 
better  ways,  the  elucidation  of  obscurities  in  text- 
books, the  solution  of  difficulties  in  government,  the 
opportunity  for  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  brief  but  thorough  discipline  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  English  study, — all  these  cannot  but  re- 
sult in  tho  elevation  of  our  Common  Schools  and  in 
the  consequent  highest  good  of  the  County. 

Resolved,  That  the  strong  interest  manifested  by 
tho  Class  Members,  their  obvious  improvement,  in- 
creased enthusiasm  in  their  profession,  their  higher 
conceptions  of  their  duties,  and  their  better  prepara- 
tion for  their  performance,  encourage  us  to  use  our 
utmost  exertions  to  induoo  tbe  several  towns  in  the 
:County  to  avail  themselves  of  that  wise  provision  of 
the  law  which  relates  to  Teachers'  Institutes  ;  and 
*ve  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  as  individuals  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Association,  to  secuee,  if  possible, 
the  annual  return  uf  this  high  festival  of  learning — 
this  «♦  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul." 

Tho  Association  spoken  of  is  tho  County  Common 
4khool,A»»ocia4ion,  Tbe  law  of  New  Hampshire 


authorises  towns  to  make  appropriations  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  feeling  of  tho  Teachers  who  were  members  of 
tho  Institute  was  expressed  in  a  scries  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  tbe  close,  from  which  we  copy  the  follow* 
iog 

Resolved,  That  we,  tho  members  of  the  first  Rock- 
ingham County  Teachers'  Institute,  tender  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  to  the  "  Rockingham  County 
Common  School  Association,"  for  the  rich  social,  in- 
tellectoal  sod  moral  entertainment,  which  we  have 
enjoyed  through  iheir  zealous  efforts  and  active  lib- 
erality. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  pleasure  we  acknowledge 
our  great  obligations  to  our  Class  Instructors  for  the 
invaluable  practical  suggestions  and  information  we 
have  received  from  them — and  also  for  their  patient 
and  unweatied  endeavors  both  by  example  and  pre- 
cept to  fit  us  for  the  high  and  responsible  profession 
of  Teachers. 

Resolced,  That  we  will  strive  by  visiting  schools 
and  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  successful  and  ex- 
perienced teachers, — by  attending  school  associa- 
tions,— by  reading  publications  on  education,— by  pri- 
vate personal  study, — and  by  all  other  laudable 
means,  to  improve  ourselves  ss  teachers,  that  we 

may  oo  pericci,  inorovgniy jumts/ica  unto  an  goom 
works.'1 

Resolved,  That  the  valuable  instruction  we  have 
received  here,  shall  not  be  lost  upon  as  :  but  that, 
when  we  leave  this  Hall,  where  we  have  spent  the 
last  two  weeks  so  pleasantly,  and,  we  trust,  so  profit- 
ably, we  wiH  earnestly  and  faithfully  devote  ourselves 
to  the  exalted  and  sacred  office  of  teaching,  remem- 
bering that  wo  teach  not  for  time  only,  but  for  eterni- 
ty— that  we  arc  to  make  impressions  not  upon  perish- 
able brass  and  stone,  but  upon  immortal  souls. 


Parental  and  Public  Nkolsct  or  Schools. 
The  low  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
education,  is  the  root  of  all  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  are  laboring.  Reform  public  sentiment,  and  new 
life  will  be  at  once  infused  into  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  our  schools  will  be  raised  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  public  set  a  very  low  estimate 
oo  the  education  of  the  generation.  Parents  do  not 
feci  aa  they  ought,  the  importance  of  knowledge  and 
mental  training  to  their  offspring.  Hence  they  tako 
comparatively  little  pains  with  their  education.  There 
is  a  backwardness  on  their  part,  which  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  proficiency  on  tbe  part  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  their  doty  to  seo  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  attend  school  every  day,  and  at  tho  appoint- 
ed hour,  unless  there  exists  some  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  also  their  duty  to  eneoorsgo  them  to 
study  at  home,  and  in  every  practicable  way,  to  use 
such  an  influence  as  will  make  them  feel  that  there  is 
but  one  thing  of  more  importance  than  study— and 
that  is  religion. 

When  parents  feel  these  truths  themselves,  and 
when  thore  who  are  not  parents,  feel  the  need  of  ed- 
ucation to  the  yeuug,  then  will  be  comparatively  sn 
easy  thiug  to  maintain  good  school*.    For  then  will 
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those  qualified  to  teach  hate  inducements  to  make  it 
iheir  steady  employment  ;  then  will  the  teacher's 
wages  be  in  accordance  with  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity of  his  vocation,  the  children  will  be  well  supplied 
with  booka,  and  echool-ho'jeca  will  be  such  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  location,  construction,  furniture  and 
apparatus — the  pupils  will  feel  that  to  be  absent  from 
school  one  hour  in  six,  is  an  evil  moat  carefully  to  be 
avoided, — parents  and  otheta  will  ahow  their  interest 
by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  schools,  (an  event  now 
unknown,)  and  the  cause  of  education  will  advance  at 
a  rate  never  experienced,  and  uet  even  conceited  of, 
by  a  majority  of  the  community. 


Fct  the  School  Journal. 

American  Dictionaries. 

Ho.  m. 

lo  farmer  number*  I  gave  an  account  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster's great  wurk,  the  quarto  edition  of  the  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  of  the  same 
work  somewhat  abridged  in  the  octavo  form.  I  now 
propose  to  take  a  glance  at  two  other  abridgments  of 
the  book,  one  on  a  email  scale,  entitled  "  A  Dictiona- 
ry for  Primary  Schools,"  the  other  called  the  "  U Di- 


ary," intended  for  those  numerous  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, who  want  for  consultation  something  above 
ait  ordinary  school  Dictionary,  but  who  are  not  dis- 
posed te  purchase  Webster's  larger  worka. 

Of  tho  first  o|  ill  esc  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
It  is  on  too  contracted  a  scale  to  be  of  practical  utility 
either  in  schools  or  families.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  such  a  work  may  not  do  more  harm  then 
good,  as  it  can  neither  contain  all  the  words  likely  to 
bo  wanted  in  the  diatriet  school,  nor  furnish  a 
plete  definition  of  every  term  that  it  doei 
Belter  that  a  child  should  consult  the  teacher,  or  the 
teacher'a  dictionary,  than  meet  with  frequent  disap- 
poinlmenta,  either  in  his  search  after  words,  or  after 
their  true  meaning.  For  example,  I  open  a  school- 
book  at  random  (RubscH's  Introduction  to  the  Young 
Ladies'  Reader),  and  the  following  four  lines  are  the 
first  t«  strike  my  eye,  p.  176  : — 

But  hope  can  here  her  moonlight  vigils  keep, 
And  ring  to  charm  the  tphit  of  the  deep : 
Swift  as  yon  ttreamtr  light*  the  starry  pole, 
Her  ouhmu  warm  the  watchman's  pensive  toul. 

Here  we  have  a  word  in  each  line,  for  the  true 
sense  of  which  many  a  child  will  be  at  a  loaa.  Let 
•a  see  what  satisfaction  he  will  derive  from  con au It- 
ins  his  school  Dictionary. 

VIGIL,  n.  the  evo  before  a  holyday. 

SPIRIT,  «.  breath,  immaterial  substance,  excite- 


STREAMER,  n.  a  flag. 

VISION,  n.  faculty  of  sight. 

All  these  definitions  arc  correct.  But  they  are  in- 
complete ;  and  unhappily  not  one  of  them  is  suitable 
for  onr  pupil's  purpose.  By  examining  either  of  the 
two  complete  editions  uf  Webster,  tho  proper  defini- 
uoa,  in  thie  connection  would  have  been  round  to  be 
as  follows  :  Vigil,  tcatch  ;  Spirit,  an  immaterial,  m- 
telhgatt  bang  ;  Streamer,  o  luminous  beam  or  cotvmn, 


one  of  the  forms  of  the  aurora  boreeKs ;  Vision,  some- 
thing imagined  to  be  seen,  though  not  real. 

The  dictionary  called  the  "  University  Edition," 
though  of  course  very  much  more  complete  than  the 
one  which  purports  to  be  a  school  dictionary,  yet  still 
has  many  deficiencies.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  have  a 
fair  comparative  view  of  it,  it  would  be  proper  to  pre- 
sent the  definitions  of  the  four  words  quoted  from  the 
•mailer  work. 

VIGIL,  n.  [L.  vigxha;  Fr.  vigik.]  The  eve  be- 
fore a  holyday ;  a  watch ;  *  devotion  performed  in 
the  customary  hours  of  rest  or  sleep.  Vigils  of  flow- 
ers, a  term  used  by  Linnaeus,  to  express  a  peculiar 
faculty,  belonging  to  the  flowers  of  certain  plants,  of 
opening  and  closing  their  petals  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day. 

SPIRIT,  n.  [Fr.  esprit;  It.  sptriio;  L.  sptritus*] 
Breath  ;  immaterial  substance  ;  excitement ;  vigor  ; 
powers  of  mind  diatinct  from  the  body  ;  temper  ;  dis- 
position of  mind  ;  sentiment ;  perception  ;  eager  de- 
sire ;  animation  ;  cheerfulness  ;  essential  qualities  ;  a 
strong  pungent  liquor,  usually  obtained  by  distillation. 

STREAMER,  n.  a  flag  or  flowing  pennon. 

VISION,  n.  act  of  seeing ;  faculty  of  sight ;  n 
phantom. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  auch 
inquiries  will  readily  discover  the  defects  iu  the  above 
definitions.  To  others,  it  would  be  useless  to  point 
them  out.  1  shall  only  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  the  deriva- 
tions, especially  if  that  would  have  made  room  for 
more  complete  definitions.  The  former  sre  doubtless 
important ;  but  the  latter  are  indispensable. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed ,  that  although  the 
University  Edition  has  been  prepared  for  the  especial 
uaeof  "Teacbera  and  highei  claasea  iu  Public  Schoola 
and  Academies,"  they  would  be  better  suited  with 
one  of  the  more  complete  worka.  Teachers,  espe- 
cially, ahould  ever  use  the  very  best  tools.  They 
will  alwaya  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  P. 


"Is  there  do  danger  of  a  pupil  mistaking  this  for  a  fin*- 
piece  1 

Wages  of  Teachers. 

Look  at  the  average  wagea  of  Teacbera  in  some  of 
the  pattern  States  of  the  Union.  In  Maine,  it  ia 
9  IS  40  per  month  to  males,  and  $  1  80  to  females. 
In  New  Hampshire,  it  is  $  13  50  per  month  to  males, 
sod  $6  56  to  females.  In  Vermont,  it  is  $  IS  per 
month  to  males,  and  $4  75  to  females.  In  Connect- 
icut, it  is  $15  per  month  to  males,  and  f  0  50  to  fe- 
males. In  Pennsylvania,  it  ia  $  17  09  per  month  to 
males,  and  $  10  09  to  females.  In  Ohio,  it  is  $  12 
per  month  to  males,  and  $5  to  females.  In  Michi- 
gan, it  is  $  19  71  per  month  to  males,  and  $5  36  to 
females.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  only  994  51 
per  month  to  males,  and  $8  07  to  females.    All  this 

it  be  compared  wi« 


ia  exclneive  of  board  ;  but  let 
what  it  is  paid  to  cashierB  of  banks,  to  secretaries  of 
insurance  companies,  to  engineers  upon  railroads,  to 
superintendents  in  factories,  to  custom- ho uae  officers, 
navy  ngents,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, — snd  it  will 

what  pecuniary  temptations  there  are  ou 
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every  side,  drawing  enterprising  and  talented  young 
men  from  tbo  ranks  of  the  Teachers'  Profession." 
Mr.  Mann's  Eleventh  Report. 

How  easy  it  is  to  prove  that  good  teachers  ought 
to  receive  higher  wages  !  The  superior  talents  and 
accomplishments  of  such  aa  much  entitle  them  to  a 
cor  responding  advance  of  wages  above  the  average, 
as  superior  ability  in  any  other  employment.  Often, 
too,  they  have  actually  expeuded  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  obtain  their  superior  qualifications,  and  as  a  matter 
of  the  simplest  justice  ought  on  that  account  to  re- 
ceive higher  wages. 

After  all,  however,  tho  advance  in  the  wages  of 
teachers  must  be  gradual,  and  will  be  the  result,  chief- 
ly of  their  own  efforts.  They  must  labor  .and  wait, 
trusting  that  the  harvest  will  come  ;  if  not  in  silver 
and  gold,  in  something  belter.  And  aa  to  the  silver 
and  gold — as  to  the  difference  in  wages  between  a 
good  and  an  ordinary  teacher,  and  a  general  prefer- 
once  of  the  former  at  a  higher  price — it  must  result 
from  the  conviction  becoming  general  that  the  good 
teacher  is  the  lest  bargain.  The  way  to  raise  wages, 
is,  for  teachers  actually  to  earn  more.  Let  them 
work  so  wisely  and  faithfully  as  to  make  it  palpable 
that  the  money  given  them  is  no  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  their  services.  We  could  name  young  ladies 
employed  as  teachers  in  this  Stale  within  three  years, 
the  services  of  one  of  whom  would  be  dear  at  the 
price  named  by  Mr.  Mann  as  the  average  in  Vermont, 
while  those  of  another  would  be  cheap  at  four  times 
that  amount.  Let  good  teachers  so  manage  their 
schools  as  to  make  this  difference  felt,  and  it  will  be 
the  best  possible  means  of  raising  the  wages  of  all 
who  deserve  to  be  employed  at  all.  If  you  would  be 
paid  more,  earn  more  ;  and  always  resolve  to  leave 
among  your  employers  the  conviction  that  your  servi- 
ces -are  worth  vastly  more  than  you  get  for  them. — 
We  know  of  no  better — in  truth  we  know  of  no  other 
way  to  raise  the  wages  of  teachers.  You  cannot 
raise  the  wages  of  poor  teachers  by  dint  of  argument ; 
for  the  common  feeling  is  founded  on  troth— they 
ought  not  to  be  raised. 


Thb  Right  Spirit.  The  Great  Falls  (N.  H.) 
Transcript  of  October  28,  says  : — 

44  At  a  meeting  of  voters  of  School  District  No.  3, 
in  this  village,  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning last,  it  was  voted  to  boild  a  school  house  60  by 
70  feet,  two  stories  high,  capable  of  holding  upwards 
of  300  scholars.  The  Committee  were  instructed  to 
purchase  a  lot  containing  two  acres  and  (our  rode,  sit- 
uated just  above  the  grove,  on  land  owned  by  the 
Horn  heirs,  oo  which  to  boild  the  house." 

This  seems  like  appreciating  the  objects  of  a  echool 
i ;  and  we  especially  like  the  two  acres  for  play 


Importance  or  sttjdy  in  yootr.  If  it  should  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  youth  to  peruse  these  pages,  let  such 
a  reader  remember  that  it  is  with  tho  deepest  Tcgrct 
that  I  recollect  in  my  manhtwd  the  opportunities  of 
learning  which  I  neglected  in  my  youth  ; — that  through 


every  part  of  my  literary  career  I  have  felt  pinched  acd 
hampered  by  my  own  ignorance  ;  and  that  I  would  ai 
this  moment  fire  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  acquire,  if  by  so  doing  1  could  rest 
the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound  foundation  of  learn- 
ing and  science  — Scott. 


Progress  of  Sound. 

Sound  of  all  kinds,  it  is  ascertained,  travels  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  miles  in  a  minute  ;  tho  softest  whisper 
travels  as  fast  as  tho  most  tremeudous  thunder.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  has  been  applied  to  the  meas- 
urement of  distances. 

Suppose  a  ship  in  distress  fire  a  gun,  the  light  of 
which  is  seen  on  shore,  or  by  another  vessel,  twenty 
seconds  before  the  report  is  heard,  it  is  known  to  be 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  times  1133  feet,  or  little  mora 
than  four  and  a  half  miles. 

Again  if  I  see  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  two 
seconds  bear  a  tremendous  olap  of  thunder,  ]  know 
that  the  thunder  cloud  is  not  more  than  760  yards 
from  the  place  where  I  am,  and  I  should  instantly  re- 
tire from  an  exposed  situation. 

The  pulse  of  a  healthy  person  beats  about  76  in  a 
minute,  if,  therefore,  between  a  flash  of  lightning  and 
the  thunder  I  can  feel  1,  9,  3,  4  beau  of  my  pulse,  I 
know  that  the  clouds  are  900,  1800,  2700  i 
me. 


Advantage  or  Habit.  Bolwer  worked  his  way 
to  eminence — worked  it  through  failure,  through  rid- 
ioule.  His  facility  is  only  the  result  of  practice  and 
study.  He  wrote  at  first  very  slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty  ;  but  he  resolved  to  master  the  stubborn  in* 
slromeot  of  thought,  and  mastered  it.  He  has  prac- 
tised writing  as  an  art,  and  has  re-written  some  ot  his 
essays  (unpublished)  nine  or  ten  times  over.  Anoth- 
er habit  will  show  the  advantage  of  continuous  appli- 
cation. He  ouly  works  about  three  hours  a  day— 
from  ten  in  the  morning  tilt  one — seldom  later.  The 

ly  ever  to  writing.  Yet  what  an  amount  of  good 
hard  labor  has  resulted  from  these  three  hours  !  lie 
writes  very  rapidly,  averaging  twenty  pages  a  day  of 

'a\ 


You 


They  that  govern  most,  make  least  noise, 
they  row  in  a  barge,  they  that  do 
work,  slash  and  puff,  and  sweat ;  but  he  that  governs, 
sits  quietly  at  the  i 
Sclden. 


Ttrr  or  Retwemrht.  A  writer  lays  h  down  as 
a  fact  thst  every  really  Termed  lady  or  gentleman 
speaks  to  a  servant  as  kindly  as  to  a  friend.  That's 
a  good  teat.  Where  there  ts  nc 
you  can  find  no  true  refinement. 


It  may  be  that  in  every  succeeding  phase  of  our  so- 
cial condition,  woman's  sphere  is  proportioned  to 
woman's  merit.  Let  us  increase  the  merit  of  woman, 
then,  and  trouble  not  omsolvA  about  her  sphere ;  it 
may  be  safely  left  to  provide  for  itself. 
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Irregular  Attendance. 

Irregular  Attendance  it  a  prominent  defect  in  our 
Schools.    It  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  discour- 
agement, botti  to  teacher  and  scholar,  and  haa  render- 
ed the  Schools  immensely  less  influential  and  useful 
than  they  would  otherwise  bare  been.    It  presents  an 
appalling  obstacle  to  educational  reform,  and  renders 
other  improvements  of  doubtful  utility.    When  a 
jrood  school  house  has  been  erected,  and  a  competent 
Instructor  procured,  great  exertions  should  be  made 
to  secure  tbe  constant  attendance  of  the  children  at 
School,  or  these  liberal  expenditures  will  be  wasted, 
and  the  fond  anticipations  of  parents  and  friends  be 
blasted.    Provision  has  been  made  by  the  State  for 
tbe  education  of  its  youth,  and  if  this  provision  be 
neglected ,  a  great  wrong  is  inflicted  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  community  sustains  a  severe  loss  in  the  di- 
minished amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Slight 
etcueea  shoald  never  detain  a  child  from  school,  and 
parents  sbould  make  every  necessary  sacrifice  that 
their  children  may  be  punctual  and  constant  in  their 
attendance,  and  thus  secure  its  valuable  advantages. 
The  neglect  of  this  duty  baa  proved  a  prolific  source 
ef  misery,  and  has  wrung  many  a  parent's  heart  with 
anguish,  when  it  was  too  late  to  repair  tho  fata)  con- 
sequences  resulting  from  such  neglect.    Touth,  wbo 
neglect  the  school,  usually  resort  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  dissipation,  and  there  squander  in  idleness 
and  vice  those  golden  moments  which  should  be  spent 
in  obtaining  that  preparation  so  important  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  life.    Children  appropriately 
educated  in  the  school,  are  ornaments  of  society  ; 
wbile  tboae  reared  m  the  •tract,  and  in  tbe  tavern, 
become  worthless  to  community,  and  perhaps  scourg- 
es to  the  race.    Children,  by  being  detained  from 
scnooi,  lorrn  uhditb  oi  irregularity  ana  inattention, 
which  will  follow  them  through  life,  and  prove  a  great 
obstacle  to  their  success.    Such  rarely  become  good 
scholars,  fur  superficial  attainments  must  of  necessity 
result  from  frequent  absence.   Tbe  child,  in  order  to 
make  commendable  progress  in  study,  must  advance 
by  gradual  and  connected  steps.    Any  lack  of  connec- 
tion discourages  the  student,  and  scatters  confusion 
along  bis  path.    All  would  condemn  the  teacher  as 
unfit  for  his  work,  and  insist  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  make  thorough  mathematicians, 
if  ho  should  occasionally  skip  over  or  omit  an  impor- 
tant elementary  branch  of  this  science.    So  far  as  the 
practical  result  is  concerned,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  beauty  and  utility  of  a  science  is 
marred  by  an  occasional  omission  tif  some  elementary 
rule,  or  tbe  pupil's  absence  from  hia  place.  The 
teacher  may  explain  some  difficult  point,  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  class, 
while  ftCTCTal  aro  absent.     Hence,  such  explanations 
must  be  repeated,  or  they  will  group  along  in  doubt, 
or  becoming  disheartened,  give  up  in  despair.  Ne 
instructor  shoald  be  reproached  for  the  alow  progress 
of  his  pupils,  unless  they  are  punctual ;  and  it  iaoru- 
el  for  a  parent  to  blame  his  children  lor  stupidity  when 
be  baa  so  frequently  detained  them  at  home.  Chil- 
dren detained  fur  trifling  purposesjnfer  that  education 
ia  a  matter  of  only  secondary  importance,  and  will 


make  bnt  little  exertion  to  secure  it.  It  is  a  fact  that 
should  startle  every  citizen  of  the  8tate,  that  nearly 
one  third  of  the  money  raised  for  the  purposes  of  edS 
ucation  ia  literally  lost  through  irregular  attendance. 
—Report  of  R.  S.  Rust,  State  Commissioner,  New 


Lie  not,  but  let  thy  heart  be  true  to  God  J 
Thy  mouth  to  it,  thy  actions  to  them  both. 
Cowards  tell  lies,  and  them  that  fear  the  rod  ; 
The  alormy  working  soul  spits  lies  in  froth. 
Dark  to  bk  true.    Nothing  can  need  a  lie. 
A  fault  which  needs  it  roo»t,  grows  two  thereby. 

Business  First,  then  Pleasure.  A  man  who 
ia  very  rich  now,  was  very  poor  when  he  was  a  boy. 
When  asked  bow  he  got  hia  riches,  he  replied,  "  My 
father  taught  me  never  10  play  till  all  my  work  for 
the  day  waa  finished,  and  never  to  spend  money  till 
I  earned  it.  If  1  had  but  half  an  hour's  work  to  do 
in  a  day,  I  must  do  that  the  first  thing,  and  in  half 
an  hour.  After  this  waa  done,  1  waa  allowed  to 
play ;  and  I  could  then  play  with  much  more  pleas- 
ure than  if  I  had  the  thought  of  an  unfinished  task 
before  my  mind.  I  early  formed  the  habit  of  doing 
every  thing  in  Hs  time,  and  it  soon  became  perfectly 
easy  to  do  so.  It  is  to  this  habit  that  I  owe  my  pros- 
perity." Let  every  boy  who  reads  this,  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  he  will  meet  with  a  similar  reward.— 
Anecdotes  for  Boys. 


Wisdom  allows  nothing  to  be  good  that  will  not  be 
so  for  ever;  no  man  to  be  happy,  but  he  that  needs 
no  other  happiness  than  what  he  has  within  himself  t 
no  man  to  be  great  and  powerful,  that  is  not  master 
of  himself. 


4.jfr — half  of  the  base  of  the  iaoscolea  triangle  giv* 
en.  12* — 4.5'— 123.75=«quare  of  the  altitude.— 
v'J«^4==11.1243=aitiiudc.  1 1. 1243 X  4. 5=50. 0593 
marea  of  the  triangle  given.  40=area  of  the  trian- 
gle required. 

Since  the  triangle  given  and  the  triangle  required 
sltg  sitnilsrj  snd  the  stress  of 
portional  to  tbe  squares  of  their 
therefore, 

fiO.0593:50:tl23.75:08.862a.  V'9T8SOT==9.9430== 
altitude  of  tbe  triangle  required.  1 1. 1243 — 9.9439= 
l.l804=diflerence  of  attitudes.    1.1604,  Answer. 

Windham,  Oct.  23,  1848.  AoatCOks. 


Arithmetical  Caloolai 
person  of  leisure  has  figured  out  that  the  present  year 
has  this  singularity  ;  it  is  divisible  by  no  fewer  than 
thirty  different  numbers,  via  : — 2,  3,4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
14,  21,  22,  84,  28,  33, 42,44,  66, 60, 77, 84,  88, 182, 
154,  108,  231,  264,  308,  402,  616,  024.  Next  year 
will  be  the  square  of  43 ;  while  we  have  not  had  a 
square"  year  since  1764,  and  the  next  which  will 
will  be  87  years  after  next  year,  namely  in 
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Vermont  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  tin  Vermont  Agricul- 
tural mad  Horticultural  Society  wu  held  at  the  Court 
House,  Monipelier,  on  Thursday  evening,  October 
10th,  W  illiam  J.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Vice  President, 
in  the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the  Constitution 
and  proceedings  of  the  first  mecling,  Messrs.  S.  R, 
Hall,  C.  T.  Hopkins,  and  J.  W.  Howes  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  ;  and  on  their  report  the  officers  were  elect- 
ed as  follows  : — 

President,  Charles  Pains,  of  North  field.  Vies 
"Presidents,  Leonard  Sargesnt  of  Bennington  Co., Geo. 
T.  Hodges  of  Rutland,  William  Nash  of  Addison, 
H.  S.  Morse  of  Chittenden,  S.  W.  Keyes  of  Frank- 
lin, Samuel  Adams  of  Grand  Isle,  Ariel  Hun  ton  of 
Lamoille,  William  J.  Hastings  of  Orleans,  Roderick 
Richardson  of  Washington,  J.  D.  Bell  of  Caledonia, 
R.  C.  Benton  of  Essex,  A.  B.  W.  Tenney  of  Orange, 
John  Porter  of  Windsor,  Mark  Crawford  of  Wind- 

Recording  Secretary,  E.  C.  Tracy,  of  Windsor. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  T.  Horxix*,  of  Bur- 
lington. 

TYeasurer,  Geo.  W.  Scott,  of  Monipelier. 
Auditor,  E.  P.  Jewett,  of  Monipelier. 
Executive  Committer,  Harry  Uradley  of  Burlington, 

Barre,  J.  W.  Howes  of  Monipelier. 

Publishing  Committee,  C.  Goodrich  of  Burlington, 
S.  R  Hall  of  Craftabury,  David  Reed  of  Colchester. 

C.  Goodiich,  Esq.,  of  Burlington,  submitted  the 
following  Resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  of  Ver- 
mont, and  that  we  earnestly  invite  the  cooperation  of 
their  friends  in  a  State  Society,  as  a  means  of  render- 
ing their  prosperity  permanent,  and  their  labors 
more  efficient. 

Resolved,  That  the  improvement  of  our  staples, 
tbo  boat  direction  of  our  industry  in  all  its  depart* 
menu,  and  the  adaptation  of  it  to  changing  circum- 
stances,  are  objects  that  may  justly  claim  the  contin- 
uance and  increase  of  Legislative  patronage. 

Resolved,  That  tho  interests  of  the  Slate  require 
increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  object,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Society  to  prosecute  the  necessary  inquiries  in  regard 
to  both  nstive  and  foreign  varieties,  and  to  lay  the  re- 
sults before  the  community. 

Rusolvcd,  That  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  dif- 
fusa in  a  convenient  form,  and  to  preserve  permanent- 
ly, the  information  collected  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  Vermont. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  bo  re- 
quested to  take  such  measures  as  ihey  may  deem  ex- 
pedient to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  objects  of  tbia  Society. 

Inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  tho  condition  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies ;  and  it  was  found, 


from  statements  of  gentlemen  present,  thai  in  most 
of  the  counties  they  were  increasing  in  prosperity. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted. 

J.  W.  Howes,  Esq.,  of  Monipelier,  moved  a  reso- 
lution recommending  the  Vermont  State  Agriculturist, 
published  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Hopkins  at  Burlington,  to  the 
attention  of  agriculturists  throughout  the  State,-, 
which  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  it  was  voted  that 
the  proceedings  be  published  in  the  Daily  Journal  and 
other  papers  friendly  to  the  objects ;  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 

The  Society,  it  will  be  seen,  intends  to  prosecute 
it*  objects,  as  indicated  at  the  lime  of  its  organisation. 
It  will  endeavor  to  procure  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  rosy  render  the  Legislative  appropriation  for 
the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  &c,  more  pro- 
ductive of  good— to  aid  the  County  Societies  by  ma- 
king the  beat  use  of  their  labors,  collecting,  arrang- 
ing, and  publishing  the  valuable  materials  which  they 
may  furnish, — and  to  become  a  medium  of  intercom- 
munication to  the  friends  of  improvement  in  all  part* 
of  the  Slate,  and  between  them  and  similar  associa- 
tions abroad. 

The  subject  of  Fruits  h  one  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Resolutions,  and  which  it  evidently  devolves 
upon  a  State  Society  to  investigate.  As  many  new 
orchards  are  about  to  be  formed  and  nurseries  are  in 
progress  in  different  parts  of  the  Slate,  the  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  investigation,  such  as  tho  Society 
contemplates,  must  strike  every  one  who  is  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  dangers  that  beset  the  cultivator  on 
every  side.  When  one  sets  out  a  tree,  and  especially 
an  orchard  of  trees,  he  does  work  for  two  or  three 
generations.  An  error  in  selecting  kinds,  or  the  rots- 
take  of  one  kind  for  another,  may  easily  make  a  dif- 
ference of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  profits,  every  year, 
for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  children.  Even  with 
very  limited  means,  the  Society  might  be  of  immenso 
benefit  to  the  State  in  this  respect ;  and  we  trust  that 
a  good  beginning  will  be  made  duricg  the  ensuing 
year. 


The  Pomological  Convention  held  on  the  1st,  2d, 
and  4th  nit.,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  nearly 
all  the  Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  aed  Middle 
SteteB,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit  was  exhibited  and 
discussed.  Much  may  be  done  in  lime  by  these  con- 
vention* in  naming  and  classing  the  different  fruits  of 
the  country,  and  eventually  do  away  much  of  tho  dif- 
ficulty that  now  exists. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  iuto  the  expe- 
diency of  calling  future  convention*,  reported  that, 

Whereas  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Agricultural  Society  in 
drawing  together  this  present  Convention,  have 
brought  together  an  assemblage  of  men  and  fruits 
which  promises  great  advantage  to  the  public  at  large, 
it  is  thought  best  to  perpetuate  the  same  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  an  annual  assemblage  or 
Convention  shall  be  held  under  the  name  of  "  North 
American  Pomological  Convention." 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  shall  be  held  in  the 
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coming  year  of  1848  in  the  town  or  ciiy  in  which  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Fair  rosy  be  held— to 
convene  its  session  the  first  day  succeeding  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Fair — and  that  the  Recording  Secretary  of 
the  N.  Y.  Slate  Agricultural  Society  shall  be  entrus- 
ted with  the  charge,  and  respectfully  solicited  to  gi/e 
duo  notice  of  the  time  of  meeting,  by  means  of  Ag- 
ricultural journals,  and  cards  of  invitation  to  gentle- 
men poraologists  and  Horticultural  Societies  through- 
out the  Union  and  the  Canadas,  that  they  may  send 
delegates  or  attend,  and  bring  or  send  specimens  of 
fruits  for  exhibition. 

Apples.  The  following  were  voted  first-rate  :  Gol* 
den  Sweeting,  Yellow  (early)  Harvest,  DyeT  or 
Pomme  Royal,  Early  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  Sweet 
Bough,  Sine  qua  non,  Early  Rose,  Fameuse  or  Pomme 
de  Neige,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Green  Newtown 
Pippin,  Seek-uo-Farther,  Northern  Spy,  under  care- 
ful pruning,  Vandervere,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin, 
Late  Strawberry,  Swaar,  Belmont  Waxen,  or  Gate 
Apple,  Northern  Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Porter,  Ram- 
bo,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Pomme  Gris.  Jersey 
Sweet,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  King  of  Pip- 
pins, Summer  Hsgloe,  Yellow  Roxbury  Russet,  and 
Lowell. 

American  Golden  Russett  or  Bullock's  Pippin,  vo- 
ted worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

Tool's  Indian,  or  Indian  Rareripe,  first-rate  for 
rooking,  second  rate  for  table.  Minister,  second  rate. 
Duchess  Oldenburg,  first  rate  for  cooking,  second  rata 
for  table.  English  Rnssett ,  as  described  by  Downing, 
second  rale.  Twenty  Ounce  Apple,  first  rate  in  size, 
but  second  in  quality. 

The  following  were  rated  to  be  third  rate  fruit : — 
Augustine,  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin,  Beauty  of  the 
West,  Red  and  Green  Sweeting,  Ribston  Pippin,  but 
second  rate  further  to  the  north. 

The  Hawthorndean,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  weio  rated  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

The  English  Sweet  Belle  Bonne,  Wagner,  Red 
Aslracan,  Yellow  Bell-flower,  Striped  Gilliflower, 
and  Detroit  Red,  were  passed  without  action. 

Summer  Queen,  the  ac<d  kind,  was  rated  to  be  the 
true  variety.  The  Pie  Apple,  or  Warden's  Pie 
Apple,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  seedlings, 
who  afterwards  reported  that  they  supposed  it  to  be 
a  synonym. 

Peart.  The  following  were  rated  first  rate.  Ty- 
son, Golden  Beurre  de  Bilboa,  Blood  good,  Marie 
Louisa,  Glout  Morceau,  or  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Ste- 
vens' Genesee,  Roaticzer,  Barllett,  Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Andrews,  nearly 
first  rate.  White  Doyenne,  first  rale  in  Western  N. 
Y.  and  in  some  other  localities. 

The  Cabot,  Beurre  Amalis,  Cushtng,  and  Lad- 
ling's  seedling  were  voted  to  be  of  second  quality. — 
The  Washington  was  not  considered  first  rate,  but 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  large  gardens. 

The  Julienne,  Orange  Bergamot,  Brown  Beurre, 
Englbh  Autumn  Bergamot,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  were 
rated  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

The  Honey,  and  Beurre  Spence  specimens  were 
too  immature  to  test  their  quality.    Foster's  6t. 


Michael,  Heath  and  Oswego  Beurre  were  passed 
without  action. 

Plums.  The  Washington  or  Bolmar,  Purple  Fa- 
vorite, Green  Gage,  Red  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Dia- 
pree  Rogue,  Red  Diaper,  or  Mimms,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Jefferson  and  filecker's  Gage,  were  rated  first 
rale.  The  La  Royale  was  considered  nearly  first 
rate.  The  Diamond  was  considered  third  rale,  and 
also  the  White  Magnum  Bonum,  for  the  table,  but 
first  rate  for  kitchen.  The  Long  Yellow  or  Yellow 
Egg  was  rated  unworthy  of  cultivation.— Literary 
Messenger. 


The  County  Agricultural  Societies. 

In  roost  of  the  Counties  the  late  annua]  exhibitions 
gave  e? idence  of  progress.  Our  limits  do  not  admit 
of  particulars  in  regard  to  premiums,  &c,  and  those 
reports  which  are  usually  most  instructive  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

At  present  we  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make, 
viz. :  that  a  careful  revision  of  the  premium  lists  from 
year  to  year  seems  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  order 
to  progress.  The  object  is,  not  to  distribute  money, 
but  to  stimulate  effort  and  diffuse  information.  To 
adapt  a  premium  list  to  these  ends,  it  must  be  varied 
from  year  to  year  ;  and  more  made  to  depend  on  an 
adequate  account  of  cultivation,  varieties,  breeds,  dec. 


Eemarka  on  Breed*  and  the  Breeding  of  Cattle. 

As  Vermont  is  peculiarly  a  grazing  State,  it  is  im- 
portant that  our  farmers  should  bo  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  and  al- 
so with  the  principles  of  breeding.  A  knowledge  of 
the  former  will  enable  the  fanner  to  decide  which 
bleed  will  be  best  adapted  to  his  location,  and  of  the 
latter,  to  improve  tl»e  quality  of  whatever  breed  he 
devotes  his  attention  to.  I  will  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions on  these  two  points  with  reference  to  neat 
cattle. 

There  are  four  principal  qualities  to  be  considered 
in  neat  cattle,  and  that  breed  which  embraces  the 
most  of  these  qualities,  is  generally  the  best  for  oar 
farmers  to  raise.  Fiist,  thrift,  or  the  capacity  of 
keeping  in  good  order  and  taking  on  fat  with  the  least 
amount  of  food.  Second,  size  and  shape,  with  refer- 
ence to  beef  qualities.  Third,  disposition,  size,  and 
shape  with  reference  to  work.  Fourth,  character  for 
the  dairy. 

Of  the  established  breeds,  the  Durham  has  proba- 
bly been  most  extensively  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  sustain  as  high  a  reputation  as  any  in  Eng- 
land. But  because  they  are  highly  esteemed  there, 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so  regarded  here  ; 
for  the  manner  of  keeping,  food,  Ac.,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent in  England  from  what  it  is  in  Vermont.  The 
qualities  for  which  they  are  distinguished,  are  size, 
and  abundance  of  milk.  In  shape,  however,  and 
build,  they  arc  deficient  in  the  compactness  which  is 
desirable  for  the  yoke,  and  hate  too  much  waste  te 
make  them  desirable  for  the  butcher.  It  requires  a 
large  amount  of  good  to  keep  them  in  good  order, 
and  though  their  milk  is  abundant,  it  is  not  of  a  rich 
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quality.  This  breed  may  do  very  well  on  the  western 
prairies,  or  in  the  southern  states,  where  fresh  feed 
is  abundant  the  year  round,  but  they  are  not  well  ad- 
apted for  Vermont,  where  the  herbage  is  less  abun- 
dant and  luxuriant,  and  all  kinds  of  fodder  bear  a  high 


The  Devonshire  cattle  are  a  hardy,  thrifty  breed, 
well  proportioned,  and  of  a  beautiful  color.  They 
ire  compact,  docile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  yoke. — 
Tbey  are,  however,  deficient  in  ante,  and  have  but 
ordinary  dairy  qualities.  The  Ayershires  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  milkers  of  any  breed,  but 
are  not  so  well  adspted  to  grazing.  They  are  char- 
acteristically not  fleshy  animals,  (see  Brinish  Cattle, 
p.  127.  n.)  arfd  their  earcades  exhibit  a  largo  amount 
of  waste,  when  considering  their  qualities  for  the 
botcher.  The  Hereford  breed  are  peculiarly  the  gra- 
zier's animal.  They  improve  rapidly  and  mature  ear- 
ly on  medium  feed.  They  are  excelled  for  the  yoke, 
if  at  all,  only  by  the  Devons,  which  in  some  features 
they  strongly  resemble.  In  England  their  reputation 
for  the  dairy  is  not  so  good  as  for  other  qualities,  but 
is  this  country,  where  they  have  had  a  fair  trial,  they 
to  yield  a  very  rich  quality  of  milk,  and  are 
surpassed  by  other  breeds  in  their  dairy  qual- 
ities. What  is  called  the  Native  breed,  has  no  fixed 
character.  Among  them  are  found  individual  ani- 
mals, possessing  all  the  desirable  traits  which  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  English  breeds,  and  in  some 
neighborhoods  ihero  are  large  families  of  excellent 
cattle,  having  some  strongly  marked  characteristics  in 
common.  But  very  few  if  any  instances  occur  where 
attention  has  been  directed  to  securing  particular  de- 
niable qualities  through  many  generations,  so  as  to 
fix  those  qualities  indelibly  in  the  race.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  may  may  be  in  progress  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  if  steadily  and  judiciously  pursued  for  a 
series  of  years,  may  in  time  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  races,  as  clesrly  distinguished  for  particular 
qualities,  as  any  of  the  foreign  breeds.  The  object 
could  be  more  readily  obtained,  however,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  established  breads  possessing 
the  qualities  sought,  and  crossing  them  with  our  na- 
tive cattle.  As  an  example,  the  importation  of  some 
choice  Hereford  cattle  into  Massachusetts,  by  Admiral 
Coffin,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  may  be  referred  to, 
which  resulted  in  decided  benefit  wherever  they  were 
disseminated,  and  their  breeding  qualities  are  plainly 
developed  in  tbeir  progeny  to  the  present  day.  (See 
the  Albany  Cultivator,  Feb.,  1847.) 

Breeding  cattle,  with  reference  to  securing  particu- 
lar qualities  in  a  race,  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
like  begets  like  ;  and  to  effect  the  object,  some  rules 
ninet  be  rigidly  and  judiciously  spplied .  Both  science 
•nd  experience  is  required.  Some  distinguished 
breeders  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  they  could  breed 
to  order,  any  quality  of  animals  desired,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  undoubtedly  could.  To  accomplish 
the  object,  tbey  moat  select  such  animals  as  their 
judgment  and  experience  would  convince  them  would 
finite  in  their  offspring  the  qualities  sought.  From 
their  progeny  again  must  be  selected  only  those  ani- 
mals which  exhibit  the  requisite  qualities  most  fully, 
and  so  on ,  generation  after  generation,  until  the  char- 


acter sought,  is  fully  developed.  The  importance  of 
continuing  this  process  for  a  number  of  generations, 
ia  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  peculiar  marks  or  trails 
of  oharacter,  often  disappear  in  the  first,  and  appear 
again  in  the  second  or  third  generation.  The  desired  - 
character  may  be  found  in  the  parent,  and  inherited 
by  only  a  part  of  the  offspring,  and  the  requisite  trait 
can  only  be  uniformly  developed,  by  a  careful  selec- 
tion through  many  successive  generations.  In  this 
process,  it  is  apparent  that  the  breeding  in  and  in  sys- 
tem must  be  adopted,  but  it  is  desirable  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  close  alliances.  It  is  better  that  more 
distant  members  of  the  same  fsmily  should  be  hred 
together,  rather  than  those  very  nearly  related.  This 
aystem  has  been  pursued,  and  from  necessity,  in  es- 
tablishing and  giving  character  to  the  distinguished 
English  breeds,  and  may  be  pursued  in  Vermont  with 
like  results. 

Pairing  should  have  strict  reference  to  correcting 
the  imperfection  of  one  animal  by  a  corresponding  ex- 
cellence in  the  other.  The  character  of  the  parent  is 
more  fully  impressed  upon  the  offspring  when  the  for- 
mer ia  in  the  most  vigorous  period  of  life,  and  there- 
fore neither  very  young  nor  very  old  animals  should 
be  selected  for  breeders.  AH  the  conditions  of  soil, 
situation,  climate,  treatment,  and  food  should  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  object  sought,  and  particular  care  should 
be  taken,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  that  the  calves 
are  well  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious 
food,  and  with  comfortable  shelter  in  stormy  weather. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  for  any  one  man  to  carry 
out  an  extensive  plan  for  the  improvement  of  stock, 
or  for  the  establishment  of  a  breed,  which  shall  retain 
a  permanent  distinctive  character,  but  the  plan  may 
be  carried  into  operation  by  an  association  of  the  far- 
mers in  the  county.  Let  such  an  association  be  form- 
ed, and  a  selection  made  of  the  breed  possessing  most 
of  the,desirable  points,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  members  of  the  association  shall  for  a  series  of 
years  continue  to  select  and  breed  with  reference  to 
those  particular  points,  exchanging  animals  with  each 
other  from  time  to  time,  and  using  all  proper  methods 
for  improving  the  breed,  and  in  process  of  time  a  fam- 
ily might  be  established  which  would  retain  its  dis- 
tinctive character  permanently.  The  object  of  get- 
ting a  breed,  particularly  adapted  to  our  Green  Moun- 
tains, is  an  important  one,  and  well  deserving  the  con- 
sideration of  onr  Connty  Societies,  through  which 
organization  the  plan  might  be  successfully  carried 
into  execution. 

Many  excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  breeding, 
raising,  and  the  general  treatment  of  cattle,  are  found 
in  the  following  works,  via  :— Treatise  on  Cattle,  by 
Youatt ;  Domestic  Animals,  by  R.  L.  Allen  ;  Com- 
pend  of  American  Agriculture,  by  the  same  author  ; 
Diseases  of  Animals,  by  S.  W.  Cole.  The  latter,  a 
volume  of  nearly  300  psges  for  fifty  cents,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  the  two  works  by 
Allen  costing  five  or  six  shillings  each,  are  worth  as 
many  dollars  to  any  one  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Acricola. 


An  Irish  paper  mentions  a  cabbage  fouT  feet  high, 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighs  fifty  pounds. 
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Method  of  Ascertaining  the  Weight  of  Cattle 
WMle  Living. 

This  is  ofthe  utmost  utility  for  all  those  who  are 
not  experienced  judges  by  the  eye  ;  and  by  the  follow- 
ing directions,  the  weight  can  be  ascertained  within  a 
mere  trifle.   Take  a  string,  put  it  round  the  breast, 
stand  square,  just  behind  the  shoulder  blade  ;  meas- 
ure on  a  foot  rule  the  feet  and  inches  the  animal  is  In 
circumference ;  this  call  the  girth  ;  then,  with  the 
string,  measure  from  the  bone  of  the  tail  which 
plumbs  the  line  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttock ; 
direct  the  line  along  the  back  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
shoulder  blade  ;  tako  the  dimensions  on  the  foot  mle 
as  before,  which  is  the  length  ;  and  work  the  figures 
in  the  following  manner  :  Girth  of  the  bullock,  six 
feet  four  inches  ;  length,  five  feet  three  inches  ;  which 
multiplied  together,  make  31  square  superficial  feet ; 
and  that  multiplied  by  23  (the  number  of  pounds  al- 
lowed to  each  superficial  foot  of  cattle  measuring  less 
than  seven  and  more  than  fire  in  girth,)  make  713 
pounds.    Where  the  animal  measures  less  than  9 and 
more  than  7  in  girth,  31  is  the  number  of  pounds  to 
each  superficial  foot.    Again,  suppose  a  pig  or  any 
small  beast  should  measure  two  feet  in  girth,  and  two 
along  the  back,  which  multiplied  together,  make  4 
square  feet ;  that  multipled  by  11,  the  number  of 
pounds  allowed  each  square  foot  of  cattle  measuring 
less  than  3  feet  in  girth  .makes  44  pounds.  Again, 
suppose  a  calf,  a  sheep,  &c,  should  measure  4  feet 
6  inches  in  girth,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  length,  which 
multiplied  together,  makes  154  square  feet ;  that  mul- 
tiplied by  10,  the  number  of  pounds  allowed  to  all  cat- 
tic  measuring  less  than  5  feel,  and  more  than  3  in 
girth,  makes  265  pounds.    Tho  dimensions  of  the 
girth  and  length  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  hogs 
mny  be  as  exactly  taken  this  way  as  it  is  at  all  neces- 
sary for  any  computation  or  any  valuation  of  stock, 
and  will  answer  exactly  to  the  four  quarters,  sinking 
the  offal,  and  which  every  man,  who  can  get  even  a 
bit  of  chalk  can  easily  perform.—  Chambers'  Informa- 





tion  for  the  people. 
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Hydraulic  Bam. 

The  account  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  given  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  will  doubtless  be 
very  acceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  paper, 
as  it  has  been  to  me ;  but  as  no  description  is  given 
of  its  mode  of  operation,  or  cause  assigned  why  any 
portion  of  the  water  employed  should  rise  above  the 
fountain-head  that  sends  it  forth,  and  as  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  some  men  on  other  matters  well  informed, 
who  think  it  is  asking  a  kclle  too  much  of  them,  to 
expect  them  to  believe  that  water  can  be  made  by  its 
own  force  alone,  to  run  vp  hill,  I  have  thought  that 
some  explanation  waa  needed  ;  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  something  of  the  kind  would  be  acceptable 
t©  Jhe  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  1  have  ventured  to 
give,  in  "homespun,"  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
cause  of  any  portion  of  the  water  rising  above  its  tiat* 
oral  level,  by  the  agency. of  the  Hydraulic  Ram. 
,•  Any  person  familiar  with  water  works,  mast  have 
outiced,a»  did  MwigoJfier.wim interned  the 


years  since,  that  water  passing  through  a 
pipe  in  an  ordinary  manner  (the  greater  the  velocity, 
of  course  tho  greater  the  effect)  and  receiving  a  sud- 
den cheek,  such  a*  it  would  receive  by  suddenly  shut- 
ling  a  stop-cock,  produces  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
produced  by  striking  a  blow  with  some  hard  substance 
oo  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  and  this  is  in  reality  the  case 
—the  whole  volume  of  water  contained  in  the  pipe* 
aet  in  motion  by  the  opening  of  the  siop-cuck,  is  now 
met  in  its  course  by  the  cloud  stop-cock — a  blow  is 
struck  by  tho  water,  aa  truly  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
condition  of  ice,  moving  through  the  air  at  the  earns 
velocity,  and  had  met  in  its  course  with  some  obsta- 
cle sufficient  to  slop  it.  Any  person  acquainted  with 
the  familiar  operation  of  a  hammer,-  knows  that  a 
er  effect  is  produced  by  the  blow  of  the 
mer  on  the  head  of  a  nail,  than  what  is  produced 
by  simply  allowing  it  to  press  with  nothing  but  its 
own  weight  upon  the  nail.  The  power,  which  the 
hammer  and  the  water  have  acquired  by  being  put  in 
motion,  is  called  the  momentum  of  the  moving  body. 

The  momentum  which  the  hammer  has  acquired, 
produces  its  effect  upon  the  nail,  and  forces  it  into  the 
timber  into  which  it  is  designed  to  drive  it— the  mo- 
mentum which  the  water  has  acquired,  produces  its 
effect  in  the  Hydraulic  Ram,  upon  that  portion  'of  the 
water  which  it  is  desigoed  to  raise  to  the  point  in- 
tended. 

1  do  not  remember  having  seen  at  any  time  one  of 
the  Hydraulic  Rams  with  Douglas'  improvement — in- 
deed, the  plate  13  so  much  like  the  one  published- m 
Nicholson'n  Journal  forty  years  since,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover  in  what  the  improvement  consists,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  respects  more  compact  and  les* 
cosily.  But  as  the  plate  published  in  tho  Agricultu- 
rist answers  for  those  that  1  bare  seen,  1  will  1 


ox  to  proceed.  The  Ram,  B.,  is  a  hollow  vessel  jf 
metal,  mostly  cast-iron,  having  two  apertures  on  U* 
upper  side,  the  01.0  marked  £.  being  cloned  by  a  valve 
lhat  opens  downwards,  and  of  course  inwards,— ihe 
one  in  the  air  vessel  A .,  but  not  seen  in  the  plate, 
closed  by  a  valve  that  opens  vptoard*f  and  into  the  air 
vessel.  The  vajvo  K.  is  ao  loaded,  if  it  is  not  of  it- 
self sufficiently  heavy,  that  when  the  wator  in  the 
drive  pipe  C.  is  at  rest  it  overcomes  the  pressure  from 
within,  and  opens— then  commence*  a  rush  of  water 
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until  the  force  it  has  acquired  is  sufficient  to  lift,  ud 
consequently  to  shut  the  valve  E.  The  momentum 
thus  generated,  must  be  disposed  of — if  no  passage  is 
provided  for  a  portion  of  the  water,  it  opens  itself  a 
passage*  Bat  a  passage  is  provided  through  the 
valve  concealed  in  A.— the  valve  opens — a  portion  of 
the  water  passes  through  into  the  air  vessel — the  mo- 
mentum subsides — the  water  in  the  drive  pipe  becomes 
again  at  rest — the  valve  E.  again  opens  as  at  first — 
another  rush,  another  stoppage  occurs — the  compress- 
ed an  in  the  air  vessel  A.  acting  by  its  elastic  prop- 
erty  on  the  water,  which  by  this  time  is  passing  up 
through  the  pipe  G.,  keeping  up  a  continuous  stream 
there,  while  the  intermitting  power  is  at  work  in  the 
Ram,  below. 

P.  S.  T  have  annexed  a  copy  of  the  plate  in  Nich- 
olson's Philosophical  Journal,  of  Montgolfier's  Water 
Ram  (Belier)  and  have  made  the  letters  of  reference 
correspond  with  those  in  the  Agriculturist.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  capacity  of  the  two  feed  pipes  will  at 
once  be  perceived — the  larger  one  of  Monigoluer  1 
should  prefer,  the  friction  on  the  sides  being,  in  pro- 
portion, less.  H.  M. 


*  An  illustration  of  this  was  given  at  the  saw  mill  near 
Wainwright  Foundry,  Middlebury.  The  trunk  which  was 
laid  down  when  the  mil]  was  built — which  was  strong  enough 
te  resist  the  pressure  of  water  under  the  usual  head,  sad 
weald  have  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
with  the  addition  of  a  pipe  rising  to  the  level  ©f  the  head 
water,  through  which  the  momentum  could  have  expended 
itself  at  the  shutting  of  the  wheel  gate;  but,  for  the  want 
of  that  lawful  outlet,  it  found  its  way,  very  unceremonious- 
ly, through  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  occasioning  what  I  thought 

Remark.  It  is  not  convenient  to  insert  the  draw- 
ing sent  by  our  correspondent,  and  it  is  unnecessary, 
the  principle  of  all  the  Water  Rams  being  the  same, 
■nd  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  drawing  of  Doug- 
las's. The  feed-pipe  of  Mootgoifier  is  much  larger. 
Drawings  of  several  forms  of  the  Ram  may  bo  found 
is  Ewbank's  Hydraalice,  pp.  368,  870. 

EoiTOBS. 


To  train  a  Shy  or  Skittish  Hone. 

"  Never  strike  him  for  swerving  as  this  will  in- 
crease his  fears  ;  but  gently  rub  him  in  the  face,  and 
walk  by  the  side  of  his  head  to  the  cause  of  alarm, 
and  let  him  examine  it ;  then  go  back  and  let  him 
slowly  approach  the  object  again  ;  repeat  if  necessary. 
We  were  once  training  a  high  spirited  and  skittish 
colt,  and  he  stopped  with  affright  at  a  lock  of  hay  in 
the  mad ;  we  gently  led  him  to  the  frightful  object, 
and  allowed  him  to  cat  it  to  show  him  his  folly.  Not- 
withstanding his  spirit  and  shyness  we  taught  him  to 
•top  short  or  lie  still  at  the  word  who,  (long  a,  that 
he  might  distinguish  from  the  word  go)  on  any  emer- 
gency, even  if  lying  uncomfortably  in  a  snow  bank  ; 
and  we  taught  him  to  stop  suddenly,  whenever  the 
harness  broke  or  baiter  fell,  even  when  travelling 
rapidly  in  a  dark  night. 

Lead  a  horse  carefully  over  bridges  till  his  shyness 
abatea ;  but  if  he  conlinucsshy,  always  load  him  over 
bridges  that  are  not  well  railed,  when  you  have  any 


person  in  the  carriage,  as  live*  have  been  lost  by  hors- 
es springing  suddenly  from  bridges  and  plunging  into 
the  stream."—  Cole  on  Disease*  of  Animals. 


WooL 

P BICES  OF  WOOL — PROSPECTS  FOB  TUB  WOOL  ©BOWER. 

The  following  coreepondence  is  from  Mr.  Skinner's 
new  journal,  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  md  the  Anvil. 

MOOBB'S  S  ALT- WORKS  J EFTKRSON  Co.,  OHIO. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hope  it  will  not  be  offensive  to  yon 
in  finding  one  addressing  you  with  whom  you  have  no 
acquaintance.  I  desire  some  information  in  reference 
to  the  wool  market,  and  can  think  of  no  person  at  pres- 
ent whose  opinion*  would  be  entitled  to  mora  consid- 
eration than  yours.  1  mean  not  only  the  present  val- 
ue, but  the  prospective  value  some  years  to  come. — 
In  1840  I  purchased  one  hundred  native  ewes  ;  with 
these  and  their  progency  I  have  bred  from  the  best 
merino  bucks  I  could  procure.  My  present  stock  is, 
say  twelve  hnndred  ;  a  few  of  the  original  stock  are 
living.  Taking  my  whole  lot  together  it  is  tolerably 
nice  wool.  Last  year  it  brought  twenty-nine  cents 
cash  ;  this  year  I  sold  it  at  twenty  &evcn  and  a  half. 

But  the  purchaser  could  not  raise  the  cash,  and  I 

did  not  choose  to  let  him  have  it.   ,  of 

Stubenville,  offered  twenty-six  cash  ;  I  declined  tak- 
ing it.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  not  purchasing 
any  wool  this  season ;  what  does  this  mean  1  Will 
the  article  advance  this  winter?  The  Washington 
county  wool  is  all  on  hand,  and  cannot  be  got  with- 
out advanced  prices.  Ia  the  supply  too  large  for  the 
demand!  If  so,  will  not  the  market  sink  still  lower 
every  subsequent  year?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
abandon  the  business'at  once  1  1  will  be  pleased  to 
have  your  views  at  large  on  the  subject.  If  wool  ia 
destined  to  range  with  this  year's  prices,  I  can  do 
much  batter  with  my  lands  thsn  pasturing  sheep. — 
But  I  lack  foresight  ?  1  feel  disoouraged  in  the  busi- 
ness. 1  have  heard  men  say  they  could  raise  wool  at 
twenty-  five  cents.  Those  believing  this  may  do  so. 
I  cannot  and  will  nut. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  G. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence. 

Lowell,  September  26,  1648. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  highly  valued  favor  of  the 
I7ib  is  at  hand,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  hare 
much  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  queries,  and  in  giv- 
ing you  such  information  relating  to  the  great  branch, 
es  of  national  industry  in  which  we  are  both  en- 
gaged as  in  my  power.  The  reasons  for  the  great  de- 
pression in  the  woolen  manufacture  of  this  country 
are  obvious.  A  short  crop  of  food  in  1846,  in  Great 
Britain,  caused  a  famine  in  1847,  and  a  greater  com- 
mercial crisis  than  has  been  for  fifty  years  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  water.  This  caused  a  very  large  ex- 
portation of  manufactured  goods  to  this  country,  as 
they  could  not  be  consumed  at  home.  Then  came 
the  last  winter  and  spring  the  political  and  financial 
troubles  on  the  Continent,  with  similar  effects  on  con- 
sumption and  exports  to  this  country.  For  tho  last 
eighteen  months  this  country  has  been  inundated  with 
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for  comfort  or  luxury.  The  quantity  of  French  and 
German  broadcloths  Bold  in  New  York  the  present 
year  is  perfectly  enormous,  and  would  amaze  the 
wool-growers  were  they  possessed  of  the  fact.  These 
goods  have  sold  generally  at  gTeat  sacrifices,  which 
fell  on  the  creditors  of  the  makers  and  shippers,  who 
had  become  bankrupt.  Our  own  manufactures  have 
suffered  severely  by  the  great  fall  of  goods,  prices  of 
which  were  never  so  low  as  at  this  time.  Our  own 
stock  of  goods  was  so  largo  that  wo  stopped  a  portion 
of  our  works,  and  discharged  over  a  thousand  hands. 

This  kind  of  thing  cures  itself,  and  my  belief  is 
firm  that  another  year  will  show  a  greatly  improved 
state  of  things.  Whether  wool  will  advance  in  price 
the  coming  winter  or  not,  is  beyond  my  judgment ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  higher  within  a  year. 
The  supply  of  domestic  wool  is  not  above  the  ma- 
chinery. The  clip  of  1847  was  entirely  worked  up- 
Do  not  for  one  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  aban- 
doning (he  business  ;  instead  of  which  make  prepara- 
tions to  go  on  increasing.  All  the  old  and  new  ma- 
chinery will  be  in  full  operation  within  one  year.  It 
would  be  about  as  wise  for  us  to  send  our  horses  to 
Europe  to  be  shod,  as  to  depend  upon  importations  of 
woolen  goods.  It  depends  upon  the  wool-growers  of 
this  country  how  far  the  business  of  fabricating  shall 
be  carried  ;  give  us  the  wool  at  German  prices  and 
we  shall  soon  supply  ourselves. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  is  in  a  relative  position 
to  the  wool-grower  as  the  miller  is  to  the  wheat-grow- 
er. The  amount  invested  in  sheep-farms  and  sheep 
in  this  country  is  more  than four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  while  not  over  one- twelfth  of  that  amount  is 
the  cos  t  of  woolen-mills,  machinery,  Ac.  It  therefore 
reals  with  those  representing  these  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  decide  how  far  their  interests  shall 
be  extended.  Strike  the  woolen  interest  out  of  exis- 
tence in  this  country,  and  what  would  be  the  value  of 
the  lands  for  the  production  of  food  ? 

The  producers  of  food  in  this  country  obtain  a  for- 
eign market  only  in  seasons  of /amine,  and  I  as>k  you 
if  it  is  safe  for  so  great  an  interest  to  depend  for  their 
property  on  the  frownsof  Heaven.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  make  a  market  at  home,  and  calculate  bow 
much  fond  there  is  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  tons 
of  iron  now  imported  yearly,  which  could  as  well  be 
made  here.  Our  Government  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  in  existence,  and  we  have  the  elements  of  pros- 
perity beyond  that  of  any  nation  of  which  there  is  a 
record.  Let  us  all  aim  to  make  our  beloved  country 
glorious.   Believe  me,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  LAWRENCE, 
R.  G.,  Esq.,  Moore's  Salt-works,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 

Lowell,  September  28,  1648. 
My  Dear  Sia  :  Since  Bishop  Campbell  assumed  the 
guardianship  of  the  fine  wool  interest  of  this  country 
I  have  looked  on  as  an  amateur.  You  are  aware  that 
for  a  great  many  years  previous  I  gave  that  branch 
special  attention,  if  the  Bishop  has  not  informed  you , 
it  was  his  duly  to  do  so,  that  the  French  Gavernroeot, 
and  Belgian  also,  are  allowing  high  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  their  manufactured  woolens  ;  aud  all 


goods  are  made  of  wool  from 
ported  in  this  way,  say — 

An  article  costs  in  Havre, 

Bounty, 

Doty  30  per  cent, 


Should  be,  cost, 
Duty, 


these  countries 

$  100,00 
18,00 


88,00 
26,40 

114,40 

100,00 
30.00 


130,00 

I  believe  the  bounty  is  13|  per  cent,  but  am  not  sure. 
The  woolen  manufacturer  is  to  the  wool-grower,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  miller  is  to 
the  wheat-grower.  In  sheep  and  sheep- farms  in  this 
country  four  hundred  million  dollars  are  invested  ;  in 
woolen  mills  and  machinery  thirty  millions.  Who  is 
to  look  into  this  matter  !  [The  wool  grower  or  the 
manufacturer  7]  Our  form  of  government  is  the  chea- 
pest and  best  in  existence,  but  is  policy  its  far  more 
unnatural  than  that  of  the  ostrich.  The  prosperity  of 
our  glorious  country  depends  quite  ss  much  npon  the 
success  of  the  wool  and  woolen  interest  as  npon  any 
other  great  branch  of  national  industry.  Let  this  inter* 
est  droop  and  the  whole  country  would  feel  it.  Our 
food  producers  think  a  great  deal  of  exporting  to  Eu- 
rope, which  only  happens  in  times  of  short  crops.— 
Let  them  rather  calculate  how  much  food  is  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  yard  of  broadcloth  in  out  own 
country,  carrying  the  whole  thing  out  in  its  various 
ramifications.  I  would  make  any  reasonable  sacri- 
fice to  sit  dowu  with  you  and  some  otherB  and  dis- 
cuss this  thing.  Something  must  be  done  to  put  the 
country  on  the  right  basis.  There  is  a  jealousy  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  against  manufactures — 
their  influence  is  comparatively  nothing.  The  agri- 
culturists control  the  country,  and  should  do.  This 
is  right;  only  pray  move  and  with  energy  for  the  pav- 
al  cate  of  American  industry. 
I  remain  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  LAWRENCE. 
R.  R.  R-,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 


Swine— Improved  Breed— Management 

Professor  Wilkinson,  of  Mount  Airy  Institute,  who 
for  the  past  twelve  years  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  breeding  and  management  of  swine, 
has  furnished  us  some  facts  in  his  experience,  which  - 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

He  commenced  in  1830  by  crossing  the  Berkshire 
and  Leicestershire  breeds,  and  lias  selected  his  breeds 
from  his  entire  stock  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. In  his  selections,  he  obverves,  "  I  have  always 
been  guided  by  the  following  characteristics,  viz  : — 
First.  Those  that  were  while,  or  nearly  so,  great 
length  and  rotundity  of  body,  small  and  short  head, 
cais,  limbs,  and  tail,  little  hair,  thin  clear  skins, 
greatest  tendency  to  fatten,  quiet,  docile  dispositions  ; 
and  I  congratulate  myself  on  my  success,  in  which  I 
feel  that  I  stand  unrivalled  in  this  country." 

As  evidence  of  this  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 

the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Dutchess 
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County,  and  to  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  llnion, 
who  have  had  of  his  stock.  For  tenderness  of  meat 
they  cannot  be  excelled,  for  they  have  a  very  delicate 
muscle,  and  from  their  quiet  disposition,  they  form  no 
more  than  what  is  necessary  to  cnahle  them  to  walk 
from  the  bed  to  the  trough  and  hack  again,  which  is 
the  extent  of  their  travel.  The  practice  of  Mr.  W. 
is  to  keep  them  in  close  pens  constantly,  and  feed 
them  with  plenty  of  charcoal,  salt  all  their  food,  and 
give  them  about  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphur,  once  a 
week.  He  washes  them  with  soapsuds  once  a  month, 
and  if  any.  of  them  are  chapped  or  inclined  to  scurf, 
he  applies  to  the  part  affected,  skimmings  of  boiled 
meat,  which  have  the  effect  to  keep  their  skin  smooth 
and  flexible  ;  this  wo  consider  very  essential  to  thrift. 
He  is  also  in  the  daily  practice  of  having  them  brush- 
ed with  a  stiff  whalebone  brush,  which  he  regards  as 
of  essential  service,  and  believes  that  there  can  be 
nothing  done  for  them  by  tho  way  of  care,  that  is 
more  profitable,  if  particular  care  be  taken  to  brush 
the  issues  on  the  inside  of  the  front  legs. 

He  observes  :  "  We  now  keep  them  in  separate 
pens,  and  J  am  well  convinced  that  their  additional 
thrift  will  pay  the  expense  of  the  necessary  partitions 
in  the  main  better  than  to  form  the  single  ones,  at 
least  three  times  a  year,  besides  the  great  amount  of 
feed  saved  that  is  generally  wasted  when  a  number 
are  kept  together,  by  fighting  each  other  from  the 
trough.  I  have  also  made  another  great  saving  of 
expense  by  the  use  of  the  iron  trough,  which  I  was 
induced  to  substitute  for  the  plank  ones,  on  account 
of  their  being  so  soon  destroyed  by  tho  gnawing  of 
tho  hogs,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  prove  vast- 
ly more  economical  than  tho  wooden  ones.  They 
cost  but  $  1  each,  and  I  see  not  why  they  will  not 
last  a  century  or  more,  for  I  have  had  them  so  con- 
structed that  if  they  should  be  filled  with  water  and 
frozen  solid,  they  will  not  break.1' 

Professor  W.'s  pens  are  built  of  wood,  with  thatch- 
ed roofs,  and  the  divisions  are  about  Gi  -j—  10  feet  for 
each  hog.  The  floors,  which  are  of  narrow  plank, 
are  laid  quito  open,  and  are  a  sufficient  height  from 
the  ground  to  admit  of  the  fine  rubbish  which  falls 
through  between  the  floor  plank,  beiug  scraped  out 
with  a  long  handled  hoe.  All  the  fluid  matter  runs 
directly  into  the  liquid  manure  pool,  which  is  emptied 
by  tbo  use  of  the  liquid  manure  cart,  as  often  as  it  is 
filled,  putting  it  on  tho  vegetable  garden  and  field  car- 
rot and  turnip  ground. 

Mr.  VV.  further  observes  :  "  Tho  roofs  slope  but 
one  way,  and  the  pens  front  to  the  Boulh,  so  that  the 
sua  shines  directly  into  the  pens  more  than  half  of  the 
day,  this  is  very  essential,  particularly  for  young  pigs. 
Data  or  buckwheat  straw  should  never  be  used  for  lit- 
tering the  sty,  as  ihcy  will  both  poison  hogs  which 
have  a  delicate  skin.  The  brood  pens  should  always 
havo  a  slat  or  scantling  nailed  firmly  to  the  studs  about 
nix  inches  from  the  floor,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  brood  sows  from  lying  on  their  young.  Small 
pens  are  preferable  to  large  ones,  at  they  produce 
ihat  quiet  so  essential  to  thrift.  Tho  oflencr  the 
food  is  changed,  tho  belter,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  supply  them  with  a  superabundance  of  laxa- 
tive food,  for  in  such  cases  the  nutriment  is  not  fully 


extracted  before  it  is  excreted,  hence,  a  waste  of  pa- 
bulum. 

"  The  only  ccrcalious  food  which  I  feed  my  pigs 
under  six  months  old,  is  what  is  here  called  "mill 
feed,"  which  is  the  refuse  of  tho  wheal  flouring  mills  ; 
it  costs  but  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  is  in  my  opinion 
much  more  economical  as  well  as  healthier  than  corn 
for  growing  pigs.  All  kinds  of  grain  should  be 
ground  and  steeped  until  it  ferments  slightly  for  swine, 
and  in  cold  weather  it  should  bo  warmed  to  blood 
heat  ;  this  may  be  done  at  a  very  Hiding  expense 
with  a  properly  constructed  steaming  apparatus,  or 
other  contrivance  for  the  purpose." — Farmer  and  Me- 
chanic. 


The  Markets. 


KAXEIIL    HALL,  MARKET. 


WHOLESALE. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.       7  a  12 

Mutton,  lot  qunl.    6  a  8 

24      »      5  a  7 

Lamb,                   5  a  10 

Veal,  lb.,               6  a  10 

Pigs,  roasting,   1  00  a  1  95 

Chicken.-,  pair,      75  a  1  00 

Turkey*,             50  a  1  25 

Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a  1  50 

Pigeons,  doscn,  1  00  a  1  25 

Pork,  per  lOOlbs.  5  50  a  6  50 

Lard,bcst,pr.bbl.9  00  a  00  00 

Western,  keg,  9  00  a  10  00 

Butter,  lump,  lb.   23  a  27 

do.    firkin,       15  a  23 

Cheese,  new  milk,  8  a  10 

do.    four  meal,  5  a  6 

Eggs,  dot.           18  a  20 


Apples,  barrel,   1  SO  a 
do.    dried,  lb.0  00  a 

Beans,  bush.,      1  50  a 

Peaa,  bushel,      0  00  a 

Potatoes,  barrel, 
New,  2  00  a 

Common,       3  00  a 
SEED—  Retail. 

Clovcr.NorthJb.  10  a 
Southern,  8  a 

White  Dutch,  00  a 
Lucerne,  or  French, 

Hcrd*grass,bush.3  25  a 

Roii  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,       1  25  a 
Southern,         05  a 

Orchard  Grass,    —  a 

Fowl  Meadow,  2  50  a 


2  M 
000 

1  75 
000 

2  75 
000 

12 
9 

25 
33 
350 

oco 

88 
250 
0  00 


BOSTON,  OCT.  28.  Wholesale  Pbices  Curbe.it.— 
Flour — The  advices  from  Liverpool  to  14th  Oct.  represent 
Flour  as  having  declined  about  is.  per  bbl.,  and  it  was  quo- 
ted at  30a.  (3d.  and  32*.  for  sweet,  and  28*.  a  29s.  for  tour. 
Our  market  ha«  not  been  affected  by  the  news,  the  sup- 
ply being  moderate,  and  the  demand  good.  Gcncssee, 
good  pure  brands,  arc  selling  at  $5,75;  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan, 85,624, 

Provisions — Prices  are  not  so  firm  as  they  were,  and  a 
decline  has  been  experienced  on  Beef,  and  some  qualities 
of  Pork.  Western  Meas  Beef  has  been  selling  at  812  a 
1250,  Eastern  do.  811  a  1150;  Mess  Pork,  812,30  a  1350  ; 
clear  do.  814,25  a  1450;  extra  clear.  815;  prime.  89,75  a 
810  per  bbl.,  oa#a  and  4  mos.  Lard  in  barrels.  81  a  9c.: 
kegs,  91  a  9}c  per  ltu,  4  mo*.  Butter  is  mroe  plenty,  and 
prices  rather  on  the  decline. 

The  advices  per  Europa  show  a  decline  in  Provisions  in 
Liverpool,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  pricrs  in 
our  market  about  50c.  per  bbl. 

Butter,  shipping,  13   a  15 

«     store,  13  a  15 

"      prime  family,  18   a  20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  64  a  74 

"     four  meal,  5   a  0 

English  Dairy,  10   a  124 

Wool — Dom  esti  c. 


Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  wash'd  lb.  37 
American  full  blood  d-> 
do      1.2  a  3-4  do 
do      1-4  and  com.  do 
Lambs,  Superfine, 
Do.    No,  1, 
Do.   No.  2, 
Do.   No.  3, 

KoKEIGK. 


33 
28 
23 
28 
22 
16 
10 


38 
35 
30 

V» 

■::> 
17 
12 


Smyrna,  washed,  17  a  20 

Do.     unwashed,  9  a  14 

Bengasi,  8  a  9  1 

Buenoi  Ayres,  6  a  15  < 

Crimea,  6  a  9  — 

Mexioan,  12  a  13 

Barbary,  25  a  — 

American  Fleece  Wool  is  in  moderate  demand  at  quota, 
tton*. — Daily  Advtrtiirr. 
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Training  of  Horses.  -  zj 

To  make  a  Hone  follow  you.  ¥ou  may  make  any 
horse  follow  you  in  ten  minotea ;  go  to  the  horse, 
rub  his  face,  jaw,  and  chin ,  leading  him  about,  saying 
to  him,  "  eome  along ;"  a  constant  tone  is  necessary- 
By  taking  him  away  from  persons  and  horses,  repeat 
tubbing,  leading,  and  stopping.  Sometimes  torn  him 
round  all  ways, and  keep  his  attention  by  saying,  "eome 
along. M  With  some  hones  it  ia  important  to  whis- 
per to  them  as  it  hides  the  secret  and  gentles  the 
horse;  you  may  use  any  word  you  please,  but  be 
constant  in  your  tone  of  to  ice.  The  same  will  cause 
all  horses  to  follow. 

To  train  a  Horse  to  the  Saddle.  Yon  may  begin 
by  showing  him  the  blanket,  rubbing  him  with  it,  and 
throwing  it  on  his  back  ;  m  a  abort  time  you  may  lay 
the  saddle  on,  and,  after  fondling  him  a  few  minutes, 
you  may  fasten  it,  and  ride  bim  with  safety.  It  is 
better  for  One  person  to  stand  by  his  head  at  flist,  and 
keep  him  quiet,  and  then  to  lead  him  along  until  all 
danger  is  over.  If  he  is  dangerous,  you  may  exer- 
cise him  for  some  time  by  leading  him,  as  he  becomes 
more  and  more  gentle  in  working.  You  can  then 
manage  him  with  more  safety.  It  is  better  to  work 
a  horse  to  make  him  very  gentle. 

To  train  a  Horse  to  the  Harness.  You  must  be 
very  gentle  with  him.  You  may  commence  by  throw* 
ing  a  rope  over  the  back  and  letting  it  hang  loose  on 
both  sides  ;  then  lead  him  about,  carresaiog  bim,  un- 
til he  becomes  satisfied  that  it  will  not  hurt  him ; 
then  put  on  the  harness,  and  pull  gently  on  the  traces. 
In  a  short  time,  by  this  kind  treatment,  he  will  be 
prepared  for  work. 

To  stop  a  headstrong  Horse.  Connected  with  the 
reins,  have  a  covering,  that  by  a  spring,  may  be  and* 
denly  thrown  over  his  eyes,  which  will  blind  and  stop 
him.  Or  have  extra  reins  extending  from  the  top  of 
the  headstall  through  rings  on  the  haraes,  near  the 
top,  or  D's  in  the  saddle.  Put  a  narrow  or  round 
strap  under  the  throat,  and  fasten  to  these  reins,  on 
each  side,  bringing  the  reins  down  low.  On  drawing 
these  reigns  the  strap  will  choke  and  stop  the  horse. 
— Domestic  Animals. 


To  transplant  LABOR  Trees.  1  have  these  taken 
up  with  roots  as  large  as  possible,  and  with  as  little 
injury  as  I  can  ;  with  a  sharp  saw,  or  pruning-knife, 
according  to  the  siae  of  the  roots,  the  bruised  ends  are 
nicely  cut  off*,  which  enables  them,  when  planted,  to 
throw  out  numerous  little  rnoleta  from  the  ends,  thus 
giving  a  quick  and  vigorous  growth.  The  holes  were 
4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  l£  to  2  feet  deep,  a  good 
layer  of  soft  rich  mold  was  then  laid  on  the  bottom  for 
the  roots  to  test  on,  and  filled  in  with  the  best  soil  to 
the  top,  and  the  earth  carefully  laid  up  somewhat 
rounding  about  the  trunk.  I  have  set  thousands  of 
trees  in  my  life,  and  wherever  1  have  pursued  this 
method,  with  proper  attention  afterwards,  I  havo 
rarely  lost  one.  Let  every  one  remember  that  a  fruit 
or  shade  tree,  well  set  out  and  started  to  grow,  is 
worth  at  least  from  one  to  five  dollars  the  moment  its 
life  ia  secure ;  and  all  due  pains  in  planting  is  the 


Effects  op  Stopinc  and  Thiiwuio.  Scarcely  an 
Annual  exists,  which  usually  dies  at  the  close  of  the 
season  after  ripening  its  seed,  but  may  be  made  to  re- 
tain a  vigorous  existence,  if  its  inflorescence  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  formed.  Mignonette  is  a  very  fa- 
miliar example,  for  this  may  be  allowed  to  bloom  ,  but 
if  its  flower-stalks  be  cut  down  before  its  seed-vessels 
be  perfected,  it  becomes  woody  and  sliruby,  and  will 
live  and  bloom  for  three  or  more  successive  years  ;  but 
if  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed,  it  dies  the  same  year.— 
The  com  iuoq  Nasturtium  is  an  Annual ;  but  tbe  double 
Nasturtium  has  become  a  Perrnnial,  because  its  flow- 
ers, deprived  of  the  faculty  of  producing  seeds,  do  not 
exhaust  the  plant.  And  it  is  probable,  that  every 
Annual,  rendered  double  by  cultivation,  will  become 
a  Perennial. — Johnson's  principles  of  Gardening. 


Causb  or  Dark  Cox>oa  or  the  Sxuu  Darkness  of 
complexion  has  been  attributed  to  the  sun's  power, 
from  tbe  age  of  Solomon  to  this  day.  "Look  not  up- 
on me  because  I  am  black,  because  too  son  hath 
looked  upon  me  :"  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  opinion  ia  well  founded.  The 
invisible  rays  in  the  solar  beams,  which  change  veg- 
etable color,  and  have  been  employed  with  such  re- 
markable effect  in  the  Daguerreotype,  act  upon  every 
substance  upon  which  they  fall,  producing  mysterious 
and  wonderful  changes  in  their  molecular  state, 


To  make  Shoes  Water  Proof.  Take  bees  wax, 
tallow  or  mutton  suet,  equal  parla,  rosin,  a  tenth  part 
of  the  whole,  melt  and  mix  together,  apply  hot  to 
your  husband's  shoes,  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long, 
and  he  will  never  complain  of  wet  feet;  the  leather 
will  absorb  a  quantity  of  the  mixture,  and  it  must  be 
applied  hot,  until  the  shoes  are  thoroughly  saturated, 
both  soles  and  uppers. 


To  Clean  Oil  Paint.  The  best  thing  for  clean- 
ing oil  paint  is  a  sponge,  dipped  in  ammonia,  which 
has  been  copiously  diluted  with  water.  Soap  dis- 
solves the  torpentine  as  well  as  the  linseed  oil,  and 
not  only  destroys  the  smooth  and  shiny  surface  bot 
exposes  also  the  while  lead  to  the  influence  of  the  wa- 
ter and  air. 
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For  tho  School  Journal. 

An  Address   ' 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  WTNDHAM  COUNTY. 

My  Touno  Friends: — I  wish  to  address  to  you  a 
few  words,  in  order  to  interest  you  in  your  schools, 
and  induce  you  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  this  win- 
ter. The  Slate  is  at  much  expense,  and  your  parents 
are  at  much  expense  to  send  you  to  school ;  but  it 
will  all  do  no  good,  unless  you  do  something  your- 
selves.  1  know  you  all  wish  to  learn  ;  but  what  must 
you  do  to  lcam  in  your  schools  this  winter? 

1.  First,  if  you  would  learn  well,  you  must  come 
to  school;— come  is  reason  in  the  morning,  and  come 
every  day.  Let  the  teacher  see  your  bright  eyes,  and 
cheerful  faces,  in  the  school-room  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  If  you  have  work  or  chores  to  do  at 
home,  get  up  early  and  do  them  before  school.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  the  cold,  or  tho  soow,  for  laziness 
will  do  you  more  harm  than  the  cold  or  the  snow. — 
Do  not  slay  at  home  a  single  day,  to  visit,  or  to  play, 
or  even  to  work,  unless  you  are  obliged  to.  Scholars 
who  do  not  like  study,  sometimes  tease  their  parents 
to  let  them  stay  at  home  ;  but  you,  if  you  are  good 
scholars,  will  rather  tease  your  parents  to  send  you 
to  school,  as  they  will  wish  to  do,  if  they  see  you 
anxious  to  learn.  How  many  of  you  will  try  to  be 
at  school  every  day,  and  by  nine  o'clock?  How 
many  1 

3.  Again,  if  you  would  all  learn  well  at  school  this 
winter,  you  must  behave  well.  If  your  minds  are  con- 
tinually upon  your  mischief  and  sport,  they  cannot  be 
upon  your  books.  A  noisy,  saucy,  disobedient  schol- 
ar, will  neither  learn  himself  nor  suffer  others  to 
learn.  Do  not  compel  your  teacher  to  spend  his  time 
and  strength  in  governing  unruly  scholars,  but  do  you 
all  govern  yourselves,  and  let  your  teacher  spend  his 
time  in  giving  instruction.  Don't  whisper.  Don't 
try  to  whisper.  Do  n't  study  loud,  or  ask  to  speak, 
and  leave  your  seat  too  often.  Obey  all  the  rules  of 
school  clwerfully,  and  then  you  will  lovo  the  school. 
But  if  you  are  cross,  fretful,  and  disobedient,  you 
will  dislike  the  teacher,  dislike  your  books,  learn  noth- 
ing, and  thus  cheat  yourselves  out  of  your  winter's 
schoolin  g.  Besides,  if  you  are  bad  boys  and  girls  at 
school,  you  will,  most  likely,  be  bad  boys  and  girls 
at  home ,  and  bad  men  and  women  when  you  grow 
up,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  will  get  into  the  Stale- 
Prison,  for  those  who  go  to  the  Stale-Prison,  begin  to 
bo  bad  at  school. 


3.  Once  more,  if  you  would  all  learn  well  at  school, 
you  most  all  study,  and  be  engaged  in  study.  No 
matter  how  much  your  teacher  does  for  you,  or  bow 
much  your  parents  do  for  you,  {hey  cannot  make  you 
learn,  unless  you  study.  Do  not  spend  your  time  iu 
gazing  about  the  school-room,  in  watching  the  teach- 
er and  the  scholars,. or  in  dreaming  and  building 
"  castles  in  the  air,"  but  study  your  books.  Study 
your  books,  not  doze  over  them,  as  many  scholars  do, 
half-asleep  and  half-awake.  Study  with  your  eyes 
open,  and  with  your  minds,  as  well  as  your  eyes,  on 
your  books. 

Take  your  books  home  with  you,  and  study  even- 
ings; for  it  is  better  to  spend  your  evenings  in  im- 
proving your  minds  than  in  folly  and  dissipation.  If 
your  mind  is  off  your  studies  out  of  school,  it  will 
most  likely  he  off  your  studies  in  school  loo.  Study, 
be  engaged  in  study,  and  you  will  then  love  to  study. 
The  way  to  love  study,  is  to  study.  Idle  scholars 
dislike  their  books  because  they  study  so  little.  They 
are  so  idle,  and  so  lazy,  they  do  not  get  through  the 
husks  and  shells  of  knowledge,  and  so  get  nothing  of 
knowledge  to  eat  but  husks  and  shells  ;  but  if  you 
will  only  study,  only  work,  so  as  to  crack  the  shells, 
and  get  off  the  husks  of  knowledge,  you  will  then 
find  the  kernel  and  the  fruit  of  knowledge  most  sweet 
and  delicious  to  the  taste.  So,  knowledge,  if  you 
only  find  it,  is 

"  Not  harah  and  crabbed,  as  dull  foola  »nppo«C ; 
Bat  a  perpetual  feast  of  Declared  sweets." 

4.  1  have  now  told  you  that  if  you  would  all  learn 
well,  you  must  be  punctual  at  school,  and  then  behave 
well,  and  study.  Let  me  now  ask  you  all  to  be  pre*- 
ent  at  the  examination,  or  close  of  school.  Scholars 
many  times  absent  themselves  from  the  examination. 
Some  do  it  because  they  have  not  learned  very  well, 
and  are  ashamed  to  come ;  some  perhaps  are  sick, 
and  some  may  pretend  to  be  sick ;  some,  too,  get 
mad,  and  so  slay  away  to  vex  the  teacher,  forgetting 
that  they  only  disgrace  themselves  and  their  parents. 
But  I  hope  you  will  all  learn  so  well,  and  behave  so 
well,  that  you  will  be  willing  to  come  to  the  exam- 
ination of  your  school,  and  to  ask  your  parents  to 
come  with  you. 

Remember,  my  Young  Fiicnds,  you  will  very  soon 
be  men  and  women,  and  that  if  you  would  be  happy, 
useful,  and  respected,  then,  you  must  improve  your 
minds,  and  form  good  habits,  now.  Learn,  now,  to 
govern  your  temper,  and  to  govern  your  tonjrue.— 
Speak  no  saucy,  vulgar,  or  profane  words.  Be  not 
harsh,  cruel,  boisterous,  rude,  or  selfish  ;  but  be  kind 
to  all.    And  be  sure  you  always  treat  your  elders 
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with  respect.  Never  be  ashamed  to  do  right — lo  fear 
God — to  speak  the  truth — to  obey  your  parents  and 
your  teacher;  but  be  always  afraid  and  ashamed  to  do 
wrong ,  as  Washington  was.  If  you  would  be  good  men 
and  women,  you  must  bo  good  children.  Washington 
was  a  good  man  because  he  was  a  good  child  ;  for  the 
habits  which  made  him  so  great  aud  so  good  a  man, 
he  formed  in  youth.  The  habits  you  form  now  will 
go  with  you,  to  make  you  good  or  bad,  happy  or  mis- 
erable, through  life.  The  seed  you  sow  now,  you 
will  reap.   If  you  sow  thorns,  you  must  reap  thorns. 

Your  mind  is  a  garden, — a  garden  of  weeds  and 
thorns,  or  of  fruits  and  flowers,  according  as  you  sow 
in  youth.  Shall  the  garden  of  your  mind  be  filled 
with  poisonous  weeds,  and  thorns  to  tear  your  flesh, 
or  shall  your  mind  bo  a  garden  of  all  sweet  flowers 
and  pleasant  fruit? 

My  Young  Friends,  1  wish  you  all  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  school,  this  winter.       James  Tufts, 

Supt.  of  Com.  Schools  for  Windham  Co. 

Wardsboro,  Nor.  1848. 

N.  B .  Teachers  in  this  County  are  requested  to 
read  this  address  in  their  schools. 


Parents  and  Children. 

By  these  and  for  these  the  great  apparatus  of  school 
houses,  school  books,  school  masters,  with  superin- 
tendents and  committees — time,  labor,  money,  are 
provided ;  and  all  Vermont  is  about  to  engage  in 
another  campaign  against  the  reign  of  ignorance  and 
impotence.  "  Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing,"  exclaims 
Carlyle,  "  to  see  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the 
inhabitants  living  all  mutilated  in  their  limbs,  each 
strong  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed?  How  much 
crueler  to  find  the  strong  soul,  with  its  eyes  still 
sealed,  its  eyes  extinct,  so  that  it  sees  not !" 

Let  us  work  together  to  open  wide  the  eyes  of 
these  strong  souls  in  Vermont ! 

One  of  our  County  Superintendents  has  sent  us  an 
Address  to  the  School  Children  of  his  County,  which 
we  arc  glad  to  publish  ;  and  which  we  recommend  to 
be  read  in  every  school  in  the  State.  It  is  as  well 
adapted  to  one  couuty  as  another. 

We  have  before  us,  fromjhe  same  source,  an  Ad- 
dress to  Parents.  We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  ; 
but  the  few  hints  below  must  have  a  place : 

1.  Scholars  often  lose  half  their  time  in  school  for 
want  of  books,  or  suitable  books.  To  make  pro- 
gress, your  children  should  have  the  books  used  in 
school,  so  that  the  scholars  may  recite  in  classes.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  some  expense  to  buy  books,  but  it  is 
more  expensive  to  send  your  children  to  school  with- 
out books,  if  you  regard  the  education  of  your  chil- 
dren as  of  any  consequence.  It  is  as  poor  economy 
to  send  your  children  to  school  without  books,  as  for 
the  farmer  to  send  his  men  into  the  field  to  work  wiib 
no  tools,  or  with  poor  tools. 

2.  Will  you,  as  parents,  see  that  your  children  at* 
tend  school  punctually,  and  regularly  ?  In  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  schooling  is  lost,  on  account  of  the  irregular  at- 
tendance of  scholars, — and  the  loss  is  probably  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  in  Vermont.   Now  this  ought 


not  lo  be  so,  and  need  not  be  so,  if  patents  would  do 
their  duty.  Our  schools  ate  too  expensive,  and  edu- 
cation is  of  too  much  consequence,  to  have  a  third  of 
our  schooling  thrown  away,  and  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  greatly  diminished,  through  the 
neglect  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

If  your  children  are  a  half  hour,  or  an  hour  too 
late  in  tho  morning,  and  then  are  allowed  occasional- 
ly to  stay  at  home  a  day  to  visit,  or  to  play,  or  even 
to  work,  they  will  not  learn  much  at  school ;  and 
what  they  do  learn  is  only  half  learned.  Besides, 
tardiness  and  absence  from  school  discourage  tho 
teacher,  destroy  all  interest  in  the  classes,  and  pro- 
duce disorder  and  confusion  in  the  whole  school. 
The  tardiness  or  absence  of  one  scholar  is  an  injury 
to  all  the  scholars.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  law  requir- 
ing parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  But  no 
law  can  correct  this  evil  in  Vermont.  Parents  must 
correct  the  evil  themselves,  and  until  they  do,  there 
can  be  no  great  improvement  in  our  common  schools. 
If  you  would  havo  your  children  improve,  send  them 
punctually  to  school  in  the  morning,  send  them  the 
first  day  of  school,  and,  if  possible,  every  day  till  the 
close  of  school. 

3.  In  order  that  you  may  have  a  good  school,  will 
you,  as  parents,  sustain  the  teaclur  !  The  best  teach- 
er cannot  govern  and  instruct  your  children  without 
your  sympathy  and  co-operation.  Let  parents  slay  up 
the  hand  of  their  teacher,  and  it  will  not  be  half  the 
work  to  govern  the  school.  If  you  think  the  teacher 
in  fault,  it  is  better  to  speak  to  the  teacher  yourself 
than  to  find  fault  before  your  children.  There  is,  at 
least,  some  truth  in  the  common  remark,  that  children 
will  not  make  much  trouble  in  school  if  they  do  not  ex- 
pect their  parents  to  take  their  part  at  home. 

4.  Parents  should  visit  the  schools.  When  you 
employ  laborers,  you  like  to  see  how  they  do  their 
work.  Go  into  the  school-room  and  Bee  how  the 
teacher  does  his  work — how  the  scholars  study,  and 
recite,  and  behave.  A  visit  fiom  you  will  do  the 
teacher  good,  and  do  your  children  good.  If  you 
owned  a  factory,  and  was  assured  that  by  visiting 
the  mill  occasionally  the  hands  would  make  more 
doth,  and  make  it  better,  would  you  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  visit  your  milt  T  And  when  you  are  so 
often  told  that  by  visiting  the  school  the  teacher  will 
teach  better,  and  the  scholars  learn  belter,  will  you 
not  lako  the  trouble  to  visit  the  school  ?  Or,  is  the 
improvement  of  your  children  regarded  of  less  conse- 
quence than  a  few  yards  of  cloth,  or  a  few  dollars  in 
money  1 

Attention ! 

Visiter.  Pray,  Mr.  Teacher,  do  not  let  that  boy 
go  through  hia  lesson  without  attending  to  what  be  te 
about. 

Teacher.   Oh,  he  is  so  young  that  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  apply  his  mind  much. 

Visiter.  Did  you  never  see  a  child  play  1  Does 
not  he  apply  his  mind  to  his  play  ?  He  can  just  aat 
well  attend  to  his  lesson,  if  he  will,  (if  you  will,  I 
might  say,)  as  to  his  play  ;  and  to  let  him  go  through 
a  lesson  without  attention,  is  vastly  worse  than  noth 
ing.    He  had  better  not  read  at  all.   Let  me  beg  you 
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to  be  sure  that  every  child  attends  to  what  he  is 
about.  It  is  the  first  requisite  of  success,  not  only  in 
study,  but  in  business,  in  work,  in  everything.  Noth- 
ing better  rewards  the  efforts  of  a  teacher  than  alien* 
tention  on  bis  part  to  the  ways  and  means  of  awaken- 
ing and  securing  the  attention  of  his  scholars.  A 
school  all  alive  is  the  bcIioo)  to  improve  ;  not  a  school 
kept  still  by  rules  and  by  fear  ;  not  a  school  amusing 
itself  and  tormenting  the  teacher  ;  hut  a  school  kept 
alive  and  in  order  by  wakeful  attention  under  the 
teacher's  animating  guidance. 

[Prom  Wood'*  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sectional  School.] 

Thus,  for  example,  if  in  any  lesson  tbe  scholar 
read  of  one  having  "  done  an  unprecedented  act,"  it 
might  be  quite  sufficient  for  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  that  single  passage,  to  tell  him  that  "  no  other 
person  had  ever  done  the  like ;"  but  this  would  by  no 
means  fully  accomplish  the  object  wo  have  in  view. 
The  child  would  thus  receive  no  clear  notion  of  the 
word  unprecedented,  and  would  therefore,  in  all  prob- 
ability, on  the  very  next  occasion  of  its  recurrence,  or 
of  the  recurrence  of  other  words  from  tbe  same  root, 
be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  bofoie.    But  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  threefold  composition  of  this  word,  the  un, 
the  pre,  and  the  ctde.    Ask  him  the  meaning  of  the 
syllable  un  in  tbe  composition,  and  tell  him  to  point 
out  to  you  (or,  if  necessary,  point  out  to  him)  any 
other  words  in  which  it  has  the  signification  of  not, 
(such  as  uncommon,  uncivil,)  and,  if  there  be  leisure, 
any  other  syllables  which  have  in  composition  similar 
effect,  such  as  in,  with  all  of  its  modifications  of  ig, 
il,  tm,  t'r,  also  dis,  and  non,  with  examples.  Next 
investigate  the  meaning  of  the  syllable  pre  in  compo- 
sition, and  illustrate  it  with  examples,  (such  as  pre- 
eious,  premature).    Then  examine  in  like  manner  the 
meaning  of  the  syllable  cede,  and  having  shown  that 
in  composition  it  generally  signifies  to  go,  demand 
the  signification  of  its  various  compounds  precede, 
proceed,  succeed,  accede,  recede,  exceed,  intercede.  The 
pspil  will  in  this  manner  acquire  not  only  a  much 
more  distinct  and  lasting  impression  of  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  in  question,  but  a  key  also  to  a  vast 
variety  of  other  words  in  the  language.    This  too  he 
will  do  far  more  pleasingly  and  satisfactorily  in  the 
manner  which  is  here  recommended,  than  by  being 
enjoined  to  commit  them  to  memory  from  a  vocabula- 
ry at  home  as  a  task.    The  latter  practice,  wherever 
it  is  introduced,  is,  we  know,  regarded  by  children  as 
an  irksome  drudgery  ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  amusement.    The  former  makes  a  strong  and  last- 
ing impression  upon  the  mind  ;  under  the  latter  the 
information  wished  to  be  communicated  is  too  often 
learned  merely  as  the  task  of  the  day,  and  obliterated 
by  that  of  the  next.    It  is  very  true  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  go  over  every  word  of  a  lesson  with  the 
same  minuteness,  as  that  we  have  now  instanced. — 
Ascertain  portion  of  time  should  therefore  be  set  apart 
for  this  examination ;  and,  after  those  explanations 
have  been  given,  which  are  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  passage,  such  minuter  investi- 
gations only  may  be  gone  into  as  time  will  admit.  It 
is  no  more  essential  that  every  word  should  be  gone 


over  in  this  way,  than  that  every  word  should  be 
syntactically  parsed.  A  single  sentence  well  done 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  scholar  in 
his  future  studies. 

Remark.  The  prefixes  end  suffixes  found  in  some 
Spelling  Books  may  be  used  to  excellent  advantage 
in  such  exercises ;  and  il  would  be  still  better  for  the 
teacher  to  have  at  hand  some  such  work  as  McEIH- 
goti's  Manual  of  Orthography  and  Definition,  from 
which  to  derive  hints  and  select  exercises  as  he  may 
need  them. — Editors. 


Under  Tutors  and  Governors. 

The  following  anecdote  is  from  an  address  lately 
delivered  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  York  (Eng.)  Bible 
Society,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bourne  : — 

"  Some  time  ago,  Miss  Hillyard,  the  governess  in 
the  royal  family,  seeing  the  Prince  of  Wales  inatten- 
tive to  bis  studies  said, — 1  Your  Royal  Highness  is  not 
minding  your  business  ;  will  you  be  pleased  to  look  at 
your  book  and  leatn  your  lesson  ? '  His  Royal  High- 
ness replied  that  be  should  not.  »  Then,'  said  the 
governess, 1 1  shall  put  you  in  the  corner.'  His  Roy- 
al Highness  again  said  that  he  should  nol  learn  his 
lesson,  neither  wonld  he  go  into  the  corner,  for  he 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  as  if  to  show  his  au- 
thority ,he  kicked  his  little  foot  through  a  pane  of  glass. 

Surprised  at  this  act  of  bold  defiance,  Miss  Hill- 
yard,  rising  from  her  seat,  said—'  Sir,  you  must  learn 
your  lesson,  and  if  you  do  not,  though  you  are  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  I  shall  put  you  in  the  corner. '  How- 
ever, the  threat  was  of  no  avail ;  the  defiance  was  re- 
peated, and  that  too  in  the  same  determined  maoner 
as  before,  his  Royal  Highness  breaking  another  pane 
of  glass.  Miss  Hillyard,  seeiug  her  authority  thus 
set  at  naught,  rang  the  bell,  and  requested  thai  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  might  be  sent  for. — 
Shortly  the  Prince  arrived,  and  having  learni  the  rea- 
son v>  by  his  presence  was  required,  addressing  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  pointing  to  a  foot-stool  or  otto- 
man, said, — '  You  will  sit  there,  Sir  ! '  His  Royal 
Highness  then  went  to  his  own  room,  returning  with 
a  Bible  in  his  hand,  he  said  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales, — '  Now  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
what  St.  Paul  says  about  people  who  are  under  tutors 
and  governors/  and  having  read  the  passage  [Gal. 
iv.  1,  2.]  to  him,  he  added, — '  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  you  arc  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  if  you  conduot 
yourself  with  propriety,  you  may,  some  day,  be  a 
great  man — you  may  be  a  king,  in  tbe  room  of  your 
mother  ;  but  now  you  arc  ouly  a  little  boy  ;— though 
you  are  Prince  of  Wales,  you  are  only  a  child,  under 
tutors  and  governors,  who  must  be  obeyed,  and  have 
those  plaed  under  them  to  do  as  they  are  bid.  More- 
over,' said  his  Royal  Highness,  '  1  must  tell  you  what 
Solomon  says  ; '  and  he  read  to  bim  the  declaration, 
that  he  who  loveth  bis  aoo  cbaateneth  Itim  betimes, 
and  then  in  order  to  show  his  love  for  bis  child,  he 
chastised  him,  and  put  him  in  a  corner,  saying,— 
•  Now,  Sir,  you  will  stand  there  until  you  have  learnt 
your  lesson,  and  until  Miss  Hillyard  gives  yoo  leave 
to  come  out,  and  remember  that  you  are  under  tu- 
tors and  governors,  and  that  tbey  must  be  obeyed  V '* 
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VVe  furnish  ihe  following  interesting  story  for  the 
benefit  of  our  young  friends.  Teachers  may  uae 
such  subjects  for  exercises  in  composition,  to  good 
advantage,  as  they  suggest  thoughts  to  the  pupils. 

Frank  and  Harry; 

OR,  THE  DRAWING  ROOM. 
BY  B.  L.  POLLEN. 

Fiaok  and  Harry  were  so  well  pleased  with  their 
mother's  story  of  "  Penitence  and  Peace,"  that  after 
tea  the  next  evening  they  begged  her  to  tell  them 
another  just  like  it.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly, 
the  hearth  was  nicely  swept,  the  shutters  were  closed, 
the  pelted  Maltese  cai  was  stretched  out  at  her  full 
leogth  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  the  two  boys  were 
seated  one  on  each  side  of  their  mother,  and  she  had 
her  knitting-work.  How  happy  and  comfortable 
they  all  were !  The  clouds  which  bad  rested  on  their 
faces  the  evening  before  bad  passed  away,  and  sweet 
peace  had  returned. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Harry,  "  do  tell  us  another 
story ;  that  was  first  rate  which  you  told  us  last 
night." 

"  1  have  no  story  in  my  head,"  replied  his  mother, 
"  but  I  will,  if  you  have  a  mind,  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions." 

The  boys  looked  a  little  disappointed.  44  Not 
about  our  lessons,  I  hope,  mother ;  we  have  enough 
of  them  at  school ;  I'm  tired  of  them,"  said  Frank. 

"  No,"  said  their  mother,  "  nothing  to  do  with 
school  lessons." 

"  Well,  then,  we  are  ready,"  said  the  boys. 

44  Suppose,"  she  said,  "  one  of  the  laborers  from 
every  place  where  the  articles  of  which  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  in  this  drawing-room  were  produced, 
were  to  come  in,  who  should  we  have  to  visit  us  this 
cold  evening!   Think,  before  you  answer." 

The  boys  put  on  their  tjousidering-caps,  and  at  last 
Harry  said,  "  First  we  should  sec  a  solemn  Turk  en- 
ter, with  his  turban  and  loose  trousers,  for  the  carpet 
came  from  his  country.  Then  we  should  see  a 
Chinaman,  for  the  China  vases  were  made  in  his 
country." 

"And  my  nice  straw  chair  came  from  China," 
said  Frank. 

"  Then,"  continued  Harry,  "  an  African  prince 
may  enter,  for  the  ivory  and  ebony  on  the  piano  were 
brought  from  Africa.  Then  a  Frenchman  would 
come  bowing  in  and  take  his  seat,  for  the  paper  is 
French.  After  him  comes  a  grave  Spaniard,  for 
your  guitar  is  Spanish." 

• *  Is  not  the  fender  made  of  Russia  iron?"  asked 
Frank. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Then  I  introduce  a  Russian.  And  the  table- 
eloth  and  curtains  are  English,  so  walk  in,  Mr.  John 
Bull." 

44  The  picture  of  a  girl  shading  a  candle  was  paint- 
ed in  Holland,"  said  their  mother,  44  so  you  must  in- 
vite a  Dutchman ;  and  the  copy  of  the  Sybil  was 
done  in  Rome,  and  we  must  have  an  Italian." 

44  This  wooden  va*e  was  carved  in  Swiixerland,"  I 


said  Harry,  and  so  we  have  a  Swiss  ;  and  the  musi- 
cal box  came  from  Geneva,  and  thete  is  a  Genevan." 

44  Did  not  this  palm-leaf  fan  come  from  Calcutta, 
mother  ?"  asked  Frank. 

44  Yes,"  she  replied. 

*•  Then  we  must  have  a  Hindoo,  and  a  Maltese, 
for  Puss  come  from  Malta." 

"Puss  is  not  a  piece  of  furniture,  Frank,"  said 
Harry. 

44  But  she 's  just  as  good  and  better,"  said  Frank, 
14  and  Pm  sure  she  is  an  ornament." 

44  But,  mother,"  continued  Harry,  "  we  must  have 
an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  and  what  have  we  got 
that  come  from  them?  Oh,  here  is  the  lamp  and 
stand,  that  came  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  beautiful 
Bea- weeds  from  Cork  ;  to  be  sure  ladies  made  thera, 
but  no  matter,  they'll  do  just  as  well ;  so  ait  do  wo, 
ladiea.    Now  have  we  not  all,  mother?" 

44  You  have,"  she  replied,  "  forgotten  youx  own 
countrymen ;  but  I  tbiok  we  must  have  an  A  merican 
to  represent  the  labor  of  this  country.  These  chairs, 
tables,  piano,  are  works  of  his  bands,  and  he  is  proud 
of  his  skill  and  industry ;  he  looks  and  walka  like  a 
man." 

44  Now  let  us  name  over  our  company,"  said  Har- 
ry. Thus  he  did,  counting  them  aa  he  did  so  on  bis 
fingers.    44  Fifteen,"  he  said,  as  bo  finished. 

"  Maltese,  sixteen,"  cried  Frank,  "  for  puss  shall 
not  be  passed  over." 

44  Now,"  said  their  mother,  14  suppose  you  seat 
them  all  around  the  room." 

41  The  Turk  shall  have  the  arm-chair,"  said  Harry. 

41  No,"  said  Frank, 44  the  Chinaman  shall  sit  there, 
and  his  long  cue  shall  dangle  over  the  back." 

44  If,  now,"  said  their  mother,  44  we  were  to  invite 
all  the  arimals  that  have  in  any  way  contributed  to 
the  furnishing  ont  our  drawing-room,  to  visit  us  in 
imagination  also,  what  should  we  have?  Think 
well." 

44  A  flock  of  sheep,"  said  Frank,  "  for  the  wool 
that  the  carpet  is  made  of." 

44  And  horses,  for  their  hair,  for  the  chain  and  so- 
fa," cried  Harry. 

44  As  we  have  not  much  room  for  so  many  four- 
legged  visitors,  besides  our  bipeds,  we  will  take  only 
one  animal  as  the  representative  of  the  rest  of  his 
brethren.    So  say  a  sheep  and  a  horse." 

44  Especially,"  said  Frank,  44  as  we  must  have  an 
elephant,  for  without  his  tusks  we  should  not  have 
ivory  for  our  piano  keys.  So  Mr.  Elephant,  take  a 
seat." 

44  Now  what  next  ?"  said  their  mother. 

44  Of  whose  skin  is  the  bottom  of  tbis  chair  made !" 
asked  Harry. 

44 1  am  not  sure,"  replied  his  mother;  44  perhaps 
that  of  a  goat." 

44  Let's  have  a  goal,  then,  with  a  long  beard,  and 
stand  him  by  the  Turk  and  Rosaian." 

The  boys  were  now  silent,  for  a  few  momenta. 
44 1  don't  think  of  any  more,"  aaid  Harry,  at  last." 

44  There  are  more  animals,  however,  which  have 
helped  to  furnish  this  room,"  replied  their  mother. 

44  The  turkeycock,"  cried  Frank  ;  44  the  feather- 
brush  is  made  of  his  feathers." 
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"  I  have  thought  of  another,"  said  Harry,  44  the 
silk-worm.  The  fringe  on  the  curtains  is  silk,  and 
the  velvet  on  the  great  arm-chair  ia  made  of  silk  ;  so 
creep  into  the  parlor,  Mrs.  Silk- worm,  and  take  your 
place  under  the  elephant,  jest  where  they  put  the 
mouse  in  the  museum." 

Again  they  stopped  to  consider,  for  theii  mother 
told  them  that  they  had  not  yet  got  all  the  animals 
into  the  room  which  had  a  right  to  a  place  there. 
44  There  is,"  she  said,  "  an  animal  bigger  than  any 
you  have  yet  thought  of,  and  which  would  find  poor 
accommodations  here,  I  fear." 

The  children  tried  in  vain  to  think  what  aoimal 
this  could  be. 

44 1  think,"  said  their  mother, 44  that  the  elasticity 
of  this  chair  is  produced  by  whalebone." 

At  this  the  boys  6houted — 44  And  at  any  rate  he  can 
claim  the  oil  in  the  lamps." 

41  What  shall  we  do  with  a  whale,  mother?  We 
roost  invite  a  very  young  whale  to  come ;  the  small* 
est  they  have  will  represent  whaledom,  and  then  we 
shall  be  very  much  crowded." 

14  What  other  animals  can  you  think  of?  We 
have  not  all,"  said  their  mother. 

44 1  have  thoughtof  another,"  said  Harry, 44  a  hog, 
a  hog — the  hearth-brush  is  made  of  briailea.  Now, 
Mr.  Grunter,  I  hope  you'll  behave  your  best." 

44 1  have  thought  of  another,"  cried  Frank;  are 
not  the  strings  of  your  guitar  of  catgut  ?  and  then 
puss  is  always  here  to  take  her  place." 

44  First,"  said  Harry,  44  you  rtfeke  her  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  then  an  animal." 

44  She  don't  care,"  replied  Frank,  stroking  her. 

44  There  is  yet  another  animal,"  said  their  mother, 
44  that  you  have  not  yet  thought  of,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one, too." 

The  boys  thought  a  while,  but  could  not  guess. 

44  What  fastens  the  joints  of  the  tables  and  chairs, 
and  holds  on  the  veneering?"  asked  sho. 

"  Glue,  glue,"  replied  Harry  ;  44  and  now  1  have 
it ;  gl  ue  is  made  from  the  hoofs  of  cows  and  oxen  ; 
so  Mrs.  Mooley-cow  may  come  in,  for  she  is  not  so 
big  as  an  ox,  and  will  do  as  well.  And  now  1  am 
sure  we  have  all." 

44  No,"  said  Frank, 44 1  have  just  thought  of  anoth- 
er. Mother  told  me  yesterday  that  this  basket  was 
made  of  porcupine  quills,  so  we'll  have  a  porcupine, 
and  1  guess  he'll  set  up  bis  quills  when  he  sees  what 
a  company  he  has  got  into." 

After  putxling  their  brains  a  whilo  longer,  they  all 
concluded  they  could  not  think  of  any  other  animal 
who  had  contributed  in  any  way  to  furnishing  the 


44  Let  us  now  name  over  the  whole  company," 
Harry  ;  so  he  began  : 44  First,  the  human  beings. 
A  Chinese,  a  Hindoo,  an  African,  a  Turk,  an  Italian, 
a  German,  an  Englishman,  a  Russian,  a  Dutchman, 
a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  a  Swiss,  an  Irishman,  a 
Scotchman  (these  two  last  arc  ladies,"  he  said,  in  a 
sort  of  pareothesis.)  44  and  a  free  American." 

44  And  a  Maltese,"  cried  Frank,  44  for  1  insist  upon 
it,  Puss  is  one  ot  the  ornaments  of  tho  room,— seven- 
teen in  all.    Now  I  will  namo  the  animals.    An  ele- 


phant and  silkworm,  a  porcupine  and  a  cow,  a  horse 
and  a  hog,  a  torkeycock  and  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a  whale 
and  a  cat— eleven  in  all." 

44  Just  imagine,"  said  Harry, 44  if  all  these  animals 
and  men  were  really  here,  what  a  room  full  we  should 
have,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  see  them  now, 
particularly  the  Chinese  and  Turk  among  the  men, 
and  the  elephant  and  whale  among  the  animals." 

44  1  doubt  not,"  said  their  mother,  44  that  we  might 
increase  the  number,  if  we  knew  the  exact  history  of 
,the  manufacture  of  every  thing  here,  very  like  some 
of  tho  colors  have  been  derived  from  insects." 

44  Colors  from  insects?"  said  Frank. 

44  Yes,  the  Cochineal  is  an  insect  used  to  dye  scar- 
let ;  but  we  will  stop  here,  as  we  are  not  sure.  Now 
tell  me  how  have  we  obtained  all  these  articles  made 
by  the  people  of  other  nations  ?  How  did  we  get 
this  carpet  from  Turkey  ?  this  paper  from  France  ? 
this  vase  from  China  ?  these  curtains  and  table  cloth 
from  England,  and  so  on  with  all  ?" 

44  Why,"  said  Frank,  44  you  bought  them  in  the 
shops." 

"  But  how  did  they  get  into  the  shops  ?" 

44  Men  buy  them  and  bring  them  here  in  vessels 
from  the  country  where  they  are  made,"  replied  Har- 
ry- 

14  And  what  are  these  men  called?"  asked  their 
mother. 

44  Merchants,"  replied  Harry. 

44  When  they  go  to  England,  and  China,  and  all 
these  places  for  these  things,  do  they  carry  nothing 
but  money  to  get  them  with  ?" 

44  No,  mother,  they  cany  goods  from  this  country, 
for  1  have  seen  them  loading  vessels  that  were  going 
away,  and  I  suppose  they  take  the  money  they  get 
for  the  goods  they  carry,  and  buy  the  articles  that  are 
wanted  here." 

44  And  what  do  we  call  this  business?"  asked  his 
mother. 

44  Commerce,"  replied  Harry. 

44  And  what  are  these  men  called  who  make  all 
these  articles  of  furniture  ?" 

44  Mechanics." 

44  And  what  do  we  call  those  who  paint  pictures  ?" 
44  Artists." 

44  Diil  it  evor  strike  your  mind  before  how  many 
people,  and  how  many  different  materials  were  requi- 
site to  make  a  drawingroom  as  pretty  and  as  comfort- 
able* as  this  is? — how  much  science  and  skill,  how 
many  different  countries  contributed  to  our  pleasure* 
and  in  short,  bow  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are,  as  it 
were,  brooght  round  out  fireside  by  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  man  ?'* 

44  It  never  did,"  said  Frank.  , 

44  It  seems  to  you  as  if  we  had  brooght  together  by 
our  imaginations,  a  very  large  and  strange  assembly 
of  human  beings  and  animals,  who  have  contributed 
towards  producing  what  we  see  here,  and  are  now 
enjoying.  Yet  we  have  only  conjured  up  a  small  por- 
tion of  those  who  were  actoally  engaged.  How* 
many  sheep,  think  you,  it  took  to  furnish  wool  for 
this  carpet  ?    How  many  hands  to 


it?  How 
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many  silk-worms  supplied  the  material  for  the  velvet 
of  this  chair  ?  and  how  many  industrious  and  ingen- 
ious human  beings  to  manufacture  it?  and  so  on  with 
almost  everything  here.  A  room  much  larger  than 
this  would  not  contain  the  number  we  might  summon 
to  our  meeting.  Minora,  glasablowers,  and  many 
others  would  have  a  right  here.  But  now  we  will 
dismiss  our  curious  assembly,  for  it  is  time  for  you 
to  say  good  night  to  them  and  to  me." 

"  Begone,  all  of  you,,'  said  Frank,  "  all  except 
Puss,  and  she  shall  remain  undisturbed  stretched  out 
on  the  hearthrug,  sound  asleep." 

Hints  on  Teaching. 

Teachers  often  experience  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  attention  of  all  the  pupils  fixed  to  the  subject  of 
the  lesson  before  them ;  the  youth  often  immediately 
after  reading  his  sentence  having  his  mind,  or  tongue, 
and  often  even  bands  engaged,  till  it  goes  round  at] 
the  pupils  in  the  class  consecutively,  and  comes  to  his 
tarn  again  ;  this  mechanical  method  is  obviated  by 
causing  the  children,  (say  they  composed  a  class  con- 
taining 12  in  number)  after  1st,  2d  or  3d  had  read,  to 
make  9th  or  10th  read,  or  any  other  number  who  wax, 
apparently,  inattentive  to  the  lesson  ;  and  where  the 
class  stand  while  reading,  causing  the  attentive  to 
take  the  place  in  the  class  of  the  inattentive,  has  a 
good  effect  in  inciting  to  diligence. 

Another  mode  of  counteracting  the  above  wayward- 
ness is  for  the  teacher  to  read  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lesson  himself,  sod  if  he  perceive  a  tendency  in 
the  minds  of  any  to  wander,  then  to  stop  and  require 
such  mentally  truant  one,  to  begin  where  be  left  off ; 
of  coarse  he  asks  where,  then  pot  to  the  next,  and 
whoever  in  succession  can  continue  from  where  the 
teacher  stops,  ascends  in  the  class  above  the  listless, 
and  if  the  place  to  read  be  still  unfound.then  another. 

Much  labor  is  often  undergone  before  the  youth's 
mind  can  be  induced  to  recollect  dates,  occurrences, 
local  or  historical,  &c.  To  undo  this  natural  dispo- 
sition, I  have  found  the  system  practised  in  Marlboro' 
Street  Establishment,  Dublin,  effectual.  Suppose  a 
class  of  16  or  20  standing  before  the  teacher,  he  an- 
nounces to  them  that  tljey  are  at  liberty  to  catechize 
or  question  one  another  on  any  subject  of  their  read- 
ing lessons,  as  history,  geography,  scripture,  &c. 
Then  he  bids  No.  2  to  ask  the  head  pupil  of  the  class 
a  question  from  any  of  the  above  loseon- books  that  he 
may  recollect.  Perhaps  for  one  or  two  such  lessoos, 
he  has  none,  then  3  none  either,  4  none,  5  perhaps 
can  recollect  something  about  Washington,  the  In- 
dians, Sic,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
from  the  Testament ;  he  puts  his  question  to  some  of 
those  above  him  in  the  class,  say  2,  who  perhaps  an- 
swers it ;  in  which  case  sll  keep  their  places,  and  6 
has  then  a  liberty  to  asks  question  at  one  above  him  ; 
bat  if  2,  or  whoever  else  was  questioned  by  5,  cannot 
answer,  then  2  is  at  liberty  to  ask  5  a  question,  which 
if  8  cannot  ask,  5  takes  his  place  in  the  class,  sod  he 
ft'e ;  but  suppose  2  can  ask  some  sensible  question  and 
6  eao  answer  it,  then  they  change  places ;  bat  if  5 
•an not  answer  the  question,  sll  stand  as  they  were; 
nnd  8  or  7  or  8,  or  whoever  can  ask  a  useful,  instruct- 
iva  question,  next  proposes  one  to  any  of  the  pupils 


above  him,  who  acts  as  we  have  represented  the  5th 
and  2d  as  having  done.  For  one  or  two  lessons  this 
may  seem  strange,  and  few  questions  be  elicited  ;  bat 
if  persisted  in  by  the  teacher,  it  has  been  invariably 
found  to  become  interesting  to  the  young,  and  they 
soon  take  to  writing  out  incidents  where  they  can  find 
them,  that  (hey  may  have  a  store  on  their  mind  when 
called  for.—  Wright's  paper. 


School  Falsehoods. 

The  scholar  who  playa  truant  is  guilty  of  false- 
hood. He  intends  to  deceive  both  his  teacher  and  his 
parents  in  the  very  act  of  truantship.  But  this  is  not 
all.  To  avoid  reproof,  he  gives  false  pretences, 
equivocates,  and  often,  in  the  end,  is  guilty  of  the 
downright  lie.  And  more  than  this,  the  habitual 
truant  keeps  his  mind  in  a  state  ready  to  lie  the  whole 
time,  and  thus  injures  his  sense  of  truth,  and  pre- 
pares himself  for  the  commission  of  other  crimes.  If 
a  written  excuse  is  presented  at  a  timo  different  from 
that  which  the  parent  intended,  it  is  an  acted  lie. — 
Another  way  of  lying  is,  when  a  scholar  procures 
some  person  to  work  out  a  problem,  or  to  write  a 
composition  for  him,  and  then  presents  it  as  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  labor.  The  prompting  of  a  fellow  - 
pupil  during  recitation,  comes  under  the  same  head. 

Scholars  perhaps  think  they  speak  the  truth,  when 
they  say,  "  I  know  the  answer  but  cannot  say  it." 
For  no  one  can  bo  said  to  truly  have  an  idea,  until  be 
can  express  it. — Manual  of  Morals. 


Reading  Aloud. 

A  book  is  ten-fold  a  book,  when  read  in  the  com- 
pany of  beloved  friends,  by  the  ruddy  fire,  on  the 
wintry  evening  ;  and  no  commentaries,  or  notes  Va- 
riorum, are  comparable  to  the  interrupted  sayings  of 
the  wife  and  sister,  or  the  merry  ejaculations  of  the 
listening  child.  A  good  voice,  a  just  intonation,  and 
a  quiet  but  animated  delivery,  secure  far  more  of  tho 
soul  of  (he  great  author,  than  any  amount  of  closet 
stody.  It  is  delightful  to  feel  that  the  delight  is 
shared  by  so  many.  There  is  frugality  of  lime  ia 
reading  good  books  aloud.  The  matron  goes  on  with 
her  stocking  ;  the  girls  ply  the  nimble  needle  ;  Jack 
and  Tom  work  away  at  carving  and  joinery  ;  the 
very  child  that  rolls  on  the  carpel  or  plays  with  puss 
is  nnimpeded  in  his  pursuits  ;  all  the  while  the  stream 
of  knowledge  and  entertainment  is  gently  flowing 
into  the  wakeful  ear.  Glances  from  bright  eyes, 
smiles,  and  laughter,  or  perhaps  the  sigh  and  tear, 
bear  witness  to  the  stroke  of  wit,  or  the  touch  of  pa* 
ihos.  To  make  a  pleasure,  otherwise  solitary,  one 
i>f  social  love,  is  to  exalt  it ;  this  takes  place  when 
some  stirring  old  history  is  read  aloud  in  the  family 
group.  Ancient  stories  were  made  to  be  orally  de- 
livered ;  among  the  Greeks,  we  know,  they  were 
pronounced  before  thousand*  ;  among  the  Romans, 
in  crowded  saloons  of  the  groat ;  it  is  little  enough 
if  we  do  the  like  by  our  firesides. 

Poetry,  which  by  its  numbers  addresses  itself  di- 
rectly to  the  esr,  is  robbed  of  half  its  charm  if  perused 
in  sileuce.  The  tssle  for  rythmical  composition  is 
awakened  and  cultivated  by  social  reading.  The 
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legend  goes  home  to  the  imagination  with  accumu- 
lated force  when  uttered  by  a  beloved  voice.  There 
is  magic  in  the  human  organ,  which  the  dead  letter 
of  tho  page  can  never  rival,  and  which  leaves  deep 
traces  on  the  memory.  Though  the  great  poet  writes 
it  for  solitary  lucubration,  I  would  claim  it  also  for 
the  domestic  circle,  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  genius, 
when  tragedy 

"In  sceptred  pall  comes  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelcps,  line, 
Or  the  Ule  of  Troy  divine, 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskincd  stage." 

Who  does  not  remember  some  illumined  evening, 
in  which  faces,  now  removed,  shone  more  brightly  at 
the  recital  of  some  great  action,  and  where  the  thrill 
of  exquisite  awe  ran  through  the  entire  assemblage 
of  hearts  in  unison  ?  For  such  enjoyments,  we  might 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  few  hours  of  recluse  liters* 
ture,  which,  but  for  these  interruptions,  might  grow 
moody,  selfish  and  unfruitful.  Let  us  bathe  our  in- 
tellectual pleasures  in  domestic  affection.  So  rich 
are  the  stores  of  written  learning,  that  we  may,  on 
these  sacred  occasions,  deal  chiefly  with  master* 
pieces  ;  the  choice  morsels  of  human  wisdom.  Se- 
lection is  more  apt  to  be  guarded,  and  equivocal  mat- 
ter is  more  sure  to  be  banished,  where  the  wife  and 
daughter  are  to  be  listeners. — Newark  Daily  Adv. 


No  one  can  be  made  a  scholar  ;  almost 
all  persona  can  make  themselves  scholars.  The  per- 
son who  in  youth  learns  to  exercise  his  own  powers 
of  mind  is  sure  to  turn  out  a  scholar,  and  a  useful 
practical  man,  if  he  lives  to  the  middle  period  of  life. 
If  he  does  not  !eirn  to  think  for  himself,  as  well  as 
to  read  books  and  receive  facts  from  others,  he  will 
newer  become  really  learned.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
scholar  made  by  lectures,  or  by  teachers  in  any  form? 
Has  not  every  scholar  who  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world,  become  such  by  his  own  efforts — by  personal 
application — by  the  patient  and  persevering  use  of 
the  machinery  within  him  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
hereditary  learning,  or  of  ideas  manufactured  like  cot* 
ton  cloth —  by  steam  or  water  power? 


learn  to  be  as  independent  of  the  services  of  others 
as  possible,  fitting  them  alike  to  make  good  use  of 
prosperity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any  reverse  of 
fortune  that  may  befall  them. 

Plato.  Several  anecdotes  of  Plato  are  preserved, 
which  reflect  honor  on  his  moral  principles  and  char- 
acter. Having  raised  his  hand  to  correct  a  servant 
when  in  anger,  he  kept  his  arm  fixed  in  that  posture 
for  a  considerable  time.  To  a  friend  coming  in,  and 
inqoiriog  the  reason  of  his  singular  conduct,  he  re- 
plied, "lam  punishing  a  passionate  man!"  At 
another  time,  be  said  to  one  of  bis  slaves,  "  I  would 
chastise  you  if  I  were  not  angry/'  When  told  that 
his  enemies  were  circulating  reports  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, he  remarked,  "  I  will  so  live  that  no  one  will 
believe  them."  A  friend,  observing  his  studious 
habits,  even  in  extreme  old  age,  inquired  how  long 
he  intended  to  be  a  scholar.  "  As  long,"  said  he, 
"  as  1  have  need  to  grow  wiser  and  betleT." 

It  can  be  shown  that  more  thati  one  half  the  sick- 
ness in  our  country  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  of  a 
want  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health 
which  might  easily  be  obtained,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, more  than  one  half  the  expense  occasioned  by  ill- 
ness, and  the  loss  of  time,  labor,  &o.,  attendant  upon 
it,  might  he  saved  if  the  whole  community  were  prop- 
erly 


If  the  schools  are  not  good  enough  for  the  wealthy, 
they  must  be  made  good  enough.  And  when  they 
are  good  enough  for  the  wealthy,  they  will  be  good 
enough  for  all.  And  if  the  schools  are  not  virtuous 
enough  for  the  virtuous,  they  most  bo  i 
they  will  answer  for  all  classes. 


If  proper  inquiry  be  made,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
paupers  sustained  at  public  expense,  will  be  found  to 
belong  to  the  ignorant  class,  and  to  have  been  brought 
to  their  present  condition  by  their  want  of  the  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  enable  sny  one  to 
for 


Wilted — Withbrkd.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  the 
"old  man  eloquent"  of  the  Medical  profession  in 
this  country,  suggested,  many  years  ago,  tho  adop- 
tion of  the  word  wilted  into  our  language,  differing 
from  withered,  in  that  the  subject  can  be  revived. 

The  habits  of  children  prove  that  occupation  is  of 
necessity  with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  bo  busy, 
even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be  usefully  employed." 
With  some  children,  it  is  a  strongly  developed  physi- 
cal necessity,  and  if  not  turned  to  good  account,  will 
be  productive  of  positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old 
adage,  that '  idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief.'  Chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged, or  if  independently  disclin- 
ed, compelled  to  perform  for  themselves  every  little 
office  relative  to  their  toilet,  which  they  are  capable  of 
performing.  They  should  also  keep  their  own  clothes 
and  other  possessions  in  neat  order,  and  fetch  for  them- 
selves whatever  they  want;  in  short,  they  should 


Do  it.  If  you  have  an  ugly  job  (o  do,  do  n't  sit 
down  beside  it  and  grumble,  and  wish  it  was  done, 
but  do  it.  Do  it  biavely,  and  with  regard  to  the 
work  itself.  Make  yourself  interested  in  its  execu- 
tion, and  our  word  for  it,  work  will  bo  but  play.  It 
is  as  ensy  to  do  as  it  is  to  decide  on  doing  ;  vastly  ■ 
easier  than  to  sit  and  groan  over  it.  It  is  well  to  con- 
sider a  thing  carefully,  but  not  to  lake  all  time  for 
plans  and  none  for  execution ,  and  vice  versa. 


A  Hasty  Temper.  Fight  hard  against  a  hasty 
temper.  Anger  will  come,  but  resist  it  stoutly.  A 
spark  will  set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  passion  may 
give  you  cause  to  mourn  all  the  days  of  your  life.— 
Never  revenge  an  injury. 

We  never  knew  a  scolding  person  that  was  able  to 
govern  a  family.  What  makes  people  scold  ?  Be- 
cause they  cannot  govern  themselves.  How,  then* 
can  they  govern  others?  Those  who  are  generally 
calm,  aro  prompt  and  resolute,  but  steady  and  mild. 
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The  following  twenty  lines  deserve  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  every  young  man  and  woman.  In  the 
susceptible  seasou  of  youth  let  such  noble  sentiments 
be  treasured  up  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ver- 
mont, and  they  would  not  fail  to  produce  the  fruits 
of  a  pare  and  elevated  patriotism. 

What  Constitutes  a  State? 

ST  StB  WILLIAM  JON  KB. 

What  constitutes  a  State  » 
Not  high-raised  battlement  and  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Mot  eitles  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown 'd : 

Not  bays  and  proud-arm  d  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rion  navies  ride : 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-bred  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride : 

No— men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

in  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  bramblcB  rude : 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
And  know  their  rights;  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain — 

These  constitute  a  State ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  Stated  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ilL, 


Ventilation 

The  bad  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  stove-heated 
i  cannot  be  cured  by  any  amount  of  steaming 
.  Ventilation  ia  what  is  wanted,  and  what  is 
always  found  wanting,  and  what  renders  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  churches  and  other  public  rooms  so  often 
unfit  for  human  respiration. 

Rooms  khould  not  be  "frequently  ventilated,''1  but 
always  so.  Every  tight  room  should  have  a  ventila- 
tor constructed  in  the  ceiling,  to  answer  the  place  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  fire  place,  of  keeping  up  a 
constant  circulation  of  air. 

Some  ono  in  your  pages,  I  think,  has  said  that 
"  stoves  were  great  savers  of  fuel,  at  the  expense  of 
human  lives  " — all  of  which  is  for  the  want  of  venti- 
lation. It  is  a  most  serious  fault  in  the  construction 
of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  school  houses  that  are  heated 
by  stoves,  that  there  is  no  ventilation.  1  have  no 
doubt  but  thousands  of  children  in  the  United  Slates 
are  annually  sent  to  a  premature  grave  by  diseases 
contracted,  aye,  created,  in  school  rooms.  If  our 
wise  men,  who  sometimes  make  very  foolish  laws, 
would  enact  that  every  school  room  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  remedy  this  evil,  they  would  for  once 
Bhow  the  world  that  they  possessed  some  feelings  of 
humanity  at  least.  Daniel  P.  Thompson,  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  author  of  "  Locke  Atncden,"  is  worthy 
to  be  remembered  by  every  child  in  America,  for  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  he  has  illustrated  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilating  school  houses. 

Solon  Robinson. 
Crown  Point,  la.,  Sept.,  1848.— Am.  Agricult. 

A  life  of  duty  is  the  only  cheerful  life— for  all  joy 
springs  from  the  affections ;  and  it  is  the  great  law 
of  nature,  that  without  good  deeds,  all  good  affection 


  -  -  ■  ■  .==^B 

dies,  and  the  heart  becomes  uterly  desolate.  The 

external  world,  then  looses  all  ita  beauty ;  poetry 
fades  away  from  the  earth  ;  for  what  is  poetry,  but 
the  reflection  of  all  pure  and  sweet,  all  high  and  ho- 
ly thoughts  I 


"  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  feci  the  importance 
of  adhering  to  the  roles  I  have  laid  down  for  myself 
in  relation  to  such  matters  : 

1.  To  hear  as  little  as  possible  whatever  is  to  the 
prejudice  of  others. 

2.  To  believe  nothing  of  the  kind  till  I  am  absolute- 
ly forced  to  it. 

3.  Never  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  one  who  circu- 
lates an  ill  report. 

4.  Always  to  moderate,  aa  far  as  I  can,  the  unkind- 
neas  which  is  expressed  towards  others. 

5.  Always  to  believe,  that  if  the  other  side  were 
heard,  a  very  different  account  would  be  given  of  the 
matter." — Simeon. 


Never  do  any  thing  that  can  denote  anangty  mind  ; 
for  although  every  body  is  born  with  a  certain  degree 
of  passion,  and,  from  untoward  circumstancca,  will 
sometimes  feel  its  operation,  and  be  what  they  call 
"out  of  humor,"  yet  a  sensible  man  or  woman  will 
never  allow  it  to  be  discovered.  Check  and  restrain 
it ;  never  make  any  determination  until  you  find  it 
has  entirely  subsided  ;  and  always  avoid  saying  any 
thing  that  you  may  wish  unsaid. — Lord  Collingxcood. 


1  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prus- 
sian peasant  child  as  a  being  who  could  complain  of 
me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best 
education,  aa  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  provide. — School-  Counsellor  Dinter. 


He  who  can  think  and  loves  to  think,  will  vcwum, 
if  he  has  a  few  good  hooks,  a  wineman.  He  who 
knows  not  how  to  think,  or  hatea  the  toil  of  doing  it, 
will  remain  imbecile,  though  his  mind  he  crowded 
with  the  contents  of  a  library. 


Sleep.  Richeraud  observes :  "  The  exciting  caus- 
es to  which  our  organs  are  subject  during  the  day, 
tend  progressively  to  increase  their  action.  The 
throbbings  of  the  heart,  for  instance,  are  more  fre- 
quent at  night  than  in  the  morning ;  and  this  action 
gradually  accelerated,  would  soon  be  carried  to  such 
a  degree  of  activity  aa  to  be  inconsistent  with  life, 
if  ita  velocity  were  not  moderated  at  intervals  by  the 
recurrence  of  sleep." 


(nterestino  Fact.  Dr.  Holmes,  editor  of  the 
Maine  Farmer,  states  that  by  washing  pencil  marks 
over  with  a  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  ether,  they  can 
be  fixed  so  firmly  that  India  rubber  cannot  erase 
them. 


Fret  Not.  Dr.  Alcott  said,  while  at  Westfield, 
that  the  most  efficient  cause  of  death  in  this  country, 
is  fretting.  This  habit  seems  almost  inseparable 
from  the  impatient  enterprise  of  the  American  char- 
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Winter  Care  of  Sheep. 

In  our  first  volume,  (p.  109)  we  published  some 
valuable  facta  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  shelier 
for  sheep  in  winter.  Some  English  gentlemen  who 
had  made  careful  experiments  were  led  to  believo 
that,  for  fattening  sheep,  it  would  be  economical  to 
have  the  fold  not  only  close,  bat  warmed, — always 
taking  eaie  to  secure  fresh  air  and  cleanliness.  In 
this  country,  soch  an  extreme  of  care  would  not  pay ; 
bat  the  experience  of  Jadge  Peitibone  of  Manches- 
ter appears  to  prove  conclusively  the  economy  of  close 
sheds  for  store  sheep.  He  confined  his  flock  in  close 
sheds  for  five  months,  fed  with  nothing  but  intervale 
hay,  including  some  wild  grass  ;  and  ihcro  was  not  a 
sickly  sheep  io  the  whole  lot.  They  ail  came  oat  in 
as  good  order  as  when  put  up.  He  is  confident  thst 
the  wool  is  thus  kepi  softer  and  of  better  growth,  and 
that  there  is  a  saving  of  both  manure  and  fodder. 

Monell's  American  Shepherd  (an  excellent  book, 
which  every  flock-master  would  do  well  to  study)  has 
abundant  evidence  to  the  same  purpose.  The  more 
general  practice  is,  to  let  the  sheep  run  in  the  open 
air,  with  more  or  less  of  shelter  to  which  they  can 
retire.  Often  the  shelter  is  exceedingly  inadequate, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  protection  from  severe 
north  winds,  &c.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  are 
immense  losses ;  multitudes  of  sheep  die  ;  ewes  are 
unprepared  for  spring ;  lambs  are  lost,  and  many  that 
snrvive  are  puny ;  .the  fleece  is  light  and  uneven ; 
the  whole  flock,  instead  of  improving,  deteriorates, 
and  instead  of  being  made  profitable,  wool-growing 
is  pursued  at  a  loss. 

The  Mountain  Shepherd's  Manual  (a  Scotch  publi- 
cation) says  :  "Shelter  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to  io  the  management  of  sheep.  While  every 
good  shepherd  is  decidedly  hostile  to  their  being  con- 
fined, or  to  their  being  forced  into  shelter  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  sheep  fanners  to  put  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing all  the  severity  of  stormy  weather  within  the 
reach  of  their  flocks  at  all  times."  In  all  the  cold 
countries  of  Europe  this  point  is  carefully  attended 
to.  Recent  experiments  appear  to  prove  the  Scottish 
work  wrong  in  respect  lo  leaving  sheep  at  lilierly  to 
expose  themselves.  Mr.  Moircll  states  his  own  ex- 
perience as  follows : — 

"  Until  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  writer  a  flocks, 
like  thousands  of  others  at  tho  present  time  in  this 
and  other  Slates,  were  denied  the  benefits  of  shelters ; 
and  the  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  winters, 
varied  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  The  diseases  caused 
by  their  exposure  were  scab,  pelt-rot,  dysentery,  and 
colds,  wbich  caused  an  excessive  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  nostrils,  while  many  died  from  no  other 
eause,  apparently,  than  sheer  poverty  of  condition.— 
Since,  however,  his  sheep  have  been  protected,  the 
deaths  have  not  exceeded  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in 
regard  to  number,  Bud  if  comparative  value  were  the 
standard,  it  would  not  be  considered  of  sny  moment, 
as  the  loss  has  been  mostly  among  diminutive  spring 


lambs— so  from  bad  nursing,  and  old  ewea  whtoh, 
from  superiority  of  fleece  or  carcase,  were  retained 
thus  long,  to  breed  from.  If  this  is  contrasted  with 
the  per  oeolage  of  loss  before  the  resort  to  protection, 
it  will  readily  dispel  the  dehmon  that  shelters  ener- 
vate the  constitution  of  sheep,  or  are  in  any  wise  an 
inducing  cause  of  disease ;  for,  since  protected,  no 
epidemic  has  prevailed  among  them,  and  disease  of 
any  kind  is  rare  indeed,  and  only  occurring  in  indi- 
vidual cases." 

Mr.  Morrell  adds  that  his  attention  to  shelter  has 
also  improved  the  weight  of  fleece.  Before  shelter- 
ing, the  average  weight  (Saxon  Merino)  was  2  lbs. 
5  ox.  to  2  lbs.  9  ox.  Since  sheltering,  notwithstand- 
ing a  material  advance  in  fineness,  the  average  has 
I  been  9  lbs.  19  oa.  to  3  lbs.  2  ox.  There  is,  besides, 
increased  softness  of  fleece,  and  evenness  and  sound- 
ness of  fibre.  He  also  finds  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  healthy  sod  vigorous  lambs,  a  saving  of  fod- 
der* and  increased  value  of  manure. 

We  trust  that  wool-growers  in  Vermont  will  take 
care  to  satisfy  themselves  *in  regard  to  this  important 
matter.  The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the 
care  of  all  domestic  animals.  To  fatten  ihstn,  com- 
fort and  quiet  are  necessary.  To  prevent  their  losing 
fat,  to  keep  them  from  growing  thin  and  thus  more 
susceptible  of  injury  from  cold,  is  it  not  evident  that 
thete  should  be  the  same  attention  to  comfort  and 
qoiett  Every  one  knows  that  a  lean  animal  suffers 
more  from  cold  than  a  well-conditioned  one.  Every 
experiment  proves  that  exposure  locold  increases  the 
demand  for  food— renders  more  food  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  same  condition. 

In  regard  to  food,  beans  and  peas  are  found  to  pro- 
duce more  wool  than  almost  any  thing  else,  and  aro 
doubtless  the-  best  extra  dry  food  that  a  Vermont 
wool-grower  has  at  command.  But  for  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  animal,  plenty  of  water,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  green  food  should  be  provided.  On  this  point 
we  add  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  Mr  Morrell 

"  The  feeding  of  green  food,  such  as  potatoes,  ap- 
ples, hemlock  or  pine  bows,  &c,  is  stiangcly  disre- 
garded by  a  large  majority  of  American  sheep-grow- 
ers. This  is  a  prominent  point  of  attention  in  Ger- 
man management ;  indeed,  it  is  thus  in  every  section 
of  tho  Continent  where  fine-wooled  sheep  are  culti- 
vated. The  sheep,  if  placed  in  localities  suitable  lo 
its  general  habits,  at  no  period  of  the  year  is  it  so 
perfectly  healthy  and  thrifty  as  during  the  season  of 
pasturage  ;  and  from  this  the  inference  should  be  de- 
duced, that  succulent  food  is  the  prominent  inducing 
cause.  Confinement  wholly  to  dry  fond  does  not 
comport  with  that  variety  of  condiment,  which  has 
so  frequently  been  urged  ;  and  consequently,  if  a  pro- 
vision is  not  msde  of  something  else,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  disorganized  action  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions, producing  eoetiveness  and  constipation.  The 
disease  so  frequent  and  fatal  in  American  flocks,  called 
the  "  stretches,"  results  from  costiveness ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  known  in  Kngland,  which  aiiaes  from  the 
large  quantities  of  succulent  food  the  sheep  are  sup- 
plied with  during  the  winter  months.  In  addition  lo 
this,  further  proof  msy  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
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never  known  to  attack  tbo  animal  during  the  grass 
season.  The  writer  speaks  from  personal  observa- 
tion, in  stating  that  a  supply  of  green  food  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

In  addition  to  green  food  operating  thus,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  wool  and  yolk  secretions, 
and  thereby  those  valuable  properties  of  wool,  such 
as  elasticity,  softness,  and  soundness,  are  increased 
and  perfected  ;  and  withal,  being  conducive  to  health, 
the  condition  is  improved,  and  consequently  an  aug- 
mented quantity  of  wool  is  a  certain  result. 

That  water  during  the  foddering  season  is  of  para- 
mount  importance  to  tbe  health  and  general  well- 
doing of  sheep,  is  no  longer  a  mooted  point.  It  is 
true  that  the  animal  will  quench  its  thirst,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  by  eating  enow  ;  but  if  tested  by  experi- 
ment, it  will  readily  be  seen  which  it  prefers.  Some 
object  to  provide  water,  for  the  reason,  that  when  the 
weather  ia  very  cold,  it  drinks  too  much,  and  thereby 
is  robbed  of  much  animal  beat.  This  is  somewhat 
true,  but  if  warm  shelters  are  provided,  as  they 
should  be,  it  is  counteracted.  If  the  experiment  is 
made  with  a  given  number,  a  portion  being  permitted 
access  daily  to  water,  and  the  others  only  the  poor 
privilege  of  eating  frozen  snow  to  bo  dissolved  in  the 
stomach,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  first  are  more 
healthy,  and  will  yield  a  greater  crop  of  wool,  which 
will  be  distinguished  for  those  properties  named  un- 
der the  preceding  head.  It  canuot  be  expected  that 
tbe  woo)  fluids  will  be  abundant  if  the  sheep  is  de- 
nied water,  unless  roots  form  a  good  proportion  daily 
of  its  consumption.  In  this  case  they  will  rarely 
drink,  provided  they  are  not  salted  too  profusely.  If 
the  reader  will  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  «'  Struc- 
ture of  Sheep,"  he  will  discover  that  a  large  aupply 
of  saliva  is  needed  in  tho  process  of  rumination, 
which  must  be  afforded,  mustly,  either  by  green  food 
or  water.  In  conclusion,  humanity  demands  our  prac- 
tical attention  to  this  subject." 


Convention  of  Fruit  Growers. 

In  our  last  we  published  some  account  of  the  Po> 
mological  Convention  at  Buffalo.  A  Convention  haa 
since  been  held  at  New  York,  composed  of  delegates 
from  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  following  is  the  select  list  of  fruits  for 
general  cultivation,  as  adopted,  after  critical  ex- 
amination, by  the  whole  convention,  viz: 

Apples— Early  Harvest,  Large  Yellow  Bough, 
American  Summer  Pcarmain,  Summer  Rose,  Early 
Strawberry,  GraveiiBtein,  Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russell.  And,  for  par- 
ticular localities,— Yellow  Belleflcur,  Esopus  Spit- 
zenburgh,  Newtown  Pippin. 

Pears—  Madeleine,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Blood- 
good,  Tyson,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,  Bartlett, 
Seekel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Bosc,  Winter  Nelis, 
Beurre  d'Aremberg.  And,  for  particular  localities, 
—White  Doyenne,  Gray  Doyenne. 

Ploms— JerTerson,  Green  Gage,  Washington,  Pur- 
ple Favorite,  Purple  Gage,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Coe'a 
Golden  Drop,  Frost  Gago.  And,  for  particular  lo- 
caJities,— Imperial  Gage. 


Chrries— May  Duke,  Blaok  Tartarian,  Black 
Eagle,  fiigarreau  or  Graffion,  Knight's  Early  Black, 
Downer's  Late,  Elton,  Downton. 

A  General  Fruit  Committee  was  appointed,  consis- 
ting of  State  Fruit  Committees  in  all  tbe  Stales  rep- 
resented, who  are  to  keep  up  an  active  correspondence 
and  pursue  their  investigations  through  the  year.— 
The  next  meeting  of  this  American  Congress  ofFruii 
Growers  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October  next. 

The  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee  is 
Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The 
members  of  the  Vermont  Committee  are  R.  Matli- 
soo  of  N.  Bennington,  C.  Goodrich  of  Burlington, 
M.  Slooom  of  Manchester,  and  B.  F.  Fay  of  Ben- 
nington,—the  Chairman  being  authorized  to  add  an- 
other. 


In  such  a  work  as  ours  wc  can  hardly  undertake 
with  advantago  any  thing  like  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  agricultural  chemistry.  If  we  nan  con- 
trive to  furnish  such  facts  aa  to  demonstrate  its  impor- 
tance and  excite  young  farmers  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
knowledge,  it  will  be  a  good  service. 

Heaps  of  broken  brick  and  lime  rubbish  are  fre- 
quently seen  ia  some  neglected  spot,  thrown  into  gut- 
ters, or  by  the  road  side.  Chemists  tell  us  that  tbey 
are  so  many  manure  heaps.  Some  say  they  are  bet- 
ter than  so  much  gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris)  for  grain 
and  grass  crops.  The  bricks  contain  roasted  alumi- 
na and  silicate  of  potash.  The  roasted  alumina  forms 
one  of  the  best  of  soils.  Some  -10  years  ago,  there 
was  a  piece  of  land,  four  acres,  near  Boston,  covered 
with  brick  kilns.  Ever  since  it  has  yielded  large 
crops  of  grass  without  manure,  and  continues  to  yield 
two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre  at  one  mowing  to  this 
day.  Silicate  of  potash  forms  an  essential  part  of  all 
grass,  straw  and  grain.  Old  bricks,  therefore,  made 
as  fine  as  ground  plaster,  or  even  in  a  much  coarser 
form,  may  be  depended  upon  as  furnishing  important 
materials  for  a  crop  of  grass,  grain,  corn,  &c.  Let 
the  reader  try  a  few  handfuls  aa  a  top  dressing  for 
grass. 

As  to  the  old  mortar,  it  is  said  that  a  Chinese  will 
scrape  the  plaster  from  a  room  and  replasler  it  at  his 
own  expense,  for  the  sake  of  applying  the  old  plaster 
to  his  land. 

Prof.  Johnstono  tells  us  at  page  229,  vol.  2d,  of 
his  "  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  that  a  portion  of  the 
soil  of  an  arable  district  in  Sweden,  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  grown  excellent  wheat  without  ma- 
nure, was  found  by  Berzelius  to  contain  minute  frag- 
ments of  bone,  capable,  upon  boiling  with  water,  of 
yielding  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine  (glue).  It  was 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  spot  had  been  an  an- 
cient battle-field,  and  its  prolonged  fertility  was  due 
to  the  bones  of"  old  time  **  buried  in  it,  and  still  to 
some  extent  undecomposed. 

As  there  is  no  tradition  of  any  such  battle,  it  must 
have  occurred  many  hundred  and  perhaps  thousand 
years  ago.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  bones  of  animals 
were  by  some  means  brought  together  there  in  large 
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quantities,  at  aa  equally  remote  period.  This  eir* 
cnmslflj.cc  shows  the  value  of  bone  dust  as  a  manure, 
and  the  permanency  of  its  effects. 

English  agriculturists  have  long  practiced  the  im- 
portation of  bones  from  the  continent,  and  ship  loads 
have  been  sent  from  this  country,  to  be  used  for  ma- 
nure. According  to  Liebig,  a  single  pound  of  bone 
contains  phosphoric  acid  enough  for  100  lbs  of  wheat. 
But  it  is  found  that  even  bone  dust  is  far  from  yield- 
ing its  full  strength  to  the  crop  at  once.  About  half 
the  weight  of  bones  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a 
substance  difficult  of  solution.  In  dry  soils  and  sea- 
sons the  effect  of  bone  dust  is  comparatively  Blight. 
But  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  a  decomposition  takes 
place  ;  the  bones  are  cooked,  so  that  the  plant  can 
feed  upon  and  digest  them.  It  is  said  that  "  four 
bushels  of  bones,  dissolved  in  balf  their  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  have  been  found  rooro  effectual  than  six- 
teen or  twenty  bushels  of  crushed  bones  in  their  raw 
or  natural  state." 

In  a  word,  the  culture  of  a  crop  is  a  process  of  feed- 
ing and  caro  analagous  to  the  making  of  pork.  To 
fatten  a  hog  well  and  economically,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  food  is  best,  and  in  what  fotm  ;  and  to 
protect  the  animal  from  whatever  would  iuterfere 
with  his  comfort.  You  would  not  expect  him  to 
thrive  on  the  food  of  a  cow  or  a  horse.  So  it  is  with 
plants.  They  must  have  appropriate  food  ; — all  un- 
pleasant neighbors  must  he  kept  away  ;  and  the  plant 
must  be  free  to  healthful  influences  above  ground  and  | 
below.  Perfect  culiuro  therefore  would  require  a 
complete  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  of 
the  wants  of  each  plant,  what  it  is  composed  of,  what 
food  it  needs  and  in  what  form  ;  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  bis  soils,  so  that  he  can  tell  not  only  what 
crop  may  best  be  put  here  and  what  there,  hut  what  he 
must  add  in  order  to  supply,  through  a  given  soil  to  a 
given  crop,  the  necessary  food  ;  and  finally,  how  that 
added  material  Is  best  to  be  obtained  and  applied.  In 
all  these  inquiries,  if  he  would  go  beyond  mere  ex- 
perience and  the  authority  of  others,  so  as  to  under- 
stand scienlificslly  what  he  it  about,  agricultural 
chemistry  roust  be  his  guide.  It  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  farmers  will  acquire  such  complete  knowledge. 
Indeed  the  most  eminent  among  those  who  are  devo- 
ting their  lives  to  such  studies,  have  not  yet  attained 
it.  But  every  step  in  the  acquisition  has  its  practi- 
cal advantages ;  and  young  men  who  intend  to  suc- 
ceed as  farmers,  cannot  too  soou  begin  this  fundamen- 
tal study. 


ent  week,  shipped  five  entire  cargoes  of  cheese, 
amounting  to  ovot  500  tons,  from  Ashtabula  harbor. 
They  have  purchased  in  Ashtabula,  Lake  and  Geauga 
counties  during  the  last  two  months  over  1000  tons  of 
cheese  for  shipment  to  New  York.— AshtaJmla  Sent. 


Butter  Making.  A  lady  writes  to  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  as  follows,— showing  that  a  very  small 
scrap  in  such  a  paper  may  be  worth  dollars  to  the  at- 
tentive reader: — 

The  hint  received  in  these  papers,  to  put  a  qnart 
of  boiling  water  in  a  bucket  of  milk  before  setting  it 
for  cream,  raised  my  butter  to  high  demand  in  our 
market,  over  that  of  my  old  houakeepers,  either  ig- 
of,  or  inattentive  to  ibis  process. 


The  system  of  root  pruning  was  first  adopted  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  a  celebrated  horticulturist  and  fruit  grow- 
er of  England.  He  says  he  was  led  to  a  discovery 
of  this  system  by  a  desire  to  test  his  specimen  trees. 
His  first  object  was  to  confine  them  to  a  small  space 
and  promote  early  fruilfulness.  After  trying  differ- 
ent places,  such  as  planting  them  in  brick  pits,  plung- 
ing in  large  pots,  &c,  he  tried  frequent  transplant- 
ing, as  be  had  observed  that  some  apple  trees  in  his 
nursery,  that  had  been  removed,  become  stunted  but 
prolific— that  made  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds  and 
bore  profusely.  He  found  that  these  trees  had  no 
largo  feeding  roots,  but  only  a  mass  of  fibres.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  then  that  he  could  keep  the  roots  of  his 
pear  trees  in  a  similar  state  by  pruning  their  roots, 
which  he  does  by  digging  a  trench,  say  6  or  8  feet 
from  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree,  and  cut  off  all  the 
roots  at  that  distance.  This  fulfilled  his  desires,  and 
he  states  that  he  has  practised  this  mode  for  five  suc- 
cessive years,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  He 
generally  does  this,  we  believe,  in  November.  It  lias 
been  tried  in  other  places,  principally  on  the  pear, 
with  similar  results.  It  will  of  course  dwarf  the  trees, 
and  whether  it  will  allow  them  to  live  as  long  as  com- 
mon, we  do  not  know.— 2 


Duration  and  Fertalizing  Effects  of  Animal 


Tn«  Cn  c ks«  Track.  We  learn  that  Messrs  Mills, 
Converse  &  Co.  of  this  county,  have,  during  the  pres- 


AU  portions  of  animal  manures  arc  good,  but  dif- 
ferent in  the  rapidity  of  their  fertalizing  effects  aa 
well  as  their  duration.  The  principal  of  this  differ- 
ence is  described  by  Professor  Johnson  aa  follows  : — • 

"  Horn,  hair  and  wool  depends  for  their  efficacy, 
precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  the  blood  and  flesh 
of  animals.  They  differ  chiefly  in  this,  that  they  are 
dry,  while  tho  blood  and  flesh  cootain  80  or  00  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  in  water.  Hence,  a  ton  of  horn 
shavings,  of  hair,  or  of  dry  woollen  rags,  enrich  the 
soil  as  much  as  ten  tons  of  blood. 

In  China,  the  hair,  which,  in  every  ten  days  is 
shaven  from  the  heads  of  tho  eutire  population  is  col- 
lected and  sold  for  manure  thxoughout  the  empire.— 
The  effect  of  soft  animal  matter  is  more  immediate 
and  apparent,  while  that  of  hard  and  dry  substances 
is  leas  visible,  but  continues  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  time.  Woollen  rags,  when  made  into  a  compost, 
and  fermented,  form  an  excellent  manure  for  hops, 
turnipa,  and  moat  other  kinds  of  crops." 

Woodkn  Gunpowder.  From  sundry  recent  ex- 
periments, the  fact  is  established  that  fine  sawdust  or 
rasped  wood,  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  and  afterwards  washed  and 
dried,  will  explode  similar  to  common  gunpowder, 
and  if  rightly  managed  with  much  grcatci  force. — 
The  greatest  wonder  is  that  the  fact  had  not  been  dis- 
covered earlier. 
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Agricultural  Premiums. 

After  all  that  is  said  of  a  fine  show,  what  the  farm- 
er wants  is  the  Dollars.  Fine  animals,  large  beets 
and  squashes,  a  great  variety  of  apples,  an  uncommon 
crop  of  corn,  may  be  produced  at  too  great  cost. 
What  the  farmer  wants,  and  what  the  Agiicoltural 
Societies  should  aim  at,  is,  the  best  balance  of  income 
over  expense  in  any  given  case.  The  best  cultivated 
farm  is  that  which  puts  the  most  money  into  the  pock- 
et on  the  long  run.  The  best  crop  is  that  which 
(the  condition  of  the  land  after  harvest  being  equally 
good)  gives  the  greatest  return  after  paying  expenses. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  premiums  for  the  largest 
crops,  the  finest  vegetables,  the  best  animals,  Ac,  do 
not  exactly  meet  the  case.  Although,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  best  is  the  most  profitable,  yet  the  best  may 
cost  too  much,  and  the  "  second  best"  may  be,  with 
reference  to  the  balance,  the  better  crop.  A.  may 
get  80  bushels  of  corn  from  an  acre  of  land,  while 
B.'s  crop  average*  but  70  ;  and  yet  B.  may  be  making 
the  moat  money — may  be  cultivating  in  the  most  ju- 
dicious manner  with  reference  to  the  balance  and  to 
his  crops  for  a  series  of  years.  C.  may  happen  to 
have  a  monster  of  an  ox  ;  but  it  may  have  come  into 
his  bands  by  chance,  or  it  may  have  cost  him  moro 
tbaoitis  worth;  while  D. 'a  well- formed  and  every 
way  excellent  animals  of  medium  size  may  be  far  bet- 
ter examples  for  bis  neighbors,  and  fax  better  deserve 
encouragement  with  a  view  to  the  profit.  E,  may 
may  have  got  together  a  vast  variety  of  fruila  of  good 
repute  in  nursery  catalogues  ;  but  after  all,  F.'s  choice 
collection  of  a  dozen,  with  his  careful  observations 
and  his  skillful  culture  may  be  worth  ten  times  as 
much  lo  his  neighborhood,  his  county,  and  the  Stale. 

We  must  be  excused  for  repeating  this  thought,  for 
we  are  sure  thai  attention  to  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  best  success,  if  not  to  the  life,  of  our  Agricul- 
tural Societies.  It  would  be  folly  to  turn  onr  backs 
on  the  experience  of  our  brother  farmers  in  other 
Stat os,  and  to  refuse  the  use  of  their  methods  because 
they  have  been  long  tried  ;  rather  that  long  and  suc- 
cessful trial  should  commend  them  to  our  confidence. 
We  are  not  yet  either  so  far  in  advance  of  all  the  ag- 
ricultural world,  or  endowed  with  such  superiority  of 
genius,  that  we  can  wisely  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  or  look  upon  the  experience  of  others  with 
something  of  respect  and  deference.  But  while  we 
should  not  rashly  throw  away  what  we  hear,  while 
we  may  with  the  best  hopes  abide  by  our  organiza- 
tions, modelled  after  thowj  of  onr  more  experienced 
neighbors,  there  can  bo  no  unbecoming  presumption 
in  aiming  at  improvements.  Especially  may  we  do  it 
when  we  find,  as  we  do,  that  the  more  enlightened 
agriculturists  abroad,  in  other  States  and  in  Europe, 
feel  moro  and  more  deeply  the  need  of  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  ways  and  means  of  influence  that  Agricul- 
tural Societies  may  command. 

It  has  been  often  enough  proved,  and  long  years 
ago,  that  100  to  125  bushels  of  corn  and  more,  can  bo 
raised  to  the  acre.  Do  we  longer  need  premiums  for 
the  largest  crop  to  the  acre?  Would  not  a  premium 
for  the  most  profitable  crop  be  in  all  respect*  prefers 
We!  ' 


It  is  not  our  object,  however,  to  specify  particulars. 
We  only  wish  to  urge  the  importance  of  using  the 
funds  which  our  Societies  have  at  command,  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  object*  to  be  effected  and 
of  what  we  need.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  fine  specimens 
in  any  department  of  industry  ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
them  should  be  encouraged.  But  fine  specimens  are 
not  the  chief  object,  and  should  not  appear  as  such  on 
the  premium  list.  The  chief  object  should  be  the  im- 
provement of  the  farmer's  balance  sheet,  including  the 
changing  value  of  his  acres;  and  upon  this,  in  ma- 
king out  a  premium  list,  should  the  mmd  be  strenu- 
ously fixed. 


Mr.  F.  Hoi,brook  of  Brattleboro,  gives,  in  the 
Cultivator,  an  account  of  the  farms  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
nard and  John  Lynde  of  Guilford.  These  gentlemen, 
it  appears,  were  a  few  years  ago  distinguished  for 
their  profitable  dairies  ;  but  have  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  making  beef, — doubtless  finding  that  still 
more  profitable.  With  their  intelligent  and  thorough 
management,  upon  a  good  Vermont  soil,  no  agricul- 
tural pursuit  adapted  to  the  climate  could  long  fail  of 
satisfactory  results.    We  copy  the  substance  of  the 


The  farms  of  the  Messrs.  Lyode  contain  over  two 
hundred  acres,  each,  being  a  high  swell  of  land,  the 
surface  moderately  rolling,  and  the  soil  a  strong,  fer- 
tile  loam,  resting  upon  an  impervious  hard-pan,  at 
the  depth  of  about  18  inches.  Their  buildings  are 
substantial  and  spacious,  presenting  an  appearance 
of  neatness  and  good  order.  Upon  one  farm,  the 
barns  are  65  by  30  and  30  by  40,  and  on  the  other, 
70  by  45  and  30  by  40  feet,  with  horse-barn  and  shed- 
lofts.  Notwithstanding  these  ample  accommodations 
for  the  storage  of  their  produce,  the  present  season 
has  been  so  highly  propitious  for  the  hay  orop,  that 
they  are  troubled  to  find  room  for  all  the  forage  ;  and 
they  will  soon  be  uiideT  the  necessity  either  of  cur- 
tailing their  manufacture  and  application  of  manure, 
or  of  building  more  barns.  Doubtless,  however,  they 
find  some  alleviation  for  their  troubles,  in  this  respect, 
in  the  contrast  presented  by  the  condition  of  the  Slug- 
gard, whose  worn-out  acres  and  generally  dilapidated 
appearance,  under  a  ruinous  41  skinning"  system  have 
brought  Ami  to  the  necessity  of  requesting  some  Shy- 
lock  to  44  salt  him  down"  with  a  mortgage. 

The  Messrs.  Lynde  have  been  famous  for  their  ex- 
cellent butter  and  cheese  ;  and  were  formerly  exten- 
sively and  profitably  engaged  in  the  dairying  busi- 
ness;— their  sales,  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  their 
operation  in  this  line,  amounting  lo  over  12,000  lbs. 
of  cheeae,  at  1 1  cents,  delivered  at  the  farm.  Of  late, 
they  have  turned  their  attention  mostly  to  the  stall- 
feeding  of  cattle,  thus  consuming  the  most  of  their 
products  upon  the  farm.  Mr.  Barnard  Lynde  in- 
formed u*  that  he  had  paid  miller's  toll  the  past  win* 
tor,  for  some  800  bushels  of  grain,  which  ho  had  fed 
out  in  this  way. 

Manlfaotire  or  Manure.  Every  material  upon 
the  farm,  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  manure,  is 
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brought  into  requisition.  Mr.  John  Lynde  has  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  barn* 
cellar  hitherto,  on  account  of  rooks  below  the  surface  ; 
bat  we  believe  it  is  his  intention  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  buildings  so  as  to  obviate  this  difficulty. 
His  practice,  therefore,  has  been  to  throw  in  muck, 
under  his  stable  floors,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  in 
the  fall,  and  io  the  Bpriog  it  is  taker  out  and  mingled 
with  his  other  compost.  His  yards  are  well  covered 
in  the  fall  with  muck,  turf,  &c.,and  in  the  spring  the 
contents  are  piled  up,  mostly  under  cover,  remaining 
in  this  condition  until  the  next  fall,  when  the  compost 
is  carted  out  and  spread  as  a  top-dressing  on  grasa- 
gtound.  His  arrangements  for  the  swine  are  excel- 
lent, aad  afTord  a  largo  quantity  of  manure. 

Mr.  Barnard  Lynde  has  been  more  successful  in 
obtaining  a  cellar.   Two  years  since,  he  commenced 
digging  for  one,  and  opened  a  trench  about  14  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  deep,  undoi  the  whole  length  of  the 
barn,  (70  feet.)    The  earth  taken  out  was  all  carted 
to  the  field  and  spread  as  a  top-dressing  upon  a  moist 
piece  of  mowing.   The  effect  was  truly  wonderful,— 
doubling  the  quantity  of  hay.    One  would  not  have 
supposed  that  earth  taken  out,  to  the  depth  of  8  feet, 
would  have  produced  this  effect ;  and  it  certainly  af- 
foids  substantial  proof  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  barn  cellars,  where  the  salts  are  annually  saved 
and  made  available.   The  earth  under  this  barn  is  re- 
markably  free  from  stone,  and  as  the  cellar  never  is 
effected  by  frost,  it  is  Mr.  Lynde's  intention  to  keep 
widening  it,  annually,  from  time  to  time  in  the  win- 
ter, by  throwing  the  earth  back  on  to  the  manure,  in 
about  equal  quantities  with  it,  until  the  whole  is  ex- 
cavated.  Stone  posts  are  set  under  the  timbers  of 
the  barn  at  suitable  distances,  bo  as  to  make  all  safe. 
He  is  thus  provided  with  material  for  compost  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  the  application  of  it  in  every 
form,  so  far,  has  produced  highly  satisfactory  results. 
The  contents  of  the  cellar  remain  there  until  after 
haying,  and  then,  at  convenience,  the  mass  ia  carted 
out  into  largo  and  compact  heaps,  for  the  next  spring's 

The  barn-yard  is  covered  a  foot  deep  with  muck, 
sods,  &c,  in  the  fall,  and  after  the  huny  of  spring 
is  over,  the  contents  are  snugly  piled,  under  cover, 
and  in  the  fall  carted  out  and  spiead  as  a  top-dressing 
on  bis  moist  mowing-land. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  a  corn-field  which 
had  been  dressed  with  a  compost  of  muck  and  animal 
matter.  Two  old  horses  were  killed  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, cut  Mp  into  pieces  of  15  to  20  pounds'  weight, 
and  mixed  in  compost  with  about  40  loads  of  muck. 
Upon  each  piece  of  horse-flesh  a  little  slacked  lime 
was  sprinkled  as  it  was  laid  on  the  heap,  and  soon 
after  the  work  was  completed,  a  powerful  fermenta- 
tion commenced.  Early  in  the  spring  the  heap  was 
overhauled,  and  the  animal  matter  was  so  thoroughly 
decomposed ,  that  hardly  a  bone,  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand,  was  found  remaining.  This  compost  was  ap- 
plied to  about  11  acre,  and  the  field  planted  to  corn, 
which  promises  to  yield  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Last  season,  ten  or  twelve  slage-horsea  were  taken 
in  to  winter.    They  were  turued  loose  into  a  yard, 


with  a  large  shed  for  shelter  and  a  rack  for 
and  some  500  loads  of  mock  were  spread  over  the 
bottom  to  absorb  their  droppings.  The  contents  of 
this  place  were  piled  up  under  the  shed  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  now  a  black,  free  mass  of  fine  quality. 

The  horse-barn  has  a  cellar  under  the  whole  of  it 
which  receives  the  horse  manure  and  all  the  wash 
from  tbo  house,  and  into  which  muck,  turf,  &c,  are 
thrown  from  time  to  time,  and  the  whole  is  worked 
over  by  the  hogs.  In  these  various  ways,  over  400 
loads  of  manure  have  been  made,  which  is  now  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation  foT  future  nse.  We  have 
been  thus  particular  in  noticing  the  arrangements  of 
these  farmers  for  making  manure,  because  in  our  es- 
timation proper  attention  to  this  department  is  the 
very  starting-post  in  all  good  farming,  certainly  in 
this  region  of  country. 

Fikld  Cultivation.  About  ten  acres  are  broken 
op,  annually,  on  these  farms,  as  deep  as  the  plow  can 
be  made  to  run,  heavily  manured  with  compost  and 
planted,  one  year  to  corn  and  potatoes,  and  the  next 
year  slocked  to  grass  with  spring  grain.  The  com- 
post is  spread  on  the  top  of  the  furrows  and  harrowed 
in.  The  crops  of  com  and  of  spring  gTain  are  always 
good,  and  in  favorable  seasons  often  very  heavy.  A 
large  burden  of  hay  is  cut,  filling  the  spacious  barns 
completely. 

A  field  of  second  crop  clover  particularly  attracted 
our  notice  ;  and  on  inquiry  we  found  that  it  had  been 
broken  up  in  the  fall,  three  years  since,  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches.  The  next  spring  forty  loads  of  com- 
post were  spread  on  each  acre  and  thoroughly  har- 
rowed in  and  the  whole  planted  to  corn,  the  crop 
averaging  86  bushels  per  acre,  by  actnal  measurement. 
The  next  spring,  three  bushels  of  barley,  with  half  a 
bushel  of  herd's-grass  and  sixteen  pounds  of  clover 
seed,  were  sown  on  each  acre.  The  crop  of  barley 
waa  fine,  and  this  year  the  soil  is  completely  filled  with 
the  grass  roots,  not  an  inch  of  unoccupied  space  being 
visible,  and  the  gtound  beautifully  covered  with  the 
farmer's  best  carpet.  The  second  crop  is  already  fit 
for  the  scythe,  and  will  turn  out  a  very  heavy  swath. 

The  Messrs.  Lyndo  are  of  opinion  that  true  econ- 
omy consists  in  sowing  grass-seeds  broadcast  with  a 
liberal  hand  ;  and  as  their  land  is  thoroughly  prepared 
to  receive  it,  they  io  return  harvest  fine  crops,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  They  are  partial  to  l he  use 
of  Southern  clover,  as  an  ameliorator  of  the  soil,  and 
estimate  it  highly  as  food  for  cattle,  if  sown  thickly 
and  properly  cut  and  cured.  They  were  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  fall-feeding  their  mowings,  but  of  late 
years  have  discontinued  the  practice  ;  believing  the 
cattle's  feet  to  be  more  injurious  than  tbeir  mouths,— 
particularly  on  the  more  recently  seeded  fields. 

Fkedino  and  Cabx  of  Stock.  None  but  the  very 
best  of  animals  are  kept  on  these  farms,  and  the  same 
liberality  is  extended  to  them  in  feeding,  that  the 
lands  receive  in  manuring.  »•  Do  well  whateoever  ia 
done,"  is  a  favorite  maxim  with  these  farmers.  In 
consequence  of  this  system  of  feeding,  their  two-year 
old  cattle  are  as  heavy  as  ordinary  cattle  at  three 
yeara  old.  Their  working-oxen  are  sleek  and 
well  conditioned,  requiring  to  be  fed  but  a  abort  time 
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to  fit  them  for  the  shambles.  Their  roilch  cows  are 
the  best  the  section  affords,  and  are  well  cared  for, 
both  in  summer  and  winter  ;  and,  in  short,  no  animal 
ia  suffered  to  lose  ground,  or  to  remain  stationary, 
that  is  susceptible  of  farther  improvement.  Doubt- 
less this  is  the  true  course ;  and  we  find  iully  realized 
in  the  practices  of  these  gentlemen  the  doctrine  bo' 
often  enforced,  of  cultivating  no  more  acres  than  can 
be  well  manured,  and  keeping  no  more  stock  than  can 
bo  made  constantly  to  improve.  In  either  case,  if 
the  acres  begin  to  deteriorate  in  produce,  the  profits 
of  labor  are  at  once  diminished  ;  or  if  the  stock  be- 
gins to  fall  away,  or,  if  growing  stock,  even  to  re- 
main stationary,  the  profit  of  feeding  is  at  an  end. 

In  closing  this  hurried  notice  we  have  to  remark, 
that  these  gentlemen  have  never  been  wedded  to  old 
customs,  simply  as  such,  but  have  ever,  been  ready 
for  substantial  improvements ;  and  probably  a  good 
sharo  of  their  success  as  farmers,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that,  for  many  years  they  have  been  intel- 
ligent and  constant  readers  of  one  or  more  agricul- 
ural  publications.  Indeed,  tho  intelligent  observer, 
in  travelling  past  these  farms,  would  not  need  be  told 
of  this  fact ;  he  would  recognise  it  by  unmistakable, 
general  appeaiances. 


At  a  late  Agricultural  meeting  in  England,  Lord 
Braybrooke  in  the  chair,  and  several  of  the  nobility, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  other  gentry  present, 
Mr.  Colman,  being  about  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  was  toasted  and  cheered.  In  reply  he  made 
a  long  speech,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  : — 

**  The  Flemish  have  a  proverb  whieh  involves  the 
whole  system  of  agriculture — Without  forage,  no 
cattle  ;  without  cattle,  no  manure  ;  without  manure, 
no  crop."  (Applause.)  Now  I  take  on  myself,  in 
the  first  place,  to  say  that  you  are  deficient  in  the  sav- 
ing of  manure  ;  and  in  the  second,  your  crops  aro  not 
near  so  large  as  they  n.ighl  be.  I  need  not  say  that 
those  gentlemen  who  have  thought  on  the  subject  of 
liquid  manure,  affirm  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  on  how 
few  farms  compared  with  the  whole  number  is  there 
any  preparation  made  for  the  proper  application  of 
liquid  manure  !  Here  it  is  that  the  great  waste  is 
committed  ;  and  there  is  an  immense  draft  mado  on 
your  profits ;  for  instead  of  sending  out  vessels  to  the 
far-off  Pacific  to  fetch  material  to  enrich  your  farms, 
you  have  within  yourselves  tho  means  of  enriching 
your  land  to  an  infini'.ely  greater  extent  than  it  is 
now.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  let  me  say  that  your  crops 
are  not  so  large  as  they  ought  to  be.  1  know  how  in- 
credulous the  farmers  are,  and  how  hard  to  be  con- 
vinced. Wesley  said  he  could  do  anything  with  oth- 
er people,  but  could  do  nothing  with  the  farmers — 
(laughter)— but  I  do  not  despair  that,  with  intelligent 
men,  under  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  everywhere 
nwake,  they  will  come  at  last  to  be  convinced  by  facts, 
attested  and  confirmed  by  the  most  decisive  cxperU 
ence.  I  say  your  crops  are  not  so  large  as  ihey  might 
be  ;  and  what,  1  will  ask,  is  the  probable  average 
erop  of  wheat  throughout  Great  Britain  ?    I  should 


give  a  large  average  if  I  said  it  was  30  bushels  an 
acre.  (A  voice—"  It  is  not.")  I  doubt  if  it  is  25, 
taking  the  whole  of  England  together.  What  should 
it  be?  It  should  he  60.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  It 
should  be  60.  (No,  no.)  You  may  say  no,  but  I 
know  farms  in  this  country  which  produce  an  average 
of  60  bushels  an  acre,  I  know  several  which  produce 
60  or  56  in  this  county.  And  what  has  been  done  by 
one  man  may  be  done  by  another;  and  I  despise  ihe 
man  who  will  fall  short  of  his  ambition  to  reach  the 
very  ultimatum  of  perfec lability.  (Applause.)  If  t 
had  the  spurs  which  you  put  into  your  race-horses  1 
would  prick  them  np.  How  are  these  crops  pro- 
duced ?  1  have  quoted  the  Flemish  proverb— "With- 
out forage,  no  cattle;  without  cattle,  no  manure; 
and  without  manure,  no  crops."  Now  the  Flemish 
farmer  keeps  twice  as  much  cattle,  I  may  say  three 
times  as  much,  as  the  English  farmer  ;  not  of  so  im- 
proved a  race,  but  they  keep  good  cattle.  Why  ia 
this  ?  Are  you  behind  them  io  intelligence  or  in  tho 
desire  to  belter  your  condition ?  Have  you  not  tlte 
means?  Is  there  any  reason  under  heaven  why  you 
could  not  do  that?  No.  But  you  are  more  nig- 
gardly. Now  I  had  lately  staled  to  mo  a  fact  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  manure  upon  a  farm,  on  which 
I  rely.  A  valuer  was  sent  to  value  the  manure  upon 
some  land  about  to  be  sold,  and  he  estimated  the 
manure  per  acre  ;  how  much  was  it  at  do  you  think  ? 
Ten  pounds?  Thirty  shillings  one  gentleman  told 
him  was  the  usual  price — at  JC15— at  £20 — will  any 
one  bid  more  ? — it's  going — no  ;  at  £45  per  acre ; 
and  tho  party  who  had  manured  in  this  way  was  a 
shrewd  man,  who  would  not  have  put  it  on  if  he  had 
not  seen  his  way  to  a  fair  return  for  it.  Manure  ia, 
in  fact,  the  life-blood,  it  is  the  foundation  of  agricul- 
ture. (Applause.)  We  hear  of  agricultural  schools 
and  the  researches  of  learned  chemists,  which  are  to 
turn  everything  into  gold.  Why  chemistry  has  long 
been  understood,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  we  have 
not  to  learn  the  value  of  manures.  And  I  say  let  the 
chemist  go  on  ;  he  will  tell  you  what  he  baa  found 
when  he  discovers  il.  And  in  the  meantime  do  you 
go  on  saving  all  the  manure  you  can,  and  bestowing 
it  wilh  the  most  liberal  hand.  (Applause.)" 


Apple  Orchards. 

We  are  glad  to  nolice  at  length  thai  we  arc  get- 
ting a  right  class  of  men  hold  of  our  apple  orchards. 
The  subject  is  becoming  reduced  to  a  science  ;  and  a 
man  who  does  not  make  his  trees  grow  rapidly  and 
produce  abundantly,  may  possibly  pass  for  a  worthy, 
honest  man,  il  not  otherwise  disqualified  for  the  title, 
but  he  must  be  put  down  as  a  great  ignoramus,  and 
a  most  negligent,  slovenly  manager,  so  far  at  least, 
as  the  subject  of  fruit  is  concerned. 

People  who  pay  attention  to  their  fruit  trees  are 
sure  lo  mako  them  bear.  We  have  a  glorious  fruit 
soil  and  climato,  the  best  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  we  ought  to  ptoduce  it  in  such  quantities,  that 
every  household  should  be  profusely  supplied  wilh 
the  choicest  varieties  throughout  the  year.  The  best 
may  be  as  easily  raised  as  tho  worst,  as  the  trees  of 
such  are  not  unfrequcntly  the  grcatrat  bearers. 
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Shrewd  men,  who  raise  fruit  for  sale,  now 
ally  select  ooe,  two,  or  at  most  three  or  four  kinds, 
which  are  of  standard  demand  in  market,  good  yield- 
era,  and  proved  to  grow  in  perfection  where  cultiva- 
ted, and  confine  themselves  entirely  to  these.  They 
see  that  they  are  properly  set  out,  properly  manured, 
the  land  properly  cultivated  among  them,  properly 
trimmed,  and  properly  managed  in  every  particular, 
and  they  are  sure  to  find  an  abundant  supply  of  choice 
fruit  on  their  trees  in  the  autumn. 

A  gentleman  within  oar  knowledge,  has  a  small 
orchard  on  the  Hudson  River,  of  less  than  seven 
acres,  which  produces  from  $  600  to  $  760  worth  of 
apples  annually.    This  is  not  one  year  of  plenty  and 
another  or  two  of  famine,  but  is  a  steady,  regular 
average  yield.    This  man  does  not  have  what  we 
hear  often  called  by  haphazard  farmers  bearing  years, 
or  rather  he  has  no  other.    And  all  this  is  secured  by 
the  simplest  process,  riz :  good  management.  He 
scrapes  the  trunksof  his  trees  every  year  ;  and  imme- 
diately, and  before  the  insects  and  their  larvae  can 
find  a  hiding  place,  when  thus  exposed,  he  gives 
them  a  thorough  drenching  of  wood  ashes  and  hot 
water,  as  thick  as  can  be  made  to  run  freely  from  a 
whitewash  brush.    This  practice,  with  lime  occa- 
sionly  added  about  «he  roots  at  the  trunk,  with  the 
management  we  have  before  indicated,  gives  the  sat- 
isfactory results  wo  have  mentioned.    After  carefully 
hand-picking  his  apples,  he  heads  them  up  in  barrels, 
with  a  few  auger  holes  in  each  end,  which  are  then 
thrown  upon  their  bilge,  or  sides,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main exposed  to  the  weather  under  the  trees,  till 
there  is  danger  of  freezing,  when  they  are  housed,  if 
not  previously  uAA.—Am.  Agriculturist. 


it  hot  as  he  attempts  to  bite.     Bo  cautious  lest 
bite  a  piece  of  Uvt  flesh  instead  of  hot  meat. — . 
tic  Animals. 


Tub  Way  to  Harrow.  Col.  Capron,  in  his 
Prize  Essay,  says  that  farmers  generally  "  do  not 
work  it  right "  about  their  harrowing.  His  words 
are  : — 

"  The  usual  method  of  harrowing  is  to  follow  the 
plow  in  converging  circles  to  the  centre  of  the  land. 
This  is  wrong.  The  harrow  should  commence  in 
the  centre  of  the  land,  where  the  plow  finishes,  and 
harrow  lengthwise  the  furrow,  in  diverging  circles 
from  the  centre,  lapping  the  harrow  at  least  half 
way,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  usual  method.  This, 
it  will  be  found,  insiead  of  harrowing  up  the  sod, 
smooths  it  down,  covers  it  better,  gives  the  cattle  a 
belter  surface  to  walk  upon,  requires  less  power,  and 
does  the  work  more  effectually,  as  any  one  will  read- 
ily discover,  who  will  give  it  a  trial." 


The  Markets. 


,  inindar,  Jfofi  23. 

At  market,  600  Beef  Cattle,  900  Stores,  22  pairs 
Workiog  Oxen,  48  Cows  and  Calves,  12,000  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  600  Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle—  Extra  $G  00 ;  first  quality, 
$5  75  ;  second,  $5  00. 

Stores— Two  years  old  $  12  to  $  16  ;  three  years 
old  $18  to  $26. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  at  $67,  $75,  $80,  $03. 

Cows  and  Calves—  $19,  20,  24,  27,  and  $35. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— $  I,  1  25,  1  50— extra  lot  sold 
at  $  5  a-piece. 

Swine — 4  to  5 ;  Retail  5  to  6 ;  still  hogs  4$c. 

New  York  Wool  Market,  Nov.  17.  The  im- 
provement mentioned  in  our  last  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained during  the  week  and  many  lots  have  changed 
hands.  Sales  have  been  mostly  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business  rather  than  to  manufacturers,  though 
some  of  the  latter  have  bought  for  Immediate  use. 

The  stock  on  hand  is  small,  and  prices  have  im- 
proved fully  ten  per  cent,  from  the  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression. The  season  is  over  for  manufactured  Goods, 
and  we  cannot  say  prospects  are  encouraging  for  any 
great  improvement  in  prices  at  the  opening  of  spring 
business.  Present  prices  for  fabric  and  raw  material 
cannot  long  exist.  If  it  continues,  we  hardly  think 
manufacturers  will  go  ou  producing  in  the  face  of  a 
certain  loss ;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe  will  carry  the  day,  and  growers  of 
wool  will  have  to  seek  other  markets  for  their  pro- 
ducts. 

We  hear  of  sales  during  the  week  of  over  50,000 
lbs.  of  all  grades,  and  stocks  much  small**  than  usual 
at  this  season,  with  hut  little  coming  forward.  We 
do  not  vary  our  quotations  from  last  week,  but  say 
purchases  could  not  bo  made,  of  either  gTade,  except 
at  a  slight  advance  on  those  prices. — Dry  Goods  Re- 
porter. 

Boston,  Nov.  23.  Wool.  There  have  been  some 
sales  of  fleece  wool  during  the  past  week  at  a  slight 
advance  in  prices  ;  the  stock  in  market  is  light,  and 
unless  a  supply  is  soon  received  from  the  country,  our 
market  will  be  bare.  A  largo  portion  of  the  clip  in 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  remains  un- 
sold—the  growers  expecting  an  advance.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  the  woolen  manufacturing  business  will 
not,  however,  warrant  the  expectation  of  any  consid- 
erable  improvement  in  prices. —  Courier. 

Quotations  without  change. 


To  MAKE  A  HORSE  STANO  WHILE  YOU  MOUNT. — 

Get  on  and  dismount  four  or  five  times  before  you 
move  him  out  of  hie  tracks,  and  by  repealing  this, 
any  horse  will  standstill. 

To  cure  a  Bitino  Horse.  Biting  is  a  bad  and 
dangerous  habit.  It  is  said  that  the  bile  of  a  horse 
that  is  not  mad,  will  sometimes  produce  madness.— 
The  following  is  regarded  as  an  effectual,  but  barba- 
rous remedy,  but  it  is  to  cures  savage  habit.  A 
horse  would  better  burn  himself  than  bite  people  re- 
peatedly.   Roast  or  bake  a  biecc  of  meat,  and  present 


FANEUIL 

WHOLE  HALE. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.       7  a 
Mutton,  lstqual.    6  a 
2d      "      5  a 
Lamb,  4  a 

Veal,  lb.,  6  & 

Pigs,  roasting,  1  00  a 
Chickens,  lb.,  10  <* 
Turkeys  10  n 

Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a 
Pieeons,  doien,  1  00  a 
Pork.perl00lbs.5  50  a 
Lard,best,pr.bbL7  75  a 

We*toru,  keg,  9  00  a 
Butter,  lumj>,  lb.  23  a 

do.  firkin,  17  a 
Cheese,  new  milk,  8  a 

do.  four  meal,  5  a 
Eggs,  dos.  20  a 


HALL  MARKET. 

Apples,  barrel,  1  50  a  2  50 

do.   dried,  lb.  0  00  a  0  00 

Beans  bush.,      1  SO  a  1  76 

Peas,  bmihcl,  0  00  a  0  00 
Potatoes,  barrel, 

New,             2  00  a  2  75 

Common,       3  00  a  0  00 
SEED — Retail. 

Clovcr.North.lb.  10  a  12 

Southern,          8  a  9 

White  Dutch,   00  a  25 

Lucerne,  or  French ,  33 

Hcrdsgras»,bush3  25  a  3  60 
lied  Top,  bushel, 

Northern,       1  25  a  0  TO 

Southern,         65  a  P8i 

Orchard  Grass,     —  a  2  00 

Fowl  Meadow,   2  50  a  0  00 


12 

10 1 

Hi 
8 
10 
1  25 
12 
12 
1  50 
1  25 
6  75 
850 
00  00 
27 
25 
10 
6 
22 
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by  combining  with  h,  allows  the  cream  to  rue.— 
Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


Domeitio  Economy. 

Recipe  for  Coloring  Blue  with  Pvrsxcy.  Take 
a  bushel  of  garden  parsley,  [or  purslain]  boil  it  till 
soft,  in  an  iron  pot  or  kettle,  and  strain  off  the  liquor ; 
boil  one  poond  of  logwood,  (also  in  iron)  for  two 
hours,  strain  off  the  liquor  and  mix  with  the  pursley 
water ;  then  dissolve  half  a  pound  of  alum  in  soft 
water  sufficient  to  cover  three  pounds  of  yarn,  put  it 
in  a  brass  or  copper  kettle  and  simmer  the  yarn  in  it 
for  three  hoars,  then  wring  and  put  into  the  dye  and 
simmer  three  hoars  with  freqaem  stirring.  The 
depth  of  the  color  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  quan- 
tity of  logwood. 

This  is  a  very  cheap  and  desirable  blue  dye.—  Ohio 

To  Cook  a  Ham.  Boil  a  common  sized  ham  four 
or  five  hours,  then  skin  the  whole  snd  fit  it  for  the 
table  :  then  set  it  in  an  oven  for  half  an  hour,  then 
cover  it  thickly  with  pounded  rusk  or  bread  crumbs, 
aod  set  it  back  for  half  an  hour.  Boiled  ham  is  al- 
ways improved  by  setting  it  iuto  an  oven  for  near  an 
hour,  till  much  of  the  fat  fries  out,  aod  this  also  makes 
it  more  tender. 

Bvckwhkat  Cakes.  The  griddle  on  which  cakes 
are  baked  should  never  U  touched  with  grease.  First- 
ly, because  it  imparts  a  rancid  taste  to  the  cakes. 
Secondly,  if  a  cooking  stove  be  used,  it  fills  the 
kitchen,  if  not  the  whole  house,  with  the  smell  of 
burnt  grease— to  say  nothing  of  the  parade,  and  boast- 
ing to  one's  neighbors,  by  betraying  what  we  are  to 
have  for  breakfast.  Wash  the  griddle  with  hot  soap 
suds  ;  scour  with  dry  sand,  and  when  heated  for  use, 
rub  it  well  with  a  spoonful  ot  fine  salt  and  a  coarso 
cloth.  It  will  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  cakes. 
After  each  cake  is  removed,  the  salt  robbing  must  be* 
repeated.  If  the  first  does  not  succeed,  try  it  again, 
and  you  will  ever  after  follow  this  ad  vice  of  an 

Old  Housekeeper. 

Another  says, — U«e  soa£stone  griddles,  which  re- 
quire no  greasing  or  sailing. 


DiBinfectuig"  Property  of  Coffee. 

Coffee  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  not  only 
of  rendering  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  inocuous, 
but  of  actually  destroying  them.    A  room  in  which 
meat  in  an  advanced  degree  of  decomposition  had 
been  kept  for  some  time,  was  instantly  deprived  of 
all  smell  on  an  open  coffee  roaster  being  carried 
through  it,  containing  a  pound  of  coffee  newly  roast- 
ed.   In  another  room,  exposed  to  the  effluvium  oc- 
casioned by  the  clearing  out  of  a  dung-pit,  so  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  in  great  quanti- 
ties could  be  chemically  detected,  the  stench  was  com- 
pletely removed  within  half  a  minute  on  the  employ- 
ment of  three  ounces  of  fresh  roasted  coffee,  whilst 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  were  permanently  cleared 
of  the  same  smell  by  being  simply  traversed  with  the 
coffee  roaster,  although  the  cleansing  of  the  dung-pit 
continued  for  several  hours  after.    Even  the  smell  of 
musk  or  castoreum,  which  cannot  be  overpowered  by 
any  other  substance,  is  completely  dispelled  by  the 
fumes  of  coffee  ;  and  the  samo  applies  to  the  odors 
assafcetida.    It  was  remarked,  however,  that  in  gen- 
eral, animal  effluvia  are  more  readily  affected  by  it 
than  vegetable.   That  here  acidal  neutralization,  and 
not  mere  envelopment  of  matter,  takes  place,  is 
shown  from  this ;  that  the  first  fumes  of  the  coffee 
are  imperceptible,  and  continue  so  until  a  point  of 
saturation,  so  to  speak,  is  reached,  whereupon  the 
obnoxious  smell  disappears,  aod  that  of  the  coffee 
predominates.   The  reverse  happens  with  other  aro- 
matic vapors  ;  and  even  with  acetic  acid  and  chlorine. 
Here  both  co-exist  until  the  one  completely  prepon- 
derates.   The  simplest  form  in  which  to  use  it  against 
contagiou*  mutter  is  in  powder.    The  well  dried  raw 
bean  is  to  bo  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  to  be  stewed 
over  a  raode/ately  heated  iron  plate  until  the  powder 
assaroea  a  dark-brown  tint.    Coffeic  acid  and  the  em- 
pyreumatic  coffee  oil,  act  more  readily  in  a  very  mi* 
nute  quantity.— London  Medical  Gazette. 


Artificial  Mode  of  Increasing  the  Quantity  of 
Cream. 

A  Mr.  Bekaert,  of  Brussels,  has  discovered  a 
mode,  he  says,  by  which  the  quantity  of  cream,  on  a 
given  quantity  of  milk,  may  be  increased  over  and 
above  what  would  rise  upon  it  in  the  natural  way. 

His  process  is  thus  desciibed  :  To  every  two 
quarts  of  new  milk,  a  table-spoonful  of  a  liquid,  made 
by  dissolving  in  a  quart  of  water,  one  ounce  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  one  teaspoonfol  of  a  solution  of  cur- 
cuma or  tormuric,  and  three  drops  of  marigold  water. 
The  addition  of  the  solution  of  soda,  he  states,  causes 
a  larger  quantity  of  cream  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
milk  than  is  procured  in  the  ordinary  process.  The 
other  ingredients  are  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  color  and  quality  of  the  butter  made  from  the 
cream. 

We  have  never  tried  the  eaperiment,  and  cannot 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  nor  do  we 
know  upon  what  principle  the  soda  acts,  provided  it 
actually  produces  the  result  which  he  states.  If  any 
how,  it  must  be  by  having  a  greater  affinity  with 
some  elements  of  i ho  milk  than  the  cream  has,  and 
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For  tho  School  Journal. 

A  New  Year's  Greeting  to  School  Children. 

FOB  JANUAHY,  1840. 

-  O  life !  bow  pleasant  ii  thy  morning, 

Young  fancy'*  rays  tho  hills  adorning." 

My  Young  Friends :  On  ibis  day  of  good  wishes,  I 
wish  yon  ail  a  Happy  New  Year.  Yes,children,  I  wish 
you  all  that  come  to  school, — boys  and  girls,  masters 
and  misses, — a  Happy  New  Year.  May  you,  each 
of  you,  be  happy  this  year  in  your  school,  happy  in 
your  homes,  happy  in  your  studies,  happy  in  your 
work,  happy  in  your  visits  and  playa,  happy  in  all  the 
joys  of  youth. 

"  Their  bosom  health  of  rosy  bos, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigor  born ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pare,  and  slumber*  light, 

That  fly  the  approach  of  morn." 

The  State  Superintendent,  and  all  the  Superintend- 
ents of  schools,  I  know,  would  wish  you  all  a  Happy 
New  Year,  if  they  could  see  your  faces  to  day. 

On  this  new  year's  day,  when  you  see  so  many 
smiling  faces,  and  hear  so  many  good  wishes,  do  not 
forget  Him  who  has  made  you  capable  of  happiness, 
and  has  given  you,  too,  so  many  things  to  make  you 
happy.    Do  not  forget,  to-day,  the  God  who  gives 
you  health,  home  and  friends,  clothes  to  wear,  food 
to  eat,  and  books  to  study.    A  stone  is  not  capable  of 
happiness  ;  so  you  do  not  wish  the  stones  a  happy 
new  year.    And  it  is  because  God  has  made  you  ca- 
pable of  happiness  that  yon  are  happy,  and  lake  pleas- 
ure in  running,  playing,  talking,  reading,  nnd  visiting. 
Consider,  children,  how  much  more  you  have  to  make 
you  happy  than  the  children  who  aro  born  slaves,  and 
are  sold  and  driven  about  like  cattle.   Consider,  too, 
how  much  more  the  children  in  Vermont  have  to  make 
them  happy,  than  the  children  in  Africa,  who  cannot 
go  to  school  as  you  do,  but  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and 
are  taught  to  worship  idols.    Thee  children,  too, 
when  happy  in  their  plays,  are  sometimes  stolen  from 
their  parents,  pot  in  irons,  and  sold  for  slaves.  Sure- 
ly, if  any  children  in  the  world  may  be  happy,  you, 
that  have  such  pleasant  homes  among  the  hills  of  Ver- 
mont, may  be  happy  children  this  year. 

You  have  food  and  clothes,  but  remember  good  food 
and  nice  clothes  cannot  make  you  happy,  if  you  are  bad 
children.  You  may  dress  a  naughty  girl  in  silk,  and 
she  will  not  be  happy.  You  may  dress  a  naughty 
boy  in  fine  broadcloth,  and  be  cannot  bo  happy.  New 


hats  and  coats,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  and  silks,  will 
not  do  half  so  much  to  make  you  happy  as  a  pleasant 
temper.  Those  children  are  not  most  happy  that  have 
the  best  clothes,  but  the  children  that  have  the  best  dis- 
positions, and  are  most  contented  with  what  is  given 
them.  Good  children  can  be  happy  in  poor  clothes. 
Bad  children  cannot  be  happy  in  any  clothes. 

Some  people  think  money  wfll  make  them  happy. 
But  money  will  not  make  bad  children  or  bad  men 
happy.  Did  mooey  make  Judas  happy  t  No.  The 
money  he  thought  would  make  him  happy,  made  Lira 
miserable,  because  he  was  wicked ;  so  he  threw  away 
the  money,  and  went  and  hanged  himself. 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  you  happy  or  miserable. 
If  you  would  be  happy,  then  cultivate  your  minds. 
Gain  knowledge.  Do  right.  Knowledge  and  virtue 
will  make  you  happier  and  richer  too,  than  all  the  gold 
of  Mexico. 

The  object  of  the  Common  Schools  in  Vermont  is, 
to  make  the  children  all  rich,— not  rich  merely  in  gold 
and  silver,  but  rich  in  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness,— rich  in  the  best  of  all  riches,  the  riches  of 
the  mind,  riches  that  cannot  be  stolen  by  thieves,  or 
burned  by  fire,  or  lost  in  the  sea.    Yes,  children,  the 
schools  you  attend,  if  you  /corn,  will  make  you  richer 
than  .all  the  gold  mines  in  the  world.   I  wish  you  all 
happy  this  year  in  enriching  your  minds  with  knowl- 
edge and  virtue.   The  good  are  rich.    The  good  are 
happy.    Paul  was  happy  in  a  prison.    Nero  waa  not 
happy  in  a  palace. 

"  Mao  treasures  nor  pleasures 
Could  make  us  happy  long; 
The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay, 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrong." 

If  you  would  be  happy  this  year,  young  friends, 
you  must  learn  self-government.  Some  children  think 
the  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  do  as  they  please;  but  this 
is  the  way  to  be  miserable.  Byron  was  a  great  man, 
and  all  the  world  praised  him,  but  he  was  miserablo 
because  he  did  not  learn  to  govern  himself  when 
young.  Buonaparte  could  govern  an  army,  but  could 
not  govern  his  ambition  and  his  temper,  and  so  he  was 
miserable.  Alexander  conquered  the  world,  but  did 
not  govern  himself.  He  got  angry  and  killed  his  best 
general,  and  then  died  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  If  you 
would  be  happy,  then,  govern  your  desires  and  pas- 
sions, not  doing  as  you  please,  but  doing  as  the  Bible 
tells  you,  as  your  conscience  tells  you,  and  as  your 
parents  tell  you.  Do  not  get  angry,  fur  "  anger  rest- 
eth  in  the  bosom  of  fools." 

If  you  wish  to  bo  happy  yourselves,  children,  you 
must  tty  to  make  others  happy.    What  can  you  do 
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this  year  to  make  the  scholar*  and  the  teachers  happy 
in  aehooll  What  can  you  do  to  make  your  brothers 
and  sisters  and  parents  happy  at  home  ?  If  you  are 
naughty  and  idle  at  school,  orf retful  and  disobedient  at 
home,  you  will  make  others  unhappy,  and  be  unhappy 
yourselves,  too.  There  can  be  no  happy  new  year 
for  an  idle,  disobedient  child. 

Again,  my  young  friends,  I  wish  you  all  a  Happy 
New  Year.  I  wiah  your  teachers  a  Happy  New  Year, 
in  their  schools.  1  wish  your  parents,  too,  a  Hap- 
py New  Year,— a  Happy  New  Year  in  having  good 
children  at  school,— a  Happy  New  Year  in  having 
good  children  at  home. 

Jambs  Tufts, 
Sup't.  Com.  Sch's.  Windham  Co. 
N.  B.   The  teachers  that  please  may  read  this 
greeting  in  school. 


School  Books. 

The  law  entrusts  the  duty  of  selecting  school  books 
to  the  District  Committees.  No  Slate,  or  County,  or 
Town  Superintendent,  or  Teacher,  or  Convention  of 
Teachers,  has  any  legal  authority  in  the  premises. 
They  may  recommend  books,— any  of  them  may  ;  bot 
after  all  it  is  for  the  Committee  of  each  district  to  de- 
termine what  books  shall  be  need  in  the  schools  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  And  the  Committee  will  do 
well  to  be  somewhat  tenacious  of  their  rights  in  this 
respect.  No  Teacher  should  be  allowed  to  introduce 
new  books  without  their  express  direction  ;  no  au- 
thority from  abroad  should  bo  allowed  to  trample  on 
their  own. 

A  proper  respect  is  of  coarse  doe  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  others,  and  especially  to  the  opinions 
qf  experienced  teachers,  and  gentlemen  who  have  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  subject.  When  such  a 
body  of  men,  for  instance,  as  our  State  and  County 
Superintendents,  after  mature  deliberation,  unite  in 
any  recommendation  in  regard  to  school  hooks,  that 
recommendation  is  entitled  to  very  great  weight,— 
much  more,  certainly,  than  the  opinion  of  any  indi- 
vidual, be  he  Superintendent,  Teacher,  or  what  not ; 
unless  there  is  something  special  in  the  case,  to  enti- 
tle the  individual's  opinion  to  far  more  than  ordinary 
regard. 

In  1846,  the  State  and  County  Superintendents,  in 
n  Convention  held  at  Montpelier,  recommended  the 
following  books  : 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 

Sanders'  Primer ;  do.  Spelling  Book  and  Readers ; 
and  when  a  greater  variety  of  Headers  is  required, 
Palmer's  Moral  Instructor,  and  the  Educational  Read- 
er and  Moral  Class  Book  by  S.  S.  Randall. 

Mra.  Willard's  Abridgement  of  United  States  His- 
tory. 

Smith's  First  Book  of  Geography  for  beginners, 
and  Quarto  Geography  ;  also,  Morse's  Quarto  Geog- 
raphy, for  reference,  and  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps. 

Wells's  School  Grammar. 

ShortlifTs  Governmental  Instructor. 

Col  burn's  First  Lessons. 

McElligott's  Yonng  Analyser. 

Holbrook'a  Self-Instructor,  No.  1. 


Root's  System  of  Penmanship. 

In  1847  the  subject  of  arithmetics  was  further  con- 
sidered by  the  same  body  of  men,  and  the  following 
recommendations  adopted  :— 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  inasmuch  aa  Ad- 
ams' Arithmetic  (Daniel  Adams)  is  regarded  by  ua 
superior  to  the  other  treatises  on  Arithmetic  now  be- 
fore the  public,  except  the  series  of  Professor  Davies, 
and  inasmuch  aa  Adams'  is  in  very  general  use  in  our 
schools,  would  not  at  this  lime  recommend  any  violent 
or  hasty  measures,  by  way  of  introducing  any  new 
book  ;  but  impressed  with  a  firm  and  deep  con viotion, 
that  Davies'  Elementary  and  Common  School  Arith- 
metics, whether  used  as  a  means  of  securing  a  thor- 
ough mental  training,  or  for  practical  purposes,  in  the 
highest  and  most  liberal  sense,  are  decidedly  superior 
to  any  other  with  which  wo  are  acquainted,  we  would 
unhesitatingly  and  strongly  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  books,  so  fast  as  a  change  can  conven- 
iently be  made. 

They  also  recommended  Ackerman's  First  Book 
of  Natural  History  and  Cotter's  Physiology. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  books  here  named,  our 
opinion  may  not  perfectly  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Convention ;  but  we  should  certainly  be  slow  to  set 
aside  such  a  recommendation,  especially  in  favor  of 
any  other  books  known  to  have  been  duly  examined 
by  the  Convention. 

In  some  cases,  County  Conventions  have  adopted 
this  recommendation  ;  in  others  there  has  been  more 
or  less  variation  from  it.  In  Windsor  County,  no 
other  books,  and  but  part  of  these,  have  been  recom- 
mended by  any  Convention  representing  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  County. 

Our  attention  is  directed  to  this  subject  just  now  by 
correepondents  and  friends  who  complain  of  changes 
of  school  books. 

In  regard  to  teachers,  no  one  who  deserves  to  be 
employed  will  find  any  difficulty  with  any  of  the  good 
books  that  are  now  in  the  market.  If  the  teacher 
finds  the  school  tolerably  well  supplied  with  any  of 
the  Arithmetics  on  sale,  for  instance,  he  can  teach  his 
classes  to  advantage,  or  he  is  not  fit  to  teach  at  ail. 
It  is  not  even  Decessary  (though  very  desirable)  that 
all  scholars  of  the  same  standing,  and  in  the  same 
class,  should  have  the  same  book.  In  teaching  Arith- 
metic it  is  his  business  to  work  enough  at  the  lesson,  in 
school  and  out  of  it,  to  be  independent  of  a  text  book, 
and  able  to  turn  any  one  to  good  account.  A  change 
merely  out  of  deference  tor  his  preferences,  when  he 
is  comparatively  a  stranger  and  has  no  claims  to  def- 
erence above  othera  of  his  class,  only  prepares  the 
way  for  another  change  next  year.  Let  the  Commit- 
tees avoid  it ;  and  lake  care  themselves  to  make  no 
changes  but  auch  aa  are  demanded  by  good  reasons, 
and  then  to  roako  such  changes  as  will  be  likely  to 
last.  It  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  districts  from  im- 
position in  regard  to  books,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  come. 

It  is  related  of  Socrates,  the  greatest  master  of 
ancient  Greece,  that  he  saw  in  a  dream  a  t>eauiiful 
while  swan  flying  towards  him  from  the  altar  of  Ve- 
nus, and  lighting  in  his  lap.    In  a  little  lime  the  bird 
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spread  his  wings  again,  and  rising  into  the  air,  went 
op,  up,  till  it  disappeared  in  tbo  clear  sky.  The  next 
day,  while  he  was  relatiog  the  dream  to  his  pupils, 
Aristo  camo  leading  to  him  his  son  Plato.  Socrates  ; 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  lad,  surveyed  his  broad  high 
forehead,  and  looked  into  bis  deep  clear  eye,  and  ex- 
claimed, » Behold  tbe  swan  of  my  school.'  He  nursed 
the  boy  with  parental  pride  and  parental  hopes  ;  and 
tbe  swan  of  bis  school  became  the  noblest  mind  in  tbe 
literature  of  his  country,  and  has  impreased  its  influ- 
ence more  sensibly  upon  the  Christian  ages  ihan  any 
other  uninspired  intellect. 


Mr.  Tufts,  the  Windham  County  Superintendent, 
has,  in  tbe  Eagle,  some  good  remarks  on  the  influen- 
ces of  the  present  system  of  examining  Teachers. 

'*  No  one,"  be  says,  "  can  bo  present  at  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers,  especially  if  there  are  many  to 
be  examined,  without  being  satisfied  of  lb e  beneficial 
influence  of  the  examination.  Tbe  teacbere  who  are 
best  qualified  become  sensible  of  some  deficiencies, 
aud  those  who  are  poorly  qualified,  even  though  they 
may  just  get  a  certificate,  must  feel  how  deficient  they 
are,  both  by  their  own  imperfect  answers,  and  by 
bearing  the  mors  ready  and  accurate  answers  of  oth- 
ers. In  tbe  course  of  a  days  examination,  too, 
many  valuable  suggestions  may  be  thrown  out,  bene- 
cial  to  teachers ;  and,  above  all,  the  examination  tends 
to  awaken  among  teachers  a  desire  for  improvement 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

These  examinations  aro  beneficial  also  in  direct- 
iog  the  attention  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  our 
academies  to  the  common,  hot  neglected,  branches  of 
education.  The  instructors  in  these  academies  have 
complained  that  their  scholars  have  been  unwilling  to 
pay  attention  to  the  common  branches  taught  in  dis- 
trict schools ;  and  that  when  notoriously  deficient  in 
these  branches ;  but  now  these  instructors  find  their 
scbolars  more  willing  (though  not  so  willing  as  they 
should  lie)  to  attend  to  Orthography,  Reading, 
Geography,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic.  In  these  ex- 
aminations, somo  that  are  called  good  scholars  in  the 
higher  branches,  appear  very  deficient  in  the  common 
broncJtes,  aod  they  evidently  appear  deficient,  not  bo- 
cause  they  have  forgotten,  but  because  they  never 
understood  these  branches.  The  teacher  in  one  of 
our  academies  remarked  to  mo  that  ho  had  advised  a 
certain  young  lady  to  study  the  common  branches. 
She  thought  there  was  no  need  of  it,  and  so  devoted 
her  time  to  Algebra  and  French.  But  when  the  ex- 
amination eaosei  this  young  lady  appeared  deficient, 
and  eery  deficient  in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and 
Spelling  ;  and  her  teacher  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
lesson  to  her,  and  that  he  should  find  less  trouble  ia 
getting  his  scholars  to  attend  to  these  studies  in  fu- 
ture." 


Beat  this,  if  vou  can  !  We  saw  by  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  Med  ford  High  School,  the  other  day,  that, 
during  a  term  of  four  montlis,  with  90  scholars,  thcro 
were  but  Gl  tardinesses  in  all !—  and  CO  scholars  oof 


tardy  once  during  that  long  tSirtfcr,  snow-drifting, 
term.  What  wiH  astonish  some  of  the  slack  ones 
most,  is  tbe  fact,  that  no  scholar  in  that  school  is  re- 
quired by  the  teacher  to  bring  an  excuse  for  being  tar- 
dy. The  common  practice  is  not  in  operation, — the 
common  rule  not  in  force.  This  state  of  things  was 
not  brought  about  by  the  use  of  that  rulo.  The  teach- 
er went  to  work  with  those  scholars,  and  convinced 
them  of  the  evils  of  being  tardy,  and  made  it  disrepu- 
table for  a  scholar  to  be  behind  tho  time.  That  is  the 
feeling  now.  No  scholar  can  come  in  late  without  a 
blush  on  his  cheek,  and  his  footfalls  ringing  in  his 
ears  so  that  be  hardly  knows  the  way  to  his  seat. 
"  Shame  and  confusion  of  face  "  once  felt  by  scholars 
for  being  tardy  in  any  school,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
asking  for  excuses  from  parents.  It  is  easy  to  teach 
school,  and  pleasant  to  attend  school  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  an  honor  to  the  State  to  have  such. 
Let  there  be  hundreds  of  them — yes,  thousands. — 
Scholar's  Penny  Gazette. 


Almost  every  male  teacher  can  prepare  himself  to 
speak  before  the  parents  of  the  district  upon  some  top- 
ic connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  school.  He 
can  tell  bow  a  school-house  should  be  arranged  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  scholars  ;  the  ad- 
vantages and  economy  of  dry  wood  over  green  ;  tbe 
value,  both  to  the  pupil  and  the  school,  of  regolar  and 
punctual  attendance  ;  the  necessity  of  haviog  every 
scholar  supplied  with  books  and  other  implements  of 
labor,  &c,  &c.   Or,  the  teacher  emild  exercise  a 
class  in  some  study  a  part  of  (he  evening,  and  then 
occupy  a  few  moments  in  showing  the  audience  what 
is  needed  to  make  the  school  more  efficient.    He  may 
have  an  interesting  exercise  by  drilling  a  class  upon 
outline  maps.    Hang  all  the  maps  up  and  show  their 
advantages  in  tbe  study  of  Geography,  and  in  this 
way  he  will  most  surely  influence  the  district  to  pur- 
chase a  set  for  the  school.    The  publishers  will  let 
him  take  a  set  of  maps  for  this  object.    Let  him  ob- 
tain one  of  Cornell's  new  globes  (  8  3,00)  and  give  a 
lecture  upon  that.    A  little  preparation  will  enable 
him  to  do  this  with  profit  to  himself  and  to  the  dis- 
trict.   We  know  of  teachers  who  have  done  them- 
selves much  credit,  and  their  sehools  much  good  in 
this  way.   They  have  gained  a  reputation  which  has 
been  of  service  to  them  in  commanding  more  wages. 
The  only  way  for  teachers  to  increase  their  pay  is  to 
increase  their  fidelity  and  zeal  in  their  profession.— « 
Teachers  have  only  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  teaching, — what  and  how  to  teach 
children  of  all  ages, — and  show  a  beany  devotion  to 
their  work,  and  they  will  receive  a  hearty  compensa* 
tion. 

Every  teacher  should  interest  himself  in  tbe  circu- 
lation of  the  School  Manual.  Hundreds  of  parents 
would  lake  the  paper  if  teachers  would  make  a  little 
exertion  to  obtain  their  subscriptions.  We  moat  re- 
ly upon  teaeheis  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education.  This  is  their  appropriate  work. 
It  is  in  their  power  to  double  the  value  of  our  sehools 
in  a  single  year.—  Conn.  School  Manual. 
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Origin  of 

To  the  Editor  of  the  School  Journal : 

I  hare,  for  some  time,  been  collecting  such  Prop, 
er  Names  (names  of  persons)  in  otrr  langnage  as  ap- 
pear to  be  derived  from  Common  Names.  To  those 
in  our  schools  who  are  studying  language  the  list  may 
not  be  unacceptable  as  a  sort  of  new  year's  offering. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  language  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  was  written  and  in  the  kindred  dia- 
lects, the  names  of  persons  have  an  appellative  origin. 
Thus,  Adam  signifies  man;  Jacob  is  properly  a  verb 
in  the  foture  tense,  and  Mohammed  may  be  taken  as 
an  Arabic  participle.  The  principle  of  deriving  prop- 
er names  from  common  is  abundantly  developed  in 
modern  languages,  as  the  German,  English,  &e. ;  and 
in  the  Indian  dialects  in  this  and  other  countries  we 
hear  of  such  heroes  as  Long  Nose,  Swift  Runner, 
Red  Jacket,  Ac. 

The  principle  referred  to  is  seen  much  more  exten- 
sively in  the  English  tongue  than  one  might,  at  the 
first  view,  suppose.  May  not  our  appellative  or  sig- 
nificant proper  names  he  almost,  if  not  quite  as  nu- 
merous as  those  which  are  merely  arbitrary  I  The 
former  amount  to  some  hundreds.  May  it  not  be 
true  in  regard  to  some  names  that  are  apparently  ar- 
bitrary, that  they  were  once  significant!  May  not 
their  significancy  have  disappeared  through  a  slight 
change  as  to  their  form  ! 

Though  my  list  has  been  prepared  with  considera- 
ble care,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  very  far  from  being  com- 
plete. A  few  years  ago  it  was  somewhat  enlarged 
by  a  reference  to  one  which  appeared,  I  think,  in  tho 
Vermont  Chronicle.  My  object  has  been,  to  trans- 
cribe only  such  names  as  are  clearly  of  English  ori- 
gin. A  few,  aa  Crookabanks  (Cruikshanks?)  may 
have  had  another  origin,  and  a  few,  possibly,  may 
have  assumed  their  present  form  merely  from  caprice. 
WiU  some  of  your  juvenile  correspond ents  collect  ad- 
ditional  classes  of  names  1  Especially  will  some  one, 
who  may  be  versed  in  such  matters,  give  us  a  little 
of  the  history  of  English  names  in  general  1  It  would 
be  gratifying  to  know  when  and  in  what  circumstan- 
ces such  men  as  Mr.  Farmer  and  that  most  prolific 
personage,  Mr.  Smith,  first  began  to  be  heard  of. 

Respectfully  yours,         A.  O.  H. 

Barnet,  Dec.  14,  1848. 

LIST,  *o. 


Fisher, 
Fowler, 
Fuller, 
Glover, 


Salter 
Singer, 
Sawyer, 
Shepherd, 


Hooker, 
Hooper, 
Hunter, 


Mason, 


Chandler, 


Dresser, 

Km 


Painter, 
Porter, 
Potter, 
Piper, 


To  which  may  be  added, 
Walker,        Barker,  Trotter. 

Also  the  compounds, 

Arrowsmith,  Wainwright, 

Goldsmith,  Cartwright, 

Shoemaker,  Woodman, 

Slavroaker,  (!)  Coalman, 
Lcidbcater, 


Sleeper, 

Dykeman, 

V>  atermao, 
Boardman, 
Bowman, 
Chapman. 


2.  Name,  derived  from  Personal  Qualities,  or,  from  Adjective*. 


Long, 

Short, 

Small, 

Little, 

Strong, 

Proud, 

Hale, 

Gay, 

Young, 

Prime, 

Slack, 


Moody, 

Rieh, 

Poor, 

Good, 

Savage, 

Sharp, 

Sweet, 

Swift, 

Sterne, 

Smart, 

Noble, 

may  be 

Whiting, 


Clement, 
Worthy, 
Wise, 
Low, 
Forward, 
Darling, 
Lovely, 
Learned.  (Larned  T) 
Sterling, 
Priestly. 


Hunting, 


Blaekman, 

Greontnan, 

Merriman, 

SUllman, 

Silliman, 

Wiseman, 

Wildtnan, 

Crossman, 

Longman, 

Tallman, 

Lowman, 

Prettyman, 

Goodman, 

Truman, 

Fair  man, 

Freeman, 

Eastman, 

Broadhead, 

Peabody, 

Fteebody, 

Armstrong, 

Bloodgood, 

Goodenough, 


Chambcrlin, 

Marshall, 

Burgess, 

Warden, 

Dean, 

P*gc, 

Squire, 

Parsons, 

&  Hi 


Child, 
Ladd, 
Mann, 
Virgin, 

7.  Han 

Hand, 

Foot, 

8.  H 


;  denoting,  1 
Qualities  of  things, 

Ligbtfoot, 

Proudfoot, 

Crookshanks, 

Sheepshanks, 

Longfellow, 

Fairehlld, 

Fair  brother, 

Gaylord, 

Ironside, 

Birdseye, 

Newcomb, 

Goodhue, 

Hapgood, 

Lovejoy. 

Farewell, 

Playfair, 

Bidwell, 

Treadwcll, 

Goodyear, 

Hardyear, 

Hardcastle, 

Tread  way, 

Paddleford, 

Goodrich, 


Saltmar«h, 
Longstreot, 
Hartshorn, 
Blackstonc, 
Greenleaf, 
Fairbanks, 
Berryhill, 
Hemphill, 
Greenhill, 
Woodbridge, 
Waterland, 
Whitcneld, 
Whitchill, 
Wintcrbottom, 
Batterfield, 
Tar  box, 
Woodhousc, 
Hlllhousc. 
Fleetwood, 
Bolt  wood, 
Blackwood, 
Greenwood, 
TTnderwoi 
Butter 


I  derived  from  Offices,  Uo. 


Eurign, 

Sargoant, 

Prince, 

Steward, 

Knight, 

F.arle, 

Duke, 


King, 

Lord, 
Bishop, 
Abbot, 
Monk, 
Sage, 
C" 


the  Social 


Minor,  j 
Tenant, 
Masters, 


Fellows, 
Outlaw. 


of  meBodT.fcc. 

Blood, 

Head,  Breath, 
derived  from  Topographical  Terms. 


Town, 

Parish, 

Street, 


gas 

Fenn, 
Banks, 

Paddock, 


Rood, 

Field, 

Orchard, 

Dike, 

Piatt, 

Heath, 

Hedge, 

Vineyard, 

Grove, 


Dale, 

Mar?h, 

Pool, 

Brooks, 

Rivers, 

Park, 

Pitt, 

Hill, 

Mountain, 


RUT- 
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House, 

Frame. 

Church, 

Temple, 

Shedd, 

Hall, 

10: 

Ash, 

Beach, 

Maple, 

Reed, 

Root, 


from  Building*,  tec. 

Booth, 


SiU, 
Court. 
Chambers, 


Castle. 
Wall, 
Brace, 


11: 


Wood, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Marble, 


Pox, 

Bull, 

Colt, 


Rush, 

Thorn, 

Hawthorn, 

Cobb. 

Weed, 

Rose, 

derived  from 

Flint, 


,  Flams ,  &c : 

Lily. 

Onion, 
Blossom, 
Berry, 
Rice, 
Bush, 
Plant. 


Stone, 
Sands, 
Clay. 


Wolfe, 
Stagg, 
Lamb, 
Lyon, 


13;  Names  derived 

Jay,  Hawkes, 

Finch,  Peacock, 

Partridge,  Martin, 


Doe, 

Hare, 

Hogg. 


Stork, 

Crane, 


Pigeon, 
Drake, 
Robbins, 


Pike, 

Herring, 

Salmon, 


Nightingale, 
Swan, 


14;  Names  derived 
Fish, 


16; 


Talbot, 


Tucker,  Gage,  Brush, 

Lining,  Gunn,  Scales, 

Stocking,  Cannon,  Siekles, 

Webb,  Bellows.  Swords, 
Cotton,           Greaves,  (Graves?)  Ropes, 

Hyde,  Jewel,  Ball, 

Leather,  Coulter,  Bell, 

Bacon,  Staples,  Peck, 

Ca.«e,  Locke,  Shields, 

Cone,  Key,  Button, 

Trapp,  Coffin,  Physio. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  common  nouns  : 

Love,  Devotion,  Bliss, 

Joy,  Death,  Ptioe, 

Hope,  -  Blessing,  Law. 

Worth, 

M 

East, 

17:  Nan 

Moon, 
Starr, 
Winter, 
Spring, 
Cloud, 

Doubleday, 


derived  from  Points  of  the  Compass. 

North,  South.  West, 


Gale, 

Morrow, 

Weeks, 


June, 


Dewey, 
Starkweather. 


lft  Names  derived  (apparently)  from  Verbs. 

Grant,  Hunt,  Mix, 

Dodge,  Chase, 
Dart,  Hatch, 

19;  Terms  used  in 

20;  Name*  in  the 


Dixon,(Dick'ssonO  Simson, 
Johnson, 


Dexter,  S/e. 
Descent 

Clarkson,  4tc. 


Independence  of  Principle.  Lord  Erskine  was 
distinguished  through  life  for  independence  of  princi- 
ple ;  for  scrupulous  adherence  to  troth.  He  once  ex- 
plained the  rules  of  his  conduct,  which  ought  to  be 
deeply  engraved  on  every  heart.  He  said,  "  it  was 
*  first  command  and  counsel  of  my  earliest  youth,  al- 


ways to  do  what  my  conscience  told  me  to  be  a  duty, 
and  leave  the  consequence  to  God.    I  shall  carry 


carry 

with  me  the  memory,  and  I  trust  the  practice,  of  this 
parental  lesson  to  the  grave.  1  have  hitherto  follow- 
ed it,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  my  obedi- 
ence to  it  has  been  a  temporal  sacrifice.    I  have  found 


it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth, 
and  I  shall  point  out  the  same  path  to  my  children  for 
their  pursuit. " 


Moral  Education. 

NO.  X. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Culture  or  the  Conscience.  From  the  view  we 
resented  of  Moral  Education,  the  full  develop- 
meat  of  the  Conscience  would  seem  to  be  the  chief 
aim  of  the  eduoator,  the  grand  pnrpose — which  should 
never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of.  Nothing  should 
be  neglected  that  has  a  tendency  to  purify,  strength- 
en, and  exalt  this  Divine  Light  within  ;  no  means  bo 
overlooked  that  can  render  it  quick  to  see,  powerful 
to  command.  And  all  this  should  be  effected  chiefly 
by  keeping  it  continually  in  exercise.  The  effects  of 
precept  were  shown  to  be  faint  and  transitory ;  while 
the  results  of  steady,  regular  practice  were  found  to 
be  deep  and  lasting.  In  this  respect  the  conscience 
agrees  with  all  the  powers  of  body  or  of  mind.  A 
man  may  be  fully  instructed  as  to  the  improvement  of 
his  muscular  powers ;  ho  may  know  the  precise  man- 
ner by  which  force  of  arm  or  agility  of  limb  is  to  be 
acquired  ;  his  theory  for  the  impiovement  of  the  mem- 
ory, for  the  development  of  the  power  of  fancy  or  im- 
agination may  be  perfect,  unexceptionable  :  yet  if  he 
has  not  practiced  whal  he  knows  ;  if  these  wondrous 
faculties  are  left  unexercised,  to  himself  his  knowledge 
will  be  wholly  unavailing ;  he  can  neither  wield  the 
ax,  nor  contend  in  the  foot-race  ;  he  can  neither  call 
to  mind  historical  events  nor  draw  upon  his  creative 
imagination.  If,  then,  man  has  been  so  constituted 
by  his  Creator,  that  it  is  by  practice  alone  that  any  of 
his  powers  are  to  be  developed  and  strengthened, 
surely  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  parents  and  teacheis 
to  take  unwearied  pains  continually  to  discipline  by 
continual  use  thjs  most  valuable  of  all  the  faculties, 
which  has  been  beautifully  termed  "  the  sparkle  of 
the  purity  of  man's  first  estate."  But,  alas  !  in  how 
many  of  our  schools  or  families,  is  the  slightest  at- 
tention bestowed  on  this  important  matter  1  What  is 
the  idea  of  education  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  cul- 
ture of  the  intellect,  and  even  that  in  the  moat  super- 
ficial and  partial  manner!  Do  men  look  for  more, 
even  from  the  very  highest  of  our  schools,  than  that 
the  child  shall  be  prepared  for  the  active  business  of 
life  ?  shall  learn  how  most  readily  to  "  put  money  in 
his  purse  1  "  And  even  if  a  few,  a  very  few  pa. 
rents  do  bestow  some  slight  attention  on  the  moral 
nature  of  the  ehild,  do  Ihey  not,  one  and  all,  rely  al- 
most exclusively  on  preeept,  though  sad  experience 
has  shown  it  to  be  wholly  inefficacious  t 

Time.  What  is  the  proper  time  for  the  commence- 
ment of  moral  education  1  It  can  hardly  begin  too 
soon.    With  parents,  a  good  beginning  may  be  made 
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before  the  eod  of  the  first  year.  But  this  should  be 
by  prohibitions,  not  by  commands.  If  self-willed,  and 
inolined  to  obstinacy,  as  very  many  children  are,  it  is 
easy  to  prevent  them  from  action,  while  it  may  be  al- 
together impossible  to  compel  them  to  compliance. — 
A  cliilJ  may  lead  a  horse  lo  water,  iho  strongest  man  , 
cannot  force  him  to  drink.  Let  the  first  exercises  of 
obedience,  then,  by  all  means  be  prohibitions.  When 
the  habit  of  submission  has  been  formed,  which  it  will 
soon  be  if  we  manage  prudently,  if  we  are  neither 
too  lax  nor  too  severe  ;  when  obedience  has  thus  be- 
come a  habit,  commands  may  be  issued  without  dan- 
ger. .Resistance  is  highly  perilous  in  early  life.  One 
successful  opposition  may  be  ruinons.  Commands, 
therefore,  shonld  be  rare ;  should  never  be  given  un- 
less wc  are  determined  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  safer, 
generally,  that  they  take  the  form  of  requests. 

Meanwhile  the  conscience  may  be  appealed  to,  as 
soon  as  the  child  can  answer  yes  and  no,  for  it  is  sur- 
prising how  early  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are 
developed.  Some  have  thought  that  these  appeals 
may  be  too  frequent,  and  thus  lose  their  effect.  But 
such  an  idea  is  altogether  fallacious.  The  thought 
"  Is  this  right  or  wrong,"  can  never  rise  too  often. 
No, — let  them  become  as  common  as  sunbeams.  Let 
them  be  reiterated  till  a  habit  has  been  formed  of  see* 
ing  every  thing  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  till  such 
questions  rise  habitually  in  the  child's  own  mind,  on 
every  suitable  occasion. 

Most  unfortunately,  few  parents  are  capable  or  wil- 
ling to  conduct  such  a  discipline  in  their  families. — 
The  greater  the  necessity,  then,  that  it  should  not  be 
neglected  by  the  teacher.  And,  as  he  also  is  loo  fre- 
quently but  ill  prepared,  the  more  is  the  need  that  he 
should  be  furnished  with  some  such  aids  aa  those  1 
have  so  frequently  alluded  to.* 

The  proper  time,  then,  for  moral  education  would 
appear  to  be  in  the  dawn  of  the  intellect,  commenced, 
if  possible,  by  the  parent,  and  continued  by  the  teach- 
er, till  the  child  becomes  a  conscientious  being,  one 
whose  conscience  is  fully  awakened,  one  who  habit- 
ually listens  to  and  obeys  its  monitions. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  here  that  the  writer  consid- 
ers the  conscience,  uninslruoted,  an  infallible  guide. 
The  idea  he  would  enforce  is,  that,  with  the  usual 

*  See  No.  fur  June,  18i8^  p.  18.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
in  the  school-books  mentioned,  which,  though  only  aiding 
indirectly  in  moral  education,  is  yet  of  too  important  a  char- 
acter to  be  altogether  pawed  without  notice.  It  is  this  :— 
The  questions  In  all  other  school-books  furnish  exercises  for 
the  memory  alone.  They  never  cause  the  child  to  look  with- 
in. The  reasoning  powers  lie  wholly  inert.  "  Who  did  this  1" 
*  Who  said  that,  and  what  was  the  reply  1 "  Such  are  usual 
accompaniments  to  the  reading  lessons.  Not  so  in  the  "Mor- 
al Instructor."  Hero  the  most  important  powers  of  the  in- 
tellect are  gently  aud  gradually,  but  constantly  aud  steadily 
exercised.  Not  one  question  can  be  answered  without  thought 
*ls  this  right  o>  wrong  ?  "  -  Is  it  true  or  false  %  "  «  What 
•art  of  a  hoy  or  girl  is  this?  "  "Will  such  conduct  render 
him  happy  or  unhappy  1 "  Now  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
puch  youthful  training  in  after  life  ?  Will  it  form  fit  sub- 
jects for  demagogues,  quncks,  or  fanatics?  Will  they  be  apt 
to  lean  tpou  others  for  all  their  opinions;  or  will  they  be, 
what  now  is  so  seldom  met  with,  thinking  beings,  persona 
who  examine  before  they  decide  ? 


aids  of  teligion,  science,  observation,  and  good  exam- 
ple, the  man  whose  conscience  has  thus  been  roused 
to  activity,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  and 
attending  to  its  counsels  from  infancy,  will  prove  a 
very  different  being  from  him  who  has  heen  through 
life  the  mere  slave  of  impulse,  never  accustomed  to 
look  within  for  guidance.  Can  this  be  seriously 
doubted »    Surely  not. 

Actioh.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  no- 
thing is  more  worthless  than  a  mere  speculative  moral- 
ity. Children  must  not  be  content  lo  talk  of  the 
pleasures  of  love  and  kindness.  They  must  be  stim- 
ulated to  carry  out  their  ideas  into  action.  And  we 
may  be  assured,  that  after  such  lessons  as  have  been 
mentioned,  the  slightest  suggestion  will  set  them  to 
work.  When  the  heart  is  softened,  it  seeks  for  re- 
lief in  deeds.  Let  the  teacher  and  parent,  then,  not 
confine  the  moral  questions  lo  the  reading  lessons,  but 
apply  them  on  every  occasion  to  the  passing  events  in 
the  family,  the  school-room,  or  the  play-ground. 

In  conclusion,  a  lew  words  on  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample may  not  be  inappropriate.  It  is  a  favorite  the- 
ory with  many,  that  moral  education  should  rest  prin- 
cipally on  example.  Such  an  influence  is  doubtless 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  good  conduct  and  amiable 
manners  of  parents  or  teachers  will  certainly  not  be 
altogether  lost.  But  it  is  not  sufficient.  Children 
sympathise  far  more  with  persons  of  their  own  age 
than  with  adults.  And,  so  long  aa  the  vast  majority 
of  youth  remain  ungovernable,  self-willed,  and  per- 
verse as  now,  the  influence  of  example  must,  on  the 
whole,  he  much  more  prejudicial  than  otherwise.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  present  we  must  not  place 
much  reliance  on  this  principle.  When  schools  are 
reformed,  when  children  in  general  have  become  do- 
cile, amiable,  and  under  self-control,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  will  it  be  safe  to  place  dependence  on  the  influ- 
ence of  example. 

If  these  speculations  are  favorably  received  by  the* 
editors  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  this  important  sub- 
ject may  probably  be  resumed  at  a  future  period,  and 
endeavors  made  to  give  it  a  still  more  practical  char- 
acter by  examples.  Dymond. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

American  Dictionaries. 

No.  IV. 

Having  thus,  in  former  numbers,  taken  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionaries,  I  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  works  of  other  American  lexicographers. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  is  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wor- 
cester.   About  twenty  years  ago,  this  gentleman  tells 
us,  he  edited  **  Johnson's  Dictionary ,  as  improved  by 
Todd,  and  abridged  by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  combined."    This  work  I 
have  never  seen.   It  must,  however,  have  been  of 
course  exceedingly  imperfect,  when  compated  with 
the  more  complete  works  of  the  present  day,  and  par- 
ticularly so  as  combined  with  Walker's  obsolete  sys- 
tem of  pronunciation.    This  led  the  way  lo  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's "  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explana- 
tory Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  a  work 
of  about  four  oi  five  hundred  pages,  13mo.,  closely 
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printed,  with  a  new  and  very  much  improved  system 
of  potation  for  the  orthoepy.  This  woe  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  moat  valuable  work*  of  the  silo  that  had 
then  appeared .  Before  the  publication  of  this  book, 
however,  Mr.  Worcester  was  induced  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster to  undertake  the  labor  of  making  the  octavo 
abridgment  ef  his  great  "  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,"  a  task  which  is  believed  to  have 
given  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 

While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bis  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary,  Mr.  Worcester  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  recording  all  the  English  words  he  met  with, 
used  by  respectable  authors,  and  not  found  in  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  This  practice  was 
continued  with  a  view  to  provide  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  "  Comprehensive  Dictionary."  But  the 
words  which  were  not  registered  in  any  dictionary, 
were  found,  he  says,  to  be  more  numerooa  than  he 
anticipated,  and  the  collection  having  accumulated 
beyond  expectation,  he  at  length  formed  the  design  of 
preparing  a  new  and  larger  dictionary,  which  should 
contain  as  complete  a  vocabulary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  he  should  be  able  to  make. 

Thus  originated  the  large  dictionary  of  Worcester, 
entitled,  "  A  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  to  which  are  added  Walker's  Key 
to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  Prop- 
er Names,  much  enlarged  and  impioved  ;  and  a  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical 
Names."  It  was  published  in  1840,  and  was  follow- 
ed, in  the  present  year,  by  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
**  Comprehensive  Dictionary."  The  former  is  about 
the  size  and  price  of  the  largest  abridgment  of  Web- 
ater's  Dictionary.  The  latter  containa  about  500  pa- 
ges and  is  sold  for  ninety  cents.  Mr.  Worcester  also 
published  an  abridged  edition  of  this  work,  which  was 
entitled  ihe  "  Elementary  Dictionary  ,"  for  the  use  of 
schools,  but  this  has  beeo  wisely  suffered  to  go  out 
of  print,  small  abridgments  of  this  kind  being  any 
thing  but  satisfactory. 

Perhapj  no  better  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  value 
of  the* e  works,  as  to  definitions,  compared  either  with 
each  other,  or  with  those  of  Webster,  than  by  quo- 
tiug  from  Worcester  the  articles  already  given  fiom 
the  two  larger  editions  of  Webster,  in  your  Journal 
for  September  last,  page  65,  viz.  latitude  and  lazy. 

Octavo.  Lat'itude,  n.  [latitudo,  L  ]  Breadth  ; 
width  ;  in  bodies  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  ehoit- 
er  axis  ;  in  equal  bodies,  the  line  drawn  from  right 
to  left;  room;  space;  extent;  laxity;  undefined 
freedom.— (Geog.)  The  distance  of  a  place  from 
the  equator,  north  or  south,  expressed  in  degrees 
of  the  earth's  circumference. — (Asircm.)  The  dis- 
tance of  a  body  from  tho  ecliptic  reckoned  towards 
tbo  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  either  north  or  south. 

Duodecimo.  Lat'itbdb,  n.  Breadth  ;  width  ;  apace  ; 
extent ;  distance  north  or  south  from  the  equator. 

Octavo.  La'zy,  a.  [Hjicr,  Dan. ;  losigh,  D.]  Idle; 
sluggish;  unwilling  to  work;  indolent;  slothful; 

.  inactive ;  tedious. 

Duoccciho.  La'zy,  a.  Idle;  sluggish;  slothful; 
slow  ;  tedious. 


By  a  comparison  of  these  definitions  with  those  for- 
merly given  of  tho  same  words,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Worcester  is  by  no  means  a  servile  copyist  from 
Webster.  Indeed  he  assures  us,  in  bis  Preface  to 
the  larger  work,  that  "  he  is  not  aware  of  having  ta- 
ken a  single  word,  or  tho  definition  of  a  word  from 
that  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  ;  but,  in  relatioo 
to  words  of  various  or  disputed  pronunciation,  Web- 
ster's authority  is  often  cited  in  connoxion  with  that 
of  the  Eoglisb  orthocpists." 

In  the  Journal  for  November,  I  quoted  a  few  defini- 
tions from  the  two  smaller  editions  of  Webster,  to 
show  their  deficiencies.  In  order  that  a  fair  estimate 
may  be  made  of  Worcester's  work,  it  will  be  but 
right  to  quote  the  definitions  of  the  same  words  from 
his  smaller  Dictionary,  which  occupies  a  station  about 
midway  in  size  and  price  between  Webster's  Univer- 
sity and  School  Dictionaries.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  three,  every  ooe  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself 
which  is  the  most  valuable  book,  which  the  most 
suitable  either  for  school  or  family  purposes. 

Vigil,  n.  a  watch  ;  devotion  ;  a  fast. 

Spirit,  n.  an  intelligent  being,  imperceptible  to  the 

corporeal  senses;  an  immaterial  substance;  the 

soul ;  a  ghost :— temper  ;  disposition  ;  excitement ; 

ardor  ;  vigor  ;  life  : — strong  liquor. 
Streamer,  n.  an  ensign  ;  a  flag  ;  a  peouon. 
ViaiOM,  n.  the  act  of  seeing  ;  the  faculty  of  seeing  ; 

sight :— a  supernatural  appearance  ;  a  spectre  ; 

phantom ;  dream. 

Iu  modern  dictionaries,  pronunciation  forma  a  prom- 
inent and  important  department.  Here  Worcester 
and  Webster  have  followed  different  courses.  Both 
use  marks  for  the  consonants  that  are  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant. But,  in  regard  to  the  vowels,  while  Wor- 
cester marks  every  letter  in  a  manner  that  eannot  be 
mistaken,  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  relying  on  a 
system  of  rules  laid  down  in  the  fore  part  of  his  book, 
seldom  distinguishes,  in  the  Vocabulary,  any  vowel 
but  that  in  the  accented  syllable.  This  arrange- 
ment of  his  notation,  I  fear,  has  had  much  influence 
in  producing  the  tame,  monotonous  manner  of  reading 
and  speaking  so  prevalent  in  the  schools  and  even 
pulpits  of  New  England,  or  at  least  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of 
giving  the  long  or  alphabetic  sound  to  vowels  in  un- 
accented syllables,  by  which  the  accent  is  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  For  neither  the  long  nor  the  short 
sound,  more  especially  the  former,  can  be  given  to 
vowels,  without  considerable  stress  of  voice,  tbes> 
neutralizing  the  accent,  by  equalizing  the  stress  on 
the  different  syllables.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
heavy  reading  than  this.  Take,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  about,  abundant,  depend,  direct,  Lau- 
ra, mica,  polite,  &c,  in  which  the  alphabetic  or  long 
sound  is  given  to  the  letters  in  italics,  thus,  besides 
the  wrong  sound,  enfeebling  or  destroying  the  forco 
in  the  accented  syllable.  Similar  remarks  may  be  ap- 
plied to  words  beginning  with  con,  dis,  in,  and  other 
prefixes,  such  as  contempt,  contingency,  contrive,  in- 
trigue, intention,  disburse,  disclose,  &c,  in  whicfl 
the  shott,  distinct  sound  is  given,  iu  place  of  the  ob- 
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or  faint  one,  thus  producing  precisely  the  same 
pernicious  effect  on  the  accent  noticed  above. 

Let  ine  not  be  mis  understood  here.  I  am  far  from 
attributing  any  part  of  this  vicious  pronunciation  to 
Dr.  Webster.  If  his  rules  were  followed,  most  of 
the  errors  mentioned  above  would  be  avoided.  For 
instance,  in  bis  rules,  be  says,  "  When  an  unaccent- 
ed syllablo  ends  in  a  Towel  other  than  e  route,  this 
vowel  has  an  obscure  or  faint  sound,  unless  otherwise 
marked."  All  the  errors  in  the  first  example  would 
have  been  avoided  by  an  attention  to  this  remark. — 
But  whet  I  object  to  is,  tbe  leaving  to  the  application 
of  a  mere  role  in  the  prefatory  matter  the  correction 
of  an  error,  to  w  hich  he  must  have  known  most  of  his 
readers  were  peculiarly  prone,  in  place  of  marking 
the  vowels,  so  as  to  show  distinctly  the  pronunciation 
of  each  individual  word,  as  Mr.  Worcester  has  eo 
successfully  done: 

This  subject  will  be  resumed  in  another  number  of 
the  Journal.  P. 


I  would  propose,  to  those  who  are  studying  Gram- 
mar, a  few  words  for  analysis.  Sigma. 

"  The  thing  they  can 't  but  purpose  they  postpone." 
(See  Young's  Night  Thought*:) 

What  part  of  speech  is  but  in  tbe  foregoing  sen- 
tence T  What  is  its  bearing  on  any  of  tbe  other 
words!  We  hate  the  same  construction  in  such  ex- 
amples as,  «  I  can  «t  but  think  that  he  will  recover." 

"John  came,  and  even  James  was  disposed  to 


What  part  of  speech  is  even  in  this  sentence  ? 
What  is  its  bearing  on  any  of  the  other  words? 

"  Not  only  George,  but  Charles  also  was  present. " 

How  should  we  dispose  of  not  only  in  this  sentence  ? 

"  When,  therefore,  the  Lord  knew  that  the  Phari- 
sees had  heard,"  &c.    (See  John,  iv.  1.) 

How  do  we  parse  therefore  in  sneh  examples  as 
this  f  It  is  necessary  to  do  something  more  with  it 
than  merely  to  give  it  a  name. 

•<  He  had  some  recollection  of  his  father's  being  a 
judge." 

„  How  are  we  to  dispose  of  father's,  being,  and 
Ws*«'  

Plain  statement  and  frequent  repetition.  In 
conversation  not  long  since  with  a  friend  on  the  best 
modes  of  teaching,  I  asked  what,  aAer  so  long  expe- 
rience, he  had  found  to  be  the  shortest  and  surest 
method  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  school  room. 
By  "  plain  statement  and  frequent  repetition," 
he.  The  answei  seemed  to  us  very  forcible.  It 
tains  the  essence  of  all  good  teaching. 

Double  your  Money.  By  taking  an  interest  in 
your  schools  and  your  children's  proficiency,  you  can 
double  the  value  of  your  school  money  and  make  one 
dollar  worth  two.  Let  children  sec  that  tbeir  parents 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  improvement,  and  they  will 
be  likely  to  feel  the  same.  Talk  with  them — see  it 
.  they  learn  thoroughly — encourage  them,  and  always 
visit  the  school.  Half  a  day  spent  for  that  purposo 
will  be  worth  more  than  a  five  dollar  bill  to  lengthen 


out  tbe  school.    Why  not  make  the  most  of  your 

? 


Recipe  for  Finishing  a  Young  Lady.  Take  the 
daughter  of  a  person  who  has  some  money,  but  not 
much  information,  and  if  she  be  an  only  child  so  much 
tbe  better  for  your  purpose.  Stuff  her  with  plum 
cake  and  praise  till  she  is  nine  ;  then  teach  her  the 
horn-book,  and  let  her  practice  for  three  or  four  years 
at  such  readjng  as  may  be  selected  for  her  by  Mary, 
the  maid  of  all  work — the  said  Mary  taking  especial 
care  that  Mine  is  her  confidant  in  all  ber  little  matters 
in  tbe  sweet-hearting  line.  When  she  enters  her 
thirteenth  year,  send  her  to  MiasDiddlefidget's  "  Es- 
tablishment" to  be  finished.  Here  she  mus 
little  and  spell  some,  but  avoid  every  thing  like  j 
mar  as  a  vulgarity  and  a  plague.  Pot  ber  up  to 
tooolly-ttoo,  parley-woo  a  little,  and  she  is  Frenchified. 
Strum  her  up  six  octaves  and  a  half  of  the  pianar, 
and  down  again,  and  make  her  look  charming  at  the 
harp,  and  she  is  musi-kcd.  Inform  her  that  Tamer- 
lane succeeded  Charles  tbe  Twelfth  as  Emperor  of 
China,  and  that  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Oliver  Crom- 
well on  the  banks  of  the  Macquarrie  river,  in  Nova 
Zerabla,  and  she  is  completely  historificd.  Tell  her 
that  Cbimborazo  is  a  great  salt  lake  in  Arabia,  and 
the  Po  is  a  burning  mountain  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  let 
ber  give  a  whirl  or  two  to  the  globe,  and  point  out 
the  longitude  of  the  Arctic  Pole,  and  the  latitude  of 
the  equator,  and  she  is  geographified.  Make  her 
waltz  for  three  hours  in  a  week  with  a  French  valet 
out  of  place,  and  she  is  attitudinized.  Tbe  other  ac- 
complishments may  be  obtained  for  money,  without 
any  exertion  on  her  part.    So  much  for  "  Judication." 


A  school  ought  to  be  a  noble  asylum,  to  which 
children  will  come,  and  in  which  tbey  will 
with  pleasure  ;  to  which  their  parents  will  i 
with  good  will. —  Cousin. 

Question  tor  the  Curious.  "  If  a  man  leaves 
London  on  Monday  at  noon,  and  travel  west  with  the 
apparent  speed  of  theann,  so  as  to  make  the  circuit  of 
tho  earth  in  34  hours,  when  and  where  wonld  the  in- 
habitants first  tell  htm  it  was  Tuesday  noon!" 

The  above  query,  taken  from  a  Philadelphia  week- 
ly paper,  simple  as  it  may  appear  at  first  glance,  will 
puzzle  and  afford  much  amusement  to  any  of  yonr 
readers  wbo  will  take  the  trouble  of  giving  it  a  little 
thought,  and  if  they  give  it  a  little  tboogbt,  my  word 
for  it  they  will  have  to  give  it  a  (rood  deal  before 
they  arrive  at  any  i 


Tbe  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  alluding  to  ill  ventilat- 
ed school-houses,  remarks  as  follows  : — 

"  To  put  children  on  a  short  allowance  of  fresh  air, 
is  as  foolish  as  it  would  have  been  for  Noah,  during 
the  deluge,  to  have  put  his  family  on  a  abort 
ance  of  water.  Since  God  has  poured  ont  an 
phere  fifty  miles  deep,  it  is  enough  to  mako  a 
weep  to  bco  our  children  stinted  in  breath." 


Advice,  like  snow,  the  softer  it  falls,  the  longer 
it  dwells  upon,  and  tbe  deeper  it  sinks  into  tbe  mind. 

Digitized  by  Goo 
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Agricultural  Societies. 

A  leading  object  of  Agricultural  Societies  is  to 
cheriah  an  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Here 
and  there  we  find  an  individual  of  so  much  natural 
energy  and  fire  as  to  keep  himself  warm  and  active. 
He  needs  no  external  excitements  in  order  that  hi* 
mind  may  be  in  an  inquiring  posture.  It  is  in  his 
rery  nature  to  be  devising  new  ways  and  means  and 
making  improvements.  He  can  work  alone  ;  and  be 
naturally  communicates  something  of  his  own  spirit 
among  his  neighbors.  He  ia  alone  as  good  aa  an  ag- 
ricultural society.  And  so  it  is  sometimes  with  a 
small  neighborhood  of  farmers.  They  are  of  such 
character,  aud  pursue  their  business  in  such  a  spirit, 
as  to  keep  alire  the  flame,  and  make  their  home  a 
bright  spot  for  the  eye  of  the  admiring  stranger  to 
rest  upon. 

Most  men,  however,  of  all  professions  and  employ* 
meats,  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect.  Tbey  are 
lazy  ;  and  more  averse  to  mental  than  to  bodily  exer- 
tion. To  think  is  the  hardest  and  most  repulsive  of 
all  work  to  them.  To  do  their  work  with  the  least 
thought,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say,  is  their  ideal 
of  excellence.  They  task  the  body  and  let  the  mind 
take  its  ease. 

Now  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  industrial 
improvement  consists  in  reversing  this  state  of  things 
—in  throwing  more  of  the  labor  upon  the  mind  that 
the  body  may  be  relieved  of  its  weary  task  work. 
Instead  of  setting  ten  thousand  women  to  work 
through  the  long  day  at  their  little  wheels,  mind  con- 
trives to  attain  the  same  end  by  turning  water  and 
wood  and  iron  into  busy  fingers.  Instead  of  leaving 
it  for  half-a-dozen  men  to  gather  the  hay  by  band 
rakes,  mind  contrives  to  make  too  horse  do  it.  Mind 
contrives,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  drive  the  loaded 
team  into  the  second  story  of  a  barn,  that  the  body 
may  hare  to  throw  the  hay  down  instead  of  up.  And 
so  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  employ- 
ments. The  ignorant  and  thoughtless — the  mere 
creatures  of  imitation  and  habit,  do  their  work  by  the 
hardest ;  the  poor  body  is  made  a  drudge,  and  the 
mind  sleeps.  The  spirit  of  improvement  would  wake 
op  that  mind,  and  make  it'do  its  proper  work. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  in  order  to  this  awaken • 
ing  there  is  in  most  cases  needed  an  impulse  from 
without.  There  is  not  within,  native  fire  and  energy 
enough  ;  or  if  native,  it  has  been  repressed  and  clog- 
ged and  put  in  fetters  of  iron  by  long  habit,  stupid 
example,  and  incessant  bodily  toil.  Where  there  is 
genius — a  sort  of  volcano  that  will  burst  out  at  any 
rate,  a  lone  man  may  get  along  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement. In  such  a  ease,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
say  that  the  farmer's  family  would  bo  the  best  of 
agricultural  societies,  because  there  the  members  know 
each  other  and  each  other's  business  thoroughly,  are 
together  every  day,  can  alt  have  their  eye  upon  every 
improvement  going  on,  and  contribute  each  his 
thought  towards  making  every  work  perfect.  We 
might  say  this,  but  for  the  fact  that  such  improving 


individuals,  as  a  maiter  of  fact,  and  as  if  by  impulse 
of  their  more  active  nature,  are  found  among  the  first 
to  fly  to  a  larger  organization,  and  to  seek  the 
of  improvement  from  a  wider  Bphere  of 
among  men. 

So,  also,  where  there  is  a  live  spirit  of  improvement 
in  a  school  district  or  a  town, — a  spirit  that  will  act 
and  keep  things  stirring,  there  are  great  advantages 
in  small  associations  of  farmers.  But  for  this  there 
are  needed  materials  too  rare  among  us,— the  high 
intelligence,  the  active  spirit  of  improvement,  the 
lively  sympathy.  These  will  not  appear  and  com- 
bine at  your  bidding  in  every  New-England  town; 
not  yet,  we  grieve  to  say,  in  one  town  in  a  hundred. 
In  most  towns,  were  the  farmers  to  unite  in  a  town 
Agricultural  Club,  their  meetings,  their  discussions, 
their  exhibitions  would  not  be  imposing  enough  to 
stir  the  community,  and  the  members  would  soon  fall 
off  for  want  of  interest. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  impressed  upon  us  by 
what  we  know  of  small  associations  for  other  pur- 
poses, would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  awakening  an  interest,  of 
commanding  attention,  of  moving  the  general  mind 
of  our  agricultural  population,  we  must  have  associa- 
tions not  less  extensive  than  oar  County  Societies.— 
A  movement,  an  association,  a  meeting,  an  exhibition, 
agitates  the  public  mind  in  proportion  to  its  greatness. 
There  are  many  active  agricultural  societies  in  New- 
York  ;  but  none  of  them  excite  such  general  interest 
or  so  strongly  move  so  many  minds,  as  the  State 
Society. 

Our  educational  system  is  an  illustration  in  point. 
So  far  as  the  cherishing  of  a  spirit  of  educational  im- 
provement ia  concerned,  the  centres  of  light  and  heat, 
the  originators  of  motion,  are  not  found  in  the  school 
districts.  They  come  from  organizations  in  which  a 
whole  state,  a  whole  natioo,  has  an  interest.  The 
most  intense  spirit  of  improvement  is  found  in  the 
seminaries  of  learning  that  call  together  select  spirits 
from  a  whole  community.  The  impulse  goes  o».t 
from  the  College,  through  the  Academy,  to  the  dis- 
trict school,  the  family,  and  the  lisping  child.  True, 
the  members  of  a  family,  the  inhabitants  of  a  school 
district,  or  of  a  town,  have  facilities  for  acting  togeth- 
er ;  and  weie  the  perennial  fountain  of  improvement 
opened  among  them  in  all  cases,  the  prospect  would 
be  hopeful.  But  alas !  more  generally  that  fountain 
ia  yet  to  be  opened  ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  make  its 
waters  flow  and  to  feed  its  springs.  For  this,  all  ex- 
perience the  world  over  shows  that  we  must  look  to 
a  higher  source.  Science  diffuses  itself  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  genius,  till  it  comes  to  guide  the  hand  of 
the  humblest  laborer  ;  and  with  the  science,  spreads, 
though  io  feebler  and  still  feebler  waves,  something 
of  the  mental  impulse  io  which  that  science  origin- - 
ated. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  pursue  the  subject.— 
We  are  confident  that,  on  thorough  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, sound  reasoning  would  lead  ua,  not  less  conclu- 
sively than  long  experience  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, to  the  conviction,  that  large  agricultural  asso- 
,  such  sa  county  sod  state  societies,  deserve 
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our  confidence  and  hearty  support  aa  a  means  of  ag- 
ricultural improvement.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
study  their  capabilities,  and  perfect  their  adaptation 
to  the  state  of  things  among  us. 

The  readers  of  the 44  Vermont  State  Agriculturist" 
published  at  Burlingtou,  will  understand  that  these 
remaiks  arc  made  with  reference  to  the  views  put 
forth  by  the  Editor  of  that  Journal.  We  do  not  at- 
tempt a  direct  answer  to  his  argument.  If  we  had 
done  so,  it  might  have  pleased  him  better,  for  we 
know  he. only  wishes  that  the  subject  may  be  so  dis- 
cussed  as  to  lead  to  the  best  practical  results.  Our 
object  is  merely  to  contribute  our  mite,  as  our  limits 
allow,  towards  a  proper  understanding  of  the  matter; 
and  for  the  same  purpose  we  may  have  more  to  say 
at  another  time. 


Wheat  to  SelL 

If  you  would  have  wheat  to  sell,  much  pains  should 
be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  seed  wheat  before  sow- 
ing. And  while  the  writer  feels  much  obliged  to 
others  for  their  suggestions  about  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  so  forth,  farmers  will  please  accept  a 
few  directions  from  one  who  has  been  successful  in 
raising  good  wheat  in  a  neighborhood  where  weevils 
and  smut  have  heretofore  troubled  us  much. 

Abont  two  weeks  before  you  wish  to  sow  your 
wheat,  take  some  old  irons  and  throw  them  into  a  tub, 
then  pour  on  some  strong  brine,  leaviog  the  irons 
partly  exposed  to  the  air,  occasionally  turning  them 
over,  so  that  the  rust  will  accumulate  aa  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Save  this  liquid  until  you  soak  your  wheat 
for  sowing. 

After  washing  the  seed  in  the  usual  way,  pour  off 
the  water  from  the  wheat,  and  then  poor  in  your 
brine.  Also  take,  for  one  buBhel  of  wheat,  one  pint 
of  good  soap,  and  make  a  suds  with  about  four  quarts 
of  water,  and  pour  that  in  also.  Let  the  wheat  stand 
there  before  sowing  some  six  or  seven  hours,  occa- 
sionally stirring  it.  After  sowing,  it  should  be  har- 
rowed in  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Follow  these  directions,  and  if  your  ground  is 
properly  prepared,  with  a  blessing,  you  may  havo 
wheat  to  sell.  Sioma. 

Topsham,  Nov.  30,  1848. 

Advances  in  Agricultural  Knowledge. 
Do  we  make  any  progress  in  the  art  of  farming,  or 
are  we  stationary !  This  is  an  important  inquiry  for 
farmers,  as  all  are  directly  interested  in  its  solution. 
Do  we  grow  more  grain  or  hay  on  the  same  quantity 
ofl  and  than  we  did  fifty  years  ago!  Do  we  raise 
better  stock,  or  can  we  perform  the  labor  on  a  farm 
with  more  facility  and  ease  than  we  did  in  former 
yeais  ? 

We  propose,  now  that  the  shows  are  past,  to  luok 
into  this  mstler  a  little,  and  see  how  the  land  lies. 
At  the  Cattle  Show  in  Bridgewater,  Plymouth 
County,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Mr.  Al- 
len, remarked,  that  within  thirty  years  past  such  im- 
bas  been  made  in  Plymouth  County  that 


twice  as  much  hay  per  acre  ia  now  grown  as  former- 
ly. This  may  be  so  on  the  average,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  some  of  our  beat  far  me  is  grew 
about  as  much  corn  to  an  acre  as  they  now  do.  But 
the  general  average  is  now  higher  through  the  State 
than  it  was  formerly. 

The  foot  ia,  we  are  limited  when  we  attempt  to 
grow  excessive  crops  of  corn.  We  must  not  expect 
to  gather  in  exact  proportion  to  the  richness  of  tbe 
soil,  for  corn  must  have  room  to  stand  and  admit  the 
air  and  light.  It  is  folly  to  huddle  the  stalks  so  close 
together  that  tbey  will  not  produce  ears— and  though 
we  cannot  increase  this  rich  crop  at  will,  we  grow  it 
at  less  than  we  did  fifty  years  ago. 

But  when  we  look  to  our  grass  and  our  hay  wo 
find  most  material  improvement.  The  rotation  sys- 
tem has  had  a  wonderful  effect  to  increase  our  hay 
harvest.  We  can  well  remember  when  it  was  gen- 
erally customary  in  Middlesex  County  to  set  some 
fields  apart  for  hay,  others  for  grain,  and  others  for 
pasturing.  No  one  thought  of  laying  down  his 
grain  laod  for  grass,  and  ploughing  up  his  grass  land 
for  corn  and  grain. 

Yet  now  this  is  a  most  common  operation,  and  by 
this  alone  the  amount  of  good  hay  is  immensely  in- 
creased. But  the  product  is  still  more  increased  by 
the  improvements  made  upon  low  lands,  bogs,  and 
peat  meadows.  Farmers  were  formerly  skittish  about 
meddling  with  any  low  ground  except  to  cut  tbe  coarse 
grass  that  naturally  grows  there.  They  were  quite 
backward  loo  in  meddling  with  their  cold  low  grounds 
that  would  well  bear  up  &  team,  but  were  not  good  to 
bear  ooro  and  rye. 

Tbey  were  ignorant  of  the  process  which  is  now 
so  common,  of  ploughing  these  cold  low  lands  and 
sowing  them  at  once  to  grass  in  tbe  month  of  Au- 
gust. In  this  way  thousands  of  tons  of  good  hay  are 
now  produced  in  this  State  on  land  that  formerly  bore 
but  little  for  want  of  the  proper  mode  of  culture. — 
Most  farmers,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  seemed 
afraid  to  sow  grass  seed  along  on  tbe  furrow  newly 
turned— the  green  sward  furrow.  Some  indeed  had 
ventured  to  sow  grass  seed  in  company  with  winter 
rye,  but  when  no  manure  waa  applied,  no  great  har- 
vest could  be  expected,  and  as  these  low  grounds 
were  not  adapted  to  rye,  the  process  was  rather  dis- 
couraging. 

At  present  we  see  extensive  flat  and  cold  grounds 
covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of  new  grass  that  is 
advancing  to  maturity,  and  will  yield  from  one  to  two 
tons  per  acre  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. — 
And  this  on  land  that  is  wholly  uusuited  to  grain. — 
Such  fields  were  not  seen,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
till  the  editor  of  this  paper  commenced  writing  on 
this  subject  about  ten  years  ago. 

Another  mode  of  increasing  the  harvest  of  mer- 
chantable hay  has  made  regular  advances  for  thirty 
years  post.  That  is,  the  convetaioo  of  bog  meadows 
into  English  mowing.  These  meadows,  till  within  a 
few  years,  were  considered  the  rao^t  worthless  of  any 
lands  on  our  farms,  but  now  they  are  considered  the 
best  lands  for  bay  that  we  have  in  the  State.  Peaty 
bogs  and  low  grounds  that  bore  a  very  poor  kind  of 
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grasa  are  now  brought  10  beat  sweet  hay  by 
training,  paring,  and  horning  ;  or  by  covering  up  the 
ooarso  growth  by  eaith  from  the  high  adjoining  hills. 
—Plougliman. 


Tho  influence  of  one  good  farmer  among  his  imme- 
diate neighbors,  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
1  am  ted  to  think  so  from  what  came  under  my  obser- 
vation when  a  boy.    My  father,  (whom  1  always  set 
down  as  a  good  farmer,)  purchased  a  farm  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  the  farms  had  doscended  from  father 
to  son,  snd  the  modus  operandi  was  among  the  "  ap- 
purtenances" bequeathed.    Each  innovation  of  my 
father  on  old  customs,  was  hailed  with  a  sneer  and  a 
— «*  gneas  he  will  get  sick  of  that."   The  muek  was 
«'  cold  stuff,"  the  ashes  would  14  kill  the  corn,"  the 
plaster  "  ruin  the  lend,"  the  cultivator  was  "  not  half 
ao  good  as  the  plow,"  the  spring-tooth  rake «'  spoiled 
the  hay,  and  would  be  torn  all  to  pieces  before  haying 
was  over."    When  asked  to  take  an  agricultural  pa- 
per, the  reply  waa, — "  We  know  more  farming  than 
we  can  do  now."    But  they  were  men  who  looked 
to  the  interest  of  their  pocket*,  aud  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  my  father's  crops  were  ahead  of  theirs,  with 
less  advantages. for  manure,  and  that  he  was  ahead  of 
them  in  his  work  with  leas  help.   The  consequence 
vras,  one  after  another  might  be  seen  starting  the  team 
for  the  muck  swamp,  but  stealthily,  as  a  dog  bent  on 
mischief.   The  cultivator,  the  horse  rake,  &c,  were 
purchased  and  brought  home  in  the  night,  at  firal, 
that  the  neighbors  might  not  see  Uietn.   One  or  more 
agricultural  papers  are  now  taken  in  each  family. — 
They  have  found  that  although  they  knew  before, 
"  more  farming  than  they  could  do,"  much  of  it  may 
be  unlearned,  and  what  needs  to  bo  done,  may  he  done 
quicker  and  better  by  adopting  the  improvements  of 
the  day.— O.  W.  Edton,  Outer,  Vi.,  Dec.  8,  1848. 


customed  to  visit  the  cellars  of  houses  and  take  sam- 
ples of  the  plastering,  removed  from  the  walls  for  the 
purpose,  which  were  sent  to  the  Chemical  Laborato- 
ries for  analysis  ;  and  when  found  to  produce  on  hx- 
iviation  a  given  quantity  of  alkali — saltpetre — persona 
were  sent  to  scrape  the  walla,  without  consent  of  their 
owners,  replastering  them  in  return.  And  although 
it  was  not  alwaya  that  the  yield  of  alkali  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  cost  of  lixiviation,  it  waa  only  to  wait 
for  a  time,  and  on  further  trial  it  was  found  to  have 
"  formed  spontaneously,"  and  to  have  reached  the  de- 
sired point  of  alkaline  product,  when  they  were 
scraped,  sans  ceremonie,  and  the  contents  sent  to  the 
refineries,  were  soon  changed  to  that  villainous  com- 
pound article,  Gunpowder ;  nor  was  there  any  diffi- 
culty in  proooring  sufficient  for  their  murderous  pur- 
poses, by  those  and  other  domestic  means  of  manu- 
facture. R.  I. 
—Boston  Cultivator. 


There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  observation  of  Prof. 
Gelben,  that  "  Potash  again  forms  spontaneously  in 
drawn  ashes ;"  nor  is  Dr.  Dana's  estimate  of  tho  con- 
tents of  leached  aahes,  "  in  which  are  found  phospho- 
ric acid,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  manganese, 
&o. ;  substances  all  useful  in  the  growth  of  plants," 
at  all  antagonistic  to  this  principle.    It  is  well  known 
that  the  natron  or  saltpetre  beds  of  the  East  Indies, 
which  consist  of  banks  of  eaith  that  have  been  turned 
over  and  lixiviated  for  ages,  are  found,  aler  a  given 
period,  to  have  become  again  rich  as  ever  in  alkaline 
productions,  which  must  have  formed  spontaneously ; 
the  careful  washing,  onder  the  superintendence  of 
scientific  men  and  Professors,  sent  for  the  express 
purpose  from  England,  scarcely  warranting  the  sup- 
position that  Ihcro  is  "  one  pound,"  or  even  one 
ounce  of  alkali  left  in  each  bushel  of  the  earth,  after 
tho  operation  of  leaching  has  been  gone  through.  In 
the  revolutionary  war  between  England  and  France, 
when  the  latter  power  was  deprived  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  saltpetre  for  the  fabrication  of 
gunpowder,  the  officers  of  the  government  were  ac- 


Charcoal  in  Fattening  Hogs. 

1  resided  a  few  years  ago  on  a  farm,  in  Henry  co., 
Tennessee,  a  few  miles  north  of  Paris,  the  county 
town  ;  and  being  part  of  the  time  somewhat  engaged 
in  farming  operations,  had  occasion  frequently  to  no- 
tice much  that  pertained  to  them.    Among  other 
"  important"  things,  was  that  of  the  annual  hog-fat- 
tening, in  the  autumn  or  fall.    For  convenience  to  a 
constant  supply  of  running  water,  a  pen  was  made — 
embracing  a  place  on  which  several  pits  for  charcoal, 
or  •*  coal-kilns,"  aa  they  are  familiarly  called,  had 
been  burnt.    Much  of  the  remains  of  the  coal,  con- 
sisting of  particles  too  fine  to  be  gathered  up,  had 
consequently  been  left.   The  rapidity  with  which  the 
hogs  fattened,  and  the  less  amount  of  corn  required 
than  usual,  attracted  my  attention.    I  found  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  charcoal,  which  they  ate  with  avid- 
ity.  This  reminded  me  of  the  accounts  I  had  seen, 
several  years  preceding,  of  the  fattening  of  fowls,  aa 
turkeys,  geese,  Ate,  on  charcoal,  without  scarcely 
any  thing  else.    These,  I  recollect,  were  kept  in  u'uik 
places.    Hut  what  effect  the  absence  of  light  would 
have  on  hogs,  in  fattening,  I  cannot  tell.    1  have  since 
given  charcoal  to  fattening  hogs  with  great  advantage, 
and  heard  of  others  doing  the  same.    This  is  impor- 
tant to  pork  raisers,  who  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage lo  burn  a  little  pit  or  kiln,  every  year  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  where  they  have  not  wood  to  spare,  or  can- 
not do  it  conveniently,  to  purchase  charcoal  for  thia 
purpose.    This  will  also  prevent  the  hogs  from  •  eat- 
ing dirt,"  which  they  will  generally  do,  if  they  can- 
not get  something  of  this  sort.    But  "  a  hint  to  ihe 
wise  is  sufficient." — Great  West. 


Mortality  among  SnatP  in  Australia.  A  dread- 
ful epidemic  is  now  prevailing  in  the  pastoral  districts 
of  Australia.  The  sheep  are  dying  by  thousands  and 
lens  of  thousands.  W  hole  flocks  are  carried  ofT  in  a 
single  night.  One  man,  writing  from  thai  country, 
states  that  in  a  single  spot  he  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  36,000  dead  sheep.  It  is  reinarltaMc  that  the 
small  pox  is  now  committing  great  ravages  among  the 
sheep  in  England. 
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Cultivation  of  Onion*. 

The  culture  of  onions  has  increased  bo  much,  wilh- 
in  a  few  years,  in  this  vicinity,  that  it  has  become  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  county  [Essex  Co., 
Mass.)  In  the  town  of  Dangers,  more  money  is  real- 
ized by  the  Bale  of  iho  onion,  than  in  any  other  pro- 
duct of  the  soil.  Products  of  so  much  value,  and 
commanding  so  much  attention,  are  fit  subjects  of  in- 
qoiry  ;  and  if  there  be  any  facts  relating  to  their  cul- 
tivation not  generally  known,  it  may  bo  useful  to  have 
them  brought  forward. 

In  making  these  inquiries,  our  attention  has  been 
directed  almost  entirely  to  practical  cultivators,  with- 
out reference  to  scientific  treatises.  Our  intention 
being  to  tell  tbeir  story,  as  near  as  possible,  in  their 
own  way. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  subject  in  the  following  or- 
der : 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  land. 

2.  The  manure  best  adapted  to  promote  the  growth. 

3.  The  raising  and  planting  of  the  seed. 

4.  The  care  necessary  to  be  applied  while  grow- 
ing. 

5.  The  blights  and  injuries  to  which  tho  crop  may 
be  liable. 

6.  The  time  and  manner  of  harvesting. 
1.  As  to  the  preparation  of  the  land. 

Differing  from  most  other  crops,  the  onion  grows 
well  on  tho  same  land  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years.  Instances  of  continued  appropriation  of  the 
same  pieces  of  land  to  the  growing  of  onions,  for  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  years,  have  come  to 
our  knowledge.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
crop  is  better  after  the  land  has  been  thus  used  a  few 
years  than  at  first. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  have  we  known  the  onion  sowed 
upon  the  turf  when  first  turned  over.  Jt  is  usual  to 
subdue  and  pulverize  the  soil,  by  the  cultivation  of 
corn  or  some  other  crop.  Not  unfrequently  the  first 
year  with  corn,  tho  second  with  carrots,  and  after- 
wards with  onions.  It  is  important,  before  the  seed 
is  sown,  that  tho  surface  be  mellow,  finely  pulver- 
ized, and  clear  of  stones  or  oilier  impediments,  to  the 
free  and  unobstructed  use  of  the  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  finer  and  more  uniformly  mellow  the  sur- 
face is  made,  the  better.  Shallow  plowing,  say  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  is  usually  practiced.  Once 
plowing  only  in  the  spring,  and  frequent  harrowings, 
are  practiced.  Before  the  plowing,  the  dressing  is 
usually  spread  upon  the  surfaco  of  the  field,  so  as  to 
be  covered  or  intermixed  in  the  furrow.  The  ming- 
ling and  subdivision  of  it,  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
harrow. 

Whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous,  occasion- 
ally to  stir  the  land  to  the  full  depth  of  the  soil,  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  most 
of  the  cultivators  inclining  to  the  use  of  shallow  plow- 
ing only.  There  arc  some  facts  tending  to  show  that 
occasional  deep  stirring  of  the  snil  does  no  barm  to 
tho  onion  crop,  but  on  ihe  contrary  is  decidedly  bene- 
ficial. As  for  instance,  onions  do  belter  where  car- 
rots have  grown  the  year  preceding,  than  after  any 


other  crop.  The  carrot  necessarily  starts  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Possibly  there 
may  be  some  other  influence  upon  the  soil  from  the 
plant  itself.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  thorough  and 
deep  stirring  of  it,  is  the  principal  preparatory  bene, 
fit. 

S.  The  manure  best  adapted  to  promote  the  growth. 

Any  strong  manure,  well  rotted  and  finely  subdi- 
vided will  answer.  But  the  general  impression  seems 
to  be,  that  manure  from  stables,  where  the  horses  are 
freely  fed  with  grain,  is  the  best ;  and  that  it  should 
be  at  least  one  year  old,  because  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently rotten  in  less  time.  All  agree  that  the  dress- 
ing for  the  land  should  be  kept  near  tbe  surface,  well 
mixed,  and  as  fine  as  possible. 

Leached  ashes  are  also  a  valuable  manure  in  tbe  cuW 
tivalion  of  tbe  onion  ;  more  so  when  leached  than  be- 
fore. All  kinds  of  ashes  axe  advantageously  applied 
on  onion  land. 

Compost  manure,  made  of  meadow  mud  and  the 
droppings  from  the  cattle,  we  have  known  to  be  ad. 
vantageously  applied  on  onion  fields  ;  but  we  have 
many  doubts  as  to  this  being  the  best  application  of 
this  kind  of  manure.  .A  more  lively  and  quickly  op- 
erating manure  is  better  for  the  onion  ;  one  that  will 
give  them  an  early  start,  and  advance  them  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  the  first  part  of  the  season.  The  utmost 
vigilance  and  activity  is  need  by  our  cultivators  in 
getting  their  land  ready,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season,  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  It  is  the  first 
field  labor  of  tho  spring.  The  use  of  compost  ma- 
nure will  depend  much  upon  the  constituents  of  tbe 
soil  with  which  it  is  mixed.  If  the  soil  be  a  sandy 
loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  tbe  compost  will  do  tol- 
erably well ;  but  if  it  be  a  black  soil,  with  a  clayey 
subsoil,  such  as  are  most  of  the  lands  where  onions 
are  raised  in  this  vicinity,  stable  manure,  or  muscle* 
bed,  or  leached  ashes,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  will  bo 
a  better  application.  The  quantity  ordinarily  applied 
annually  is  from  four  to  five  cords  to  the  acre. 
Whatever  is  applied  should  bo  generously  applied. 
It  will  be  vain  to  expect  full  crops  of  onions  without 
full  manuring.  When  the  manure  is  collected,  it  is 
benefitted  much  by  a  free  application  of  elbow  grease 
in  its  preparation.  The  cultivator  of  the  onion  must 
work  early  and  late  and  in-  good  earnest.  Nothing 
short  of  forcible  and  persevering  labor  will  answer. 
No  one  who  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  hands,  or  the 
knees  of  his  trousers,  will  do  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness. Close  work,  at  the  proper  time,  is  tbe  only 
sure  guarantee  of  a  good  crop. 

3.  The  raising  and  planting  of  the  seed. 

In  relation  to  the  Onion,  as  well  as  all  other  veget- 
ables, much  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  tbe 
plants  for  seed,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  seed.  By 
the  application  of  this  care,  the  character  of  the  arti- 
cle raised  may  be  modified  almost  at  pleasure.  Until 
within  a  few  years  the  flat  onion,  hollow  about  tbe 
stem,  has  been  preferred.  The  thinner  the  handsom- 
er. But  it  is  now  understood,  that  the  round,  thick, 
plump  onion,  is  preferable  in  many  respects.  It  is 
found  to  have  a  decided  preference  in  the  market, 
commanding  ten  per  cent,  more  in  price.  By  select- 
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ing  those  of  most  desirable  form,  which  ripen  the 
earliest,  and  carefully  totting  them  for  seed,  where 
thoy  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
baser  sorts,  the  quality  has  been  materially  changed 
and  improved.  These  peculiarities  in  the  onion  were 
first  noticed  in  Ibis  vicinity  by  Mr.  Daniel  Buxton.— 
He  was  careful  to  select  in  tho  field  before  the  crop 
was  gathered,  such  onions  as  he  preferred,  and  to 
preserve  them  for  seed. 

By  so  doing,  the  seed  which  he  raised  soon  acquir- 
ed a  character  superior  to  any  other.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  their  own  seed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  laid  it  aside,  and  purchased  seed 
raised  by  Mr.  Buxton,  and  found  their  account  in  so 
doing.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  onion  raised 
in  this  vicinity — the  Silver-skin,  the  Red,  and  the 
White  onion.  The  Silver-skin  is  the  predominant 
species,  and  mora  cultivated  than  all  others.  The 
Red  is  preferred  by  some — sells  better  in  some  foreign 
markets,  but  does  not  yield  so  abundantly.  The 
White  onion  yields  as  well  as  either  of  the  others,  is 
milder  and  preferable  for  immediate  use  ;  it  will  not 
keep  as  well,  and  is  not  fit  for  exportation  ;  which  is 
the  principle  uso  made  of  our  onions. 

The  common  drill  machine  is  used  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  seed.  This  admits  of  regulation,  so  as  to 
scatter  it  more  or  less  thick  ;  and  in  this  there  is  room 
for  tho  application  of  sound  judgment.  The  usual 
quantity  sown  is  about  three  pounds  to  an  acre.  As 
a  general  role,  we  should  say,  one  pound  of  good 
need  was  the  proper  quantity  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  of  good  quality  well  prepared.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  the  seed  planted  as  thick  as  they  will 
grow  fairly,  both  to  secure  a  full  crop,  and  prevent 
ihe  onion  growing  too  large.  Onions  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  diameter  being  preferred  to  those  of  a 
larger  size.  The  skilful  cultivator  carefully  looks  af- 
ter all  these  incidents  relating  to  his  crop. 

4.  The  care  neoeasary  to  be  applied  while  grow- 
inn;. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  crop  depends  on  this 
care.  At  first  the  plant  is  extremely  tender,  and  re- 
quires to  be  handled  with  much  caution.  Any  de- 
rangement of  the  fibres  or  roots  of  the  young  plant, 
is  attended  with  prejudicial  consequences.  Much  at- 
tention is  neceasary  to  prevent  weeds  gaining  the  as- 
cendancy ;  and  in  eradicating  the  weeds.  Want  of 
due  care  in  this  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  of  a  crop. 
We  have  known,  the  present  season,  a  highly  prom- 
ising crop  to  be  injured  twenty  per  cent,  at  least,  by 
permitting  the  weeds  to  remain  unnoticed  one  week  too 
long.  This  is  especially  true  when  there  has  been  a 
want  of  due  care  in  preventing  the  scattering  of  the 
seeds  oi  the  weeds  on  the  land  in  iho  years  preceding. 
Care  should  be  taken,  both  that  no  weeds  shall  ripen 
their  seed  upon  the  land,  and  that  no  weeds  shall  be 
found  in  the  manure.  In  this  respect,  warm  stable 
manure,  muscle  bed,  and  ashes,  have  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  all  other  manures.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
plant  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  weeds  than  tho  on- 
ion. The  fibres  it  sends  out  are  very  numerous,  mi- 
nute, and  tender  ;  any  fracture  of  any  of  these  neces- 
sarily impair*  the  perfection  of  the  plant.  When 


the  land  is  in  the  proper  condition,  two  careful  weed- 
in  gs  are  all  that  may  be  necessary.  The  rest  of  the 
stirring  of  the  ground  that  may  be  required  to  pro- 
mote the  growth,  can  be  done  with  the  Onion  Hoe,— 
an  instrument  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
moving  on  wheels,  and  adapted  to  the  width  of  the 
rows.  It  is  calculated  to  pass  between  the  rows  of 
onions — being  either  drawn  or  pushed.  The  wheels 
cover  a  space  of  about  one  foot  in  width,  and  the 
length  of  the  cutting  blade  is  also  about  a  foot.  The 
length  of  the  handle  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet.— 
The  usual  distance  between  the  rows  is  fourteen  inch- 
es, and  as  the  hoe  takes  a  breadth  of  twelve  inches, 
it  eu1s  over  all  the  ground,  excepting  a  strip  of  two 
inches  along  each  row.  The  cost  of  the  hoe  varies 
from  $  1,25  to  $1,50.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Bushby,  of  Dan  vers,  an  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  garden  vegetables,  about  §5  years 
since ;  and  was  usod  by  himself  and  neighbors  only 
for  about  ten  years.  It  has  now  como  into  general 
use,  and  saves  much  of  back-aching  labor.  The  dis- 
tance betweeu  the  rows  can  be  varied  according  to  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  soil.  Keeping  the  ground 
well  stirred,  loose,  and  free  of  weeds,  greatly  facili- 
tates the  bottoming  of  the  onion.  There  is  no  plant 
that  will  better  reward  diligent  care  in  the  cultivation. 
The  entire  difference  between  a  bountiful  crop  and  no 
crop  at  all,  often  depends  on  this.  The  old  maxim, 
"  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  appliea  with  great  force 
in  raising  onions. 

6.  The  time  and  manner  of  harvesting. 

When  the  tops  begin  to  wither  and  fall,  then  it  is 
usual  to  start  the  onions  from  their  bed,  and  throw 
them  together  in  rows — say  eight  or  ten  growing 
rows  into  one.  After  they  have  lain  thus  about  one 
week,  they  are  stirred  and  turned  with  a  rake,  and  in 
about  one  week  more,  when  the  gTound  is  dry,  and 
the  weather  firir,  they  are  gathered  up  by  cart  loads, 
and  taken  to  the  barn.  Here  they  are  sorted  and 
cleared  of  refuse  leaves,  and  then  they  are  iu  a  con- 
dition to  bo  bunched  or  barreled. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  a  large  part  of  the  la- 
bor of  weeding,  gathering,  and  sorting  the  onion,  ean 
be  performed  by  children  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Boya  ot  this  age,  when  properly  instructed, 
will  do  about  as  much  as  men.  They  are  more  nim- 
ble, and  can  come  at  the  work  with  greater  facility. 
The  sorting  of  the  onion  is  frequently  done  by  girls 
as  well  as  boys.  From  three  to  five  dollars  a  week, 
at  one  cent  a  basket,  are  usually  earned  by  them  dur- 
ing the  period  of  harvesting — which  includes  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  After  the  crop 
is  taken  off,  if  the  surface  is  sloping,  it  is  useful  to 
plow  furrows  about  one  rod  apart,  to  keep  the  surface 
from  washing.  Unless  this  is  done,  all  the  herbage 
being  gone,  much  of  the  soil  will  be  likely  to  be  mis- 
placed, by  tho  melting  of  snows  and  running  of  water 
in  the  spring. 

The  inquiry  arises,  whether  the  growth  of  the  on- 
ion is  limited  to  soils  of  particular  character,  or  wheth- 
er it  can  be  cultivated  upon  any  good  aoil,  with  prop- 
er attention.  We  know  that  there  is  a  popular  im- 
pression, that  there  ate  but  few  places  in  which  the 
onion  can  be  cultivated  advantageously.   So  far  as 
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oar  own  observation  has  extended,  this  impression  is 
in  a  great  measure  erroneous.  Like  every  other 
plant,  the  onion  grows  best  on  very  good  soils,  in  very 
good  condition.  But  we  have  known  very  fair  orope, 
on  plain,  light  land,  after  the  same  was  wel!  saturated 
with  manure,  muscle-bed,  and  ashes.  A  good  substra- 
tum must  bo  laid  before  a  good  crop  can  be  expected  ; 
and  this  being  done,  a  crop  may  be  expected  on  al- 
most any  soil  that  will  support  other  vegetables. 

If  we  were  asked,  what  course  is  best  to  be  pur- 
sued with  land,  on  which  onions  hare  never  been 
raised,  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  for  a  successful 
cultivation  of  the  crop,  wo  should  say — begin  by 
plowing  to  the  foil  depth  of  the  nntritive  soil,  aod  du- 
ring the  first  and  secood  years,  thoroughly  subdue 
and  mellow  the  soil  by  the  cultivation  of  crops  of 
corn  and  carrots,  with  liberal  dressings  of  manure ; 
then  thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  soil  a  dressing 
of  strong  manure  and  muscle  bed,  just  covering  this 
dressing;  then  harrow  the  surface  thoroughly,  and 
clear  it  of  all  roots,  weeds,  or  other  obstructions  ; 
then  apply  a  coating  of  lively,  well  rotted  manure  to 
the  surface,  and  bosh  barrow  it ;  aod  then  it  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  seed,  which  ia  to  be  in- 
serted as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  spring  will  admit 
of  its  being  done. 

We  arc  aware  that  we  make  the  raising  of  tbo  on- 
ion dependent  upon  severe  labor  and  vigilant  atten- 
tion. We  know  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  done 
without  these.  But  it  ia  not  labor  lost.  No  cultiva- 
tion, whhin  our  observation,  better  repays  for  the  la- 
bor and  incidental  expenses.  We  have  known,  the 
present  season,  acres  that  have  yielded  their  owners 
a  net  income  of  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  ;  and 
we  know  that  a  man  with  two  boys  can  well  attend 
to  half  a  dozeu  acrea  of  such  cultivation.  Surely, 
when  as  at  present,  there  ia  no  limit  to  the  demand 
for  the  article,  and  a  ready  cash  market,  those  who 
have  acres  and  are  willing  to  labor,  need  not  be  in 
want  of  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor. 

As  samples  of  the  present  years'  product  in  the 
town  of  Danvers,  we  state  the  following  that  have 


\  CTC8. 

Product. 

3 

1,980  bushels. 

u 

870  " 

11 

660  " 

li 

600  " 

64 

2,750  " 

4 

2,000  " 

3 

1,500 

John  Peaslee, 
Daniel  Osborn  &  Son, 
James  P.  King, 
Aaron  C.  Proctor, 
E.  &  D.  Buxton, 
Henry  Bushby, 
Joseph  Bushby, 

Yielding  an  average  of  more  than  500  bushels  to 
the 


known  formation  of  ice  near  Calcutta,  although 
brought  about  by  slightly  artificial  means,  is  in  itself 
a  beacon  to  guide  the  gardener  who  reflects.  In 
short,  the  kind  of  periodical  rest  which  a  low  noc- 
turnal temperature  secures  to  plants  is  undoubtedly 
as  necessary  to  them  as  sleep  to  animals;  it  may  be 
broken  for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  but  it  must  be 
provided  eventually,  and  the  greater  the  regularity 
of  it  the  better  the  health  of  the  individual.— English 
Paper. 

Advice  is  Poultry  Keeping.  The  principles 
upon  which  I  rely  for  success  in  keeping  hens,  are, 
1st,  to  have  two  breeds — a  few  to  hatch  and  rear  the 
chickens,  and  twice  the  number  of  everlasting  layers 
as  eggs  are  more  profitable  than  chickens  ;  2d,  to  get 
a  hatch  as  early  as  possible  in  spring,  and  to  keep 
them  well ;  these  never  cast  their  feathers  like  the 
old  birds,  and  if  they  begin  to  lay  in  autnmn,  lay 
more  or  Ic8s  all  winter ;  3rd,  never  to  keep  old  fowls 
(none  but  favorite  fowls  ought  to  be  kept  more  than 
two  years ;)  old  birds  lay  larger  eggs  than  pullets, 
but  not  nearly  so  many  ;  4th,  to  give  them  the  best 
barley  I  could  get,  and  as  much  as  they  could  pick  up 
once  a  day,  in  summer  and  twice  in  winter ;  thejr 
are  not  only  more  profitable,  well  kept,  bat  the  eggs 
are  better.  The  two  breeds  1  like  best  are  the  spot- 
ted Dorkings  for  sitting,  and  the  pheasant  breed  for 
laying. — Agricultural  Gazette. 


-  Transpobtino  Cattle.  The  American  Railroad 
Journal  calls  attention  to  some  interesting  railroad 
statistics  in  a  late  British  periodical.  It  is  there  sta- 
ted that  the  saving  on  the  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  ia 
IMS,  by  transporting  them  on  railways  instead  of  dri- 
ving them  as  formerly,  was  41,800,000  pounds  !  and 
that  the  feed  saved  by  the  same  change,  was  48,000,- 
000  pounds— which  alone  would  sustain  a  population 
of  over  50,000  people. 


Influence  or  Night  Temperature  on  Plants. 
Every  gardener  who  pretends  loan  acquaintance  with 
his  profession  is  no  .v  aware  of  the  prejudicial  effects 
of  high  night  temperature.  We  have  repeatedly 
pressed  the  subject  on  his  attention  ;  we  have  shown 
that  in  countries,  called  hot,  the  thermometer  often 
falls  low  during  the  night,  and  that  to  the  vine  in 
particular,  night  cold  is  indispensable  and  always  pro- 
vided by  nature  where  grapes  are  finest.     The  well 


Cotton  for  Shoes.  The  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  : 

There  is  a  new  patented  material  for  boots  and 
shoes,  called  the  Pannas  corium,  or  leather  cloth, 
invented  by  a  person  named  Hall,  which  has  met 
with  a  great  share  of  patronage,  from  the  Royal  fam- 
ily down.  The  material  is  cotton,  but  has  the  gloss 
and  general  appearance  of  leather,  and  receives  a 
polish  from  ordinary  blacking  aod  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  used  only  fur  the  npper  part  of  the  boot  or  shoe, 
the  sole  being  leather.  It  is  said  to  be  as  durable  as 
leather,  never  cracks  or  splits  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  drawing  the  footp—a  great  desideratum 
for  persons  with  tender  feet.  They  yield  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  foot  without  the  slightest  pressure.  I 
speak  from  experience,  having  used  them  in  my 
family. 

—  . 

Some  of  the  ordinary  expressions  of  the  Chinese 
are  sarcastic  enough.  A  blustering,  harmless  fellow 
they  call  a  "  paper  tiger."  When  a  man  values 
himself  overmuch,  they  compare  to  "  a  rat  falling 
into  a  scalo  and  weighing  itself."  A  spendthrift  they 
compare  to  a  rocket,  which  goes  offal  once. 
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To  keep  Ga  rden  Alls vs  awd  Pavid  Placm  CLKAR 
or  Wrens.  Boil  sixty  quarts  of  water  in  an  iron  ket- 
tle, atir  in  fifteen  pounds  of  lime,  and  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  sulphur— stir  the  mixture  while  it 
boils.  Sprinkle  the  alleys  and  pavements  with  water 
having  half  this  mixture  added  to  it.  The  ground 
will  be  purged  for  many  years  of  all  vegetation. — 
French  paper. 


If  this  generation  does  its  duty,  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional freedom  is  safe,  if  we  fail,  not  only  do 
we  defraud  our  children  of  the  inheriteoce  which  we 
received  from  our  fathers,  but  we  blast  the  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  our  continent, 
throughout  £urope,  throughout  the  world,  to  the  end 


To  such  perfection  is  agriculture  carried  in  Flan- 
ders, that  24  acres  are  considered  ample  for  the 
support  of  a  man  and  wife  and  three  children. 

Recent  experiments  prove  that  if  fish  get  beyond  a 
certain  depth  in  the  sea,  they  die  from  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  which  they  cannot  support  beyond  a 
certain  amount. 


Good  nature  is  the  very  air  of  a  good  mind,  the  sign 
of  a  large  and  generous  soul,  and  the  peculiar  soil, 
in  which  virtue  prospers. 

The  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God,  and  out  of 
that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  and  to  imitato  Him,  as 
we  may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  ourselves  of  true 
virtue.— Milton. 

Men  of  tho  noblest  dispositions  think  themselves 
happiest  when  others  share  with  them  in  their  hap- 
piness.—  Taylor. 

The  Market* 

BRIGHTON  MARKET — Thursday,  Dec.  28. 

A  t  Market  510  Beef  Cattle,  270  Stores,  2450  Sheep 
and  130  Swine. 

Pricks—  Beef  Cattle — We  quote  to  correspond  with 
last  week — Extra  6  25  a  6  60  ;  first  quality,  5  75  a 
$6  ;  second,  5  25  a  5  76 ;  third,  4  75  a  5  25. 

Working  Oien— Sales  at  70,  88,  and  S  125. 

Cotes  and  Calves — Sales  at  24,  27,  and  $33. 

Sheep—  Small  lots  at  162,  192,  1  81,  I  33,  aod 
2  60. 

Swine — Two  small  lots  to  peddle  at  44c.  At  re- 
tail from  44  to  6c. 


40,784  Beef  Cattle. 
90*653  Stores, 
146,755  Sheep, 
87,600  Swine, 


H 
<( 
tC 


11 
M 
<l 


for  1848. 

$1,590,576 

493,272 
264,159 
482,295 


M 
M 


43,425  Beef  Cattle, 
20,738  Stores, 

13.1,550  Sheep, 
62,015  Swine. 


38,670  Beef  Cattle, ) 
15,164  Stores, 
105,350  Sheep, 
44,940  Swine, 


1847. 
»  Sales  estimated  at 
1846. 
Sales  estimated  at 


$2,830,302 


$2,719,462 


$1,871,113 


48,910  Beef  Cattle,  1 

13,275  Stores, 
107,960  Sheep, 
56,580  Swine, 


1845. 


•  Sales  estimated  at    $1 ,893,648 


Boston,  Dec  30.  Wool.  There  is  some  inquiry 
for  good  white  Smyrna  washed,  but  there  is  very  lit- 
tle here.  Sales  of  125  hales  Syrian  washed,  and 
some  Buenos  Ayres,  on  terms  not  made  public.  The 
medium  grades  of  American  Fleece  Wool  are  in  de- 
mand, and  the  stocks  light. 


American  full  blood, 
do      4  a  |  blood, 
do      i  and  com. 
Lambs,  super, 
Do    No.  1, 
Do    No.  2, 
Do    No.  3, 

FOREIGN. 

Smyrna,  washed, 

do  unwashed, 
Bengasi  unwashed, 
Buenos  Ayres,  unpicked, 
Crimea, 
Mexican, 
Barbary, 


,1b. 

37 

a 

38 

u 

33 

a 

35 

II 

28 

a 

30 

II 

23 

a 

25 

II 

28 

a 

30 

II 

24 

a 

26 

i  t 

17 

a 

19 

II 

10 

a 

19 

lb. 

17 

a 

20 

it 

9 

a 

14 

M 

8 

a 

9 

ti 

6 

a 

15 

II 

6 

a 

9 

II 

12 

a 

13 

■  i 

25 

a 

[Daily  Advertiser. 


New  York  Wool  Market,  Dec.  23.  The  Wool 
Market  has  been  extremely  languid  since  our  last — 
the  receipts  have  barely  reached  50,000  lbs.,  and  the 
sales  to  manufacturers  foot  up  at  about  the  same 
amount.  The  commencement  of  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays always  has  a  marked  effect  upon  sales,  we  shall 
iherefore  be  without  any  movement  of  consequence 
during  the  next  two  weeks.  Holders  aro  anticipating 
an  advance,  predicated  on  the  demand  which  must 
exist  for  California,  but  we  think  that  fabrics  must 
advance  considerably  before  manufacturers  can  afford 
to  pay  higher  for  the  raw  material.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  low  prices  of  produce  in  Europe  will  neces- 
sarily tend  to  lessen  the  demand  of  tho  gTain  growing 
districts  for  manufactures.  We  would  add  that  pric- 
es are  stiff  at  our  quotations. 

Saxony  Flceco, 
Merino, 

do     \  to  full  blood, 
Common, 

do      Pulled,  No.  1, 

do      Pulled  super, 
Lambs, 

do   Country  Pulled, 

do       do  super, 

do        do     No.  2, 


35 
30 
28 
24 
21 
20 
24 
24 
28 
12 


a 

a 
a 
a 
■ 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


38 
35 
32 
20 
21 
28 
26 
26 
30 
15 


[Dry  Goods  Reporter. 


FAXEl'lL   HALL  MARKET. 


wholesale. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.  7  a 
Mutton,  1st  qual.    6  a 


3  * 

4  a 


2d 

Lamb, 
Veal,  lb.,  5  a 

Pip»,  roasting,  1  00  a 
Chickens,  lb.,  10  a 
Turkeys,  10  a 

Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a 
Pigeons,  doten,  1  00  a 
Pork,  per  100Ibs.6  00  a 
Lard,best,pr.bbl.7  75  a 

We.tern.keg,  8  00  a 
Butter,  lump,  lb.   20  » 

do.  firkin,  15  a 
Chec»c,  now  milk,  74  a 

do.  four  meal,  5  a 
Egg*,  doi.  23  a 


12 
10 
0 
6 
7 

152 
12 
12 

150 

125 
650 
850 
850 

25 
20 
8 

6 


Apples,  barrel,   1  50  a 
do.   dried,  lb.  0  00  a 

Rearnt,  bush.,      1  60  a 

Pea*,  bushel,      0  00  a 

Potatoes-,  barrel, 
Now,  2  00  a 

Common,       3  00  a 
SEED— Retail. 

Clorer.North.lb.   10  a 
Southern,  8  a 

White  Dutch,  00  a 
Lucerne,  or  French, 

Herdsjrrass.bushJ  25  a 

Red  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,       1  25  a 
Southern,         05  a 

Orchard  Grans,     —  a 

Kuwl  Meadow,   2  60  a 


250 
000 
175 
000 

2  75 
000 

12 
9 


350 

000 

200 
000 
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Eitkcts  or  Mod  on  Grass  Lands.  Last  season, 
Mr.  David  Choate  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  sent  us, 
says  the  Boston  Cultivator,  some  heads  of  grass,  show- 
ing the  effects  of  mod  on  the  crop.  At  that  time  no 
particulars  were  communicated,  but  since,  Mr.  Choate 
has  given  the  followiog :— In  the  Fall,  meadow-mod 
was  hauled  from  low  land,  and  laid  in  a  heap  on  high 
dry  land,  that  yielded  a  very  light  crop  of  grass,  lo 
a  short  time  the  heap  was  removed,  leaving  about  an 
inch  depth  of  the  mud,  in  consequence  of  which  a  very 
s lout  crop  of  grass  was  produced  the  next  season. — 
The  heads  of  herds  grass  from  the  land  thus  ma- 
nured by  the  mud  are  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  large 
size.  This  shows  the  very  powerful  effects  of  mere 
mud,  which  abounds  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country.  Almost  every  farmer  has  on  his  farm  a 
mud  mine,  more  valuable  in  contributing  to  the  hap* 
piness  of  himself  and  others,  than  a  mine  of  gold. 


How  to  Manage  a  Kicking  Horse.  First 
make  a  stall  or  pen  for  your  horse,  in  which  he  can- 
not turn  round,  and  with  slats,  through  which  you 
can  put  your  hand  to  rub  him  in  the  face,  and  all 
over,  two  or  three  times,  raising  his  tail  gently  three 
or  four  times,  then  touch  one  of  his  fore  legs,  and  say 
to  htm,  "  foot,  foot,''  till  he  shows  a  willingness  to 
taise  his  foot ;  raise  his  foot  and  put  it  down  some 
three  or  four  times,  and  then  go  all  round  until  fear 
is  removed.  All  you  wish  a  horse  to  do,  ought  to 
be  done  three  or  four  times,  repeated  two  or  three 
days  in  succession. 

To  tcach  a  Horse  to  lib  down.  First  with 
some  soft  hankcrchief  or  cloth  tie  up  one  fore  leg  ; 
then  with  a  stick,  tap  him  on  the  other  and  say 
"  kneel."  Sometimes  by  tubbing  him  on  the  head, 
and  patting  him  on  the  leg,  you  will  induce  him  to 
lie  down.  It  appears  that  all  horses  are  inclined  to 
obey  when  you  teach  them  that  you  will  not  hint 
theai.~  Domestic  Animals. 


Salt  and  Soot 
The  power  of  soot  ss  a  top-dressing  to  either  wheat 
or  pasture  land,  is  materially  increased  by  the  admix* 
tare  of  one-fourth  of  common  salt.  In  the  4lh  volume 
page  870,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Jour- 
nal,  it  is  stated  that  54  busbels  of  soot  and  0  of  salt 
produced  larger  crops  of  Altrincham  and  white  Belgi- 
an carrots  than  23  tons  of  stable  manure  and  24  bush- 
els of  bones,  at  half  the  cost.  It  is  best  to  hoe  the 
land,  where  used  as  top- dressing  for  wheat,  after  the 
soot  is  spread,  as  that  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the 
ammonia,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  ma- 
nure. To  mix  it  with  lime  is  most  injurious,  as  that 
alkali  causes  the  rapid  dissipation  of  the  ammonia. — 
Mr.  Dimmery,  of  Stinchombe  farm,  in  Gloucester- 
abire,  uses  nothing  but  soot  as  a  manure  for  potato 
crops  which  he  grows  in  drills,  using  soot  at  tho  rate 
of  25  bushels  to  the  sere. 

Great  minds  are  charitable  to  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies, and  esn  sympathise  with  the  failing  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  It  is  only  the  narrow  minded  who 
make  no  allowance  for  tho  faults  of  others. 


Domeitio  Eoonomy. 

Max  ino  Sheets.  Let  the  seam  be  upon  the  wrong 
side,  and  remember  to  rub  it  flat  before  the  sheet  is 
wet,  and  it  will  never  roll  up;  hem  one  end  of  the 
sheet  an  inch  wide,  the  other,  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  former  will  always  indicate  the  end  to  be  placed 
at  the  head. 

Carpets.  Very  nice  carpets  require  to  be  sewed 
with  the  darning  stitch,  we  think  it  is  called,  but  this 
is  very  laborious.  Common  ones  axe  very  well  seamed 
together  with  the  saddler's  stitch.  Sew  with  strong 
linen  thread,  double  and  hem  on  the  bindings,  sewing 
both  sides  at  once,  of  course.  A  professed  carpet 
maker  says,  some  carpets  do  not  last  half  their  time 
because  stretched  too  light.  They  are  too  tight  when 
the  edges  draw  into  scollops. 

Beds.  A  nice  feather  bed  or  matrass  Bhoold  have 
a  covering  msde  of  some  light,  cheap  fabric,  or  always 
be  used  with  an  extra  bottom  sheet  well  tucked 
around  it.  In  all  cases  positively  forbid  them  to  be 
placed  upon  the  carpet,  floor,  or  any  other  dusty 
surface.— Ohio  Cultivator. 

To  Boil  Corned  Baxr.  Pat  the  Beef  in  water 
enough  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  heat  slowly,  and  boil 
slowly,  and  be  careful  to  take  off  the  grease.  Many 
think  it  much  improved  by  boiling  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  cabbage  with  it.  In  this  case,  the  vegetables 
must  be  peeled,  and  all  the  grease  carefully  skimmed 
as  fast  as  it  rises.  Allow  about  twenty  minutes  of 
boiling  for  each  ponnd  of  meat. 

Bologna  Sausages.  Take  equal  portions  of  veal, 
pork,  and  ham,  chop  them  fine,  season  with  sweet 
herbs  and  pepper,  put  them  in  cases,  boil  them  till 
tender,  and  then  dry  them. — Mist  Beedur. 

To  mask  Furniture  Paste.  Scrape  four  ounces 
of  bees-wax  iutoa  pot  or  basin,  then  add  as  much 
spirits  of  turpentine  as  will  moisten  it  through;  at 
the  same  time  powder  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  roa- 
in,  and  add  to  it  when  it  is  dissolved  to  the consiston • 
cy  of  paste  ;  add  as  much  Indian  red  as  will  bring  it 
to  adeep  mahogany  color ;  stir  it  up  and  it  is  fit  for  oso . 
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Dec.  —  Visited  Mr.  A 'a  school,  in  town  of  — — . 
House  old  and  *hauby,  good  stove  and  black-board. 
Teacher  had  taught  several  schools, — was  confined 
to  text  book  in  recitation,  had  no  faculty  to  interest 
the  scholars.  Scholars  studied  loud,  whispered  when 
they  pleased,  paid  no  regard  to  the  teacher  when  he 
ordeted  them  to  be  still  and  stop  whispering.  Clas- 
ses stood  very  awkwardly  and  .  lazily, — some  with 
tlieir  hands  in  their  pockets,  others  with  hands  in 
their  mouths,  and  none  looking  at  the  teacher,  or 

Dec.  — .    Visited  Mr.  B's  school,  in  town  of  . 

Teacher,  young,  active,  sprightly,  energetic.  Schol- 
ars mostly  small,  behaved  well,  minded  quick,  took 
Ctteir  places  on  the  floor  in  good  order,  "  toed  the 
mark,"  took  plaees  in  spelling,  looked  at  teacher 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  spelling  remarkably  well. 

Dec.  — .    Visited  Mr.  C's  school,  in  town  of  . 

House  large,  warm  and  convenient.  School  very 
Still  and  studious.  Several  kinds  of  Geographies 
used.  Two  classes  in  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader, 
when  scholars  would  learn  to  read  more  in  Third 
Reader,  or  even  in  the  Spelling  book,  or  Primmer. 
Reading  dull,  monotonous,  indistinct,  and,  ihough 
the  reading  books  were  read  nearly  half  through  the 
first  two  weeks  of  school,  should  think  the  exercise 
of  reading  did  more  harm  than  good.  Writing  books 
appeared  well.  The  class  in  Arithmetic  well.  No 
interest  in  the  class  in  Geography.  Scholars  say 
yes  and  no  to  teacher. 

Dec.  — .  Visited  Miss  D's  school.  School  small 
and  backward.  Teacher,  young,  inexperienced,  not 
capablo  of  interesting  the  scholars  in  their  studies, 
asked  the  questions  in  the  book  and  no  others.  Not 
a  very  poor  school,  or  not  a  veiy  good  school. 

Jan.  — .    Visited  Miss  E's  school  in  town  of  . 

An  experienced  teacher,  deliberate,  self- possessed, 
decided,  pleasant  and  cheerful.  Scholars  quite  for- 
ward of  their  age,  spoke  loud  and  distinctly,  read  weR, 
and  recited  well  in  Arithmetic,  doing  and  explaining 
sums  on  the  black-board.  Class  in  Geography  ap- 
peared well,  recited  well  and  correctly.  No  whis- 
pering or  loud  studying  in  school.  Teacher  said  she 
had  quite  a  battle  to  break  up  whispering,  and  loud 
study,  and  she  evidently  succeeded.  In  this  school 
the  scholars  were  respectful  to  the  teacher  and  visit- 


ors.    Teacher  capable  of  advancing  the  scholars  moro 
than  four  times  as  fast  as  the  last  menliond  teacher. 

Jan.  — .    Visited  Mr.  F'a  school,  in  town  of  

House  small  and  inconvenient.    A  good  black-board, 

poor  stove.    Mr.  F  a  good  scholar,  sprightly 

and  communicative,  having  many  traits  of  a  first-rate' 
teacher,  but  deficient  in  government.  School  noisy 
and  disorderly,  some  scholars  learning  very  well,  but 
moat  not  interested  in  their  studies,  whispering, 
laughing,  gazing  about  the  school-room,  and  occa- 
sionally  looking  at  their  books.  In  recitation,  teach- 
er did  not  secure  attention,  sometimes  one  scholar 
and  sometimes  another  answering  a  question,  just  as 
it  happened  ;  some  of  the  class  reciting  none  at  all, 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  answers  of  others. 
Scholars  had  the  bad  habit  of  spelling  words  without 
pronouncing  the  syllables.  Large  girls,  bold,  rude,' 
busy  in  mimicking,  winking,  clandestine  laughing, 
and  when  spoken  to  by  the  teacher,  laughed  him  ra 
tho  face,  appearing  more  like  baboons  than  young 
ladies. 

Jan. — .  Visited  Mr.  G's  school.  Room  not  swept 
and  very  dirty.  Teacher  prompt,  active,  made  tho 
scholar*  mind  by  a  word,  look  or  motion,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  imparting  his  enthusiasm  to  the  school. — 
Classes  in  spelling  all  life  and  animation,  each  schol- 
ar watching  with  eager  eyes  for  the  teacher  to  pro- 
nounce the  word,  when  the  whole  class  would  pro- 
nounce the  word  in  concert,  each  then  spelling  hit 
word  in  course  ;  the  teacher  occasionally  asking  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  and  the  young  pupils  showing 
rouoh  skill  in  defining,  (though  they  hnd  no  definition 
spelling  books.)  In  hearing  the  younger  classes  the* 
teacher  was  full  of  animation,  manrfeated  by  the  coun- 
tenance, gestures,  and  tones  of  the  voice,  in  opposition 
to  the  dull,  monotonous,  lifeless  manner  of  too  many 
teachers  ;  the  zeal  of  tho  scholars  constantly  rising 
with  that  of  tho  teacher,  as  question  after  question 
was  put,  till  it  secmnd  occasionally  to  explode  h ho 
electricity,  from  an  over  charged  battery. 

Jan.  — .   Visited  Mr.  E's  school  in  the  town  of 

 .  House  old,  shabby,  dirty,  isconvenient.  Large 

blackboard.  A  prompt,  energetic  teacher,  takes 
great  interest  in  school,  secures  order,  though  schol- 
■ts  appear  as  if  they  had  not  been  under  good  disci- 
pline formerly,  not  be! raving  so  well,  or  reciting  so 
well  as  such  bright  scholars  would  do,  if  they  had 
been  under  good  instruction.  A  good  school  now, 
though,  as  the  teacher  remarked,  not  wotiIi  half  so 
much  as  it  woold  he  in  a  good  house. 

Jan.  — .    Visited  Mr.  I'b  school.    An  ei 
teacher.    School  smalt,  but  very  forward,  and 
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•hewed  by  their  good  manners,  and  food  recitations, 
that  they  had  been  well  instructed  in  former  schools, 
this  district  never  having  adopted  the  unwise  policy 
of  hiring  cheap  teachers  beoaase  their  school  was 


No».  — .  Visited  Miss  J's  school  of  35  scholars. 
House  small,  and  uncomfortable ;  benches  half  cut 
up  ;  low  seats  so  high  that  small  scholars  sit  with 
their  feet  dangling  in  the  air.  Teacher  has  the  facul- 
ty of  interesting  scholars,  not  being  confined  to  books, 
or  the  dull  routine  of  mechanical  questions  and  an* 
swers.  Several  outline  maps  in  the  school-room, 
which  tlio  teacher  had  drawn  herself,  and  from  which 
the  scholars  recited  in  concert  with  admirable  seal  and 
propriety.  In  reading,  classes  did  not  sing,  or  pro- 
Bounce  the  words  like  parrots,  but  read  as  naturally 
as  they  would  talk. 

Jan.  — .   Visited  the  school  of  Mr.  K.  in  . 

House  neat,  convenient,  pleasant.  An  experienced, 
skillful  teacher ;  quiet,  unostentatious,  but  decided; 
excels  in  asking  leading  general  questions  on  back 
lessons,  and  in  so  conducting  the  recitations  as  to  de- 
velop the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  give  them  an  »»- 
Might  into  their  studies.  Scholars  recited  well  in  con- 
cert on  Mitchel's  Outline  Maps.  School  formerly 
backward,  but  now  forward,  as  the  district  have  taken 
great  pains  for  two  or  three  -years  paat,  to  employ 
only  good  teachers,  let  the  price  be  what  it  might. 

Tho  difference  between  a  school  that  has  been  well 
taught,  and  one  that  has  been  ill-taught,  is  like  the 
difference  between  a  well  cultivated,  fruitful  garden, 
and  a  garden  full  of  weeds,  briers  and  thistles,  and  it 
is  easier  to  get  tho  weeds  and  thistle  roots  out  of  a 
garden,  than  to  get  the  bad  habits  out  of  scholars. 

Jsn.  — .  Visited  the  school  of  Miss  L.  A  scene 
of  noise,  disorder,  and  confusion.  Teacher  continu- 
ally interrupted  by  questions  when  hearing  a  recita- 
tion, scolding,  threatening,  telling  the  scholars  to  be 
•tiller.  In  reciting,  any  one  answers  the  questions, 
most  of  the  class  answering  no  questions  themselves, 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  answers  of  others,  or  of  the 
remarks  and  corrections  of  the  teacher.  Scholars 
spell  by  naming  the  letters  of  the  words,  without  pro- 
nouncing the  syllables. 

This  school  reminded  me  of  machinery  that  runs 


whole  class  to  each  word.  A  pleasant,  cheerful, 
profitable  school,  i  inquired  of  the  teacher  how  ho 
succeeded  in  maintaining  such  order ;  he  replied  that 
it  was  some  work  at  first,  though  be  had  not  punished 
much,  if  any,  having  given  the  scholars  to  understand 
that  if  necessary  to  punish  he  should  do  it  thorough* 
ly,  and  when  they  saw  he  waa  in  earnest,  they  com- 


plied with  his  rules  cheerfully, 
ested  in  schools. 

If  parents  were  sensible  of  half  the  difference  there 
is  between  good  schools  and  poor  ones,  I  am  sure 
they  would  take  more  interest  in  improving  tho 
schools  where  their  children  are  to  be  educated  for 
lira.  The  difference  between  a  crop  of  potatoes  yield- 
ing three  hundred  bnahele  of  ripe  healthy  potatoes  to 
the  sere,  and  a  crop  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  most  of  tbeso  diseased,  is  not  so  great 
as  the  difference  between  a  good  school  and  a  poor 
school.  Jamss  Tufts, 

Superintendent  of  < 

Wardsboro,  Jan.,  1849. 


Apathy  of  the  People  on  the  Subject  of  Education. 

The  fact  that  so  little  is  found  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  newspapers  of  our  State,  shows  how 
little  interest  is  felt  on  the  subject  by  the  people.— 
There  is  certainly  no  question  that  ought  to  have 
more  interest  for  parents,  than  how  they  may  nest 
educate  their  children ;  and  we  should  suppose,  front 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  read  information  on 
other  subjects,  that  they  would  bo  at  least  willing  if 
not  eager  to  read  information  on  that  subject  which 
most  of  all  concerns  them, — the  education  of  their 
children.  But  how  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  comparative- 
ly few  parents  are  willing  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  a 
year  for  the  only  paper  in  the  State  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools  ; 
while  most  of  the  County  papers  seldom  allude  to  the 
great  subject  of  education,  either  in  their  editorials  or 
selections.  Indeed,  a  stranger,  on  examining  most 
of  the  papers  circulated  in  our  families,  would  not  in- 
fer that  the  people  iu  Vermont  had  any  more  interest 
in  the  subject  of  Common  Schools  than  the  people  of 
with  a  great  deal  of  friction,  noise  sod  clatter,  but  ac-- 1  Spain,  or  Sooth  America.   The  Editors  of  these  pa- 


i  little  work.  None  of  the  Committee  or 
parents  had  visited  the  school,  and  upon  inquiry  1 
learned  the  people  thought  they  had  a  good  school, 
as  they  had  heard  "  no  complaint."  Porhaps  if  the 
next  teacher  here  abould  undertake  to  secure  order, 
and  correct  bad  habits,  the  parents  might  hear  some 
"complaint"  and,  either  slop  the  school,  or  allow 
their  children  to  stay  at  home  because  "  the  teacher 
had  no  faculty  of  pleasing  the  scholars." 

Jan.  — .  Visited  Mr.  M's  school.  School  room 
high,  walls  well  whitewashed,  benches  old  and  uncom- 
fortable. School  still,  studious,  and  respectful  to 
teacher  and  visitors.  No  whispering  at  all,  or  loud 
study.  Class  in  geography  draw  maps  on  blackboard, 
and  understand  what  they  have  gone  over.  Class  in  reai 
spelling  all  stand  eroct,  eye  the  teacher,  who  puts  out  jjoc 
the  word  and  signifies  by  a  look  of  his  eye  which 
is  to  spell,  thus  securing  the  attention  of  tho 


pen  are  supposed  to  publish  whst  will 
readers,  and  if  their  readers  were  interested  in  the 
subject  of  education,  the  Editors,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  glad  to  publish  or  write  more  on  the  si 
they  do,  just  as  they  publish  and  write  on 
when  their  readers  are  interested  in  politics. 

Many  of  the  first  minds  in  our  country  have,  with- 
in a  few  years  past,  been  endeavoring  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject  of  education,  showing  its  importance 
to  the  individual,  family,  and  State ;  exposing  the 
enormous  defects  of  our  School  systems,  showing, 
too,  how  these  defects  may  be  remedied,  and  how  our 
children  may  derive  double  the  advantage  they  now 
do,  from  the  money  expended  ;  yet  the  mass  of 
ders  in  our  State  are  as  ignorant  of  this  informa- 
nt as  the  people  of  China  or  Japan  !  The  reports 
of  our  State  Superintendent,  as  also  those  of  Horace 
Maun,  of  Mass.,  on  Common  Schools,  one  would 
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suppose  to  bo  the  very  information  our  people  would 
be  eager  to  lead,  as  beiug  most  intimately  connected 
with  their  prosperity  ;  yet  how  few  papers  publish 
so  much  as  extracts  from  these  reports,  when  their 
readers,  too,  are  the  very  persona  for  whoso  benefit 
such  reports  are  made!  Why  is  this?  Evidently 
becauso  the  patrons  of  theso  papers,  most  of  them 
having  children  to  educate,  feel  too  little  interest  in 
their  education  even  to  read  on  the  subject !  Many 
who  call  themselves  mothers,  prefering  to  read,  and 
have  their  daughters  read  the  silly  romances  and  love 
stories  with  which  the  columns  of  their  newspapers 
are  filled,  rather  than  dull  extracts  on  the  common- 

Tho  extracts  on  education,  they  say,  are  so  dull  ' 
The  eloquence  of  Horace  Mann  on  Common  Schools 
dull!!  Dull  it  may  be  to  those  parents  who  ieel  no 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children ;  dull  to 
those  patriots  (?)  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  rising  generation;  dull,  too,  to  tbe  readers  of 
fiction,  joat  as  meat  and  bread  will  be  insipid  to  the 
drunkard,  or  as  the  most  wholesome  food  will  be  in- 
sipid to  the  child  whoso  taste  is  vitiated  by  sugar- 
plums and  sweot-cake.  Many  Editors,  1  know, 
would  prefer  spreading  before  their  readers  more 
knowledge  and  less  fiction,  if  their  readers  would  only 
be  satisfied ;  yet  Editors  may  do  much  to  correct  and 
form  the  taste  of  their  patrons  ;  and  when  the  people 
of  onr  State  feel  so  little  interest  in  a  snbjeet  of  suob 
vital  importance  as  that  of  education,  surely  Editors 
can  do  no  better  service  for  their  country  or  their 
readers,  than  use  their  efforts,  as  they  may  see  fit,  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  this  subject.       J.  T. 


Dr.  Smith's  Essay. 

We  would  very  gladly,  if  we  had  room,  lay  before 
our  readers  entire  the  Essay  read  by  Dr.  O.  Smith  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Washington  County  Educa- 
tional Association.  Such  discussions  cannot  fail  to 
do  good.    Notice  how  exactly  to  the  purpose  are  his 

FEW  WORDS  TO  TAX-PATERS. 

"  Aro  yon  one  of  the  tax-payers  who  support 
these  schools  ?    Have  you  cheerfully  paid  your  as- 
sessments?   Or,  have  you  taken  especial  pains  to  in-* 
form  community,  that  you  consider  that  so  many  dol- 
lars  and  so  many  cents  havo  been  taken  from  your , 
purse,  and  that  you  receive  no  equivalent?    If  so, 
then  have  you  forgotten  that  our  government  and 
laws  have  protected  your  person  and  property  thus 
far,  and  that  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  draw  upon  you  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  in   supporting   common  schools 
yon  are  only  supporting  the  happy  substitutes  of 
standing  armies — the  pageantry  of  kingly  power— to 
awe  tho  populace;  or,  that  when  you  have  well  edu- 
cated a  child,  no  matter  whether  your  own  or  your 
neighbor's,  you  have  most  probably  freed  community 
from  the  Itabusty  of  supporting  this  child,  either  in 
the  alma  house  or  penitentiary ;  or  paying  for  his 
more  expensive  egress  from  the  gallows !  Which 
will  you  chouse  to  support,  our  common  schools  or 
the  institutions  for  which  our  schools  aro  substituted! 
The  answer  is  plain.   Then  let  us  bear  cheerfully 


these  trifling  assessments,  and  not  strive,  in  our  vex- 
ation and  wrath,  to  break  down  the  usefulness  of 
these  institutions,  by  the  unhallowed  course  of  cur- 
tailing their  length,  or  throwing  them  out  of  popular 
favor,  so  that  community,  thinking  them  useless,  may 
adopt  a  more  niggardly  course  in  their  support." 
And  again  his 

HINTS  TO  P  ABE  NTS. 

"  But  there  is  a  mental  preparation,  of  far  more 
impottance  than  the  personal,  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  parent  and  guardian  to  provide.  I  mean 
a  reverence  of  authority  ;  a  quick,  cheerful  submis- 
sive obedience  to  the  commands  given ;  not  perhaps, 
based  upon  a  full  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  requirement,  but  in  the  confidence  the  child  may 
have  in  the  judgement,  and  good  intentions  of  the 
one  whose  province  it  is  to  make  the  requirement. 
Not  in  the  presumption  of  tbe  mind  of  the  child, 
that  he  most  obey  or  receive  corporal  punishment; 
but  the  child  must  obey  only  because  it  is  right ;  bo- 
cause  obedience  makes  him  happier  and  better  ;  and 
because  it  secures  the  approbation  and  a  Section  of 
those  whoso  right  it  is  to  govern.  A  parent  or  guar- 
dian who  sends  a  child  to  our  schools  without  this 
reverence  of  authority,  imposes  upon  the  teacher, 
and  the  authority  of  the  district,  a  disagreeable  labor 
which  they  have  no  right  to  impose.  Besides  they 
hinder  the  progress  of  iho  school ;  they  take  time, 
which  is  money,  from  the  other  scholars ;  they  bo- 
come  tbe  neucleus  around  which  gather  the  spirits 
of  insubordination  and  strife.  Tbey  becomo  the  bane 
of  onr  schools ;  the  pest  of  society.  Indeed,  this  waot 
of  reverence  of  authority  in  childhood,  will  almost  in- 
variably be  followed  in  after  life,  by  a  daring  reek- 
all  of  those  piinciples  which  command  the  respect  and 
alfeciiona  of  associates  and  acquaintances." 


If  you  lake  a  pound  of  iron,  and  make  it  into  a  rod 
a  foot  long,  what  weight  will  it  support.  But  if  it  be 
a  hollow  rod  it  will  support  a  weight  many  limes 
greater  than  befote.  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  also,  long  beforo  mathematician* 
had  discovered  it,  and  all  the  bones  of  animals  aro 
hollow.  The  bones  of  birds  are  large,  because  they 
must  be  atrong  to  move  their  large  wings  with  suf- 
ficient velocity ;  but  tbey  must  also  be  light  in  order 
to  float  easily  upon  tbe  air.  Birds  also  illustrate 
another  fact  in  philosophy.  If  you  take  a  bag,  make 
it  air  tight,  and  put  it  into  water,  it  will  support  a 
large  weight,  say  a  hundred  pounds.  But  twist  it, 
or  diminish  the  air  in  it,  and  it  will  ssppott  no  such 
weight.    Now  birds  and  fishes  have  such  an  atr-bag. 

If  we  makes  spot  on  the  pcriphry  of  a  wheel,  trav- 
elling on  a  plane,  the  figure  which  that  spot  describes 
is  a  cycloid.  Now  there  is  no  figure  in  which  a  body 
csn  be  moved  with  so  much  velocity  and  such  reg- 
ularity of  speed,  not  even  tbe  straight  line. 

Mathematicians  discovered  this  not  many  years 
ago  ;  but  Nature'a  God  taught  it  to  Ibo  eagle  before 
mathematics  were  invented ;  and  wheu  tho  eagle 
pounces  upon  his  prey,  he  describes  the  figure  of  a 
cycloid. 
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Tor  the  School  Journal. 

American  Dictionaries. 

No.  v. 

In  the  last  number,  I  gave  s  brief  account  of  Wor- 
cester's "  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary,"  and 
also  the  abridgement  which  he  calls  the  "  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary,"  and  instituted  a  comparison  be- 
tween them,  and  the  Dictionaries  of  Webster,  both 
in  relation  to  the  definitions  and  system  of  notation  for 
the  orthoepy.    I  now  resume  the  latter  subject. 

In  Webster's  Remarks  on  his  Key  to  the  Pronun- 
ciation, be  says,  "  The  obscure  a  is  usually  the  short 
Italian  a,  as  America.  The  obscure  e,  i,  sad  y  bare 
the  open  sound  of  e  shortened,  as  in  event,  labial, 
duty ;  and  hence  in  respelling  for  pronunciation,  the  e 
is  used  to  denote  these  rounds.  The  obscure  o  and  u 
have  their  regular  open  sounds,  but  somewhat  short- 
ened, aa,in  monopoly,  superfluous.  When  the  unac- 
cented syllable  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  which 
it  contsins,  if  single,  has  its  regular  short  or  shut 
sound,  as  in  assign,  explain,  furnish,  connective,  cal- 
umny ;  but  «  in  such  words  as  monarchy,  &c,  has 
the  faint  Bound  of  the  Italian  a.  In  neither  of  these 
eases  should  the  sound  of  the  other  vowels  (a,  e,  i,  o,  y) 
run  into  that  of  u  in  tub." 

"  In  his  Introduction  to  his  largest  woik,  on  the 
othor  hand  Webster  says,  "  Dr.  Asb  remarks,  that 
the  different  vowels,  in  unaccented  syllables,  are  pro- 
aouneed  alike,  or  nearly  so.  Thus,  in  the  words 
alter,  altar,  manner,  manor,  murmur,  all  the  vowels 
of  the  last  syllables  have  nearly  the  same  sound. 
Hence  it  is  useless  to  mark  the  unaccented  vowels, 
their  sounds  being  too  obscure  and  indistinct  to  bed: 
fined,  or  to  be  distinguished  by  marks." 

Is  there  no  discrepancy  between  theae  two  observa- 
tions 1  Worcester  has  satisfactorily  avoided  this  dif- 
ficulty, by  giving  examples  of  the  obscure  sounds  of 
each  vowel  in  bis  "  Key  to  the  sounds  of  the  marked 
letters"  as  follows:-— 

a  obscure  .  .  .  Liar,  palace,  rival,  abbacy. 

c  oaacurc  •  •  -  unci,  iucj,  ocicry. 

i  obscure  .  .  .  Elixir,  ruin,  logic,  ability. 

0  obscure  .  .  .  Actor,  confess,  felony. 

u  obscure  .  .  .  Sulphur,  murmur,  deputy. 

y  obscure  .  .  .  Truly,  envy,  martyr. 
'  The  very  great  similarity,  if  not  entire  sameness, 
of  the  obscure  sounds  of  all  the  vowels  in  these 
marked  syllables,  in  the  mouth  of  any  one  vho  does 
not  drawl,  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked. 

What  a  wonderful  improvement  has  been  mide  to 
the  orthoepy  of  Dictionaries  since  the  days  of  Walk- 
er. 1  will  give  a  few  examples  from  the  above  table. 
The  vowels  marked  in  Italics  in  the  words  palace,  ri- 
val, abbacy,  as  in  the  a  in  fat ;  the  e  in  fuel,  as  the  i 
in  pin  ;  tho  e  tn  celery,  as  the  e  in  here  ;  tbe  o  in  con- 
fess as  the  same  letter  in  hot,  Sic.  But,  although  the 
improvement  has  been  great,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  It  would  occupy  more  room  than  can  be  spared 
to  enter  into  details  here.  I  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  a  class  of  words  to  which  the  attention 
of  orthoepists  cannot  be  too  soon  directed. 

Two  sounds  arc  given  to  the  vowel  y  in  the  words 
my  and  thy  in  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  via.,  the  ob- 


scure sound  of  e  and  the  long  or  alphabetic  sound  of 
y.  Webster  gives  the  latter  only.  Worcester,  hero, 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  right.  But  he  has  failed  to  give 
a  clear  reason  for  it.  It  is  "pronounced  my,"  [the 
long  sound]  he  says,  '*  whenever  distinctness  is  need- 
ed ;  as  '  My  pen  is  worse  than  yours.'"  But  the 
true  reason  is,  that  all  good  speakers  give  these  words 
the  long,  open  sound  of  y  when  emphatic,  and  the 
short,  obscure  sound  when  not  emphatic.  Tho  rea- 
son is  plain.  Emphasis  requires  stress  of  voice  and 
length  of  tone,  and  the  alphabetic  sounds  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  some  degree  of  both  of  these, 
mote  especially  of  the  latter.  Those  readers  and 
speakers,  therefore,  who  persist  in  giving  those 
sounds  to  syllables  which  have  neither  accent  nor 
emphasis,  a  prominent  fault  in  readers  and  speakers, 
destroy  the  force  of  the  sentence  by  weakening  ooe 
or  other,  or  both. 

But  this  anomaly,  of  a  different  pronunciation  to 
the  same  word  under  different  circumstances,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  my  aod  thy.  On  the  contrary,  tf 
we  examine  with  care  we  shall  find  that  it  extends  to 
nearly  all,  if  not  to  all,  the  pronouns  and  prepositions  in 
the  English  language.  Mr.  Worcester,  then,  has  only 
just  commenced  the  reform  which  is  so  much  needed. 
The  following  sentences  will  distinctly  show  the  de- 
fect which  has  been  noticed  in  the  orthoepy  of  our 
dictionaries.  Tbe  words  in  italics  are  intended  to  be 
emphatic.  It  was  necessary  they  should  be  marked, 
since  they  are  unconnected  with  tbe  context,  from 
which  alone  the  emphasis  can  be  ascertained.  Any 

will  readily  perceive  the  actual  difference  of  sound. 

Mb,  pron. 
Emph.   Give  it  to  mc. 
Untm.    Give  me  the  book. 

Tutsi,  pron. 
Emph.    She  gave  it  to  them. 
Unem.    She  gave  them  the  book. 

Yoor,  pron. 
Emph.    It  was  your  book. 
Unem.    Give  me  your  book. 

Ik,  prep. 
Emph.   They  went  in. 
Unem.    She  fell  in  the  field. 

On,  prep. 
Emph.    Go  on. 
Unem.    Ley  it  on  the  table. 

Can,  v. 
Emph.  I  con  do  it. 
Unem.    I  can  do  it. 

HiVE,  v. 
Emph.    I  have  done  it. 
Unem.    I  liave  done  it. 

Here  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  the 
woid  that  is  differently  pronounced  when  used  as  s 
demonstrative  pronoun,  from  what  it  is  as  a  relative, 
or  a  onnjo  notion. 

Drmon.    Give  mo  that  book. 

Relative.  The  man  that  fell  down. 

Conjune.  I  say,  that  this  it  wrong. 

Digitized  by  Goo 
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None  of  the  lexicographers  have  attended  to  this. 
All  have  given  the  pronunciation  alike  in  the  three 
words.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  word  there, 
which  is  pronounced  differently  according  as  it  is  used 
as  an  expletive  or  an  adverb,  as  in  the  phrase  "  There 
was  there  a  herd  of  many  swine."— BibU. 

Lexicography,  like  geography,  is  a  progressive 
science.  New  things  and  new  ideas  are  continually 
requiring  new  names.  It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  look  for 
perfection  in  a  dictionary,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  from  its  publication.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expect* 
ed,  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  its  passing  from  the 
press.  Worcester's  largo  work  was  printed  in  18-16, 
and  that  of  Webster  in  1948.  Below  are  some  of  the 
defects  and  deficiencies  T  have  met  with  in  these  two 
new  dictionaries,  without  even  expressly  looking  for 
errors,  but  merely  in  the  courso  of  casually  consult* 
ing  them. 

Either.  The  definition  of  ;lus  word  is  defective  in 
Worcester.  He  has  omitted  the  sense  of  each,  as  in 
the  following  phrase  : 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  cither  side 
of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life." — Bible. 

Quarter,  quarters.  The  arrangement  of  definitions 
bad  in  Webster.  Those  in  the  singular  and  those  in 
the  plural  so  mixed  up,  as  not  to  be  readily  distin- 
guishable. 

Chloroform.    Altogether  wanting  in  Webster. 
Because.    The  part  of  speech  not  distinguished  in 
Webster. 

Samphire.  Imperfectly  defined  in  Worcester.  He 
has  not  noticed  the  plant  to  which  this  name  is  affixed 
in  the  United  States. 

The  following  words  are  wanting  in  both  dictions* 
ries : 

Actinism,  n.  chemical  influence  of  sunbeams. 
Maro,  n.  the  apron  worn  by  islanders  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Bute,  n.  a  conical  volcanic  hill,  rising  out  of  the 
plains,  like  an  island  from  the  water,  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet. 

Baidarka,  n.  a  leathern  canoe,  entirely  covered,  ex- 
cept one  or  more  holes  for  rowers,  which  they  entire* 
ly  fill. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  conceded,  that  Web- 
ster's largest  work  is  the  most  valuable  Dictionary 
extant,  especially  in  the  important  points  of  definition 
and  etymology,  and  that  it  will  doubtless  obtain  the 
preference  in  the  study  and  private  library.  Worces- 
ter's larger  Dictionary  evidently  ranks  next,  being 
superior  as  to  orthoepy  to  Webster's  works,  and  fully 
equal  to  Ins  large  octavo  in  the  derivations  and  defini- 
tions. And,  finally,  that  for  a  school  Dictionary  for 
pupils,  Worcester's  duodecimo  is  by  far  the  most 
suitable,  if  price  as  well  as  othet  matters  be  taken  in- 
to consideration.  For  teachers,  however,  the  large 
octavo  editions  of  Webster  or  Worcester  are  indis- 
pensable. 

In  regard  to  school  dictionaries,  however,  it  will  be 
but  fair  to  enable  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions, by  comparing  the  definitions  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary  of  Worcester  with  those  of  Web- 
ber's University  Edition,  and  of  his  School  Dictiona- 


ry, given  in  the  November  number  of  the  School 
Journal,  p.  102.  I  therefore  conclude  this  series  of 
articles  by  annexing  them.  Those  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools  will  doubt* 
less  be  pleased  to  make  the  comparison. 

Vigil,  n.  a  watch  ;  devotion  ;  a  fast. 

Spirit,  n.  an  intelligent  being  imperceptible  to  the 
corporeal  seDses  ;  an  immaterial  substance  ;  the  soul ; 
a  ghost :— temper ;  disposition  ;  excitement ;  ardor ; 
vigor  ;  life  : — strong  liquor. 

Streamer,  n.  an  ensign  ;  a  flag  ;  a  pennon. 

Vision,  n.  the  act  of  seeing;  the  faculty  of  sceiug  ; 
aight: — a  supernatural  appcarauce  ;  a  spectre;  phan- 
tom ;  dream.  P. 

Pittsford,  Dec.  23,  1818. 

P.  S.  The  works  of  Webster  and  Worcester  no- 
ticed in  this  series  of  papers,  are  the  only  American. 
Dictionaries  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  except  one 
which  was  published  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  the 
year  1813,  entitled  »  A  new  Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  "By  an 
American  Geutlemen."  Its  system  of  pronunciation 
is  the  vicious  one  of  Walker  ;  and  moreover  the  revo- 
lutions which  science  has  undergone  since  it  was  is- 
sued have  rendered  it  obsolete.  I  have  confined  my 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  the  two  eminent 
American  lexicographers. 


For  tho  School  Journal. 

To  Teachers. 

My  Dear  Brethren: — You  have  been  employed  to 
manage  and  instruct  a  company  of  children.  You 
are  expected  to  devote  your  time,  not  merely  six 
honrs  a  day,  but  also  your  time  morning  and  evening, 
to  your  school.  You  are  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  the  branches  you  profess  to  teach,  that  without 
hesitation,  and  in  an  inviting  and  clear  msnner,  yon 
may  lay  open,  and  impress  upon  your  pupils'  minds, 
every  lesson  they  recite.  To  do  this  may,  in  most 
cases,  perhaps,  demand  a  daily  preparation.  Have 
you  a  time  and  place  at  your  command  for  this  impor- 
tant part  of  your  business?  You  have,  doubtless,  a 
good  school-room,  where  you  labor  six  hours  a  day. 
If  you  wish  to  devote  two  or  three  hours  more  to  your 
school,  have  you  a  place  for  it  ?  Or  is  it  your  pain- 
ful part  to  "  board  around,"— to  visit  all  winter— to 
spend  your  evenings  and  mornings  in  "common 
talk"! 

Permit  me,  brethren,  to  speak  freely  my  sentiments 
on  the  very  common  practice,  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  of  compelling  the  teacher  to  board  around  tho 
district  among  his  scfiolars.  1st.  It  injures  the  teach' 
er's  health.  It  makes  bis  diet  and  the  time  of  taking 
it,  as  various  as  the  families  with  whom  he  boards.— 
Sometimes  he  will  have  a  warm  dinner,  sometimes  a 
"  cold  bite."  One  morning  he  will  breakfast  at  six, 
the  next  at  nine,  or  a  few  minutes  before  nine. 

He  must  also  change  his  lodging  very  frequently— 
perbape  once  a  week.  Sometimes  ho  sleeps  in  • 
warm,  sometimes  in  scold  room,  sod  in  every  variety 
of  beds.  From  this  cause  alone,  he  may  expeel  se- 
vere colds,  st  least  every  time  he  changes  lodgings. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  must  forego  mtny  things 
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very  important  for  every  man,  but  almost  essential 
to  a  teacher's  vigor  of  body  and  mind  also,  such  as 
bathing  ;  that  quiet  and  interesting  place  where  the 
mind  unbends  itself  and  the  whole  soul  finds  its  equi- 
librium— home,  &c. 

Now  the  teacher  has  a  stomach  like  other  men,  and 
needs  quiet  slumlxrs  as  much  as  other  men,  and  should 
observe  nature's  laws  in  himself  as  closely  as  other 
men.  Can  he  abuse  one  by  irregular  diet,  and  fore- 
go another,  and  entirely  disregard  another  of  these 
things,  and  suffer  no  injury! 

Sod.  The  practice  impairs  the  teacher*!  mind ;  for  it 
effectoslly  takes  away  all  opportunities  for  patient 
systematic  study  of  aoy  kind,  and  induces  habits  of 
mental  inactivity,  or  mental  inanity.  To  be  accepta- 
ble, the  teacher  must  spend  his  mornings  and  evenings 
in  conversation  respecting  things  of  every  day  occur- 
rence, which  indeed  "  profiteth  some,  but  not  much," 
and  does  not  produce,  but  detracts  from  mental  vigor 
and  power. 

He  that  teaches  others  to  study,  shall  he  not  study  ? 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he,  who  is  to  inspire  children 
with  love  of  mental  labor  and  improvement,  has  the 
fire  burning  in  his  own  bosom,  and  will  be  an  exam- 
ple to  all  in  the  profitable  employment  of  his  time.  The 
teacher  who  is  to  wako  up  and  direct  the  undying  in* 
tellects  of  some  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  should  himself 
be  a  man  of  thought.  He  should  daily  prepare  him- 
self for  his  work  in  the  school-room,  invent  and  mod- 
ify means,  ad  infinitum,  to  wake  up  and  lead  forward 
hie  pupils,  and  investigate  for  himself  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching,  which  presents  many  subjects  worthy 
of  frequent  and  thonghtlul  investigation. 

3d.  The  practice  tnjures  the  School.  Jl  takes  from 
the  teacher,  health  and  montal  vigor.  Every  scholar 
sutlers  by  consequence,  it  deprives  the  school  of  two 
or  three  hours  extra  labor  daily  from  the  teacher. 

Why  does  not  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  board 
among  the  members  of  his  congregation  ?  Would 
he,  then,  preach  indifferent  sermons  1  The  teach- 
er doe*  not,  indeed  preach  tcritten  discourses  to  his 
school,  but  his  lectures,  on  a  multitude  of  subjects, 
are  very  numeioos. 

He,  as  well  as  the  preacher,  should  bring  before 
his  audieoce"  things  new  and  old,"  and  "rightly 
dtvided,"  into  small  morsels  sometimes  the  wotd  of 
Vulh.  His  words,  his  actions  his  eoooteosnce,  are, 
os  it  were  life  or  death,  unto  the  tender  hearts  before 
bin. 

is  it  Mi  then  of  vast  importance,  that  the  teacher 
•f  children  should  be  so  provided  for,  that  he  may, 
without  anything  to  distract  his  mind,  or  impair  his 
energy  of  body  or  intellect,  pursue  his  avocations  "  as 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  !" 

Westminster  West,  Jo*.  Gih,  1849.  L. 

Washington  County  Educational  IssooiatioiL 

The  first  annu.l  meeting  of  the  Washington  Coun- 
ty Edjtcatiooal  Association  was  hsld  at  Moalpelier 
on  the  4th  of  January. 

An  Essay  was  read  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  How* 
nrd  of  Tbetfcrd,  delivered  an  address.  The  question, 
»•  Ought  books  to  be  used,  either  by  teachers  or  pu- 
pils, in  time  of  recitation !"  was  discussed. 


The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted : — 
Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  office  of  County  Su- 
perintendent of  such  importance  in  the  regulations  o( 
our  schools,  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  with- 
out essential  injury  to  community. 

Whereas,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Teach- 
ers in  our  Common  Schools,  are  very  great  and  re- 
quire much  preparation  to  meet  their  claims ;  and 
whereas  Teachers'  Institutes  are  among  the  impor- 
tant and  raoTe  efficient  means  of  acquiring  such  prep- 
aration ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  satisfied  that  the 
Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  could  confer  no 
greater  favor  upon  our  Common  Schools,  than  by 
making  suitable  provision  for  establishing  and  support* 
ing  Teachers'  Institutes. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  increasing  confidence  in 
the  usefulness  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  see  the  time,  when  none  but  such  as  have  had 
the  advantages  of  these,  or  equivalent  special  prepa- 
ration, elsewhere,  will  bo  employed  as  Teachers  in 
our  Schools. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Waterbury  on 
the  7th  of  June  next ;  for  which  occasion  the  follow- 
ing subjects  aro  assigned  : 

For  Essays — 1.  Extent  of  Teachers'  government 
and  authority,  as  to  manner  and  time  when  it  com- 
mences and  ceases.  9.  The  claims  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes. 

For  Discussion — Do  select  schools  tend  to  advance 
the  general  education  of  the  people  1 

President,  Rev.  E.  J.  Scott;  Secretary,  Geo. 
Nicho.lt,  Northfield. 


Chittenden  Co.  Teachers  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  Chittenden  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Milton  on  the  11th  inst.  F.  B. 
Wheeler,  President,  A.  P.  Sherman,  Secretary. — 
Among  the  business  transacted  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  Resolutions  :— 

Resolved,  That  the  general  encouragement  now 
given  to  irresponsible  Select  Schools  in  this  common- 
wealth is  very  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
Common  Schools. 

Resolved,  That  more  importance  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  location,  construction,  finish,  heating, 
ventilation  and  furnituro  of  school  houses  than,  it  ap- 
pears most  of  our  population  imagine. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  Teachers  Associa- 
tions are  calculated  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  im- 
piovnment  of  our  Common  Schools  and  that  they 
should  be  sustained. 

Resolved.  That  in  the  examination  and  employ- 
ment of  Teachers'  especial  regard  should  be  had  to 
their  moral  qualifications. 

Resolved,  That  as  members  of  the  Chittenden 
County  Teachers'  Association,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
make  all  the  efforts  in  our  power  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  Common  School  instruction,  and  that  we  cor- 
dially extend  our  invitations  to  those  teachers,  in  this 
county  and  elsewhere,  who  are  making  like  exertions, 
to  unite  with  us  in  this  great  cause. 

Risohcd,   That  we  believe  that  our  County  tnd 
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town  Superintendents  may  do  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Common  School  education,  by  making  the 
examinations  of  teachers  more  ligid  end  thorough 
than  they  have  for  years  past. 


Duties  of  Pupils. 

1.  Scholars  should  be  constant  in  their  attendance 
at  school. 

2.  They  should  always  endeavor  to  be  at  school  in 
season. 

3.  They  should  have  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  school.  , 

4.  Tbey  should  be  studious,  and  improve  all  their 
time  to  the  best  possible  advantage 

5.  Tbey  should  be  honest  in  regard  to  their  lessons. 
G.  They  should  be  neat  and  orderly  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance  and  habits. 

7.  They  should  avoido  the  use  of  profane  and  im- 
proper language. 

8.  They  should  always  sneak  and  act  the  truth. 

0.  They  should  be  kind  and  pleasant  to  their  com* 
pa  Dions,  and  to  all  with  whom  they  have  intercourse. 

10.  Their  deportment  in  the  street,  and  elsewhere, 
should  he  orderly  and  becoming. 

11.  They  should  love  God  and  keep  bis  command- 
ments.— Hon.  H.  Barnard. 


Tie  Spirit  of  Improvement 
The  spirit  of  improvement  thoroughly  awake  in  a 
family  is  an  inestimable  blessing.  Not  only  upon  its 
members  is  its  influence  precious  beyond  aH  price ; 
but  it  is  a  diffusive  spirit,  and  will  awaken  everything 
good  that  comes  within  its  sphere.  The  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Buxton  to  the 
Gurney  family  beautifully  illustrates  this : 

44  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Buxton  left  school,  an  over- 
grown, rough,  and  in  everything  but  his  sports,  an 
idle  boy.  He  is  described  as  spending  whole  days 
when  no  better  amusement  offered,  riding  about  the 
lanes  on  his  pony,  with  some  amusing  book  in  his 
hands,  while  graver  studies  wero  laid  aside.  The 
reproof  and  ridicule  of  his  friends  served  only  to  an- 
noy him,  and  might  have  been  of  serious  and  perma- 
nent injury  to  his  character  but  for  a  fortunate  con- 
nection which  he  at  this  time  formed.  The  Gurney 
family  of  Earl  ham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  was  distantly 
related  to  his  own,  and  with  John,  the  elder  son, 
he  had  before  this  period  become  acquainted.  Thith- 
er he  went  on  a  visit,  and  from  this  moment  is  dated 
the  developement  of  the  better  part  of  bis  character. 
Mr.  Gurney's  family  consisted  of  eleven  children, 
some  of  them  singularly  endowed  by  nature,  and  all 
of  cultivated  and  refined  minds,  and  busilj  occupied 
in  the  work  of  self-education.  Joseph,  John,  Samuel, 
and  Elizabeth  Gurney— afterward  Mrs.  JVy— were 
among  the  ornaments  of  this  circle.  Into  it  young 
Buxton  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  the  example  and 
encouragement  of  his  new  friends  soon  awakened  all 
the  fine  powers  of  his  mind  which  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant,  aroused  in  him  a  tasie  for  literary  pursuits 
and  a  love  of  study,  and  exercised  no  less  a  healthy 
influence  upon  his  manner  and  disposition.  The 
friendship  which  thus  sprang  op  among  the  young 


people,  gave  the  direction  to  all  his  aAer  life,  and  ri- 
pened not  long  afterwards  into  a  nearer  and  warmer 
relationship.  44  My  visit  here,"  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother, 44  has  completely  answered.  I  have 
spent  two  months  ss  happily  as  possible  ;  I  have 
learned  as  much  (though  in  a  different  manner,)  as  I 
should  at  Coloe,  and  have  got  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  most  agreeable  family  in  the  world."  And 
many  years  after,  in  referring  to  this  visit  he  says  : 
44 1  know  no  blessing  of  a  temporal  nature  (and  it 
is  not  only  temporal)  for  which  1  ought  to  render 
so  many  thanks  as  my  connection  with  the  Earlham 
family.  It  has  given  a  color  to  my  life.  Its  influ- 
ence was  most  positive  and  pregnant  with  good,  at 
that  critical  period  between  school  and  manhood. 
They  were  eager  for  improvement — I  caught  the  in- 
fection. I  was  resolved  to  please  them,  and  in  tho 
College  of  Dublin,  at  a  distance  from  all  my  friends, 
and  all  control,  their  influence,  and  the  desire  to  please 
them,  kept  mo  hard  at  my  books,  and  sweetened  the 
toil  they  gave." 

Yes — once  within  the  charmed  circle  of  a  family 
busy  in  the  work  of  self-education,  and  Buxton  at 
once  became  a  man. 


The  human  eye  has  a  mirror  on  which  objects  are 
reflected,  and  a  nerve  by  which  these  reflections  are 
conveyed  to  the  brain.  Now  when  the  eye  is  too 
convex,  we  nsc  glasses  to  correct  the  fault.  But  as 
birds  cannot  get  them,  Providence  has  given  them 
tho  power  of  contracting  the  eye,  of  making  it  more 
convex,  so  as  to  see  the  specks  which  float  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  also  of  flattening  the  eye,  to  see  a 
great  distance.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  a  film, 
which  can  be  suddenly  thrown  over  the  eye  to  pro- 
tect it ;  because  at  the  velocity  with  which  they  fly, 
and  with  the  delicate  texture  of  their  eye.  the  least 
speck  of  dust  would  act  upon  it  as  a  penknife  thrust 
into  the  human  eye,  This  film  in  the  horse's  eye,  ia 
called  the  44  haw,"  or  third  eye  lid k  and  if  you  will 
watch  closely,  you  may  see  U  descend  and  tetura 
with  electric  velocity. 


School  Ilocsts.  A  neat,  clean,  fresh-aired,  sweet, 
cheerful,  well-arranged,  and  well  situated  house,  ex- 
ercises a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  influence  over 
ils  inmates,  and  makes  the  members  of  a  school  peace- 
able, and  considerate  of  the  feelings  and  hapiness  of 
each  ether ;  the  connexion  is  obvious  between  the 
state  of  mind  thus  produced,  and  the  habits  of  respect 
for  others,  and  those  higher  duties  and  obligations 
which  no  law  can  enforce. 


A  parochial  teacher,  who  delights  to  calling  forth 
the  thinking  powers  of  his  pupils,  lately  asked  s> 
member  of  one  of  his  youngest  classes  to  give  him 
an  example  of  a  verb.  44  Man,"  replied  the  boy 
quite  readily.  44  How  so,  my  child!"  enquired  his 
master.  41  Because,"  said  the  Utile  philosopher, 44  % 
verb  expresses  being,  doing,  or  tvfftring ;  and  if 
that  be  true,  man  is  the  greatest  verb  I  know,  for  he 
unites  the  whole  three." 
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Parents  and  Teachers. 


PRAY,  CONSIDEB  THIS  SHORT  EXTRACT. 

What  we  are  about  to  copy  is  from  an  Address  to 
Teachers.  Perhaps  after  reading  it,  some  may  doubt 
w  hether  it  comes  home  to  them  or  to  Parents.  Cer- 
tainly, wo  could  name  the  place,  and  we  doubt  not 
many  of  our  readers  could,  where  the  case  of  the 
teacher  is  well  described  in  the  concluding  sentence. 
But  even  then,  let  him  tug.  It  is  worth  an  effort  for 
years  to  revolutionize  such  a  place.  The  author  is 
the  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 


EXTRACT. 
The  teacher's  duties  are  not  confined  to  the  school- 
room.   He  has  duties,  almost  as  important,  out  of  it, 
as  in  it.    It  has  been  well  said  respecting  clergymen, 
that  the  relation  and  the  intercourse,  which  they  hold 
with  their  people  during  the  six  week-days,  deter- 
mines the  question,  whether  or  not  they  shall  do  them 
any  good  on  the  seventh.    And  (he  relation  which  the 
teacher  holds  to  the  parents  in  the  district,  goes  far 
towards  measuring  the  usefulness  he  can  confer  opon 
their  children  in  the  school.    During  the  very  first 
weeks  of  the  school,  there  should  not  only  bo  a  good 
undemanding,  but  a  friendly  intercourse,  established 
between  I  he  teacher  and  the  parents.    This,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  to  proffer.     Their  wellare  and  the 
welfare  of  their  children  require  it.    Common  hospi- 
tality requires  it.    Is  it  not  barbarian,  to  allow  any 
man,  who  is  fit  to  keep  a  school,  to  come  into  a  district 
and  remain  there  for  months,  without  any  tender  of 
civilities  to  him?    The  parents,  then,  should  seek  ac- 
quainiance  and  proffer  hospitality.    But  if  they  are 
neglectful  of  this  obvious  duty  of  common  politeness, 
still  the  teacher  is  not  to  keep  his  term  through  in  ig- 
norance  of  the  people  among  whom  ho  lives.  He 
has  a  right,  always,  to  call  upon  the  prudential  com- 
mittee-man.    Through  him  he  may  seek  acquain- 
tance with  others,  making  himself  interesting  to  them 
by  inquiring  into  the  progress  of  their  children,  com- 
mending their  conduct  when  it  is  commendable,  ask- 
ing advice  and  assistance  in  correcting  them,  when  it 
ia  not.    Parents  love  to  have  their  children  the  themo 
of  conversation.    Some  of  them  wonld  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  thanksgiving  dinner,  lo  enjoy  that  luxury. 
When  a  stranger  evinces  a  sincere,  generous,  disin- 
terested interest  in  the  welfare  of  children,  there  are 
(em  hearts  so  selfish,  as  not  to  throw  open  their  iron 
doors,  and  bid  him  a  hearty  welcome.    The  teacher 
can  approach  the  parents  through  this  avenue.  Many 
occasions  will  occur  wheo  the  teacher  and  parents 
will  be  thrown,  as  by  chance,  into  each  other's  pres- 
ence,—in  the  street,  at  the  meeting,  at  a  friend's 
house,  or  elsewhere.    The  teacher  must  seixo  upon 
these  occasions,  show  that  ho  is  interested  in  his 
work,  listen  to  their  wonderful  stories  about  the 
prodigies  they  eend  to  school,  stay  by  them,  walk 
with  them,  do  any  xWwS  but  dnnk  or  Wo,  to  pro- 
long  the  interview  and  excite  their  interest  in  the 
school.    This  is  a  great  affair,  and  worthy  of  great 

toil  mhw  school;  week  after  week,  if  we  may  Z 


a  sailor  s  phrase,  to  pull  at  the  rope,  but  what  a  dif. 
ference  it  would  make  in  the  draught,  should  every 
parent  in  the  district  take  hold  and  pull  with  him. 
Were  all  to  take  hold  with  him  as  one  man,  how 
easily,  as  well  as  swiftly,  could  they  raise  up  the 
children  out  of  the  dark  depths  of  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. But  what  can  one  poor  teacher  do,  tagging 
alone,  if  half  the  parents  pull  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
rope,  or,  in  their  listlessness,  jump  on  to  increase  the 
weight  to  be  raised. 


Something  Cheap. 

BY    CHARLES  SWAIN. 

There 's  not  a  cheaper  thing  on  earth, 

Nor  one  yet  half  so  dear; 
'Tis  worth  more  than  distinguished  birth, 

Or  thousands  gained  a  year ; 
It  lends  the  day  a  new  delight; 

'Tis  virtue's  firmest  shield, 
And  adds  more  beauty  to  the  night 

Than  all  the  stars  may  yield. 


It  makelh  poverty  content, 

To  sorrow  whispers  peace  ; 
It  is  a  gift  from  heaven  that 's  sent 

For  mortals  to  increase. 
It  meets  you  with  a  smile  at 

It  lulls  you  to  repose  ; 
A  flower  for  peer  and  peasant  uu. 

An  everlasting  rose. 

A  charm  lo  banish  grief  away, 

To  snatch  the  frown  from  care ; 
Turn  tears  to  smiles,  make  dullness  gay — 

Spread  gladness  every  where  ; 
And  yet  'tis  cheap  as  summer's  dew. 

That  gems  the  lily's  breast — 
A  talisman  for  love  as  true 

As  ever  man  possessed. 

As  smiles  the  rainbow  through  the  c 

When  threatening  stotm  begins; 
As  music  mid  the  tempest  loud, 

That  still  its  sweet  way  wins  ; 
As  springs  an  arch  across  the  tide, 

Where  waves  conflicting  foam, 
So  comes  this  seraph  to  oar  side, 

This  angel  of  our  home. 

What  may  this  wondrous  spirit  be, 

With  power  unheard  before — 
This  charm — this  bright  divinity  t 

Good  tempkr  ! — nothing  more! 
Good  temper  !  nothing  more  ! 

That  woman  homeward  brings ; 
And  can  the  poorest  peasant  lift 

To  bliss,  unknown  to  kings. 


There  is  a  form  called  the  "  solid  of  least  resis- 
tance," which  mathematicians  studied  for  many  years 
to  discover ;  and  when  they  had  discovered  it,  they 
found  they  had  the  form  of  a  fishes  head  ! 


It  is  a  waste  of  time  lo  complain  of  other  people's 
faults.   The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  mend  our  own. 


Ho  who,  even  by  a  look,  sanctions  iu  his  son  any 
disrespect  towards  his  teacher,  dishonois  his  own 
immediate  representative,  and  gives  tu  his  child  a 
powerful  lesson  in  outlawry. 
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Per  *•  Vermont  AgrlottltnriM. 

Facts  in  Chemistry. 

The  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  affords  a  study 
of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  intelligent  creature.  The  perfect 
order  and  system,  the  nice  balancing  of  different  prop* 
ertics  and  principles,  and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  and  of  all  things  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  which  is  every  where  ex- 
hibited, is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  admiration 
and  astonishment.  In  whichever  way  we  turn,  the 
same  order  and  perfection  meets  our  observation,  and 
the  more  we  examine,  the  more  we  admire.  The  in- 
tricate  machinery,  the  delicate  organization  of  our 
own  bodies,  would  afford  a  study  for  years.  The  air 
that  we  breathe,  the  various  forma  of  animal  life,  the 
vegetable  creation,  the  physical  character  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit,  the  countless  worlds  and  systems  which 
are  all  flying  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
through  the  fields  of  ether,  while  each  is  bound  in  its 
own  orbit,  yet  performing  its  part  in  the  intricate 
maze  *,  are  all  subjects  worthy  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  capable  of  affording  the  moat  refined  satis- 
faction. 

The  air  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  is  so 
essential  to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  is  composed  of 
different  substances,  but  the  quantity  of  each  cannot 
be  materially  varied  without  producing  the  most  dis- 
astrous effects.  It  is  principally  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  azotic  gas  or  nitrogen.  In  100  parts  of  air,  21 
parts  are  oxygen,  which  is  the  souce  of  life  and  heat 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  79  parts 
arc  nitrogen.  Should  these  proportions  be  varied,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  larger,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  universal  combustion,  and  the 
whole  world  would  be  enveloped  in  flames ;  but 
should  the  azote  preponderate  in  a  groater  proportion 
the  vital  principle  would  become  extinct,  and  all  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  would  languish  and  die.  Be- 
tides these  chief  ingredients  the  air  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia,  vapor,  and  about  one  tonth  of 
ono  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Although  invisible 
to  us  these  gases  are  as  much  composed  of  particles 
of  matter  as  the  hardest  rock,  and  in  the  work- boose 
of  natnre  these  particles  are  seized  and  converted  into 
vegetables  and  animals,  and  they  in  turn,  when  life 
has  become  extinct,  are  gradually  dissolved  into  gases 
and  returned  to  the  air. 

.  United  with  these  gases  in  organized  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  are  a  small  amount  of  mineral  substances, 
derived  from  the  earth  ;  but  all  that  is  thus  derived 
from  the  earth  is  comprised  in  the  ashes  which  re- 
main after  combustion.  A  piece  of  pine  wood  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds,  if  burned  would  almost  entirely  dis- 
appear. Only  about  half  a  pound  of  ashes  would  re- 
maio.  and  all  the  rest  would  be  returned  to  the  at- 
Biosphere.  The  994  pounds  thus  returned  to  the  air 
consists  wholly  of  four  substances,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hytitogen,  and  carbon.  Now  these  four  substances 
differently  united,  constitute  the  food  of  plants,  and 


|  are  again  constructed  into  vegetable  forms.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen  as  has  been  said,  form  air,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  form  water,  oxygon  and  carbon  form  car* 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  form  am- 
monia. Man  feasts  himself  on  a  thousand  daioty  va- 
rieties of  food,  but  vegetables  ask  for  only  three  of 
these  compounds,  viz :  water,  carbonic  acxd  gas,  and 
ammonia,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  earthy  or  min« 
cral  substances,  which  as  before  mentioned  remain 
as  ashes  after  combustion  or  decay.  The  greater  pro- 
portion or  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  vegetables  is  car- 
bon, and  it  is  singular  that  eo  small  a  constituent  part 
of  the  atmosphere,  only  a  1000th  part  should  be  so 
selected  and  appropriated  by  plants  as  to  constitute 
nearly  one  half  of  all  vegetable  substances  on  the 
globe.  If  wood  is  covered  up  from  the  air  and  igni- 
ted as  in  a  coal- pit,  all  the  water,  oxygen  and  ammo- 
nia is  expelled,  and  the  carbon  remains  alone  in  the 
shape  of  coal.  Charcoal  is  pure  carbon  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  earthy  substances  which  constitute  the 
ash.  When  charcoal  is  burned,  the  carbon  unites 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  again,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  so  often  proves  fatal  to  those 
who  heat  their  sleeping  rooms  with  charcoal. 

Ammonia  is  another  article  taken  up  by  the  plant, 
and  this  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  seed. 
It  exists  in  the  blossom  and  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  and 
in  the  wood  as  albumen.  Jt  also  forms  gluten  which 
is  the  nutritious  parts  of  all  the  cereal  grains,  as  well 
as  of  the  root  crop.  In  short  a  plant  may  grow  with- 
out ammonia,  but  it  cannot  produce  seed  or  fruit.  This 
substance  unites  readily  with  w  ater,  and  spirits  of 
hartshorn  is  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  combines  readily  with  ammoniaca]  gas, 
and  produces  a  solid  substance,  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  the  common  smelling  salts  of  the  druggist. 
Now  the  principal  benefit  of  manures  is  to  supply  this 
all  essential  article  of  food  to  the  growing  plant.  By 
the  decay  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  ammonia, 
is  formed  in  large  quantities.  The  live  vegetable 
sucks  it  up  in  its  roots  or  absorbs  it  in  its  leavi>,  md 
thus  adds  to  its  growth.  It  seizes  the  little  particles 
and  converts  them  into  the  elements  of  the  plant.  It 
is  plain  then  that  manure  should  be  so  protected  that 
the  ammonia  may  not  all  escape  into  the  air.  If  it  is 
covered  with  loam  or  muck,  the  ammonia  will  rise  up 
into  the  muck  or  loam  as  the  manure  decomposes,  and 
render  that  covering,  also,  good  manure.  The  yards 
also  may  be  covered  with  these  substances,  and  the 
ammonia  contained  in  the  liquid  parts  of  manure  would 
also  be  absorbed  and  saved. 

Now  let  the  young  farmer  remember  a  few  facts  in 
chemistry  and  we  will  at  a  future  time  bring  up  a  few 
other  facts. 

First.  All  the  parts  of  plants  which  do  not  re- 
main as  ashes  after  combustion,  are  composed  of  four 
substances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon. 
The  plant,  w  hen  perfectly  dry,  is  composed  of  about 
one  half  carbon,  something  more  than  one  third  of  ox- 
ygen, about  5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  24  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen, — lire  remainder  of  the  plant  being  earthy 
substances  forming  ashes  ;  though  these  proportions 
vary  in  different  plants. 
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Second.  These  four  substance  are  usually  com- 
bined to  fit  them  for  food  of  plants  as  we  combine 
Indian  and  rye  meal  to  make  bread  ;  and  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  food  are  formed  which  are  all  the  plant 
needs  or  will  take.  First,  carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  of 
carbon  and  oxygen.  Second,  water,  formed  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  Third,  ammonia,  formed  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen.  Aoricola. 

Addison  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Addison  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  at  Middlebury,  Jan.  18.— 
For  the  ensuing  year  Hon.  Elias  Bottom  is  Presided, 
E.  W.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  Secretary,  H.  Hany  Goodrich, 
Treasurer. 

Funds  from  membets,  $209.   The  following  gen- 
tlomen  wore  appointed  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  in  October  next 
Solomon  W.  Jewett,  Hcory  C.  Hunt, 

Silas  H.  Jonison,  Stephen  Burroughs, 

John  M.  Weeks,  Albert  Chapman. 

Tho  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Field  Crops  is  so 
good  that  we  copy  it  entire  :— 

REPORT. 

Your  Committee  on  Field  Crops  would  say  that 
the  applicants  for  premiums  do  not  genet  ally  under- 
stand the  terms  on  which  they  are  allowed;  for 
there  are  but  few  of  the  specifications  full  enough  to 
entitle  them  to  a  premium.  Some  are  deficient  in 
their  statement  certified,  others  in  samples,  and  oth- 
ers in  hating  a  sample  but  no  specification.  None 
aro  as  full  and  explicit  as  they  should  be,  and  others 
might  derive  that  benefit  from  their  experience  which 
was  intended  by  your  society.  The  premiums  are 
awarded  as  follows : 

WINTER  WHEAT. 

Best  Acre,  45  bushels  and  20  qts.,  to  Mr.  Eli- 
jah Grovenor,  Brid port,  $5,00 

2nd  best  do.,  3GJ  bush.,  James  Hamilton, 
Bridport,  4,00 

3d  best  do.,  33  bush,  and  2  qts.,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Baldwin,  Whiting,  3,00 

SPRING  WHSAT. 

Best  acre,  39  bush,  to  Mr.  Martin  Cowles,  New 

Haven,  5,00 
2d  best  do.  40  bush,  and  23  qts.,  Mr.  Allen 

Smith,  Addison,  •  4,00 
Had  Mr.  Smith's  wheal  been  as  free  from  foursub- 
stanccs  as  Mr.  Co  ale's,  and  the  amount  the  same,  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  first  premium.— 
There  were  no  other  applicants  whose  specifications 
camo  within  tho  spirit  of  the  rules  of  the  Managers 
in  tho  opinion  of  your  committee,  to  entitle  them  to  a 
premium. 

Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  presented  a 
statement  of  40j  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  49  of  peas, 
and  113  of  corn  per  acre,  all  of  which  would  have 
been  entitled  to  a  premium,  if  he  had  complied  in 
presenting  the  committee  with  evidence  and  samples. 
But  they  would  congratulate  him  on  his  successful 
husbandry  which  is  worthy  the  emulation  of  others. 
Also,  Mr.  Reuben  Wheeler,  of  Ferriaburg, 


statements  and  samples  of  five  different  crops,  but 
neglected  to  produce  evidence,  together  with  Mr. 
Allen  Smith  of  Addison,  who  was  deficient  in  defi- 
ning the  manner  of  cultivating  the  crops  which  be 
presented. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  importance 
of  changing  your  seed,  and  if  possible  procuring  it 
fiom  the  north  instead  of  the  south,  and  using  none 
but  good  plump  seed.  It  is  very  essential  that  wheat 
should  be  soaked  in  strong  brine  of  salt  foi  twelve 
hours,  dried  with  lime,  and  sown  as  soon  as  possible 
if  you  expect  your  crop  to  be  free  from  smut.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  it  will 
always  prevent  it,  but  it  is  a  preventive.  Your 
committee  would  suggest  to  those  who  iolend  sowing 
winter  grain,  and  whose  soil  is  not  in  so  high  a  slate 
of  cultivation  as  desirable,  whether  you  would  not 
find  it  to  be  a  better  course,  to  plow  your  lands  in  the 
gpring,  as  soon  as  other  business  will  permit,  and  sow 
buckwheat,  oats  or  rye,  to  be  turned  under  just  before 
putting  in  your  seed,  and  well  rolled  just  before  and 
after  harrowing.  By  adopting  this  course,  you  con* 
vey  hack  to  the  soil  all  the  nourishment  the  plants  de- 
rived from  it  during  their  growth,  besides  what  tbey 
received  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  believed  to 
be  no  small  amount,  and  at  a  less  expense  than  of 
applying  manure,  and  far  preferable  to  tho  old  method 
of  summer  fallowing.  There  does  occur,  every  year, 
a  loss  to  the  farmer,  by  not  having  his  land  properly 
laid  into  beds  of  suitable  width,  and  in  neglecting  to 
have  them  well  protected  by  furrows,  that  no  water 
may  stand  upon  the  plants,  or  the  soil  be  too  wet ; — 
for  when  it  is  dry,  then  it  will  perfect  its  seed  first, 
and  U  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  tust  as  on  moist  laud. 
It  may  be  said  there  is  an  objectiou  to  having  land 
plowed  into  beds  when  you  intend  it  for  mowing. 
Your  committee  would  answer  this  objection  by 
plowing  in  August,  after  the  crop  is  taken  off,  as 
level  as  possible,  and  stock  now  with  grass  seed.  By 
so  doiug,  you  imitate  nature's  course,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  less  seed  would  be  lost  than  in  seeding  in 
the  spring. 

We  feel  confident  in  sayiog  that  if  those  who  plant 
corn  would  plant  less,  by  ooe  third,  or  one  half,  and 
bestow  tho  same  amount  of  labor  and  manure  upon  it, 
they  would  find  it  to  be  a  more  profitable  crop.— 
Were  you  to  manure  liberally,  (and  it  is  raiely  yon 
do  too  much)  and  apply  thorough  tillage  to  your  land, 
the  yield  might  be  sixty  or  seventy  bushels  per  acre, 
whereas  at  the  present  time,  it  does  not  exced  thirty- 
five  or  forty,  and  the  saying  that  my  land  is  becoming 
too  weedy,  sod  must  be  stocked  down,  would  become 
obsolete. 

The  cultivation  of  roots  of  some  kind  to  a  greater 
extent  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  since  the  potato  crop  has 
become  so  uncertain.  Previous  to  the  potato  being 
diseased,  large  quantities  were  raised  for  fattening 
boss  and  feeding  to  other  stock.  But  of  late  yoor 
oorn  crib  has  suffered  to  supply  the  deficiency.  May 
there  not  be  found  a  substitute  by  growing  carrots 
and  sugar  beets  1  Horses  do  well  on  carrots  and  hay ; 
bogs  on  sugar  beets,  and  most  kinds  of  farm  stock 
will  eat  both.  Digitized  by  GooqI< 
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It  is  generally  admitted,  that  stock  do  better  and 
are  leas  liable  to  disease  during  the  winter,  when  fed 
daily  or  weekly  upon  roots,  than  on  hay  alone. 

There  may  be  safely  grown  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  of  carrots  and  sugar  beets  per  acre,  and  at 
leas  expense  per  bushel  than  potatoes.  We  have 
omitted  the  applicants'  mode  of  producing  their  crops, 
with  the  request  that  they  may  be  printed,  wbicb  is 
respectfully  submitted  by 

Q.  C.  Rich,  for  Committee. 


Field  Crops  in  Washington  County. 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  Report  of  Field 
Crops,  made  to  the  Washington  County  Agricultutal 
Society,  at  its  last  meeting.     Hon.  Jacob  Scott, 
Chairman. 

EXTRACTS. 

Wheat.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
John  Robinson  of  Calais. 

Raised  on  a  piece  of  hard  wood  land,  cleared  for  a 
pasture.  Timber  burnt  upon  the  land,  and  the  ashes 
from  the  heaps  carefully  spread  over  the  ground. 

The  wheat  was  of  the  Black  Sea  kind— sowed  the 
22d  day  of  May,  1J  bushels  to  the  acre.  Seed  wash- 
ed, brined,  and  limed.  Amount  raised,  28  bushels 
and  20  quarts. 

From  the  above  statement,  there  are  two  important 
facts  derived  :  1st.  The  value  of  ashes  as  manure 
to  our  grain  crops ;  2nd.  The  importance  of  thor- 
oughly preparing  the  seed  before  sowing.  Every 
farmer  who  has  cleared  new  land  is  aware,  that  on 
every  place  where  a  heap  has  been  burned  and  the 
ashes  suffered  to  remain  without  spreading,  the  growth 
is  so  luxuriant  and  heavy,  that  the  crop  is  destroyed. 
No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  only,  that  ashes  are 
the  most  valuable  manure,  to  most  of  our  grain  crops, 
lhat  can  be  used.  2nd.  The  importance  of  having 
the  best  seed,  and  that  seed  well  prepared  by  the  ap- 
plication of  brine  and  lime,  which  by  the  way,  (both 
act  as  a  manure,)  has  been  often  neglected  by  our 
farmers ! 

Corn.  On  the  best  acre  of  corn,  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  Lorenzo  Gray  at  Montpclier. 

Land  plowed  or  mowed  for  40  years.  1847  pas- 
tured till  October,  when  it  was  broken  up.  Plowed 
4  inches  deep.  In  May,  31  loads  of  manure  was 
spread  broad-cast,  and  well  hart  owed  and  fuirowed. 
One  half  was  manured  in  the  hill  from  the  hog-sty. 
Rows  43  inches  apart — hills  32  inches  apart — planted 
the  17th,  16th  and  20th  of  May,  5  kernels  in  the  hill. 
After  the  second  hoeing,  an  application  of  75  pounds 
of  plaster  was  made  to  that  part  manured  with  green 


manure. 

Amount  of  crop  90  bushels.  Expense  of  cultiva- 
tion estimated  as  follows : 


Plowing, 

$1  50 

Manuring, 

2  25 

Planting, 

125 

Hoeing, 

2  25 

Plaster  and  application, 

75 

Harvesting, 

4  00 

Preparing  the  land, 

175 

Total  expense, 

$  13  75 

Value  of  the  crop — corn  at  07  cents  per 


bushel,  $G0  39 

Three  loads  of  pumpkins,  3  00 

Four  tons  of  fodder,  12  40 

Total,  $75  88 

Subtracting  expenses,  $  13  75 


Leaving,  $0213 


The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  not  set  down  high  enough,  and  the  val- 
ue of  the  manure  is  not  brought  in  as  it  should  be, 
nor  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land.  All  of 
which  would  probably  reduce  the  profit  to  fifty  dol- 
lars or  less. 

The  secctod  premium  was  awarded  to  Henry  Nutt 
of  Montpelier — land  broken  up  in  the  fall,  7  inches 
deep — harrowed  iu  the  spring ;  33  loads  of  manure 
spread  broad  cast,  with  600  pounds  of  plaster  well 
mixed.  Seed,  small  eight  rowed  kind.  After  the 
first  hoeing  an  application  of  ashes,  lime  and  plaster 
was  made  at  the  rate  often  bushels  to  the  acre. 

On  the  best  acre  of  potatoes,  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  Levi  Robinson  of  Calais. 

Land  new — Seed  large  round  pinkeyes — cut  once 
— One  piece  in  a  hill — amount  raised,  289  bushels 
and  3  pecks  to  the  acre — planted  the  last  of  May — 
not  hoed — weeds  pulled. 

2d  Best  to  David  Frenoh  of  Barre.  Land  broke  in 
the  fall  of  '47,  harrowed  about  the  20th  of  April  and 
planted  ;  used  300  pounds  of  plaster.  Put  into  the 
bill  when  the  potatoes  were  planted,  used  15  bushels 
of  seed — dug  early  in  September.  Expense  of  culti- 
vation and  harvesting,  $30.  Land  had  been  mowed 
some  7  ot  8  years  before,  and  yielded  about  one  ton 
to  the  acre.    Amount  raised,  246$  bushels. 

The  kind  of  seed  used  was  Pinkeyes. 
Sold  100  bushels  of  Piokeycs  at  Montpe- 


lier for  $50  00 

146  bushels  at  50  cents  per  bushel ;  70  00 

Making,  2iXO 

Expense,  30  00 

Nett  profit  $90  00 


Your  committee,  after  a  full  examination  of  the 
application  for  premium  on  the  several  crops,  are 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  thor- 
ough system  of  manuring  and  cultivation  than  ever. 
Take,  for  instance,  any  of  the  above  crops,  upon 
which  premiums  have  been  awarded,  to  show  the 
fact  that  a  great  pan  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  un- 
paid, by  the  small  amount  of  the  crop  which  they  ob- 
tain. They  ate  also  convinced  of  the  fact,  lhat  our 
land  even  in  Vermont,  may  be  roado  to  yield  three 
times  the  amount  by  a  judicious  systematic  course 
being  adopted  in  plowing  aud  manuring. 

The  Receipts  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  last  year  amounted  to  about  $9,400  ;  of 
which  $6,272  is  put  to  tho  credit  of  the  Show  at 
Buffalo,  and  $700  was  given  by  the  Slate. 

Useful  employment  is  conducive  to  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. 
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From  the  Plow,  the  Laura  and  the  Anvil. 

Vermont  and  Maryland  Husbandry  Compared. 

In  the  preceding  number  we  expressed  the  appre- 
hension that  we  might  not  have  time  for  this  compari- 
son :  nor  can  we  make  it  now,  except  in  some  strong 
points  of  view,  which,  we  are  aware,  must  leave  it 
▼ery  incomplete.  Enough,  however,  may  be  sugges- 
ted to  tet  tho  reader  to  thinking ;  and  that,  let  os  tell 
him,  is  half  the  battle  gained  in  a  contest  between  er- 
ror and  tTUth.  In  fact,  the  great  difficulty,  according 
to  our  observation,  in  the  way  of  meliorating  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  American  farmer,  is  to  gel 
him  to  think  ?  If  you  could,  would  yon  see  him,  for 
example,  go  even  three  limes,  instead  of  three  thou- 
sand limes,  through  his  own  gate,  that  either  strikes 
the  ground  and  drags  before  it  reaches  halfway  to  the 
post,  or  else  falls  with  snch  farce  against  it  that  you 
may  hear  the  dreadful  concussion  a  mile  off*  Would 
too  see  him  losing  fifty  dollars  worth  of  time  in  a 
year  in  pulling  down  and  putting  up  bare,  to  sny 
nothing  of  occasional  destruction  to  his  crop  when 
they  arc  not  put  tip  1  Would  you  see  him  stooping 
to  the  pummel  of  his  saddle  for  seven  years  to  avoid 
a  limb  of  a  tree,  in  his  daily  ride,  that  one  stroke  of 
a  hatchet  would  remove  %  No;  yon  cannot  get  them  to 
think  f  But  enough  of  that.  Tho  two  StateB  that 
we  ate  going  to  compare,  in  some  points  of  view, 
differ  somewhat  in  size,  but  not  so  much  as  in  some 
other  things;  Maryland  having  11,000  square  miles, 
or  7,000,000  acres,  while  Vermont  has  but  8,000,  ac- 
cording to  Darby,  or  5,120,000  neres.  Now  see  the 
difference  in  their  agricultural  porsuits  and  economy, 
and  the  results  to  which  they  have  conducted  these 
two  old  sisters  of  the  Republic. 

In  Vermont  winter  lasts,  and  cattlo  and  sheep  are 
fed,  five  months  in  the  year,  sheen  at  a  cost  per  head 
per  annum,  as  we  have  often  been  told,  of  what  would 
actually  fetch  from  $  1  to  $  1  15  ;  while  in  Maryland 
they  are  rarely  if  ever  fed,  except  when  the  snow 
covers  the  ground,  (which  does  not  average  a  week 
in  a  year,)  when  they  have,  sratterai  on  the  snout, 
some  corn-blades,  or  perhaps  sheaf  oats.  And,  with 
all  these  disadvantages,  the  Vcrmonter  has  the  saga- 
city to  go  strong  upon  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  wool, 
and  hay,  nud  potatoes,  and  milk,  and  butter,  and 
cheese,  &c,  content  to  let  the  Marylander  heal  him 
in  horses,  (the  most  precarious  and  expensive  invest- 
ment thai  can  be  made  in  animal  flesh  or  power,)  and 
in  wheat  and  coin,  rye,  and  tobacco,  all  of  which  the 
earth  yields  hy  bushels  ami  pounds,  instead  of  tons; 
and  which,  at  Inst,  are  all  sold  away  off  the  farm, 
yielding  no  return  to  the  land  that  produced  ihcm. — 
Let  us  follow  the  comparison  mote  exactly  on  some 
points  indicative  of  ll.u  sources  that  go  to  produce  in- 
crease of  population,  and  political  power,  and  appre- 
ciation of  land,  and  the  contrary. 

Hor.c*.      C.Utle.  Sheep.       Wool.  lb.-. 

Vermont,     05,402    384,311    1,081,610  3,699,235 
Maryland,    92,520    255,714      257,922  488,201 
Potatoc?,        Hay,       Fulling  Woollen 
bushel*.         tons.         mills  factories. 
Vermont,      8,809,751    830,739       239  95 
Maryland,      1,030,433    100,08?        39  29 


Now,  what  is  the  lesson  in  the  political  economy  of 
tho  plow  that  this  viow  of  these  Stales  teaches?  Docs 
it  not  go  to  show  that  wiso  States,  when  not  made 
subservient  to  the  colonial  policy  of  other  countries 
by  the  subservient  policy  of  their  own,  will  keep  the 
loom  and  the  anvil  near  to  the  plow  !  where  nature, 
if  left  alone,  would  place  them  as  naturally  as  she 
places  the  country  mill  near  to  tho  coru-house.  And 
what,  reader,  is  the  effect  of  a  course  of  husbandry 
that  does  keep  them  together,  and  enables  tho  farmer 
to  consume  on  the  lands  the  products  of  tho  land  ? — 
Why,  tho  effect  is  just  this:  lhat,  as  here  we  see, 
Vermont  wearing  her  garments  of  snow  five  months 
in  the  year,  in  1700  begins  on  a  basis  population  of 
only  85,416,  and  runs  it  up  in  fifty  years  to  291,948  ; 
while  Maryland,  the  favored  of  Providence,  starting 
at  the  same  time  with  a  population  of  319,128,  has 
gone  in  the  same  period  up  to  only  470,000 — the  for- 
mer doubling  her  man  capital  more  than  three  times 
over,  tho  latter  not  half  doubling  hers  once  ! 

In  Vermont  their  manufactories  have  given  rise  to 
ten  towns  within  her  8,000  square  miles,  with  popu- 
lations ranging  from  2,000  to  10,000.  In  Maryland 
there  are  but  four  such  in  the  compass  of  11,000 
square  miles.  In  Vermont  the  farmer  sells  potatoes 
and  mutton,  in  Maryland  wheat  and  tobacco  !  wheat 
averaging  throughout  the  State  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  bushels ! 


So  says  the  veteran  J.  S.  Skinner,  at  whose  feet 
we  would  gladly  sit  to  take  lessons  upon  so  many  sub- 
jects connected  with  rural  industry.  But  alas  his  lifo 
has  been  spent  among  slaveholders,  and  even  ho  has 
apparently  failed  to  learn — certainly  he  fails  to  teach 
as  the  lesson  deserves— the  great  secret  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Vermont  and  Maryland.  The  soil  of 
Vermont  has  been  the  property  o(  no  slaveholder  and 
has  been  tilled  by  no  slave  since  she  became  a  Slate. 
We  thrive,  and  our  towns  become  populous,  not  be- 
cause of  our  limited  manufactories  chiefly,  but  be- 
cause each  one  cultivates  his  own  acres  with  his  own 
hands,  and  those  of  his  intelligent  and  vigorous  sons ; 
who  understand  so  well  the  hoto,  the  where,  and  tho 
when,  that  a  single  blow  by  one  of  them  will  bring  as 
much  to  pass  as  half  a  dozen  blows  by  a  Maryland 
slave. 


The  Fruit  Market 

A  letter  in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
dated  at  London,  Juno  10,  1848,  says:— 

"  The  fruit-trade  here  is  a  very  largo  one.  So 
much  so,  that  many  persons  devote  their  attendatieo 
exclusively  to  a  single  fruit ;  as  for  instance  in  tho 
cherry  orchards  of  Kents  ;  and  in  this  instance  the 
cherry  is  of  a  singular  kind,  (the  Kentish  cherry)  and 
that  a  sour,  thin,  poor  cherry,  only  fit  for  pies,  and 
never  introduced  into  desserts.  13y  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, all  preserves  from  foreign  countries,  into  which 
sugar  i3  introduced,  pay  a  very  heavy  tax— sixpence 
per  pound. 

"  Is  iherc  not  some  speculating,  ingenious  Yankee, 
who  has  the  desire  lo  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune 
for  himself  and  his  family,  by  introducing  American 
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apples,  in  some  mode  by  which  they  can  be  preserved 
for  table  use  in  England,  dating  the  winter,  without 
the  oae  of  sugar  ?  The  dried  apples— both  whole 
and  in  slices,  (duty  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
ewt.)  are  brought  from  the  Continent ;  and  ae  they 
are  introduced  year  after  year,  one  can  only  suppose 
that  the  importation  of  them  most  be  literati™.  It 
will,  however,  be  requisite  to  amid  the  great  fault  of 
all  Jonathan's  exports  ;  a  practical  belief  that  quanti- 
ty not  quality  is  the  one  thing  requisite  ;  and  that  if 
he  sends  a  mass  from  his  wharves  it  will  be  sufficient 
—regardless  alike  of  the  condition  in  which  it  may 
arrive,  and  of  the  probability  of  its  pleasing  the  eye 
of  the  purchaser. 

"  The  dried  apples  [whole]  from  the  continent  ar- 
rive in  beautiful  and  clean  baskets  of  wicker-work, 
containing  from  six  to  ten  pounds  ;  each  apple  chosen 
for  its  soundness,  and  the  whole  of  them  assorted  in 
sixes  and  ranged  in  rows,  with  all  the  neatness  of  a 
spinster's  work-box." 

■  We  have  been  told  of  the  sale  of  dried  apple  in 
Boston  at  a  shilling  a  pound.  The  apples  of  course 
were  good;  and  tiiny  were  neatly  sliced  for  drying, 
and  came  in  packages  that  recommended  the  taste  and 
neatness  of  the  curer. 

Slicing  is  a  neat  way  of  preparing  apples  to  dry, 
and  in  that  way  they  aro  more  easily  cooked  than 
when  in  quarters.  Another  neat  way  is  to  pare  the 
apple  and  then  remove  the  core  by  a  corer,  leaving 
the  body  of  the  fruit  whole.  Then  it  might,  when 
dried,  be  prettily  packed  as  above. 

In  Ohio,  fruit  is  sometimes  dried  for  market  in  a 
kiln  constructed  for  the  purpose.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  one,  and  of  the  work  it  does,  in 
the  Ohio  Cultivator  : — 

Tkemont,  Stark  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  9,  1848. 

Mr.  Bateham  . — A  short  time  ago  I  contemplated 
writing  to  you  for  information  through  the  Cultivator 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  constructing  a  kiln  or  dry-house 
for  drying  apples,  but  finding  there  would  not  be  time 
for  an  answer  to  be  obtained  before  I  should  need  to 
build  one,  1  immediately  went  to  work  to  devise  a 
plan  and  construct  a  house  according  to  my  own  no- 
tions, which  on  trial,  has  succeeded  entirely  beyond 
my  expectations  ;  and  a  number  of  my  neighbors  are 
pulling  down  their  old  log  dry-houses,  and  building 
new  ones  after  my  plan.  1  am  therefore  induced 
to  send  a  description  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Cultivator  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  would 
request  that  if  any  one  can  give  a  better  plan  he  will 
do  so. 

Thin  kiln  is  small  and  compact,  is  easily  managed, 
and  requires  less  fuel  for  the  work  performed  than 
any  other  style  of  kiln  1  ever  saw.  If  rightly  tended 
it  will  yield  six  bushels  of  dried  fruit  each  morning— 
(if  made  of  larger  size  of  course  the  quantity  will  be 
greater).  It  holds  eighteen  bushels  of  fresh  cut  fruit, 
and  only  requires  tho  fire  to  be  renewed  four  or  five 
times  in  the  24  hours  to  complete  the  drying ;  it  also 
dries  all  the  shelves  equally,  so  that  the  fruit  can  be 
all  taken  out  at  one  time. 

The  Plan  of  my  bouse  is  as  follows : — Dimensions, 
•ix  feet  by  ten  (outside  the  wall),  height  of  front  wall 
say  13  feet,  of  back  wall  10  feet,  with  a  shed  roof. 


The  furnace  is  15  inches  in  height  and  width,  and 
extends  fiom  the  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  end  wall 
the  length  of  the  house  inside,  [built  of  brick,  cover- 
ed with  flat  stones,  we  presume,— Ed.]  and  is  plas- 
tered li  niches  thick  on  top,  to  prevent  danger  of  fire 
from  cracks.  On  each  side  of  the  furnace  a  flue  re- 
turns (horizontally)  to  the  chimney,  which  is  carried 
up  inside  the  wall  directly  over  the  arch.  In  the  aide 
walls  of  the  bouse,  nine  pairs  of  cross-pieces,  of  2» 
by  3  ioch  scantling,  are  set  three  bricks  apart,  and  six 
inches  from  the  end  walls,  on  which  the  baskets  or 
drawers  are  to  slide.  In  the  upper  corner  of  each 
gable  end  wall  is  a  window  or  opening,  six  inches 
square,  to  let  the  steam  pass  oil.  Tho  walls  are 
plastered  ioside,  and  also  the  toof,  by  lathing  on  the 
under  side  oi  the  rafters.  The  doorway  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  wall,  and  is  five  feet  high  by  sev- 
en feet  wide  ;  or  rather  it  has  two  doors  of  3£  by  5 
feet.  In  froqt  of  the  doorway  the  cross-pieces  are 
moveable,  (resting  on  those  fixed  in  the  walls)  for  the 
convenience  of  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  draw- 
ers. The  drawers  or  baskets  are  four  feet  long  and 
two  wide,  so  that  each  tier  contains  four  baskets.— 
They  are  made  of  laths  li  inches  wide,  nailed  on 
three  cross-pieces  li  inches  square,  with  4d  nails. 
Outside  the  door  is  a  platform  to  stand  upon  when 
arranging  tho  fruit,  from  which  the  upper  shelf  can 
be  reached.  (If  thought  best,  tho  doorway  can  be 
made  the  full  height  of  the  range  of  shelves  ;  then 
you  have  a  complete  bureau  kiln,  with  every  dtawer 
accessible  from  the  outside.) 

The  Materials  required  for  this  house,  are  3500 
bricks,  12  bushels  lime  (nnslacked),  1000  lath,  252 
feet  (running  measure)  scantling,  500  shingles,  8  lbs 
4d  nails,  100  feet  plank  and  door-frame  stuff.  Tho 
whole  cost  in  this  place  is  only  25  or  30  dollars,  and 
any  faimer  of  common  ingenuity  can  do  all  the  work 
except  the  bricklaying. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Silas  H.  Gahd. 


Management  of  Houses.  We  have  no  domestic 
animal  among  us,  that  costs  us  so  much,  that  will  do  a. 
greater  variety  of  work,  or  that  is  so  mueh  abused, 
as  the  horse.  Like  his  master,  the  horse  is  compli- 
cated iu  his  structure,  and  liable  to  a  great  many  dis- 
eases ;  and  as  he  is  capable  of  being  made  to  exert  all 
his  powers  of  body  in  the  efforts  of  speed  or  severe 
labor,  nine  tenths  of  them  are  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life.  And  yet  by  care  and  attention,  by  kind  and  bu* 
mine  treatment  in  working  aod  feeding,  he  can  be 
made  to  endure  a  great  many  years,  active  and  strong. 
Mr.  Pell,  of  New  York,  has  given  some  excellent 
rules  for  the  management  of  horses,  which  weru  pub- 
lished in  tho  Transactions  of  tho  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Society.  Among  the  good  ideas  which  he 
there  advanced  he  observes:—"  Feed  them  in  winter 
on  a  variety  of  food,  sueli  as  oats,  ground  and  whole, 
bran,  strip  stuff,  l»eans,  peas,  turnips,  carrots,  pota- 
toes, and  parsnips,  occasionally  eteamed  separately 
and  together.  In  summer  keep  them  always  confined 
in  airy  stables,  and  feed  them  on  clover,  bruised 
grains,  green  corn  stalks,  cidor  pomace,  oil  cake,  hay, 
&c.    Be  particular  to  give  them  three  fourths  of  a 
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pound  of  salt  per  week  ;  occasionally  two  ounces  of 
sulphur,  and  frequently  two  onnces  of  wood  ashes. 

"By  good  keep  aod  judicious  management,  a  pair 
of  horses,  perfecty  sound  when  young,  will  last,  and 
labor  constantly,  twenty-five  years,  and  lo  the  end  re- 
tain their  spirits.  I  have  a  pair  of  bay  horses,"  he 
observes,  "  on  my  farm  that  are  now  twenty  years 
old,  during  which  time  they  have  never  been  at  pas- 
ture, and  have  worked  daily  ;  they  have  never  been 
incapacitated  for  work  by  lameness  or  disease  of  any 
kind,  and  have  always  been  perfectly  healthy."  He 
also  adds  that  he  has  "  another  pair  of  sorrels  that 
are  eighteen  years  old,  which  labor  daily,  and  will 
do  as  much  work  as  any  pair  of  six  years  old," 

The  above  statements  of  Mr.  Pell  are  worth  listen- 
ing to,  and  his  advice  should  be  followed.  Much  loss 
would  be  prevented,  and  much  suffering  to  a  faithful 
and  useful  animal  be  warded  off,  while  the  long-con- 
tinued powers  for  labor  would  amply  reward  the  ex- 
tra care  and  kindness  thus  bestowed,  even  if  the  vir- 
tue of  mercy  to  those  brutes  intrusted  to  our  protection 
were  not  taken  into  account. — Maine  Farmer. 


Maple  Sugar.  A  good  man  will  make  six  or  sev- 
en hundred  pounds  in  three  weeks.  The  man  that 
took  the  premium  at  Auburn  in  184D,  kept  all  ves- 
sels clean.  Ho  run  the  hot  sugar  into  conical  vessels, 
having  a  half  inch  hole,  plugged  at  bottom,  until  the 
sugar  was  thoroughly  hard ;  then  put  three  layers  of 
woolen  cloth  on  top,  and  poured  on  a  pint  of  water 
every  morning  for  three  weeks  in  succession.  The 
water  looked  like  brown  molasses,  and  the  sugar, 
when  done,  like  loaf  sugar.— New  England  Fanner. 

Rutland  County  Agricultural  Society. 

From  a  comparative  statement  by  the  Secretary  it 
appears  that  the  amount  of  premiums  awaided  by  the 
Rutland  County  Society  has  been  regularly  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  in  nearly  all  departments. 

Respecting  Butter  and  Cheese,  the  Secretary  noti- 
ces the  particulars  in  which  the  practice  of  tbe  suc- 
cessful competitors  differs  from  that  most  common  : — 

"  Amos  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  of  Pittsford,  to  whom 
was  awarded,  the  fust  premium  for  butter,  informs 
ns,  by  his  specification,  that  he  kept  bat  two  cows, 
and  they  were  grass  fed  only.  He  does  not  tell  us 
tbe  process  of  manufacturing,  but  says;  •  the  butter 
was  preserved  by  sugar  and  salt,  three  parts  salt  and 
one  part  sugar.'  Loaf  or  lump  sugar  pulverized  was 
probably  used.  Might  it  not  have  been  this  use  of 
sugar,  which  gave  to  his  butter  a  flavor  entitling  it 
to  the  Grst  premium !  Manufacturers  of  baiter  will 
do  well  to  try  this  mode  of  seasoning. 

Mr.  George  Willard  of  Pawlet,  who  took  the 
first  premiums  for  cheese,  says  that  he  4  milks  fifty 
eows.  The  evening's  milk  is  strained  into  two  tubs 
and  eooled  with  ice.  In  the  morning  the  cream  ts 
skimmed  off  and  the  milk  wanned  to  about  blood  heat, 
aod  then  strained  into  tbe  morning's  milk.  Then 
runnet  sufficient  to  eordlc  the  whole  is  added.  When 
curdled  it  is  cut  into  small  peices  and  permitted  to 
stand  till  hard  enough  to  work,  when  it  is  scalded 
quite  hard.    Tbe  whey  being  drained  off,  it  is  cooled 


with  one  pail  of  cold  water  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  curd.  A  tea  cup  fall  of  salt  to  twenty 
pounds  of  curd  is  added  aod  then  pressed  quite  hard. 
All  is  made  up  in  one  cheese." 

*«  Mr.  Willard's  mode  of  making  cheese  does  not 
vary  materially  from  the  other  applicants  for  premi- 
ums, except  in  cooling  his  milk  over  night  with  us, 
and  the  curd  with  cold  water.  This  may  have  given 
him  the  advantage  over  other  competitors.  If  so, 
they  will  hereafter  have  the  advantage  of  tbe  inferm- 
ation,  and  one  object  of  the  Society  sobserved." 

Bread  Making. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  of  some  housekeepers  that 
bread  is  better  for  having  soured  and  been  sweetened 
by  the  use  of  saleratus.  The  best  and  moat  nutri- 
tious bread  is  made  by  being  baked  while  the  flour  is 
in  the  highest  stage  of  the  saccharino  fermentation  ; 
— when  it  passes  that  stage  before  baking,  it  is  less 
nutritious  and  less  wholesome  as  well  as  lees  palata- 
ble. Saleratus  may  neutralize  the  acidity,  bol  it  can 
never  restoro  the  natural  sweetness  of  the  flour. 

Sweet  bread  cannot  be  made  of  sour  yeast.  The 
yeast  must  be  sweet  or  it  will  sour  the  flour  in  rising. 
It  is  better  to  sweeten  tlio  yeast,  if  it  has  changed, 
than  to  let  the  bread  sour  and  be  under  the  necessity 
of  adding  saleratus  to  the  whole.  We  have  practi- 
cally tested  the  merits  of  all  tbe  kinds  of  yeast  in 
common  use,  and  have  long  since  settled  down  in  tho 
firm  oonviction  that  "  potato"  is  unrivalled  in  all  the 
qualities  for  which  a  bread  riser  is  extolled.  In  the 
first  place,  it  developes  tbe  saccharine  quality  of  the 
flour  most  perfectly  ;  second,  it  takes  less  than  half 
the  lime  in  rising  bread  ;  and  third,  it  gives  no  foreign 
taste  to  bread.  But  as  there  are  various  ways  of 
making  potato  yeast,  here  is  our  recipe  :  Take  fivo 
common  sized  potatoes,  boil  them  soft  and  mash  them 
thoroughly  while  hot ;  pour  on  them  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing water  and  stir  thoroughly ;  while  scalding  hot 
add  one  cup  of  flour  and  stir  again.  To  this  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
molasses,  and  when  cool  enough  not  to  scald,  add  a 
small  cup  of  yeast  to  rise  it. 

In  making  bread,  use  the  proportion  oi  one  cup  of 
yeast  to  about  six  cups  of  milk  and  water ;  stir  in 
flour  till  you  have  a  stiff  batter ;  set  it  in  a  warm 
place  and  in  three  hours  it  will  be  as  light  as  aspoi.go 
and  ready  to  knead  into  loaves.  Let  the  loaves  rise 
to  full  one  third  more  than  tbeir  original  size,  then 
place  them  in  an  oven  not  hot  enough  to  blister,  but 
hot  enough  to  bake  them  a  fine  brown,  top,  sides  and 
bottom.  If  the  oven  be  too  hot  it  will  crust  tbe  bread 
before  the  gasses  formed  can  escape,  and  the  bread 
will  miss  that  delicate  sweetness  and  tenderness  which 
is  so  desirable  ;  if  too  cool,  it  will  verge  to  the  acet- 
ous fermentation  or  have  a  pasty  and  vittified  appear- 
ance, if  wo  may  so  speak.  The  sooner  bread  rises 
the  better,  in  our  opinion,  especially  in  hot  weather  ; 
and  to  this  cod  we  put  our  flour  to  the  water  or  milk 
as  warm  as  it  can  be  without  scalding  the  yeast,  which 
is  first  added. 

We  make  oar  bread  as  moist  as  wo  can  cleverly 
kuead  it,  believing  that  one  due  degree  of  moisture 
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depends  the  perfect  development  of  the  nutritious 
properties  of  the  floor.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
and  to  have  the  grain  of  the  bread  fine  and  tender, 
we  knead  it  a  long  time.  Bread  thoroughly  kneaded 
will  never  be  filled  with  large  holes  ;  these  are  the 
consequence  of  an  imperfect  mingHng  of  the  particles 
of  tbe  flour  with  the  liquid ;  the  greater  moisture  of 
some  portions  trying  to  escape,  forms  cavities  whose 
surface,  smooth  and  impervious,  shows  the  nature  or 
the  active  agent. 

Small  sited  loaves  are  better  than  very  large  ones, 
for  the  reason  that  the  interior  of  the  loaf  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  heat  simultaneously  with  the 
external  surface.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  regu- 
lates the  degree  of  heat  to  which  we  subject  our 
bread  in  first  putting  it  into  the  oven.  Some  house- 
keepers seem  to  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  put  their 
bread  into  a  cool  oven  and  let  the  heat  rise  afterwards ; 
it  is  a  fatal  error. 

We  have  been  particular  in  details,  ladies;  but  toe 
can  do  things  better  when  we  understand  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  perfected,  and  we  have  foim- 
ed  a  strange  and  perhaps  tedious  habit  of  inquiring 
into  causes.  If  you  happen  to  have  the  same  inquis- 
itive bump  in  your  heads,  our  domestic  rendering  will 
soit  you  all  the  better.  At  all  events  we  hopo  you 
will  profit  by  your  experience. —  Windham  Co.  Don. 


Vermont. 

Let  mo  speak  of  a  district  or  country  with  which  i 
have  been  many  years  familiar  (tho  Slato  of  Ver- 
mont, United  Stales).  It  is  a  purely  agricultural 
district;  it  contains  nearly  half  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  its  climate  is  cold  and  severe  ;  its  soil,  with 
some  exceptions,  of  moderate  fertility,  and  requiring 
the  brave  and  strong  hand  of  toil  to  render  it  produc- 
tive. It  has  public  and  free  schools  in  every  town 
and  parish,  and  several  seminaries  of  learning  of  a 
higher  character,  and  where  the  branches  of  a  useful 
and  literary  education  are  taught,  at  an  expense  so 
moderate  that  it  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  persons 
even  of  the  most  humble  means.  It  has  every  where 
places  of  religious  worship,  of  such  a  variety  that  ev- 
ery man  may  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, where  religious  services  are  always  main- 
tained with  intelligence  and  decorum,  sustained  whol- 
ly by  voluntary  contributions  ;  and  sects  of  the  most 
discordant  opinions  live  in  perfect  harmony,  recog- 
nizing in  their  mutual  dependence  the  strongest 
grounds  for  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness.  Taken 
as  a  community,  they  aio  the  best  informed  poople  I 
have  known  ;  and  they  have  numerous  and  well- 
chosen  circulating  libraries  in  almost  every  town. 
They  have  no  connection  with  any  great  market ;  and 
the  produce  which  they  have  for  sale  goes  through 
intermediate  hands  to  the  great  marts.  They  have 
few  or  no  poor,  and  those  only  the  emigrants  who 
may  stroll  there  from  neighboring  provinces.  The 
sobriety  of  the  people  is  remarkable  ;  they  are  every 
where  a  well-dressed  people  ;  their  houses  abound  in 
all  the  substantial  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  and 
their  hospitality  is  unbounded.  They  understand 
their  rights  and  their  duties,  and  have  often  distin- 
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gnished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  bravery  and 
manliness  in  their  defence.  No  where  is  public 
order  more  maintained,  or  public  peace  better  pre- 
served ;  large  portions  of  the  inhabitants  never  bolt  a 
door  nor  fasten  a  window  at  night ;  and  in  a  village 
of  some  thousand  inhabitants  1  have  known  a  garden 
stoied  with  delicious  fruit  with  no  other  fence  than 
one  which  served  as  a  protection  against  cattle,  as  en- 
tirely secure  from  intrusion  or  plunder  as  if  it  had 
been  surrounded  even  with  a  prison  waJ!,  bristled 
with  chevaux-de-frise.  In  this  State  crimes  are  com- 
paratively rare  ;  courts  of  penal  justico  have  little  oc- 
cupation ;  the  prisons  are  often  without  a  tenant,  and 
there  has  been  scarcely  a  public  execution  for  half  a 
century.  From  such  an  example  of  a  community  al- 
most exclusively  agricultural,  1  have  a  right  to  claim 
for  agricultural  and  rural  life  all  the  beneficial  moral 
and  social  influences  to  which  its  most  enthusiastic 


The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET— Thursday,  Jan.  35. 

At  Market  480  Beef  Cattle,  25  Stores,  2500  Sheep, 
and  190  Swine. 

Pricks—  Bee/  Caiile—  Last  week's  prices  were  ful- 
ly sustained.  We  quote  extra  $  0  75  ;  first  quality, 
G  a  6  25  ;  second,  5  50  a  5  75  ;  third,  4  50  a  5  25. 

&ores — Dull;  no  sales  noticed. 

Sheep — Sales  at  $2  60,3  50,  $4,4  75. 

Swine— One  lot  at  4|c.    At  retail  from  -t  4  to  be. 

Boston,  Jan.  27.   Wool.  Salesof  45  bales  Smyr- 
nia  washed  17c,  and  unwashed  at  10c  ;  40  bales  Black 
washed  12c  per  pound,  6  months.    Large  sales  of 
American  Fleeces  within  our  quotations. 
Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed,  lb. 
American  full  blood  " 
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Do.    No.  3 
Smyrna,  washed, 


do 
Bengasi, 
Buenos  Ayres, 
Crimea, 
Mexican, 
Barbary, 

—Daily  Advertiser. 


unwashed, 


it 
it 
ii 
ii 
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ii 
ii 
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37 

ft 

38 

33 
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35 

28 

ft 

30 
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28 

ft 

30 

24 

ft 

26 

17 

a 
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■ 

12 

17 

ft 

30 

0 

a 

14 

8 

a 

9 

6 

ft 

15 

5 

a 

8 

12 

ft 

13 

25 

KA.VKl  IL    HALL  MARKET. 

Apple*,  barrel,  1  50  a  2  50 

do.   dried,  lb.  0  00  •  0  00 

Bean*,  bu»h.,      1  50  ft  1  75 

Peu>,  bushel,        0  00  ft  0  00 

Potatoes,  barrel, 

New,            2  00  a  2  75 

Common,       3  00  ft  0  00 
SEED— Retail. 

Clover.North.lb.   10  a  12 

Southern,          8  ft  9 

White  Dutob,   00  a  25 

Lucerne,  or  French,  33 

HerdnjrrftM.biwhJ  25  ft  3  50 
Red  Tup,  bushel, 

Northern,       1  25  ft  0  00 

Southern,         05  a  88* 

Orchard  Ura**,     —  ft  2  00 

Fowl  Meadow,  2  50  a  0  00 


Beef,  fresh,  lb.       7  n 
Mutton,  l*t  qual.    6  a 
2d      ■      3  » 
Lamb,  4  a 

Veal,  lb.,  5  1 

Pigs,  roasting,  1  00  ft 
Chickens,  lb.,  10  a 
Turkeji,  10  a 

Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a 
Pigeon.*,  doxen,  1  00  a 
Pork,pcrl001bs.6  00  a 
L*rd,be»t,pr.bbl.7  75  a 
Western,  keg,  8  00  a 
Butter,  lump,  lb 

do.  flrkin, 
Cheeie 
do, 


20  a 
18  a 

esc,  new  milk,  71  a 
i,    four  meal,  5  a 
Eggs.dos.  25. 


13 
9 
6 
8 
8 

its 

12 
12 
1  50 

1  25 
6  75 
850 
850 

25 
'it 
8 
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Orleans  County  Agricultural  Society.  At 
the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Orleans  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  held  at  Irasburgh,  Jan.  18,  Thomas 
Guild  of  Coventry  was  chosen  President ;  S.  R.  Hall, 
Corresponding  Secretary  ;  H.  Hastings,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  George  C.  West,  Treasurer ;  with  a  Board 
of  Managers  consisting  of  one  from  each  town.  The 
list  of  Premiums  for  field  crops  is  before  as,  but 
without  any  specifications. 


Domestic  Economy. 

VIRGINIA  GRIDDLE  CAKES. 

A  quart  of  Indian  meal. 

Two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  wheat  flour. 

A  heaped  salt-spoon  of  salt. 

A  piece  of  fresh  butter — about  two  ounces. 

Four  eggs. 

A  pint,  or  more,  of  milk. 

Sift  tho  Indian  meal  into  a  large  pan  ;  mix  with  it 
the  wheat  flour ;  and  add  the  Bait.  Warm  the  milk 
in  a  small  saucepan,  but  do  not  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
When  it  begins  to  simmer,  take  it  off,  and  put  the 
butter  into  it,  stirring  it  about  till  well  mixed.  Then 
stir  in  the  meal,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  let  it  cool 
while  you  are  beaiing  the  eggs.  As  soon  as  they  are 
beaten  very  light,  add  them  gradually  to  the  mixture, 
stirring  the  whole  very  hard.  It  must  be  a  light  bat- 
ter, and  may  require  more  milk. 

Having  heated  the  griddle  well  by  placing  it  over 
the  fire  or  in  the  oven  of  a  hot  stove,  rub  it  over  with 
some  fresh  butter,  tied  in  a  clean  white  rag,  and  poor 
on  a  large  ladlo  full  of  the  batter.  When  the  cake 
has  baked  brown,  turn  it,  with  a  cake-turner  and  bake 
the  other  side.  Then  tako  it  off  and  put  it  on  a  hot 
plate.  Grease  the  griddle  again,  and  put  on  another 
cake — and  so  on  till  you  havo  three  or  four  ready  to 
send  to  the  table  for  a  beginning.  Continue  to  bake 
and  send  in  hot  cakes  as  long  aa  they  are  wanted. — 
Eat  them  with  butter,  to  which  you  may  add  molas- 
ses or  honey. — Mm  Leslie's  Indian  Meal  Book. 

Hints  for  Choosing  Meat  at  Market.  We 
have  often  been  surprised  at  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  house-keepers,  in  the  selections  which  they  have 
made  for  their  families.  Many  seem  to  think,  if  they 
have  chosen  from  an  over-grown  beast,  or  bird  with 
large  bones,  and  loaded  with  masses  of  fat  upon  its 
flesh,  that  they  havo  been  particularly  lucky  in  se- 
curing a  good  dish;  when,  in  all  probability,  they 
have  taken  the  very  worst,  and  tho  least  profitable 
for  consumption. 

In  purchasing  a  quarter  of  an  animal,  or  a  piece 
irom  it,  we  should  select  such  as  have  the  smallest, 
thinnest,  and  flattest  bones,  covered  with  the  fat  inter- 
mixed in  thin  streaks  or  layers  with  the  lean.  This 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  tender,  juioy  and 
profitable.  On  the  contrary,  meat  with  large,  round, 
thick  bones,  of  a  coaise  grain,  and  showing  the  fat 
in  thick  s'necs  or  lumps,  will  prove  tough,  unsavory, 
and  so  for  as  the  profuable  part  is  concerned,  not 
worth  so  much  by  30  or  50  per  cent  as  tho  finer  bone 
qualities. 


Poultry,  which  has  long,  coarse  legs,  long,  round 
and  plump  bodies,  and  a  fine  short  neck  aod  head,  if 
of  suitable  age,  should  be  preferred. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to 
fish ;  for  several  kinds  of  the  most  bony  are  very 
good  eating,  although  they  may  oot  be  as  profitable 
as  those  of  fewer  bones.  Tho  most  delicate,  how- 
ever, have  rather  a  small  uumbet  of  bones,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  meat  they  give  ;  For  example, 
the  salmon,  bass,  cod  and  mackerel,  of  the  salt  water; 
and  the  MacSinaw  trout,  muscalooge,  and  the  white 
nab  of  the  fresh  water. 

Very  large  vegetables  are  not  usually  aa  delicate 
as  those  of  medium  size ;  but  to  this  rule  thero  are 
many  exceptions.  As  for  fruits,  the  largest  are  gen- 
erally the  best. — American  AgricuUvrist. 

Fire  ako  Water  Proof  Cement.  To  half  a  pint 
of  milk  put  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  in  order  to 
curdle  it ;  then  separate  tho  curd  from  the  whey,  and 
mix  the  whey  with  four  or  five  eggs,  beating  tho 
whole  wall  together.  When  it  is  well  mixed,  add  a 
little  quick-lime  through  a  sieve,  until  it  has  acquired 
the  consistence  of  thick  paste.  With  this  cement, 
broken  vessels  and  cracks  of  all  kinds  may  be  mend- 
ed. It  dries  quickly,  aud  resists  the  action  of  water, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  degree  of  fire. 

A  Cement  for  Stopping  tub  Fissures  of  Iron 
Vessels.  Take  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
one  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  sixteen  ounces 
of  cast-iron  filings  or  turnings  ;  mix  them  well  in  a 
mortar,  and  keep  the  powder  dry.  When  tho  cement 
is  wanted,  lake  one  part  of  this  and  twenty  parts  of 
clean  iron  filings  or  borings,  grind  them  together  in 
a  mortar,  mix  them  with  water  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence, and  apply  them  between  the  joints. 

To  Prevent  Iron  from  Rcstino.  Warm  your 
iron  till  you  cannot  bear  your  hand  on  it  without  pain 
to  yourself.  Then  rub  it  with  new  and  clean  white 
wax.  Put  it  again  to  the  fire  till  it  has  soaked  in  the 
wax.  When  done,  rub  it  over  with  a  piece  ol  serge. 
This  prevents  the  iron  from  rusting  afterwards. — 
Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

To  County  Superintendents. 

The  undersigned  would  again  call  the  attention  of 
County  Superintendent*  to  the  subject  or  written  ex- 
aminations, for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  general 
adoption  by  them  of  thia  mode  of  examining  teacher*. 

It  muat  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  look*  at  the 
subject,  (hat  the  attempt  to  ascertain  satisfactorily, 
in  a  tingle  day,  the  attainments  and  qualifications 
of  a  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  candidates,  by  the  ordi- 
nary oral  mode  of  examining,  muat  essentially  fail  or 
ite  purpose.  And  when  the  number  to  be  examined 
at  a  time  amounu  to  fifty,  or  perhaps  seventy-five,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  not  probably  saying  too 
much  to  affirm  that  the  examiner  cannot,  unless  he 
possesses  an  uncommon  grasp  of  mind,  form  any  idea 
in  regard  to  individual  qualifications  that  will  even 
approximate  to  a  just  conclusion.  His  questions  to 
each  individual  in  a  given  branch  of  study,  must  be 
few  in  number,  and  those  too  of  such  a  nature,  per- 
haps, as  to  furnish  no  good  criterion  for  judging  of 
the  candidate's  gcoeral  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
to  which  they  relate.  And  then  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  retaining  the  impression,  as  to  correctness  or  other- 
wise, conveyed  at  the  time  by  the  answers  given  by 
each  individual ; — a  difficulty  which  amounts  to  utter 
perplexity  and  confusion  when  those  examined  are 
entire  strangers.  And  we  appeal  to  any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  examine  a  large  class  in  the  manner 
contemplated,  if  he  has  not  felt  himself  to  be  grop- 
ing in  thick  darkness  in  endeavoring  to  form  hi*  fi- 
nal conclusions  upon  individual  cases,  unless  some 
one  were  present  on  whose  judgment  he  might  rely 
for  aid. 

The  advantages  of  the  written  mode  of  examining 
the  general  manner  of  conducting  examinations 
by  thin  method  having  been  presented  in  a  Circular 
contained  in  the  School  Journal  for  last  April,  it  is 
deemed  nunecfssary  to  enter  into  details  here  in  re- 
gard to  them.  A  few  suggestions,  however,  upon  the 
subject,  may  not  be  improper  at  this  time. 

The  advantages  of  the  proposed  mode  may  he  sum- 
med up  as  follows :  1st.  It  enables  the  examiner  to 
put  a  greater  number  of  questions  to  each  individual 
in  a  class,  and,  such,  too,  is  would  be  more  conclu- 
sive as  testa  of  scholarship.  2d.  It  groups  together 
the  several  answers  of  each  candidate,  so  that  the  ex- 
aminer can  see  them  at  a  glance,  in  forming  hie  eon- 
3d.  It  preserves  a  record  for  future  use. 


To  prepare  for  conducting  an  examination  by  the 
proposed  method,  the  Superintendent  "should  write 
down,  in  advance,  some  twenty  or  thirty  questions  in 
each  of  the  several  branches  in  which  teachers  are  to 
be  examined.  In  drafting  the  questions,  the  promi- 
nent aim  should  be  to  make  them  comprehensive  and 
dear ;  while  at  the  same  time  brevity,  both  in  the 
question  and  the  appropriate  answer,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

In  examining  a  class,  the  Superintendent  should 
read  off  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  questions  on  a  par- 
ticular branch,  directing  the  class  lo  copy  them, — 
leaving,  after  each,  a  space  for  writing  the  answer. 
The  number  of  questions  given  out  would,  of  course, 
depend  somewhat  upon  their  character.  If  compre- 
hensive of  general  principles,  a  small  number  would 


During  the  process  of  writing  the  answers,  it 
be  understood  that  pupils  are  to  have  no  communica- 
tion with  each  other ;  and  to  enforce  this  regulation 
it  might  be  announced  that  any  such  attempt  would 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  an  incorrect  answer.  After 
allowing  a  proper  time,  the  several  sheets — each 
signed — should  be  collected  ;  and  then  another  series 
of  questions  may  be  given  out. 

While  pupils  are  engaged  in  answering  the  seconi 
series  of  questions,  the  Superintendent  may  be  exam- 
ining the  answers  to  the  first.  A  cursory  view  would 
en/iDie  mm  10  juage  01  ineir  general  corieciricss,  ana 
to  form  from  them,  at  once,  a  much  more  correct  cou- 
|  elusion  than  he  could  from  the  distant  and  but  half 
remembered  answers  to  some  three  or  four  oral  ques- 
tions. But  there  witl  be  some  conveniences  in  hav- 
ing a  table  in  whioh  the  general  results  of  the  whole 
examination  will  appear  at  a  glance.  This  table 
would  be  prepared  by  setting  down  under  the  appro- 
priate heads,  (specifying  the  several  branches)  and 
against  the  name  of  each  pupil,  the  number  of  sub- 
stantially correct  answers.  And  the  proportion  of 
these  to  the  whole  number  of  questions  given  out 
would  determine  the  decision. 

In  examining  in  Orthography,  the  Superintendent 
may  do  well  to  give  out  a  series  of  words  to  be  spelled , 
and  perhaps  some  to  be  defined,  also.  In  that  case, 
appropriate  sub-divisions  may  be  made  in  the  table  of 
results ,  under  the  head  of  Orthography, — embracing 
number  of  words  correctly  spelled,  defined,  die.  In 
selecting  words  for  spelling,  it  might  be  proper  to 
take  some  anomalous  words  in  common  use  that  are 
frequently  mis-spelled.  But  ordinarily  such  should 
be  selected  as  illustrate  some  general  principle  ;— as 
for  instance,  those  illustrating  the  various  mode,  of 
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forming  the  present  participle  of  verbs  ending  with 
vowels,  as  exemplified  in  the  words,  trickling,  tinging, 
seeing,  trying,  and  the  like. 

But  many  additional  details  and  variations  in  the 
mode  of  proeeedura,  in  examining  in  the  various 
branches,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  upon  reflec- 
tion, and  especially  upon  a  trial  of  the  plan.  The 
examiner  may  not  feel  fully  satisfied  with  his  success 
uppu  his  first  attempt ;  but  he  will  improve  as  he 
proceeds.  And  we  would  strongly  urge  each  Super- 
intendent to  prepare  himself  (or  this  mode  of  exam- 
ining before  he  goes  out  for  his  spring  examinations. 
It  may  not,  in  any  case,  be  beat  that  he  should  be  con- 
fined, exclusively,  to  this  mode  ;  bat  it  should  obvi- 
ously  be  his  main  dependence  in  the  examination  of 
large  classes. 

The  Superintendent  feels  anxious  for  the  general 
adoption  of  the  suggested  mode  because  ho  regards 
it  aa  far  more  certain  and  reliable,  and  as  in  fact  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  examination  should  bo  thor- 
oughly and  rigidly  sustained.  The  exsmination 
must  be  the  life,— the  energising  spint,-of  all  our 
measures.  Let  this  become  a  mere  form,— and  oar 
whole  system  of  improvement  would  soon  be  a  life- 


The  Superintendent  would  also  take  this  occasion 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  Superintendents  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  aiforded  on  their  tour  of 
spring  examinations,  to  collect  the  statistical  abstract 
furnished  by  town  clerks; — calling,  if  need  be,  upon 
each  clerk,  and  isssisting  in  the  preparation  of  the 
abstract.  The  statistics  furnished  last  year,  except 
from  three  or  four  counties,  were  exceedingly  drfect- 
ive, — far  more  so  than  they  ouoht  to  have  been. 

They  eon  also,  at  the  same  time,  collect  such  teach- 


niiihed.  For  reports  of  the  current  winter's  schools 
no  bhu>ka  have  been  furnished,  in  view  of  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  former  efforts.  Blanka  for  reports  of  the  pre- 
vious winter's  schools  were  furnished  fot  every  dis- 
trict in  the  Stale;  bat,  setting  aside  Bennington 
county,  (from  which  every  school  was  reported),  re- 
ports wore  received  back  from  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  remaining  number.  The  Superintendent 
was  reluctant  to  dispense  with  these  reports,  because, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  received,  they  have  supplied 
our  moat  valuable  statistical  information.  Bat  under 
such  results  and  such  auspices  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self at  liberty  to  pat  the  State  to  the  expense  of  fur- 
niahing  blanka.  It  ia  hoped,  however,  that  at  least 
the  returns,  for  the  present  year,  which  come  through 
the  medium  of  town  clerks,  will  be  complete. 

H.  Eaton,  Stale  SupU. 
Eooehargh,  Feb.  20,  1840. 


One  more  number  will  complete  the  second  volume 
of  the  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist. 

In  order  that  our  arrangements  for  the  next  volume 
(commencing  with  the  May  number)  may  be  made  to 
advantage,  and  that  we  may  know  how  many  copiea 
to  begin  with,  orders  should  be  sent  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 


A  journal  of  a  more  expensive  kind — the  Vermont 
State  Agriculturist,  published  at  Burlington,— lias 
been  tried  during  the  last  year,  and  has  failed  for 
vant  of  support.  As  the  paper  was  conducted  with 
ability  aad  enterprise,  the  experiment  appears  to  show 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  any  paper  of  the  kind  it  must 
be  eonifiwhat  on  the  plan  of  ours,— so  cheap  that  the 
price  can  be  no  obstacle  to  its  universal  circulation  ; 
and  uniting  ia  its  pages,  as  they  are  united  among  us 
in  fact,  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  popular 
education.  Thus  far  the  plan  lias  been  successful. 
The  paper,  with  the  aid  of  active  friends  in  circulating 
it,  haa  sustained  itaelf,  although  without  giving  the 
publishers  much  for  their  labor.  With  a  circulation 
throughout  the  State  equal  in  proportion  to  what  it  is 
in  some  counties,  the  publishers  would  be  enabled  to 
expend  mora  upon  it,  moch  to  the  advantage  of  its 


THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

All  the  present  subscriptions  to  this  paper  of  course 
terminate  with  the  end  of  the  volume.  No  papers 
will  be  sent  after  the  April  number  without  new  or- 
ders. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  new  list  should  be 
made  op  in  every  town  where  the  paper  is  wanted. 
Some  one  should  go  about  it  with  the  determination 
1o  make  up  a  list  of  at  least  16,  and  collect  of  all  he 
can  25  cents  each.  The  money  should  then  be  for- 
warded, with  directions  in  regard  to  sending  the  pa- 
pers,—by  what  conveyance  and  to  whom ;  for,  it  wilt 
be  noticed,  when  the  paper  ia  pot  at  that  price,  the 
copies  arc  sent  to  some  one  person  who  is  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  distributing  them.  To  those  who  so 
direct,  we  will  send  them,  as  we  have  done,  to  J. 
Steen,  Esq.,  Brattleboro;  Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham, 
Manchester ;  J.  Barrett  &  Sooa,  Rutland ;  *L.  W. 
Clark,  Middlebury;  S.  Huntington,  Burlington;  J. 
W.  Howes,  Montpelier,  free  of  charge  ;  but  subscri- 
bers, in  that  case,  mast  get  them  from  those  places. 

If  all  who  have  aided  us  the  present  year,  will  take 
hold  of  the  work  the  year  to  come,  in  the  same  way, 
wo  shall  hope  to  make  not  a  little  advance  in  extend- 
ing its  circulation  in  the  8tate.  Without  such  aid, 
at  the  price  at  which  the  paper  is  pot,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  (he  public  mind,  wc  are  satisfied  no  work 
of  the  kind  can  be  sustained. 


For  th»  School  Journal. 

liotea  of  Schools. 

School  No.  25,  in  town  of  — .  A  female  teacher, 
pleasant,  communicative,  much  interested  in  school, 
well  liked,  has  taoght  five  successive  schools  in  the 
same  district.  Class  in  geography  draw  maps  oa 
black-board,  and  recite  well.  Class  of  small  schol- 
ars in  reading  and  spelling  very  forward.  Some 
whispering  and  noise,  though  the  school  appears' 
well,  and  shows  the  advantage  of  employing  the 
same  teacher  more  than  one  season. 

School  No.  26.  Primary  department.  School 
room  high,  well  swept,  convenient,  with  pore  air. 
A  female  teacher,  pleasant,  prompt,  decided,  has 
complete  control  of  scholars.  No  whispering,  hoa- 
xing, or  loud  study.   Class  in  Rhetorical  Reader 
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read  uncommonly  well.  Scholars  stood  with  head* 
erect,  bright  eyes,  shoulder*  back,  recited  well  in 
concert,  occasionally  changing  the  key,  and  showed 
that  children  are  roost  happy  in  school  when  orderly, 
studious,  obedient,  and  mannerly.  Parents  visit  the 
school  and  take  an  interest  in  it. 

School  No.  87,  for  the  larger  scholars.  All  things 
more  on  like  clock  work.  No  rude  gazing,  sly 
laughing,  or  whispering  behind  the  teacher's  back. 
Scholars  studious,  mannerly,  orderly,  appearing  as 
much  better  than  a  disorderly  school,  zi  a  well  disci- 
plined cumpany  of  soldiers  than  a  company  of  street 
loafers  or  straglere.  Tescher  asked  questions  with 
energy  and  promptness,  and  did  not  stamp,  or  scold, 
or  strike  the  bench  with  his  rale  to  keep  order  ;  nor 
was  the  stillness  in  this  school  the  stillness  of  terror, 
but  the  stillness  of  cheerful  obedience,  as  pleasing  to 
pupils  as  gratifying  to  spectators. 

Scholars  in  both  of  these  schools  rise  to  receive 
visitors  ;  which  is  certainly  more  respectful  than  to 
•it  and  stare  at  them. 

Feb. — .  Visited  school  No.  28.  School  room  srosll, 
dirty,  cold,  uncomfortable,  about  a  foot  higher  than 
teachers  head  ;  ten  or  twelve  boys  huddled  together 
on  one  seat.  Scholars  not  remarkable  for  good  behav- 
ior or  good  scholarship.  An  energetic,  athletic  teach- 
er,  capable  of  governing  unruly  boys.  Some  talk  in 
the  district  of  building  a  better  house.  Scholars  sick 
with  colds. 

Feb.—.  Visile  J  school  No.  29.  House  small,  but 
neat,  warm  and  convenient.  Scholars  still,  orderly, 
rise  to  receive  visitors.  Teacher  asks  questions  in 
review,  has  pupils  draw  maps,  tskes  greet  interest 
in  schools  and  education  ;  persuaded  the  Committee 
to  get  a  new  stove,  black-board,  shelves  for  Ihe  girle 
shawls  and  bonnets,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
school  ;  has  also  ( with  others)  done  much  to  interest 
parent*  in  the  subject  of  education  ;  such  teachers  are 
a  blessing  to  a  district  and  town. 

Feb. —  Visited  school  No.  30.  House  very  shabby, 
cold  and  inconvenient.  In  cold  days  impossible  to 
keep  warm,  and  so  the  scholars  huddle  round  tbo 
stove.  Seventy  scholars  in  the  district,  but  only 
about  thirty  in  school ;  many  parents  afraid  to  expose 
the  health  of  their  children  iu  such  a  cold  house.  A 
lady  of  the  village  froze  one  of  her  feet  in  the  school 
room  this  winter  while  sitting  to  heat  a  lecture  on 
common  schools.  Some  prospect  of  a  belter  house, 
if  the  people  can  agree  where  and  what  to  build.  An 
experienced,  well-qualified  teacher,  who  gives  good 
satisfaction,  though  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  mani- 
fested much  enthusiasm,  as  they  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  do  in  such  a  house.  No  parents  been  into  the 
school. 

School  No.  31.  House  small  and  clean,  with  new 
Beats.  A  large  nice  black-board.  Girl*  shawls  and 
bonnets  not  hung  np.  Reading  dull  and  monotonous. 
Clsss  in  Arithmetic  appeared  well,  and  scholars  gen- 
erally interested  in  their  studies.  This  the  teacher's 
first  school,  and  he  exhibits  the  elements  of  a  good 
instructor.  Had  occasion  to  punish  s  large  boy,  at 
which  the  boy'B  parents  were  offended  and  took  all 
their  children  out  of  echool.  Tescher  geneially  liked 
by  the  parents  and  children  in  the  district. 


School  No.  32.  Teacher  a  good  reader  himself, 
but  did  not  teach  the  scholars  reading  ;  appeared  lan- 
guid and  inefficient,  afraid  to  look  at  his  scholars  lest 
he  should  see  them  in  mischief.  Large  boys  and  girls 
whispering  with  each  other  and  writing  backward 
and  forward  on  their  slates.  No  parents  visited  tho 
school .  * 

Feb.  — .   Visited  School  No.  33.    When  T  entered 
tho  house,  scholars  did  not  look  up  from  '.heir  books 
to  gaze,  but  when  spoken  to  by  the  teacher,  all  rose 
in  their  seats,  and,  after  shewing  the  usual  token  of 
respect,  gave  attention  to  their  studies.    Class  of  15 
or  20  took  their  places  on  the  floor  with  no  noise,  Btood 
erect  as  soldiers,  made  their  manners,  not  like  clowns, 
but  with  gracefulness  and  propriety.    At  recess  tho 
boys  and  girls  did  not  hurry  out  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
but  passed  out  and  returned  as  orderly  and  mannetly 
as  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  enter  or  leave  a  draw- 
ing-room.   Several  forward  scholars,  one  class  near- 
ly through  Algebra.    Scholars  spelled  well,  pro- 
nounced tltf.  syllables, — when  one  missed  a  word,  after 
it  was  spelled  correctly,  he  spelled  it  over,  tilling  alto 
wherein  he  bad  mis-spelled  it.   Did  not  observe  tho 
least  whispering,  loud  study  or  noise  of  any  kind,  * 
and  the  scholars  appeared  cheerful,  happy,  and  inter- 
ested in  their  lessons.   Teacher  young,  never  taught 
before,  and  has  more  of  the  natural  qualifications  for 
a  first  rale  teacher  than  are  usually  found  iu  any  one 
individual. 

Feb.  .    Visited  School  No.  34.    Scholars  read 

in  low,  dull,  monotonous,  senseless  manner,  teacher 
asking  no  questions,  and  making  no  correctioon.— 
Soholars  spell  without  pronouncing  syllables,  snd  fry 
twice  or  three  times  on  a  word.  Some  interest  in  the 
Arithmetic  class.  Teaeber  slovenly  in  his  drees  snd 
appearance.  Scholars  did  not  look  as  if  they  washed 
their  bands  and  faces  more  tfasa  once  a  week. 

In  visiting  schools,  I  have  observed  (1)  that  Arith- 
metic is  best  taught,  and  reading  and  geogiaphy  lb* 
worst  taught  of  any  branches  in  our  schools  ;  (2)  the 
gratifying  appearance  of  the  schools  where  good  man- 
ners have  been  taught ;  (3)  the  good  influence  of  the 
visits  of  parents  on  the  schools  ;  (4)  a  foolish  smbi- 
tioD  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  get  their  scholar* 
through  the  book,  through  the  Arithmetic  or  read- 
iog  book,  and  a  disposition  on  the  pan  of  parents  to 
judge  of  the  progress  of  their  children  by  the  number 
of  times  tbey  go  through  the  book. 

Jams*  Turva, 
Supt.  of  Schools  for  Wtndhavi  Co. 


Natvrb  the  Curer  of  DisEAss.  The  universal 
remedy,  wiihoui  which  no  single  disease  can  bo 
cured,  is  the  organic  strength  in  man,  snd  water  is 
ooly  one  of  the  many  conditions  under  which  tho  ot» 
ganie  strength  really  cures  the  disease — (hat  is,  is 
able  to  eliminate  and  excreta  from  the  body  the  (nat- 
ters of  disease  which  are  the  cause  of  ihe  disease.  Th* 

trtlion,  relief  from  the  cares  of  business  snd  perni» 
cious  moral  influences,  a  proper  clothing  of  tbe  body, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  now  repose,  now 

exercise  —  Dr.  Rouse. 
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To  Teachers. 
No.  n. 

Dear  Babthbbm  :— Your  position,  as  instructors 
of  children  and  youth,  is  one  of  tremendous  influence. 
This  is  often  said, — is  it  sufficiently  felt  f  You  are 
expected  to,  so  direct  and  instruct  yoor  pupils,  lhat 
they  will  make  the  greatest  improvement  in  those 
studies  to  which  they  attend.  They  should  not  only 
acquire  knowledge  under  your  supervision,  but  also 
learn  to  think  and  feel.  That  mind  is  not  truly  edu- 
cated which  has  the  memory  well  stored  with  facts, 
while  the  other  faculties  are  uncultivated  ;  nor  is  that 
true  education  which  merely  disciplines  the  mind, 
while  the  passions  are  not  subdued  to  their  due 
order. 

You  know,  brethren,  that  the  imagination  is  a  very 
interesting  and  important  faculty  of  the  mind.  In- 
deed, the  character  and  condition  of  men— their  hap- 
piness or  misery  in  this  life — depend,  perhaps,  more 
on  the  imagination  than  on  any  other  faculty.  It  is 
subject  to  laws  like  the  other  faculties,  and  may  bo 
disciplined  as  easily.  Jt  may  be  sent,  like  a  dove, 
through  the  regions  of  purity  and  the  paradise  of  God, 
whence  returning,  it  will  bring  to  the  soul  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  and  love  ;  or  it  may  go,  like  a  raven, 
to  feed  on  loathsome  carcasses,  from  which  it  brings 
back  to  the  heart  pollution.  This  faculty,  therefore, 
should  receive  constant  attention.  Its  tremendous 
power  over  the  heart  and  conduct  of  men,  demands 
that  it  should  be  truly  disciplined.  And  no  part  of 
education  can  be  more  interesting  to  teacher  or  pupil 

effectually  ."  wake  up  mind"  as  those  in  which  there 
is  demanded  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  imagination. 

All  the  other  f soul  ties,  also,  should  receive  their 
<lae  share  of  attention.  Very  yoong  scholars  are  ca- 
pable of  inventing,  of  reasoning,  of  judging,  as  well 
as  remembering.  I  have  sometimes  feared  lest  the 
simplicity  of  school-books  should  preclude 
of  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind  in  edu- 
cation, except  the  memory. 

A  more  important— indeed,  the  most  important  part 
of  a  teacher's  doty  is  to  educste  the  hearts  of  his  pu- 
pils—to cultivate  the  affections,  and  establish  a  moral 
stsndard  of  action.  Children  should  be  taught  from 
infancy — what  men  are  often  ignorant  of— to  distin- 
guish things  essential,  and  not  essential.  A  love  of 
truth,  and  what  is  more,  a  love  of  the  full  influence 
of  truth  in  the  hesrt,  which  is  the  foundation  of  virtu- 
ous character,  is  very  much  the  result  of  moral  disci- 
pline, and  is  properly  the  subject  of  a  teacher's  in. 


Now,  my  dear  brethren,  when  you  remember  that 
you  are  not  merely  giving  instruction  to  your  pupils, 


iplete  whole,  or  into  a  misshapen,  deformed 
and  that  the  habits  oi  thinking  and  feeling  which  you 
are  helping  to  establish,  are  to  affect  materially  the 
whole  character— the  temporal  and  eternal  destiny  of 
their  souls, — are  you  not  ready  to  exclaim  "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things!"  1  am,  I  assure  you ; 
and  I  blush  not  to  any  I  often  tremble  in  view  of  the 
\  results  of  a 


But  yoor  work  does  not  end  here.  You  are  doing 
"a  great  work"  somewhere  else  besides  in  your 
school  room.  That  little  girl,  wham  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye,  is  the  only  daughter — and  she  is  tenderly 
beloved— of  a  poor  widow.  The  mother  cares  to 
live  only  to  see  her  dear  child  a  virtuous  and  useful 
woman.  She  has  sent  her  to  yoe — for  she  cannot  do 
it  herself — that  you  may  direct  her  in  the  way  of  in- 
telligence and  usefulness.  The  impression  you  make 
on  that  pupil's  mind  and  heart,  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  that  poor  widow  than  the  whole  world 


Another  pupil  ia  the  son  ef  pious  v**mim, 
have  consecrated  him  to  God.  They  have  committed 
him  to  yoor  care  that  you  may  enlighten  his  mind, 
and  impress  upon  his  young  heart  the  love  of  troth 
and  usefulness. 

Still  another  of  yoor  pupils  is  to  be  the  support  of 
his  parents  in  their  old  age.  It  is  of  intense  import- 
ance to  them  that  this  child  shall  be  "  trained  op  in 
the  way  he  should  go,"  and  you  are  every  day,  by 
your  influence  over  him,  bringing  blessings  or  sorrows 
upon  their  gray  heade. 

Yoo  have,  indeed,  no  scholar  in  yoor  school  who 
is  not  loved  by  some  one  ;  and  by  a  secret  but  effec- 
tive moral  power,  yon  are  touching  the  tendered  feel- 
ings of  many  souls  without  the  walls  of  yoor  school- 
house. 

I  repeat,  yovrs  is  a  tremendous  influence!  Let  ft 
all  be  exerted  in  inspiring  yoor  pupils  with  a  love  of 
knowledge,  a  love  of  correct  feeling,  and  correct  no- 
tion. "  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,"  impress  these  things  on  the  tender  benrta 
whom  you  instruct  earnestly,  untiringly.  L. 
Weal,  Jan.  83,  1849. 


No.  m. 

Diar  Brkthrbn  :— Other  duties,  besides  those 
which  strictly  pertain  to  your  schools,  demand  your 
most  serious  attention.  Wherever  yoo  may  be  placed, 
yon  are  a  member  of  society,  and  as  such  should  soe- 
taia  the  character  of  gentlemen.  Yoo  will,  for  the 
most  part,  doubtless,  fall  in  with  the  customs  and 
usagos,  if  they  are  not  positively  injurious,  of  the 
people  with  whom  yoo  live.  Tree  politeness  demands 
that  you  should  pay  due  respect  to  them,  especially 
those  of  people  older  than  yourselves.  Your  own 
happiness,  also,  as  a  social  being,  will  bo  greatly  pro- 
moted by  a  free  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  and  town,  although  yoo  may  not  io  nil 
respects  be  like  them. 

Bot  yoo  should  remember  that  you  are  a  teacher,— 
a  guide  and  pattern  of  yoath,  as  well  oat  of  the  school 
room  as  in  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  your 
influence,  as  a  member  of  society, — and  it  will  not  be 


viituous  and  elevating.  I  need  not  say  that  a  teacher 
should  avoid  all  things  which  are  clownish  and  vulgar 
in  his  deportment,  for  they  are  marks  of  low  breeding. 
But  can  you  not,  brethren,  do 
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a  taste  for  literature,  a  tore  of  knowledge,  in  the  so- 
cial gatherings  you  freqnent,  and  in  the  families  jou 
visit  1  You  will  doubtless  find  that  in  very  many 
families  there  is  a  shameful  neglect  of  all  means  of 
mental  improvement,  no  reading,  no  instructive  eon* 
venation,  nothing  but  a  perpetual  routine  of  eating, 
sleeping  and  talking,  while  they  awake  not "  to  think 
a  minute  in  a  month."  And  in  the  social  gatherings 
of  the  "  young  and  gay"  you  will  sometimes  find  ten 
parts  perfect  vanity,  of  which  an  intelligent  immortal 
being  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  is  ashamed,  whenever 
he  seriously  meditates  upon  it,  while  one  part  is  ra- 
tional good  sense,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  man. 
You  will  doubtless  be  astonished  at  the  utter  empti- 
ness of  the  conversation  of  many  who  stand  well  in 
the  estimation  of  men  as  members  of  society.  Thoy 
meet  and  spend  the  precious  hours,  which  might  be 
exceedingly  profitable  in  mutual  edification  and  im- 
provement, "  in  futile  visits,  where,  if  the  talk  were 
written  down,  it  would  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
eha tiering  of  a  swallow." 

Can  you  not,  brethren,  do  something  towards  pro- 
moting better  habits  and  cosloms  in  society  ?  I  be- 
lieve you  can.  If  you  can,  it  is  your  duty.  Strive 
by  yoor  example,  and  by  some  gentle  hints,  if  neces- 
sary, to  convince  all  with  whom  you  associate  that 
time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  useless  "  talk  ;" 
that  the  mind  is  of  more  consequence  thsn  the  walk- 
ing clay  whioh  it  inhabits,  and  should  receive  more 
earnest  and  constant  attention ;  that  it  is  shocking 
foolishness,  as  well  as  downright  sin,  for  those  in  the 
morning  of  life  to  be  supremely  delighted,  enraptured, 
by  a  gush  of  fashionable  nonsense,  while  they  scru- 
pulously exclude  from  their  conversation  and  thoughts- 
things  which  are  really  useful  and  ennobling  ;  that  it 
is  not  pride  nor  pedantry — that  it  is  true  politeness — 
for  the  young,  when  they  meet  for  mutual  pleasure 
aud  edification,  to  make  an  effort — for  nothing  noble 
can  be  done  without  effort — to  arouse  their  intellects 
to  a  healthful  activity,  and  awaken  their  whole  souls 
to  a  just  appreciation  of  what  is  pure,  beautiful  and 
sublime  ;  that,  in  fine,  man  is  an  intellectual  and  mor- 
al being,  as  well  as  an  animal,  and  as  pleasure  is  de- 
rived from  the  gratification  of  the  animal,  so  far  great- 
er and  purer  pleasures  are  secured  by  fully  satisfying 
his  spiritual  wants.  Be  assured,  brethren,  that  in  la- 
boring to  encourage  intellectual  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments in  society  you  are  doing  a  work  worthy  of 
your  influential  position. 

You  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unmindful  of  yonr 
moral  and  religious  influence  in  the  community  where 
you  teach.  Be  not  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  wicked  men.  Let  licentiousness,  iuteropcrance, 
Sabbath-breaking,  and  all  immoral  practices  receive 
from  your  correct  deportment  a  decided  frown  and  re- 
proof. No  greater  injury  can  you  do  yoor  scholsrs, 
nothing  more  pernicious  in  society,  than  to  encourage 
vice.  Whatever  may  be  yonr  socccss  in  managing 
and  instructing  your  pupils,  if  they  observe  in  you  a 
want  of  moral  principle,  you  are  doing  a  fearful  work 
*od  bringing  curses  on  your  own  heads.  On  the  oth- 
haod  ,  you  can  do  your  pupils  no  grester  good,  nor  be 
a  greater  blessing  to  society,  than  by  example  and 
to  suatain  the  pure  morality  sod  religion  of 


the  Bible.   »  These  things  command  and  teach:  Let 
no  roan  despise  "  your  deportment ;  "  but  be  ye  ex- 
amples of  the"  youth  "  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
spirit,  in  purity."  L. 
Westminster  West,  Feb.  3,  1849. 

Who  does  not  feel  some  glow  of  delight  to  know 
that  there  are  among  the  teachers  of  oor  • 
schools,   young  men   snimated  by  the  spirit 
breathes  in  these  papers  of  out  correspondent ! 


Tor  the  School 

Moral  Instruction. 

Visiting  a  school  last  Summer,  I  heard  a  class  read 
in  the  "  Moral  Instructor,"  and  tho  teacher  was  very 
particular  to  ask  the  questions  in  the  book  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson.  Among  others,  was  the  all-im- 
portant question,  which  occurs  so  frequently,  is  it 
right  or  wrong  to  do  so  snd  so,  with  other  questions 
of  like  construction,  where  the  conjunction  or  is 
disjunctively.  This,  by  the  way,  I  consider  a 
awkward  method  of  asking  questions. 

These  questions  were  invariably  asked  with  the  ri- 
sing inflection,  as  if  the  connective  was  used  conjunc- 
tively, and  as  invariably  answered  by  yes  or  no.  The 
passages  of  Scripture  refered  to,  were  read  by  the 
teacher,  snd  neither  the  scholars  or  teschcr  seemed  to 
take  the  least  interest  either  in  the  lesson,  the  ques- 
tions, or  the  answers. 

1  visited  another  school.  A  class  read  a  lesson 
ftom  Sanders'  Third  Book.  The  teacher  asked  such 
questions  as  the  subject  suggested  to  her  own  mind. 
The  questions  and  the  instruction  came  from  a  full 
and  a  feeling  heart;  every  scholar  was  interested; 
their  countenances  glowed,  their  eyes  glistened  ;  and 
chorda  were  struck  which  will  vibrate  forever,  I  trust, 
in  unison  with  seraphic  lyres.  • 

Inference.  Id  giving  moral  instruction,  something 
depends  upon  the  teat  book  ;  much  upon  the  teacher. 

Rho. 


Nations!.  Common  School  Convention.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  a  National  Convention  at  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  day  of  Au- 
gust next,  with  a  view  to  consultation  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  to  promote  the  interests  of  Pop- 
ular Education.  A  local  committee  of  arrangements 
has  been  appointed,  of  which  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chan- 
dler is  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Wright  Corres- 
ponding Secretary, — to  whom  all  communications  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  Convention  shonld  be  ad- 
dressed. Among  the  names  appended  to  the  call  for 
the  Convention,  we  notice  those  of  Bishop  Potter, 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  the  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Michigan,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

In  several  of  the  Western  States,  Conventions  of 
the  friends  of  Common  Schools  have  been  called,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the 
Convention. 


Beware  of  little 
a  great  ship. 


;  a  small  leak  will  sink 
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8chool  Convention  at  Bakersfield. 

Uakcrsficld,  Franklin  Co.  Feb.  23. 

The  friends  of  Common  Schools  from  different 
parts  of  the  County,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Coun- 
ty Superintendent,  met  at  the  Methodist  Chapel  in 
this  place  at  10£  o'clock  A.  M.  The  Convention 
was  called  to  order  by  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  County 
Superintendent.  Rev.  Alvah  Sabin  was  appoin- 
ted Chairman,  and  E.  D.  Shattock  Secretary. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Samson  of  Fairfield, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Newton  and  Samson  and  Mr.  J. 
S.  Spaulding  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
business  for  the  convention. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  inttoduced  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  education  of  the  young  is  an 
important  and  sacred  duly  devolving  upon  us,  as  pa- 
rents and  citizens. 

The  resolution  was  ably  supported  by  the  Rev. 
Mrssrs.  Newton,  Samson,  Robinson  and  Sabin,  and 
was  adopted. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  1}  o'clock. 

\\  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Eaton  delivered  a  very  able  ad- 
dress upon The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Teacher."  After  discussion  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
prosecute  without  delay  the  object  of  establishing  a 
Teachers'  Institute  for  Franklin  County. 

Rcsolced,  That  Spelling  should  occupy  a  move 
prominent  place,  and  be  more  thoroughly  taught  in 
our  Common  Schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  best  interests  of  our  Common 
Schools  require,  in  them,  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  singing 
into  our  Common  Schools  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  Tcachets  and 
Parents  the  School  Journal,  as  worthy  of  their  pat- 
ronage. 

The  committee  appointed  to  attend  to  establishing  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  were  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  of  St. 
Albans,  J.  S.  Spaulding  of  Bakersfield,  Maishall 
Hall  of  Berkshire,  Dr.  Nathan  Dean  of  Georgia,  J. 
H.  Hubbard  Esq.,  of  Franklin. 

It  was  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  minute*  of  this 
Convention  be  sent  to  the  St.  Albans  Messenger  and 
the  School  Journal  for  publication. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

Alvah  Sabin,  Chairman- 

J2.  D.  Shattuck,  Sec'y. 


Tor  the  School  Journal. 

Notation. 

A  chango  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  notation 
within  a  few  years  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  text- 
books on  Arithmetic,  for  which  T  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  authority  or  expediency  ;  and  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would 
give  some  information  through  the  Journal  of  the  oc- 
casion and  object  of  the  change. 

If  one  who  received  his  education  In  our  enmmon 
tchools  twenty  or  twenty-live  years  sgo,  were  request- 
ed to  exprets  a  billion,  trillion,  qoadiillion,  ftc,  in 


figures,  he  wonld  do  it  in  the  following  manner,  via  : 
1,000,000,000,000,  — 1,000,000,0(10,000.000,000,  — 
1 ,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000;  that  is,  he  wonld 
add  six  figures  for  each  additional  denomination,  or 
multiply  a  million  by  a  million  for  a  billion,  a  billion 
by  a  million  for  a  trillion,  and  a  trillion  by  a  million 
for  a  quadrillion.  But  if  he  should  call  on  bis  boy 
who  is  now  attending  school,  to  express  the  same 
numbers,  lie  would  do  it  as  follows,  viz:  1,000,000,- 
000,—  1,000,000,000,000, — 1,000,000,000,000,000; 
or  would  multiply  a  million  by  a  thousand  for  a  bilhoo, 
a  billion  by  a  thousand  for  a  trillion,  and  so  on. 

Now  by  reference  to  Worcester's  Dictionary  1  find 
"  BiLLtoN "  defined  "  a  million  of  millions,"  and 
"  Trillion,  a  million  of  million  of  millions,"  Ac- 
Webster  defines  '*  Billion,  a  miltion  of  millions;  as 
many  millions  as  there  are  units  in  a  million.  Among 
the  French,  a  thousand  million."  And  *•  Trillion ,tbo 
product  of  a  million  involved  to  the  third  power,  or 
the  product  of  a  million  multiplied  by  a  million  and 
that  product  multiplied  by  a  million."  "According 
to  the  French  notation,  the  number  expressed  by  a 
unit  with  twelve  cyphers  annexed."  And  "  Quadril- 
lion, according  to  the  English  notation,  the  number 
produced  by  involving  a  million  to  the  fourth  power, 
or  a  unit  with  twenty-four  cyphers  annexed,— accord- 
ing to  the  French  notation  a  unit  with  fifteen  cyphers 
annexed." 

It  appears  then  that  the  legion  of  modern  arithme- 
tic-makers have  substituted  the  French  system  for 
the  English  *,  and  for  no  better  reason,  as  I  can  con- 
ceive, than  simply  to  make  a  change,  without,  in  fact, 
making  any  improvement;  a  principle  on  which  » 
large  proportion  of  the  multitude  of  new  school  books 
which  are  flooding  the  country  are  got  op. 

It  becomes  a  question  now  which  we  shall  receive 
as  authority,  the  arithmetic-makers  or  dictionary- 
makers,  and  whether  we  shall  hold  on  to  the  old 
English  or  adopt  the  French  system. 

An  Inqvirzk. 


Amusements  during  the  Winter  School*. 

However  much  our  district  schools  accomplish,  it 
is  an  scknowlcdged  fact  that  they  do  not  accomplish 
half  so  much  as  they  might  in  the  education  of  youth. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  amusements  in  which 
tbe  young  people  engage  during  the  Winter  Schools 
take  off  their  attention  from  study,  and  render  the 
schools  nearly  useless.  The  scholars  commence  the 
school  with  interest,  study  their  books  evenings,  and 
begin  to  make  progress,  when  Mr.  A's  daughters 
give  a  party  ;  then  Mr.  B's  dsughter  must  give  a  par- 
ty ;  and  then  perhaps  there  is  a  bsll  to  attend,  and 
the  young  people,  before  tbey  are  aware  of  it,  become 
more  interested  in  parties  and  balls  than  in  the  school, 
and  when  in  school  find  it  more  pleasant  to  visit  than 
to  study  their  lessons.  Thos  th«f  interest  in  school  is 
destroyed,  the  teacher  discouraged,  the  older  scholars 
grow  op  in  ignorance,  snd  tbe  money  of  the  district 
is  thrown  away.  The  teachers  themselves sometimes 
join  in  these  amusements  with  the  young  people,  till 
they  become  so  much  more  interested  in  visiting  than 
in  teaching  that  the  school  is  worthless,  whether  the 
scholar*  attend  or  not. 
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Now  these  amusements  may  be,  in  themselves,  in- 
nocent ;  but  if  they  take  oil'  the  attention  of  the  schol- 
ars from  study,  they  are  out  of  place.    There  are 
many  innocent  amusements  in  which  a  farmer  will 
not  spend  his  time  in  haying,  or  a  merchant  in  the 
season  of  business.    To  be  sure,  youth  may  enjoy 
themselves  in  these  parties ;  and  so  might  a  farmer, 
and  his  boys  too,  enjoy  themselves  in  riding  about  and 
visiting  in  the  season  of  planting  and  haying  ;  but 
such  enjoyment  would  be  poor  compensation  for  emp- 
ty barns  and  grain  bins  in  the  winter.    So  the  enjoy- 
ment youth  finds  in  their  Holies  will  be  a  poor  com- 
pensation foi  that  ignorance  and  poverty  of  intellect 
which  will  attend  through  life.    Besides,  those  farm- 
ers arc  most  happy  who  attend  to  their  business;  and 
so  arc  those  children  most  happy  who  are  most  inter- 
ested in  their  schools  and  attend  to  their  studies.  An 
idle,  dissipated  farmer  or  mechanic  is  an  unhappy 
man.    An  idle,  dissipated  scholar  is  also  an  unhappy 
scholar.    It  is  because  we  wish  to  have  young  peo- 
ple happy,  that  we  wish  them  to  cultivate  their  minJa 
and  not  waste  the  season  of  study  in  dissipation. 

It  is  said  of  Queen  Victoria,  that,  while  pursuing 
her  studies,  she  did  not  go  into  company  ;  and  surely, 
if  Queen  Victoria  could  give  up  balls  and  parties  for 
several  years,  the  young  Misses  in  our  schools  may 
do  it  for  three  months  in  a  year,  without  abridging 
their  liberty  or  their  happiness. 

Is  it  not  a  repioach  that  so  many  of  the  youth  in 
our  towns  waste  their  school  days  in  dissipation, 
growing  up  in  comparative  ignorance,  when  schools 
arc  provided,  at  co  much  expense,  for  their  education' 
Ought  nut  parents  who  wish  to  have  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  schools,  to  feel  under  some  obligations 
to  have  their  children,  for  whom  the  money  is  raised, 
attend  school,  and  make  improvement  1 

The  tax-payers  may  well  remonstrate  with  those 
parents  who  allow  their  children  to  stay  away  from 
school,  or  to  engage  in  amusements  to  the  injury  of 
the  school,  saying  to  them  :  "  Yon  tell  us  we  ought 
to  assist  in  supporting  schools  (though  we  have  no 
children  to  educate)  because  education  is  a  public  ben- 
efit. Very  well, — we  consent  to  pay  taxes  to  edu- 
cate your  children  ;  but  then  if  we  pay  taxes  to  ed- 
ucate your  children,  we  wish  to  havo  them  educated. 
Wo  are  not  willing  to  have  oar  money  thrown  away, 
as  it  is  when  your  children  do  not  attend  school,  or 
waste  their  time  in  dissipation.  If  it  is  our  duty,  as 
good  citizens,  to  pay  taxes,  then  it  is  your  doty,  as 
good  citizens,  to  see  that  your  children,  for  whose 
benefit  the  taxes  arc  paid,  are  benefited  by  these 
taxes.  If  it  is  a  public  benefit,  as  you  say,  to  have 
children  educated,  then  it  is  a  public  calamity  to  have 
them  uneducated;  and  every  parent  who  allows  his 
children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  when  provision  is 
made  for  their  education,  is  doing  the  public  an  in- 
jury, and  commuting  an  o Hence  against  the  Stale. 
If,  as  you  say,  itis  none  of  our  busiueas  whclheryour 
children  attend  school  and  learn  or  not,  then  why  do 
you  ask  for  our  money  ?  If  it  is  our  duty  to  pay  mon- 
ey, it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  this  money  is  not  wasted, 
and  that  the  children  for  w  hose  benefit  the  money  is 
raised  are  educated." 

In  the  school  reports  of  Massachusetts  the  injurious 


efTects  of  amusements  on  the  schools  is  frequently 
complained  of.    The  report  of  Franklin  says  . 

"  The  improvement  of  some  scholars  has  been  re* 
larded  the  past  winter,  in  consequence  of  attending  a 
dancing  school,  and  social  evening  circles  for  amuse- 
ment frequently,  during  the  continuance  of  a  dsy 
school.  The  committeo  arc  satisfied,  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  effect  of  these  evening  amuse- 
ments must  be  bad.  It  occasions  many  absences  and 
unavoidably  engrosses  much  of  the  lime  and  attention 
that  should  be  devoted  to  study.  Without  now  giv- 
ing our  opinion  either  for  or  against  evening  amuse- 
ments and  dancing,  if  they  must  be  attended  to,  let  it 
be  cither  before  the  district  schools  have  commenced, 
or  after  they  have  closed." 

Says  another  Committee  : 

"  Our  schools  have  suffered  this  year,  as  in  years 
before,  by  the  scholars  resorting  to  public  amuse- 
ments ;  and  we  know  not  to  whom  to  appeal  for  a 
remedy  but  to  parents  and  guardians." 

I  am  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  young  people 
need  no  amusement.  1  do  not  think  a  man  or  a 
child, 

"  Whose  blood  is  warm  within,  should 
Sit  like  his  grandsirc,  cut  in  alabaster,    .tg^A  .jJT 
Sleep  when  he  wakci,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish." 

Let  children  by  all  means  have  amusement,  but  let 
not  their  amusements  interfere  with  the  improvement 
of  their  minds.  James  Tufts, 

County  Sup't  of  Common  School*. 
Wardsboro,  Jan.  1849. 


Be  what  yon  Seem. 

"  Be  what  you  seem  " — and  seem  what  you  should  be, 
The  child  of  truth,  from  all  dishonor  free  ; 
Btave  and  humane,  and  generous,  just  and  wise  ; 
Kcvere  what  '»  good — the  bad  thou  wilt  despise. 

Bt  what  you  seem — let  viituc  grace  thy  train  ; 
Court  her  fair  hand,  nor  court  her  hand  in  vain  ; 
Disdaining  vice,  whatever  form  she  bears, 
Or  tyrant  king,  or  prelate  at  his  prayers. 

Be  \chat  you  seem — let  virtue  mould  each  thought, 
And  form  thy  heart  with  every  goodness  fraught  ; 
Thy  tongue  persuasive,  to  enforce  them  all  ; 
Thy  limbs  obedient  to  her  honored  call. 

Be  it- hat  you  seem — the  public  good  thy  care, 
The  unshaken  patriot's  part  with  justice  share 
Prefer  thy  country's  weal  to  ambitious  views 
Of  all  her  foes — e'en  Craat  in  thy  shoes. 

Be  what  you  seem — benevolence  ope  thine  eye, 
And  leach  thee  how  her  object  to  descry  ; 
Befriend  the  poor — dry  up  the  briny  tear, — 
Nor  cease  thy  liounty  each  revolving  year. 


ir1- 


r 

tat* 
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;  at' 

I  Oil  J 


Mankind  arc  very  odd  creatures.  One  half  censure 
what  they  practice,  the  other  half  practice  what  they 
censure.    The  rest  always  say  and  do  as  they  ought. 

If  yen  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you  are 
dead  and  rotten,  cither  write  things  worth  reading  oc 
do  something  worth  writiog.  [ ' 

The  idle  man  is  ihe  devil's  hireling  ;  whose  livery 
is  rags,  whose  diet  and  wages  arc  famine  and  disease 

Tart  words  make  no  friends ;  a  spoonful  of  honey 
will  catch  more  flics  than  a  gallon  of  vinegar. 
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From  the  Yeoman'*  Record. 

A  Song. 

TO  BS  SAID  OR  BOKO  BY  TUB  SCHOLARS  IH 

DISTRICTS  IN  ORLEANS  COUNTY, 


Bow  gloomy  to  as  is  the  leaky  old  school-house, 
When  doleful  reality  shows  to  the  sight 

The  holes  in  the  wall,  where  the  poor  little  coot  mouse 
Drops  in  just  to  warm,  but  runs  out  in  a  fright ; 

The  crack  in  the  door,  and  the  snow  that  blows  into 

The  putty-bedaubed  and  clattering  window ; 
.  And  e'n  the  old  poker  that  lies  on  the  floor— 
The  old  oaken  poker, 
The  eoot-coTered  poker, 
The  old  oaken  poker  that  lies  on  the  floor. 


OOL 


We  children,  at  morn,  with  our  frost-bitten 

Come  shircring  in  and  go  shirering  out, 
Eaeh  with  a  huge  footle  lore,  protecting  our  tocecs, 

Scat  taring  black  coals  and  embers  about. 
The  ever  green  wood,  in  "spirals  of  beauty," 

Shoots  forth  its  fair  houghs  from  the 
Whioh,  stripped  of  their  foliage,  remind  us  of  duty — 

As  well  as  the  poker  that  lies  on  the  floor — 
The  old  oaken  poker, 
The'soot-corered  poker, 

The  dreaded  old  poker  that  lies  on  the  floor. 

Now  ye  who  are  biassed  with  dry  wood  and  ws 

With  good  folid  comfort,  as  much  as  ye  will, 
Pray  try  to  improve  the  "cold  comfort "  that  ours  is, 

Or  roars  bo  the  fate  of  «  Poor  Harry  Gill "  f 
Draw  up  some  good  wood,  and  put  on  so 

Stop  up  the  wide  cracks  in  the  windon 
Or,  yt  unthinking  parents,  we'll  tall  the  next 

To  use  the  old  poker  that  lies  on  the  floor— 
The  old  oaken  poker, 
The  !»oot- covered  poker, 

The  terrible  poker  that  lies  on  the  floor. 

*  For  the  story  of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill,  see  Saa- 


Educational  Journals.  Among  the  Laws  foe 
the  regulation  of  the  Public  Schools,  io  Alleghany, 
Pa.,  is  the  following,  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  inch 
Teacher  to  take,  at  least,  one  Periodical  devoted  to  edu- 
cation." In  the  absence  of  any  such  law  in  this  sec- 
lion  of  the  country,  why  will  not  the  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  Maine  be  a  law  to 


Thin  k.  Tbooght  engenders  thought.  Place 
idea  on  paper — another  will  follow  it,  and  still 
er,  nntil  you  have  written  a  page.  You  osnnot  fath- 
om your  mind.  There  is  a  well  of  thought  there 
which  bss  no  bottom.  The  more  yon  draw  from  it, 
the  more  clear  and  fruitful  it  will  be.  If  you  neglect 
to  think  yourself,  and  use  other  people's  thoughts- 
giving  them  utterance  only— yon  will  never  know 
what  you  are  capable  of.  At  first  your  ideas  may 
come  out  in  lumps — homely  and  shapeless — but  no 
matter,  time  and  perseverance  will  arrange  and  polish 
them.  Learu  to  think,  and  you  will  soon  learn  to 
write— the  more  you  think  the  better  will  you  express 


Old  boys  have  their  playthings  aa  well  as  young 

;  the  difference  is  only  in  the  price. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

Questions  for  tike  Curious. 

The 1  Question  for  the  Curious'  in  the  January  nam* 
ber  sfforded  roe  some  amusement  and  occasioned  some 
thought :  and  the  solution  most  satisfactory  to  my 
mind  is,  that  when  the  traveler  would  arrive  at  any 
part  of  Asia,  Japan  for  instance,  or  should  he  meet 
with  any  vessel  on  the  Pacific  that  had  sailed  from 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  he  would  find  it  Tuesday 
with  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  it  would  be  noon  with 
him,  it  would  be  noon  also  with  those  he  would  meet. 
Because  at  noon  on  any  day  at  London,  all  East  of 
that  meridian  is  reckoned  afternoon,and  all  West  after- 
noon ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  reckoned  West, 
their  Christmas  day  coming  on  the  26th  of  Dec.  of  our 
calender.  And  because  if  another  man  (B)had  started 
from  London  at  the  same  time  that  A  had.aod  had  tratr- 
eled  East  at  the  same  rate,  it  is  clear  that  as  B  would 
be  traveling  against  the  sun  and  not  with  it,  a  night 
must  intervene  before  he  could  possibly  meet  his  fel- 
low traveler  A.  The  morning  of  the  next  day  being; 
Tuesday  to  B,  while  A  continuing  with  the  sun  had 
encountered  no  night,  it  being  Monday  noon  to  him 
still,  and  whenever  they  should  meet  they  would  both 
be  on  the  same  meridian,  viz.  180°  E.  or  W.  Longi- 
tude from  London,  but  with  tho  difference  of  one  day 
in  their  reckoning. 

If  the  above  solution  be  deemed  satisfactory  to  the 
Editors,  they  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it ;  also 

ANOTHER  question  for  TUB  CURIOUS. 
If  the  sun  is  never  vertical  to  any  part  of  the  earth 
north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  (231°  N.  lat.)  how  m  it 
that  it  can  shine  on  the  north  aide  of  a  building  that 


stands  in  N.  lat.  45°  !  Thst  hs 
of  where  the  son  is  vertical. 


than  20°  north 
H.  M. 


Are  they  veins  or  arteries  that  we  see,  for  ins 
in  the  arm,  near  its  exterior  surface !  sod  which 
is  the  blood  flowing  ? 

If  you  retire  to  bed  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  rise 
at  seven  the  next  morning,  how  far,  during  that  time, 
have  you  been  carried  by  the  diurnal,  and  how  far  by 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  ! 

Cat  a  couple  of  cards  each  into  a  circle  of  about 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Perforate  one  of  these  at 
entre,  and  fix  it  on  the  top  of  a  tube,  say  a  < 
quill.  Make  the  other  card  ever  so  little 
cave,  and  place  it  over  the  first,  the  orifice  of  the  tube 
being  thus  directly  ander,  and  almost  in  contact  with 
the  upper  card.  Now  try  to  blow  off  the  upper  card-. 
What's  the  reason  yon  can't  do  it! 

Why  will  the  exterior  surface  of  a  tumbler  be  cov- 
ered with  moisture,  when  filled  with  cold  water  on  s> 
hot  summer's  day,  and  where  does  it  come  from  ? 

If  an  increase  of  temperature  increases  the  volume 
of  bodies,  or  makes  them  lighter,  and  a  diminution 
of  temperature  diminishes  it,  or  makes  them  heavier, 
bulk  for  bulk,  why  will  ice  float  upon  the  surfsce  of 
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We  have  thought  that  no  belter  service  could  ha 
done  to  oar  agricultural  readers  just  now,  than  to  se- 
cure their  attention  to  the  subject  of  manures.  We 
have  accordingly  copied  sketches  of  the  discussions  at 
the  Massachusetts  Legislative  Agiicultoral  Meetings, 
in  which  will  be  found  many  valuable  suggestions 
from  men  of  science  and  experience. 

The  point  that  is  prominent  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion is  ibe  importance,  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
a  plentiful  supply  of  manure,  to  all  successful  far- 
ming. It  has  been  a  thousand  times  said  that  our 
farmers  spread  their  manure  and  labor  over  too  many 
acres  ;  but  few  set  as  if  they  believed  it.  It  is  time 
for  every  farmer  practically  to  determine  fbr  himself 
whether  the  beat  manured  and  beat  cultivated  crop  is 
not  the  most  profitable,  and  whether  those  fields  from 
which  he  geta  only  S3  bushels,  or  less,  of  corn,  and 
one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  to  the  acre,  &c, 
are  not  in  fact  an  expense  to  him. 

True,  it  requires  more  capital  and  labor  tocultivate 
and  manure  well,  than  to  do  both  slightly.  But  it 
requires  no  more  to  raise  CO  bushels  of  corn  on  one 
acre  in  the  former  way,  than  to  raise  it  on  two  acres 
in  the  latter ;  and  if  one  has  more  land  under  cultiva- 
tion than  he  has  capital  for,  he  had  better  sell  part  of 
it,  or  give  it  op  for  a  wood  crop  for  his  children. 

Mr.  Huxtable,  near  Shaftesbury,  England,  by  at- 
tention to' manure  and  a  liberal  use  of  capital,  chang- 
ed the  whole  character  of  a  faim  in  only  three  years. 
The  farm  is  about  95  acres.  About  one  half  is  in 
wheat  annually,  producing  abont  40  bushels  to  the 
acre  on  an  average.  When  he  took  it,  it  was  a  dai- 
ry farm  with  only  10  acres  arable,  carrying  14  dairy 
eowa,  growing  48  bushels  of  wheat  and  40  bushels 
of  beans,  and  employing  three  or  four  hands.  It  now 
produces  1,600  bushels  of  wheat  yearly  ;  rattens  40 
head  of  cattle  (including  calves,)  100  sheep,  and  80 
piga.  The  proprietor  now  has  large  heaps  of  manure 
which  he  hardly  knowa  what  to  do  with.  One  of  the 
Massachusetts  farmers,  at  the  meetings  referred  to,  re- 
marked that  any  farmer  might  have  as  much  manure 
as  he  coold  use,  from  his  own  resources. 

Another  remark  relates  to  the  manner  of  applying 
manure.  No  one  advocated  the  use  of  green  yard 
manure;  all  agreed  that  it  should  he  composted. — 
None  (or  with  the  exception  of  a  single  gentleman 
who  thought  it  better  to  plow  in  manure  on  sandy 
soils)  were  in  favor  of  burying  manure  to  any  consid- ' 
erable  depth  ;  all  would  have  it  used  as  a  top  dress- 
ing, or  only  buried  an  inch  or  two  by  the  harrow. — 
This  conflicts  so  directly  with  views  that  have  been 
common  and  practices  that  have  been  recommended 
in  agricultural  books  and  papers,  that  the  unanimity 
of  the  gentlemen  must  be  regarded  as  a  little  remark  - 
blo.  Careful  observers  may  remember  facts  which 
confirm  the  recommendation  to  leave  the  manure  on 
or  very  near  the  surface. 

For  instance.  If  you  scatter  si  raw  on  grass  land, 
it  will  produce  an  effect  very  much  beyond  what  can 
result  from  any  nutritive  matter  in  the  straw  itself.— 


A  writer  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  says  :  "  I  some 
time  since  met  a  Philadelphia  Nurseryman,  to  whom 
I  said, '  I  want  your  testimony  in  favor  of  top-dress- 
ing ;'  to  which  he  replied,  *  You  have  it,  you  know 
that  I  advocate  and  practise  it and  so  I  witnessed, 
when,  on  a  visit  to  his  nurseries,  I  saw  rotten  dung 
placed  en  hU  row  and  other  flower  beds,  to  the  thick* 
ness  of  about  a  couple  of  inches,  without  the  adop- 
tion of  any  means  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia, 
or  of  fixing  it ;  or  the  least  idea  of  any  lose  from 
evaporation,  the  washing  down  by  the  rain  or  dew  of 
the  carbonic  gas  to  the  roots,  being  about  all  that  was 
expected  or  desired." 

Grant  Tborbprn's  crop  of  China  Tree  Corn,  the 
atoty,  of  which  gave  it  such  a  currency  at  the  time, 
was  finished,  as  to  cultivation,  by>  a  liberal  top-dress- 
ing of  hog  manure  put  on  just  as  the  eara  were  form- 
ing. This  made  the  ears  so  long  and  so  well  filled 
out,  the  end  of  every  cob,  almost,  being  covered,  even 
to  the  crown  kernel.  Most  of  the  premium  crops  of 
corn  in  this  and  other  States  are  raised  with  a  dress- 
ing of  compost  manure,  put  on  the  land  jest  before 
planting,  and  covered  only  with  the  harrow.  Ob- 
serve, it  is  generally  compost;  green  yard  manure  ap- 
plied in  the  6amo  way,  especially  if  full  of  straw,  is 
troublesome  and  otherwise  objectionable.  Sec  also 
the  article  on  another  page  on  the  fertilizing  effects  of 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  Meetings. 

SECOND  MCETINO. 

Boston,  Jan.  23,  1849. 

Subject— Manures. 

The  President  commenced  the  discussion  by  re- 
marking, that  the  subject  was  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  farmer  and  horticulturist.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  inexhaustible  soil ;  the  richest  prairies  of 
the  West,  will  by  continued  cropping,  become  unpro- 
ductive. Then  how  necessary  for  us,  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  procure  those  substances  to  apply  to  our  lands 
to  keep  up,  and  to  increase  their  fertility.  The 
best  manure  he  bad  used,  waa  a  compost  of  mock, 
ashes  and- crushed  bones.  The  ashes  and  bonea  were 
previously  mixed  in  a  damp  state,  and  fermentation 
ensued ;  then  this  waa  mixed  with  the  mock"  and  an- 
other fermentation  took  place.  This  manure  cost 
about  $4  50  per  cord.  The  past  two  years  he  had 
ire  and  pulverised  charcoal ;  the 


charcoal  fixed  the  ammonia,  and  prevented  its  escape  ; 
fresh  burned  charcoal  will  absord  90  times  its  bulk 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Thia  kind  of  compost  Mr.  W.  had  found  most  val- 
uable for  all  manuring  purposes,  and  particularly  for 
fruit,  and  trees  in  the  outaetiea ;  in  proof  of  which, 
he  exhibited  cuttings  of  nursery  trees,  received  last 
spring  from  Liverpool,  and  not  transplanted  into  hie 
nursery  till  June,  which  had  made  a  growth  of  4 
feet.  He  thong  ht  charoeai  a  valuable  addition  to  ma- 
nure heaps  and  composts.  Mr.  Pell,  of  New  York, 
has  given  an  account  of  raining  about  eighty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  upon  which  he  sowed  50  bushels 
of  charcoal  dust,  and  also  cited  numerous  instances 
in  proof  of  the  value  of  charcoal  for  manure.. 
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Mt.  Teacheroacher  remarked,  that  the  subject  of 
manures  waa  of  vast  consequence.  It  required  moch 
judgment  in  the  right  application  of  manures  in  re- 
gard to  the  crop  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  ;  the 
kind  of  manure,  and  the  soil ;  all  these  should  be  la- 
ken  into  consideration  by  the  farmer.  Different  crops 
require  different  manures.  Clover  requires  sulphur 
and  lime ;  tobacco,  potash ;  wheat,  phosphate  of 
lime,  &c.  Ac.  The  turnip  crop  in  England  is  one  of 
great  importance  ;  the  size  and  quality  ot  the  turnip 
lias  been  greatly  increased  in  that  country  by  the  nee 
of  soloable  phosphate  of  lime.  Analysis  teaches  us 
what  the  various  crops  take  from  the  soil ;  these  sub- 
stances can  be  replaced,  but  an  important  question 
arises — what  ingredients  put  the  most  bone  and  mus- 
cle on  the  animal?  "This  question  has  been  answered 
by  Liebig  iu  his  lately  published  work  (••  Chemistry 
of  Food.")  We  knew,  before  Liebig  was  born,  what 
bones  were  made  of;  bnt  his  last  work  explains  tbe 
importance  and  action  of  the  alkaline  phosphates  in 
the  amma]  economy.  Manures,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  phosphate  and  ammonia,  produce  grain  or 
corn  crops,  much  more  valuable  for  feeding  purposes, 
than  those  raised  by  manures  containing  little  or  none. 
This  difference  sometimes  amounts  to  30  per  cent. 
The  nature  of  soils  is  now  understood,  and  the  con- 
stituents of  a  good  soil  arc  known  :  Silex,  potash, 
&c.  Clay  contains  some  potash,  and  is  a  good-  sub- 
stitute fur  fixing  the  ammonia  in  compost  heaps. 
Charcoal  is  not  to  be  always  obtained,  but  clay  is 
generally  to  be  had  by  farmers  ;  it  is  a  good  applica- 
tion for  light  lands.  lie  hoped  the  day  was  not  far 
distant,  when  farmers  would  better  understand  the 
nature  of  their  soils,  manures,  &c,  so  as,  actually, 
to  teach  the  scientific  scholar. 

The  quaUty  of  the  manure  effects  tbe  value  of  the 
seed.  In  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  river  Thames, 
the  farmers  make  compost  heaps  of  clayey  loam, 
rock  weed  and  manure.  Tbe  clay  contains  iron  and 
potash,  the  sea- weed,  soda  snd  phosphates,  tbe  ma- 
nure, ammonia.  The  wheat,  having  in  the  compost 
all  the  ingredients  necessary,  is  fine  and  plump,  and 
is  sold  all  ovor  the  country  for  seed.  Mr.  T.  was  of 
the  opinion  that  well  rotted  manure*  were  far  belter 
than  if  applied  green.  He  remarked,  he  had  learned 
something  from  the  loaves  of  that  book  which  he  had 
turned  over  with  his  spade. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Cultivator,  read  a  {taper,  on 
the  importance  to  the  farmer,  of  the  urine  of  his  cat- 
tle for  manuring  purposes.  He  had  very  lately,  by 
t ho  kindness  of  Prof.  Horsford,  been  favored  with 
tbe  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  urine  and  the  fecal 
matter  of  animals,  by  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fleit- 
roan,  of  the  Geissen  Laboratory,  it  was  found,  that 
the  inorganic  constituents,  in  the  two  kinds  of  excre- 
tions, stood  as  13  to  3}  to  each  other;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  urine  was  several  times  more  Tama- 
ble, or  richer  in  inorganic  salts,  than  the  fecal  matter. 
This  facts  unriddles  all  mystery,  about  tbe  superior- 
ity of  the  Chineee  and  Flemish  farming,  over  that  of 
a«mc  other  countries. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Charcoal  fixes  the  ammonia,  but 
what  kind  of  Soil  i»  h  bett  adapted  to.     Charcoal  is 


not  to  be  had  in  all  places.  Will  not  planter  of  Pa- 
ris or  salt  fix  it!  Mr.  Teacheroacher  said,  plaster 
would  fix  tbe  ammonia;  salt, perhaps,  might  answer, 
but  there  might  be  danger  of  using  too  much  salt. 
Mr.  Brooks  said,  ashes  were  of  no  use  on  clayey 
lands.  He  hsd  found  10  loads  of  rotted  manure  from 
his  barn  cellar,  better  than  24  loads  of  green  manure. 
He  plows  in  16  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  then, 
instead  of  manuring  in  the  hill  for  corn  as  formerly, 
he  applies  a  handful  of  manure  about  the  hill  when 
hoeing  the  corn  ;  in  this  way,  4  loads  of  manure  give 
as  good  a  crop,  as  16  formerly  did,  when  put  in  the 
hill. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Gray  said,  he  makes  free  ute  of 
ground  gypsum  about  his  stables;  it  has  the  ellect 
ot  removing  the  disagreeable  smell,  and  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia.  Manureaahould  have  mock 
or  loam  mixed  with  them,  to  prevent  excessive  fer- 
mentation. If  not  properly  regulated,  the  manure  is 
liable  to  become  fircfanged,  and  suffer  great  loss. 
He  thought  it  most  profitable  to  compoM  manures, 
than  to  apply  them  green.  He  should  like,  however, 
to  hear  tbe  subject  of  mineral  manures  discussed. 
Everybody  knew,  that  our  commoo  manures  increas- 
ed tbe  amount  of  crops  when  judiciously  applied. 
In  Pennsylvania,  they  use  immense  quantities  of 
lime  with  the  best  results  ;  in  other  (daces,  plaster 
of  Paris  operates  well.  'Tis  believed  generally, 
that  neither  of  these  act  favorably,  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Boston.  He  would  like  to  know  the  reason  of  this 
difference.  Mr.  G. ,  a!ao  made  some  valuable  remarks 
which  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  for  want  of  room. 
Wo.  Parker,  Esq.,  thought  fameta  too  often  suffer- 
ed loss,  by  exposing  their  manures  to  the  rains, 
snows  and  freezings  of  tbe  winter.  He  made  large 
quantities  of  manure  from  the  waste  alkaline  liquor 
of  his  paper-mill,  and  the  ashes  of  200  cords  of 
peat  annually  burned  in  bis  mill ;  these  he  mixed 
with  the  manures  of  horsce,  and  the  send  from  a  bank 
that  never  failed  to  discount.  He  bad  made  great 
improvements  on  his  farm  ;  he  now  cuts  50  tons  of 
hay,  where  be  cut  but  one,  a  few  years  ago. 

Further  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Leooatd, 
Lt.  Gov.  Reed,  Brooks,  Teechemaoher,  and  others; 
and  we  fully  coincide  with  the  remarks  of  Gov.  Heed, 
"  that  it  was  a  most  interesting  and  important  dis- 
cussion." 

THISD  MEITlNO. 

Subject — Manures,  continued  from  last  meeting. 

The  President  opened  the  discussion  by  remarking 
that  charcoal,  which  he  spoke  of  the  last  evening,  was 
not  of  itself  a  manure,  but  a  fixer,  or  retainer  of  the 
ammonia  generated  in  the  compost  heap  ;  clay  had  a 
similar  effect.  Ammonia  also  falls  iu  the  rain  and 
the  snow  ;  this  is  absorbed  by  charcoal,  and  is  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  growing  plants,  ss  the  charcoal  will 
yield  it  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  needed.  He 
gave  some  account  of  the  successful  application  of 
charcoal  to  land  sown  with  wheat,  in  Western  New 
York  ;  where  50  bushels  of  pulverized  coal  spread 
per  acre,  the  yield  was,  on  several  large  fields,  25 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  where  none  was  uted  on 
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similar  lands  the  yield  waB  only  from  3  to  5  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  other  evening,  Mr.  Buckminster,  of  the 
Ploughman,  doubted  the  statement  that  he  made,  in 
which  it  was  said,  Mr.  Pell  rained  80  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  as  26  was  the  average  crop  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Colman  stales,  in  his  travels  in  England, 
that  66J,  70,  80  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  have  been 
raised,  and  in  one  instance  OOf  bushels  per  acre. 

Hon.  B.  V.  French,  of  Braiotree,  remarked  that 
he  would  give  his  views,  and  the  result  of  bis  obser- 
vations on  farming.  Without  manure,  high  tillage, 
and  thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  fanning  gave 
poor  returns.  An  eminent  Roman,  on  being  asked 
io  what  consisted  good  farming,  replied  ploughing — 
ploughing — manuring.  The  improved  cast-iron 
ploughs  enable  us  to  work  and  pulverize  the  soil  much 
better  than  formerly.  Thorough  working  and  hoeing 
the  ground  is  a  partial  substitute  fox  manure,  as  has 
been  proved  io  the  raising  of  carrots,  by  sowing  one 
plot  of  ground  manured,  another  without,  the  last 
hoed  every  day,  in  which  the  crop  was  as  good.  But 
which  cost  the  most,  itie  manure  or  the  extra  hoeing ! 
That  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  answered. 
We  I >ear  of  great  crops  being  raised — bot  we  do  not 
get  the  cost  of  producing  tbem.  Economy  is  a  branch 
of  farming  that  needs  studying,  as  well  as  some  oth- 
ers. In  Germany,  they  keep  an  aoconnt  of  the  crops 
raised  npon  the  farms ;  they  can  tell  how  much  stock  [ 
they  can  feed,  how  much  land  they  can  manure,  and 
nearly  what  the  amount  of  crops  will  be.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  this  accurate  way  of  managing. 
But  the  farmer  should  study  economy,  and  save  ev- 
ery thing  of  a  fertilizing  nature  within  bis  reach. 
Lime  is  not  good  to  mix  with  manure.  Plaster  of 
Paris  does  no  good  on  land  so  near  the  seashore 
where  cattle  require  no  salt.  I  have  an  abundance 
of  muok  or  peat ;  eut  it  up  in  the  winter,  when  fro- 
zen, and  draw  it  on  to  op-land  ;  and  after  being  acted 
upon  by  the  frost,  &c,  il  becomes  light,  and  makes 
a  pood  absorbent  for  the  drainings  of  my  manure,  the 
urine,  &c.  Of  itself,  or  applied  alone,  it  is  worth- 
less, except  for  raising  sorrel,  but  put  ia  the  hog  and 
barn  yards,  barn  cellar,  &c,  and  by  being  mixed  and 
shovelled  over  it  makes  a  large  quantity  oi  fuBt-rate 
manure.  Had  used  guano  for  several  years ;  the  re- 
sult has  been  unsatisfactory  ;  we  want  more  knowl- 
edge upon  ibis  subject.  A  nephew  scot  me  a  bane) 
of  the  genuine  guano  from  Peru,  but  it  did  not  exhibit 
any  very  striking  results  when  applied  to  my  mops. 
Had  been  successful  in  raising  the  Norfolk  turnip,  not 
costing  over  10  cents  per  bushel.  Manure  used, 
crushed  bone  from  Mr.  Ward's  mill,  Roxbury. 

Mr.  Teschemacher  remarket],  the  other  evening 
we  considered  the  great  storehouse  of  charcoal,  peat, 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  potash,  and  the  other 
salts,  that  make  a  good  compost.  He  would  now 
begin  with  ammonia.  It  is  the  great  promoter  of 
healthy,  green  leaves ;  these,  exposed  to  the  light 
and  atmosphere,  were  the  manufacturers  of  the  sugar, 
starch,  gum,  &c,  of  plants  ;  these  changes  are  ef- 
fected in  the  tight,  but  yet  you  may  have  all  the  am- 
monia ia  the  world,  but  without  the  phosphates,  and 


other  inorganic  salts  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  grain,  you  can  have  no  perfect  seed.  Ammonia 
will  give  long-jointed  plants  ;  the  phosphates  of  lime, 
soda,  potash,  magnesia,  &c,  are  indispensable  to  the 
growth  of  grain.  Clay  is  a  useful  application  to 
sandy  soils,  as  it  has  a  chemical  and  a  physical  effect. 
All  vegetable  matters  in  the  compost  heap  become 
carbonized,  or  of  the  nature  of  charcoal,  and  serve  to 
retain  the  ammonia.  It  has  been  ascertained,  in  Lie- 
big's  Laboratory,  that  there  are  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  ammonia  in  an  acre  of  soil  twelve 
inches  deep  ;  this  is  brought  to  the  earth  in  every 
rain  and  snow,  and  some  of  it  rises  again  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Mr.Bariletl  inquired  if  this  amount  was 
annually  brought  down  by  the  rains?  Mr.  T. replied 
that  ji  originally  was  ;  but  it  was  fixed  in  the  soil  by 
clay,  charcoal,  decaying  vegetable  matter,  &c. ;  that 
it  descends  in  rainy  weather,  and  rises  in  lair. 

Mr.  C.  Newhall,  of  Dorchester,  gave  a  good  dis- 
sertation on  the  manufacture  and  application  of  ma- 
nures ;  as  he  read  his  remarks  from  paper,  we  hope 
he  will  furnish  then  for  publication.  He  said  for 
grass  lands  he  had  used  a  compost  of  ashes,  bone 
and  muck ,  with  as  good  results,  as  from  the  same 
quantity  of  manure,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

The  President,  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  BarUett,  and  some 
others  made  remarks,  as  also  Hon.  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Cultivator. 


FOUBTH  MEETING. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  8tate 
House,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Manures  was 
continued.  The  President,  Hon.  Marshall  P..  Wild- 
er, in  opening  the  discussion,  said  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  immense  waste  of  fertilizing  elements  which 
have  for  ages  been  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
washed  out  by  heavy  rains,  can  be  wholly  retained 
for  the  uses  of  vegetation.  For  this  purpose  certain 
substances  which  have  been  called  "  store  houses," 
may  be  brought  into  action,  sueh  ss  plaster,  Ac,  bot 
practice  seems  to  have  indicated  the  superior  value 
of  charcoal  and  clay  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Teschemacher  made  some  interesting  remarks 
respecting  the  practical  application  of  science  to  ag- 
riculture. As  to  the  comparative  value  of  plaster 
and  charcoal,  he  said  that  plaster  may  be,  and  is  in 
some  cases,  but  not  in  all,  a  manure  ;  but  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  ammonia  it  becomes  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  lime.  One  hundred  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia contains  about  sixty  pounds  sulphuric  acid — 
rather  dangerous  to  vegetation — about  twenty-six 
pounds  amnion h,  and  fourteen  pounds  water.  Now 
plaster  may  be  good,  and  certainly  is,  to  absorb  nox- 
ious effluvia  in  stables,  but  as  an  absorbent  of  ammo- 
nia I  think  it  far  inferior  to  charcoal  or  clay.  Our 
President  has  cited  a  case  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  definite,  the  application 
of  charcoal  to  a  great  number  of  adjoining  acres  ; 
where  the  charcoal  was  applied  alone  the  result  was 
twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  wheat ;  where  it  was 
not  applied,  three  to  five  bushels. 

Mr.  T.  further  said,  if  there  was  one  thing  be  de- 
sired to  see  more  than  another  while  he  lived,  it  was 
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the  definite  experiment  of  agricultural  schools  and 
experimental  farms  throughout  this  fast  and  flourish- 
ing agricultural  country.  What  was  the  reason,  he 
asked,  why  our  youth  pant  after  commerce  or  the 
learned  professions?  It  is  because  they  require  the 
exerciso  of  the  utmost  energy  of  the  mind,  and  this 
exercise  is  precisely  what  the  youth  demands ;  and 
the  want  of  this  exercise  drives  them  into  all  kinds 
of  foolish  excesses,  for  this  excitement  of  mind  is 
invincibly  strong.  Now  is  it  not  possible  to  divert 
these  energies  of  the  mind  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  agriculture !  Yes,  but  only  by  a  previous  educa- 
tion of  the  first  order.  Young  men  often  consider  a 
farmer  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  machine— a 
plow,  an  ox,  a  cart,  or  a  hoc,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
what  his  father  did  before  him— and  as  long  as  these 
ideas  last,  so  long  will  the  best  of  our  agricultural 
population  flock  to  the  cities,  and  many  a  fine  mind 
be  lost. 

Mr.  Buck  minster  remarked  that  it  was  important 
wc  should  have  something  on  our  lands  that  would 
hold  manure.  If  we  have  clay  pits  on  our  farms  we 
can  improve  sandy  lands  so  that  they  shall  be  made 
bettet  and  more  permanent.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  charcoal  does  not  wear  away.  It  wastes,  it  rots 
in  the  ground  ;  but  clay  is  permanent  and  will  last  as 
long  as  sand  does ;  the  only  difficulty  with  many 
farmers  is  how  to  get  it.  He  considers  the  best  so3 
to  be  that  which  is  composed  of  75  per  cent,  of  elay 
and  85  per  cent,  of  sand.  This,  of  course,  is  with- 
out any  consideration  of  fertiliaiog  substances. 

Mr.  Leonard  of  Norton,  said  he  had  used  charcoal 
on  bis  land  with  good  results  for  more  than  forty 
years ;  being  in  the  habit  of  gathering  op  the  residu- 
um of  bis  coal  pit,  band  mixing  it  with  his  barn  ma- 
nure. He  had  used  muck,  also,  on  saudy  soil,  to 
great  advantage.  Leaves,  weeds,  rushes— everything 
that  would  decay ,  was  valuble  for  manure.  Ho  had 
foand  swamp  mud  the  best  application  for  a  potatoe 
crop  that  he  ever  tried  :  the  produce  is  not  so  great  as 
with  barn-yard  manure,  but  the  quality  of  the  root 
so  produced  is  excellent,  and  the  abounding  advan- 
tage is  that  the  potatoe  fields,  so  manured,  are  not  Jj« 
able  to  rot. 

The  President  here  read  a  communication  from  Jo- 
seph Breck,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  bone  manure, 
[see  last  Chronicle]  and  his  experienco  in  using  vit- 
rioliaod  bones  applied  to  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Wilder  add- 
ed that  four  bushels  of  vitrioliaed  bones,— super  jthou 
jthate  of  lime, — would  have  more  effect  and  produce  a 
better  turnip  crop  in  England,  than  sixteen  bushels 
of  unprepared  bones. 

Mr.  Walker,  President  of  Mass.  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, aaid  he  had  used  clay,  ashes,  peat,  meadow 
muck,  street  sweepings,  charcoal  and  virgin  soil,  as 
manure :  and  tho  last  with  the  very  best  results— 
This  soil  he  obtained  from  the  sides  of  stone  walls, 
and  wherever  the  plough  had  not  been  to  disturb  the 
earth  for  a  succession  of  years.  He  preferred  clay  to 
charcoal. 

He  made  a  valuble  compost  of  manure  thus  :  He 
first  spread  13  or  15  inches  of  sand  on  the  surfaco  of 
the  ground,  of  the  size  of  his  intended  heap  ;  he  then 
placed  on  this,  a  layer  of  green  manure  from  his  hog 


yard,  which  he  levelled  off;  on  this,  he  placed  a  layer 
of  virgin  soil,  or  charcoal ;  on  this,  he  placed  succes- 
sive layers  of  sand,  manure,  virgin  soil,  charcoal,  and 
so  on,  until  be  had  raised  bis  heap  6  or  7  feet  high  ; 
he  then  covered  it  up  with  loam  and  clay,  covering 
the  top  with  clay  in  a  conical  form,  in  order  to  shed 
the  rain.  This  he  allowed  to  stand  until  the  succed- 
ing  autumn — a  year  ;  he  then  mixed  it  up  together 
thoroughly,  and  it  was  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Mcdway  detailed  his  experience  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  charcoal  on  grass  ground. — 
nine  years  ago,  he  burned  ten  coalpits  on  about  1-8 
an  aere  of  land  ;  the  top  toil  being  almost  entirely  re- 
moved, in  order  to  cover  the  pita.  AfteT  taking  out 
the  coal,  and  selling  f  10  worth  of  the  inner  ooal,  bo 
spread  the  residue,  with  the  soil  intermixed,  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  the  field,  and  sowed  it  down  to 
grass.  It  did  not  catch  well,  and  was  tight  the  first 
year,  hut  improved  the  next  year,  and  had  borne 
good  grass  ever  since,  though  this 
since  it  was  laid  down— he  thought  it  not 
to  former  years. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Sudbury,  spoke  of  tho 
of  saving  all  refuse  ley.  Mixed  with  loam,  it  proved 
a  most  excellent  manure,  and  yet,  he  supposed  that 
$50,000  worth  of  ley  was  annual y  wasted  in  Mass- 
manure.  No  animal  substance  should  be  wasted  ; 
it  was  all  ratable  for  manure. 

Mr.  Martians,  of  Tewksbury,  aaid  that  he  was  long 
since  convinced  of  the  importance  of  liquid  manure, 
by  the  experiment  of  Arthur  Young,  who  applied  the 
solid  manure  from  his  barn  to  one  peice  of  gronnd, 
and  the  urine  from  the  same  source,  to  another  piece 
of  ground;  and  found  that  the  effects  of  the  urine 
continued  longer  to  be  felt  by  the  land  than  those  of 
the  solid  excrement. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  offered  some  remarks  on 
the  value  of  green  crops — clover  especially — plough- 
ed in  as  a  manure.  Without  any  other  manure,  good 
crops  of  grass  and  rye  could  thus  be  raised, 
did  not  exhaust  a  soil ;  because  the 
ially  the  clovers — derived  a  very  considerable 
of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  could  (arm  in 
make  more  money  upon  plain,  common  sense  farming 
for  twenty  years  consecutively,  than  in  any  other  busi- 
ness. Alluding  to  a  remark  that  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  Went,  he  said  he  could  make  more  money 
I  at  agriculture  in  Massachusetts  than  an  Ohio  farmer 
can  ;  and  if  ho  raises  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  we 
can,  we  can  make  more  money  from  a  bushel  than  he 
can.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  cost  of  manure  is  too 
great,  and  that  maouro  is  scarce.  The  only  trouble 
we  need  have  in  this  matter  is,  that  we  can,  if  we 
manage  right,  get  loo  much  manure, 

Mr.  Brigbam,  of  Wcslboro',  had  long  been  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  saving  all  the  liquid 
manure.  For  this  purpose  he  bedded  his  cattle  with 
sand,  and  uniformly  turned  them  into  the  barn  nights. 
He  had  not,  for  eight  years,  suffered  them  to  lie  out 
doors. 


Drive  ,hy  business,  or  it  will  drive  thee. 
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The  Fertilizing  Effects  of  Shade  on  Manures. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  earth  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  the  best  manure.    If  densely 
shaded,  it  will  undergo  chemical  changes,  apparent- 
ly similar  to  those  which  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ters do  when  they  are  converted  into  manure  ;  name- 
ly, it  is  changed  in  color,  consistence,  and  fertilizing 
qualities.    This  fertilised  earth  is  known  as  vegeta- 
ble mould,  or  virgin  earth,  to  be  the  beet  of  all  man- 
ures.   It  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  residue  of 
vegetable  decomposition.    Vegetable  matters  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  appear  to  be  decomposed  by  a  different  chemical 
process,  termed  mouldering,  which  forms  a  trifling 
carbonized  residue,  destitute  of  fertilising  qualities. 
And  this  is  the  case  also  when  ploughed  under  and 
deprived  of  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Unless 
they  be  previously  saturated  with  water,  or  lime  be 
added,  they  do  not  undergo  fermentation,  but,  by 
mouldering,  become  useless,  if  not  pernicious,  to  af- 
ter vegetation. 

The  astonishing  fertilizing  efFect  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, when  thickly  covering  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  a  length  of  time,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
their  decomposition,  for  the  quantity  of  the  residue 
of  clover,  leaves  or  straw,  would  not  be  sufficient, 
even  if  it  were  always  equal  in  virtue  to  the  best 
Peruvian  guano.    Straw  spread  thickly  upon  the 
poorest  land—"  land  completely  exhausted  of  alka- 
lies"— will  enrich  it  by  the  time  it  is  decomposed  , 
ten  times  the  quantity  ploughed  under  will  produce 
no  peroeptible  benefit.   If  the  manure  of  straw  be 
owing  to  the  six  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime 
which  it  contains,  why  is  it  that  sixty  per  cent,  placed 
in  the  earth  imparts  no  fertility  to  it  !   That  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  is  nor  attributable  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  straw,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  any 
substance  incapable  of  decomposition  will  produce 
precisely  the  same  effect.   The  wonderful  fertilizing 
effect  of  all  substances  covering  the  surface  of  the 
earth  for  some  time,  is  to  be  attxibuted  to  shade,  and 
shade  only  ;  and  that  the  degree  of  fertility  imparted 
to  soil  may  always  be  estimated  by  the  density  snd  du- 
ration of  the  shade.    Thai  shade  is  a  most  powerful 
and  efficient  agent,  is  exemplified  by  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  timbers  and  floors  of  buildings  with- 
out cellars,  when  the  precaution  of  preserving  venti- 
lation beneath  has  been  neglected.   It  can  be  most 
profitably  employed  by  the  farmer  in  fertilizing  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  lands  densely  shaded  one 
year  with  any  substance  whatever,  will  always  prove 
to  be  more  durably  enriched  than  lands  well  manured. 
Any  number  of  acres  may  be  rendered  productive  by 
it  (without  labor  or  expense)  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
usually  takes  to  prepare  manure  and  apply  it  to  a  few 
acres.    No  method  which  has  hitherto  been  suggest- 
ed for  the  renovation  of  large  tracts  of  worn-out 
lands  is  so  practicable,  cheap  and  effective. — Ex- 
change. 

Farmers'  Msctixo  at  Hamovcb,  N.  H.  We 
learn  from  tha  Granite  State  Whig,  that  fanners  and 
other  gentlemen  friendly  to  improvement  of  Hanover, 
Lyme,  and  Lebanon,  lately  met  in  Hanover, 


purpose  of  discussing  various  subjects  relating  to  eg- 
rioolture.  Asa  Huntington,  Esq.,  was  chosen  chair- 
man. 8.  Flint,  Esq.,  of  Lyme,  read  an  essay  on 
feeding  stock,  after  which  the  various  points  in  the 
discourse  wero  discussed.  Other  gentleman  were  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  essays  at  future  mectiogs.  This 
is  but  an  instance  of  thousands  of  cases  of  the  kind 
which  should  occur  iu  the  country,  and  which  will 
take  place  when  farmers  are  awakened  to  the 
tanoe  of  association  and  combined  action,  io 
improvements  in  their  profession. 


Gardens  in  the  Vicinity  of  London. 

"  Rockaway,"  one  of  the  London  correspondents  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  metropolis:  "  The  kitchen  gar- 
dens for  the  supply  of  vegetables,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  are  estimated  at  twelve 
thousand  acres,  about  three  thousand  of  which  are 
wholly  cultivated  by  the  spade .    Shortly  after  Christ- 
mas, radishes,  spinach,  onions,  and  all  other  seed 
crops  are  sown  ;  and  in  February  the  same  ground  is 
planted  with  cauliflowers  from  the  frame,  as  thick  as 
if  no  other  crop  then  had  possession  of  the  ground.— 
The  radishes,  &c,  are  sent  very  early  to  market, 
and  when  the  cauliflowers  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  earthed  op,  sugar-loaf  cabbages  are  planted.— 
When  these  are  marketed,  the  stalks  are  taken  up, 
sad  the  ground  cleared  and  planted  with  endive  and 
celery.    The  average  produce  of  these  gardens  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  £200  an n nail y  per  acre. 
The  annual  produce  of  all  the  vegetable  markets  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  £650,000.    The  fruit  gar- 
dens of  Middlesex,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to  pri- 
vate houses,  are  presumed  to  occupy  from  three  to  four 
thousand  acres,  principally  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Isleworlh,  and 
Twickenham.    They  furnish  partial  employment,  ac- 
cording to  the  advancement  of  the  season,  to  about 
forty  persons  per  acre — the  produce  of  whose  labor 
amounts  to  about  X' 300, 000  annually  ;  and  to  this 
another  JCIOO.OOO  may  be  added  for  the  purchase  of 
the  fruit  sent  to  the  metropolia  from  the  surrounding 
counties.    The  fruit  gardens  have  what  is  termed  an 
upper  and  under  crop  growing  on  the  same  ground  at 
one  lime.   The  upper  crop  consists  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  walnuts,  &c,  and  lbs  under  crop  of  raspbet- 
ries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  all  such  fruits  as  arc 
known  to  sustain  the  drip  of  the  trees  above  them 
with  the  least  injury.   Mauy  of  these  gardens  have 
walls  completely  covered  with  wall-fruit,  such  as 
nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  &c.    Iu  order 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  shelter  and  warmth  in  the 
autumn,  they  raise  earthen  banks  about  three  feet 
high,  laid  to  a  slope  of  about  forty-five  degrees  to  the 
sun  ;  on  these  slopes  they  plant  endive  in  September; 
and  near  the  bottom  of  them,  from  October  to  Christ- 
mas, they  drill  a  row  of  peas.    Besides  the  quantity 
of  fruits  raised  fiom  these  gardens,  the  London  mar- 
kets receive  additional  supplies  from  those  of  Seiry, 
brought  from  Kent,  Essex,  Berks, 
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Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Boston,  February  6,  1849. 
Af.  Wilder,  Esq.  Dear  Sir,  The  subject  of  discus- 
sion this  evening,  in  the  Legislative  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, ia  one  of  deep  interest  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  eultivaticn  of  the  soil.  As  I  cannot  conve- 
niently be  present,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  state- 
ments in  relation  to  Bones  and  Sulphuiic  Acid,  as  a 


Having  read  various  statements  in  English  Agri- 
cultural papers  concerning  the  economy  and  value  of 
these  substances  for  manure,  I  was  induced  to  experi- 
ment with  them  last  season,  although  I  was  in  compar- 
ative ignorance  as  to  the  best  mode  of  combining  the 
bone  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  viirol,  as  it  is  the 
more  generally  called. 

The  bone  is  commonly  sold  by  the  barrel,  of  four 
bushels  each  ;  but  how  four  bushels  are  put  in  a  bar- 
Tel  is  probably  best  known  to  those  who  pack  and  cell 
it.  The  price  varies,  according  to  the  quality  and 
where  delivered,  $  1  86  to  $2  per  barrel.  The  aul- 
phuric  acid  can  be  purchased,  by  the  single  carboy 
of  about  175  lbs,  at  $2  75  to  $3  per  hundred  pounds, 
or  SS5  per  ton. 

The  bone  that  I  used  was  from  a  button  factory, 
and  consisted  of  saw  dust,  borings,  and  small  pieces, 
and  cost  $  1  60  per  barrel. 

I  took  six  barrels  of  the  bone,  and  having  laid  a 
few  inches  of  the  loam  upon  the  ground,  it  wascpread 
out  in  a  dishing  form  and  thoroughly  wet ;  it  was 
then  brooght  into  a  compact  conical  shape,  and  left  a 
few  days  until  the  heat  in  the  pile  became  so  great 
that  the  hand,  when  thrust  into  it,  could  hardly  en- 
dure it.  The  heap  was  then  spread  out  as  before  in 
a  rounded  form,  about  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter, 
dished  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  tetain  the  acid  and  wa- 
ter when  applied,  and  the  loam,  brought  round  the 
edge  thereof.  One  carboy  oU.  175  lbs.  was  mixed 
with  about  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  it  was  pour- 
ed into  the  basin.  A  violent  commotion  immediately 
took  place,  like  the  slacking  of  lime. 

Great  caution  in  using  and  applying  the  acid  is 
necessary,  as  it  burns  whenever  it  touches  ;  a  strong 
polo  and  an  old  long  handled  shovel  were  used  to  mix 
the  boiling  mass.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the 
effervescence  passed  away,  and  a  portion  of  the  bones 
were  converted  into  paate  ;  the  combination  was  then 
made  into  a  compact  heap,  and  covered  over  with 
loam  ;  after  laying  in  this  state  a  few  daya  it  was 
shoveled  over  and  mixed  with  loam  and  coal  ashes  ; 
it  was  then  fit  for  use.  I  should  say  the  loam  and 
ashes  were  added  in  about  equal  proportion  to  the  vit- 
riolized bone.  Now  as  to  the  quantity  applied  to  the 
various  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables — will  be  the 
most  difficult  part  of  my  story.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  effects  of  the  manure  to  some  of  the  crops  was 
highly  satisfactory  and  extraordinary. 

For  early  peas,  beans,  corn,  &c,  it  was  sparingly 
scattered  along  the  drills  without  other  manure,  with 
good  success.  The  most  remarkable  effects  were  no- 
ticed to  newly  imported  pear  and  other  trees  and 
shrubs.  Trees,  when  they  arrive  from  Europe,  suf- 
fer much  from  the  long  voyage  and  exposure,  and 
when  opened,  the  6bies  are  found  to  he  decayed,  the 


roots  only  remaining  sound,  and  then  often 
much  broken  and  damaged.    This  was  the  state  of 
the  trees  planted  with  the  vitriolized  bone.    The  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  for  the  treea  was  as  follows : — 
Trenches  a  foot  and  half  deep,  and  about  the  same 
width,  were  opened;  the  yellow  sub-soil  loam  be- 
ing thrown  between  the  trenches,  and  the  surface 
substituted  for  it  in  the  bottom,  aod  nearly  filling  the 
same.    A  light  manuring  of  compost  was  added,  and 
about  two  quarts  of  the  vitriolized  bone  compost  to 
the  rod  scattered  in  the  trenches,  which,  as  the  trees 
were  planted,  was  well  mixed  with  the  other  manure 
and  soil.   Tbe'result  was,  that  in  autumn,  when  some 
of  the  trees  were  taken  up,  for  sale,  the  roota  had 
pushed  out  a  great  profusion  of  fibrea,  that  had  reach- 
ed out  in  every  direction  to  find  the  bone,  and  had  to 
all  appearance  encompassed  every  particle  with  the 
numerous  little  feeders,  from  which  a  large  amount 
of  nourishment  had  been  drawn,  for  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  trees.    The  trees  had  not 
made  an  extraordinary  growth  in  length,  but  fruit 
buds  of  the  most  vigorous  appearance,  and  shoots  of 
great  promise,  gave  indications  of  the  power  of  the 
manure. 

On  a  row  of  Fastolf  Rasberry  plants,  imported  last 
Spring,  the  vitriolized  bone  was  used  without  other 
manure,  with  the  aame  striking  effect.  The  plants 
were  so  dry  when  planted,  that  I  doubted  whether 
one  in  ten  would  live  ;  but  hardly  a  plant  died,  and 
most  of  them  bore  fruit. 

In  removing  some  of  them  in  Autumn,  I  found  the 
same  profusion  and  vigor  of  fibre,  that  was  noticed  in 
the  pear  treea. 

I  regret  that  I  had  not  made  more  particular  obser- 
vations as  to  the  quantity  applied,  and  many  other 
particulars,  that  would  enable  me  to  make  a  more 
tangible  statement,  for  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  may 
wish  to  make  an  experiment  with  this  manure. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  never 
seen  more  satisfactory  results  from  any  manure  ap- 
plied to  trees,  than  from  this  of  vitriolized  bone. 
With  much  respect,  your  ob't  seiv't, 

Jos.Brcck. 


The  Economy  of  Agriculture. 

Liberality  constitutes  the  economy  of  agriculture, 
and  pet  haps  it  is  the  solitary  human  occupation,  to 
which  the  adage,  "  the  more  we  give  the  mure  wo 
shall  receive,"  can  be  ju6tly  applied.  Liberality  to 
the  earth  in  manuring  and  culture  is  the  fountain  of 
its  bounty  to  us.  Liberality  to  laborers  and  working; 
animals  ia  the  fountain  of  their  profit.  Liberality  to 
domestic  brutes  is  the  fountain  of  manure.  The  good 
work  of  a  strong  team  causes  a  product  beyond  the 
band  work  of  a  week  one  after  deducting  the  addition- 
al expense  of  feeding  it ;  and  it  saves,  moreover,  half 
the  labor  of  the  driver.  Liberality  in  warm  houses, 
produces  health,  strength,  and  comfort  ;  preserves 
the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  domestic  animals ;  causes 
all  animals  to  thrive  on  less  food  ;  and  secures  from 
damage  all  kinds  of  crops.  And  liberality  in  the 
utensils  of  husbandry,  saves  labor  to  avast  extent, 
by  providing  the  proper  tools  for  doing  the  work  both 
well  and  expeditiously. 
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Foresight  is  another  item  ia  the  economy  of  agri- 
culture. It  consists  in  preparing  work  for  all  weath- 
er, and  in  doing  all  work  in  proper  weather,  and  at 
proper  tines.  The  climate  of  the  United  Slates 
makes  the  first  easy,  and  the  second  less  difficult  than 
most  countries.  Ruinous  violations  of  this  impor- 
tant rule  are  yet  frequent,  from  temper  and  impa- 
tience. Nothing  is  moro  common  than  a  presist- 
ence  in  ploughing,  making  bay,  catling  wheat  and 
other  works,  when  a  small  delay  might  have  escaped 
a  great  loss,  and  the  labor  employed  to  destroy, 
would  have  been  employed  to  save.  Crops  of  all 
kinds,  are  often  planted  or  town  at  improper  periods 
or  unseasonably,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er, to  their  detriment  or  destruction,  from  the  want 
of  an  arrangement  of  the  wotk  on  a  farm,  calculated 
for  doing  every  species  of  it  precisely  at  the  periods 
and  in  the  seasons  most  likely  to  enhance  the  profit. 
— Arator's  Essays. 


Agriculture  and  War.  Elihu  Buiritt,  in  a  late 
communication  from  England,  says  there  are  700,000 
labours  who  do  all  the  agricultural  work,  and  their 
average  wages  are  ten  shillings  per  head.  Then  all 
the  agricultural  labor  bestowed  upon  England  to  make 
it  what  it  was  at  the  last  harvest,  cost  £  18,300,000. 
Now,  then,  let  all  who  look  with  delight  upon  the 
country  in  time  of  golden  harvest ;  let  every  one  of 
the  700,000  laborers  remember  that  England,  this 
very  year,  appropriated  £  18,500,000  to  the  mere 
husbandry  of  war — for  preparations  for  blasting,  con- 
suming, impoverishing  war  |  that  she  paid  more  for 
training  men,  and  instruments  to  reap  down  men  on 
the  battle  field,  than  it  would  co«t  to  till  just  anoh  an- 
other  England  ! 


Grapes  in  California.  An  old  resident  in  California 
says: — "  I  possess  a  small  vineyard  of  1000  vines, 
occupying  three  acres  of  land,  which  produces  me 
yearly  $1000.  The  produce  of  last  season,  howev- 
er, (1847)  exceeded  $1200.  1  had  sold  grapes  to 
tho  amount  of  4000  lbs,  at  8  cents  per  lb.,  amounting 
to  $328.  Manufactured  30  bbls.  of  wine,  at  $25 
per  bi>l.,  amounting  to  $750,  and  4  bbls.  of  brandy, 
at  $50perbbl.,  amounting  to  $200.  The  vines 
commence  bearing  the  third  year,  and  perfect  on  the 
fourth.  A  vineyard  does  not  require  more  labor  lhan 
a  common  cornfield  and  one  man  is  capable  of  atten- 
ding 500  vines,  merely  laboring  three  hoars  daily  for 
eight  months  during  the  year." 


Of  all  animals,  of  whatever  kind,  those  with  tho 
smallest  and  cleanest  hor.es  are  generally  the  best  pro- 
portioned, and  covered  with  the  best  and  finest  meat. 
They  are  the  hardiest,  the  healthiest,  and  best  feed- 
ers ;  able  to  bear  the  most  fatigue  while  living,  and 
per  pound  when  dead. 


Rutland  County  Agricultural  Socirty.  The 
Premium  List  of  this  Society  for  1840  is  distinguish- 
ed for  the  prominence  given  to  imported  breeds  of 
Catile.    The  Durham,  Devonshire,  and  Ayrshire 


Breeds  are  referred  to  three  different  Committees, 
authorized  to  award  17  premiums  each.  Sheep  are 
classified  in  a  similar  manner,  but  only  tho  fine  wool- 
led  ;  no  attention  being  paid  to  mutton. 


The  self-taught  American  philosopher  Rittenhouse, 
being,  when  a  young  man,  employed  as  an  agricultu- 
ral laborer,  used  to  draw  geometrical  diagrams  on 
his  plough,  and  study  them  as  he  turned  up  the  fur- 
row. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET — Thursday,  Feb.  22. 

At  Market  625  Beef  Cattle,  12  pairs  Working 
Oxen,  1850  Sheep,  and  220  Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle— Extra  6  75  a  $  7  ;  first 
quality  6  25  a  6  50  ;  second  5  75  a  $  6  ;  third  $  5  a 
5  50. 

Working  Oren— Sales  at  75,  88,  95,  120,  and 
$135. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  24,  28,  35,  and  $  40. 

Sheep — Sales  at  2  50,  3  50,  $  5.  A  few  cosset 
Wethers  at  $  8  each,  and  a  few  at  $  11  each. 

Swine— One  lot  to  peddle,  selected,  4$c  for  sows, 
and  54c  for  barrows.    At  retail  5  and  6c. 

Boston,  Feb.  22. 
Wool.  Prices  have  still  further  advanced  the  past 
week,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  supply  in  mar- 
ket. Sales  have  been  made  quite  freely  at  our  quo- 
tations. The  stock  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
is  as  light,  we  understand,  as  in  this  market. 
Prime  Saxon y  Fleeces,  wash 
American  full  blood, 

do  | 

do  i 

do      |  and  com. 
Smyrna,  washed, 

do         an  washed, 
Bengasi,  do 
Buenos  Ayres,  unpicked, 
Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb, 
Super      do.       do.  do. 
No.  1      do.      do.  do. 

8      do.       do.  do. 

3      do.       do.  do. 
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Liverpool  Wool  Market,  Feb.  10.  Market  very 
firm.  The  colonial  Wool  sales  are  now  going  on, 
have  been  so  far  well  attended  by  an  unusually  large 
number  of  buyers  from  the  manufactuiing  distriots , 
and  by  a  few  from  the  continent.  The  biddings  are 
very  brisk  at  an  advance  of  id  a  2d  per  lb.  on  prices 
realized  at  the  previous  sales. 


KAXF.UL   HALL  MARKET. 


WHOLES  ALB. 

Bcof,  frej>h,  lb.       7  a  14 

Mutton,  1st  qua).    6  a  10 

2d      "      3  a  6 

Lamb,                 4  a  8 

Vssl,  lb.,              8  *  10 

Pig*,  routing,   1  00  a  1  «3 

Chicken*,  lb.,       10  a  12 

Turkeys,             10  a  12 

Gee*;,  mongrel,  1  25  a  1  50 

Pigeon?,  dozen,  1  00  a  1  25 

Pork,  per  1001b*.  7  00  a  0  08 

Lard,be»t,pr.bbl.7  50  a  8  00 

Western,  keg,  8  00  a  8  50 

Butter,  lamp,  lb.   20  a  25 

do.    firkin,       IB  a  2t 

Cheete,  new  milk,  7  J  a  b 

do.    four  meal,  5  a  6 

doi.           25  o  30 


Applej,  barrel,   1  50  a 
do.   dried,  lb.  0  00  a 

fiean<i,  bu*h.,      1  30  a 

Pew,  bushel,      0  00  a 

Potatoes,  barrel, 2  00  a 
Common,       3  00  a 

Onion»,  bu*h.,      75  a 
SEED— Retail. 

Cloverjforth.lb.  12  a 
Southern,  8  a 

White  Dutch,   20  a 
Lucerne,  or  French. 

Hercl-<gra*ii1bufth.3  25  a 

Red  Top,  btuhel, 
Northern,       1  25  a   0  00 
Southern,         63  n  B8\ 

Orchard  Gram,     —  a   2  00 

Fowl  Meadow,  2  50  a   0  00 
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The  Mountain  Ash. 

S.  L.  Goodale,  Esq.,  of  Saco,  grafted  a  common 
mountain  Ash  with  several  varieties  of  Pears,  io  May 
1846.  The  next  year  he  exhibited  six  handsome, 
largo  sized  Vicar  of  Winkfield  Fears,  grown  on 
these  grafts,  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So* 
ciety,  and  pronounced  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
that  variety  that  had  been  exhibited  for  the  season. 

This  season  he  writes  his  friend  Little,  that"  the 
Pears  which  he  raised  this  year  on  the  same  tree, 
were  very  fine  flavored  and  of  good  size,  more  par- 
ticularly the  White  Doyenne  or  St.  Michael,  and 
fair  as  a  wax  fruit.  The  tree  stands  in  a  cold  and 
poor  clay  soil." 

The  above  show*  that  the  mountain  Ash  is  valua- 
ble for  Pear  Blocks.  We  notice  several  persons  have 
grafted  the  Pear  on  the  mountain  Ash  in  this  city.— 


Milch  Cows  at  Work.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, though  very  rarely,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  especially  in  Switzerland,  the  small  farm- 
ers use  their  milch  cows  forwork.thos  getting  a  double 
advantage  from  them  ;  and  a  milch  cow,  used  ten- 
derly, and  treated  liberally,  may  be  worked  from  four 
to  six  hours  a  day  without  injury  to  her  milk.  This 
saving  is  a  great  circumstance.  On  large  arable  farms 
it  may  be  calculated,  that  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
the  produce  must  be  counted  for  the  support,  and 
equipments,  and  cost  of  the  teams.  The  saving  of 
this  expense  is  a  great  affair ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
on  small  holdings  where  cows  are  kept,  which  pay 
the  expense  of  ibeir  keeping  by  their  labor  and  their 
calf,  or  where,  as  in  many  cases,  the  whole  cultiva- 
tion is  performed  by  human  instead  of  brute  labor— by 
the  spade ioatead  of  the  plough.  I  believe,  therefore, 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  a  fair  comparison,  the  small 
farms  are  in  fact  more  prod  active  than  the  large  ones  ; 
that  they  are  managed  at  less  comparative  expense, 
and,  in  proportion  leave  more  for  human  consumption. 
—European  Agriculture. 


Domestic  Economy. 

LEARN  TO  COOK  WELL. 
To  do  well  whatever  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  at 
all,  is  an  ambition  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  highest 
and  most  gifted  spirit.  The  care  of  the  family  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  woman,  till  we  are  all  ttanalated 
to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence,— and  family  care  will 
always,  as  now,  be  made  up  of  details,  small  in  them- 
selves, it  is  true,  bat  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  their 
connections,  vastly  important.  We  say,  then,  learn 
to  cook  well. 

The  health  of  the  family  depends  upon  it. 
Good  cookery  does  not  consist  in  producing  the 
highest  seasoned  dishes,  nor  such  as  foster  a  morbid 


appetite,  but  in  preparing  every  dish  well,  however 
•imply  or  common  it  may  be.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, families  who  never  eat  any  good  bread  from 
one  year  to  another,  and  have  no  idea  in  what  it  con- 
stats. Nor  are  meats  cooked  any  better  within  their 
precincts.   Those  little,  simple,  and  healthful  delica- 


cies, which  the  good  housekeeper  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce, are  never  seen  there.  Even  a  dish  of  potatoes 
cannot  get  themselves  well  boiled.  A  member  of  the 
family  might  as  well  mil  sick  among  the  Hottentots, 
as  far  as  any  proper  nursing  is  concerned.  These 
things  ought  not  to  be,  nor  is  there  any  need  of  their 
existence,  if  the  wife  has  any  just  notions  of  her  ob- 
ligations to  herself  and  those  about  her. 

The  science  of  bread  making,  of  meat-boiling, 
stewing,  roasting,  and  broiling,  of  vegetable  cooking, 
and  of  preparing  the  multifarious  small  dishes  of  all 
sorts,  which  go  to  make  pleasant  the  table,  and  all 
about  it,  arc  hers, — hers  to  understand  and  to  practice. 
They  are  sciences  too,  quite  as  exalted  in  nature  as 
are  those  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  litigation, 
cloth-selling,  implement-making,  or  wheat-growing. 
The  woman  who  can  cook  well  is  an  empress,  to 
whom  all  that  wait  at  her  tablo  will  do  nnbought 
homage.  Learn  to  cook  will,  fair  friends. — Prairie 
Farther. 


Virginia,  or  Egg  Bread,  is  made  with  boiling  wa- 
ter and  some  milk,  half  and  half,  or  even  lees  milk  will 
do.  To  a  quart  of  meal  two  or  three  eggs.  Beat 
well  and  stir  in  a  lump  of  butter  or  lard  as  big  ae  an 
egg.  Make  the  batter  not  slitter  than  muffin  batter, 
and  bake  in  pally  pans. 

ViaoiKiaCAXlis  ihesa 
and  with  rather  less  lard. 

Corn  McrrtMS.  The  i 
er  water. 

Corn  Meal  Rusk.  Six  cupfulla  of  meal,  four  of 
wheat  flour,  two  of  molasses,  ft  table  spoonsful  of  sal- 
eratus, — mix  end  knead  into  dough,  make  it  into  two 
cakes,  put  it  into  tins,  and  bake  three  fourths  of  an 
boor. 

Pone  Bread  is  mixed  with  warm  water  and  salt, 
at  night  and  baked  next  morning.— Afi«  Leslie. 

Comfortables— Should  always  bo  made  of  dark 
stuff",  unless  designed  to  be  taken  apart  when  washed. 
The  lining  should  be  as  dark  as  the  outside.  If  very 
nice,  a  piece  of  napkin  muslin  can  be  basted  about  the 
the  breath  would  soil  them  —  Ohio  Cuk. 
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We  remember  to  have  seen  it  slated  in  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  public  schools  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  that  no  other  means  of  improvement  had  been 
found  so  effectual  as  special  attention  paid  to  Read- 
ing. Several  gentlemen  had  interested  themselves  in 
the  work  ;  they  labored  for  years,  and  in  the  end  with 
the  most  gratifying  success.  But  to  nothing  could 
they  look  back  with  more  satisfaction  in  regard  to  its 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  whole  revolution,  than 
(be  attention  they  had  devoted  to  the  elementary  mat- 
ter  of  Reading. 

To  be  able  to  read  well  is  to  possess  a  power  and 
an  accomplishment  that  few  have  learned  duly  to  ap- 
preciate. What  more  delightful  at  the  domestic  fire- 
side than  the  voice  of  a  good  reader*  What  accom- 
plishment more  commends  a  man  in  the  pulpit  or  at 
the  bar,  than  to  be  distinguished  as  a  good  reader! 
A  good  reader  becomes,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  a  good 
speaker. 

It  is  related  of  Larnkd,  that,  when  men  thronged 
at  New  Orleans  to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  he  once 
read  to  a  college  friend,  in  a  careless  way,  the  sermon 
bo  was  to  preach  the  next  day.  The  friend  remon- 
strated,— assuring  him  it  would  injure  his  reputation 
and  his  usefulness  to  preach  it.  The  sermon  was 
preached,  however;  and  the  friend  who  had  thought 
so  little  of  it.  was  himself  overwhelmed  by  the 
preacher's  surpassing  eloquence.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence in  the  reading. 

Mrs.  Butler  has  lately  been  reading  Shakspeare 
in  Boston — not  acting,  but  merely  sitting  down  at  a 
desk  and  reading,  to  cultivated  and  delighted  audien- 
ces, who  have  paid  her  for  the  service  some  $300  for 
each  evening:. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  for  children  to  be  taught 
to  read  fluently.   The  lessons  in  reading  ought  by  no 
means  to  stop  with  that.    We  have  been  in  schools 
where  the  older  scholars  appeared  to  think  themselves 
above  all  the  reading  classes  ;  aod  so  seemed  the  teach- 
er also  to  think.    But  it  was  because  neither  teach- 
er* nor  scholars  knew  what  good  reading  is,  and  how 
much  may  be  done  in  a  common  school  towards  mak- 
ing  effective  readers  of  all. 

Our  readers  mnst  have  noticed  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tofts,  In  his  Notes  of  Schools,  on  Reading  Books. 
Tn  many  schools  the  reading  lessons  are  poorly  adapt- 
ed to  their  purpose.  To  make  good  readers,  children 
should  be  exercised  upon  each  lessons  as  they  can 


fully  master.  They  should  be  able  not  only  to  un- 
derstand, but  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  lessons; 
and  care  shoold  be  taken  from  the  outset  to  have 
every  lesson  read  with  spirit  before  the  child  leaves  it. 
.  While  the  child,  for  instance,  is  obliged  still  to 
spell  out  many  of  his  words,  he  should  by  no  means 
be  permitted  to  spell  through  a  sentence  and  thea 
leave  U.  In  that  way  lie  often  forgets  the  beginning 
before  he  comes  to  the  end,  and  knows  not  what  be 
is  about.  Therefore  however  i hort  the  sentence  may 
be,  after  the  little  fellow  has  spelt  it  through,  let  the 
teacher  Tead  it  in  a  lively,  natural  tone,  and  teach 
him  to  repeat  it  in  the  same  way.  Act  on  the  same 
principle  till  the  child  can  read  fluently.  Never  let  a 
sentence  pass  without  being  read,  or  repeated  after 
the  teacher,  in  a  natural,  lively  tone.  In  this  way 
not  only  will  the  formation  of  bad  habits  be  avoided, 
but  the  child's  progress  will  be  vastly  more  rapid. 
We  have  watched  the  effect  of  both  methods,  and 
speak  with  confidence.  More  than  half  the  time  of 
a  child  in  learning  to  read,  is  often  lost  merely  for 
want  of  ihia  habit,  from  the  very  first,  of  understand* 
ing  every  sentence,  and  uttering  it  aa  a  good  reader 
would  do. 

It  has  been  often  said,  but  still  without  being  much 
regarded,  that  it  b  better  tn  have  a  single  paragraph 
read  well  in  a  class  than  to  go  over  many  pages  care- 
lessly. To  be  read  well,  the  lesson  must  be  such  as 
the  reader  can  understand  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of. 
Soch  a  book  as  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader,  though 
excellent  in  its  place,  is  out  of  place  in  most  district 
schools.  It  is  not  the  most  Instructive  and  elegant 
specimens  of  writing  that  are  always  the  best  for 
reading  exercises.  Rather  select  those  which  are 
simple  in  their  construction,  and  adapted  to  awaken 
some  emotion — to  produce  a  smile,  or  touch  tho 
heart.  And  exercise  tbo  pupil  upon  lessons,  the 
wotds  and  meaning  of  which  he  has  perfect  com- 
mand of. 

Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  merely  to  direct  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  the  subject.  It  is  one  which 
most  of  them  need  to  study  as  much  as  any  in  the 
whole  circle  of  common  school  employments.  It  is 
one  that  will  as  richly  reward  well-directed  Ihbor  as 
any  other.  Many  fail  to  gel  more  than  half  the  meat 
out  of  the  shell  of  an  author's  language,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  rend.  They  can  pronounce 
the  words  and  define  them  ;  but  that  is  far  short  of 
what  is  necessary  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  an  au- 
thor. A  popular  lecturer  remarks  that  he  cannot 
put  his  meaning  on  paper  so  ss  to  have  it  fully  under- 
stood ;  he  must  have  the  emphasis,  the  cadence,  the 
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tone,  Sic.  adapted  to  each  sentence  and  paragraph. 
We  have  heard  a  familiar  paaaage  in  the  Bible  so 
read  aa  to  bring  oat  the  meaning  with  a  freshness 
and  clearness  that  no  commentary  can  attain  to. 


i  with  the  May  number.  Onr  friends 
are  requested  to  send  their  orders  early.  Terms  as 
follow*  :— 


For  a  single  copy,  -  -  - 
5  copies,  sent  to  one  address, 

10  "  *«  «  «« 
2(3    '<       <«       <<  << 


50  cents. 

-  8  00 

-  3  00 

-  4  00 


And  any  greater  number  at  the  rate  last  named,  or 
85  cents  per  copy. 
KF  Payment  to  be  made  always  in  advance,  and 
the  papers  to  be  sent  to  one  address,  (the  names  of  in- 
dividual subscribers  not  written  on  their  papers)  and  to 
be  sent  only  so  long  as  they  shall  have  been  paid  for 
Order*  to  be  sent  to  Bishop  &  Tbacv,  Windsor, 


Rbpobt  or  the  State  Superintendent.  The 
Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1848  has  not 
yet  reached  ns.  An  extract  from  the  Report  of  one 
of  the  County  Superintendents,  on  another  page,  is 
taken  from  it  at  second  hand. 


The  School  Journal  for 
In  Shaftsbury  the  School  Journal  has  been  ordered 
for  two  years  for  each  School  District.  Tbe  older 
has  been  for  the  bound  volumes,  which  are  lodged  in 
tbe  District  Clerk's  office,  and  are  of  course  accessible 
to  any  who  may  wish  to  read  them,  and  especially  to 


In  this  way  each  successive  teacher  employed  may 
obtain  hints  and  instructions  worth  to  the  district  a 
hundred  fold  the  cost  of  the  books.  The  greatest  ex- 
pense of  schools  is  in  the  time  of  tbe  scholars.  Add 
to  this  tbe  investment  in  the  school  house,  the  wages 
of  the  teachers,  fires,  books,  stationery,  &c. ;  and  the 
necessary  expense  of  a  district  school  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  The  large  items 
of  expense  cannot  be  avoided. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  the  dictate  of  economy  to  spend 
any  other  small  sums  (hat  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  roost  of  the  large  sums.  If  a  school  costs 
necessarily  fifty  dollars  for  three  months,  economy 
demands  that  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  dollars  more 
should  be  added,  if  by  that  means  the  school  can  be 
made  twice  as  useful.  If  the  school  can  be  made  10 
per  cent,  better  by  expending  $5  more,  it  should 
certainly  be  done.  Any  one  who  has  seriously  con- 
sidered tbe  matter—  any  one  who  haa  lead  with  atten- 
tion tbe  "  Notes  of  Schools"  in  Windham  County, 
must  be  convinced  that  the  interests  of  a  school  dis- 
trict demand  a  liberal  expenditure  for  tbe  purpose  of 
providing  a  good  and  well  furnished  house,  s  good 
teacher,  and  other  ways  aud  means  for  securing  a 
really  good  school. 

But  we  are  making  out  an  argument  that  would 
answer  for  a  pretty  large  demand  upon  tbe  district 


treasury  ;  while  our  immediate  object  is  only  to  sug- 
gest the  appropriation  of  85  cents  a  year  for  so  useful 
an  article  as  tbe  School  Journal.  We  have  remain- 
ing a  few  copies  of  volumes  1  and  8,  which  we  will 
sell  to  districts,  done  up  in  paper  covers,  at  35  cents 
each.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  public-spirited 
individual  or  individuals  in  the  town,  to  send  on  tbe 
small  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  copy  for  every  dis- 
trict? 

We  have  but  a  limited  number  of  sets  on  hand,  and 
the  orders  first  received  Will  have  the  first  claims. 


Teachers, 

Who  will  send  their  orders  soon,  can  be  supplied 
with  tbe  first,  second,  and  third  volumes,  or  any  two 
of  them,  at  85  cents  each  ;  the  first  and  second  vol- 
umes done  up  in  haudsome  paper  covers. 

This  notice  deserves,  we  think,  the  attention  of 
County  and  Town  Superintendents,  who  examine 
teachers.  A  leading  characteristic  of  a  good  teacher 
is,  the  spirit  of  improvement—*  zeal  for  tho  advance- 
ment of  education  generally,  and  especially  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  become  personally  better  and  better  quali- 
fied, with  every  week's  experience,  for  the  high  du- 
ties of  the  jchool  room.  Can  one  have  enough  of 
this  spirit  to  deserve  employment  as  a  teacher,  who 
yet  hesitates  to  expend  a  trifling  sum  for  a  School 
Journal  ? 

Many  young  women  are  employed  as  teachers,  nat- 
urally well  disposed,  and  with  every  wish  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  who  yet,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  education,  have  not  really  come  in  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  improvement.  They  do  not  know  how 
much  they  have  to  learn — they  are  not  aware  how 
much  more  successful  they  might  be.  Such  need  the 
aid  of  the  examining  superintendents.  A  few  words, 
an  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Journal,  or  of  some 
other  cheap  work  of  the  kind,  something  to  awaken 
the  desire  and  to  fix  the  determination  to  know  and  to 
do  more,  might  often  benefit  tbe  candidate  for  life, 
and  through  her,  the  public. 

Teachers  would  find  it,  we  are  sure,  for  their  own 
advantage  as  well  as  do  good  to  those  around  them, 
should  they  take  pains  to  introduce  the  Journal  where 
they  are  employed.  An  effort  for  such  a  purpose 
manifests  a  degree  of  public  spirit  which  tends  to  se- 
cure respect  and  confidence.  And  parents,  who  can 
be  induced  to  read  the  Journal  will  soon  become  more 
interested  in  the  schoolsand  be  better  prepared  to  sus- 
tain and  aid  a  deserving  teacher. 


Village  Schools. 

The  Town  Superintendents  of  Bmlington  earnestly 
recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  Tillage  schools. 
At  present,  their  report  is  by  no  moans  flattering  in 
regard  to  their  efficiency.    It  is  recommended  that  the 
children  be  classified  according  to  age  and  acquire- 
ments, so  as  to  place  those  of  similar  standing  by 
themselves,  as  is  done  in  Brattleboro,  Woodstock, 
Windsor,  die.   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  expedi- 
encv  of  such  a  classification.   It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  District  Schools  in  a  large  tillage  can  be  made 
to  answer  their  purpose  to. any  tolerable  extent. 
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In  oar  own  village,  and  we  hare  undersood  il  to  be 
so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  elsewhere,  the  laigcr 
scholars,  and  especially  ihe  larger  boys,  fail  to  derive 
all  Ihe  advantages  from  the  system  that  they  ought. 
They  are  too  apt  to  cling  to  the  old  practice  of  atten- 
ding school  only  in  winter.  Some  are  employed,  it  is 
true,  doling  other  parts  of  the  year,  in  useful  labor ; 
bat  many  have  little  to  do,  and  instead  of  making  rap- 
id advances  in  study,  are  forming  bad  habits.  It  is  a 
point  to  which  parents  and  teachers  should  pay  spe- 
cial sttention.  it  should  be  an  object  to  keep  the 
schools  as  full  as  possible  through  the  year.  When 
a  good  school  is  provided  at  the  public  expense  and 
for  the  public  good,  it  is  a  duty  to  the  public  to  make 
the  best  use  of  its  advantages.  It  is  squandering 
what  is  more  precious  than  gold  and  diamonds,  to  let 
the  springs,  and  summers,  and  autumns,  of  boys  and 
girls,  mn  to  waste  while  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment are  at  their  dooT,  and  paid  for. 


First  Lessons  with  Children. 

Speaking  the  other  day  with  a  friend — a  teacher 
of  much  experience,— on  early  education,  be  referred 
us  to  an  article  that  we  had  published  some  years  ago 
in  another  paper,  as  having  been  of  decided  advantage 
to  him  in  teaching  his  own  children  to  read.  He  had 
not  been  able, and  perhaps  it  was  not  beat,  to  follow  the 
example  referred  to  very  closely  ;  but  acting  on  its 
plan  and  in  its  spirit,  the  results  were  very  gratifying. 

With  this  testimony  to  its  value  we  copy  the  article 
referred  to  here,  confident  that  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  both  parents,  and  teachers.  It  is  the  account 
given  by  that  remarkable  woman,  the  mother  of  John 
Wesley,  of  the  manner  in  which  abe  taught  her  chil- 
dren to  read . 


**  Nono  of  them  were  taught  to  read  till  five  years 
old,  except  Kczzy,  in  whose  case  I  was  overruled; 
and  she  was  more  years  in  learning  than  many  of  the 
rest  had  been  months.   The  way  of  teaching  was 
this :  The  day  before  a  child  began  to  leam,  the 
house  was  set  in  order,  every  one's  work  appointed 
then,  and  a  charge  given,  that  none  should  come  into 
ihe  room  from  9  till  19,  or  from  9  till  5,  which  you 
know  were  oar  school  hours.   One  day  was  allowed 
the  child,  wherein  to  learn  its  letters ;  and  each  of 
them  did  in  that  time,  know  all  its  letters,  great  and 
smalt,  except  Molly  and  Nancy,  who  were  a  day  and 
a  half  before  they  knew  them  perfectly  ;  for  which  I 
then  thought  them  dull  ;  but  since  1  have  observed 
how  long  many  children  are  in  learning  the  hornbook, 
I  have  changed  my  opinion.   The  reason  why  1 
ihooght  them  so  then,  was,  because  the  rest  learned 
so  readily  :  and  your  brother  Samnel  who  was  the 
first  child  I  ever  taught,  learned  the  alphabet  in  a  few 
hours.     He  was  5  years  old  on  the  10th  of  Feb  ruary  ; 
the  next  day  he  began  to  learn,  and  as  soon  as  he 
knew  the  letters,  began  at  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis.   He'waa  taught  to  spell  the  first  verse,  then  to 
read  it  over,  till  he  could  read  it  offhand,  without  any 
hesitation.    So  on  the  second,  till  be  took  ten  verses, 
for  a  lesson,  which  he  quickly  did.   Easter  fell  low 
and  by  Whitsuntide,  he  could  read  a 


ter  very  well ;  for  he  read  continually,  and  had 
a  prodigious  memory,  that  I  cannot  remember  ever  to 
have  told  biro  the  same  word  twice.  What  was  yet 
stranger,  any  word  that  he  had  learnt  in  his  lesson,  he 
knew,  wherever  he  saw  it,  whether  in  his  Bible,  or 
any  other  book ,  by  which  means  he  learnt  very  soon 
to  read  an  English  author  well. 

"  The  same  method  was  observed  with  them  all. 
As  soon  as  they  knew  the  letters,  they  wore  put  first 
to  spall  and  read  one  line  ;  then  a  verse  ;  never  leav- 
ing till  perfect  in  their  lesson,  were  it  shorter  or  long- 
er. So  one  or  other  continued  reading  at  school  time, 
without  any  intermission  ;  and  before  we  left  school, 
each  child  read  what  he  had  learnt  that  morning  ;  and 
ere  wc  parted  in  the  aiternooo,  what  he  had  learnt 
that  day. 

"  Every  one  was  kept  close  to  his  business  for  the 
six  hours  of  school ;  and  it  is  almost  incredible  what 
a  child  may  be  taught  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  by  a 
vigorous  application,  if  it  had  but  a  tolerable  capci- 
ty  and  good  health.  Every  one  of  these,  Kexzy  ex  - 
ceptod,  could  read  better  in  three  months,  than  most 
as  long  as  they  live." 


Let  os  thank  Heaven,  too,  that  there  are  other 
standards  of  greatness  besides  vastness  of  territory  ; 
and  other  forms  of  wealth  besides  mineral  depositee 
or  agricultural  exuberance.  Though  every  hill  were 
a  Potosi,  though  every  valley,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
were  rank  with  fatness,  yet  might  a  nation  be  poor  in 
the  most  desperate  sense ;— benighted  in  the  darkness 
of  barbarism,  and  judgment- stricken  of  Heaven  for  its 
sins.  A  State  has  local  boundaries  which  it  cannot 
rightfully  transcend  ;  but  the  realm  of  intelligence, 
the  sphere  of  charity,  the  moral  domain  in  which  the 
soul  can  expand  and  expatiate,  are  illimitable, — vast 
and  boundless  as  the  omnipiesccnce  of  the  Being  that 
created  them.  Worldly  treasure  is  of  that  nature 
that  rust  may  corrupt,  or  the  moth  destroy,  or  thieves 
steal ;  but  even  upon  the  earth,  there  are  mental 
treasures  which  are  unapproachable  by  fraud,  impreg- 
nable to  violence,  and  whose  value  does  not  perish, 
but  is  redoubled  with  the  using.  A  Slate,  then,  ia 
not  necessarily  fated  to  insignificance  because  its  di- 
mensions are  narrow,  nor  doomed  to  obscurity  and 
powerlessness  because  its  numbers  are  few.  A  these 
was  small  ;  yet  low  as  were  her  moral  aims,  she 
lighted  up  the  whole  earth  as  a  lamp  lights  up  a  tem- 
ple. Jodea  was  email ;  but  her  prophets  and  her 
teachers  were,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  guides  of 
the  world.  The  narrow  strip  of  half-cultivable  land, 
that  lies  between  her  eastern  and  western  boundaries, 
is* not  Massachusetts  ;  but  her  noble  ami  incoruplable 
men,  her  pure  and  exalted  women,  the  children  in  all 
her  schools,  whose  daily  lessons  are  the  preludes  and 
rehearsals  of  the  great  duties  of  life,  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  future  eminence—  these  ase  the  State.— 
'j  last  Report. 


Mind  what  you  run  after  !  Never  be  content  with 
a  bubble  that  will  burst,  or  firewood  that  will  end  in 
smoke  or  darkness. 
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Caledonia  County  Teachers  Convention. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers,  called  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  was  held  in  Barnet,  Feb.  17lh. 

Several  important  subjects  weie  considered  and 
Messrs.  Abbot,  Barn  ham,  Case,  Colby,  Goodwillie, 
Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Mc  Arthur,  Rix  and  Stevens, 
took  part  in  tbe  discussion. 

From  a  sketch  of  the  views  presented,  prepared  by 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Rix,  for  tbe  Caledonian,  we  copy 
tho  following  :  — 

THE  SPIRIT  AND  MOTIVES  or  TRACHER9. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  teachers  should  do 
their  work  in  a  right  spirit.  They  should  not  labor 
for  money  alone.  "  Every  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;"  let  the  teacher  make  a  bargain  as  moch  to  his 
pecuniary  advantage  a*  possible ;  thero's  little  dan- 
ger of  its  being  too  mach  so  at  present,  and  when 
once  made,  let  htm  forget  it,  and  throw  his  whole 
thought  and  effort  and  interest  into  his  school.  Mean 
to  do  well.  Determine  on  it  before  hand  ;  it  is  easi- 
er, indeed,  to  do  poorly,  bat  resist  the  temptation,  be 
resolute  and  faithful,  and  look  confidently  for  your  re- 
ward. This  is  the  beat  course  both  for  the  teacher 
and  the  school.  Tbe  temptations  are  many  and  some- 
times strong  to  vary  from  what  good  sense  and  duty 
dictate  as  best  for  the  school  and  due  to  it,  and  to  ac- 
commodate one's  self,  for  the  sake  of  peace  or  ease 
to  what  is  wrong.  But  yield  not.  Do  right — be 
wise  in  how  you  do  it,  but  do  right.  The  straight 
forward  teacher  will  be  found  out  and  finally  rewar- 
ded. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  Of  SCHOOLS— HOW  CAM  IT  BE  BEST 
SECURED  1 

One  of  the  chief  meaus  of  goveraiog  the  school 
well,  is  high  motives  aud  a  benevolent  spirit  in  tbe 
teacher.  As  the  teacher,  so  tho  pupil.  Good  as  well 
as  nil  is  catching.  Conscience  must  be  appealed  to- 
great  moral  principles  must  be  inculcated—- no  secta- 
rianism—but virtue  and  piety. 

The  teacher  roust  be  calm  and  decided.  No  teach- 
er can  govern  a  school,  who  cannot  govern  himself. 

"  fteque  cairn  palest  escrcUum  is  cojUinere  tmperator, 

Avoid  laying  down  too  many  invariable  rules. 

Here  are  three  very  good  ones.  1st,  order  ;  2nd, 
good  order  ;  3rd,  perfect  order.  There  is  a  way  to 
flatter  a  school  into  a  kind  of  obedience ;  mis  is  bet- 
ter than  no  government,  bet  not  the  beet.  Discipline 
is  neces3&ry.  We  are  citizens  of  a  Republic  that  re- 
quires for  its  welfare  a  complete  submission  to  its 
laws.  There  is  danger,  perhaps,  of  beeoming  too 
democratic — lire  step  ib  easy  from  sovereign  people 
to  sovereign  children  ;  and  from  sovereignty  to  »- 
9u boTd i lion •  sSckiolirBj  then^  sliould  Ic^rn  Lo  ob€^r , 
without  the  rod,  if  they  will,  otherwise  with  it. — 
Spare  it  not,  teacher,  when  you  are  fully  persuaded 
that  its  use  would  be  beneficial  to  the  child  ;  but 
beware  that  you  never  use  it  either  because  yon  are 
angry  or  macs  you  are  angry.  Passion  may  produce 
temporary  outward  submission,  but  it  will  also  pro- 
duce lasting  inward  rebellion.  Be  conciliatory.- 
Love  can  subdue  and  command.     Mean  what  you 


aay.  Threaten  not.  Do  not  distrust ;  confide,  and 
it  will  be  returned  with  confidence. 

Whispering  can  hardly  be  prevented  at  once ;  en- 
deavor to  d»  it  by  degrees,  by  forfeiture  of  privileges 
(which  every  teacher  ought  to  establish)  or  by  daily 
reports,  Ac.  Bo  careful  to  seat  your  scholars  right- 
ly— not  two  rogues  together,  but  one  good  and  one 
bad,  or  one  old  and  one  young,  on  the  some  seat. 

Children  are  ignorant,  weak  and  young,  and  most 
be  borne  with.  If  partiality  must  be  shown,  show  it 
by  giving  the  extra  attention  to  the  poor,  the  back- 
ward, the  dull. 

METHODS  OF  AWAXENINO  AN  INTEREST  IN  STUDY/. 

The  teacher  himself  must  be  full  of  energy  and 
ambition.    He  must  lay  before  the  school  the  nature 
and  importance  of  education.   Show  them  in  its  tine 
light  tbe  relation  which  does,  and  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween himself  and  them.     He  must  convince  them 
that  he  would  do  them  good.    Let  him  strive  also  to 
awaken  an  interest  among  parenta.    Let  parents  and 
teachera  visit  each  other  often,  and  converse  on  the 
school  and  on  the  conduct,  progress  and  prospects  of 
the  children.    The  attention  of  the  scholar  should  be 
called  to  any  advancement  be  has  made.    A  smile,  a 
word,  a  pat  on  tbe  head  may  leave  a  lasting  good  ef- 
fect.   Be  zealous.    Do  not  feign  it ;  there  is  no  need 
that  you  should,  think  on  your  responsibility  !  Look- 
over  every  night  the  work  for  the  succeeding  day  and 
prepare  for  it,  (can  this  be  so  well  and  punctually 
performed  while  boarding  round  ?)  and  come  before 
your  classes  fresh  and  ready.    Vary  tbe  mode  of  pre- 
Benting  a  subject,  but  not  tho  subject,  till  it  is  so 
learned  that  the  child  will  love  it  because  he  under- 
stands it. 

BRANCHES  THAT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS. 

Reading  and  spelling  loo  much  neglected,  arithme- 
tic also  too  much  neglected.  Grammar,  as  taught 
at  present,  is  of  but  little  practical  use.  Its  princi- 
ples can  be  learned  sufficiently  for  a  common  school 
education  from  teachers,  conversation,  and  reading. 

Good  manners  and  politneness  as  well  as  science, 
should  be  taught  in  district  schools.  Youth  is  the 
season  of  liraberuess.  Grace  and  ease  must  be  taught ; 
awkwardness  grows  spontaneously.  Politeness  con- 
sists in  a  sound  bead  and  an  honest  heart,  properly 
expressed. 

The  Bible  should  be  read  and  its  leading  doctrines 
urged,  daily. 

There  should  be  laid  in  tbe  common  school  the 
foundation  of  a  liberal  aelf  culture.  This  is  the  great 
object.  And  to  accomplish  it,  let  nothing  be  presen- 
ted to  the  pupil  but  be  may  understand,  and  Ibcn  see 
that  be  understands  it. 

PROPER  METHODS  OF  TEACH1NO  SPELLINO,  HEADIHO, 
ARITHMETIC,  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Let  spelling  be  taught  at  the  same  limo  with  read- 
ing. Spelling  books  arc  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
latter  mode  is  not  to  be  used  less,  but  the  former 
more.    Every  syllable  should  be  pronounced. 

Jn  reading  let  every  letter  be  sounded,  especially 
the  consonants.  Reading  books  are  usually  too  bard  ; 
change  them  occasionally  for  easier;  aomc  of  tbe  e«- 
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sier  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  for  instance. 

lo  arithmetic  the  reason  should  be  given  for  each 
step,  no  matter  how  simple  and  evident  it  may  be.— 
Questions  are  to  be  varied  continually  and  repeated 
again  and  again  ;  answers  are  to  be  given  immediate- 
ly.   The  fundamental  rules  should  be  dwelt  upon. 

There  must  be  an  earnestness  and  firmness  of  man- 
ner on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  steady  and  mild  eye, 
and  nothing  to  disturb  eithei  himself  or  the  claas. — 
No  questions  to  he  asked  during  a  recitation.  Let 
every  exercise  be  so  conducted  that  the/AougA/of  the 
pupil  may  bo  clearly  brought  out  and  aeyrcsscd  in  kit 
oicn  word*.  Teach  him  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and 
he  will  soon  know  something  to  tell. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of 

Windham  County. 

At  the  usual  time  in  the  Spring,  I  commenced  my 
tour  through*  the  county,  again  to  examine  teachers, 
iaoonneetiom  with  the  Town  Superintendents.  Eighty* 
seven  preaenited  themselves  for  examination.  SUly- 
nine  of  these  received  full  certificates  of  qualification 
for  teaching  school  in  the  County.   Eight  received 
certificates  with  Orthography  erased.    Five  received 
partial  certificate*.    Two  were  licensed  by  Town  Su- 
perintendents.  Three  received  no  certificate.  The 
examination  was  conducted  principally  by  writing,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  and  suggestion  of  the 
State  Superintendent.    This  mode  of  examination  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  than  that  formerly 
It  gives  the  candidate  more  time  to  arrange 
,  and  to  shapo  his  answers.    It  furnishes 
a  permanent  record  of  the  questions  put,  and  answers 
given,  and  thus  affords  tho  means  of  comparing  ooe 


those  of  another  :  and  it  also  furnishes  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  tho  qualifications  of  those  examined, 
and  to  point  out  otrors  and  defects  to  their  answers. 

I  found  in  this,  as  in  previous  examinations,  a  great 
deficiency  ia  Orthography,  though  much  improvement 
had  been  made  since  tho  first  examination  under  the 
present  school  law.    Tlio  following  list  of  worda  was 


his  skill  in  Orthography, — besiege,  privilege,  soparate, 
noticeable,  blamable,  manageable,  producing,  robber- 
ies, donkeys,  marriage,  hoeing,  cabbage,  receive,  be* 
hevo,  district,  certifies.  Though  these  are  common 
and  familiar  words,  yet  every  word  was  mispelled. 
H  is,  however,  but  jnst  to  say,  that  a  largo  number  of 
the  candidates  acquitted  themselves  honorably  in  this 
branch. 

The  plan  of  examining  leachers,  principally  by 
writing,  is  well  calculated  to  show  defects  that  might 
not  otherwise  be  discovered.  For  instance,  one  of 
the  teachers  examined  last  spring,  wrote  the  name, 
Daniel  Webster,  in  small  letters,  thus,  daniel  xctLUer. 

During  the  summer  past,  I  have  been  engaged  for 
several  weeks  in  visiting  schools.  1  have  visited  more 
or  less  in  every  town  in  the  county.  I  have  visited 
seventy-seven  in  all.  Of  these  I  should  say  that  not 
more  than  ten  were  decidedly  poor — that  a  dozen  or 
so  might  be  called  middling,  and  that  some  of  the  rest 


were  good  and  others  excellent,  that  is, 
our  present  standard. 

Some  very  glaring  defects  in  teachers 
rent,  which  might  be  remedied  by  a  short  stay  at  an 
Institutes. 

You  will  see  by  the  Statistical  Report  that  a  few 
school  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  county  during 
the  year.  These  have  been  constructed  on  improved 
plans.  They  are  far  more  convenient  and  comforta- 
ble than  their  predecessors.  The  two  now  erecting, 
one  in  Wilmington,  the  other  in  Westminster,  are 
each  two  stories  high,  and  designed  to  accommodate 
two  schools  each.  They  are  of  good  size,  and  will 
be  finished  in  the  best  manner  of  eoantry  school 
houses.  The  intention  of  the  people  of  the  districts 
where  these  school  bouses  are  located  is,  to  separate 
the  pupils  into  two  divisions,  according  to  their  ages 
or  attainments,  and  thus  give  greater  efficiency  to 
tbeir  schools.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  in  sev- 
eral other  places  in  the  county  ;  and  would  bo,  if  the 
people  understood  tbci 


Facts  and  Fancies. 


It  is  a  fact,  that  we  need  good  schools  ;  but  lo  sup- 
pose we  can  have  them  without  union,  harmony,  dil- 
igence and  persevering  effort  is  a  fancy. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  every  good  teacher  can  "read, 
write,  and  cypher but  to  suppose  a  man  to  be  a 
good  teacher  simply  because  he  can  do  this,  is  a 
fancy. 

Jl  is  a  fact,  that  intelligent  gentlemen  and  ladies 
arc  usually  woll  and  neatly  dressed  ;  but  to  suppose 
every  well  dressed  person  to  be  intelligent  or  genteel, 
is  a  fancy. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  many  parents  spend  more  time  and 
money  in  dressing  the  bodies,  than  in  cultivating  the 
minds  of  their  children  ;  but  to  suppose  such  ac- 
ting is  for  the  real  good  of  the  child,  or  the  interest 
of  the  country,  is  a  fancy. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  of  all  forms  of  civil  government,  a 
Republican  is  most  desirable ;  but  to  think  that  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government  can  be  maintained  among 
an  illiterate,  uninformed  people,  is  a  fancy. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  every  considerate  man  desires  the 
benefits  of  a  well  ordered,  quiet  and  peaceable  socie- 
ty ;  but  to  suppose  he  has  a  right  to  these  without 
contributing  bis  proportionate  part  towards  tho  pro- 
motion of  good  order,  quietness  and  peace,  is  a  fancy. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  many  persons  holding  a  large 
amount  of  properly,  object  to  the  levying  of  a  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  common  schools  ;  but  that  such  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  either  for  the  education  or  ignorance 
of  many  around  them  is  no  fancy.  Property  holders 
who  refuse  to  interest  themselves  for  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  must, 
and  will,  suffer  by  their  ignorance,  and  for  one  or  the 
other,  every  man  of  property  will  have  to  be  taxed. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  competent,  faithful  teachers,  gen- 
erally, are  perfotming  more  work  and  for  less  money, 
than  any  other  class  of  professional  men ;  bat  tbe  sup- 
position that  this  is  either  fair  or  just,  is  a  fancy. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  parents  may,  and  do  often  negleot 
the  education  of  their  children  ;   but  to  think  that 
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those  obildren  will  be  none  the  worse  for  that  neglect, 
is  altogether  a  fancy. 

Finally: — It  is'a  fact,  that  some  may  suppose  that 
wo  might  as  well  be  otherwise  engaged  as  in  writing 
so  plainly  of  schools,  school  teachers,  school  commis- 
sioners, and  parents,  but  if  tbey  suppose  that  we  will 
aboitly  leave  off,  we  beg  leave  to  inform  them  that  it 
is  a  fancy  and  nothing  else.— S.  W.  8.  Jour. 


And  when  oar  spirits  shall  have  gone  to  their  ac- 
count, and  the  dost  of  our  bodies  shall  be  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  or  mingled  with  the  waves,  the  force 
which  oar  life  shall  have  impressed  upon  the  machin- 
ery of  things  will  continue  its  momentum,  and  work 
out  its  destiny  upon  the  character  and  happiness  or 


The  Pilgrim  Fathere-the  Coming  Ages. 

How  divinely  wi*e  were  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
when  they  foresaw,  that  if  they  could  give  knowl- 
edge and  virtue  to  their  obildren,  tbey  gave  I  hem  all 
things.  Wonder  and  admiration  seize  us,  as  we  re- 
flect upon  the  vastnees  of  the  results  which  their  wis- 
dom wrought  out  from  the  scantiest  of  resources  — 
Tbey  have  taught  us  the  great  lesson,  how  the  fierc- 
est elements  obey,  and  bow  the  most  obdurate  and  in- 
tractable of  nature's  substances,  bend  and  melt  be- 
fore the  power  of  knowledge,  and  the  fervors  of  a 
saintly  heroism.  Their  deeds  have  taught  us  not  on- 
ly that  the  race  is  not  lo  the  swift,  oor  the  battle  to 
the  strong  ;  but  they  have  taught  us  that  the  swift- 
ness which  shall  win  the  hooors  of  the  goal,  and  the 
strength  which  shall  triumph  in  the  srife,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  soul  and  not  in  the  limbs  of  man.  But 
though,  to  this  untitled,  yet  noblest  ancestry,  we  are 
bound  lo  pay  the  homage  of  our  gratitude,  and  to  ac- 
cept their  benefactions  with  a  filial  love  ;  yet  neither 
the  complacency  of  enjoyment,  or  that  of  retrospec- 
tion, is  the  frame  of  mind  that  best  befits  us.  We 
have  cur  futurity \  as  they  had  theirs  ; — a  futurity  rap- 
idly hastening  upon  us, — a  futurity,  now  fluid — ready, 
as  clay  in  the  bands  of  a  potter,  to  be  moulded  into 
every  form  of  beauty  and  excellence  ;  but,  so  soon  as 
it  reaches  our  hands,  so  soon  as  it  receives  the  im- 
press of  our  plastic  touch,  whether  this  touch  be  for 
good  or  for  evil,  it  is  to  be  struck  into  the  adamant  of 
(ha  unchanging  and  unchangeable  Past.  Into  whose 
form  sod  likeness  shall  we  fashion  this  flowing  futuri- 
ty ?   Of  Mammon  ?  of  Moloch !  or  of  Jesus? 

Clear,  aad  more  clear,  out  of  the  dimness  of  com- 
ing time,  emerge,  to  the  vision  of  faith,  the  myriad 
hosts  of  the  generations  that  shall  succeed  us.  These 
generations  are  to  stand  in  oor  places,  to  be  called  by 
pur  names,  and  to  accept  the  heritage  of  joy  or  woe, 
which  we  shall  beqbeath  them.  Shall  they  look  back 
upon  us  with  veneration  for  oor  wisdom  end  benefi- 
cent forecast,  or  with  shame  at  our  selfishness  and  de- 
generacy 1  Our  aoe«*«Ujrs  were  noble  examples  to  us  ; 
•hall  we  be  ignoble  examples  to  our  posterity  ?  They 
gave  from  their  penury,  and  shall  we  witfaold  from 
our  abundance  !    Let  us  not  dishonor  our  lineage.— 
J>et  us  remember  that  generosity  is  not  lo  be  measured 
by  the  largeness  of  the  sum  which  a  man  may  give, 
but  by  the  small  ness  of  the  sum  which  remains  lo  him 
after  his  gift.    Let  us  remember  that  the  fortunes  of 
our  children,  and  of  their  descendants,  hsng  upon  our 
fidelity,  just  ss  oor  fortunes  were  suspended  upon  the 
fidelity  of  oor  fathers.    Deeds  survive  the  doers.— 
In  the  highest  and  most  philosophic  sense,  the  assert- 
ed brevjiy  of  human  life  is  a  fiction.  The  act  remains 
though  the  hsnd  that  wrought  it  may  have  perished. 


From  Tracu  for  the 


1.  Begin  at  omci.   This  is  all  important.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  delays  are  dangerous.    Not  a  moment 
need  be  lost.   Strike  wbile  the  iron  is  hot.  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.    Do  not  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row, what  can  be  done  to  day.    Go  to  work,  while 
you  are  in  the  humor  for  it ;  by  neglect,  the  disposi- 
tion may  be  lost.    What  I  am  recommending  is  not  a 
toil,  but  a  pleasure  ;  therefore  there  is  no  excuse  for 
lingering.    Consider,  if  you  had  begun  ten  years  ago, 
you  would  have  been  a  learned  man  by  this  time  ;  and 
if  yon  are  alive  ten  years  hence,  you  will  then  be  ripe 
in  knowledge,  by  the  observance  of  theee  roles. 

"  Lose  this  day  loitering — 'twill  1m  the  same  story 
To-morrow,  sad  the  next  mora  dilatory ; 
Than  indecision  brings  iu  own  delays, 
And  dars  arc  lost,  lamenting  over  days. 
Are  70a  in  earnest  7   Seise  this  very  minute, 
What  you  can  do,  or  think  you  can,  begin  it ; 
Boldness  has  genius,  power,  aod  magic,  in  it ; 
Only  engage,  and  than  the  mind  grows  heated — 
Bkoim  it,  aad  the  work  will  be  completed.*' 


2.  Rkoekm  thk  time  tor  reading.    Perhaps  you 


think  this  impossible  ;  but  the  busiest  life  has  1 
pauses.  There  is  an  amusing  incident  related  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  a  merchants  clerk,  who  once  came  to  him, 
half  crazed  with  some  scrupulosity  of  conscience.  "  I 
asked  bim,"  said  Johnson,  "  when  he  left  the  count- 
ing-house of  an  evening."  "  At  seven  o'clock,  sir." 
"  And  when  do  you  go  to  bed,  sir!"  "  At  twelve 
o'clock."  "Than,"  replied  1,  "I  have  at  least 
learned  thus  much  by  my  new  acquaintance — that  fire 
boors  of  the  foor-and-twenty  unemployed  aie  enough 
for  a  man  to  go  mad  in  :  so  I  would  advise  you  sir, 
to  study  algebra,  if  you  are  not  an  adept  already  ia 
it ;  your  head  would  get  less  muddy."  When  I  see 
the  large  amount  of  lime  spent  by  some  over  the  low- 
est sort  of  newspapers,  I  am  convinced  that  the  most 
induatrious  young  men  might  obtain  a  few  minutes  a 
day  for  study  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  bow  much  can  bs 
learned  in  a  few  minutes  a  day.  What  cannot  be 
done  to  day,  may  be  accomplished  to  morrow,  it  i» 
as  true  of  time  as  of  money — "  Take  care  of  the 
pence ;  the  pounds  ,  will  take  care  of  themselves.'' 
Or,  as  Young  more  poetically  expresses  it,  " ! 
make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.'' 


All  men  of  high  attainments  agree  in  saying  that 
the  more  valuable  part  of  every  one's  education,  is 
that  which  he  gives  hims«elf.  In  this  there  is  high 
encouragement,  to  go  on  and  prosper.  The  mental 
accomplishment  which  is  fully  within  your  reach  will 
double  your  capacity  for  action.  When  Arislippus 
was  asked,  wherein  a  learned  and  unlearned  mandif- 
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fared,  he  replied,  "  Cut  them  both,  naked,  on  m  for- 
eign shore,  and  yon  will  see."  Education  will  do 
for  you,  what  sculpture  docs  for  the  marble.  Hence 
the  famous  saying  of  Socrates,  "  I  marvel,  that  peo- 
ple should  be  willing  to  give  so  much  for  turning  a 
stone  into  a  man,  and  so  little  to  prevent  a  man's 
turning  into  a  stone."  The  best  qualities  of  your 
nature  become  latent,  where  there  has  been  no  culti- 
vation. 


the  true  orthography  be  marked  for  cor- 


Spelling. 

But  the  best  way  of  spelling  by  word  of  mouth 
which  we  have  ever  knowo,  is  for  the  teacher  to  put 
out  a  word  to  a  ciess,  and  then  wait  just  long  enongb 
for  each  scholar  to  spell  it  mentally  and  then  name  a 
particular  scholar  lo  spell  it  orally.   And  the  utility 
of  this  plan  inoieases  just  in  proportion  to  the  number 
belonging  lo  the  class.    It  fixes  the  attention  of  every 
scholar,  for  not  ooe  of  them  knows  but  he  shall  be 
called  upon  to  spell  the  word.   It  forbids  all  wander- 
ing, and  betrays  it  if  committed.    If  tbe  class  consist 
of  twenty,  twenty  minds  are  at  work,  the  moment  the 
word  is  ottered  by  the  teacher.   In  the  ordinary  way 
of  putting  out  words  to  a  class  in  rotation,  if  tbe  class 
consist  of  twenty,  as  Boon  as  ooe  scholar  has  spelled 
a  word  in  his  turn,  he  knows  that  twenty  others  have 
to  spell  before  his  turn  comes  again  ;  and  away  goes 
bis  mind,  skating,  bird's  nesting,  or  playing  tops  or 
marbles,  until,  "  in  the  course  of  human  events,"  he 
perceives  that  another  word  is  coining  to  him.  In 
the  mode  first  described,  each  scholar  attempts  in  his 
mind,  tbe  spelling  of  each  word  :  in  the  latter,  each 
scholar  seldom  does  more  than  spell  one  word  in 
twenty.   Compared  with  the  latter  process,  the  for- 
mer condenses  the  labor  of  twenty  days  into  one. — 
Spelling  by  rotation  ought  never  to  be  practiced,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  tbe  smallest  classes  of  the  very 
youngest  children. 

Every  word  as  it  is  pot  out  to  a  scholar  should  be 
pronounced  precisely  as  it  is  uttered  bv  a  good  read- 
er  or  speaker,  with  the  same,  but  with  no  more  slow- 
ness or  distinctness  of  utterance.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ant electrical  experiment,  where  a  conducting  wire  is 
shaped  into  the  form  of  letters,  which  make  some 
word,  and  on  discharging  the  electricity,  it  runs  np 
and  down  the  letters  and  makes  each  one  of  them  lu- 
minous. Now  it  is  not  the  voice  of  tbe  teacher  in 
potting  out  tbe  words,  that  is  to  shape  out  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  word  visibly ;  but  it  is  the  mind  of  the 
learner  that  is  to  crinkle  up  and  down  and  make  each 
letter  bright  and  vivid. 

The  mode  of  spelling  by  writing  the  words  put  out 
on  slates  or  paper,  has  been  so  ofteo  described,  that 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  teacher  in  the  state  unacquaint- 
ed with  it.  We  make  but  a  single  remark  as  to  the 
mode  of  examining  the  words  after  they  have  been 
written.  When  a  list  of  sufficient  length  has  been 
written,  all  the  slates  or  papers  may  be  left  with  the 
teacher  for  his  inspection  ;  or  he  may  take  one  slate 
or  paper  from  the  right  or  left,  and  then  let  each 
scholar  pass  his  list  to  his  right  or  left  hand  fellow. 
After  this  is  done,  let  the  words  be  read  or  rather 
spelled,  in  order  as  they  sre  written,  and  let  each  de- 


Bbst  National  Security.  The  London  Chris- 
tian Times,  in  contrasting  the  quiet  of  Great  Britan 
with  the  state  of  the  Continent  says : — 

Oar  people  are  largely  undeT  the  roftoenee  of  the 
Bible,  millions  reverence  tbe  Sabbath  and  assemble 
for  worship.  Forty  thousand  Protestant  pastors  are 
engaged  every  Sabbath.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Sabbath  school  teachers  go  forth  to  their  work; 
Scripture  readers  and  benevolent  visitors  in  endless 
variety  of  ways,  are  pressing  on  the  religious  move- 
ments. The  religious  aspect  of  the  country  is  such, 
the  religious  elements  at  work  are  so  effective,  ac- 
ceptable, and  growing  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  the  futore  with  ; 


Fast.  The  word  *  fast,'  is  as  great  a  contradic- 
tion as  we  have  in  our  language.  Tbe  Delaware 
wast  fast,  because  tbe  ice  was  immoveable  ;  and  then 
the  ice  disappeared  very  fast  for  the  contrary  reason 
—it  was  loose.  A  clock  is  called  fast  when  il  goes 
quicker  than  time.  But  a  man  is  told  to  stand  fast 
when  he  is  desired  to  remain  stationary  ;  people  fast 
when  they  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  eat  fast, 
quently,  when  opportunity  offers. 


"  In  a  village  in  the  west  of  England,"  says  the 
Arbroath  Guide,  "  tbe  following  is  seen  to  flourish  up. 
on  a  sign  board  over  tbe  door  of  an  ancient  amp- 
le :— 

4 1  care  a  goose,  and  wife  curs  the  ganders,' 
Tbe  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 

•  I  cure  agues,  and  my  wife  cures  the  jaundice.'  • 


A  Fly's  Spied.  By  a  fair  comparison  of  sizes, 
what  is  tbe  swiftness  of  a  race  horse  clearing  his  mile 
a  minute  to  the  speed  of  a  fly  cutting  through  one 
third  of  the  same  distance  in  tbe  same  time?  And 
what  the  speed  of  our  steaming  giants,  the  grand 
puffers  of  the  age,  compared  with  the  swiftness  of  our 
tiny  buzzers,  of  whom  a  monster  train,  scenting  their 
game  afar,  may  even  follow  partridges  and  pheasants 
on  the  wings  of  steam  in  their  last  flight  as  friendly 

Life. 


An  answer  is  requested  to  the  following  question. 
I.  What  century  is  this?   8.  When  did  it 

C. 


Fob  the  Critics.  In  the  Vt.  Chronicle  of  Mar. 
14,  1849,  under  the  signature  of  J.  P.  F.  the  word 
community  is  repeatedly  used  without  the  definite  sr~ 
tiele.    Is  snch  a  use  of  tbe  word  allowable? 

C. 


Moral  Seasons.  With  many  persons  the  early 
age  of  life  is  passed  in  sowing  in  their  minds  the  vi- 
ces  that  sie  most  suitable  to  their  inclinations  ;  the 
middle  age  goes  on  in  nourishing  and  maturing  these 
viees  ;  snd  the  last  age  concludes  in  gathering,  in 
pain  and  anguish  the  bitteT  fruits  of  these  most  sc- 
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A  Good  School  at  Home. 

"  Children  should,  if  possible,  be  educated  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  their  paieaU.  For  this 
and  many  other  reasons,  few  things  are  more  to  be 
desired  io  every  neighborhood,  than  a  good  school. 
Young  persons  of  either  sex  may  be  sent  abroad  with 
some  degree  oi  safety  after  tbey  have  been  correctly 
trained,  both  in  mind  and  morale,  at  home.  But  to 
send  off  little  boys  and  girls,  away  from  under  the 
eye  of  a  parent,  to  a  distent  school,  is  an  evil  only  to 
he  endured  to  counteract  or  prevent  a  greater  one  ; 
arid  no  well  informed  intelligent  parent,  will  do  so  an- 
Icm  compelled  by  (be  force  of  circumstances,  lie 
wishes  to  educate  his  child : — If  be  can  do  so  near 
heme,  it  is  every  way  preferable,  but  if  he  cannot,  he 
must  send  abroad.  We  wish  therefore  to  contribute 
whatever  we  may  be  able  towards  the  establishment 
and  support  of  schools  in  every  neighborhood  of  the' 
whole  country.  The  money  required  to  fit  out  and 
continue  a  few  young  persons  at  a  distant  school,  will 
build  a  house  and  go  far  towards  supporting  a  teacher 
at  borne.  At  home,  the  morals  are  much  safer.  Ev- 
ery  one  knows  how  prone  men  are  to  throw  off  moral 
restraints  when  in  a  strange  place,  among  strange 
people  ;  and  the  moral  principle  must  have  been  well 
cultivated  indeed,  if  it  as  effectually  restrain  the 
young,  when  at  a  distance,  as  at  home  among  those 
who  have  known  them  from  childhood.  To  offer  no 
other  reason,  this,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  all  suffi- 
cient to  induce  parents  every  where  to  act  harmonious- 
ly, to  unite  tbeir  means  and  efforts,  and  sustain  a  good 
school  at  home." 


Of  all  happy  households,  that  is  the  happiest 
where  falsehood  is  never  thought  of.  All  peace  is 
broken  up  when  once  it  appears  that  tbcre  is  a  liar  in 
the  bouse.  A11  comfort  is  gone  wben  suspicion  has 
once  entered;  when  there  must  be  reserve  in  talk, 
and  reservation  in  belief.  Anxious  parents,  who  are 
aware  of  the  pains  of  suspicion,  will  place  generous 
confidence  in  their  children,  and  receive  what  they 
say  freely,  unless  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  any  one.  Tf  such  an  occasion  should  unhap- 
pily arise,  they  must  keep  the  suspicion  from  spread- 
ing as  long  as  possible  ;  and  avoid  disgr-  ing  their 
poor  child  where  there  is  any  chance  of  his  cure  by 
their  confidential  assistance.  He  should  ha«e  their 
pity  and  assiduous  help,  as  if  he  were  suffering  under 
some  disgusting  bodily  disorder.  If  he  can  be  cured, 
he  will  become  duly  grateful  for  the  treatment.  If 
the  endeavor  fails,  means  must  of  course  be  lakoit  to 
prevent  bis  example  doing  harm  ;  and  then  as  1  said, 
the  family  peace  ifi  broken  up,  because  the  family 
confidence  is  gone.  I  fear  that,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  there  are  but  few  large  families  where  every 
member  is  altogether  truthful.  Where  all  are  whol- 
ly reliable,  in  act  and  word,  they  are  a  light  to  all 
eyes,  and  a  joy  to  all  hearts.  They  are  a  public  ben- 
efit, for  tbey  ate  a  point  of  general  reliance  ;  and  they 
are  privately  blessed,  within  and  without.  Without, 
their  life  i«  made  easy  by  universal  trust ;  and  within 
their  home  and  their  hearts  have  the  sccuiity  of  rec- 


titude and  the  gladness  of  innocence.  If  we  do  but 
invoke  wisdom,  she  will  come  and  multiply  such 
bomee  in  our  -Household  Education. 


A  Conscientious  Child.  I  knew  a  boy  in  petti- 
coats, who  had  no  particular  taste  for  the  alphabet, 
but  began  to  learn  it,  as  a  matter  of  coutse,  without 
any  pretence  of  relish.  One  day,  his  lesson  was,  for 
some  reason,  rather  short.  His  conscience  was  not 
satisfied.  Wben  his  elder  brother  was  dismissed, 
Willie  brought  his  letters  again,  but  found  he  was 
not  wanted,  and  might  play.  The  little  fellow  sighed  ; 
and  then  a  bright  thought  struck  him.  (I  think  1  see 
him  now,  in  his  white  frock,  his  large  thoughtful 
eyes  lighting  up  !)  He  said  joyfully,  '  Willie  says 
his  lesson  to  hieeelf."  He  carried  his  little  stool  in- 
to a  corner,  pot  his  book  on  his  knees,  and  finished  by 
honestly  covering  up  the  large  letters  with  both  hands, 
and  saying  aloud  two  or  three  new  ones.  Then  he 
went  to  his  play,  all  the  merrier  for  the  discharge  of 
his  < 


The  Mother  and  the  Child.  Some  mother* 
make  it  a  practice  to  go  themselves  to  fetch  the  can- 
dle when  the  children  are  in  bed  ;  and  then,  if  want- 
ed, they  stays  few  minutes,  and  hear  any  confessions, 
or  difficulties,  and  receive  any  disclosures,  of  which 
the  little  mind  may  wish  to  disburden  itself  before  the 
hour  of  sleep.  Whether  then  or  at  another  time,  it 
is  well  worth  pondering  what  a  few  minutes  of  set** 
ous  consultation  may  do  in  enlightening  and  rousing 
and  calming  the  conscience, — in  rectifying  and  cher- 
ishing the  moral  life.  It  may  be  owing  to  such  mo- 
ments a*  these  that  humiliation  is  raised  into  humility, 
apathy  into  moral  enterprise,  pride  into  awe,  and 
scornful  blame  Into  Christian  pity.  Happy  is  the 
mother  who  can  use 
Miu 


The  Velocity  or  Light.  The  Eclipses  of  the 
moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter  had  been  carefully  observ- 
ed for  some  time,  and  a  rule  was  obtained  which  fore- 
were  to  glide  into  the  shadow  of  the  planet  and  dis- 
appear, and  then  appear  ngsin.  It  was  found  that 
these  appearances  took  place  sixteen  minutes  and  a 
half  sooner,  wben  Jupiter  was  on  tho  name  aide  of 


the  sun  with  tho  earth,  than  when  on  the  other  side  ; 
that  is,  sooner  by  one  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbil, 
proving  that  light  takes  sixteen  minutes  and  a  1 
to  travel  across  the  earth's  orbit, « 
a  quarter  to  come  to  us  from  the  sun. 


A,  with  5  loaves  of  bread,  and  H  with  -  .v™,  < 
out  to  travel,  and  soon  overtake  C,  who  proposes  to 
sit  down  and  aat  with  them.  They  consume  the  8 
loaves,  and  C  pays  tbem  24  cents  for  what  he  haeea- 
ten.    How  shall  A  and  B  divide  the  money! 


Tbe  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is  what 
habits  you  telile  ;  and  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  oth- 
er things,  do  not  begin  to  make  any  thing  customary, 
the  practice  whereof  you  would  not  have  cuutinue  or 
increase. 
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On  Renovating  Old  Orchards. 

Thousands  of  old  orchards  are  found  in  Vermont 
which  might  ia  a  few  years  be  made  immensely 
profitable  An  old  and  worthless  tree  in  Concord, 
N.  H.t  w  as  made,  by  grafting  and  cultivation,  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  seventh  year,  13  barrels  of  fine  apples, 
worth  $9  60  a  barrel.  Avery  old  and  worthless 
tree  in  Newton,  Mass.,  having  been  treated  in  the 
same  way,  now  give*  an  annual  yield  of  5  barrels  of 
superior  apples,  and  the  owner  considers  it  worth 
$  50.  Similar  instances  might  be  multiplied. — 
Whole  orchards  of  old  trees,  now  producing  raeagte 
crops  of  nearly  worthless  fruit,  might,  by  the  same 
process,  be  made  to  produce  far  more  to  their  owners 
than  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  land  in  any  oth- 
er way. 

With  such  convictions,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
himself  renovated  an  old  orchard  with  remarkable 
success,  we  applied  to  Chauneey  Goodrich,  Esq.  of 
Burlington  for  an  article  on  the  subject.  Mr.  G.  is 
about  to  publish  a  small  work  on  the  Culture  of  Fruit ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  our  request,  he  permits  us  to 
copy  from  the  proof  sheets  part  of  the  chapter  on 
Manuring  and  Pruning  Old  Trees.  We  will  only 
add,  in  relation  to  it,  that  his  views  correspond  gen1 
etally  with  those  of  other  experienced  colli  valors,  al- 
though the.  directions  he  gives,  as  be 
the  result  of  hi*  own  practical  experience. 


engaged  in  making  a  geological  survey  of  the  State 
nf  New  York,  ami  at  present,  (1849)  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Fruits  for  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  wo  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  sap-wood  and  bark  of  the  apple- 


Potash,  16.10  4.930 

Soda,  3.11  3.285 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  0.49  0.540 

Solphsteof  Lime,  0.05  0.637 

Phosphate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron ,  0.80  0.375 

Pbosphste  of  Lime,  17.60  9.495 

Phosphato  of  Magnesia,  0.90 

Carbonto  acid,  99.10  34.830 

Lime,  18.63  61.576 

Magnesia,  8.40  0.150 

Silica.  0.85  0.200 

Soluble  Silica,  0.80  0.400 

Or|ranic  matter,  4.60  9.100 

•  —  ■  ■ 

100.65  101.450 
By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  potash  and  lime 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  sap-wood 
and  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  and  as  a  bearing  tree  is 
very  exhausting  to  any  soil,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  a  largo  amount  of  lime  or  ashes  is  uccessary  for 
so  orchard.  No  intelligent  cultivator  can  examine 
this  analysis  without  at  uuee  seeing  the  importance  of 
limo  or  ashes,  as  a  manure  lor  an  apple  tree.  We 


have  seen  trecB  highly  cultivated  and  manured,  graft- 
ed with  well  known  varieties  of  apples,  that  produced 
frail  so  poor  and  worthless,  in  successive  years,  as  to 
be  pronounced  by  experienced  poxnologists  counterfeit, 
and  not  the  true  sort, — in  one  year  so  changed  by 
limo  and  aahes,  (each  applied  to  separate  trees,)  that 
it  could*  not  be  recognized  as  the  same  variety  ;  in 
one  case,  nearly  worthless— in  the  other  voted  unani- 
mously by  fruit  growers,  the  beat  apple  they  ever 
tasted. 

AH  new  soils  in  New  England,  cootained  a  large 
amount  of  alkalies,  which  was  one  reason  why  apple 
trees  grew  with  such  vigor,  where  old  or  young  trees 
will  now  scarce  grow  at  all.  Anothei  reason  why 
yooog  or  old  trees  do  not  now  flourish,  is  a  waut  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
test  this,  let  him  take  two  trees  ;  plant  one  in  a  new 
soil  just  cleared  of  the  ptimitive  forest,  and  another 
in  a  similar  soil,  which  has  been  thirty  years  cultiva- 
ted ;  and  although  the  laat  soil  may  bo  in  aa  good 
condition,  or  even  belter  for  ordinary  purposes,  he  will 
find  his  tree  grow  three  times  as  fast  in  the  former,  as 
in  the  latter  soil.  Another  reason,  is  a  want  of  drain- 
age in  many  cases.  There  are  thousands  of  orchards 
in  Vermont,  where  the  soil,  once  so  loose  sod  porous 
as  to  readily  permit  all  surplus  water  to  pass  off*,  has 
now  become  so  compact  as  to  retain  much  water, 
making  what  may  be  called  a  wet  soil.  Orchards 
standing  on  such  soils,  (snd  they  are  numerous) 
should  first  be  thoroughly  drained  ;  without  it,  it  is 
little  use  to  attempt  to  improve  them. 

The  last  reason  we  shall  give,  is  a  want  of  cultiva- 
tion generally.  An  apple  tree  covering  a  space  of 
perhaps  four  square  rods,  and  producing  eight  to 
twelve  bushels  of  apples,  must  exhaust  the  soil  more 
than  any  cultivated  crop  ;  and  as  most  orchards  are 
treated,  if  no  other  causes  were  wanting,  the  trees 
must  necessarily  die  of  starvation. 

Having  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  general  decay  of  orchards,  we  will,  as  doctors 
say,  prescribe  a  remedy.  If  the  soil  is  wet,  or  if 
from  any  cause  water  is  retained  any  lime  in  the  soil, 
first  drain  it  thoroughly  ;  as  standing  water  near  the 
roots,  is  ruinous  to  all  fruit  treea.  Orchards  that  are 
used  for  pastures,  should  once  in  two  or  four  years 
bo  plowed  under  the  trees,  keeping  tho  ground  loose 
and  admitting  air  to  the  roots.  As  no  part  of  a  farm 
is  more  neglected  than  an  orchard,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  manure  thoroughly.  For  old  treea  ap- 
ply a  bushel  of  slacked  lime  or  ashes,  to  each  tree, 
and  plenty  of  long  stable  manure,  with  peal  or  swamp 
muck,  or  any  coarse  vegetable  matter,  and  cultivate 
the  gtound  as  thoroughly  as  for  a  crop  of  potatoes  or 
corn.  After  being  once  well  manured  and  cultivated, 
a  top  dressing  ol  long  stable  manure  orswamp  muck, 
with  refuse  lime  or  ashes,  yearly,  will  keep  it  in  good 
condition. 

It  is  not  beat  to  plant  or  sow  crops  under  the  trees, 
but  to  give  the  soil  as  far  as  the  branches  extcud  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  the  tree ;  cereal  grains  or  tall 
grasses  sre  ruinous  to  orchards.  If  used  for  a  mead- 
ow, mow  the  grass  under  the  trees  often,  and  let  it 
|  rot  on  the  ground,  to  prevent  evaporation  from  tho  soil. 
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After  an  orchard  U  thus  thoroughly  manured  and 
cultivated,— the  next  season,  commence  operations, 
on  the  trees.  Scrape  al!  the  old  bark  from  the  bod- 
ies and  large  limbs,  and  with  a  large  brush  or  broom 
apply  ashes  and  water  to  the  bodies;  this  will  de- 
stroy insects  and  give  a  healthy  appearance.  White- 
washing with  lime  is  alwsys  bad  for  a  tree,  as  a  hard 
crost  is  left. 

As  the  trees  will  now  be  in  a  growing  state,  they 
can  be  grafted  successfully,  which  cannot  be  done 
with  scrubby,  uncultivated,  dormant  ones.  Com- 
mence grafting  by  removing  at  least  one  half  of  the 
top,  and  the  whole  of  the  centre,  which  alone  should 
ho  grafted  this  season.  This  will  increase  the  growth 
of  the  lower  branches,  so  that  the  next  season,  they 
can  be  grafted  successfully  ;  the  third  and  fourth  sea- 
son any  limbs  left  should  be  removed  or  grafted,  eo  ad 
to  present  an  entire  new  top. 

There  are  thousands  of  old  trees  in  every  section 
of  Northern  New  England,  which  aio  covered  with 
dead  and  dying  limbs,  and  healthy,  vigorously  grow- 
ing sprouts.  These  aic  generally  thought  to  be 
worthless,  wheu  in  fact,  they  are  the  beat  kiod  of  old 
trees  for  improving  and  grafting,  and  are  fine  subjects 
for  the  practical  study  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  No 
tree  thtows  out  sprouts  from  the  roots,  body  or  branch- 
es, while  healthy,  and  the  appearance  of  them  is  a 
sure  indication  of  disease  ;  and,  liko  all  diseases,  the 
sooner  it  is  attended  to,  the  better.  If  we  examine 
the  roots  of  a  tree  which  yearly  sends  up  suckers,  we 
shall  find  them  rotten  in  the  centre.  If  we  examine 
the  body  or  limbs  of  a  tree  covered  with  sprouts,  we 
shall  find  it  rotten  at  the  heart.  It  these  sprouts  are 
yearly  removed,  the  tree  will  gradually  decay  and  die. 
If  a  portion  of  them  sufficient  to  form  a  new  top  are 
retained,  and  a  severe  yearly  pruning  of  the  old  limbs 
is  given,  the  whole  of  the  old  top  may  be  removed  in 
five  years,  and  a  new,  healthy,  bearing  top  formed. 
Sprouts  thus  growing  from  limbs  are  much  like  those 
from  roots,  which  are  often  planted  for  trees  ;  in  one 
case,  the  old  limbs  answer  the  same  purpose,  for  the 
roots  of  the  sprouts,  thus  forming  a  new  top,  that  the 
soil  does  for  the  other.  Dead  or  decaying  limbs  rap- 
idly" exhaust  the  life  and  vigor  of  a  tree  ;  as  long  as 
any  part  of  a  ttoe  is  alive,  dead  limbs  must  at  some 
point  join  the  living  part,  and  necessarily  be  slowly, 
but  constantly,  exhausting  its  vitality.  They  cannot, 
like  limbs  covered  with  leaves  (the  lungs  of  a  tree) 
return  sap  to  sustain  the  body  and  roots.  Great  care 
should  be  used,  in  cutting  off  large  limbs,  to  cut  them 
off  obliquely,  and  so  close  to  a  growing  limb,  or 
sprout,  as  to  have  a  lip  soon  form  over  its  edges, 
which  effectually  protects  that  most  vital  part  of  a 
tree — the  bark.  To  enable  any  tree  to  do  this,  some 
covering  must  be  applied  where  the  limbs  am  remov- 
ed. The  best  (and  we  have  tried  all  kinds  we  have 
ever  heard  of)  we  have  ever  used,  ie  common  tar  made 


If  it  is  necessary  to  graft  old  trees,  whero  new  tops 
are  formed  from  new  shoots,  and  the  old  top  removed, 
care  must  be  used  not  to  do  it  too  soon :  if  so  the 
growth  is  so  suddenly  checked  that  the  new  wood  ie 
destroyed.  A  sufficient  number  of  new  shoots,  or 
suckers,  to  form  a  new  top,  should  be  retained,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  grow  till  one  inch  or  more  in 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  only  a  part  of  the 
top  removed  in  one  season. 

Much  has  been  said  of  cutting  out  all  old  or  dead 
wood  in  bodies  of  trees,  quite  to  the  growing,  and  ap- 
plying compositions.  This  is  all  well,  but  requires 
more  time  and  skilful  labor  than  most  men  can  spare 
for  the  purpose,  and  wc  shall  not  give  an  extended 
account  of  it,  as  if  the  directions  here  given  for  drain- 
ing, manuring,  cultivating  and  pruning  are  faithfully 
followed,  we  will  warrant  every  old  tree  whose  top 
is  filled  with  thrifty  shoots,  though  half  its  body  is 
gone,  if  propped  op  with  posts,  to  snslain  it,  to  pro- 
duce in  five  years,  more  apples  than  any  nursery  tree 
can  be  made  to  do  in  fifteen ;  in  fact,  it  will  produce 
as  fair  fruit,  and  be  as  well  filled,  as  in  its  best  days. 

If  this  last  remark  is  true,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
of  it,  the  practical  inferences,  for  thousand*  of  fann- 
ers in  Vermont,  are  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  Do 
not  give  over  your  old  orchard  and  go  about  to  make 
a' new  one  with  young  trees ;  but  renovate  the  old 
one  at  any  rate,  and  do  what  you  can  towards  a  young 
to  come  forward 


thick,  when  warm,  with  brick-dost  procured  by  grind- 
ing to  a  powder  soft  brick  ;  this,  when  kept  in  a  small 
kettle,  can  easily  be  applied  when  warm,  with  a  com- 
mon painter's  brush.  For  small  trees  or  small  limbs, 
common  grafting  wax  will  answer  all  purposes  ;  bot 
from  large  limbs,  it  will  peel  off  the  first  season. 


Steeping  Seeds. 

When  healthy  seeds  are  moistened  with  water  and 
exposed  in  a  suitable  temperature  to  atmospheric  air, 
they  absorb  the  oxygen  only ;  and  hence  they  will 
frequently  germinale  if  soaked  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chlorine— a  gas  that  has  the  power  of  attracting 
hydrogen  from  water,  and  othera  of  its  compounds, 
and  thereby  releasing  the  oxygen,  which  is  then  ab- 
sorbed by  the  seeds,  and  their  germinating  process 
increased.  This  fact  has  been  proved  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt and  others,  as  in  the  case  of  cress  seeds,  (pep- 
per grass,)  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  re- 
quire several  days  to  complete  the  process,  but  on  the 
application  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  tbey 
were  found  to  germinate  in  the  period  of  three  to  six 
hours ! 

The  most  eligible  mode,  perhaps,  of  applying  the 
is,  to  mix  a  table- spoonful  of  muriatic  acid 
about  the  same  quantity  of  Mack  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  half  pint  of  water.'  After  allowing  the 
mixture  to  remain  two  or  three  hours,  the  seed  is  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  for  two  or  three  hours  more,  and 
then  sown.  * 

Another  very  safe  and  economical  sleep  for  garden 
and  other  seeds,  consists  of  a  solution  of  one  fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
in  which  the  seeds  should  be  allowed  to  soak  for  four 
hours,  and  then  be  sown  the  ordinary  way. 

Manuring  seeds  by  steeping  them  in  a  solution  of 
guano  and  water,  and  rolling  them  in  mixtures  of 
blood  and  lime ,  Ac,  has  within  a  few  years  been 
practised  with  some  success ;  al  all  events,  it  ie 
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thought  to  destroy  rust  and  prevent  the  depredation 
of  insects  and  birds. — Am.  Agriculturist. 


Subsoil  Ploughing. 

We  have  tried  several  of  the  experiments  recom- 
mended in  the  eolums  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  and 
they  have  all  proved  real  plans  of  improvement.  We 
tried  Subsoiling  last  spring,  on  part  of  an  old  6eld,  for 
corn.  The  part  that  was  subsoiled  gave  a  fine 
growth  and  kept  the  stalk  and  blade  of  corn  green 
and  healthy  during  the  dry  weather,  while  the  ear 
and  husk  ripened  perfectly.  The  corn  was  cut  off 
about  the  middle  of  September,  and  put  in  shocks 
where  it  stood  till  the  first  of  November,  when  it  was 
husked  ;  the  fodder  at  the  lime  of  husking,  being  per- 
fectly cured,  and  still  of  a  green  color  and  sweet 
smell.  The  kind  of  corn  was  not  a  lata  variety. — 
That  on  the  part  not  subsoiled  became  dry  before  cut- 
ting lime,  and  the  corn  was  not  so  heavy. 

We  intended  planting  fruit  trees  in  the  field,  and 
so  thought  we  would  try  it  on  a  crop  or  two  of  grain 
before  setting  out  the  trees. 

Our  plough  is  designed  to  be  worked  by  one  yoke 
of  oxen,  or  two  horses.  It  consists  of  two  strong 
iron  coulters  fastened  to  a  beam  of  wood,  one  on  each 
side,  so  as  to  run  true.  It  worked  tolerably  well, 
and  cost  five  dollars. — Ohio  Cultivator. 


Early  Tomatoes.  When  the  assistance  of  a  hot- 
bed cannot  be  obtained,  tomatoes  may  lie  successfully 
started  in  pots,  or  other  suitable  vessels,  in  a  warm 
room.  In  this  manner  the  maturation  of  the  fruit 
will  be  advanced  a  week  or  two,  and  without  involv- 
ing any  serious  trouble  or  expense. 

"  While  the  fruit  remains  green,"  says  a  recent 
writer  on  the  management  of  tomatoes,  "  I  have  much 
accelerated  the  ripening  by  removing  the  large  leaves 
from  dense  bunches  of  fruit,  and  placing  white  boards 
behind  them.'*  With  the  same  view,  an  English 
author  of  eminence,  recommends  tin. 

The  British  fruit  raisers  consider  a  good  wall  for 
froit,  equal  to  an  advance  of  six  degrees  towards  the 
equator.  By  planting  the  tomato  in  beds  under  a 
fence  brilliantly  whitewashed,  or  painted  white,  the 
maturation  of  the  fruit  would  no  doubt  be  materially 
advanced.  Frequent  and  copious  irrigation  with  soap 
suds,  and  cleanly  cultivation,  greatly  facilitates  the 
development  of  this  fruit.— Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Culture  opStrawbkiirixs.  A  practical  man  who 
writes  in  the  Horticulturist,  says  :  *'  Strawberries  can 
he  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  with  more  case 
than  any  other  valuable  fruit.  With  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  care  and  attention,  they  will  yield  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  They  will  grow  free- 
ly on  any  soil  thst  will  give  a  good  crop  of  corn  ;  and 
if  planted  early  in  spricg,  will  yield  a  fair  crop  in 
June."  He  says  a  common  error  is  to  plant  them  in 
an  old  worn  out  garden  soil,  or  to  manure  them  too 
highly,  which  gives  vines,  but  no  fruit.  The  best  is 
a  good,  deep,  new  soil,  not  excessively  rich.— Id. 

Straws**  ribs,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  "  run 
wild,"  in  the  beds,  should  be' planted  in  drills,  and 


kept  so.  This  arrangement  greatly  facilitates  the 
cultivation,  and  secures  an  appearance  of  system  and 
neatness  not  attainable  in  any  other  way.  Frequent 
hocings  is  as  beneficial  to  this  crop,  as  it  is  to  corn. 
On  both  strawberries  and  tomatoes,  lime  produces  a 
most  excellent  effect.  When  systematically  applied, 
it  tends  to  restrict  or  diminish  the  development  of 
haulm  and  promote  that  of  the  fruit.  This  fact  is 
well  understood  by  most  practical  gardeners.— Id. 


Cleansing  the  Bark  or  Fruit  Trees.  This  op- 
eration should  be  performed  in  early  spring  as  well  as 
in  midsummer.  The  rough,  loose  parts  of  the  bark 
should  be  scraped  off,  as  well  as  moss,  snd  other  par- 
asites. The  bark  should  then  be  covered  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture,  as  high  as  the  operator  can  reach, 
with  an  ordinary  long-handled  whitewash  brush :  5 
pounds  whale  oil  soap,  1  pound  fine  salt,  1  pound  fino 
sand,  2  pounds  potash,  2  ounces  uilrate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved or  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  upon  the  bark. —  Work' 
\ng  Fa 


Gridlxy's  Bellows  Churn- dash.  This  invention 
of  a  yankee  btain,  we  understand,  is  daily  gaining  fa- 
vor with  butler-makers  who  have  used  it.  .  It  is  a  very 
simple  instrument.  It  consists  of  an  inverted  conical 
tir>  cup,  attached  to  a  staff,  with  four  air  tubes  extend- 
ing from  the  lower  outer  edge  of  the  cup  to  the  top 
of  the  inner  surface.  When  the  dash  is  plunged  into 
the  cream,  the  air  which  fills  the  cup  escapes  thtough 
the  tubes,  and  thus  permeates  the  whole  body  of  the 
cream.  The  contact  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  oily  substance  of  the  cream  is  what  produces  the 
butter.  Hence  the  value  of  the  Bellows  Churn-dash. 
It  also  obviates  the  adhesion  to  the  butler  of  the  ojd 
dash,  which  made  churning  so  laborious. — North  Gaz. 


Rat  Catching.  Iii  reply  to  an  inquiry,  we  would 
communicate  to  the  public,  and  more  especially  to  our 
discriminating  subscriber,  the  following  recipe,  which 
was  purchased  by  a  friend,  as  a  "  secret,"  from  an 
old  rat  catcher : — 

"  Take  powdered  assafostida,  2  grains  ;  essential 
oil  of  rhodium,  3  drachms  ;  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
1  scruple  ;  oil  of  anise,  1  drachm." 

Let  the  assafcetida  first  be  well  triturated  with  the 
oil  of  anise  ;  then  add  the  oil  of  rhodium,  continuing 
to  rub  the  material  .well  together  with  the  pestle  in 
the  mortar,  after  which  add  the  oil  of  lavender,  and 
cork  up  the  mixture  in  a  bottle  until  required  for  use. 

The  method  of  applying  the  compound,  consists 
merely  in  smearing  a  tame  rat  with  it,  aftor  mixing  a 
few  drops  of  it  with  a  little  flour  or  starch,  or  employ- 
ing the  paste  thus  formed  as  a  bait  for  the  U3p.  It 
is  slated,  that  a  tame  white  rat  besmeared  wilh  it,  let 
loose  in  a  vault,  has  been  known  to  be  followed  by 
half  a  dozen  other  rats,  which  appeared  to  be  enam- 
ored by  their  albino  decoy.  A  trap  placed  in  a  cellar 
haunted  by  rats,  and  left  there  all  night,  was  filled 
the  next  morning  with  these  pests  to  the  numbejr  of 
thirty,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  others,  that 
actually  could  not  enter  from  want  of  room  ! — Am. 
Agriculturist. 
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Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATIVE  AGRICULTUR- 
AL SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Wilder,  of  the  Coaoeil,  the 
trodueingto  the  meeting  the  subject  for 
remarked  in  substance  as  follows  : 

The  grain  and  vegetables  of  the  earth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  necessary  and  more  substantial  bless- 
ings of  Providence  ;  bnt  I  have  ever  viewed  the  deli- 
cious fruits  of  the  orchard  and  garden  as  the  over- 
flowings of  his  bounty ;  and  whether  as  a  luxury, 
contributing  to  health  and  the  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petite, or  as  a  profitable  crop  for  the  farmer,  the  sub- 
ject has  quite  too  often  been  esteemed  only  as  of  sec- 
ondary importance. 

Formerly,  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  fruits  was 
limited  to  the  gardens  of  the  opulent,  or  the  immedi- 
ate proximity  of  a  market ;  but  the  multiplied  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  and  transportation,  the  emulation 
excited  by  horticultural  exhibitions  and  conventions, 
and  the  increasing  importance  of  this  product  in  a 
commercial  point,  has  awakened  an  interest  which 
has  spread,  as  with  magnetic  speed,  throughout  our 
land.  Thousands  of  trees  are  planted,  instead  of 
dozens,  orchards  and  gardens  on  the  most  extensive 
scale  have  been  commenced,  and  so  generally  has  this 
taste  been  diffused  in  our  vicinity,  that  the  cottage  of 
the  most  humble  laborer,  without  its  fruit  tree  or 
grapo  vine,  would  almoBt  be  considered  on  anomaly. 
Amateurs  and  nursery  men  have  also  congregated  in 
their  collections  hundreds  of  varieties  for  trial ;  and 
so  great  is  (his  enthusiasm,  (hat  the  cry  is  not  simply 
*'  who  will  show  us  any  good,"  but,  Who  will  show 
us  any  thing  new  ?  Feats  have  been  expressed  that 
this  "  fruit-growing  mania "  would  overstock  the 
market ;  but  thus  far  it  has  tended  to  foster  a  taste 
for  belter  quality,  better  specimens,  and  to  augment 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  price. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  ihis  enterprise  crowned 
with  better  success  than  in  onr  own.  The  fame  of 
American  fruit  is  already  proverbial  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  in  addition  to 
the  enormous  consumption  at  home,  we  shall  supply 
England  with  the  finest  pears,  as  we  do  now  with  the 
finest  apples  that  appear  in  her  markets. 

A  gentleman,  (P.  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.)  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  remarks, 
that  in  the  English  market,  there  will  be  an  "  unfail- 
ing demand  for  the  products  of  our  orchards  ;  "  that 
apples  such  as  would  scarcely  sell  at  home  were  there 
cried  up  as  "  nice  American  apples,"  and  brought 
from  three  to  six  cents  each.  Mr.  B.  says  he  exam- 
ined in  the  fruit  rooms  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  "  200  or  300  varieties  of  fruit,  and  that  there 
was  not  a  single  large,  clear,  well  colored  k pec i men 
among  them."  The  same  gentleman  took  out  with 
him  specimens  of  the  Northern  Spy  apple,  (which 
we  now  have  before  us)  and  some  other  varieties.— 
They  elicited  the  admiration  of  all,  and  indeed,  says 
he  "  there  are  no  such  apples  in  England." 

With  the  zeal  so  widely  manifested  on  this  subject, 
il  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  and  most  successful  modo  of  cultivation, 


the  great  preliminaries  of  which,  I  think,  may  be 
comprised  in  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  selection  of  such  aorta,  and  only  such,  as 
by  uniformity  of  character,  in  various  localities,  par  - 
ticulaily  our  own,  have,  after  a  trial  of  years,  been 
proved  to  he  hardy,  productive ,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

a.  The  right  soil,  and  the  proper  preparation  of  it. 

3.  The  appropriate  kind  of  manure. 

Much  disappointment  has  been  experienced  by  the 
selection  of  new  varieties  and  of  high  sounding  names, 
rather  than  for  any  known  excellence.  To  avoid  this 
error,  and  in  compliance  with  frequent  requests,  I 
submit  a  list  of  such  varieties  in  the  various  classes  of 
fruits  as  have  been  well  tested  and  found  generally  to 
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For  three  sorts — Large  Early  Bough,  Gravenstein, 
Baldwin. 

For  six  sorts— sAd  Red  Astrachan,  Porter,  Rhode 
Island  Greening. 

For  twelve  torts— add  Early  Harvest,  Williams, 
Fall  Harvey,  Minister,  Hubbardaton,  Nonsuch,  Rox- 
bury  Russet. 

For  Winter  Sweet  Applet— Danvers  Winter  Sweet, 
Seaver  Sweet,  Talman  Sweet. 

Our  country  abounds  with  native  varieties  of  the 
Apple  ;  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  others  equal 
or  superior  to  the  foregoing,  but  not  yet  generally 
tested.  Among  those  of  high  reputation,  are  the 
Northern  Spy,  Melon,  Mother,  Foundling,  Magnolia, 
Jewell's  Red,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  the  beautiful  La- 
dies' Sweeting,  now  before  us,  and  which,  should  \\ 
prosper  in  our  soil,  will  take  high  rank  as  a  very  late 
keeper  and  superb  fruit. 

PEARS. 

For  three  varieties-  Williams  Bon  Chretien,  or  Bart- 
loll.  Vies*  of  Wiukfield,  Beurre  d'Arcmberg. 

For  six  varieties— add  Bloodgood,  Louise  bonne 
de  Jersey,  Flemiah  Beauty. 

For  twelve  do. — add  Seckel,  Fondante,  de'Autom- 
ne,  Urbaoistc,  Golden  Beorre  of  Bilboa,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Winier  Nellie. 

For  eighteen  Jo. — add  Dearborn's  Seedling,  An- 
drews, Tyson,  Healhoot,  Long  Green,  Buffum. 

For  new  foreign  sorts  of  good  promise — Beurre 
d'Anjou,  Paradise  d'Automne,  Doyenne  Boasouck, 
Ducbease  d' Orleans,  Jalousie  d'Fonteuay,  Vendee, 
St.  Andre. 

For  new  native  sorts— of  high  reputation  where 
they  originated — Pratt,  Wesieoit,  Abbott,  Otis  Seed- 
ling, Btandywioe,  Leech's  Kingseaaiog,  Howell. 

CHKRRIKS. 

For  three  varieties— May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian, 
Downer's  late. 

For  six  sorts-- add  Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Downton. 

For  twelve  sorts — add  Knights'  Early  Black,  Grafli- 
on  or  Bigarreau,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Sparhawk's 
Honey,  Coleur  de  Chair,  Late  Duke. 

PLVMS. 

For  three  varieties— Green  Cage,  Jefferson,  Wash- 
ington. 
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For  six  varieties— add  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Purple 
Gage,  Imperial  Gage. 

For  txoebse varieties — add  Bingham,  Bleeker's  Gage. 
Yellow  Gage,  Red  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Royale 
ITative. 

The  President  remarked,  that  having  occupied  his 
full  share  of  the  time,  the  other  points  alluded  to 
would  be  left  for  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  Gray,  of  Boston,  thought  our  country  destined 
to  become  a  great  fruit  growing  country,  for  our  cli- 
mate was  peculiarly  adapted  to  it.  For  raising  grass 
or  grain  our  climate  was  not  so  favorable  as  that  of 
England.  It  is  too  drying;  tho  sun  is  too  powerful. 
But  this  feature  is  favorable  for  raising  the  best  qual- 
ities of  fruit.  Iu  England,  and  also  io  France,  tbey 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  artificial  means  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit,  owing  to  their  want  of  sufficient  heat. 
The  natural  mode  of  cultivation  succeeds  best  with 
us. 

To  counteract  the  dryness  of  our  climate,  Mr.  G. 
regarded  sub-soiling  as  very  important.  By  this 
means  those  roots  that  have  a  tendency  to  shoot  down- 
wards, can  do  so.  It  was  also  regarded  as  very  im- 
portant to  keep  the  soil  around  the  trees  light, — not 
to  dig  round  them  with  a  spade  so  as  to  injure  the 
roots,  but  to  stir  up  the  soil  with  a  rake  or  fork.  The 
aoil  being  kept  light,  operated  as  a  non-conductor  of 
the  heat,  The  rooia  of  fruit  trees  that  are  planted 
shallow,  are  found  to  run  very  near  the  ground,  and 
there  is  danger  therefore  of  their  being  parched.  To 
prevent  this,  the  soil  should  be  covered  with  leaves 
or  moss,  by  which  means  the  moisture  is  retained  in 
the  earth,  and  the  necessity  of  watering  it,  which 
would  be  very  troublesome,  is  dispensed  with.  The 
ground  around  the  trees  should  not  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  cultivation. 

Transplanting  is  a  very  important  process,  and 
should  be  performed  with  great  care.  The  spring  is 
the  best  season  for  planting  trees  with  us.  Our  win- 
ters are  so  long  and  severe,  that  trees  planted  in  the 
fall  do  not  flourish  well. 

Mr.  Rice,  of  Newton,  mentioned  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  To  prevent 
apples  from  becoming  wormy,  Mr.  Rice  had  taken 
pains  to  gather  up  all  those  that  fell  from  the  trees. 
He  approved  of  digging  around  the  trees,  not  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  (for  that  did  but  little  good)  but 
so  far  as  the  roots  extended. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  farmer's  attention  might 
be  directed  to  fruit  growing  with  more  certainty,  than 
to  almost  any  other  branch  of  his  business.  Fruit 
trees  are  generally  left  to  take  their  own  course ;  but 
by  proper  cultivation  they  may  be  made  productive  in 
one-half  the  time  required  when  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves, lie  generally  went  through  his  orchard  two 
or  three  times  every  week,  towards  sunset,  to  see 
what  each  tree  required.  He  mentioned  a  method  of 
preserving  trees  described  to  him  by  a  friend,  which 
was,— to  place  the  apples  in  a  barrel  between  Isycrs 
of  dry  saw  dust  mixed  with  lime.  Tbe  apples  are 
thus  kept  sound,  and  retain  their  flavor. 

Every  orchard  will  contain  a  certain  variety  of  ap» 
pies,  to  which  the  aoil  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
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which  flourishes  better  than  any  other  in  that  locality. 
The  farmer  should  take  pains  with  the  cultivation  of 
this  species  ol  fruit,  rather  than  make  experiments 
with  new  varieties.  A  vory  famous  variety  of  apples 
will  often  be  found  not  to  flourish  well  in  particular 
soil.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  different  orchards  in 
the  same  town  do  not  produce  equally  well  the  same 
variety  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Brigham,  of  Westboro'.  mentioned  a  plan, 
which  he  had  tried  with  success,  for  preventing 
woims  from  destroying  plum  trees ;  which  was  to 
place  a  brood  of  chickens  underneath  them. — Travel- 
ler. 


SECOND  EVENING. 

Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  remarked,  that  the  due  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil  was  the  first  important  step  to  be  ta- 
ken, and  the  man  that  will  not  trench  or  subsoil  hie 
ground  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  bad  belter  not  at- 
tempt the  cultivation  of  fruit,  on  many  kinds  of  soils. 
In  trenching,  the  sub  and  top  soil  should  be  well 
mixed ;  and  trees  planted  on  land  thus  prepared,  suf- 
fer little  by  drouth  ;  their  roots  penetrate  every  part 
of  tbe  soil,  and  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  sue* 
ceeds. 

In  regard  to  the  great  secret  for  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  trees,  we  want  to  apply  to  them  the  requis- 
ite manure.  By  the  analysis  of  Liebig  and  Dr.  Em- 
mons, we  have  learned  what  are  the  inorganic,  or 
mineral  constituents  of  the  bark  and  wood  of  several 
varieties  of  fruit  trees.  By  Dr.  Emmons's  analysis, 
there  are  three  elements  that  greatly  predominate ;  in 
100  parts  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  apple  tree,  there  are 
16  parts  potash,  17  parts  phosphate  of  lime,  and  18 
parts  lime  ;  in  the  bark  of  this  tree,  4  parts  potash, 
and  61  parts  lime.  The  ashes  of  the  sap-wood  of  the 
pear  tree,  show  22  parts  of  potash,  27  parts  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  12  parts  lime;  the  bark  giving  C 
parts  of  potaBh,  6  phosphate  of  lime,  and  30  of  lime. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  tbe  relative  proportions  of  these  three  in- 
organic bodiea  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  tbe  apple  and 
pear  tree;  and  there  are  like  differences  in  other  va- 
rieties of  fruit  trees,  which  Beem  satisfactorily  to  ao> 
count  for  the  reasons  why  ono  kind  of  tree  will  flour- 
ish in  a  soil  in  which  another  variety  would  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  it  seems  clearly  to  point  out  the  necessity 
of  adapting  the  manure  to  the  kind  of  tree,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  utility  of  the  application  of  "  special 
manures"  to  each  variety  of  fruit  trees. 

Mr.  Bartlelt,  of  the  Cultivator,  said,  he  would  of- 
fer a  few  remarks  ou  the  appropriate  manures  for 
fruit  trees.  We  all  know  thai  the  best  soil  for  an 
orchard  is  a  naturally  fertile  upland  soil,  recently 
cleared  of  its  forest  growth  by  burning  ;  the  ashes 
lea  upon  tbe  ground,  with  the  uuburnt  and  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter,  with  the  gradual  and  slowly 
decaying  roots  of  the  forest-trees  in  the  ground,  fur- 
nish fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  with  their  most  appropri- 
ate food.  In  such  soils,  there  seems  to  be  every 
necessary  for  a  thrifty ,  hardy,  well-ripened  growth  of 
wood,  a  large,  thick,  but  not  succulent  leaf,  snd  fair, 
good-sised  fruit.  But  in  process  of  time,  tho  orchard 
begins  to  fail,  from  a  deficiency  of  food  in  the  aoil,  it 
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having  been  deprived  of  it*  fertilizing  power*  in  sev- 
eral ways.  1st,  by  the  potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid 
and  other  salts,  that  have  entered  into  Ihe  growth  and 
composition  of  the  wood  of  the  tree.  3d,  by  the 
amount  in  the  leaf.  The  food  of  the  tree  is,  for  the 
most  part,  taken  in  eolation  through  its  roots  ;  the 
various  mineral  matters  are  passed  into  the  tree  in  a 
dissolved  state,  the  sap  passes  to  the  leaf,  the  super- 
fluous water  is  given  off  by  evaporation,  but  not  the 
substances  which  it  held  in  solution.  These  in  part 
arc  distributed  through  the  tree  and  fruit,  and  in  part 
lemain  as  a  depoaite  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf.  Gradu- 
ally, the  leaf  chokes  up,  its  functions  ate  impeded, 
and  finally  entirely  stopped.  When  the  leaf  drops, 
it  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter ;  leaves 
contain  a  much  larger  per  cent,  than  the  wood  of  the 
trunk.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  elm  contain  more 
than  11  percent,  of  ashes,  while  the  wood  contains 
loss  than  8  per  cent.  The  beech  leaf  7  per  cent.,  the 
wood,  little  more  than  \  of  one  per  cent.  The  same 
or  similar  relative  differences,  exist  between  the  leaf 
and  wood  of  other  trees. 

In  the  fruit,  there  is  deposited,  also,  all  the  inor- 
ganic substances  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  ani- 
mals. Cattle  and  swine  can  he  kept  in  a  thriving 
condition  on  fruit  alone.  The  annua)  drafts  made  up- 
on the  soil  in  the  several  ways  named,  tend  rapidly  to 
impoverish  it.  The  grand  problem,  then,  for  the  frail 
grower  to  solve,  is,  what  is  the  most  appropriate  ma- 
nure to  keep  up  a  healthy  growth  of  his  trees!  It 
seems  to  me,  that  Dr.  Emmons,  Mr.  Downing,  Rev. 
H.  W.  Beeeher,  and  Profs.  Kirtland  and  Liebig, 
have  pretty  accurately  solved  this  problem.  Dr.  Em- 
mons's analysis,  gives  the  qualities  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  inorganic  bodies  of  various  fruit  trees  , 
and  founded  upon  this  analysis,  Mr.  Downing  has 
given  us,  in  the  Horticulturist,  several  recipes  for 
composting  "  special  manures"  for  the  several  kinds 
of  trees.  Mr.  Beecher's  remarks,  on  the  "  practical 
use  of  leaves,"  in  the  Horticulturist,  page  349,  2d 
vol.,  sheds  much  light  on  fruit-culture.  Prof.  Kirt- 
land'a  letter,  on  "special  manures  for  fruit  trees," 
should  be  read,  and  its  principles  practised  upon  by 
every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  in  the  country.  Prof. 
Liebig  says  "  if  plants  be  fed  with  ashes  of  the  same 
species  of  plants,  they  arc  supplied  with  their  natural 
inorganic  food."  Prof.  Horsford  says,  "  Liebig  has 
shown  the  truth  of  the  principle  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  to  which  he  was  an  eye  witness."  We  have 
a  truthful  illustration  of  this  fact  on  a  large  scale  in 
our  ocean  prairies,  and  in  our  boundless  forests.  The 
prairie  and  the  forest  soil  are  annually  enriched,  by 
the  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious  ;  for  from  the  foregoing  we  readily  in- 
fer, that  the  ashes  of  the  limbs  and  trimmings  of  fruit 
trees,  with  the  leaves,  snd  even  the  pumice  of  apples, 
when  properly  prepared,  would  be  the  most  suitable 
manures  for  an  orchard.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the 
ashes  made  from  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  finds  its 
way  back  to  the  orchard  ;  the  leaves  are  frequently 
blown  away,  and  the  pumice  is  thrown  by  as  a  nui- 
eance.  A  compost  of  leaves  and  soil  from  the  woods, 
with  the  addition  of  ashes,  lime,  bone-dust,  gypsum, 
and  sslt,  we  think  would  be  the  next  best  application.  I 


Stable  manure  will  cause  trees  to  grow  rapidly,  but 
from  the  large  amount  of  organic  and  nitrogenous 
matter  in  the  manure,  the  trees  make  too  much  wood, 
which  does  not  ripen  well,  and  is  liable  to  Buffer  by 
our  severe  cold  winters.  Many  yearB  ago,  I  forced 
the  growth  of  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  with  ani- 
mal manure  ;  they  were  remarkably  thrifty,  but  the 
wood  did  not  ripen,  and  the  winter  of  1831-2  destroy- 
ed a  large  portion  of  them.  Since  that  time  1  have 
used  materials  for  manuring  my  fruit  trees,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  operations  of  nature,  and  with  the 
best  results. 

Mr.  Walker,  President  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society,  said  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks on  manures,  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
upon  this  subject.  The  due  preparation  of  the  soil, 
he  thought,  was  of  primary  importance  ;  be  should 
rather  dispense  with  manure,  than  with  the  proper 
trenching  of  bis  ground  for  newly  transplanted  trees. 
After  the  trees  had  partially  exhausted  the  soil,  the 
manures  recommended  by  Mr.  Bartlelt  were  the  best 
kind.  There  has  been  a  great  mistake  committed  in 
attempting  to  grow  too  great  a  variety  of  apples,  &c. 
The  farmer  should  cultivate  only  such  for  sale,  as  are 
adapted  to  his  market.  He  thought  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  possessed  more  good  qualities  than  any  other 
apple.  The  Gravenstein  next.  This  apple  would 
rank  in  our  market  among  apples,  as  the  Bartlett  pear 
does  in  that  variety  of  fruits.  The  Baldwin  he 
thought  next  in  good  qualities.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger of  over-doing  the  market  in  good  fruit,  Ac. 

Domestic  Economy. 

Fritters.  Scald  a  quart  of  sifted  Indian  meal ; 
when  it  ia  cold  add  a  gill  of  milk,  three  beaten  eggs, 
snd  two  table-spoonsful  of  wheat  hour.  Make  the 
batter  very  thick,  and  drop  it  by  the  large  spoonful 
into  a  frying  pan  containing  enough  boiling  fat  to  pre- 
vent the  cakes  from  sticking.  Fry  them  brown,  and 
send  them  to  table  hot.  To  be  eaten  with  butter  and 
sugar.  If  you  cannot  procure  eggs,  subatilule  a  gill 
of  yeast,  and  let  them  stand  till  night.— Housewife. 

A  Good  and  Cheap  Dessert  Dish.  Wash  a  pint 
of  small  homminy  very  clean,  and  boil  it  tender,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  sifted  meal,  make  it  into  a  batter 
with  milk,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter,  and  four 
eggs.  Beat  it  well,  grease  your  griddle  or  frying-pan 
with  a  little  bolter  or  lard.  Then  pour  in  your  bat- 
ter, allowing  enough  to  make  each  cake  the  size  of  a 
dessert  plate.  Eat  tbem  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
with  butter  and  molasses.—  Housewife. 

Light  Batter  Bread.  To  a  pint  of  milk,  stir  in 
one  pint  of  Indian  meal,  half  pint  of  wheat  flour,  one 
tea  spoonful  of  tartaric  acid  and  one  of  soda.  Bake 
it  in  a  shallow  pan  half  an  hour. 

Batter  Cakes.  Mix  together  a  pint  of  silted  In- 
dian meal,  and  a  pint  of  wheat  flour;  add  half  a  gill 
of  yeaat.  Make  it  up  stiff  with  water  at  night.  In 
the  morning  add  an  egg,  and  new  milk  sufficient  to 
make  it  thin  enough  to  bake  on  a  griddle. 
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The  Markets. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Thursday,  Mnrrh  29. 

At  Market  520  Beef  Cattle,  10  pairs  Working 
Oxen,  20  Cows  and  Calves,  800  Sheep,  2400  Swine. 

Pa  less—  Beef  Cattle— Extra  6  60  a  $6  75  ;  first 
quality  6  a  C  25  ;  second  5  50  a  5  75  ;  third  $  5  a  5  50. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  at  70,  78,  85,  and  $  90. 

Cows  and  Calves — Sales  at  18,  24,  27,  and  $  33. 

Sheep—  Sales  at  2  75,  3  50,  4  25,  $  5  25. 

Swine— Ohio  Hoes  4|  a  5o  for  Sows,  aud  5|  a  6c 
for  Barrows.    York  Hogs  5*  a  5jc  for  Sows,  6J  a 
for  Barrows.    At  retail  from  5  to  7ac. 

Liverpool  Cosh  Market,  March  9.  Great  gloom  per- 
rades  the  Cora  markets.  W.  Canal  Floor  doll  at  25*  to 
25s  6d,  and  best  Ohio  quoted  26s  per  bbL  Indian  Corn,  27 
toa^a, 


This  morning  there  is  hardly  anything  pass- 
ing, and  to  effect  sales  to  any  extent  in  wheat,  floor,  or  In- 
dian  corn,  holders  would  willingly  accept  still  lower  prices 
than  those  current  at  yesterday  s  market. 

Liverpool  American  Produce  Market,  March  9.  Ash- 
es improved  6d  to  Is  per  cwt.  Beef  extremely  depressed. 
Bacon — Wo  hare  to  reduce  oar  quotations  fully  2s  per  cwt. 
and  look  for  no  improvement.  Pork — Quality  of  the  PM 
this  season  very  superior ;  current  price  70s,  which  will  not 
leave  a  large  profit.  Lard — Two  days  after  the  Last  steam- 
er sailed,  one  house  sold  150  tons  at  34s:  kegs  do  not  bring 
more,  and  secondary  about  Is  Gd  less.  Tallow  in  improved 
demand,  and  all  arrivals  sold  very  freely  at  2s  advance. — 
Cheese — Stock  now  in  Liverpool  does  not  exceed  4000  box- 
es and  100  casks,  principally  inferior,  and  is  retailed  at  37  to 
42s ;  really  fine  wanted,  and  command  48  to  52s. 

- 

Wool.  Boston,  March  29.  There  continues  to 
be  a  fair  demand  for  the  various  descriptions  of 


ican  Wool,  without  any  change  in  prices.  300  to  400 
bales  Smyrnia  sold  at  prices  within  oar  quoted  rates. 


American  full  blood, 
do  | 
do  * 

do       i  and  com. 
Smyrna,  washed, 

do  unwashed, 
Bengasi,  do 
Buenos  Ayres,  unpicked, 
Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb, 


Super 
No.  1 
2 
3 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


lb. 

42 

a 

45 

<< 

37 

a 

40 

«« 

35 

37 

•< 

32 

a 

35 

•< 

28 

30 

•« 

16 

a 

22 

•i 

8 

a 

14 

«( 

7 

a 

9 

»« 

6 

a 

16 

M 

38 

a 

40 

It 

33 

a 

35 

M 

20 

a 

31 

<( 

23 

■ 

25 

«< 

15 

a 

16 

WHOLES  ALB. 

7 
6 
3 
4 
7 

1  00 
10 
10 


Beef,  fresh,  lb. 
Mutton,  1st  qua! 
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Volume  Third. 

The  publication  of  ibis  paper 
an  experiment,  and  after  the  trial  of  a  year  it  was 
not  without  hesitation  that  a  second  volume  was  com- 
menced. The  circulation  during  the  second  year, 
however,  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  first ;  and 
the  prospect  for  the  Third  Volume,  so  far  as  «e  can 
judge,  is  still  belter.  Although,  therefore,  the  low 
price  at  which  the  paper  is  sold  forbids  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  great  profit,  we  are  yet  encouraged  to  go 
c»n,  and  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  friends  of  edu- 
cational and  agricultural  improvement  will  not  suffer 
us  to  lose  "anything. 

The  paper  unites,  it  will  be  noticed,  two  great  and 
essential  interests,  and  appeals  to  the  people  opon 
subjects  that  concern  every  one.  The  two  interests 
are  intimately  connected.  Agriculture  must  be  im- 
proved by  means  of  greater  mental  activity  and  a 
more  extensive  raoge  of  knowledge  ;  and  for  these, 
among  our  farmers,  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools. 

The  State  is  opening  to  new  influences ;  new 
of  prosperity,  new  avenues  to  wealth,  new 
of  turning  our  powers  of  body  and  mind— our 
acres,  our  flocks,  our  herds,  to  account,  are  brought 
within  our  reach.  In  these  circumstances,  every 
patriotic  citizen  should  bo  alive  to  every  means  of 
giving  a  wise  and  salutary  direction  to  activity,  and 
of  developing  all  our  resources. 

In  this  work  the  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Ag- 
riculturist proffers  its  assistance,  ft  is  the  only  ag- 
ricultural paper  in  the  State  ;  and  there  is  no  other 
devoted  to  education.  We  invite  the  friends  of  im- 
provement to  aid  us  in  making  the  most  of  it  as  an 
agency  for  good.  It  is  intended  for  the  many  ;  it  is 
so  cheap  that  it  may  be  in  every  family. 

For  terms,  see  last  page.  Any  one  may  consti- 
tute himself  an  agent ;  he  has  only  to  collect  and  for- 
ward the  money  and  order  the  number  of  papers  he 
wants,  with  suitable  directions. 


Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  cause,  are  requested  to  think  a  little  of  this 
paper  as  a  means  of  doing  good.    If  we  circulate 


only  four  thousand  copies,  what  it  may  contain  will 
reach  far  more  Vermont  readers  than  it  would  through 
any  other  channel.  In  no  other  way  can  you  reach 
at  once  so  many  Vermont  minds,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent they  are  the  very  minds  that  you  would  most 
wish  to  reach.  Your  aid  is  needed.  The  cause  of 
education  is  receiving  a  new  impulse,  and  needs  the 
aid,  in  every  way,  of  all  its  friends.  Is  there  a  bet- 
ter way  to  contribute  now  and  then  your  mite,  than 
to  send  os  a  few  thoughts,  or  a  little  information  1 
During  the  last  year,  we  have  been  under  special  ob- 
ligations to  the  Windham  County  Superintendent  for 
his  frequpnt  communications.  We  trust  that  many 
others  will  consider  the  example,  and  do  likewise. 
The  value  of  the  paper  depends  upon  it— far  i 
than  opon  anything  that  the  editors  alone  can  do. 


School  Architecture. 

One  thing  that  we  have  to  rejoice  in  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  volume  is  the  fact  that,  by  a 
wise  act  of  our  Legislature,  a  copy  of  Barnard's 
School  Architecture  has  been  placed  in  the  office 
of  every  Town  Clerk  in  Vermont,  for  the  use  of  the 
towns.  A  more  judicious  expenditure  of  the  small 
sum  required  to  effect  this  object,  could  not  have  been 
devised.  In  this  excellent  volume  will  be  found  not 
only  all  that  is  necessary  for  guidance  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school  houses,  but  a  great  amount  of  such 
other  information  as  is  most  needed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools.  Hereafter  no  school  house 
should  be  built  in  Vermont  without  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  principles  here  set  forth. 

1;  is  important,  too,  that  Town  Superintendents, 
School  Committees,  and  Tear  hart,  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Barnard.  We  trust 
that  the  books  will  be  well  taken  cnie  of ;— which 
means,  not  that  they  will  be  locked  up,  b-n  that  they 
will  be  well  and  thoroughly  and  extensively  used,  so 
as  to  get  the  good  out  of  them. 


"  Sub-rosa."  The  ancients  consecrated  the  tose 
to  Harpocrates,  the  God  of  silence ;  and  therefore 
frequently  placed  them  upon  the  ceilings  of  rooms 
destined  for  the  receiving  of  guests,  implying  that 
whatever  was  transacted  there  should  nut  he  mado 
public.  Hence  the  phrase,  sub-rosa;  or,  under  the 
rose. 
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Remarks  on  Books  and  Teachers. 

To  ihc  IUi:or»  at  xixe  School  Journal : 

The  communication  of  yoor  correspondent  Rho,  in 
the  March  number  of  the  School  Journal  euggested 
several  important  consideratione  to  my  mind,  on  which 
it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  converse  with  him. 
This,  however,  is  piobably  out  of  the  question.  But, 
sa  the  subject  is  one  of  universal  interest,  especially 
to  teachers  and  superintendents,  I  shall  make  free  to 
ask  him  a  few  questions  through  yoor  columns. 

The  present  school-law  confers  no  direct  powet  on 
the  superintendents  to  remove  a  teacher  for  incompe- 
tency. It  merely  makes  it  his  duty  to  examine  into 
the  capacity  ot  the  teacher,  and  his  method  of  conduct' 
tug  the  school,  directing  him  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
sult and  advise  with  the  prudential  committee  on  these 
points  But  though  the  letter  of  the  law  is  rather 
Tajtue,  ita  spirit  evidently  requires  him  to  see  that 
(be  school  r *cnrcs  no  detriment  either  from  the  stupid- 
ity or  unfaithfulness  of  its  head. 

The  first  school  which  your  correspondent  notices 
presents  a  striking  case  in  point,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  that  ever  came  onder  my  notice.  The 
teacher  betrayed  not  only  ignorance,  but  stujiid  slug- 
gishness, or  inattention.  That  a  person,  before  one 
officially  appointed  to  examine  his  school,  should  suf- 
fer his  pupils,  without  a  rebuke,  to  wander  so  far 
from  the  point,  as  "  invariably  to  answer  yes,  or  no," 
u>  such  questions  as  "  ia  it  right  or  wrong  to  do  so 
and  so,"  and  should,  •«  as  invariably,"  read  auoh  a 
question  with  the  rising  inflection,"  shows  such  a 
decree  of  heedlessness  and  incapacity,  if  not  of  moral 
obliquity,  as  must  sorely  be  without  a  parallel  even 
among  the  lowest  class  of  teachers. 

But  my  object  in  addressing  you  is  not  to  expose 
the  wretched  state  of  the  school.  1  wish  to  learn 
from  your  correspondent,  for  my  own  guidance,  as 
well  aa  that  of  all  other  superintendents,  the  steps 
that  he  took  to  remedy  so  serious  an  evil,  and  what 
was  their  reault.  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  a  superin- 
tendent is  placed  in  a  delicate  situation.  His  duty  to 
the  school  which  the  slate  has  placed  under  his  can, 
calls  imperiously  for  action,  while  at  the  same  lime 
be  has  to  guard  against  offending  the  natural  jealousy 
of  the  prudential  committee,  by  what  tbey  may  con- 
aider  an  interference  with  their  rights  and  duties.  It 
seems  to  me,  then,  highly  desirable,  that  superintend- 
ent* should  aasist  each  other  with  the  light  of  their 
experience,  and  I  truat  that  our  friend  «•  Rbo  "  will 
give  us  all  the  requisite  details. 

Theie  is  another  point  on  which  1  hope  your  cor- 
respondent will  enlighten  us.  He  considers  it  "  a 
very  awkward  method  of  asking  questions"  to  say, 
ie  jt  rjght  or  wrong  to  do  so  and  so  ?  "  Now  as 
the  Moral  Instructor  is  extensively  used  in  ihia  region, 
and  as  it  is  desirable  thst  such  questions  should  be 
put  in  a  variety  of  forms,  a  practice,  indeed,  urged  on 
the  teaohar  by  the  book  itself,  it  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
ceptable both  to  teachers  and  superintendents,  if  your 
correspondent  will  favor  us  with  one  or  more  other 
forms  of  expression  for  this  important  question.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  if  the  "  Directions  to  Teach- 
ers" in  relation  to  these  questions  were  attended  to, 


we  should  never  hear  of  such  blunders  as  were  com- 
mitted in  the  school  alluded  to.  Hear  w  hat  the  book 
says  : 

"  The  teacher  should  be  fully  aware,  that  hia  situ- 
ation is  different  from  that  of  a  mere  mechanic.  He 
is  not  placed  in  a  school  to  smooth  a  block  or  to  torn 
a  crank.  He  ia  pot  there  to  form  immortal  mind, 
and  he  must  bring  his  own  mind  to  the  task.  The 
questions  must  not  be  read  over  in  a  slovenly,  parrot- 
Uke  manner.  [How  close  a  description  of  the  case  in 
point !]  He  should  observe,  by  the  answers,  %»ltether 
they  are  fully  understood,  and  vary  their  form  when 
necessary. 

"  The  popila  should  be  required  to  give  as  full  an 
answer  as  possible  to  every  question.  For  instance  : 
to  the  question,  "  Does  being  peevwh  or  cross  make 
us  happy  or  unhappy?"  the  answer  should  not  i 
ly  be  "  unhappy  ;"  but  **  being  peevish  ro 
makea  ns  feel  unhappy."  A  aimple  affirmative  or 
negative  should  never  be  received  as  an  answer.  For 
instance  :  to  the  question  "  Can  we  ever  be  too  grate- 
ful to  God  for  making  our  duty  so  pleasant?"  the 
answer  should  not  be"  No;"  but "  No,  we  can 
never  be  too  grateful  for  it ;"  or  u  No,  we  can  neve* 
be  too  gratelul  for  having  our  duty  made  so  pleasant." 
At  first  this  will  require  some  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  both  pupil  and  teacher.  But  it  will  soon  become 
easy  ;  and  it  will  confer  a  vast  increase  of  power  over 
the  attention  ,and  of  fluency  of  expression.on  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  should  also  enjeavor  to  catch  the  sptrtf 
of  the  questions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  a  similar 
aeries  to  every  occurrence  that  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  pupils,  whether  in  or  out  of  school. 
The  conscience  cannot  be  loo  frequently  exercised  in 
deciding  between  right  and  wrong." 

In  conclusion  let  me  remark,  that,  although  it  is 
true,  as  your  correspondent  observes,  that  the  very 
heat  hook  may  be  worthless  in  the  handa  of  an  incom- 
petent and  sluggish  teacher,  such  as  he  describes, 
while  "  a  full  and  feeling  heart,"  like  that  of  the  oth- 
er teacher,  might  draw  useful  questions  from  the  store- 
house of 11  her  own  mind,"  even  though  she  had  no 
book  save  the  mosi  feeble  production  that  ever  forced 
its  way  into  the  schools,  still  this  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  best  booka  should  not  always  be  preferred. 
Every  teacher,  nay  more,  every  person  who  in  the 
present  stats  of  affairs  may  even  be  termed  a  good 
teacher,  is  not  possessed  of  a  "  full  and  feeling  heart," 
a  readiness  at*  forming  questions  suitable  for  develop- 
ing both  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  child- 
hood .  A  b  soon  as  all  our  teachera  have  become  thus 
qualified,  we  may  safely  dispense  with  such  helps  as 
those  afforded  by  the  Morsl  Instructor,  but 


You  will  perceive  that  I  have  taken  for  granted 
that  your  correspondent  is  a  euperintendent ;  aurely 
not  a  very  violent  assumption.  For,  how  rarely  do 
we  hear  of  a  visit  from  a  private  individual  to  onm 
Vermont  school !  but  to  two  in  immediate  succession, 
this,  indeed,  would  be  a  miracle  worth  recording. 

Mot. 


Sir  Peter  Lely  mado  a  rule  never  to  look  at  a  bad 
picture,  having  found  by  experience,  that  whenever 
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he  did  so,  his  pencil  took  a  lint  fiotn  it.  Apply  the 
sama  role  to  bad  books  and  bad  company. 


A  a  the  Summer  Schools  arc  soon  to  commence,  I 
would  urge  upon  parents  the  importance  of  making 
arrangements  to  have  their  children  attend  these 
schools,  especially  the  older  children.  If  boys  over 
10  or  12  years  old  are  detained  at  home,  more  or  leas, 
to  work  on  the  farm,  there  can  be  no  such  excuse  for 
the  girls  of  this  age,  who  are  so  seldom  found  in  sum- 
mer schools.  Setting  aside  the  large  boys,  it  is  be- 
lieved among  the  other  scholars,  there  is  a  far  greater 
loss  from  absence  aod  irregularity  in  summer  than  in 
winter  ;  and'lhis  is,  in  a  greatmeasure,  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  parents,  and  the  foolish  notion  of  young 
girls,  that  when  14  or  15  years  of  age,  they  are  too 
old  to  attend  school !  No  matter  bow  ignorant  they 
aro,  or  how  well  qualified  the  teacher  is  to  instruct 
them,  Ibey  are  too  old  to  attend  a  district  school  in 
summer !  So  they  stay  at  home,  wasting  the  most 
Taluable  portion  of  their  lives,  in  idleness,  vanity, 
street-romping,  gossiping,  visiting,  dissipating  their 
minds  instead  of  improving  them. 

Some  few  girls  under  10  may  be  necessarily  de- 
tained at  home  to  assist  in  housework  ;  a  fnc  may  be 
ao  forward  as  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  school ; 
but  most  girls  of  this  age  do  not  stay  away  because 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  learn,  but  because  they 
do  not  like  to  attend  a  summer  school,  and  their  parents 
do  not  think  it  a  matter  of  much  importance  whether 
they  attend  or  not.  Girls  who  could  make  more  im- 
provement in  three  weeks  than  perhaps  in  a  year, 
when  younger,  are  permitted  to  remain  at  home  in 
idleness,  or  doing  a  few  little  nothings,  which  might 
as  well  be  done  before  or  after  school ;  or  perhaps 
braiding  a  little  palm  leaf  to  buy  some  trinkets  to 
adorn  the  body,  while  they  starve  the  mind !  And 
this  too,  when  a  school  is  supported,  at  great  expense, 
for  their  instruction ! 

Parents,  there  are  many  reasons  why  these  chil- 
dren,— the  older  girls — should  attend  the  summer 
school. 

I.  The  girls  will  suffer  less  from  the  ill-construct- 
ed, ill- ventilated,  and  cold  school  houses,  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Then,  too,  therein  less  danger  of 
interruption  from  storms,  cold  weather,  and  the 
influenza.  Send  your  children  to  the  school  in  sum- 
mer, for,  in  summer,  the  music  of  the  birds,  the  voice 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  genial  influence  of  Nature  is 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

9.  Consider  the  loss  your  children  suffer  by  stay* 
ing  away  from  the  school.  When  children  are  14  or 
15,  their  minds  just  begin  to  make  rapid  advances  ;  so 
that  they  can  obtain  more  knowledge  and  make  more 
progress  up  the  hill  of  science  in  a  month,  than  in  e 
year,  or  two  years,  at  an  earlier  age.  What  can 
equal  the  felly  of  those  parents,  who,  at  this  critical 
time,  when  their  children  are  jest  beginning  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  years  of  drudgery  in  the  school- room, 
when  the  fruits  of  knowledge  are  just  beginning  to 


few  days  of  sun,  when  grain  begins  to  ripen,  will 
make  more  than  half  difference  in  the  crop.  So  a 
few  montha  of  schooling,  when  your  children  begin 
to  learn,  will  make  mere  than  half  difference  in  their 
education.  Are  there  not  hundreds  of  young  ladies 
in  oar  towns  not  hay  so  tew//  educated  as  Uiey  would 
have  been  had  they  attended  two  or  three  more  sum* 
mer  schools?  But  alas!  at  just  the  age  when  the 
germs  of  future  knowledge  and  progress  were  devel- 
oping, and  a  taste  for  mental  cultivation  forming,  they 
left  the  school !  They  did  not  learn  quite  enough  to 
secure  future  growth  and  progress,  so  that  their  mind* 
remain  stationary,  like  blasted,  shriveled  corn. 

3.  The  expense  of  the  schools  is  a  reason  why  you 
should  send  yonr  children.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  is  annually  expended  on  the 
common  schools  in  this  state  ;  and  probably  one  third 
of  this  sum  is  watted,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
and  irregular  attendance  of  scholars, — of  scholars, 
too,  who  might  be  at  school  as  well  as  not.  Within 
the  limits  of  my  observation,  the  money,  in  many 
summer  schools,  has  been  more  than  half  wasted  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  those  who  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  staying  away.  And  parenta,  strange  to  say, 
feel  justified  in  allowing  their  girls,  after  12  or  14 
years  old,  to  do  as  tbey  please  about  attending  school 
in  summer !  as  though  the  people  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  support  schools,  but  parents  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  send  their  children  to  the  school !  as  though 
the  children  should  be  allowed  to  do  just  as  tltey  please, 
at  that  age  when  they  most  need  parental  influence ! — 
for,  if  there  is  ever  an  age  when  girls  should  not  be 
allowed,  always,  to  do  an  tbey  please,  it  is  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16. 

4.  Those  who  pay  taxes  have  a  right  to  complain 
if  yon  do  not  send  your  children  to  school.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  pay  school  taxes  when  the  money  is  well 
expended,  but  to  pay  auch  heavy  taxes  as  the  people 
of  our  slate  do  to  educate  children  who  stay  at  home, 
is  intolerable.  Would  yon  not  complain  if  yon  were 
paying  taxes  to  repair  the  roads,  and  yet  the  roads 
were  not  repaired  ?  But  is  it  not  a  greater  grievance 
to  pay  money  to  educate  children,  and  to  have  those 
children  uneducated?  I  hope  by  calling  the  attention 
of  parents  to  this  subject  there  will  be  a  more  general 
attendance  of  the  older  scholars  in  our  schools  this 
summer.  J.  T. 

Wardsboro,  April,  1849. 


The  difficulty  of  acquiring  our  language,  which  a 
foreigner  must  experience,  is  illustrated  by  tbs  fol- 
lowing question  :  Did  yon  ever  see  a  person  p arc  an 
apple  or  a  pear  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ? 


At  umes  a  child's 
fered  to  flow  out  as  much  as  is  possibly  consistent 
with  restraint  upon  evil  actions.  It  is  only  is  this 
way  that  one  can  ascertain  what  the  disposition  is, 
and  so  know  hew  to  correel  its  eccentricities,  or  its 
aberrations.  Some  persons  think  they  have  reformed 
a  bad  disposition,  when  tbey  have  only  repressed  its 
external  manifestations  by  fear,  or  some  base  motive. 
So  quacks  declare  they  have  cured  a  cutaneous  dis» 
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ease,  wben,  by  some  noxious  application,  they  have 
driven  it  from  the  surface  to  the  vitals. 


School 

According  to  the  State  Superintendent's  Report, 
there  were  erected  in  Vermont  during  the  last  school 
yen,  34  school  honses,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$  1 1,050,  or  an  average  cost  of  $  325  each,  besides 
several  others  of  which  the  cost  was  not  specified. 
Of  those  reported,  Caledonia  County  alone  erected 
IS,  at  a  cost  of  95,800,  or  more  than  $  480  each. 
Such  &  result  for  a  single  year,  the  Superintendent 
remarks,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  new  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 

This  ia  an  evidence  of  progress  which  surpasses 
our  expectation*.  It  proves  that  the  people  are  cu- 
gsged  in  the  business  by  districts,  and  are  becoming 
ready  to  do  what  ia  necessary  in  order  to  (secure  good 
schools.  Thanks,  •specially  to  Caledonia,  for  her 
excellent  example. 


The  practical  question,  in  short,  ts  : — How  is  a 
corps  of  thorough  and  whole-hearted  teachers  to  be 
trained  and  brought  into  the  field  !  How  can  we  pre- 
pare them  and  send  them  forth  on  their  mission  of 
beneficence,— sea  tiering  blessings  around  them  "  like 
a  shower  of  gold"  ? 

Doubtless,  every  member  of  society  has  individual 
and  personal  duties  to  perform  by  way  of  aidiog  in  the 
attainment  of  an  end  so  much  desired.  The  teacher 
must  first  be  elevated  to  his  proper  social  position, — 
to  that  respectability  which  the  responsibility  of  his 
duties  entitles  him  to  enjoy.  He  must  receive  from 
society  all  the  encouragement,  in  whatever  form, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  urge  him  to  the  attain* 
roent  of  noble  ends.  But  it  is  the  people's  legisla- 
tors,— the  State  in  its  political  capacity, — that  the 
Superintendent  is  more  especially  required  to  address. 
And  while  individuals  in  their  private  positions  have 
duties  in  relation  to  our  common  schools  which  they 
eannot  transfer,  so  also  has  the  State  its  own  appro- 
priate sphere  of  duty  and  action  in  relation  to  them. 
Thai  sphere  embtaces  the  purposes  of  giving  them 
countenance  and  encouragement ;  of  so  legislating  as 
to  secure  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  minor  corpo- 
rations tho  necessary  concert  of  action  ;  and  of  making 
such  pecuniary  provisions  and  appropriations  for  them 
as  may  be  essential  to  their  success.  Such  provision 
the  Stale  has,  to  some  extent,  already  made.  But 
whether  further  aid  is  not  now  demanded,  or  whether 
some  part  of  the  present  annual  expenditure  for  their 
benefit  could  not  be  more  advantageously  directed  into 
some  different  channel,  is  an  inquiry  worthy  of  atten- 
tive consideration.  Be  the  mode,  however,  what  it 
may  by  which  the  end  shall  be  gained,  it  is  believed, 
in  view  of  tho  suggestions  which  have  been  made, 
that  the  8tate  could,  at  present,  do  its  schools  no  bet- 
ter or  more  acceptable  service  than  that  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 
Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  established,  in  many 
I  legislative  appropriations  have  been 


assistance  needed  is  lor  the  purpose  of  procuring  com- 
petent instructors.  So  far  as  these  institutions  have 
been  in  operation  in  this  State,  this  expense  has  been 
borne  mainly  by  a  few  intelligent  and  beneficent 
friends  of  education.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  teachers,  while  their  wages  are  so  Jow,  will  be 
prepared  to  incur  any  great  expense  in  attending  these 
schools,  beyond  that  necessarily  incurred  for  board  ; 
and  especially  so  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  their 
value. 

An  appropriation  for  a  limited  period  j — we  would 
suggest  the  term  of  three  years, — of  the  sum  of  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  each  pupil  who  should  attend  for 
the  full  term  of  two  weeks,  it  is  believed,  would  re- 
move the  difficulties  now  in  the  way  of  the  general 
introduction  of  tl>e*e  schools  ioto  the  several  counties 
of  the  State.  And  when  once  tbey  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  teachers  have  learned  their  true  value, — 
have  discovered  what  important  aid  they  can  furnish 
them  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  how 
much  they  are  calculated  to  cheer  them  on  their  toil- 
some way,  it  is  confidently  believed  they  will  then  be 
self-sustaining  institutions. 

The  actusl  amount  required  to  meet  such  an  appro- 
priation cannot,  of  course,  be  definitely  estimated. — 
We  might,  however,  presume  ihal  ihe  number  of  pu- 
pils attending  would  average  from  50  to  100  for  each 
Institute.  And  if  one  were  established  for  each 
county,  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  appropriation, 
taking  the  medium  of  the  supposed  attendance,  would 
be  a  little  short  of  $800;  a  sum  considerably  lesa 
than  half  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of 
Agricultural  Societies.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  this  sum  is  larger  than  would  be  called  for  doriug 
the  first  year  ;  but  we  should  trust  less  than  would  be 
required  for  the  last.  For,  if  such  were  the  result, 
it  might  be  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good, — a  token 
of  the  successful  operation  of  the  measure,  and  a 
guarantee  that  it  was  accomplishing  its  intended  pur- 
pose. Let  us  be  assured  that  at  least  1000  teachers 
in  the  State  enjoy  annually  the  advantages  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  our  hearts  might  leap  for  joy.— Slate  Su- 
's  Third  Report. 


Common  School  Contention.  A  Common 
School  Convention  will  be  held  at  Saxton's  River, 
Wednesday.  May  16th  intt.  Exereiees  to  com- 
mence at  0  o'clock  A.  M.  Addresses  may  be  expec- 
ted by  Rev.  Dr.  Clapp,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Rev.  Dari- 
us Forbes,  Superintendent  of  Windsor  County,  and 
L.  Ward,  Principal  of  Saxton's  River  Academy. 
A  general  attendance  of  the  lriends  of  education  in 
the  vicinity  is  requested.  Town  Soperinteodenta, 
and  School  Teachers,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
County,  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend  this 
lion,  and  be  there  in  season,  9  o'clock  A.M. 

Jamm  Terra, 
Sup.  of  Common  Schools  for  Windham  Co. 

Wardaboro,  May  1st,  1849. 


Back  Nvmbcks.    A  few  copies  of  the  first  and 
are  on  hand,  and  will  be  sold  to 
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commonwealth  or  suite  ,  a  body  politic  ;  the  public, 
or  people  in  general,]  the  term  should  not  be  used  ab- 
solutely, like  the  word  society;  as,  the  interest*  of 
community  require  this;  but,  the  interest*  of  the  com- 
munity," &o. 

3.  Another  writer  gives  the  following  question  : — 
"  A,  with  5  loaves  of  bread,  and  B  with  3  loaves,  set 
oat  to  travel,  and  soon  overtake  C,  who  proposes  to 
sit  down  and  eat  with  them.  They  consume  the  8 
loaves,  and  C  pays  them  24  cents  for  what  he  has 
eaten.    How  shall  A  and  B  divide  the  money !" 

Solution.  If  C  paid  his  full  share  of  the  value  of 
the  bread,  the  8  loaves  must  have  been  worth  73  cents, 
or  9  cents  each .  Now  as  A  contributed  5  loaves  =  45 
cents,  being  21  cents  more  than  his  due  share,  and  B 
contributes  3  loaves  —  27  cents,  which  was  3  cents 
more  then  be  ought,  it  is  plain  that  A  should  get  21 
cenis  and  B  3  eente  of  the  money  paid  by  C.  Esch 
will  then  have  furnished  bis  due  share  se  follows : 

A  5  at  0=45—21=34 
B  3  at  9=27—  3=24 
C  *  2'i 
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complete  set,  at  25  cents  a  volume,  neatly  done  up 
in  paper  covers. 

Children  at  Home. 

It  i»  our  intention  to  devote  part  of  each  number  to 
our  y  conger  readers  at  their  homes.  We  cannot 
leave  them  the  moment  tbey  qnit  the  school-room. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  furnish  something  for  them  to 
do  in  the  family  ;  some  question,  perhaps,  for  them 
to  answer,  some  inquiry  for  them  to  pursue,  some 
amusement  that  may  make  the  fire  side  more  pleasant 
while  it  exercises  their  wits. 

In  conducting  this  department  we  ask  the  assistance 
of  our  young  friends  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Let 
them  send  us  their  own  compositions,  or  questions  re- 
lating to  any  of  their  studies.  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, also,  may  do  no  little  good  by  thus  stimulating 
inquiry  and  effort  among  our  younger  readers.  Well- 
prepared  questions  in  arithmetic,  geography,  or  his* 
tory,  or  relating  to  any  of  the  common  phenomena 
of  nature,  would  be  acceptable.  And  the  scholars 
roust  take  core  to  scftd  p/crr/y  of*  gtisip^th • 


For  the  School  JoxunuU. 

Solution!  of  (foeationa  in  the  April  ITo.-by  P. 

1.  "  C  ."  asks,  "  What  century  is  this,  and  when 
did  it  commence  1"  To  this  I  reply,  it  is  the  nine- 
teenih  centory,  and  it  commenced  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1800.  But  why  not  in  January,  1801?  Be- 
cause Time  is  never  reckoned  till  it  has  expired.  As 
Young  says  of  Death,  "arrived,  'tis  past."  Thus 
the  day  commences  at  12,  midnight ;  but  it  is  not  one 
till  the  first  hour  is  past  and  gone.  That  first  hour  is 
counted  only  by  minutes  and  seconds.  In  the  same 
manner  the  life  of  a  child  commences  at  birth,  not  at 
the  age  of  one.  His  first  year  is  counted  by  weeks 
months.  It  is  during  his  second  year  that  ho  is  called 
one  year  old.  Thus,  also,  at  that  important  moment 
of  his  life  when  he  can  properly  be  called  twenty-one, 
the  twenty-one  yesrs  are  already  spent  and  gone  ;  he 
has  left  the  age  of  pupilage,  and  entered  on  a  new 
life.  For  the  same  reason,  at  tbst  vety  instant  that 
a  man  ean  be  said  to  be  a  hundred,  his  first  century 
has  expired.  He  is  actually  living  in  his  second  cen- 
tury. 

By  applying  these  remarks  to  the  Christian  or  any 
other  era,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  century  begins 
at  0,  the  second  at  100,  and  the  nineteenth  at  1800. 

2.  "  C."  again  asks,  if  the  use  of  the  word  "  com- 
munity" is  allowable  without  the  definite  article.  I 
answer,  that  it  is  legitimately  used  with  both  articles, 
and  also  with  other  limiting  words.  Thus  we  say, 
**  a  community  flourishes,"  "  any  community  would 
sink  under  it,"  *«  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  communi- 
ty," •«  f/rw  community  allows  it ;  that  community  for- 
bids its  use." 

But  if  C.  refers,  as  I  suppose  be  does,  to  the  her- 
balism which  seems  to  be  spresding  so  rapidly  irt  Ver- 
mont, of  u.ing  «  community"  without  any  modifying 
term,  1  would  say  that  I  believe  its  use  to  be  without 
any  legitimate  precedent  whatever.   Hear  what  Web- 


From  Chamber.'.  Edinburgh  Journal. 

Fireside  Games. 

"Capping  veises  "  is  an  old  game  that  seldom  fails 
to  please  yonng  people  who  have  a  good  store  of  po- 
etry in  their  heads.  Then  there  is,  "  What  is  my 
thought  like?"— "How,  when,  and  where  did  you 
find  it?" — *•  Proverbs,"  and  others  of  the  kind. 

The  best  of  these,  as  requiring  most  cleverness  to 
play  it  well,  is,  decidedly,  "  What  is  my  thought 
like?"  Tbis  is  still  a  general  favorite;  and  some 
thirty  years  ago  it  waa  a  very  fashionable  game 
among  the  highest  classes.  If,  dear  reader,  you  hare 
been  so  intently  occupied  with  the  business  of  life  that 
you  have  had  no  time  to  become  acquainted  with  such 
things,  ask  the  first  girl  of  sixteen  you  meet  how 
people  play  at  What  is  my  thought  like  ?"  and  she 
will  tell  yon  all  about  it ;  and,  unless  yon  are  a  very 
dull  individual,  (which  we  are  loath  to  believe)  she 
will  make  you  competent  to  distinguish  yourself  in 
the  game  on  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  meantime, 
you  imagine  that  in  a  circle  of  young,  old,  or  middle 
aged  persons — for  the  number  of  our  years  is  of  no 
consequence,  if  we  have  only  sense  enough  to  enjoy — 
an  individual  has  concieved  the  important  thought  on 
which  the  amusement  is  to  hinge.  This  thought  he 
writes  down  in  secret,  and  then  demands  peremptori- 
ly of  the  company,  one  by  one,  "  What  is  my  thought 
like?"  Who  can  tell  what  an  unknown  thought  is 
like  ?  One  replies  at  random  that  it  ia  like  the  table ; 
another  that  it  ia  like  a  lamp- post ;  a  third  that  it  is 
very  like  a  whale;  and  soon;  and  when  all  have  an- 
swered,  the  written  document  is  produced,  and  the 
thought  declared.  It  is  then  the  business  of  each  of 
the  gueesers,  under  pain  of  a  forfeit,  to  prove  the  re- 
semblance he  has  ventured  to  suppose  ;  and  it  may 
be  imagined  that  some  merriment  is  produced  by  the 
striking  eontrasts  and  wild  incongruities  of  the  two 
objects.   On  one  occasion,  when  a  patty  iu  high  life 
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were  deeply  r.  nen^ol  in  the  primr,  the  mystic  tiimipht, 

Hew  could  Lord  Caatlereagh  be  lika  a  table,  or  a 
amp- post,  or  a  whale  1    Plutarch  himself,  one  would 

thiak,  coald  not  have  told,  capital  as  he  was  at  paral- 
lels ;  but  when  Moon,  who  waa  among  the  players, 
rigorously  ordered  to  deacrtbe  the  resemblance 
between  his  lordship  aod  the  thing  be  had  himself 

named— a  pump— the  whole  company  gathered  round 
the  poet,  eager  to  witness  his  discomfiture.  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  opened  his  oracular  lips  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  replied— 

"Bscaaas  it  Is  an  awkward  thing  of  wood, 
That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway. 
And  coolly  spout,  and  spout,  and  spout  away, 
la  od«  weak,  wash/, ererUating  flood!" 

Bat  of  all  these  fireside  games,  the  moat  charming, 
fascinating,  tantalising,  and  difficult  to  achieve,  is  the 
making  of  cento  Tersee.    In  case  our  readers  should 

aot  know  what  eeato  verse*  are,  wa  will  quote  for 
their  enlightenment  the  following  passage  on  the  •ab- 
ject from  D'lsraeli's  4  Curiosities  of  Literature.' 

"  In  the  '  Scribleraid '  we  find  a  good  account  of 
the  oento.  A  cento  primarily  signifies  a  cloak  made 
of  patches.  In  poetry,  it  denotes  a  work  wholly 
compounded  of  verses  or  passages  taken  promiscu- 
ously from  other  authors,  only  disposed  in  a  new  form 
or  order,  so  as  to  compose  a  new  work  and  a  new 

observed  in  composing  centos.  The  pieces  may  be 
takoa  from  the  same  poet,  or  from  several,  and  the 
verses  rosy  be  either  taken  entire,  or  divided  into  two 
— one  half  to  be  connected  with  another  half  taken 
elsewhere,  but  two  verses  are  never  to  be  taken  to- 
gether. Agreeably  to  these  rules,  he  has  made  a 
pleasant  nuptial  cento  from  Virgil.  The  Empress 
Eudosia  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  centos  taken 
from  Homer,  and  Proba  Fslconia  from  Virgil." 

After  speaking  of  sueh  very  elaborate  performan- 
ces, we  are  almost  ashamed  to  offer  our  readers  a  few 
cento  verses,  the  product  of  our  own  family  circle. 
But  as  they  may  give  them  a  momenta  amusement, 
aod  will  serve  as  an  eiample  of  the  kind  of  thing, 
we  will  set 


On  Linden  when  the  §un  wu  low, 

A  frog:  he  would  a- wooing  go ; 
Hs  sighed  a  sigh  sad  breathed  a  prayer : 

None  bat  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain, 
Remote,  unfriendly,  melancholy,  slow ; 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  hie  flight  restrain, 
Or  who  would  suffer  being  here  below! 

The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts 

Was  born  on  the  open  sea, 
The  rest  were  slain  in  Chevy-Chase 


At  morn  the  black  eoek  trims  his  jetty  wings 

And  says—  -remembrance  ;a<ldening  o'er  each  brow— 
Awake,  ray  St.  John  !— leave  all  meaner  things! 


Now  I  dare  nay  it  seems  a  remarkably  easy  tfcing 
to  the  reader  to  make  a  cento  verse ;  we  eaa  aesme 
him  that  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a 
legitimate  one  ;  but  then  it  most  be  confessed  thst  it 
it  extiemely  interesting  and  amusing  to  ohsaea  filling 
line  through  all  the  poete  of  one's  acquaintance,  and 
catch  it  at  last.  Any  person  who  is  anxious  to  try 
the  difficulties  of  cento  verse-asking  may  do  so,  and 
greatly  oblige  us  by  finding  a  fourth  line  to  the  fol- 
lowing,  it  has  1 


i  a  friar  of  orders  gray, 
Still  harping  on  my  daughter; 
Staler  spirit,  some  away 
Across  this  stormy  water. 


•When  Music,  hearenly  maid!  was: 
'And  little  to  be  trusted,' 

«  Tk«i  ftnt  tk.  mrmm.t«rm,  found  a  tOngU*,' 


But  if  it  is  difficult  to  make  cento  verses,  it  would 

smcmber  hearing  Jobn  Gait  express 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  verdict  of  the  Edinborg 
Reviewers  upon  his  Five  Tragedies,  and  more  espec- 
ially the  nee  entitled  « Lady  Macbeth. '  Thin  verdict 
some  of  oar  readers  may  remember,  went  the  length 
of  a  finding  of  insanity  ;  and  it  wss  no  wonder  that 
the  author  was  discontented,  since  the  tragedy  in 
queslion  was,  as  be  assured  us,  a  cento  from  Shokt- 
peare  ! 

In  making  cento  verses,  when  this  is  done  as  a 
game,  the  guiding  association  is  the  rhyme;  hot 
"  proverbs  "  excite  the  ingenuity,  and  even  require  a 
certain  degree  of  critical  acumen.  In  the  absence  of 
an  individual  from  the  room,  the  parly  pitch  upon 
some  well-known  proverb,  aod  each  person  taken 
charge  of  one  of  the  words  it  contains.  When  the 
one  whose  judgment  is  to  be  pot  to  the  proof  enters, 
be  is  permitted  to  ask  of  eaoh  of  the  company  a  ques- 
tion on  any  indifferent  subject  that  may  occur  to 
him  ;  and  in  the  answers  all  most  take  care  tn  intro- 
duce, the  teord  tbey  have  charge  of.  If  these  answers 
are  ingeniously  framed,  and  the  proverb  is  of  a  rea- 
sonable length,  the  hunt  for  it  is  difficult  aod  exciting; 
but  very  short  ptoverbs  are  too  easily  discerned  to  af- 
ford much  amusement.  Lei  us  suppose,  foi  instance, 
that  the  one  in  question  is,  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters." In  thin  esse  the  words  11  all — is — not — that" 
introduced  into  the  respective  answers  give  no  clue ; 
but  if  the  person  who  undertakes  "gold"  in  not  very 
careful  lo  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  leav- 
ing any  impression  upon  the  memory  of  the  question- 
er, it  is  easily  connected  with  "  glitters,"  and  so 

the  cat  gets  out  of  the  bag  "  at  < 


If  the  mirror  in  the  parlor  not  only  reflected  all  the 
objects  which  sre  brought  before  it,  but  held  the  im- 
ages forever  which  it  had  once  reflected,  how  careful 
should  we  be  about  exhibiting  anger,  malevolence,  or 
pride,  before  it.  But  something  not  unlike  this  in 
true  of  all  the  aciiona  done  and  words  spoken  in  she 
of  childreu.-r 


Some  one,  looking  at  a  lich  mm  said,  "  Poor  man, 
he  toiled  all  day  aod  night  uoul  he  was  fony,  to| 
his  wealth,  and  he  has  been  waiching  it  day  and  ni 
ietoala  and  clothee." 
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Writing  for  the  Agricnltorist 

If  somehow  the  farmer*  of  V  ermont  could  gel  op 

•  real  bom  of  talk  with  each  other  about  their  own 
employments  and  interests,  we  are  sure  tbey  would 
enjoy  it,  and  profit  by  it.  It  is  not  the  conflict  of  wits 
only,  that  sharpens  them ;  it  is  done  qtm*  as  well  by 
talk  in  which  the  patties  agree,  provided  only  that 
there  is  the  same  interest  excited.  There  is  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  among  the  cultivators  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  improvements  aro  every  day  started,  which 
ought  to  be  more  rapidly  diffused.  We  only  need 
that  habit  of  writing  should  become  more  general. 

We  have  agricultural  writers  among  us  whose  pa- 
pers sent  to  New  York  and  Massachusetts  command 
attention.  Some  of  the  papers  they  have  published 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  In  every  Cnonty  of  the 
State,  we  know  from  what  we  have  seen,  there  are 
men  who  have  written  so  well  that  they  ought  to 
write  more.  And  yet  those  who  have  written  are  bot 
few  in  comparison  with  such  who  might  do  it  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  public. 

Ws  have  applied  personally  to  some  of  tbeiodivid- 
•  sals  referred  to,  and  the  same  has  been  done  io  behalf 
of  another  agricultural  paper  among  as,  not  now  pub* 
lishod.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  applications, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  have  not  been  responded  to  as 
it  seems  to  us  the  public  interests  require. 

We  now  make  our  application  general.  We  ask 
all  onr  farmers,  whether  on  a  largo  or  a  small  scale, 


facts  as  seem  to  them  most  interesting.  No 
1  if  yoe  ate  not  accustomed  to  write :  no  matter 
if  your  eommunieation  may  oot  have  all  the  "  stops 
and  marks"  in  the  right  places.  For  sueh  men  we 
will  gladly  put  things  in  the  right  shape.  Give  us 
your  facts—the  history  of  your  crops — your  manage- 
ment of  your  oxen,  your  dairy,  your  pigs,  your  poul- 
try, your  bees,  your  hay,  your  corn,  your  potatoes, 
your  fruit  trees,  your  manure, — and  whatever  else 
pertaining  to  the  farm  may  most  interest  you,— and 
we  will  see  that  they  go  forth  in  a  proper  shape  to  do 
good  in  the  world. 

Not  a  few  among  as  are,  as  they  have  proved  them- 
selves, able  to  discuss  agricultural  subjects  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  and  to  write  like  a  book.  We  ask 
such  whether  it  is  not  worth  the  while  for  them,  when 
they  see  a  paper  like  this,  going  into  some  4000  fam- 
ilies in  Vermont,— whether  they  ought  not  to  do  what 
they  so  easily  can,  to  give  it  sent  and  life  *  Nothing 
carries  home  a  fact  or  a  thought  to  those  who  should 
profit  by  it,  like  its  coming  from  a  respected  neigh- 
bor, or  fellow  ciliten.  Here  is  a  paper,  by  which 
they  may  reach  thousands  of  Vermont  farmers  who 
will  never  see  what  they  write  for  a  publication  in 
Massachusetts  or  New- York.  And  these  are  the 
men  who  most  need  the  impulse  and  the  guidance 
of  the  ablest  writers  among  ourselves.  We  sak 
them,  therefore,  to  unite  their  efforts  with  ours,  to 


We  have  a  word  to  say  to  one  other  class — the 
bouse  wives,  the  makers  of  batter  and  cheese,— of 
bread  and  puddings  and  pies— and  of  comfortable 
and  thrifty  homes — the  conservators  of  the  health  and 
the  purse  and  of  all  happy  dispositions — the  lovers  of 


wives  and  daughters  to  write  for  our  paper  on  all  the 
subjects  that  nil  within  their  domain. 

The  influence  of  sueh  s  paper  by  no  means  depends 
entirely  on  the  extent  of  hs  circulation  and  the  ability 
,  and  industry  of  its  editors.  Something  more  than 
these — and  more  than  what  it  may  contain,  is  need- 
ed to  make  it  awaken  that  lively  interest  without 
which  no  one  reads  to  much  profit.  It  should  be  seen 
that  active  minda  in  the  midst  of  ua  aro  eootriboling 
to  its  columns. 


Agricultural  Papers. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cbadsey,of  Wickmrd,  R.  I.,  to  the  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domes- 
tic Industry,  shows  the  opinion  of  a  successful  appli- 
cant for  a  premium  on  vegetable  crops,  whom  the 
oommittee  highly  commend  for  his  intelligence  and 
correct  viaws. 

"  I  will  mention  one  other  mistake  that  many  farm- 
era  have  fallen  into,  and  some  still  adhere  to  it ;  and 
that  is.  an  unwillingness  to  inform  themselves  in  the 
duties  of  their  calling  by  reading  agricultural  publi- 
cations. New  improvements  are  continually  taking 
place,  and  an  abundance  of  light,  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  is  flowing  from  the  prers  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  every  farmer  who 
can  read  may  enjoy  its  benefits.  A  man  who  culti- 
vates two  acres  of  land,  will  in  the  course  of  a  year 
deiive  more  benefit  from  an  agricultural  paper  than 
will  pay  the  cost.  This  I  know  from  experience.— 
Previous  to  commencing  farming,  at  the  age  of  three- 
score, I  took  an  agricultural  paper,  to  aid  me  in  the 
cultivation  of  some  worn-out  land,  that  I  could  not 
rent  for  four  per  cent.  From  that  little  sheet  1  glean- 
ed much  valuable  information  ;  such  as  the  method 
of  composting  manure,  and  the  kind  best  adapted  to  a 
particular  soil ;  the  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops ; 
directions  for  selecting  the  best  variety  of  seeds,  with 
the  method  of  cultivating  each  kind  ;  and  also,  fre- 
quently cautioned  not  to  improve  more  land  than 
could  be  well  manured  aud  cultivated  to  advantage  ; 

mendatioos,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  practical 
cultivators.  But  etill  there  is  much  published  thai  io 
of  no  benefit  to  a  common  farmer  ;  but  by  rejecting 
that,  and  treasuring  the  good,  he  will  find  much  to 
aid  him  in  hia  business.  Had  I  been  deprived  of  that 
source  of  information,  derived  from  agricultural  pub- 
lientiooa,  during  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  en- 
laced in  my  new  calling,  and  have  had  no  other  guide 
to  direct  me  bot  the  example  of  my  neighbors,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  I  should  now  be  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  worse  off  than  I  am  at 
for  the  sake  of  saving  a  dollar  or  t 
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Improvement  of  Potatoes. 

We  have  before  (vol.  I.  p.  10)  noticed  the  experi- 
ments of  Mi.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  potato.  An  article  on  subject  by  that  gentle- 
man will  be  found  in  onr  present  number.  Mr. 
Smith,  we  tbink,  is  persuing  the  right  track,  and 
farmers  will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  labors  as  may  be  convenient.  His  seed, 
from  the  balls  of  his  late  crop,  may  bo  obtained  by 
mail,  price  25  cents  per  package,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce, he  says,  five  bushels.  Of  the  seedlings  thus 
obtained,  some  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  prove 
superior.  His  choice  seedling  potatoes,  of  proved 
kinds—  Buffalo  Seedliugs,  Buffalo  Pinks,  Early 
Jones,  and  several  other  kinds, — are  sold  at  $  2  per 
bushel,  or  $  4  per  barrel ;  the  quantity  ordered  being 
made  up  of  one,  or  two,  or  all  the  varieties,  as  the 
purchaser  may  direct. 

Mr.  Smith  claims  that  his  method  makes  the  pota- 
to far  more  prolific  as  well  as  more  hardy.  His 
crop*  are  free  from  disease.  See  advertisement  in 
the  Vermont  Chronicle,  Cultivator,  and  American 
Agriculturist. 


will  probably  do  better  with  us  than  either.  It  is 
very  hardy,  exceedingly  prolific,  the  berry  uncom- 
monly tender  and  sweet.  It  is  by  no  means  so  large 
as  the  Lancashire  kinds,  which  are  sometimes  grown 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  recommended  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  by  a 
litter. 


Glass  Milk-Pans  are  sold  at  75  cents  single ;  $  8 
per  do7.cn.  Tbey  are  made  very  thick,  and  will  of 
course  last,— till  they  are  broken.  They  have  been 
in  use  in  England  for  some  years,  and  are  said  to  be 
preferred  to  every  other  kind. 

Grafting  Grape  Vines.  The  late  Jndge  Darling 
of  New  Haven,  after  many  failures,  succeeded  in 
grafting  grape  vines  thns :  The  stocks  were  trans- 
planted at  the  time  of  grafting,  by  which  means  the 
roots  were  broken,  and  the  sap  made  to  flow  in  anoth- 
er direction,  so  as  not  to  drown  the  scion.  The  same 
object  lias  been  attained  by  grafting  late,  when  the 
sap  has  become  too  thick  to  run  as  in  early  spring. 
After  the  leaves  are  developed,  cut  oft  the  stock  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
insert  the  scion  in  a  gimlet  hole,  making  a  tight  fit, 
and  replace  the  earth. 


Over-laboring  and  Under-thinking.  The  Work- 
ing Farmer  justly  remarks  that/mr  industrious  farm- 
ers have  been  too  apt  to  over-labor  and  under-think. 
•  It  is  bad  economy  to  throw  an  excess  of  labor  upon 
the  body.  The  mind  should  have  for  itself  a  tene- 
ment not  so  overwearied  as  to  refuse  service  except 
in  tho  way  of  brute  force.  Often  a  little  thought 
may  get  twice  as  much  out  of  a  day's  work  as  it  or- 
dinarily amounts  to  ;  and  it  is  but  fair,  when  it  can 
be  done,  that  the  mind  should  exert  itself  both  for 
the  relief  of  the  body  and  to  make  each  blow  of  the 
arm  tell  to  the  uttermost. 


Swihb.  A  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farmer 
states  lacts  proving,  as  he  thinks,  that  pigs  from  an 
old  sow  will  make  heavier  hogs  than  those  from  a 
young  one,  all  other  things  being  equal.    If  so,  it  is 

pork-raising. 


Gooseberries.  The  reports  that  havo  reached  us 
from  Bosion,  New  York,  tie.,  about  gooseberries 
have  been  unfavorable.  And  in  Vermont  the  blight 
has  discouiaged  some  who  have  made  trial  of  colli- 
vating  English  kinds.  But  excellent  crops  are  grown 
among  ns.  We  could  not  ask  for  better  than  wo 
havo  seen  in  Middlebury  and  Windsor, — the  latter  in 
a  sandy  loam,  and  as  naked  to  the  sun  as  possible. 
With  attention  to  the  choice  of  kinds,  we  may  proba- 
bly have  this  excellent  fruit  in  abundance,  and  with 
little  trouble.  The  best  of  foreign  origin  for  os  are 
probably  the  White  Smith  and  the  Crown  Bob. 
Houghton's  seedling  originated  in  Lynn, 


Wool  Depot  Meeting. 

West  Lebanon,  April  9,  1840. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  according  to  ad- 
journment, at  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Nash,  at  10  o'clock , 
A.  M.,  and  reports  were  oalled  for  from  the  severe! 
committees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ora  Paul  of  Pomfret,  Vt.,  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  three  from  each  side  of  the  river  was 
appointed  by  the  chairman,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  wool  which  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Wool  Depot  at  West  Lebanon,  oon- 
siatingof  Mr.  Paul  of  Pomfret,  Mr.  Cushing  of  Wood- 
stock, Mr.  Lovering  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Blodgett  of 
Lebanon,  Mr.  Smith  Morgan  of  PlainneM,  and  Mr. 
Dewey  of  Hanover.  Adjourned  until  8  P.  M.,  to  the 
school-house. 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  and  the  committee 
reported:  Whole  number  of  fleeces  pledged  in  Ver- 
mont, 15,500,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  46,500  pounds 
of  wool.  Whole  number  of  fleeces  in  New  Hamp- 
spire,  2,000,  equal  to  0,979  pounds.  Mr.  Porter  ex- 
plained the  practical  operation  of  the  scheme,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Cushing  of  Woodstock,  Abncr  Allen, 
Zuar  Eldridgo  of  Lebanon,  Mr.  E.  T.  Miller  of  Han- 
over, Mr.  Bridge  of  Pomfret,  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ora  Paul  of  Pomfret,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  eight  Di- 
rectors, four  from  each  Slate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Zuar 
Eldridgeof  Lebanon,  Mr.  Miller  of  Hanover,  Mr. 
Morgan  of  Plainfield,  Mr.  Paul  of  Pomfiet,  Mr.  Ha- 
ze n  and  Mr.  L'dall  of  Hartford. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  nomination  : 

Abner  Allen  of  Lebanon,  Geo.  Dewey  of  Hanover, 
Geo.  W.  Cutting  of  Lyme,  Merrill  Farnatn  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  H. ;  John  Porter,  Esq.,  Allen  Haxen  of 
Hartford,  Nathan  Cuehiog  of  Woodstock,  Ebenezer 
Bridge  of  Pomfret,  Vt. 

Voted,  to  adopt  the  nomination. 
Voted,  to  excuse  Dca.  Abner  Allen  and  appoint  CoL 
Claik  Hough  of  Lebanon,  to  fill  his 

Col.  Clark  Hough  of 
lowing 
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Resolved,  That  tbe  Board  of  Director*  shall  have 
the  supervision,  direction,  and  control  of  the  Depot 
and  tbe  business  thereof,— may  appoint  agent  or 
agents  as  they  shall  tbiok  best,  bat  shall  not  delegate 
to  socb  agent  or  agents,  any  powers  herein  vested  in 


Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  pub- 
lished in  all  the  newspapers  in  Grafton  county,  N. 
H.,  and  Windsor  county,  Vt. 

Voted,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  have  the  power 
io  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  their  number. 

Voted,  to  adjourn. 

JOHN  PORTER,  Esq.,  CI 

Joxl  Baker,  Sec'y. 


era  be  made  np  of  tbe  tbrurnbe  and  odd  ends  of  other 
employments  ;  and  a  man  of  persevering  energy  will 
accomplish  much,  almost  produce  a  new  creation  in 
the  odd  spells  which  others  will  spend  in  folding  their 
arms  and  whining  because  it  takes  so  much  time  to 
accomplish  any  thing.  W.  B. 

April,  1849.  [JV.  E. 


The  Garden. 

"  Bat  it  takes  so  long  for  them  to  come  into  bear- 
ing !"  Dear  reader  did  you  ever  know  an  individu- 
al that  complained  of  its  taking  so  long  for  a  tree  or 
a  bush  to  grow,  that  was  pioverbial  for  success  in 
any  thing? 

We  have  known  two  individuals,  educated  at  the 
same  school,  and  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  A.,  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood 
was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  a  well  con- 
ducted garden ;  but  when  he  tasted  of  its  delicious 
fruits  and  vegetables,  his  admiration  ran  so  high,  that 
he  resolved  on  having  a  garden  of  his  own.  His 
first  labor  was  to  eradicate  the  pigweed  and  beggar- 
loose  in  the  premises  where  his  father  had  planted 
**  potatoes  and  a  few  cabbage,"  and  then,  by  a  thor- 
ough mauring,  ploughing,  and  laying  out,  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  future  operation.  Aspsragus,  currant, 
gooseberry,  and  raspberry  bushes  were  introduced, 
when  convenience  aided  the  operation  ;  that  noblest 
of  all  substitutes  for  a  goo  I  apple  pie,  the  rhubarb, 
was  planted  in  a  rich  niche;  the  strawberry,  too, 
claimed  a  place  both  ibr  variety  and  luxury ;  and  af- 
ber  being  properly  cared  for  only  two  short  years, — 
a  period  which  to  most  men,  and  especially  ike  can't 
do's  and  can't  waits  of  the  world,  look  in  the  retro- 
spect as  a  dream,  a  period  of  which  they  have  an  in- 
definite recollection,— all  these  things  were  in  matu- 
rity, and  amply,  yea,  in  a  thousand  fold,  repaying  all 
the  cost  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

So,  too,  with  vegetables.  Early  potatoes  were  in* 
trodoced  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  tardy  "  long  Johns ;" 
and  though  the  cabbage  plat  received  doe  considera- 
tion, the  broocolis  and  cauliflowers  came  in  to  claim 
a  share  of  merit  by  its  side-  Indeed,  every  comfort, 
every  luxury  a  garden  can  afford,  in  two  years  from 
that  annihilation  of  gross  and  unseemly  weeds,  found 
a  pJaoe  there.  In  consequence,  better  heakh  was 
the  result  of  this  increase  of  comforts,  and  cheerful- 
ness and  hilarity  of  spirits,  took  the  place  of  morose- 
nesa  and  turbulence  of  feeling.  And  do  you  suppose 
that  a  great  demand  on  the  young  fanner'  a  time  was 
created  by  ibis  new  accession  of  the  useful  and  beau- 
tiful ?  Time  it  certainly  does  require  to  nurture  and 
bring  so  fine  an  array  of  plants  to  maturity  as  young 
fanner  A.  now  possessod  ;  and  so  it  requires  time  to 
•re  and  attain  any  valuable  objeet.    But  the  time 


Charcoal  on  Flowers. 

The  following  extract  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
to  the  botanist  and  the  chemist,  as  well  as  to  every 
lady  who  has  a  rose  bush  in  her  garden,  or  a  flower- 
pot in  her  parlor.   It  is  from  the  Paris,"  Horticultu- 
ral Review"  of  Joly  last,  translated  by  Judge  Meigs, 
of  New  York,  for  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute.  The  experiments  described  were  made 
by  Robert  Berauda,  who  says     "  About  a  year  ago 
I  made  a  bargain  fox  a  rose-bush,  of  magnificent 
growth,  and  full  of  buds.   I  waited  for  thorn  to  blow, 
and  expected  roses  worthy  of  such  a  noble  plant,  and 
of  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  vender.  At 
length,  when  it  bloomed,  all  my  hopes  were  blasted. 
Tbe  flowers  were  of  a  faded  color,  and  I  discovered 
that  I  had  only  a  middling  multiflora,  stale  enough. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  resort  to  some  experiments 
which  I  had  in  view.   My  attention  had  been  capti- 
vated by  the  effects  of  charcoal  as  stated  in  some  En- 
lish  publication.    1  then  covered  the  earth  in  tbe 
pot,  in  which  my  iose  bush  was,  about  half  an  inch, 
deep  with  pulverized  charcoal .'     Some  days  after,  I 
was  astonished  to  see  the  roses,  which  bloomed  of  as 
fine  lively  rose  color  aa  I  could  wish  !   I  determined 
to  repeat  tbe  experiment ;  and  therefore,  when  ihe 
rose  bush  had  done  flowering,  I  took  off  all  the  char- 
coal and  put  fresh  earth  about  the  roots.    You  may 
conceive  that  I  waited  for  the  next  spring  impatient- 
ly, to  see  the  result  of  this  experiment.    When  it 
bloomed,  the  roses  were,  as  at  6rat,  pale  and  discol- 
ored ;  but  by  applying  the  charcoal  as  before,  the  ro- 
ses soon  resumed  their  rosy  red  color.    I  tried  the 
powdered  obatcoal  likewise  in  large  quantities  upon 
my  petunias,  and  found  that  both  the  white  and  the 
violet  flowers  were  equally  sensible  to  its  action.  It 
always  gave  great  vigor  to  tbe  red  or  violet  colors  of 
tbe  flowers,  and  the  white  petunias  became  veined  with 
red  or  violet  Unit ;  the  violets  became  covered  with 
irregular  spate  of  a  bluish  or  almost  black  tint.  Many 
persons  who  admired  them  thought  that  they  were 
new  varieties  from  the  seed.    Yellow  flowers  are  (as 
I  have  proved)  insensible  to  the  effects  of  charcoal." 

Aoc  or  Sheep  Deteriorates  trcir  Wool.  It 
has  been  observed,  by  the  most  experienced  wool- 
giowers,  that  the  older  the  sheep  the  leas  fine  the 
wool.  The  wool  is  said  to  be  of  tbe  best  quality 
when  the  sbeep  is  from  two  to  five  years  of  age  ;  af- 
ter that  it  deteriorates.  Mr.  Blanchard  of  New  York, 
states  that  be  has  known  flocks  that  yielded  wool  that 
sorted  number  one  when  young,  when  older  drop 
down  to  number  two  or  three. 

to  grow  the  first  grade  of  wool 
sheep.    Some  ao  so  far  aa  not  to 
a  buck  after  he  is  four 
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Culture  of  Grapes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  results  of  thorough  culture  in  na- 
tive grapes  :— 

"  The  deep  and  rich  borders,  always  prepared  for 
•fineries,  of  foreign  grapes,  your  readers  are  familiar 
with  ;  and  the  magnificent  growth  of  wood  and  enor- 
mous clusters  of  grapes,  that  are  obtained  by  using 
such  stimulants.  I  think  equally  satisfactory  results 
may  be  obtained  by  making  deeply  prepared  borders 
for  ihe  native  jrrapca.  Of  course,  1  now  refer  to  vines 
planted  for  table  use ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  in 
planting  vineyards  for  wine  the  quality  of  the  joiee  is 
the  only  point  to  be  considered ;  fot  in  that  case,  high 
manuring  always  injures  the  vinous  quality .  of  the 
fruit. 

I  have  four  Isabella  vines,  which  have  given  me, 
for  two  years  past,  fruit  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
the  Black  Hamburg,  and  of  very  fine  flavor.  Per- 
haps it  may  please  some  of  your  Teaders  to  know  the 
treatment  they  have  received. 

They  stand  in  a  border,  12  feet  wide  by  SO  feet 
long.  I  prepared  this  border  by  throwing  out  all  the 
soil  and  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  bot- 
tom was  then  filled  op  with  stones  mixed  with  half 
Kme  ruMwA,  (from  the  walls  of  an  old  house,)  one 
foot  in  depth.  Throwing  away  all  the  subsoil,  I  then 
mixed  with  the  good  soil  10  cart  loads  of  stable  man- 
ure, 9  barrels  of  bone  dost  and  a  cart  load  of  leaehed 
ashes.  With  these  all  incorporated  together,  the 
border  was  made  complete  by  filling  op  the  remain- 
ing 2  feet  upon  the  stones  and  rubbish  in  the  bottom. 
•The  vines  were  planted  8  feet  apart,  and  trained  to 
an  upright  trellis. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  gigantic  shoots  which  they 
made  the  second  and  third  years.  The  shoots  were 
some  of  them  24  feet  long,  and  a  thick  as  my  thumb. 
I  pursue  the  simple  spur  mode  of  pruning,  and  obtain 
regular  and  heavy  crops-  Some  of  the  bunches 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  quarter  last  year  ;  and  the 
berries  were  so  large  that  many  persons  who  saw  the 
fruit,  would  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  the  same  va- 
riety as  the  common  Isabella  grape.  So  much  for  the 
effect  of  high  culture." 


Shaker  Butter: 
The  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor  contains  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  making  sweet  bettor  ;  furnished  by 
one  of  the  Sisters  in  the  First  Family  at  Cantor- 
bury : 

Directions  fob  M  a  sure  Swcxt  Butt  at.  The 
pans  or  other  vessels  in  wbieh  the  milk  is  lo  be  set 
should  be  made  perfectly  sweet  by  scalding  previous 
to  putting  the  milk  into  them.  A  room  in  the  base- 
ment story  where  the  air  will  circulate  fieely  is  pref- 
erable to  a  cellar  (when  the  weather  will  admit  of  ii) 

length  of  lime  to  raise  cream  for  making  bolter  to 
keep  through  the  winter  season. 

After  this  ers*m  is  taken  off,  the  milk  may  stand 
ihe  same  length  of  time,  hut  the  cream  that  rises  sf- 
ter  the  first  forty-eight  hours  will  not  mak 


palatable  as  the  first  which  rises,  and  should  be  churn- 


As  soon  as  the  cream  is  taken  from  the  milk,  it 
should  he  pat  into  a  tin  pail  and  set  into  a  kettle  of 
scalding  water,  taking  care  to  stir  the  cream  often, 

otherwise  it  will  torn  oily  at  the  top  ;  it  should  re- 
main in  the  kettle  till  the  cream  is  scalding  hot,  being 
particular  to  place  it  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  immedi- 
ately. Stir  it  often  till  it  is  nearly  or  quite  cold  ;  if 
it  remains  long  after  hot,  it  will  be  injured  much.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  change  the  water  ones  or  twice 
before  the  cream  ran  be  perfectly  cold,  it  may  then 
be  kept  three  or  four  days  before  churning,  without 
injury. 

After  churning,  the  buttermilk  should  be  partially 
worked  ont ;  then  add  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  salt 
to  one  pound  of  butter.  It  may  then  be  cohered 
tight  and  stand  till  the  following  day  :  then  work 
it  over  again,  taking  great  care  to  work  out 
every  particle  of  buttermilk,  which  will  prevent  the 
butter  from  growing  rancid  by  age.  It  may  then  be 
formed  into  cakes  or  packed  solid  in  a  cask,  which 
ahould  be  perfectly  sweet  and  well  dried. 

The  inside  should  be  sprinkled  and  a  little  fine  salt 
rubbed  thereon.  After  the  cask  is  filled,  dip  a  cloth 
in  melted  butter,  and  spread  it  anugly  over  the  top- 
cover  it  with  fine  salt,  and  fasten  up  the  cask  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  keep  out  the  air  ;  it  should  then  be 
set  in  a  cool  place  to  remain  through  the  winter. 

N.  B.  A  cask  made  of  red  oak  staves  is  prefera- 
ble to  any  other  for  preserving  the  original  sweetness 
of  butter. 

It  will  add  to  the  flavor  of  hotter  to  work  in  a  littlo 
sugar  at  last  working  over  ;  say  a  table  spoonful 
to  four  or  five  pounds  of  batter. 


From  the  Cultivator. 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Potato. 

Editors  Cultivator  : — My  own  experience  of 
eight  years  witb  the  potato,  have  very  mnch  encour- 
aged me  to  continue  the  alternate  culture  of  seed  and 
its  seedlings,  with  careful  selections. 

The  process  docs  materially  improve  the  potato  in 
new  and  excellent  varieties — in  health  and  productive- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  much  depends  for  success, 
upon  a  proper  situation  and  preparation  of  soil,  man- 
ner of  cultivation,  time  of  planting,  lifting  and  good 
storage. 

Good  upland  soil,  deep  thorough  plowing,  early 
planting — with  well  cultivated  approved  seedling 
eties,  in  shallow  drill,  early  weeding,  light  hilling, 
ly  lifting,  nod  dry  air  storage,  does  more  for  the  re- 
trains tho  world  can  devise. 

Potato  seed,  though  it  produces  generally  several 
different  varieties  in  its  seedlings,  will  not  be  likely  to 
produce  varieties  or  qualities  with  which  it  has  no 
connection.  If  new  and  choice  varieties  be  expected 
from  sowing  the  seed,  care  should  he  taken  to  ohuia 
seed  from  good  ranches,  or  i 
borhood  of  the  same. 
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■toek,  in  some  degree,  that  die 
some  varieties  more  than  others. 

Some  have  gathered  balls  from  anywhere,  wilhont 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Hook,  planted  the  seed, 
sad  finding  in  the  seedlings  disease  and  inferior  speci- 
mens, abandoned  at  once  the  experiment,  and  in  their 
judgment,  seedling  potatoes  are  no  better  than  old 
ones. 

The  same  laws  that  govern  the  apple,  peach  and 
strawberry,  in  their  culture,  for  new  and  choice  vari- 
eties, govern  also  the  potato.  If  a  new,  choice  seed- 
ling apple,  pear  or  strawberry  be  desirable,  why  not  a 
new  and  excellent  potato!  But  neither  is  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  their  seed,  and  may  be  not 
without  a  series  of  experiments,  with  careful  selec- 
tions. 

Potato  seed,  from  properly  selected,  well  cultivat- 
ed seedlings,  combining  through  the  seed  the  heat  va- 
rieties at  home  and  from  abroad,  is  among  the  most 
valuable  seeds  to  be  found  in  the  market. 

Potato  seed  may  be  sown  like  the  tomato,  early  in 
hot  bed  for  an  early  crop  ;  or  like  cabbage  in  a  rich 
bed  in  warm  place,  and  transplanted ;  or  with  a  seed 
planter  in  the  fields,  with  great  'profit,  or  broadcast, 
on  a  rich  fine  soil,  and  lightly  harrowed  in,  with  no 
other  cultivation,  and  the  crop  of  young  seedlings, 
the  very  best,  for  planting  the  next  season. 

Early  sowing  the  seed  and  early  lifting,  givea  the 
potato  a  tendency  to  early  ripening.  Lifting  the  po- 
tato before  it  has  perfected  its  growth,  it  is  found  dri- 
er in  cooking,  will  keep  better  through  the  winter, 
vegetate  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  become  more  hardy 
in  ita  constitution. 

Medium  sized  potatoes  cook  better,  of  finer  quality 
and  flavor,  will  plant  more  ground  by  the  bushel,  and 


Nipping  off  the  weeds  just  below  their  roots,  soon 
as  their  appearance,  is  a  better  remedy  for  the  pota- 
to disease  than  nipping  the  vine*. 

My  crop  of  the  last  season,  combining  all  my  best 
varietiea  through  the  seed  from  home  and  abroad,  is 
good — exempt  from  the  prevalent  disease,  productive, 
and  developing,  from  the  seed  obtained  not  long  since 
from  differed  parts  of  the  world,  Pruaeia,  England, 
South  America,  Mackinaw,  and  other  places,  varie- 
tiea promising  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  potato 
market.  The  crop  of  about  1400  bushels  shows  dis- 
tinctly in  its  healthy  and  si  rung  foliage,  loaded  with 
balls,  ita  strongly  marked  and  distinct  varieties,  and 
the  increase  of  new  varieties  of  fine  appearance,  the 
benefits  of  the  progressive  alternate  culture. 

Bufialo,  Jan.  4,  1849.  N.  S.  Smith. 


Manures.  Lose  no  opportunity  in  hauling  oat 
nure,  in  order  thai  there  may  be  no  hindrances  in 
spreading  and  plowing  it  in,  previous  to  planting,  or 
sowing  your  seeds.  Should  it  bo  necessary  for  it  to 
lie  in  heaps  in  the  field,  or  to  be  spread  on  the  surface 
long  befora  it  is  plowed  io,  it  woold  be  preferable 
that  a  little  plaster  were  scattered  over  it,  io  order  to 
fix  the  ammonia  and  prevent  its  escape.  Neither 
lime  nor  wood  ashes  should  be  applied  with  guano 
nor  with  any  other  animal  manures,  as  they  both  will 


,  ,  ,  ,    = 

to  I  liberate  the  ammonia  contained  in  them,  and  cause  it 

to  he  loot;  but  the  lime  and  ashes  should  always  be 
mixed  together,  as  the  former  will  disengage  the  pot- 
ash from  the  latter,  which  will  then  be  more  prompt 
and  energetic  in  its  effects.  Quick  lime,  caaatie  lime, 
or  hot  lime,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should  never  be 
applied  directly  to  composts,  matmrea,  nor  to  the  soil, 
except  in  cases  where  organic  acids  and  much  orude 
vegetable  matter  abound.  Lime  is  best  applied  in 
composts  having  for  their  basis  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter,  as  peat,  or  swamp  muck,  turf,  rot- 
ten wood,  decayed  leaves,  straw,  &c.  It  should  first 
be  thoroughly  slacked,  and  directly  after  incorporated 
in  the  compost.— 4m.  Agriculturist. 


Ashes  on  Grass.  S.  R:  Gray,  of  Salem,  N.  Y., 
sowod  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  25  bushels  of  unleach- 
ed  ashes  on  two  acres  of  meadow,  on  a  western  hill- 
side, which  had  been  mown  for  30  yeais.  The  crop 
of  hay  waa  increased  from  half  a  ton  per  acre  to  a  too, 
and  the  second  year  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter. 


Potatoes,  versus  Corn. 

The  greatest  difference  imaginable  prevails  even 
among  practical  man,  regarding  the  difference  iu 
value  between  the  potato  and  the  corn  crop,  when 
both  are  fed  on  the  premises ;  a  late  writer  making  it 
appear  by  figurea,  that  the  culture  of  the  former,  as  a 
general  crop,  would  make  a  difference  in  tho  saving 
to  the  country,  of  no  less  a  sum  than  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly,  while  an  opponent 
proposes  to  make  it  appear  from  his  own  showing, 
that  corn  is  sixty  per  cent,  better  than  potatoes,  the 
expense  of  culture  of  both  being  the  same.  And  it 
will  be  admitted  that  in  the  culture  of  com  there  are 
considerations  of  much  weight,  present,  as  well  as 
future,  for  in  the  purchase  of  seed  per  acre,  while  the 
corn  necessary  may  be  had  forabonl  a  shilling,  pota- 
toes at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  would  amount  to  $  12,50 
for  the  same  quantity  of  land.  And  then  in  the  val- 
ue of  the  fodder — that  it  is  the  practice  to  out  it  up 
by  means  of  machines  there  will  be  found  about  the 
same  ;  say  therefore,  $25  per  acre  in  favor  of  corn  ; 
after  which  comes  the  large  amount  of  borne  made 
manure,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  sowing  tur- 
nip seed  amongst  the  corn  at  the  time  of  its  last  hoe- 
ing ;  or  clover,  if  thought  preferable,  which  will  be 
properly  appreciated  by  those  accustomed  to  the  prac- 
tice ;  the  turnips  alone  having  nften  brought  the  price 
of  25  cents  per  bushel  at  the  market,  or  a  consider, 
able  portion  of  that  sum,  when  fed  to  cattle  in  winter. 

It  lias  been  found  that  seven  bushels  and  a  half  of 
corn  will  go  as  far  aa  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
the  fattening  of  hogs,  this  quantity  being  sufficient 
for  a  hog  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  weight, 
but  the  potatoes  will  requiro  preparation  by  cooking 
or  some  other  ingredienta  mixed  with  them,  before 
they  csn  be  mad o  at  all  equal  to  corn  fur  ibis  par- 
pose  ;  this  extra  labor  and  coat  must,  therefore,  be 
added  to  the  value  of  the  potato,  and  will  be  found  a 
serious  item  in  the  account.  It  will  also  be  admitted, 
that  the  value  of  the  manure  from  corn-fed  hogs  will 
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cents  a  pound,  and  one  pound  will  mark  a  thousand. 
Take  a  pioeh  of  dry  powder,  and  draw  the  thumb  and 
finger  through  the  wool  apon  the  particular  spot  you 
would  mark,  loosing  the  powder  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  will  combine  with  the  oil  of  the  wool,  and  make 
a  bright  red  mark  that  rains  will  never  wash  out,  and 
which  will  endure  from  one  shearing  to  another,  bet 
does  not  injure  the  wool.  It  is  readily  cleansed  out 
by  the  manufacturer. 


A  Game  at  Definition*. 

Mirror — A  smooth  acquaintance,  bat  no  flatterer. 

Child — God's  problem  waiting  man's  solution. 

Ignorance — A  dark  place,  where  poor  people  are 
allowed  to  grope  about  till  they  hurt  themselves,  or 
somebody  else. 

Shop — An  arena  prepared  for  combats  between  av- 
arice and  parsimony. 

Politic* — A  national  humming-lop,  which  spins  the 
least  when  it  hums  the  most. 

Ball-room — A  hot-house  for  growing  artificial  man- 
ners. 

Pedantry — Intellectual  tight-lacing. 

Superstition — The  swaddling  clothes  worn  by  So- 
ciety in  his  cradle. 

Letter— A  speaking-trumpet,  through  which  the 
voice  may  be  heard  at  any  distance. 

Money — The  largeat  slaveholder  in  the  world. 

Pride—Something  deducted  from  yoar  estimate  of 
others  to  add  to  your  estimate  of  yourself. 

Pauper — An  animal  so  like  man  as  to  make  us  feel 
uneasy. 

Policeman — A  person  hired  by  careless  gai doners 
to  collect  weeds. 
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be  far  more  than  that  obtained  from  those  potato  fed. 
And  then  cornea  the  question,  will  not  the  flesh  of  the 
corn-fed  hog  be  of  more  valae,  both  in  the  family  and 
in  the  market,  than  that  potato  fed.— Farmer  and 
Mechanic. 


The  following  table  will  assist  the  agriculturist  in 
calculating  the  number  of  plants  or  trees  which  may 
be  placed  on  a  given  piece  of  ground  at  any  distance 
apart.  It  may,  also  assist  him  in  tbe  proper  distribu- 
tion of  manures,  division  of  beds,  &c.  An  acre  of 
KT°und  contains  43,660  square  feet.  An  acre  will 
contain,  at  these  distances  apart: 


Feet. 

Plants. 

I 

- 

48,500 

1* 

19.360 

* 

10,890 

C,9fi9 

a 

4,840 

4 

2,793 

5 

1,742 

6 

1,210 

9 

537 

10 

435 

It 

302 

16 

193 

18 

134 

108 

91 

98 

24 

75 

85 

09 

27 

69 

30 

48 

40 

27 

Covering  the  Soil  about  Fruit  Tree*. 

I  have  noticed  with  interest  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Cleaveland  and  others  in  this  journal  on  the  subject  of 
covering  tbe  surface  of  tbe  soil  with  substances  to 
keep  it  of  a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  &c. 

I  will  add  my  mite  in  favor  of  this  process.  I 
adopted  the  same  plan  last  spring,  covering  the 
ground  with  straw  two  inches  deep,  laying  it  down 
smoothly  and  closely  between  the  trees,  for  a  space  as 
large  in  diameter  as  tbe  apiead  of  tbe  branches. 

The  result  has  so  far  exceeded  my  expectations, 
that  1  am  tempted  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
stimulating  as  well  as  protecting  influence  iu  the 
straw.  I  have  gathered  from  a  few  quince  and  plum 
trees  (the  only  ones  to  which  the  application  was 
made)  fiuit  of  nearly  double  the  size  of  that  from  oth- 
er trees  in  tbe  same  soil ;  and  the  pluma  held  their 
fruit  better  than  I  ever  had  any  do  before  on  my  prem- 
ises.  Tours,  A  Constant  Reader. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  1849. 

[Downing**  Horticulturist. 

Marking  Sheep.  An  agriculturist  aays,  I  wish 
to  impress  it  upon  every  one  who  keeps  a  flock,  if  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen,  that  Venitian  red  is  the  best 
thing  that  I  ever  saw  used  to  paint-mark  abeep.  It 
is,  as  most  an  know,*  cheap  red  paint,  only  a  few 


A  Great  Nursery.  Perhaps  the  largest  nursery 
in  the  world,  is  Booth's  in  Holstein,  one  of  the  Dan- 
ish provinces.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  and  requires  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  twenty  women  to  cultivate  it.  Eighty 
packers  arc  employed  during  the  packing  season.— 
The  average  profit,  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
$  15,000  annually,  though  at  one  lime  for  twelve 
years,  the  sale  of  dahlias  alone  netted  $50,000  per 
annum,  and  to  which  eleven  acres  are  still  devoted. 
Some  rare  Orchtdeous  plants  sell  for  $300  each. — 
Of  this  family  of  plants  they  have  two  thousand  vari- 
eties, and  two  thousand  of  the  dahlia.  The  collec- 
tion of  ornamental  trees  is  enormous. 


Raise  more  Fruit.  When  Dr.  Dwight  first  re- 
moved to  New  Haven,  there  was  but  little  fruit  raised 
there.  He  urged  his  nrigbbora  to  plant  fruit  trees, 
but  they  said  it  was  of  no  use,  for  the  boys  would 
steal  all  the  fruit.  «•  Plaut  more  fruit,"  was  the  an- 
swer- Make  good  fruil  plenty,  and  it  will  not  be  plan 
dered.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  he  pointed  to  tbe 
aboiidsnce  of  fruit  and  the  abscenee  of  pillage  then 
enjoyed,  in  proof  of  hie  principle. 

Profits  op  Apple  Orchards.  The  American  Ag- 
riculturist aays. — A  gentleman  having  less  than  sev- 
en acres  of  orchard,  realrtes  from  $600  to  $750 
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worth  of  apples  annually.  In  another  exchange  pa- 
per it  is  aaid,  an  old  orchard  of  four  or  five  acres,  that 
had  not  been  ploughed  for  thirty  years,  and  was  aaid 
to  be  worthless,  was  ploughed  and  manured,  and  the 
third  year  thereafter  produced  two  hundred  and  eighty 
barrels. 


Monster  Apple  Trees.  There  is  an  apple  tree 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Joseph  firiggs,  od  Federal  Hill, 
in  the  town  of  Dedbam,  supposed  to  be  about  one 
hundred  years  old,  which  measures  thirteen  feet  and 
a  half  in  circumference  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  eleven  and  a  half  feet  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Jta  branches  cover  an  area  of  about  sixty  feet  in  di- 
ameter. This  tree  is  second  only  to  that  in  Duxbu- 
ry,  which  is  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  over  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  bore  in  one  year  fruit  which  made  ten 
barrels  of  cider,  in  addition  to  thirty  barrels  of  apples 
put  into  the  cellar. —  Traveller. 


A  Natural  Birth  Register.  When  a  native  of 
Java  has  a  child  born,  he  immediately  plants  a  tree, 
which,  adding  every  year  a  circle  of  wood  to  its  trunk, 
indicates  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  therefore  that  of  the 
child.  The  consequence  is,  the  child  regards  the 
tree  with  reverence  and  aifection  as  long  as  he  lives. 


Culture  op  the  Blackberry.  Having  seen  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  culture  of  the  blackberry,  I 
will  send  you  the  method  which  is  practiced  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  beautiful  hedge  which  pro- 
duces a  great  abundance  of  this  excellent  fruit. 

The  plants  are  set  out  in  rows  four  or  five  feet 
apart,  and  are  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass  through 
the  summer ;  in  the  fall  these  spaces  are  filled  with 
leaves  from  the  forest.  The  next  spring  a  quantity 
of  ashes  is  strewn  between  the  rows — these  with  the 
leaves  are  all  the  means  used  to  secure  a  beautiful 
harvest  every  season.  W.  H. 

West  Bethel,  Vt.,  March  28th,  1848. 


Trees  and  Vines  which  are  kept  tho 
the  best;  like  the  human  body,  the  pores  of  their 
skin  become  clogged  with  dirt,  and  retain  gasses 

Trees,  the  bark  of  which  has 
i  thriving  and 


It  was  exhibited  at  the  New  Castle  County  Cattle 
Show,  and  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  gentlemen 
who  examined  il. — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


Growing  Farmers.  Three  things  are  essential  to 
the  growth  of  a  farmer,  in  addition  to  hard  work — 
which  is  common.  They  aro  Inquiry,  Reflection,  Atr 
And  the  greatest  of  these  is  Attention. 


The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Tkanster,  April  2  <;. 

At  Market  470  Beef  Cattle,  30  yoke  Working 
Oxen,  35  Cows  and  Calves,  750  Sheep,  4800  Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — We  quote — Extra  $7;  first 
quality  6  50  a  8  75  ;  second  0  a  6  25 ;  third  $  5  25  a 
5  50. 

Working  Oxen—  Sales  at  $  72,  78,  80,  95,  and  116. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $  23,  27,  30,  33  and  49. 

Sheep—  Small  lots  at  $3,3  75,  4  25,  and  5. 

Swine — Lots  to  peddle  4,4)  and  4{c  for  Sows,  and 
5,  5 1  and  5£c  for  Barrows  ;  old  Barrows  4|  and  5c. 
At  retail  from  5  to  7c. 


Wool.  No  change  in  price*,  with  sales  50,000 
lbs.  domestic,  at  the  quoted  rates.  120  bales  Smyr- 
nia,  price  not  public  ;  20,000  a  30,000  lbs.  Buenos 
Ayres,  superior,  about  18c  per  lb.  6 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces, 
American  full  blood, 

do  1 

do  * 

do      i  and  com. 
Smyrna,  washed, 

do  unwashed, 
Bengasi,  do 
Buenos  Ayres, 
Extra  Northern  polled  lamb, 
Super     do.    *  do.  do. 
No.  1      do.      do.  do. 

2  do.      do.  do. 

3  do.      do.  do. 


lb. 

42 

a 

46 

II 

37 

a 

40 

M 

35 

a 

37 

It 

32 

a 

35 

•  1 

28 

a 

30 

»» 

16 

a 

22 

II 

8 

a 

14 

II 

7 

a 

9 

•  < 

8 

a 

20 

II 

38 

a 

40 

(i 

33 

a 

36 

II 

29 

a 

31 

II 

23 

a 

25 

II 

15 

a 

16 

Boston,  Friday,  April  27. 
uid  ;  sales  of  Western,  rou 


Patent  Waoon.  Mr.  Start,  of  Smyrnia,  Dela- 
ware, has  made  an  improvement  in  manufacturing 
wagons,  which  will  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  it  will  effect  a  great  saving  in 
labor.  The  bed  of  the  wagon  is  placed  on  rollers, 
fixed  in  the  frame  work  on  which  it  rests,  and  in  front 
is  a  fixture  for  a  lever  by  which  a  lad  can  run  the 
wagon  bed  back,  and  shoot  its  contents  on  the  ground. 
It  would  seem  that  this  wagon  can  be  introduced  to 
great  advantage  among  those  who  haul  fresh  lime  or 
manure  on  their  farms,  as  they  can  at  once  discharge 
the  load  just  as  readily  as  they  can  that  of  a  cart, 
thereby  saving,  where  the  load  is  lime,  an  hour's 
work  or  more.   Old  wagons,  at  a  slight  expense,  say 


Flour— In  good  de- 
,  iuum J  and  flat  hoop,  good 
common  brands,  at  $5  a  5  12|.  Genesee,  common, 
at  $5|  a  5&,  and  Southern  descriptions  at  $4  87  a  5 
per  bbl,  cash,  the  favorable  advices  by  the  steamer 
giving  a  little  more  firmness  to  tho  market. 

Grain— The  market  is  firm  for  Corn  at  68  a  59c  for 
yellow,  and  53c  for  white,  with  a  fair  demand.  North- 
ern Oats  are  selling  at  40  a  41c,  and  Eastern  at  37c 
per  bushel,  cash.—  Traveller. 

r  iN  F.ni,    li  a  MARKET. 

Apple*,  barrel,  2  50  a  3  00 
do.  dried,  lb.  0  00  a  0  00 
Beans,  b u.nh.,  1  SO  a  1  75 
Pom,  bushel,  0  00  a  0  00 
Potatoes,  bartel,  2  00  a  3  SO 
Common,  0  00  a  0  00 
Onion*,  bunh.,       00  a  1  00 

SEED — Retail. 
Clover.North.lb    13  a  14 
Southern,  8  a  9 

White  Dutch,  20  a  25 
Lucerne,  or  French ,  33 
Hcrdsgrass.buah  J  25  a  3  50 
Red  Top,  bushel. 
Northern,      1  25  a  0  00 
Southern,         65  a  8S4 
Orchard  Grass,     —  a  2  00 
Fowl  Meadow,  2  50  a  0  00 


WHOLESALE. 

7 

5 
3 
4 
6 
1)0 
10 
10 
26 
00 

w 


Beef,  freeh,  lb. 
Mutton,  1st  qual. 
2d  ■ 

Lamb, 
Veal,  lb., 
Pig*,  routing,  1 
Chicken*,  lb., 
Turkey*, 
Geese,  mongrel,  1 
Pigeon*,  doien,  1 
Pork,  per  1001b*.  1 
Lard,best,pr.bbl.7  00 

Western,  keg,  7  76 
Batter,  lump,  lb.  16 

do.    firkin,  15 
Cheese,  new  milk,  71  a 

do.  four  meal,  5  a 
Egg*,  do,.  00  a 


14 
6 
6 
8 
8 

1  22 
12 
12 
1  50 
1  25 
800 
760 
850 
20 
20 
8 
6 
13 
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•jns  for  Planting  an 

BY  EDSOff  HARKS tSS. 

1.  Would  yoo  leave  an  Inheritance  to 
dren  1 — plant  an  orchard.    No  other 
bor  and  money  will  in  the  long  run  pay  so  well. 

S.  Would  yon  make  your  home  pleasant  — the 


ing  better  promotes  among  neighbors  a  feeling  of 
kindness  and  good-will  than  a  treat  of  good  fruit,  of- 
ten repeated. 

3.  Would  you  remove  from  your  children  the 
strongest  temptations  to  steal! — plant  an  orchard. — 
Jf  children  cannot  obtain  fruit  at  home,  they  are  very 
apt  to  steal  it ;  and  when  they  have  learned  to  ileal 
fruit,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  learn  to  steal  horses. 

4.  Would  you  cultivate  a  constant  fueling  of  thank- 
fulness towards  the  Giver  of  all  good?— plaut  an  or- 
chard. By  having  constantly  before  yon  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  given  to  men,  you  must  be  harden* 
ed,  indeed,  if  yon  are  not  influenced  by  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  thankfolnesa. 

5.  Would  you  have  your  children  love  their  home ; 
respect  their  parents  when  living,  and  venerate  their 

when  dead  ;  in  all  their  wanderings  look  back 
the  home  of  their  youth  as  a  sacred  spot — an 
oasis  in  the  great  wfldcrnes&  of  the  world!— then 
plant  an  orohard. 

6.  In  short,  if  you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
blessings  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  which  are  within 
your  reach,  you  must  plant  an  orchard;  and  when 
you  do  it ,  see  that  you  plant  good  fruit.   Do  not  plant 

rees,  nor  wild  plums,  nor  Indian  peaches, 
ohoke  peart ;  the  best  are  the 


Pork  La  Middlefleld,  Mass. 

Middlepield,  Jan.  3,  1840. 

Mr.  Hawley  :  Below  1  send  you  the  weight  of  a 
J  no  of  the  pigs  raised  in  this  town  the  past  year,  be- 
lieving thaj  it  he  hard  lor  any  towu  to  beat  it,  in 
number,  age  and  weight.  The  amount  stated  is 
what  they  weighed  after  they  were  dressed  and  ready 
for  salting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  net  a 
grain-growing  town,  but  we  raise  wool,  and  hogs 
'*  wont  eat  that,  no  W" 

By  whom  rati 

B.  Ward, 


S.  E. 
Matthew  Smith,  Jr., 


Charles  Smith, 

Ambrose  Loveland, 

»« 


Orren  Smith, 


Age  in  day*. 

Weight. 

208 

302 

298 

362 

895 

329 

266 

330 

336 

991 

346 

901 

367 

288 

361 

993 
293 

341 

266 

397 
321 

966 

309 

291 

410 

SOI 

439 

S  6,038  lbs., 

averaging 

arose  Smith's,  162  ;  Russell  Pease's,  518  ;  Harvey 
Root  j,  18  Months  old,  669  !  S.  P.  R» 


If  the  Hampshire  Gazette  will  get  from  its 
pondent  more  information  about  these  Middlcfield 
pigs,  possibly  the  raisers  thereof  may  have  customers 
from  the  north  when  our  Rtver  Lint  is  completed. 
Sundry  Yermooters  would  like  to  be  acquainted  both 
with  the  breed  and  with  the  ways  and 


Domestic  IEc  q  uouiy. 

An  Economical  Pudding.  Take  a  larget  coffee 
cup  of  Tapioca  or  Sago,  soak  it  in  a  quart  o(  cold 
water,  add  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  little  salt  and  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  and  pour  this  on  7  apples 
nicely  peeled  and  cored,  and  placed  in  a  pudding  dish ; 
bake  this  and  you  will  have  not  only  a  very  cheap, 
but  a  very  delicious  pudding. — Traveller. 


To  Baee  Apples.  Take  sour  apples,  those  ef  a 
keen  acid— and  to  every  square  tin  filled  with  them, 
pour  over  a  tea-cap  full  of  water,  and  one  tea-oup 
fall  of  sugar.  Bake  them  slowly  till  done.  Eat 
them  with  cream  and  the  juice  that  oozes  from  them. 
No  body  knows  much  of  baked  apples  who  has  not 
eaten  them  in  this  way.  No  qnince,  pear,  peach,  or 
plum  preserves  equal  this  simple  desert. — Pram 
Farmer. 

To  Clean  Carpets.  Before  proceeding  to  sweep 
a  carpet,  a  few  hsndfuls  of  waste  tea  leaves  should 
be  sprinkled  over  it.  A  stiff  hair  broom  or  brush 
should  be  employed,  unless  the  carpet  be  very  dirty, 
when  a  whisk  or  carpet  broom  should  be  used  first, 
followed  by  another  made  of  hair  to  take  off  the  lose 
dost.  The  frequent  use  of  at 
ofl  the  beauty  of  the  best  carpet. 


Now  for  a  few  of  the  hogs :  Daniel  Root's,  404  ; 
Harvey  Root's,  407  ;  Sewell  Gamwell's,  460;  Am- 


Improvement  ok  Bread.  A  ft  eft.  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  added  to  the  flour,  for  a  4  pound  loaf,  ma- 
terially improves  the  quality  of  the  bread,  even  when 
made  from  the  worst  new  seconds  flour.  (Professor 
E-  Dsvy.)   This  addition  iaperfectly  innocent. 

—  -t- 
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K?  Though  the  following  Circular  is  addressed  by 
«•  author  to  "  Teachers  in  Windham  County,"  we 
it  to    Teachers  in  Vermont." 


To  those  who  arc  about  to  engage  in  teaching  the 
summer  schools,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 

1.  Endeavor  to  make  yoor  school  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive. Greet  the  children,  in  the  morning,  with  a 
smiling  face  and  kind  words,  especially  if  they  come 
early.  Speak  to  them  about  their  plays,  their  work 
and  their  studies  ;  about  the  singing  birds,  the  flow- 
ers, the  woods  and  fields,  that  look  so  pleasant  in 
summer.  If  possible,  make  the  school  so  attractive 
that  no  scholar  will  wish  to  be  absent  or  tardy  a  ain- 
gle  day.  There  are  flowers  enough,  of  all  kinds,  op 
the  hill  of  science,  to  make  it  the  most  agreeable 
place  in  the  world  for  childten,  if  teachers  will  only 
find  these  flowers  aod  point  them  oat  to  their  pupils. 

2.  Have  order  in  yoor  school ;  order  in  studies  and 
recitations,  in  going  to  and  from  classes,  in  entering 
and  leaving  the  school-room.  Let  the  teachers  oh* 
serve  order  in  potting  away  their  hats,  bonnets  and 
shawls,  and  in  the  care  of  their  books  and  desks. 
Iiet  there  be  order  too,  as  opposed  lo  whispering, 
loud  stady,  noise  and  confusion.  I  have  visited 
schools  in  New  York,  of  400  pupils,  where  there  is 
less  noise  and  confusion  than  in  some  schools  of  30 
or  40  I  visited  last  winter.  The  best  schools,  like 
the  best  machinery,  move  on  with  least  noise.  The 
small  scholars  should  have  frequent  recesses,  and  be 
often  amused  and  exercised  ;  bat  tliey  can  learn  or- 
der, and  love  order  if  they  learn  it. 

3.  Endeavor  to  interest  your  scholars  in  study. 
Uoless  you  can  do  this,  however  much  you  know,  you 
are  poor  ttachtrs.  A  dull  school  will  be  a  poor  school. 
For  a  teacher  to  try  to  learn  scholars  who  are  not  in* 
forested  is  like  a  blacksmith  trying  to 
of  eold  iron.  There  is  too  much  hammering  of 
iron  in  our  schools,  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  but 
little  brought  to  pass.  To  interest  your  scholars,  let 
them  learn  well  what  they  learn,  and  review  often. 
Ask  interesting  questions  (or  tome  questions)  not 
found  in  the  book,  to  sharpen  the  intellect,  wake  np 

dull  eyes  bright.  Be 
if  you 


scholars  so.  A  sleepy  teacher  will  have  a  sleepy 
school.  To  wake  up  your  scholars,  you  must  be 
awake  yourselves.  If  scholars  are  not  interested, 
however,  the  fault  may  be  in  themselves,  or  in  their 
parent*,  who  allow  their  children  to  May  at  home, 
and  find  fault  with  the  teacher.  Idle,  fretful  girls, 
too,  often  complain  that  the  teacher  does  not  interest 
them,  when  the  only  trouble  is,  they  do  not  like  to 
study,  or  behave  welt  either. 

4.  Pay  attention  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
pupils.  The  law  makes  it  your  duty  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  '  good  behavior,'  and  it  is  as  necessary  that 
children  be  taught  *  good  behavior'  as  to  be  taught  to 
read,  write  or  cypher.  When  the  Bible  is  read,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  read  in  every  school  in  tho  County, 
let  it  be  read  with  that  respect  which  becomes  the 
word  of  God.  The  most  interesting  as  well  as  use- 
ful lessons  in  history,  biography  aod  ethics  are  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  a  skilful  teacher  will  make  use  of 
these  lessons  in  awakening  the  intellect,  cultivating' 
the  feelings,  and  forming  the  principles  of  her  pupils. 
If  you  are  only  disposed,  you  will  find  opportunity 
enough  without  preaching  sermons,  to  teach  your 
pupil*  to  speak  the  truth,  to  honor  their  parents,  to 
luve  their  country,  to  forgive  injuries  ;  to  be  neat,  in- 
dustrious, punctual,  temperate,  contented  and  cheer- 
ful ;  to  he  respectful  to  their  superiors,  kind  and  ami- 
able in  their  deportment  to  each  other.  Yon  can  de 
much  »o  discountenance  the  germs  of  prido,  vanity, 
pertness,  saueineas,  rudeness,  vulgarity  and  selfish- 
ness, and  to  encourage  the  opposite  virtues.  You 
are ,  in  a  measure,  rcsponsiDie  ior  me  cnaracier  oi 
your  pupils ;  for,  next  to  parents,  yon  have  the  great- 
eat  influence  in  forming  their  characters. 

5.  Be  circumspect  and  exemplary  in  your  own 
conduct.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  merely  avoid  do- 
ing any  thing  scandalous  or  reproachful,  for  teachers 
of  the  young  should  be  examples  of  what  is  excellent 
and  praiseworthy  in  young  ladies.  Yon  should 
yourselves  be  examples  to  what  you  wish  yoor  schol- 
ars to  be.  It  is  a  shame  for  the  lady,  (who  should 
as  an  instructor  of  youth,  be  an  example  of  propriety 
to  the  young  misses  she  instructs)  to  conduct  in  soch 
a  manner  as  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  respectable 
people,  so  that  mothers  may  caution  their  daughters 
against  the  example  of  the  teacher!     Not  that  you 

t  m  you  Lay  be  ;  for  there  may  be  son, 
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will  misunderstand,  magnify  and  pervert  what  you 
do  and  say,  making  you  11  offenders  for  a  word"  and 
abasing  you  the  more  when  they  see  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  their  abuse.  But  however  much  you  may  be 
misunderstood,  slandered  and  abused,  "  let  patience 
hate  its  perfect  work,"  exercising  that  "  charily 
which  suffercth  long  and  is  kind,  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

S.  Strive  10  awaken  an  interest  in  education  where 
you  teach.  Ad  enterprising  teacher  can  do  thia  in 
many  ways,  and  thus  accomplish  a  great  amount  of 
good.  I  could  speak  of  female,  as  well  as  male 
teachers  who,  during  the  past  winter,  were  instru- 
mental in  arousing  parents  from  their  indifference, 
and  in  exciting  a  deeper  interest  in  common  schools 
among  all  classes  of  people.  Such  efforts  too,  bene, 
fit  yourselves  as  well  as  others.  But  to  awaken  such 
interest,  as  well  as  to  teach  a  good  school,  you  should 
be  well  informed  in  regard  to  schools.  Every  teach- 
er should  have  at  least  one  work  on  school  keeping, 
such  as  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
or  the  School  and  School  Master.  Back  volumes  of 
the  School  Journal  too,  may  be  had  for  25  cents  each. 
I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  take  the 
School  Journal  and  try  to  increase  its  circulation 
where  they  leach.  Young  teachers  are  not  sensible 
how  much  advantage  they  may  derive  from  the  valu- 
ble  hints  in  this  Journal.  The  year  commencea  in 
May.    Will  you  not  send  for  the  Journal! 

I  would  recommend  ail  teachers  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  tardiness  and  absences, 
to  be  read  at  the  close  of  each  week,  and  also  at  the 
examination  of  tbe  bchool.  By  all  means  have 
an  examination  at  the  close  of  your  schools,  and  get 
out  as  many  as  you  can  to  attend  it.  In  spelling, 
strive  to  break  up  tbe  bad  habits,  prevalent  in  some 
schools,  of  spelling  the  words  by  naming  the  Utters, 
without  pronouncing  the  syllables.  In  reading  do 
not  hurry  through  the  book,  but  read  a  few  pieces 
over  and  over  till  they  are  read  well.  Let  the  schol- 
ars occasionally  read  in  tbe  newspaper,  and  ask  them 
questioos  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  places 
they  read  about.  In  geography,  let  the  scholars 
draw  maps  on  the  black-board  where  there  arc  no 
outline  maps  ;  and  occasionally,  let  the  whole  school 
recite  the  classifications  in  concert,  and  also  join  in 
Other  general  exercises  to  keep  them  awake.  The 
black-boards  is  not  used  half  enough  in  our  schools. 
Pay  special  attention  to  tbe  bashful  and  backward 
scholars.  I  would  recommend  you  to  encourage  the 
study  of  history  and  physiology  in  your  schools. 

In  conclusion,  J  wish  you  ali  success  in  your 
schools  this  summer.  There  is  po  more  interesting 
oi  coble  work  than  that  of  forming  the  youthful  mind, 
if  you  do  it  well.  May  you  receive,  each  of  you,  the 
reward  of  grateful  scholars  and  grateful  parents,  and, 
above  all,  the  assistance  and  the  reward  of  your  Fath- 
er in  Heaven. 

Wsxdsboro,  May,  1849 

 1  ■  »  mmm. 

Motive*.  An  espetiMeed  Teacher  names  the  fol- 
lowing as  motives  to  which  the  teacher  may  appeal 


as  excitements  to  exertion,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  for- 
mation of  character: — I.  Love  of  approbation  ;  9. 
Love  of  knowledge  ;  3.  Love  of  truth  ;  4.  Love  of 

advancement ;  6.  The  pleasure  of  exercising  the  gen- 
erous affections  ;  0.  The  desire  of  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life  ;  7.  The  desire  of  self-approbation  ; 

8.  Desire  of  the  favor  of  God. 


J.  Tufts. 


Attendance.— -Evidence  of  Improvement 
The  attendance  upon  the  summer  schools  of  1847 
would  be  appropriately  embraced  and  noticed  in  this 
report.  But  the  general  facts  pertaining  to  these 
schools,  so  far  as  returns  had  been  received,  were 
made  public  the  last  winter,  through  the  medium  of 
the  "  School  Journal."  And  as  the  returns,  received 
since  that  time,  do  not  essentially  vary  the  results 
then  exhibited,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  present 
them  anew  here.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  these 
returns  exhibit,  for  each  school,  an  average  daily  at* 
tendance  of  16  scholais  of  school  age,  and  an  average 
aggregate  attendance  of  25  ,  being,  for  the  districts 
reported,  as  compared  with  the  attendance  on  winter 
schools,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  6.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  these  returns,  which  were  from  but  a 
small  number  of  schools, — about  400  only, — were 
from  a  favorable  class  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  4  to  5 
would  express  the  ordinary  ratio  of  .attendance  on 
summer  and  winter  schools,  more  nearly  than  any 
other  numbers.  But,  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  that 
the  attendance  in  winter  is  considerably  larger  than  in 
summer, — a  class  of  older  pupils  coming  into  the  win- 
ter schools,  in  addition  to  those  attending  the  summer 
schools.  And,  therefore,  such  comments  as  are  to 
be  made  on  the  general  subject  of  attendance,  will  be 
made.in  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  the  attend- 
ance on  winter  schools. 

The  returns  of  these  schools  exhibit  a  marked  im- 
provement since  the  previous  year  in  the  regularity 
of  attendance, — if,  indeed,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  of  improvement,  while  the  evil  in  this  respect 
is  still  so  great.  In  60-1  districts,  in  which  20,62V 
scholars  attended  school  more  or  less,  the  average 
number  in  daily  attendance  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  school,  was  14,735  ;  being  about  71  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number.  The  returns  for  the  previous  win* 
ler  exhibited  an  average  daily  attendance  of  only  67.6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  attending.  Or,  to  stale 
the  matter  in  another  form,  the  average  number  of 
days  that  each  scholar  attended  school,  the  last  win- 
ter, was  50,  out  of  the  70  days  constituting  the  aver- 
age term  of  time  for  which  the  schools  were  taught. 
Tbe  winter  previous,  it  was  47  days  out  of  70;  End 
the  winter  still  preceding,  it  was  but  45  days  oat  of 
68.  This  shows  a  gradual  improvement  for  each  suc- 
cessive year, — small,  it  is  true,  yet  distinctly  appre- 
ciable.— Stale  Supt.  Report. 


Wages  of  Teacbees.    They  ought,  it  is  said,  to 

be  higher.  Very  true  ;  bot  they  will  never  be  rais- 
ed by  saying  that,  or  by  anything  of  the  kind.  Tbe 
most  powerful  influence  that  can  be  exerted  in  favor 
of  higher  wages,  is  that  of  teachers  who  earn  more 
than  they  receive.    And  the  greater  the  disproportion 
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the  services  surpass  the  value  of  money 
received  as  payment,  the  stronger  the  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  high  wages.  Some  teachers  are  so  successful, 
that  many  of  the  parents  would  gladly  double  their  wa- 
ges. The  district  may  not  be  quite  ready  to  do  it ;  but 
they  make  an  impression  on  some,  and  the  feeling 
spreads,  that  such  services  are  cheaply  purohaaed  at 
any 


Has  VermontlDegenerated  1 

The  opinion  is  confidently  entertained  by  intelligent 
and  observing  citizens  of  the  state,  whose  opportunities 
forjudging  in  the  premises  have  been  peculiarly  favor- 
able,thai  as  one  result  of  past  neglect, already  apparent, 
the  common  mind  of  Vermont  has  palpably  depreciated 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Superintendent  feels 
reluctant  to  avow  this  aa  his  belief,  but  be  has  to  say 
that  he  is  compelled  to  fear  that  it  is  true.  Il  would 
be  too  painful  to  admit  in  distinct  terms  that  the  state 
had  degenerated  in  its  character,  that  its  intelligence 
had  sunk,  and  that  its  mind  was,  perchance,  still  lend- 
ing downward.  Rather  should  we  be  prompted  to 
withhold  so  unpleasant  a  truth,  by  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  of  the  French  financier,  who  justified  himsell 
for  having  greatly  aver  estimated  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  by  saying  that  "  one  could  never  do  loo  much 
for  bis  country."  But  let  the  inquiry  be  presented 
for  discerning  and  thoughtful  men  to  ponder  upon, 
whether  they  should  feel  constrained  to  withhold  the 
answer  or  not ;— Has  not  the  intellect  of  the  state 
lost  something  of  its  former  vigor  ?  The  generation 
now  coming  forward  may  know  as  many  facts  as  the 
generation  they  are  displacing  :  but  do  they  possess 
the  same  strong  reasoning  poweis;  the  same  close' 
ness  and  accuracy  of  observation  ;  the  same  vigorous 
and  manly  common -sense  1 

In  regard  to  hardiness  and  independence  of  charac- 
ter, too,  ia  there  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  him,  who 
has  observed  olosely  and  long,  a  shade  of  degeneracy ! 
True  it  is,  that  independent  of  systematic  educational 
influence,  our  situation  and  circumstances  continue  to 
favor,  to  some  extent,  the  developeraent  of  these  ster- 
ling virtues.  But  is  not  something  more  needed  to 
•avo  them  from  decline!  That  improved  culture, 
which  we  desire  to  secure,  is  not  merely  compatible 
with  these  virtues,  but  it  would  tend  at  once  to  pre- 
serve them  in  tho  fullness  of  their  strength  ;  to  bend 
them  lo  the  highest  and  noblest  ends ;  and  to  impait 
to  them  fresh  beauty  and  brightness. — Stale  Superin- 
tendent's Third  Report. 


Wilms  en's  Reader,  or  Children's  Friend,  is  a 
good  book  for  teachers  of  Summer  schools  to  have  at 
hand.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  inter- 
esting to  children,  snd  furnishes  means  for  cultivat- 
ing good  dispositions  and  habits.  If  not  used  as  a 
plsss-bpok,  the  teacher  may  readjrom  it,  and  then 
t»lk  with  the  children  upon  what  she  reads,  as  a  gen- 
eral exercise. 


use  of,  to  awaken  the  whole  mind  and  soul.  Some 
peculiarity  of  disposition  may  exist,  of  which  you 
must  take  advantage,  in  order  to  govern  or  excite  in- 
terest. Let  the  children,  and  the  parents  too,  if  you 
can,  feel  that  you  are  interested  in  each  one,  and  can 
sympathise  with  each  one  in  difficulty  and  in 
oess. 


Srunv  xaca  Scholar,  and  see  what  oan  be  made 
°f  him.  Some  who  do  not  succeed  well  generally, 
m*y  yet  have  some  peculiar  talent  that  may  be  made 


Teaching;. 

To  teach  is  to  impart  instruction  or  information  to 
others.  Those  who  are  to  be  profited  by  oral  in-  % 
struction  most,  of  course,  be  present  to  the  Tescher, 
not  in  body  merely,  but  in  mind,  that  is,  they  must 
give  him  their  attention  ;  tho  will  must  be  in  s  proper 
frame,  they  must  be  willing  to  listen,  willing  to 
learn,  willing  to  be  instructed,  must  believe  that  they 
can  learn,  that  they  can  bo  instructed,  that  the  Teach- 
er is  competent  to  instruct  them  ;  nut  only  this,  they 
must  have  a  desire  to  learn,  uot  at  some  future  time, 
but  now  ;  a  desire  to  be  instructed  on  the  particular 
subject  which  is  under  consideration.  But  that  this 
state  of  things  may  exist,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
must  be  healthy  and  of  a  proper  temperature,  tho 
body  must  be  in  a  comfortable  position,  the  mind 
must  be  unoccupied  with  other  subjects  and  must  be 
in  that  imprcsiibk  state  which  can  only  be  produced 
by  arousing  to  action  that  desire  for  knowledge  which 
in  the  form  of  curiosity  always  exists  in  the  youthful 
mind. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  show  the  propriety 
of  many  of  the  following  principles  or  maxims  which 
are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Teachers. 

1.  It  is  useless  to  communicate  Information  or  give 
instruction  to  scholars  unless  you  can  secure  their  at- 
tention. 

9.  It  is  equally  useless  to  attempt  to  instruct  those 
who  are  not  anxious  to  learn,  and,  to  learn  that  which 
yon  are  attempting  to  teach. 

3.  The  instruction  given  must  always  be  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  capacities  of  those  fur  whom  it  is  in- 
tended,— most  have  reference  to  their  previous  attnin- 
ments  and  be  adapted  to  their  present  stage  of  mental 
development ;  hence  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
explain  to  young  children  Kepler's  laws  or  the  calcu- 
lation of  eclipses. 

4.  The  amount  of  information  communieated  at  any 
time  most  be  proportioned  to  tho  capacity  of  the 
scholars.* 

5.  The  time  occupied  by  any  lesson  or  exercise 
most  vary  with  their  age  and  advancement ;  the  at- 
tention of  young  children  should  seldom  be  confined 
to  an  exercise  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

0.  The  teacher  should  always  endeavor  to  eall  out 
all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  class  on  any  sub- 
ject before  presenting  any  thing  new. 

7.  He  should  never  do  any  thing  for  a  scholar 
which  the  pupil  can  be  led  or  aided  to  do  for  himself. 


I,  too,  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipitence  of  ev- 
ery emit  ore  and  nurture ;  hereby  we  have  either  a 
dwarf  bush,  or  a  high-towering  well  shadowing  tree. 
—  Ceriyie. 
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Teach  One  Thing  at  a  Time. 

Children  who  have  the  habit  of  listening  to  words 
without  understanding  them,  yawn  and  writhe  with 
manifest  symptoms  of  disgust,  whenever  they  are 
compelled  to  hear  sounds  which  convey  no  ideas  to 
their  minds.  All  supernumerary  words  should  be 
avoided  in  cultivating  the  power  of  attention. 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  brought  two  Esqui- 
maux to  London,  lie  wished  to  amuao  and  at  the 
same  time  astonish  them  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
metropolis.  For  this  purpose,  having  equipped  them 
like  English  gentlemen,  he  took  them  out  one  morn- 
ing  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  London.  They 
walked  for  several  hours  in  silence  ;  they  expressed 
neither  pleasure  nor  admiration  at  anything  they  saw. 
When  their  walk  was  ended,  they  appeared  uncom- 
monly melancholy  and  stupefied.  As  soon  as  they 
got  home,  they  sat  down  with  their  elbows  upon  their 
knees,  and  hid  their  faces  between  their  hands.  The 
only  words  they  could  be  brought  to  utter  were : — 
"  Too  much  smoke — too  much  noise — too  much 
houses — too  much  men — too  much  everything." 

Some  people  who  attend  public  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  with  the  expectation  of  being  much 
amused  and  instructed,  go  home  with  feelings  similar 
to  those  of  the  poor  Esquimaux  ;  they  feel  that  they 
have  had  too  much  of  everything.  The  lecturer  has 
not  had  time  to  explain  his  terms,  nor  to  repeat  them 
till  they  are  distinct  in  the  memory  of  his  audience. 
With  children,  every  mode  of  instruction  must  be 
hurtful,  which  fatigues  attention.  A  skilful  instruc- 
tor, therefore,  will,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  the 
manner  of  teaching  to  which  the  public  lecturer  is,  in 
some  degree,  compelled  by  his  situation. — Miss  Hjlge- 
worth. 


Common  School  Convention. 

•  Middletown,  May  2d,  1840. 

The  Rutland  County  Common  School  Convention 
met  pursuant  to  notice. 

Organixed  by  choosing  Rev.  D.  Hicks,  moderator ; 
and  L.  Smith  secretary. 

Chose  a  committee  to  present  topics  for  discussion, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Hicks,  L.  Smith,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rock- 
wood,  and  D.  McClure. 

Adjourned  to  1*  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Rev.  J.  M.  Rock- 
wood  offered  prayer. 

The  business  committee  reported  for  discussion, 
the  following  topics,  via :  the  circulation  of  the 
School  Journal  ;  the  formation  of  a  County  Educa- 
tional Association  ;  and  the  desirableness  of  a  State 
Delegation  to  the  National  Common  School  Con- 
vention. 

Heard  an  address  from  the  County  Superintendent ; 
after  which  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  above 
topics  which  were  presented  in  tho  form  of  resolu- 
tions, and  after  remarks  from  different  members  were 
adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Town  Superintendents  be  ear- 
nestly requested  to  act  as  agents  to  procure  tho  cir- 
culation of  the  above  Journal  in  their  respective  towns 


—either  by  personal,  or  by  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  teachers  in  the  several  districts. 

Resolved,  That  tho  County  Superintendent  be  re* 
speclfully  requested  to  ask  of  the  publishers,  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  to  supply  each  Town  Superinten- 
dent with  a  specimon,  and  to  forward  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  County  to  organise  an  as- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of  its  members,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Common  Schools 
and  education  in  general. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  constitution  for  such  an  organization,  and  present 
the  same  for  consideration  and  action,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  education,  which  they  shall  call  for 
that  purpose. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  that  com- 
mittee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hicks,  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  Rev.  Mr. 
Higley,  Rev.  L.  Smith,  and  Rev.  A.  Walker. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  different 
counties,  to  take  measures  to  send  delegates  to  the 
State  meeting,  on  the  4th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  delegates  to  the  National  Common  School 
Convention,  to  be  holden  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  22d  of  August  next. 

Voted,  that  the  doings  of  this  Convention  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Rutland  Herald,  Union  Whig,  and 
School  Journal. 

Voted,  that  Dr.  Hicks  bo  requested  to  furnish  his 
address  for  publication  in  the  county  papers  and 
School  Journal ;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  its  insertion  as  above. 

Voted  to  adjourn  sine  die. 

John  A.  Hicks,  Moderator. 


National  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Common 
Schools. 

The  undersigned,  deeming  that  the  great  cause  of 
Popular  Education  in  the  United  States  may  be  ad- 
vanced, and  the  exertions  of  its  friends  strengthened 
and  systematized,  by  mutual  consultation  and  deliber- 
ation, respectfully  request  the  friends  of  Common 
Schools,  and  of  Universal  Education,  throughout  the 
Union,  to  meet  in  Convention  at  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  Wednesday,  the  22d  day  of  August  next, 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  for  the  promotion  of  this  para- 
mount interest  of  our  Republican  Institutions." 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following  influential 
names,  from  among  the  largo  number  of  warm  friends 
of  Popular  Education,  who  have  signified  their  acqui- 
escence in  this  call. 

Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D,  Philadelphia.  t 

George  M.  Wharton,  Esq.,  President  of  Board  of 
Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  Co.  of  Philadelphia 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Pres't  of  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 

John  S.  Hart,  A.  M.,  Pres't  Central  High  Schoo 
Philadelphia. 

Alfred  E.  Wright,  Editor  of  "  Wright's  Casket 
and  "  Paper."  Philadelphia. 

Townaend  Haines,  State  Sup.  of  Public  Schools 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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Christopher  Morgan,  State  Sup.  of  PubUc  School* 
of  New  York. 

Dr.  T.  F.  King,  State  8up.  of  Public  Schools  ol 
New  Jersey.  t 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Com.  of  Public  Schools  of 
Rhode  blood. 

Seth  P.  Beers,  State  Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of 
Connecticut. 

William  G.  Crosby,  Sec.  of  Board  of  Education, 
Maine. 

Richard  S.  Rust,  Com.  of  Public  Schools,  N.  H. 

Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  of  Michigan,  e* 

Samuel  Galloway,  State  Sup't  of  Public  Schools, 
Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  D.  D.,  Sup.  of  Public 
Schools,  Kentucky. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  for  13  years  Sec.  of  Board  of 
Education,  Mass. 

8.  8.  Randall,  Esq.,  for  II  years  Dep.  Sup.  of 
Public  Schools,  State  of  New  York. 

Ex-Governor  Horace  Eaton,  State  Sup't  of  Publio 
Schools  of  Vermont. 

H.  S.  Cooley,  E*q.,  State  Sop't  of  Common 
Schools,  111. 

Thos.  H.  Benton,  jr.,  Slate  Sup't  of  Pub.  Schools 
Iowa. 

Hon.  Salem  Town,  N.  Y. 
Judge  Willard  Hall,  Delaware. 
M.  D.  Leggett,  Esq.,  Editor  of  School  Clarion, 
Ohio. 

Asa  D.  Lord,  Esq.,  Editor  of  Ohio  School  Jour- 
nal. 

D.  L.  Swain,  A.  M.,  Pres't  of  the  Uoivetsity  of 
North  Carolina. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Judge  E.  Lane,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

A.  Church,  D.  D.,  Pres't  of  University,  Athena, 
Georgia. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever,  Penn'a  College,  Gettyab'rg 

H.  B.  Underbill,  Principal  Natchea  Institute,  Miss. 

James  L.  Eoos,  Editor  of  North  Western  Educa- 
tor, Chicago,  111. 

Edward  Cooper,  Esq.,  Editor  of  District  School 
Journal,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Philip  Lindsey,  D.  D.,  Pres't  of  University  of 
Nashville. 

A.  D.  Bache,  LL.  D.  Sup't  of  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
rey, Washington. 

H.  W.  Heath,  LL.  D.  Maryland  College  of 
Teachers. 

Joaiah  Horty,  Esq.,  Sparta,  Ohio. 

Rev.  R.  Morris,  Jackson  Miss., 

State  Common  School  Conventions. 
The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  National 
Common  School  Convention,  which  is  to  assemble  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  Mod  of  Aogusl  next,  beg  leave, 
respectfully  and  earnestly,  to  recommend  to  the  friends 
of  Common  School  Education  in  the  aeveral  states  of 
«e  Union,  to  assemble  in  State  Convention  at  their 
reapective  capitals,  or  at  some  central  location,  on  or 
the  Awia  day  of  July  next,  for  the  purpose  of 


appointing  delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  and 
transacting  such  other  business  in  reference  to  the  in* 
terests  of  Common  School  Education  within  their 
borders^  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  It  is  desira- 
ble that  the  number  of  delegates  from  each  sute,  be, 
at  least,  equal  to  its  representation  in  Congress,  and 
that  a/uff  delegation,  should,  as  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, be  secured.  State  or  Local  Conventions  of 
Teachers,  Superintendents,  or  other  assemblage*  of 
the  friends  of  education,  are  also  respectfully  request- 
ed to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  National  Con- 
vention. 

ICF  Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  through- 
out the  Union,  are  earnestly  requested  to  publish  ibis 
notice,  together  with  the  notice  recommending  the 
National  Common  School  Convention. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

Joseph  R.  Chandlkb,  Chairman. 
A.  E.  Wrioht,  Cor.  ike. 


To  the  Teacher. 

Forward,  forward,  forward  each ! 
Labor  freely;  rightly  teach 
Little  morula,  little  worth, 
Future  sovereigns  of  the  earth, — 
Happy  angels  by  and  by — 
How  to  live,  and  how  to  die: 
Forward,  forward,  do  n't  despair, 
God  and  angels  witness  are. 

Onward,  onward,  never  pause! 
Ask  not  for  the  world's  applause, 
Seek  not  ignorant  abuse 
Labor,  labor,  labor  on, 
Emulate  the  faithful  ran ; 
Warm,  and  fructify,  aod  light 
Mind  that  sleeps  in  solemn  night. 

Forward,  forward,  forward  all ! 
Let  no  obstacle  appall. 
Human  mind  is  thine  to  teach, 
Unman  htart  is  thine  to  reach ; 
Future  man  that  time  shall  see, 
Worthy  teacher,  rests  with  th««. 
Do  thy  duty — do  it  well. 
Thy  reward  no  tongue  can  talL 


Beat  this  if  you  oak.  We  saw  by  the  Register 
of  the  Medford  High  School,  the  other  day,  that,  dur- 
ing a  term  of  four  months,  with  90  scholars,  there 

than  60  scholars  not  tardy  once  during  that  long  wm- 
ter,  snow-drifting,  term.  What  will  astonish  some 
of  the  slack  ones  most,  is  the  fact,  that  no  scholar  in 
that  school  ia  required  by  the  teacher  to  bring  an  ex- 
cuse for  being  tardy.  The  common  practice  is  not  in 
operation, — the  common  rule  not  in  force.  This  stale 
of  things  was  not  brought  about  by  the  use  of  that 
rule.  The  teacher  went  to  work  with  those  scholars, 
and  convinced  them  of  the  evils  of  being  tardy,  and 
made  it  disreputable  for  a  scholar  to  be  behind  time. 
That  ia  the  feeling  now.  No  scholar  can  come  in  late 
without  ■  blush  on  has  eheek,  and  hi*  footfalls  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  so  that  he  hardly  knows  the  way  to 
his  aeat.  "  Shame  aod  confusion  of  face  "  once  left 
by  echoisre  for  being  tardy  in  any  school,  and  there 
ia  no  need  of  aaking  for  excuses  from  parents.    It  is 
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It  is  an  honor  to  the 
Stats  to  have  eucb.    Let  there  be  hundreds  of 
— yea,  thousands. — Scholar's  Penny  Gazette. 


of  Children. 
What  a  noble  sentiment  ia  that  of  John  Adams, 
which  he  conveyed  to  hia  wife,  when  public  dutiea  for 
•  time  separated  him  and  hia  family! — "  The  educa- 
tion of  our  children  ia  never  out  of  my  mind.  Train 
them  in  virtue  ;  habituate  them  to  induatry,  activity, 
and  apiiit.  Make  them  consider  every  vice  as  shame- 
ful and  unmanly.  Fire  them  w ith  ambition  to  he 
useful.  Make  them  disdain  to  be  destitute  of  any 
useful  knowledge." 

What  a  valuable  lesson  ia  tbia,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  a  man  who  had  reached  the  higheet  summit  of 
human  greatness  !  Every  parent  should  treasure  it 
up,  and  keep  it  constantly  in  mind. 

If  all  of  us  who  are  parents  would  make  this  sen- 
timent true,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  what  a  love- 
ly face  would  society  present  t  "  The  education  of 
my  children  it  never  out  of  my  mind." 


i,  uuujiucnviug  with  town  schools,  and 
in  regular  gradation  to  a  Stats  University. 


The  difference  between  two  neighboring  schools 
la  often  aa  great  as  between  two  acres  of  corn,  one 
of  which  will  yield  90  and  the  other  80  bushels. 
In  the  acres  of  corn,  perhaps  but  a  single  family  may 
be  interested,  and  hot  for  a  single  year,  and  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  dollars.  In  the  schools,  whole  dis- 
tricts are  interested  ;  and  the  results  are  nol  limited 
by  any  amount  of  cash  or  any  term  of  time.  Parent ! 
Teacher! — sh  all  your  school  be  among  those  which 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth  !  Shall  the  school 
bouaes,  the  wages,  the  precious  time  of  the  children 
which  they  can  never  enjoy  again,  be,  this  season,  a 
bad  investment  ? 


Warnwo.  A  friend  called  on  me  the  other  day, 
learning  that  I  had  some  autographs,  and  proposing 
an  exchange  of  duplicates,  and  in  the  exchange  he 
presented  to  me  George  Washington's  autograph,  re- 
ceived from  his  biographer,  Jared  Sparks,  which  was 
written  eighty-one  years  ago, — eight  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Every  letter  ia  writ- 
ten perfectly  plain,  so  that  a  child  might  almost  read 
it.  I  see  before  me  now  the  hand-writing  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Martin  Van  Boron,  and  John  Tyler,  three 
of  the  Ei-Preside«ta  of  the  United  States  ;  of  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,  Vies  President ;  of  Edward  Livings- 
ton, Louie  MeLsoe,  and  Daniel  Webster,  Secreta- 
ries of  Stats  ;  of  Levi  Woodbury,  sod  John  C.  Spen- 
cer, roembeis  of  the  Cabinet  of  Presidents  Jackson 
and  Tyler,  and  moat  confess  that  the  aotograph  of 
each  is  a  model  for  oar 


Education  in  Indiana.  The  people  of  this  State 
have  voted,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand, 
ia  rave*  of  levying  a  tax  for  tbs  support  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State.  On  the  Iftih  oil.,  a 
convention  viae  held  at  Indianapolis  for  the  purpose 
of  deviaing  m«ans  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provia- 
i  for  a  system  of  general  edu- 


Drawing  in  New  York  Schools. 

Each  Spring  and  Autumn  the  Public  Schools  in 
this  city  have  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  drawing, 
mapping,  and  writing.  Pupils  from  each  of  lbs 
schools  assemble  at  one  place,  bringing  with  them 
their  drawings,  &c. 

These  are  placed  about  tbe  room,  on  desks,  snd 
against  the  walls,  that  visiters  and  the  pupils  of  the 
different  schools  may  pass  aroun^l  and  examine  tbem. 

A  few  days  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
one  of  these  exhibitions,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
the  display  of  beautiful  apecimena  of  mapping,  draw- 
ing, and  writing.  Many  of  tbe  specimens  of  penman- 
ship would  have  done  great  credit  to  much  older  pu- 
pils. Beside  the  specimens  from  the  public  schools 
of  New  York,  one  table  was  covered  with  drawings 
and  maps  from  other  schools  in  other  places. 

On  this  table  were  drawings  from  schools  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Virginia,  Iowa,  and  from  schools  ia 
the  counties  of  Westchester,  Albany,  snd  Wyoming, 
in  the  Stale  of  New  York.  Also  specimens  of  pen- 
manship from  a  school  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— 
Student. 


Training. 

Permit  us  to  say  to  those  mothers  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  education  of  their  children,  be  esrly 
assidooua  to  implant  domeatic  tastes  in  the  minds  of 
your  daoghtera.  Let  your  little  girl  ait  by  your  side 
with  her  needle.  Do  not  put  her  from  you  when  you 
discharge  those  employments  which  are  fot  ike  com- 
fort of  the  family.  Let  her  take  part  in  them  as  far 
ss  her  feeble  hand  is  capable.  Teach  her  that  thia 
will  be  her  province  when  ahe  becomes  a  woman, 
loapire  her  with  the  desire  to  make  all  around  her 
comfortable  and  happy.  Instruct  her  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  science  whoae  results  sre  beautiful. 
Teach  her  that  not  selfish  gratification,  but  the  good 
of  the  household,  the  improvement  of  even  the  hum- 
blest dependant,  is  the  business  of  her  sex.  When 
she  questions  you,  repay  her  curiosity  with  clear  and 
loving  explanations.  When  yon  walk  out  to  call  on 
your  friends,  sometimes  take  her  with  you.  Espe- 
cially if  you  visit  the  aged,  or  go  on  errands  of  mer- 
cy to  the  sick  and  poor,  let  her  be  your  compan- 
ion. Allow  hei  to  sit  by  (he  side  of  the  sufferer, 
and  learn  those  nursing  services  which  afford  relief  to 
him.  Associate  hei  with  you.  Make  her  your 
friend.  Purify  and  perfect  your  own  example  for  her 
sake.  And  while  you  mingle  with  domeatic  train- 
ing, snd  with  the  germ  of  benevolence,  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  books,  to  which  it  will  be  s  aweet 
privilege  to  introduce  her,  should  you  be  able  to  sdd 
not  a  single  fashionable  accomplishment,  Mill  be  con- 
tinually thankful  in  shielding  hei 
of  evil  example.— A nen. 


children,  if  preserved  from  the  gal- 
lows, are  reserved  for  the  rsck,  to  be  torturv/d  by 
I  their  own  posterity.   One  complaining  thai  never  a 
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father  had  so  unduiifui  a  child  aa  he  had.  "  Yea," 
•aid  hia  ton,  with  leas  graoe  lhan  truth,  "  my  grand- 
father had."— .FW/er. 


The  Musical  Gazette  gives  an  account  of  an  exhi- 
bition by  Mr.  Johnson's  Juvenile  Choir  in  Boa  ton, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  : 

"  Immediately  after  the  laat  named  song,  a  parcel 
of  boya  and  girl*  with  aatchela  on  their  backa  hurried 
over  the  platform,  singing, 

O  merrily  on,  O  merrily  on,  Ae. 
While  at  the  aame'lime  an  immense  body  of  children 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  side  galleries, 
all  of  whom  were  tastefully  dressed,  most  having 
ehaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heada,  and  having  floral 
decorations  in  their  hands.  Soon  all  were  quietly 
seated,  and  after  a  few  momenta  of  silence,  a  boy  of 
fourteen  walked  on  to  tbo  platform,  seated  himself  at 
the  before  mentioned  school-master's  table,  assumed 
the  rod  of  office,  and  summoned  out  the  spelling  claaa 
in  the  following  song  : 

Come  alt  ye  young  masters  and  mil 
With  faces  all  smiling  Mid  fair, 
Obey  now  your  parents'  kind  wishes, 


For  I  am  the  one  to  teach  you, 
The  myst'ries  of  A  and  of  B, 
And  knowledge,  with  all  her  bright 
Delighted  you'll  presently  see. 

During  this  song  a  class  of  little  mites  of  boys  and 
girls  came  upon  the  platform,  to  whom  he  issued  in 
musical  language  the  command, 

Now  repeal  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C. 
To  this  request  the  scholars  responded, 

A,  B,  C,  D,  R,  F,  G, 

H,  I,  J,  K,  L  M  N  O  P,  Ac 

Summing  op  their  acquirements  with, 

Now  we've  said  the  alphabet,  and  bright  scholars  we, 
Masters  of  the  mysteries  of  A,  B,  C- 

After  this  the  whole  clasa  performed  wondera  in 
the  spelling  line,  orthographying  the  different  words, 
man,  boy,  eat,  &e.,  with  great  precision,  doing  the 
whole,  of  course,  in  song.  So  great  was  their  pro- 
fieiency  that  it  drew  forth  from  the  master,— 

Very  well,  very  well,  you've  spelt  very  well, 
Fold  your  arms  and  quiet  be,  and  list  to  the  bell 

The  class  in  spelling  were  now  dismissed,  and  the 
were  thus  addressed  by  the  roaster  : 

Draw  forth  now  your  pencil  and  *Utc, 

Who  in  this  world  would  thrive 
Musi  learn  to  calculate ; 

Now  close  attention  give  : — 
We'll  suppose  that  a  lady  lives  70  years ; 
One-tenth  she  spends  in  sorrow  and  tear;, 
One-third  gives  sho  to  healthful  sleep, 
And  one-seventh  does  as  holy  time  Veep, 
One-sixth  gives  to  recreation, 
And  the  same  to  conversation ; — 
How  many  yean  will  the  lady  sleep  ? 
How  many  months  will  she  wake  and  weep  ? 
How  many  wttkt  will  she  laugh  or  talk  f  . 
How  many  days  will  she  play  or  walk  1 
How  many  Sabbaths  blrst  receive- 

i  live  1 


During  this  song  tbe  children 
slate,  and  after  the  master's  song  was  finished,  begun 
to  do  the  sum,  keeping  time  with  the  organ,  which 
by  the  way  never  ceased  its  music.  The  sound  of 
500  slate  pencils,  going  dick,  dick,  ehek;  dick,  dick, 
dick,  formed  a  funny  accompaniment  to  the  organ. 
After  having  ciphered  a  reasonable  time,  tl 
innounced  the  reault : 

23  yean  will  the  lady  slumber, 
84  weary  months  must  number, 
Weeks  600  is  she  speaking, 
3600  Sabbath  mornings 
Rise  with  all  their  hopes  and  warnings ; 
Of  the  moments  swift  and  fleeting, 
Through  her  earthly  pathway  meeting, 
Given  to  all— a  precious  treasure- 
Full  five  million  is  the  : 


Fourth  of  July. 

Children  should  speak  in  time  for  a  Fourth  of  Ju- 
ly celebration.  Ask  your  parenta  and  teachers. 
Just  read  what  they  are  already  doing  about  it  at 
Middlebury  : — 

"  A  Floral  Featival,  as  it  is  called,  [says  the  Gal- 
axy] is  in  contemplation  by  the  members  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Nichols'  Juvenile  Choir,  for  the  Fourth  or  Ju- 
ly, which  will  be  a  novelty  at  this  place,  and  if  the 
yonog  folks  ate  suitably  provided  with  Flora's  gar- 
lands, may  decorate  with  its  choiaest  honors  the  day 
of  the  Declaration.  Prof.  Eaton  is  expected  to  pre- 
side, and  while  a  new  interest,  by  tbe  arrangement, 
will  be  added  to  the  proper  studies  of  the  choir  for 
the  season,  we  hope  their  young  cotemporaries,  in 
this  vicinity,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  occasion, 
and  that  arrangements  will  be  made,  so  that  all  who 
are  provided  with  the  beautiful  symbols  of  festivity 
may  be  joined  in  tho  procession  and  the  proper  coro- 
naliona  of  (he  day.  A  Toung  Ladies'  committee 
will  have  the  matter  in  charge." 


Errors  About  Timb.  Strange  as  the  statement 
may  appear,  I  have  myself  actually  met  with  teachers 
so  entiiely  heretical  aa  to  a  belief  in  clocks  and 
watches,  as  not  to  know  at  what  time  this  or  that  ser- 
vice ought  to  commence.  Such  expressions  as  *«  a 
little  after  nine,"  "about  three,"  "six,  or  half  past," 
have  been  elicited  in  reply  to  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  once  encountered  a  teacher  on  the  look- 
out for  some  one  to  address  a  meeting,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  whose  knowledge  was  thus  versified  by 
a  waggish  fiiend  : 

He  wanted  a  person— he  didn't  know  who, 
Who  lived  near  another— he  didnt  know,  too; 
To  ask  him  to  go— he  didn't  know  where, 
To  speak  to  some  people— who  wouldn't  be  there} 
And  when  asked  the  time,  said  be  thought  it  I 
A  little  before— or,  perhaps,  after— three. 


If  a  roan's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the) 
mathematics  —Bacon. 

A  beautiful  oriental  proverb  runs  thus :  "  With 
lime  and  patience  the  mulberry-leaf  become*  satin." 

Vacant  souls  are  a  burden  to  themselves,  and  there- 
fore engaged  in  a  continual  round  of  dissipation. 
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The  "  Scholar's  Lear,"  published  at  Portland, 
has  some  pages  in  each  number  devoted  to  communi- 
cations from  scholars.  The  last  number  has  ten  abort 
papers  from  scholars  in  different  schools, — some  in 
prose  and  some  in  verse.  Sometimes  scholars  pro* 
pose  questions,  and  sometimes  answer  them.    A  few 

we  want  many  more.  Parents,  and  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools  or  academies,  might,  we  think,  do  good 
by  encouraging  young  writers  to  try  their  power  in 
ibis  way.  To  say  nothing  of  its  other  advantages, 
writing  for  the  press  is  the  best  possible  discipline  in 
spelling  sod  punctuation.  We  have,  at  least,  a  page 
or  so  each  month  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  occu- 
pied by  scholars. 


The  Bight  for  its  own  sake. 

"  James,  you  most  not  go  over  that  fence,"  said 
Mrs.  Mason  to  her  son,  who  was  with  her  on  s  visit 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ward ;  "  it  is  not  right  that  yoe 
should  do  so." 

"I  know  it,  mother;  1  am  ooly  going  to  look 
over,"  said  James. 

"  You  had  belter  get  down,"  said  Mrs.  Mason. 
James  did  so  at  once. 

The  fence  in  question  separated  the  yard  in  which 
James  was  playing  from  a  peach  orchard,  which  the 
owner  had  forbidden  any  one  (o  enter.  The  trees 
were  loaded  with  fine  ripe  peaches,  and  James 
thought  he  would  climb  to  the  top  of  the  fence  and 
look  at  them.  He  had  no  thought  whatever  of  tak- 
ing any  of  them.  He  knew  it  would  not  be  right. 
Still  he  was  right  in  promptly  obeying  the  sdvice  of 
his  mother.  It  caused  him  to  avoid  temptation.  We 
are  not  ooly  to  resist  temptation,  but  to  avoid  it 
whenever  duty  will  permit. 

"I  observe,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Wsrd,  "that  you 
never  say  any  thing  to  your  eon  about  the  conse- 
quence of  disobedience." 

"  I  have  taught  him  the  fact,  that  sin  will  be  pun- 
ished ;  but  1  have  avoided  making  mention  of  the 
penalty  every  lime  that  1  give  a  command.  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  be  dwelling  constantly  upon  the  pen- 
alty of  disobedience.  I  think  it  interferes  with  the 
development  of  the  true  principle  of  obedience.  It 
makes  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  that 
obedience  is  to  be  rendered  solely  to  avoid  the  penalty 
of  disobedience.  That  impression  I  deem  to  be  a 
very  unhappy  one." 

44  Suppose  you  tell  bim  he  must  not  do  a  thing, 
and  he  asks  you  the  reason  why  he  roust  not  ?  " 

"  I  should  judge  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  whether  it  was  best  to  give  him  a  reason  or  not. 
I  have  labored  to  teach  htm  that  the  fact  that  a  thing 
issrrong,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  do 
it.  I  hove  always  gone  upon  the  assumption  that  I 
could  give  no  higher  reason  why  be  should  do  a  thing, 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  kiobt.  1  believe  we  are  to 
teach  our  children  that  they  are  under  obligation  to 
do  right  and  avoid  doing  wrong,  irrespective  of  the 
reward  in  the  one  caae,  and  the  penalty  in  the  oth- 
er." 

"  Tl,al  may  •*  children,  but  not  with  sJL 


■*"'  1     

There  are  some  who  will  not  obey  unless  you  hold  up 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  before  them." 

That  is  true ;  but  it  remains  to  be  considered 
whether  the  case  would  not  have  been  different,  had 
care  been  taken  to  develop  rightly  their  nature.  It 
is  rightly  developed  by  exercise — by  appealing  to  h. 
If  we  always  act  towards  a  child  on  the  principle  that 
aiOHT  is  tbe  supreme  law,  that  it  is  a  self  evident 
troth,  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  do  right  for  in 
own  sake,  that  child  will  never  think  of  requiring  a 
reason  for  doing  right.  I  believe  our  moral  nature  ia 
so  constituted,  that  it  will  recognize  the  obligation, 
though,  from  various  causes,  that  obligation  may  not 
be  met."-Mo/n«r'«  Journal. 


Pressure  or  the  Sea.  If  a  piece  of  wood  which 
floats  on  the  water  be  forced  down  to  a  great  depth 
in  tbe  sea,  tbe  pressure  of  the  surrounding  liquid  will 
force  it  into  tbe  pores  of  the  wood,  and  so  increase 
its  weight  that  it  will  no  longer  be  capable  of  floating 
or  rising  to  the  surface.  Hence  the  limber  of  sbipa 
which  have  foundered  in  the  deep  part  of  the  ocean, 
never  rises  again  to  the  surface,  like  those  which  have 
sunk  near  to  the  shore.  A  diver  may  with  impunity 
plunge  to  a  certain  depth  of  tbe  sea ;  but  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  wbich  be  cannot  live  under  the  pressure 
to  which  he  is  subject.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  a  depth  beyond  which  fishes 
cannot  live.  They,  according  to  Joslin,  have  been 
caught  in  a  depth  at  which  they  most  have  sustained 
a  pressure  of  eighty  tone  to  each  square  foot  of  the 
surface  of  their  bodies. 


A  shopkeeper,  who  was  a  bad  bookkeeper,  knows 
neither  ihe  weight  nor  tho  first  cost  of  a  certain  arti- 
cle which  be  has  purchased.  He  only  recollects, 
that  if  he  had. sold  tbe  whole  at  $  1  60  pet  lb.  be 
would  have  gained  $5  by  it ;  and  if  he  sold  it  at 
$  1  10  per  lb.  he  would  have  lost  $  16  by  it.  What 
was  the  weight  and  first  cost  of  the  article' 

A  traveller  inquiring  the  distance  from  one  place  to 
another  is  told  that  it  will  take  the  same  time  to  pass 
over  it,  whether  he  goes  25  miles  the  first  day,  28 
the  second,  31  the  third,  and  so  on  in  arithmetical 
progression  ;  or,  1  mile  the  first  day,  4  the  second, 
0  the  third,  16  tbe  fourth,  etc.  What  is  the  dis- 
tance! 

There  is  a  stick  of  timber  20  feet  long,  running  a 
regular  taper  to  a  point.  How  far  from  the  large 
end  must  two  men  put  a  lever,  to  carry  two-tbirds  of 
it,  while  one  man  oarries  the  small  endt  and  how  far 
from  the  small  end  must  it  be  placed  to  do  tbe  same, 
while  one  man  carries  tbe  large  end! 

Why  will  a  fine  cambric  needle  float  upon  the  sur- 
face of  water  1 

s 

Transpose  the  letters  in  Nao  Door,  eo  as  to  make 
one  word. 
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1  hate  to  sen  a  thing  done  by  halves ;  if  it  be  right, 
do  it  boldly  ;  if  it  be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. 
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The  value  of  the  annual  products  of  the  dairy  in 
Vermont  is  estimated  to  be  about  8  5,000,000.  An 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  this  amount  would  be  an 
item  worth  securing  ;  still  more  an  increase  of  SO  or 
25  per  cent.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  products 
of  tome  of  our  dairies  command  in  market  more  than 
25  per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  that  thoao  are 
the  dariea  by  which  the  owners  get  rich. 

It  most  be  confessed  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
butter  made  in  Vermont  is  decidedly  poor.  Oor  own 
citizens  remark  that  they  aie  apt  to  find  better  butter 
on  the  table  in  Boston  and  New  York  than  here. — 
But  tbia  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  fault  of  oor  cli- 
mate, oor  pastures,  or  our  stock.  When  premiums 
for  butter  and  cheese,  open  to  all  New  England,  were 
offered  in  Boston,  the  best  and  the  most  of  them 
were  taken  by  Vermonters.  We  lose  the  advantage 
of  furnishing  the  beat  article  simply  for  want  of  care 
sod  skUl. 

Butter-making  is  a  matter  to  be  studied.  The 
dairy* woman,  if  not  already  able  to  command  the 
highest  price,  must  read,  think,  observe,  until  she 
can.  It  is  a  duty  that  she  owes  to  her  family.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  by  which  she  can  increase 
the  family  thrift. 

The  making  of  butter  is  a  kind  of  work  that  is 
easily  understood.  It  demands  exactness  and  cere; 
attention  to  a  few  particulars,  not  difficult  to  learn  and 
easily  remembered.  By  a  little  neglect,  a  little  de- 
parture from  the  right  course,  butter  that  might  have 
been  worth  25  cents  is  so  injured  as  not  to  command 
16.  Think,  good  woman,  of  wasting  0  cents  a  pound 
on  a  churoing  of  butler !  Think  of  doing  it  so  often, 
that  when  yoor  husband  carries  your  butter  to  mar- 
ket he  cannot  get  so  much  for  it  by  6  or  8  cents  a 
pound  as  he  might  have  got  for  the  very  best ! 

Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  first  to  say  a  word  to 
the  husbands.  It  is  in  tain  to  expect  a  woman  to 
make  perfect  butter  without  a  good  place  to  do  the 
work  in.  She  roust  have  a  milk  room  that  can  be 
kept  cool,  and  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Generally, 
in  the  best  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  dairies,  the 
room  appropriated  for  this  purpose  is  built  over  a 
spring  or  stream  of  running  water,  and  if  possible 
well  shaded.  When  this  can  be  done  near  the  house, 
there  ia  no  better  way.  Tho  end  may  be  secured, 
however,  in  the  house,  and  especially  by  a  well  pre- 
pared cellar.  The  points  to  be  secured  are,  coolness, 
ventilation,  and  freedom  from  every  thing  that  can 
impart  flavor  to  the  cream.  For  these  purposes  the 
cellar  should  be,  if  possible,  at  the  N.  £.  corner  of 
it  should  have  windows  on  the  north  and 
and  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  To 
it  perfect,  when  building  your  house,  yon 
should  make  a  floe,  connecting  with  the  milk  cellar 
and  passtug  up  in  the  chimney  stack.  The  floe 
should  be  IS  inches  tn  diameter,  and  should  by  no 
means  enter  the  smoke  flue,  but  run  up  to  the  lop  of 
the  chimney.    With  such  a  flue,  the  eas 


may  be  dispensed  with.  The  floor  should  be  flagged 
with  stones,  both  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  and  be- 
cause they  do  not  absorb  spilt  milk,  &c.  Plenty  of 
pans  should  be  provided  ;  cows  that  give  rich  milk ; 
a  good  pasture  ;  the  best  of  salt ;  and  whatever  books 
or  other  sources  of  information  a  dairy-woman  needs. 
With  these,  you  ought  to  have  good  batter ;  without 
making  such  provisions,  for  substance,  if  you  do  have 
a  firtt  rate  article,  the  maker  will  deserve  more  credit 
than  you  will  bo  likely  to  give  her. 

The  butter-maker's  first  dnty  is  indicated  by  the 
description  of  the  milk  room.  It  ia  to  keep  every 
thing  most  scrupulously  clean — room,  pails,  pans,  at- 
mosphere. In  regard  to  many  other  points,  there  are 
different  opinions;  and  good  butter  is  made  either  by 
churning  sweet  milk, — or  milk  beginning  to  sour,  with 
the  cream, — or  the  cream  alone,  while  sweet,  or  when 
a  little  acid.  It  is  made  excellent,  too,  when  washed, 
or  when  the  butter  milk  is  all  worked  out  without  the 
use  of  water.  It  is  only  essential  that  you  get  the 
pore  butter,  and  nothing  but  the  butter.  It  is  made 
excellent,  too,  when  nothing  but  salt  ia  used  to  season 
it,  and  when  a  little  loaf  sugar,  or  a  very  little  salt- 
petre, or  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  and  sugar,  is  added. 
These  points  we  shall  not  disease  at  present. 

The  practice  of  churoing  the  milk  is  not  common  in 
Vermont.  Much  of  the  beat  butter  in  the  world, 
however,  is  made  in  that  way.  Possibly  the  means 
of  doing  it  conveniently  and  at  the  same  timo  avoiding 
eundry  other  troubles  and  liabilitiea,  may  be  at  hand. 
We  find  a  churn  advertised  which  promises  the  fol- 
lowing advantages 

"  1st.  It  produces  batter  in  less  time  than  any 
other  chnrn,  making  it  and  gathering  it  from  aweet 
milk  in  from  three  to  eight  minutes,  and  from  cream 
in  much  lees  time. 

2d.  It  produces  more  batter  from  the  same  amount 
of  milk  or  cream,  than  tbe  ordinary  method,  aa  it  does 
its  work  in  a  more  thorough  and  scientific  manner. 

3d.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  moat  convenient  Churn 
ever  invented,  involving  the  philosophical  principles 
of  batter  making. 

4th.  New  milk,  after  being  churned,  is  sweet  and 
suitsble  for  fsmily  use. 

5lh.  lostead  of  feeding  the  calf  with  milk  direct 
from  the  cow,  churned  sweet  milk  will  answer  every 
purpose.    By  this  process,  the  butter  is  all  profit." 

And  the  agents  promise  to  refund  the  money  if  tbe 
churn  does  not  perform  as  recommended.  It  was 
patented  in  January  last.  It  has  been  tried  in  the 
presence  of  gentlemen  known  to  the  public,  who  cer- 
tify to  the  fact  of  its  producing  butter  from  sweet 
milk  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner, 
for  instance,  late  editor  of  the  Agricultural  library, 
furnishes  a  statement  of  his  having  witnessed  it,  with 
many  other  gentlemen,  at  a  late  agricoltoral  dinner. 
A  churning  is  now  made  every  day  at  1*  o'clock,  at 
the  agency  in  Boaton.  A  churn  capable  of  churning 
seven  quarts  costs  $3  ;  one  for  twenty  gallons,  *  12; 
■nd  intermediate  siaes  are  always  on  hand.  The  ar- 
ticle is  called  "Antheny  4f  Emmon'*  Double  Actmp 
Rotary  CAurn."    For  county  rights  in  Ve 
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Tbe  following  statement  is  from  a  good  authority, 
the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Anathony  &  Emerson's  Rotary  ChurM.  This 
valuable  improvement,  which  we  here  notieed  in  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  of  last  week,  seems  destined  to 
come  into  general  use.  Indeed,  we  esn  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  more  simple  sod  efficient  machine  for  produc- 
ing batter  from  cream,  or  new  milk  even,  tbsn  this 
eborn.  Constructed  strictly  oa  scientific  principles, 
it  combines  economy  with  great  utility  in  its  applica- 
tion, producing  butter  both  from  cream  and  milk  in 
less  them  Jive  minutes,  requiring  only  the  labor  of  a 
small  lad  in  its  operation.  This  we  can  attest  from 
experience,  having  used  one  iu  our  family  to  our  en- 
tire satisfaction.  So  perfect  is  the  operation,  that 
more  hatter,  and  a  better  quality,  is  obtained  from  the 
same  quantity  of  orcein  than  by  any  other  method  we 
have  ever  tried. 


"  Facts  in  Chemistry."  It  is  several  months 
since  a  correspondent  whose  communications  are  al- 
ways received  with  pleasure,  sent  us  an  article  under 
the  above  title,  concluding  with  a  promise  of  some* 
thing  more  of  the  same  kind.  Probably  the  writer  is 
not  reminded  of  the  hope  he  encouraged  so  often  as  we 
are  by  seeing  the  article  referred  to,  in  other  papers. 


Flowers.  Does  the  reader  know  of  bow  much 
improvement  the  common  Pansey  (viola  tricolor)  is 
susceptible  ?  Let  him  send  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co., 
or  Mr.  Breck,  for  choice  seed,  and  tbe  product  will  be 
a  treasure.  We  hare  just  cut  a  flower,  (the  plant  de« 
rived  through  several  generations  from  such  seed,) 
which  measures  one  and  three-fouiths  by  one  and 
seven-eighths  inches  in  diameter.  Of  course  a  single 
petal  is  larger  than  a  whole  flower  of  the  common 
kind  ;  and  the  shape  is  incomparably  finer. 

A  like  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Carnation 
Pink.  The  shows  at  Boston,  where  these  flowers  in 
their  season  arc  so  conspicuous  and  rich,  have  nothing 
better  than  the  same  seed  would  produce  any  where  in 
Vermont  with  a  little  care.  Seedling  Pansies  bloom 
the  same  season  ;  Carnation  Pinks  not  till  the  second 
year.  When  the  young  carnation  plants  have  attain- 
ed growth  enough  to  show  the  difference,  throw  away 
such  as  have  the  broadest  leaves,  as  they  would  pro- 
duce tingle  and  worthless  flowers.  Among  Pansies, 
on  the  contrary,  those  which  have  the  largest  leaves 
are  best. 


Brsad.  We  published  an  excellent  article  on 
bread-making  by  "  setting  a  sponge,"  as  it  is  called, 
in  our  last  volume  (page  156).  In  our  present  num- 
ber we  have  a  good  one  on  tbe  use  of  an  acid  and  al- 
kali instead  of  yeast,  &c.  Onr  object  is,  not  so  much 
to  recommend  one  method  I a'l her  than  another,  as  to 
aecore  attention  to  the  subject  of  bread  making,  and 
to  furnish  instructions  by  which  it  may  be  made  good 
in  either  way.  The  hard-working  people  of  Vermont 
deseivs  to  have  eood  bread  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  sac  of  that  article  by  man,  woman  and  child,  ev- 
cry  day  in  the  year,  and  three  times  a  day,  or  more, 
r,  too,  how  much  health  and  vigor  (to 


say  nothing  of  economy  and  enjoyment)  depend  on 
having  it  good,  and  alio  how  much  that  is  absolutely 
bad  is  eaten  among  us,— we  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
going  out  of  our  way,  if  we  do  call  attention  to  it  of- 
ten, and  sometimes  in  a  long  article. 


and 


Our  Agricultural  Societies  may  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  older  ones.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land has  been  one  of  tbe  most  successful  in  the  world, 
and  embraces  some  of  the  best  cultivators  living. 
The  character  of  their  Premium  Lists  may  be  scon  by 
the  following  items  from  that  just  published  for  1849 
and  subsequent  yeara  :— 

41  Deep  Tillage.  For  approved  report  thereon- 
gold  medal,  or  ten  sovereigns. 

Liquid  Manures.    Do.  do. 

Manures.  Fifty  sovereigns ;  the  report  to  be 
lodged  by  1st  Nov.,  1849. 

TYifolium  Hybridum,  or  Alsiche  Clover.  Report 
on — gold  medal,  or  ten  sovereigns. 

Cf overs  and  Grasses  for  two  or  three  years'  Pas  ■ 
ture.  Gold  medal,  or  ten  sovereigns  ;  report  to  be 
lodged  by  1st  Nov.,  1850. 

Comparative  Productiveness,  cfc.,qf  Different  Va- 
rieties of  the  Cereal  Grains.  The  gold  medal,  or  five 
sovereigns  ;  by  1st  Nov.,  1849. 

Improved  Varieties  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Gold 
medal,  or  ten  sovereigns;  by  1st  Nov.,  1849. 

Flax.  Twenty  sovereigns ;  report  by  1st  of  Nov. 
1849. 

Comparative  Value  of  Different  Plants  as  Food. 
Several  premiums  of  gold  medal  and  five  sovereigns. 

Vegetable  Productions  of  India,  China,  America, 
d/e.  For  approved  report  on  the  hardy  and  useful 
herbaceous  plants,  incloding  grains  and  grasses  of 
Chins,  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  the 
Himalaya  country ;  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  Sooth 
Sea  Islands ;  California ;  the  high  North  Western 
Districts  of  America — gold  medal,  or  ten  sovereigns  ; 
by  1st  Nov.,  1849. 

Tussac  Grass.  The  gold  medal ;  by  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1849. 

Feeding  of  Stock.  Twenty  sovereigns  ;  by  1st  of 
Nov.,  1849." 


Frcit.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  notice  in  this  paper 
that  an  opportunity  will  occur  next  autumn  for  exam- 
ining and  comparing  the  valuable  native  apples  to  be 
found  in  Vermont.  We  hope  all  who  have  kind*  that 
they  value,  will  take  care  to  forward  (or,  what  would 
be  better,  to  carry)  specimens.  Any  member  of  the 
committee  would  receive  thankfully  any  information 
in  regard  to  frui's,  of  any  kind,  growing  in  the  State. 

The  premiums  offered  by  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Agricul- 
tural Society  this  year,  amount  to  about  f  6,000 

Ao  exchange  paper  says — when  the  cucumber  is  ta- 
ken from  the  vine,  let  it  be  cut  off  with  a  knife,  leav- 
ing about  tbe  eighth  of  an  inch  of  tbe  cucumber  re- 
» the  stem  upon  which  it  grew,  them 
with  a  knife,  from  its  end  to  the  vine, 
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panicle  of  the  cucumber  to  each  division,  and  for  as 
many  slits  or  divisions  an  arc  made  in  it  there  will  be 
new  cucumbers,  as  large  and  as  fine  as  those  that 
grow  in  the  natural  way. 


Vermont  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  State  Committee  or  the  North  American 
Pomological  Convention,  st  the  request  of  many 
Fruit  Growers  and  others  of  the  State,  have  decided 
on  calling  a  convention  to  be  held  at  Montpelier,  on 
Thursday,  the  i8th  day  of  October  next.  Gentlemen 
interested  in  growing  fruit  in  Vermont  and  delegates 
from  Societies  are  invited  to  atlend. 

Specimens  of  fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
particularly  desired.  If  sent  by  any  one  not  person- 
ally  attending,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement,  giving  the  name  of  the  fruit  and  of  the 
grower ;  the  origin  if  known  ;  the  habits  and  growth 
of  the  tree  ;  its  adaptation  to  particular  soils,  &o.  &c. 
Any  member  of  the  committee  will  be  happy  to  take 
charge  of  specimens  from  his  vicioil y. 

Communications  and  fruit  may  also  be  sent  to  the 
care  of  Daniel  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Montpelier,  who 
will  take  charge  of  and  present  them  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

C.  Goodrich,  Burlington, 
A.  Chapman,  Middlebury, 
E.  C.  Tracy,  Windsor, 

Rev.  L.  G.  Bingham,  WUHston,   ^  Committee, 
V.  At  wood,  St.  Albans, 
T.  H.  Peck,  Burlington, 
J.  D.  Bradley,  Btaiileboro. 

Editors  in  Vermont  interested  in  the  object,  will 
confer  a  favor  oo  the  Committee  and  their  readers  by 
inserting  the  foregoing  in  their  respective  papers. 


La  Dies'  Sweeting  Apple.  Some  lime  since  we 
cession  to  notice  this  fine  apple,  and  to  speak 
of  it,  as  grown  in  New  York,  in  terms  of  high  ptaisc. 
We  did  not  then  know  that  it  had  been  fruited  in  this 
vicinity,  and  could  not,  therefore,  so  confidently  rec- 
ommend it  for  cultivation  ;  but  we  have  since  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  cultivated  in  North  Brookfield,  where 
it  sustains  the  same  higb  character  as  in  New  York, 
as  being  the  very  beat  and  most  productive  of  all 
sweet  winter  apples.  We  have  just  been  eating  one 
from  North  Brookfield,  and  we  have  never  before 
seen  a  sweet  apple,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that 
would  compare  with  it  for  excellence.  Its  flesh  is 
very  tender  and  juicy,  of  a  honeyed  sweetness,  and 
with  high  and  fine  perfume,  it  is  moreover  an  apple 
of  great  beauty,  being  mostly  of  a  brilliant  red  oo  a 
bright  yellow  ground.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  and  profitable  fur  culture.  It 
certainly  must  be  a  capital  market  fruit. — Mass.  Spy. 

Mr.  Downing calb  this  the  best  of  all  winter  sw  eet 
apples.  We  do  not  know  that  it  hss  been  fruited  in 
Vermont.  It  is  growing  here,  and  probably  in  most 
of  the  nurseries  in  the  State. 


of  labor  is  not  put  down.  The  fence  had  been  tested, 
and  found  sufficient  against  the  attempts  of  cattle  and 
hogs. 


Wntx  Fence*.  D.  Kingman  gives,  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  104  rods  of 
wire  fence,  smounting  to  955,77,  or  53|  cents  per 


Plank  Roads.  Plank  Roads  are  about  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Vermont.  Our  soil  generally  ia  so  bard 
and  so  easily  made  into  a  good  road  bed,  and  there  ia 
so  much  up  and  down  hill,  that  the  advantages  of 
these  roads  over  others  cannot  be  so  great  in  Vermont 
ss  in  loose  soils  and  a  more  level  country.  Yet  they 
may  doubtless  be  constructed  in  many  places  with 
great  advantage.  They  are  the  farmers'  railroads. 
The  Detroit  Commercial  Bulletin  furbishes  the  follow- 
ing statement:— 

44  Suppose  a  farmer  living  some  ten  miles  out  of 
Detroit  has  140  bushels  of  wheat  to  lake  to  market, 
in  his  wagon,  over  common  roads  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  generally  are.  Ho  would  not  ordinarily 
carry  more  than  35  bushels  at  a  load — the  weight  of 
which  at  GO  lbs.  the  bushel  is  2,100  lbs. ;  one  would 
occupy  so  much  time  that  he  could  only  make  one 
trip  a  day,  and  then  he  would  have  to  make  four  trips 
and  consume  four  days  in  conveying  his  140  bushels 
to  market — but  if  he  could  travel  on  a  plank  road  he 
could  carry  the  whole  140  bushels  at  one  load  ;  the 
weight  of  the  whole  at  60  il>a.  the  bushel  is  4  tons 
and  400  lbs.  How  then  does  the  account  stand  ? — 
Four  trips  over  a  common  road  will  cost  ss  follows  ; 
4  days  for  himself  snd  team  at  $  1.50  a  day,  $6  00 

One  trip  over  a  plank  road,  in  one  day  is  $  1.50. 

Toll  both  ways  at  9  cents  per  mile,  is  $  1.90. 

Difference  in  favor  of  plank  road  is  $4.10." 


Sweetenino  Butter.  A  writer  in  the  Mechanics1 
Magazine  stales,  as  the  result  of  careful  experiments, 
that  butter,  lard,  &c,  that  has  acquired  a  disagreea- 
ble flavor,  may  be  rendered  sweet  by  carbonste  of  so- 
da,—two  and  a  half  drachma  to  three  pounds  of  but- 
ter. 


Great  Profi  rs.  Genesee  Farmer  for  January  has 
a  letter  from  Richard  T.  Hand,  of  Mendon,  N.  Y., 
giving  the  product  of  twenty-three  apple  trees,  stand- 
ing on  one  sere  of  land,  aa  follows  : 

100  Bbls.  Roxbury  Russetl  st  $1,00,  $100,00 

110  44     Northern  Spy,           9,50,  975,00 

10  44          do      do             3,50,  35,00 

30  44          do      do9dqu'ty.  1,00,  30,00 

440,00 

The  Northern  Spy  apples  were  mostly  sold  to  J. 
H.  Watts  of  Rochester,  for  the  eastern  market.  We 
presume  ho  will  mske  s  handsome  profit  on  them. 
Such  an  income  from  a  single  acre  is  most  extraordi- 
nary, and  shows  the  sdvantsge  of  good  culture,  snd 
a  good  (election  of  the  varieties  in  the  prodoctioa  of 
fruit  for  the  market. 

Eoos  that  arc  Eoos.'*  Mr.  Z.  B.  Robbina,  of 
Cornwall,  left  in  our  office,  the  other  day,  several 
eggs,  measuring  6|*  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  3  ox.  each,  which  were  laid  by  English 
Hens  in  his  possession .-Midrtetery  pepcr. 
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Rearing  Lambs  for  Market 

At  onr  request,  Mr.  George  Edwards,  of  Mechan- 

jftltJj  I  CaBA  |  am  Oft  tl  II  *  V     Kn«   fi  I  w  n  i  m  rv  nm  ft  ti  a  fr\  \\  r\  *h 

4     &  *  111 "  |  m  *>  v££  ^      "  M  •  ■  »^  ^       flu    A  U  4  II  I  O  1 1  111  U  I  V 1 1      \t  * 

iog  account  of  his  mode  of  managing  sheep  and  rear* 
ing  lambs  for  market : 

"  As  my  farm  is  near  onr  large  markets,  and  well 


grain,  and  grass— the  soil  of  a  loan,  high  aod  dry — i 
find  the  rearing  of  fat  lambs  the  most  profitable  branch 
of  farming.  The  ewes  have  generally  been  bought 
in  September— always  selecting  those  of  rather  coarse 
wool,  they  being  larger,  and  generally  the  best  nurses. 
The  rams  (pare  Sooth  Downs)  am  pot  to  them  early 
in  November,  aod  the  lambe  are  dropped  about  the 
first  of  April.  The  ewes  are  fed  during  the  winter 
with  corn-stalks  and  straw,  and  about  ono  month  be- 
fore lambing  aod  from  thence  till  they  go  to  pasture, 
they  are  each  fed  with  three  quarts  of  brewer's  graina 
per  day. 

"  Last  year,  100  ewes  raised  100  lambs.  The 
wool,  which  was  sold  at  Troy  at  39  cents  per  lb., 
brought  $104.75.  Twenty-fire  lambs  sold  at  $2 
each,  one  ram  lamb  $5,  one  do.  $3,  and  tbo  re- 
maining seventy-three  at  $  1.75  each.  They  were 
•U  taken  away  by  the  last  of  July.  The  ewes  were 
sold  to  the  botcher  at  $  2  each  in  October— so  that 
the  hundred  ewes  realized  f  490  50. 

"It  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  Iambs  eaily,  that  the 
ewes  may  have  time  10  fatten,  so  that  they  may  be 
sold  to  the  butcher  in  the  fall— giving  room  for  a  new 
flock  which  should  be  bought  in  for  the  next  season. 

"  It  is  a  good  mode,  and  one  which  we  have  fre- 
quently adopted,  if  we  have  a  piece  of  rye  which  had 
been  sown  on  a  clover  sod,  (or  where  the  land  was 
otherwise  in  good  order)  to  plow  the  stubble  the  very 
moment  the  rye  is  off  the  field,  aod  sow  turnips. 
The  furrows  are  first  harrowed  with  a  light  harrow, 
lengthwise,  and  then  crosswise— the  seed  sown  broad- 
cast, 9  lbs.  per  acre — ending  with  rolling  the  ground 
with  a  very  light  roller.  The  turnip  called  the  stub- 
ble turnip,  is  preferred.  A  larger  quantity  of  seed 
is  sown  than  some  use,  in  order  to  get  a  good  stand 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  I  have  now  pro- 
cured  one  of  Emery  's  seed  planters,  and  shall  proba- 
bly sow  the  turnips  in  drills  henceforth — the  rows 
two  feet  apart,  to  give  space  to  work  between  them 
with  a  hoise  and  small  plow,  or  cultivator.  As  soon 
as  the  turnips  are  up  about  two  inches,  we  put  on 
the  light  harrows,  passing  both  ways,  keeping  a 
straight  course.  If  the  turnips  are  in  drills,  the 
drags  are  only  run  across  the  rows.  About  two 
days  after  the  barrows  are  run  over  the  turnips,  they 
are  gone  over  with  Iiocb,  and  thinned  where  they  are 


them  rapidly.  A  boy  should  be  placed  with  the 
sheep  for  two  or  three  hours  each  day,  to  chop  up  the 
will  fall  back  and  eat  them  up 


"  While  the  sheep  are  on  the  turnips,  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  give  them  a  little  cut  bay  in  troughs— say 
about  three  bushels  per  day  for  150  sheep. 

"  Let  any  man  try  this  plan,  and  if  his  land  is  in 
good  heart,  he  will  not  only  find  his  sheep  get  really 
fat,  but  they  will  leave  the  land  in  a  fine  condition  for 
a  spring  crop.  It  must  be  observed,  the  more  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  to  keeping  down  the  weeds,  the  1 
ter  will  the  crop  pay  cost."—  Cultivator. 


"  Ten  acres  of  turnips,  with  a  tolerable  even  plant, 
will  supply  and  fallen  150  sheep,  and  will  afford  fine 
keep  for  them  from  the  first  of  Ootober  to  the  end  of 
November,  (if  there  is  not  much  enow)  at  a  time 
when  pasture  ia  generally  short.  About  one  acre 
should  be  fenced  off  to  commence  with,  and  after  four 
or  five  daye,  add  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  every 
other  day.   At  first  the  sheep  will  appear  not  to  like  , 


In  front  of  the  new  ] 
field  of  carrots,  of  one  acre.  The  cultivation  of  the 
ground  had  been  preparatory  to  laying  it  down  as 
a  level  and  permanent  grass-plat.  Twenty  loads 
of  compost  were  spread  upon  the  award  last 
spring,  and  turned  under  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  the  subsoil  plow,  following  in  the  furrow,  loosened 
the  earth  ten  inches  deeper.  Twenty  loads  of  com- 
post were  then  spread  on  top  of  the  sod  furrows, 
which,  harrowed  until  two  or  three  inches  in  depth, 
became  perfectly  mellow  and  fine ;  and  early  in  Jane 
the  seed  was  sown  with  a  machine,  in  rowa  two  feet 
apart.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  carrots  had  made 
most  vigorous  growth,  the  tops  so  completely  cover- 
ing the  ground  that  the  eye  could  not  distinguish  the 
rows.  Knowing  well  the  fact  that  this  crop  makes 
its  principal  growth  of  root  after  the  90th  of  Sep- 
tember, we  will  not  state  the  probable  amount  of 
bushels  to  be  harvested  from  this  field,  sail  might 
sound  like  a  large  story.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any 
reasonable  man  Bhould  be  satisfied  with  the  like  of  it. 
The  decomposing  sod  underneath  was  in  time  for  the 
carrots,  and  together  with  the  manure  turned  under 
with  it,  perfectly  sustained  the  crop,  in  the  latter  part 
of  its  growth,  and  also  kept  the  land  light  aod  mel- 
low, permitting  the  roots  to  peaetrate  and  range  about 
at  pleasure.  The  loosened  sobaoil  invited  them  still 
farther  below.  Making  a  good  part  of  ita  growth 
above  ground,  it  is  the  more  readily  harvested  with- 
out  disturbing  the  sod  ;  and  as  Mr.  Phinney  intended' 
the  field  for  a  lawn,  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
surface  level  and  smooth  for  receiving  the  grass-seed. 

In  onr  ignorance,  we  had  always  supposed,  until 
last  season,  that  old  land,  as  it  is  called,  was  the  only 
suitable  preparation  for  growing  the  carrot.  We  are 
now  well  convinced  of  our  mistake.    A  neighbor  last 

on  the  camo  day  that  we  sowed  a  piece  of  rich  fer- 
tile old  bad.  The  seed  for  both  fields  was  out  of  the 
same  lot,  and  the  land  thoroughly  prepared  in  both 
cases.  Wo  frequently  compared  notes  during  the 
progress  of  our  crops,  in  otder  to  test  the  menu  of  a 
green-sward  ley  for  the  carrot ;  and  the  result  was 
that  onr  neighbor's  crop  yielded  nearly  a  third 
than  ours,  while  his 
waa  one-half  less. 
It  seems  surprising  that  the  carrot  ia  not  more  sul- 
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root  to  handle  ;  as  winter  feed,  nothing  is  more  gwte- 
fal  to  the  taste,  or  promotive  of  the  growth  and  thrift 
of  cattle  and  horses  ;  for  mileh  cows,  it  exceeds  any 
other  meeVfeed  for  producing  mood  ytUow  hUier ; 
and  if  the  ground  is  properly  chosen  and  prepared,  it 
makes  a  very  profitable  return  for  the  labor  bestowed. 
—F.  Holbrook,  CuUw&tor. 


Mr.  F.  Holbrook  of  Brattleboro',  gives  in  the  Cul- 
tivator the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  orchards 
of  Mr.  Phinney  io  Lexington,  Mass.— 

"  The  trees  in  the  Baldwin  orchard,  for  productive- 
ness, deep  verdure,  smothneas  of  bark,  and  fine  shape 
and  proportions,  presented  a  remarkable  appearance. 
One  could  hardly  conceive  how  the  trees  could  beat 
more  fruit.  Although  many  of  the  limbs  were  bent 
to  the  ground,  under  the  burden  of  apples,  yet  not  a 
prop  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  orchard — the  hori- 
zontal training  of  the  limbs,  of  which  wo  have  before 
spoken,  effectually  preventing  them  from  splitting  off. 
Mr.  Phinney  was_expecting  to  harvest  nearly  1,000 
barrels  of  the  Baldwin  apple  from  this  orchard,  which 
he  intended  to  ship  for  Liverpool,  on  his  own  account. 
The  fruit  for  market  is  carefully  picked  from  the  trees, 
by  baud,  and  immediately  put  into  barrels,  which  are 
stored  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  built  for  the  purpose,  io 
the  orchard,  where  they  remain  until  a  sale  is  effect- 
ed. No  windfalls  are  Buffered  to  go  into  the  barrels; 
hence  his  apples  command  a  ready  sale  and  a  much 
higher  price  than  ordinary  apples,  pot  up  with  less 
faithfulness  and  caro.  Mr.  Phinney  formerly  had  a 
great  many  varieties  of  fruit  in  this  orchard.  Quick- 
ly perceiving,  however,  that  the  Baldwin  apple  found 
here  is  by  far  the  most  propitious  to  the  soil,  he  tuin- 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  variety.  He  finds  that  the  great  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, pecuniarily,  in  fruit-raising,  is  :  of  the  most 
approved  varieties,  which  will  flourish  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  a  given  location  and  soil  t  The  young 
aweet  apple  orchard  is  comiog  into  bearing  finely,  and 
is  a  great  pet  with  Mr.  Phinney.  Here,  too,  it  is 
found  that  one  or  two  varieties  are  worth  all  the  rest 
for  productiveness  and  profit.  The  orchard  has  an 
eastern  slope,  the  limbs  are  trained  strictly  according 
to  Mr.  Phinney's  notions,  and  the  trees  are  very 
thrifty  and  vigorous." 

Tobacco  Dust,  as  a  Protection  against  Insects. 

We  last  year  procured  from  a  snuff  mill  a  barrel  of 
dry,  hot  damaged  snuff  flour,  aod  prepared  dredging 
boxes,  covered  with  fine  bolting  cloth,  with  which  we 
sifted  it  over  the  surfaces  of  any  plants  attacked  by 
insects,  and  with  most  signal  success.  The  snuff 
should  be  applied,  if  practicable,  while  the  plant  is 
still  wet  with  dew,  and  repeated  after  every  shower, 
if  the  boxes  are  properly  made,  (like  a  common  floor 
drudge,)  anil  the  snuff  perfectly  fine  and  dry,  but  lit- 
tle time  is  necessary  to  go  over  an  acre  of  plants.  Ev- 
en the  rose  bog,  cabbage  louse,  thripe  on  grape  vines, 
&c.,  all  yield  to  the  influence  of  snuff,  and  the  moat 
delicate  plant  of  the  hot  house  is  not  injured  by  its 


application.  For  field  vegetables,  caustic  lime,  made 
into  fine  powder,  while  dry,  and  applied  before  slak- 
ing by  contact  with  the  air,  will  produce  similar  10- 
sults.— Professor  Mopes. 


A  8hort  Chapter  on  Bread-Making;. 

At  no  period  of  our  civil  history  has  so  much  at- 
tention been  directed  to  the  best  means  of  sustaining 
life,  as  at  the  present.  The  partial  failure  of  the 
cereal  aod  root  crops  in  Europe,  together  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  (heir  already  crowded  population, 
has  led  the  chemist,  the  political  economist,  and  the 
philanthropist  to  a  clearer  and  more  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  life-sustaining  properties  of  the  various 
articles  commonly  used  as  food. 

The  term  "  bread"  in  the  broadest  sense,  can  be 
applied  to  the  main  staple,  in  the  support  and  nour- 
ishment of  man ;  whether  it  be  the  •*  potatoes  and 
point"  of  the  Irishman ;  the  ostrich,  the  puanacho, 
or  the  wild  bull  of  the  Buenos  Ayrcan  Guacho  ;  the 
blubber  of  the  Greenlander  ;  the  cassava,  banana,  or 
sugar-cane  of  the  West  India  negro  ;  the  hump 
steak  of  the  prairie  hunter;  the  rice  of  the  glutton- 
ous Siamese,  the  contents  of  the  ample  wallet  well 
filled  with  dates  of  the  Timbucto  merchant,  and  the 
rich  white  bread  of  the  American  table, — all  are  lo 
different  individuals  but  so  many  different  forms  of 
»  daily  bread." 

The  French  chemists  have,  by  the  most  patient 
series  of  analyses,  fixed  the  utmost  alimentary  limits 
of  almost  every  article  used  as  diet.  Wheat,  above 
all  other  things,  stands  pre-eminent  as  an  article  of 
food.  With  us,  as  a  nation,  it  forms  a  moat  impor- 
tant part  of  life's  comfort.  The  question  before  me 
now  is  aa  to  the  best  way  of  deriving  the  entire  nutri- 
tions substance  of  wheat  when  presented  in  the  form 
of  baked  bread.  Thai  we  fail  in  gaining  the  object 
by  the  use  of  fermenlatives,  such  as  yeast,  leaven, 
dee.,  can  easily  be  shown.  The  intelligent  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  fermentation  cannot  take  place 
in  any  substance  that  does  not  contain  sugar  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  proportion  that  sugar  predomi- 
nates will  be  the  activity  of  the  fermentation.  In 
other  words,  the  actvity  of  the  fermentation  depends 
upon  the  atrength  or  ability  of  the  yeast  or  leaven  to 
change  or  convert  into  carbonic  acid  gas  the  saccha- 
rine contained  in  the  wheat.  Experiments  in  this  re- 
spect onable  me  to  speak  knowingly.  The  quantity 
of  nutritious  matter  destroyed  ie  getting  what  our 
wives  call  a  "  light  raise,"  is  as  eight  to  one  hun- 
dred ;  or.  out  of  every  ono  hundred  pounds  of  flour, 
we  destroy  eight,  while  the  balance  is  largely  injured 
by  the  process. 

Nor  is  the  practice  of  raising  bread  by  the  use  of 
Balaeratus  any  better ;  indeed,  it  is  infinitely  worse. 
Why  are  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  of 
the  American  people  afflicted  with  poor  teeth  f  Sole- 
ly from  the  use  of  salcratus,  not  •«  aweet"  things,  aa 
many  suppose.  I  am  confident  that  the  love  of  gain 
ought  to  lead  us  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  first  in- 
gredient, while  the  love  of  health,  aod  above  all,  a 
good  set  of  teeth,  should  induce  us  to  abstain  fiom 
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A  tweeter  and  belter  kiod  of  bread  can  be  made  by 
following  the  reeipe  given  below.  One  trial,  I  am 
satisfied,  will  convince  any  one. 

Three  caps  of  floor  ; 

Two  te&spoonfuls  of  cream  of  larUr  ; 

One  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  diaaolved  in 
hot  water ; 

A  little  salt,  and  a  small  piece  of  hotter  or  lard. 

Mix  with  sweet  milk,  roll  out  and  bake  them  quick* 
]y.  Add  a  little  sugar,  and  it  makes  a  very  nioe, 
healthy  cake  for  children.  The  same  proportions 
may  be  carried  out  to  make  a  large  batch  of  bread. 

By  placing  the  bread,  when  taken  from  the  oven, 
in  a  current  of  sweet,  fresh  air,  it  soon  recovers  the 
oxygen  that  was  expelled  from  it  while  it  was  in  the 
oven.  No  bread  should  ever  be  eaten  while  it  is  hot. 
It  is  not  fit  (or  the  stomach,  and  will  certainly  pro- 
duce derangement,— such  as  flatulence,  acidity,  bil 
iousness,  die.  It  is  a  want  of  economy  to  use  warm 
bread.  Many  persons  will  eat  three  or  four  warm 
biscuits,  while  seldom  they  eat  more  than  two  when 
they  are  cold  ;  and  yet  the  two  cold  biscuits  contain 
more  nourishment  than  the  four  warm  ones. —  Valley 
Farmer. 


New  Intentions.  A  Horse  Rake,  which  adapts 
itself  to  uneven  surfaces,  by  Calvin  Delano,  E.  Liver* 
more,  Me.  It  was  used  last  year  by  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  who  certify  its  success. 

A  machine  to  form  gaiters,  flee.,  without  scams, 
and  producing  most  perfect  fits,  with  any  of  the  ma- 
terials in  common  use.  "  It  will  reduce  patent  leath- 
boots  to  one-third  their  usual  cost." 


Good  Cows. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  cows  which  re- 
ceived the  premiums  at  the  late  show  of  tho  Worces- 
ter County  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  showed  the 
following  results : — 

Joseph  A.  Run's  cow,  which  took  tho  first  pre- 
mium, wss  said  to  have  been  a  Devon,  five  years  old  ; 
calved  tho  26lh  of  April.  From  June  10th  to  20th, 
her  milk  produced  20|  pounds  of  butter  ;  from  Sep- 
tember 10th  to.  20th,  15!  pounds  of  butter.  Feed, 
pasture. 

Samuel  H.  Flaog's  cow,  which  took  the  second 
premium,  was  of  "  native"  breed.  Calved  May  15. 
From  June  10th  to  20th  averaged  sixteen  quails  of 
milk  per  day,  which  yielded  22}  pounds  of  butter ; 
(torn  September  10th  to  20lh,  eleven  quarts  per  day, 
which  gave  14!  pounds  of  butter.  Feed,  pasture 
only,  in  June  ;  in  September,  hay  at  night,  (pasture 
being  dried  up)  with  two  quarts  wheat  meal  per  day. 

S.  B.  Watson's  cow,  which  took  the  third  pre- 
mium, calved  on  the  21st  of  March.  From  June  10th 
to  30ib,  made  22  pounds  of  butter ;  from  September 
10th  to  20tb,  15  pounds  of  butter  ;  from  April  22d  to 
September  23d,  195  pounds  of  butter.  Kept  with 
other  cows  in  pastors,  with  no  other  feed.  Neither 
breed  nor  age  mentioned. 

Siuok  CaaPENTta's  cow,  which  received  the  4th 
ptemiuro,  was  half  Holderness,  half  "  native. "  Four 


years  old.  Calved  in  April  last.  From  June  10th  to 
20th,  made  16ft  pounds  of  butter:  from  September 
10th  to  90tb,  14|  pounds. 

The  Society  required  that  a  statement  should  be 
made  of  the  weight  of  butter  produced  in  ten  days 
from  June  10th  to  20th,  and  in  ten  days  Irom  Septem- 
ber 10th  to  20th. 


Potato  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors :— -In  your  correspondent  Mr.  Ma 
comber  s  excellent  article,  No.  5,  on  the  culture  of 
the  potato,  1  find  much  call  for  self  gratulstion  ;  his 
views  exactly  coincide  with  my  own,  and  I  feel  proud 
of  the  relationship.  Will  you  permit  me  to  record  two 
instances  of  the  importance  of  allowing  the  crop  to 
take  care  for  itself,  after  it  has  been  carefully  planted 
and  hoed  for, 

I  once  had  the  charge  of  an  estate,  on  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  give  the  laborers  a  portion  of  land  to 
cultivste  the  potato  for  their  own  use,  the  owner  fur- 
nishing manure.  Six  of  these  men  planted  together, 
and,  to  induce  one  of  them  to  manage  his  crop  with- 
out moulding  op,  as  well  as  to  plant  more  closely,  I 
gave  him  the  seed  for  planting.  He  faithfully  per- 
formed his  part,  and  after  flat- hoeing  them  twice, 
they  were  left  to  mature.  The  result  was,  he  dug 
his  crop  ten  days  before  his  neighbors,  and  harvested 
nine  bushels  more  in  quantity  ;  the  tubers  being  all 
of  middle  size  and  free  from  buttons. 

On  visiting  a  friend  while  planting  potatoes,  I  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  field  on- 
moulded  up  during  the  period  of  their  growth.  J  was 
afterwards  informed  by  him,  that  he  left  two  acres, 
one  half  the  field,  undisturbed  by  moulding  up,  snd 
this  was  the  result.  He  engaged  a  person  to  dig  the 
crop  when  ripe,  at  a  given  price  per  bushel,  for  the 
whole  field,  he  having  first  worked  half  a  day  on  the 
moulded  up  pan  of  the  field,  to  ascertain  the  pries  at 
which  he  could  affotd  to  perform  the  labor ;  but  when 
he  had  reached  the  part  which  had  been  left  unmoold- 
ed.  he  came  to  his  employer  and  said,  he  could  affurd 
to  take  op  the  remainder  at  a  less  pnoe,  as  there  was 
about  adouble  crop.  This  may ,1  tbink.be  denominated 
proof  postive.  I  have  this  day  planted  a  patch  of  po- 
tatoes, fourteen  inches  between  the  rows,  and  nine 
inches  between  the  sets  in  the  rows  ;  what  will  be  the 
result  of  such  clore  planting  ?         Eugene  Hill. 

Milton.  [Boston  Cultivator. 

DiPFcatNT  Ciops  in  Alternate  Rows.  J.  D. 
Chaoscv,  of  Wiekford,  R.  1.,  made  an  experiment 
last  year  in  relation  to  the  coltvation  of  onion  x  nd 
carrots  in  alternate  rows.  The  result  was,  that  a 
piece  planted  with  onions,  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
produced  507  bushels  per  acre  ;  nod  the  piece  plsnted 
with  carrots  and  oniuns  in  alternate  rows,  at  the  same 
distances  as  on  the  other  lot,  gave  S80  bushels  of  on- 
ions, and  7744  bushels  of  carrots  per  acre.  The  val- 
ue of  the  crop  on  the  first  mentioned  lot,  was  *202 
AO  ;  manure  and  expense  of  cultivation,  $03  10; 
giving  a  nett  profit  of  $  100  70  per  acre.    The  piece 
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pen  so  of  cultiTatiun,  $  117  59  ;  leavinp  a  nett  profit 
of  $  189  91.  Part  of  the  onions  were  sold  at  fifty 
eems,  and  the  remainder  at  forty  cents  per  bushel. — 
The  carrots  sold  mostly  in  the  field,  at  twenty  cents 
per  bushel.  The  ad  vantage  of  cultivating  the  carrots 
and  onions  together,  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
more  ready  admission  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  onions 
are  sown  six  weeks  before  the  carrots,  and  they  ma- 
ture and  are  taken  off  before  the  carrots  shade  the 
ground— the  latter  making  their  greatest  growth  in 
the  last  hslf  of 


It  seems  not  to  be 
▼ery  material  whether  evergreen  trees  are  transplant- 
ed in  April,  May,  or  June.  They  may  be  made  to 
live  in  either  of  these  months  when  they  are  properly 
taken  up  and  set ;  as  it  is  all  important  to  take  op  a 
aod  with  the  tree,  it  may  be  as  well  to  transplant  this 
kind  early  in  the  season  before  plowing  commences. 

It  is  uot  necessary  to  take  up  a  long  root  with  a  fir, 
a  hemlock,  or  a  pine  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  take  up  a  sod  with  the  roots. 

The  bark  that  covers  the  roots  of  pines  and  other 
evergreens  is  very  thin  and  lender,  and  when  the  trees 
are  pulled  up  and  set,  as  we  set  apple  trees,  the  baik 
comes  off  and  not  one  tree  in  fifty  survives.  Long 
roots  are  not  needed,  and  the  trees  may  be  taken  up 
by  coiling  around  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from 
the  trunk  when  that  is  not  more  than  five  feet  in 
height. — Scientific  American. 

To  pre  vlnt  a  Bruise  prom  bkcomino  Discolored. 
Blood  can  be  prevented  from  settling  in  a  bruise,  by 
applying  to  the  place,  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  very  warm 
water,  acd  renewing  it  until  the  pain  ceases.  The 
moisture  aod  heat  liquify  the  blood,  and  send  it  back 
to  the  proper  channels,  which  by  neglect,  or  the  use 
of  cold  applications,  would  be  coagulated,  and  fixed 
in  green  and  black  blotches  directly  under  the  skin. 
— American  Agriculturist. 

Important  Discovmy.  Dr.  Lorry  man,  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  has  invenied  a  process  by  which  butter 
may  be  packed  and  kept  for  any  necessary  length  of 
time  in  any  climate,  and  under  any  circumstances,  in 
a  state  perfectly  sweet,  without  salt  or  any  other 
chemical  agent.  Butter  prepared  in  this  way  has 
been  kept  for  two  years,  apparently  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  when  taken  from  iho  churn.  Means  have  been  ta- 
ken to  secure  a  patent  for  the  machine.  It  is  simple 
in  its  construction  and  operation,  and  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  principle  hitherto  ankoown  to  butter  mak- 
Louie  Organ. 
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True  Riches.  The  true  wealth  of  community  is 
its  labor— its  productive  labor.  A  man  is  not  the 
richei  for  houses,  which  be  cannot  occupy — lands 
which  he  cannot  use — money  that  he  cannot  spend. 
He  might  own  a  continent  in  the  moon,  but  what 
would  that  avail  him.  He  might  die  of  starvation  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  of  England,  or  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  riches  of  the  mines  of  Peru. 
Labor  is  the  great  source  and  instrument  of 


We  are  under  obligations  to  our  brethren  of  the 
Vermont  Press  for  the  earnest  recommendation  which 
they  have  so  generally  given  to  this  paper. 

IE?  New  subscribers  can  be  supplied  with  the  first 
number  of  this  volume  :  and  a  few  copies  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  are  still  unsold. 


The  Markets. 

BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Thnndsr,  May  24. 

At  Market— 670  Beef  Cattle,  15  yoke  Working 
Oxen,  40  Cows  and  Calves,  600  Sheep  and  Lambs, 
1175  Swine. 

Prices—  Beef  Cattle—  Piices  have  declined,  and  we 
reduce  our  quotations — Extra  $7  a  7  95 ;  first  qual- 
ity, $  6  50  a  6  75 ;  second,  $  6  a  6  95  ;  third,  $  5  a 
5  75. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  at  $72,78,  85,90,  100, 
and  115. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $  17,  19,  23,  26,  30,  35, 
42  and  51. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Lamha  from  $  9  to  3  75 ;  Weth- 
ers, from  2  50  to  $  5,  and  a  lol  at  $  6  25. 

Swine— Small  lots  to  peddle  4|c  foi  Sows,  and  54e ' 
for  Barrows ;  old  Barrows,  lie.    At  retail,  from  5 
to  6J. 

Boston,  Mat  94.  Wool.  There  have  been  some 
sales  of  the  various  descriptions  of  American  Wool 
during  the  past  week,  generally  in  small  quantities. 
Manufacturers  will  not  purchase  largely  till  afior  the 
new  clip  comes  to  market. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed,  lb.  42  a  46 
American  full  blood,  **  37   a  40 

do       |  "  35   a  37 

do       4  «  32   a  35 

do       i  and  com.  "  28    a  30 

Smyrna,  washed,  M  16    a  22 

do         onwashed-,  "  8   a  14 

Bengasi,  do  «  7   a  9 

Buenos  Avres,  "  8   a  20 

Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb,  "  38  a  40 
Super      do.       do.     do.       11  33    a  35 

No.  1      do.       do.     do.       "  29   a  31 

2  do.       do.     do.       14  23   a  25 

3  do.       do.     do.       "  15   a  16 


Boston,  May  2C. 

Flour.    Michigan,  $4  87  a  5    Genesee,  S*5  12  a  5  25.  

Ohio  Round  Hoop,  $5.   Corn  Meal.  S3  12. 

(in. ms.   Yellow  Corn,  60  a  61c.  White  do,56c.  North- 
ern Oats,  40c.   Eastern  do.,  381.   Northern  Rye,  65e. 
Plaster,  ground,  casks  500  pounds,  1  38 

barrel  320     "  1 00 

per  ton,  casks,  5  25 

Lime,  Thomaston,  cask,  80  a  90  cts. 


FAN'Fl  IL 

WHOLESALE. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.       7  a 
Mutton,  1st  qual.    6  a 
2d 

Lamb,  quarter, 
Veal,  lb., 
Pigs,  roasting, 
Chickens,  lb., 
Turkey*, 
Geese,  mongrel,  128  a  1 
Pigeons,  dosen,  1  00  a  0 
Pork,  per  100lbn.6  00  a  6 
Lard,beit,pr.bbL7  00  a  7 

Western,  keg,  7  50  a  8 
Butter,  lump,  lb.   16  a 

do.  firkin,  15  a 
Cheese,  new  milk,  71  a 

do.    four  meal,  5  a 


HALL.  MARKET. 

Eggs,  dos.  00  a  13 

Apples,  barrel,  4  00  a  4  SO 
Beans,  bush.,  1  50  a  1  75 
Peas,  bushel,  0  00  a  0  00 
Potatoes,  barrel, 2  00  a  3  50 
Onions,  btuh.,  00  a  2  00 
Honey  in  comb,     10  a  SO 

SEED—  Rxtaiu 
Clover.North.lb.  13  a  14 
Southern,  8  a  9 

White  Dutch,  20  a  25 
Lucerne,  or  French.  33 
Herdsgrasa,buab.3  25  a  3  50 
Red  Top,  bushel. 
Northern,  1  25  a  0  P0 
Southern,  65 


12 
12 

M 
00 

75 
50 
HO 
20 
20 
8 
0 


65  a  m 

Orchard  Grass,  —  a  2  00 
Fowl  Meadow,  2  50  a  0  00 
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Brans  versus  Bvos.  Capl.  Simon  Parkhurst,  of 
Royalton,  cbanoed  to  drop  some  beans  in  a  biU  of  ce- 
cumbers,  and  the  «ioe-plauts  in  the  hill  with  the 
beane  were  unmolested  by  the  bogs,  while  the  others 
were  destroyed.  Ha  ia  satisfied,  by  the  trial  which 
he  has  made,  that  beans  growing  with  the  vioea  wtll 
keep  off  bugs.  If  ao,  it  ia  easily  done,  and  a  general 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  very  useful. 


The  beet  lop  dressing  for  a  strawberry  bed  is  lurnt 
sods.  Pile  up  the  brush  and  rubbish  you  bare  at 
hand  in  layers  with  the  sod,  and  set  fire  to  the  heap ; 
let  it  smoulder  away  for  several  days,  till  the  wood 
is  pretty  well  burnt  out,  and  the  sods  well  roasted. 
Then  overhaul  the  heap,  chop  and  beat  it  op  fine  with 
the  spade,  and  after  loosening  up  the  soil  in  the  bed, 
give  tbem  a  coat  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  It  will 
give  new  life  to  the  plants,  and  set  them  in  a  way  to 
givo  yon  an  uncommonly  fine  crop. — Horticulturist. 


Mulchino  Fruit  Trees.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Horticulturist  planted  150  trees  in  an  orchard  in 
'  very  good  but  rather  dry  soil.  All  were  planted 
with  equal  care,  but  a  third  of  ibem  were  mulched, 
or  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  planted  covered 
with  6  inches  of  litter.  Those  thus  treated  all  lived  ; 
but  15  of  those  not  mulched  died  in  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  midsummer.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  soil 
was  kept  clean  and  mellow  around  ihetn  ;  which  will 
often  save  the  life  of  trees,  when  they  would  die  of 


Boiling  Potatoes.  The  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  says,  "The  following  method  of  dress- 
ing potatoes  will  be  found  of  great  service  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  the  skins  sre  tough  and  pota- 
toes watery  :  Score  the  skin  of  the  potato  with  a 
knife  lengthways  and  across  quite  round,  and  then 
boil  the  potato  in  plenty  of  water,  with  salt,  with  the 
skin  on.  The  skin  readily  cracks  where  it  is  scored, 
and  lets  out  the  moisture,  which  otherwise  renders 
the  potato  soapy  and  wet.  The  improvement  to  bad 
potatoes  by  this  method  of  boiling  is  very  great ;  and 
all  who  have  tried  it  find  a  great  advantage  in  it,  now 
very  difficult  to  be 


To  MAKE  A  StOVC  AS  BRIOHT  AS  A  CoACH-BODY  BY 

two  applications  a  year.  Make  a  weak  alum-wa- 
ter, and  mix  your  44  Britiah  Lurtre"  with  it,  perhaps 
two  tea  spoons  to  a  gill  of  alum-water — let  the  stove 
be  cold,  brush  it  with  the  mixture,  then  take  a  dry 
brush  and  dry  lustre,  and  rub  the  stove  till  it  ia  per- 
fectly dry.  Should  any  part  before  polishing,  become 
ao  dry  as  to  look  grey,  moisten  it  with  a  wet  brush, 


To  remove  Stoppers  prom  Decanters.  With  a 
brush  and  warm  water  and  soap,  clean  around  the 
stopper ;  wipe  dry  and  let  it  grow  cold  ;  take  the  end 
of  the  stopper  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one 
hand,  while,  with  the  other,  you  held  the  neck  of  the 


bottle  over  the  name  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  taut  it 
round  briskly  for  about  a  minute,  or  a  longer  or  short- 
er time  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and 
the  size  of  the  vessel.  The  heat  will  expand  the 
glass  of  the  bottle  before  it  affects  that  of  the  stopper, 
which  will  come  out,  almost,  with  a  touch.  One  that 
has  been  broken  close  off  may  be  removed  in  this  sim- 
ple way. — Am.  Ag. 

Curing  Bacon  Without  Smoke. 
To  make  the  best  bacon  (at  yout  hogs  early,  and 
fat  them  well,  liy  fatteniug  early  you  make  a  great 
in  food,  and  well-fattened  oork  makes  belter 
than  "  lean"  pork.  Then  kill  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  allow,  and  salt  as  soon  as  the  animal 
heat  is  gone,  with  plenty  of  the  purest  salt  and  about 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
pork. 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  salted  to  your  taste,  which 
will  generally  be  in  about  five  weeks,  take  it  oot,  and 
if  it  has  been  covered  with  brine,  let  it  drain  a  little- 
Then  take  good  black  pepper,  finely  ground,  and  dust 
on  the  flesh  side  and  on  the  hock  end  as  much  as  wilt 
■tick;  then  bang  it  op  in  a  good,  clean,  dry,  airy 
place  ;  if  all  this  ia  done  as  it  should  be  (it  ought  to 
be  done  now)  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  with 
it,  for  by  fly  time  in  the  spring  your  bacon  is  so  well 
cured  or  dried  on  tho  outside  that  flies  or  bugs  will 
nor  disturb  it. 

Curing  bacon  is  a  little  like  the  Irishman's  mode  of 
making  punch.  He  said  "  put  is  the  sugar,  then  fill 
up  with  whiskey,  and  every  drop  of  water  you  pot  in 
after  that  spoils  the  punch."  Just  so  with  curing  ba- 
eon;  after  following  the  directions  given  above,  every 
"  drop"  of  smoke  you  put  about  it  apoila"  the  ba- 
con. D.  S. 

[  Louisville  Journal. 

To  increase  the  fire  under  boiling  water  is 
ful— as  the  additional  heat  does  no  more  tha 
the  evaporation. 

A  man  in  New  York  advertises  a  new  washing 
machine  by  tho  captivating  title  of  "  The  Ladies  De- 
light." 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

First  School  Lew  of  Vermont 

Pasted  22A  October,  1782. 

An  Act  tor  appointing  and  supporting  School*  for 
*  tH?  doe  encouragement  of  learning,  and  the  better 
regulation  and  ordering- of  Schools. 
1.  Be  it  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  Slate  of  Ver- 
mont, in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  same,  that  each  town  in  this  State,  which 
cannot  conveniently  be  accommodated  by  one  school, 
shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  impowered  in 
any  legal  town  meeting  by  such  ways  and  means  as 
they  shall  devise,  to  divide  into  so  many  districts  as 
they  shall  find  convenient,  and  the  same  to  alter  from 
time  to  time.  And  each  town  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
meet  person  within  each  district,  to  continoe  until 
others  shall  be  chosen,  who  together  with  the  Select- 
of  the  town,  shall  be  Trustees  of  schools  in  such 
And  such  Trustee*,  or  the  major  pan  of  l hem, 
and  their  successors,  shall  have  power  and  they  are 
hereby  anthoiized  and  impowered  to  lease  such  lands, 
and  real  estate.and  loan  suoh  monies,  as  door  shall  ap- 
pertain to  such  schools  aa  are,  or  shall  be  given  forth* 
use  aforesaid  ;  and  to  commence  any  soil  or  suits  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  recovery  and  obtaining  of  such 
landj,  mimics,  and  other  estates,  and  to  take  leasee, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  to  themselves  and  their 
successor*,  lor  the  use  of  such  schools,  and  to  sue  and 
recover  thereon.  And  the  Trustees ahall  annually  pay 
OTer  the  money  arising  from  the  lease  of  such  bonds 
•/id  other  real  estate,  and  th*  loan  of  suck  monies,  to 
•*  committee  of  each  district  respectively,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  lists.     And  all  such  lands, 
leases  and  other  securities  shall,  by  said  Trust***,  be- 
Ifdged  with  the  town  Clerk  of  the  town,  who  is  di- 
rected and  required  to  keep  an  account  theicof,  and 
hold  the  aame  under  the  direction  of  said  Trustees, 
foe  the  purpose  aforesaid  ;  and  such  Trustees  shall 
reader  an  account  of  their  doings  in  respect  to  suoh 
•beir  trust,  to  the  town  by  whom  they  were  appointed, 
*hen  thereunto  required.    Ar.d  the  iuhaoitanls  with- 
in, the  several  districts,  are  impowered  from  timo  to 
time,  to  meet  to  transact  lb*  business  oi  their  respec- 
»we  dutricu,  to  choose,.*  Moderator,  District  Clerk, 
^-Collector  of  rates,  and  a  commit  lee  of  one  or  more 
P«r«*ns  to  take  catc  of  the  prudential  affair*  of  Hi*  dis- 


trict  lor  which  they  are  chosen.    And  the  committees 
shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  impowered, 
in  their  several  districts,  to  raise  one  half  the  money 
that  shall  be  necessary  for  buildiog  and  repairing  a 
School  house,  and  supporting  a  school  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  by  s  rate  on  the  list  of  tho  polls  and 
rateable  estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  district*. 
And  the  several  districts  are  further  impowered,  at 
any  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose,  to  raise  the 
other  half  of  the  roouey  for  the  purposes  atoresaid, 
either  by  a  tax  on  the  list  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts, 
or  by  subscription  in  proportion  to  the  uumber  of 
children  any  person  shall  send  or  subscribe  to  send  to 
such  district  school.   And  in  every  of  the  above  ea- 
ses, tho  committees  shall  make  the  whole  into  a  rate 
bill,  by  a  just  estimation  in  money,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  such  vote  or  tubscription 
as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  the  same  shall  not  be  paid  by  tho 
time  appointed,  they  shall  deliver  such  bill  to  their 
respective  collectors,  wiih  a  wariant  to  collect  the 
same,  signed  by  some  Councillor  or  Justice  of  Peace  ; 
and  such  collectors  shall  have  thc.samq  power  on  col- 
lecting district  taxes,  as  the  collectors  of  town  rates  i 
and  shall  be  accountable  to  their  respective  commit- 
tees for  the  sum  due  oo  such  bill.    And  the  district 
committees  shall  severally  have  the  same  powers 
with  respect  to  laods  or  any  other  interest  or  estate, 
given,  granted,  or  in  any  wise  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  schools  in  their  respective  districts  as  are  irttrrhv 
Acl  given  to  trustees  of  town  schools  and  shall  be  in 
like  manner  accountable  to  their  several  districts. 

And  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts,  in  their  re* 
specttvo  Counties,  *b*U  have  power  10  appoint  Tree-' 
tees  of  Counly  schools ;  who  shall  have  the  same  pow- 
er* in  all  matters  relating  to  their  trast,  aa  Trustees 
of  Town  schools  ;  and  shall  he  in  like  manner  ac 
countable  to  the  Judges  by  whom  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed.  And  said  Judges,  culling  to-their 
assistance  the  Justices  of  the  Peace*  in  tberr  oevseel' 
counties  shall  havo  power  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  same, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  County  School-house  in 
each  county  ;  to  be  collected  by  a  warrant  from  the 
County  Treasure c,  in  the  same  manner  as  State- 
taxes  are. 

2.  And  be  it  further- enacted  by  the  authority afore- 
said,  thai  all  Trustees  and  Comtmiiees  of  schools  shall 

and  to  sell  and  altenate  euch  Land,  and  Estate,  «o  be* 
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thorn  purchased,  for  the  use  of  their  several  Schools, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Judgea.Town  or  District  by 
•  wbeoi  they  were  appointed.  And  if  any  Trustee  or 
Committee  man  shall  embezzle,  misapply  or  conceal 
any  Money  or  £«tate  belonging  to  any  town,  eoaoty 
or  district  for  the  DOS  of  Schools  as  aforesaid 
be  liable  to  be  removed,  and  to  be  sued  in 
of  account  by  an  Agent  or  A  genu  for  that  purpose 
appointed  by  the  Town,  Jodges  of  County  Court,  or 
Dietriet  by  whom  each  Trustee  or  Committee  man 
was  appointed.  And  if  it  shall  be  found  on  trial  ihat 
such  Trustee  or  Coinmittee  man  has  embezxJeJ,  mis- 
applied or  concealed  any  Money  or  other  Estate,  aa 
aforesaid,  Judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  him  or 
them  for  double  the  sum  so  embezzled,  misapplied  or 
concealed  ;  and  such  action  prosecuted  by  order  of  the 
Jodges  of  the  County  Court  shell  he  prosecuted  and 
determined  before  the  Superior  Court  in  their  proper 
Connties. 

Provided  aluxxyt  that  this  set  shall  not  extend  to 
any  Estate  formerly  granted  by  sny  person  for  the 
Benefit  of  sny  particular  School  or  Schools  ;  nor  to 
grants  of  sny  Interest  formerly  made  by  any  person 
or  psrtieulsr  town  for  the  use  of  Schools  or  for  the 
use  of  soy  particular  School  wherein  the  Grantor 
hath  committed  the  trust  thereof  to  sny  particular 
person  or  persons  with  psrtieulsr  Directions  for  s 
conttnusl  succession  in  such  trust.  Any  thing  con- 
tained io  this  Act  to  the 


First  Vcrmont  School  Law.  We  sre  indebted 
to  Hcnrt  Stkvcns,  Esq.,  of  Bsroet,  for  a  copy  of 
the  First  School  Law  of  Vermont,  which  we  publish 
in  this  number.  Let  it  be  resd,  and  let  us  aim  to  se- 
cure the  results  so  distinctly  before  the  minds  of  oor 
education  for  all  the  children  of 


That  moon  good  has  already  been  accomplished 
under  ita  operation  is  obvious,  in  the  better  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers,  in  their  efforts  for  self  improvement 


number  of  enmm odious  and  comfortable  school  houses, 
sod  in  the  general  interest  which  has  been  awakened 
in  relation  to  the  subject  on  the  pert  of  the  people. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  sge  is  progress,  sod  no  noe  who 
bee  sny  regard  tor  the  good  of  society,  can  contem- 
plate the  great  evils  sod  deficiencies  which  sre  still 

of  s  right  education  of  our  youth,  end  yet 
regard  with  indifference,  the  rapid  march  of  improve- 
ment in  almost  every  other  enterprise,  while  this  no- 


a  comparatively  tardy  pace.  What  then  can  be  done 
to  give  more  life  and  energy  to  the  system,  to  wake 
op  the  whole  of  our  community  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  thorough  education, 
and  to  enliat  the  act  ire  efibru  of  all  classes,  soperin- 
mees  sod  teachers,  parenla  and  chil- 


great  work  of  properly  educating  the  generation  which 
will  soon  occupy  our  places ! 

Perhsps  there  is  no  community  on  earth  wbieh  dis- 
plays more  energy  of  character,  combined  with  cor* 
rectness  of  moral  principle,  than  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  successful  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
bss  been  developed  in  that  State,  the  etsple  produc- 
tions of  which  it  has  been  aarcaslically  said  are  gran- 
ite and  ice,  clearly  exhibits  the  value  of  edoeatioa, 
through  the  aid  of  which  e  people  may  surmount  all 
natural  obstacles  to  success  and  nobly  triumph  over 
every  discouragement.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
hsve  discovered  the  true  element  of  success,  the  only 
ears  foundation  of  social  and  individual  prosperity  ; 
and  no  pains  or  expense  is  spared  in  the  educalion  of 
their  children.  On  a  territory  not  so  large  ss  Ver- 
mont they  have  three  colleges  richly  endowed,  two 
normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers  of 
common  schools,  numerous  academies  and  literary 
institutions  of  a  high  order,  and  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  common  school  instruction  in  the  world. — 
School  bouses  are  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
plans,  often  at  an  expense  of  95,000,  $  10,000  or 
$90,000,  and  the  highest  officers  of  the  State  con- 
sider themselves  honored  by  taking  a  part  in 
aes  designed  to  promote  the 
popular  education. 

The  wealth  that  is  flowing  ioto  Massachusetts,  io 
in  s  greet  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  wholesome 
instruction  which  the  community  have  enjoyed  in  ear- 
ly life,  sod  her  powerful  influence  in  the  Union  rests 
on  the  same  foundation.  Ample  has  been  the  com- 
peusatioo  therefor  which  she  hss  received  for  hoc 
munificent  outlay  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  deep  icier  est  which  hss  been  enlisted  on  the 
pert  of  the  people  of  that  State  in  this  important  oe- 

of  Hon.  Hosack  Mann,  late  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  haa  received  s  salary  of  $  1,000 
from  the  Stale,  and  it  is  believed,  sboot  the  ssms 

him  to  devote  hia  lime  and  powerful  talenta  wholly  to 
the  cause.  He  bee  traversed  the  Stste,  and  lectured 
in  every  village,  awakening  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  putting  in 
operation  all  those  plans  wt 
provemeot  of  the  schools. 

By  review  tog  whet  1 
plisbed  in  s  sister  State  and  the  means  by  which  it 
haa  been  effected,  we  may  learn  what  is  needed  in 
our  own  State.  If  our  legislature  would  make  s 
more  liberal  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  8tare 
Superintendent,  so  thst  he  could  be  enabled  to  vkdt 
every  county  and  hold  public  meetings  in  sll  the  prin- 
cipal villages  ;  and  also  an  appropriation  for  sostatn- 
ing  Teachers'  Institutes  for  e  few  weeks  is  each 
county,  we  might  expect  to  see  new  vigor  infused  in- 
to the  system,  snd  s  deeper  interest  awakened 
throughout  our  community. 

By  fixing  the  salary  of  our  State  Superintendent  at 
$  200,  provision  was  made  only  for  his  giving  a  gen- 
eral and  uniform  direction  to  the  system  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  give  any  conaiderablo 
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portion  of  bis  time  to  this  object,  for  a  compensation 
so  meagre.  Hie  services,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ex- 
pected, have  been  invaluable,  and  the  three  able  Re- 
ports which  he  has  presented,  embrace  a  great  amount 
of  valuable  information  in  regard  to  our  schools,  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement;  and  altogether 
exhibit  the  most  research  acd  labor  of  any  documents 
which  have  coma  from  the  press  in  Vermont.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  no  man  however  talented ,  can  accom- 
plish so  much  by  devoting  only  a  small  portion  of  hie 
lime  to  any  enterprise,  aa  he  can  by  giving  to  it  hia 
whole  lime  and  energies  ;  and  this  office,  above  all 
others  in  the  State,  opens  a  field  for  the  useful  and 
honorable  exercise  of  the  moat  elevated  talents.  It  is 
of  very  great  importance  thai  the  Stale  Superintend- 
ent should  be  able  to  visit  all  the  Counties  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  holding  consultation  with  the  the  Town  and 
County  Superintendents,  and  enlisting  more  active 
and  judicious  effort  on  tbeir  part.  By  a  mutual  com- 
munication of  information  and  opinions,  each  would 
become  more  interested  in  their  work,  and  belter 
qualified  for  their  respective  duties. 

By  holding  meetings,  also,  and  making  public  com- 
mnnioatiooa  to  the  people,  concerning  the  evils  which 
are  found  to  exist  in  relation  to  the  echoole,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  the  community  will  be  awaken- 
ed to  tbe  exercise  of  a  deeper  interest,  and  to  coop- 
erate more  efficiently  in  efforts  for  their  improvement. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  salary  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent should  be  placed  high  enough  to  command 
the  entire  services  of  our  most  able  men.  Massachu- 
setts is  testing  the  advantage  of  the  principle  There 
ia  that  giveih  and  yei  receivetb."  Vermont  may  suf- 
fer from  practicing  on  the  opposite  principle,  "  There 
ia  that  wiihholdeih  mora  than  ia  meet,  and  it  teedeth 
to  poverty." 

The  poverty  of  Vermont  wiQ  preclude  the  expec- 
tation of  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  at 
present ;  but  ss  a  substitute.  Teachers'  Institutes  may 
be  held  in  the  several  Cog o ties  with  manifest  advan- 
tage. Many  counties  have  tested  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  them ;  but  they  have  been  gen- 
erally sustained  at  tbe  private  expense  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. Tbe  public  bave  time  enjoyed  tbe  advanta- 
ges of  them,  while  the  tax  for  their  support  has  fal- 
len on  a  few.  If,  however,  the  principle  asserted  in 
a  recent  political  convention  is  correct,  "  That  tbe  ed- 
ucation of  the  children  of  the  State  ia  a  matter  of  pub- 
lie  concern,  which  the  Slate  onght  to  care  for,  and 
the  property  of  tbe  State  lo  pay  for,"— a  principle 
which  will  probably  be  admitted  by  «&*  parties  to  be 
correct,  it  would  seem  proper  that  a  liberal  appropri- 
ation should  be  made  for  this  object.  A  som  soffi- 
eieot  10  sustain  aa  Institute  a  few  weeks  in  each  coon- 
ty,  would  amount  to  only  a  trifling  tax,  while  a  large 
number  of  teachers  would  be  qualified  to  labor  in  their 
schools  wiih  far  more  profit  and  advantage  to  their 
puptle,  and  the  community  would  derive  a  benefit 
much  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  expense. 

J.  P.  F. 


Ixntcniox.  Thus  he  dallied  with  hia  thoughts, 
and  with  all  things,  and  wanted  bis  strength  on  tri- 


fles ;  like  tbe  lasy  sea,  that  plays  with  the  pebbles  on 
ita  beach,  but  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wind  might 
lift  great  navies  on  its  outslreched  palms,  and  toes 
them  into  the  air  as  playthings. 

Sukmbu  Schools.  Mr.  Tufta,  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Windham  County,  concludes 
some  notes  of  visits  to  schools  wiih  the  following  re- 
marks 

"  In  visiting  the  summer  Schools  I  observe  1st,  that 
the  black-board  ia  used  too  little— 3d,  that  the  small 
scholars  bave  too  few  general  exercises,  to  amuce, 
arouse,  and  interest  them— 3d,  that  many  teachers 
know  no  other  way  than  to  hear  tbe  scholars  all  read 
mechanically  twice  each  day,  aaking  no  questions  out 
of  tbe  book,  and  4th,  that  the  first  claaa  of  teachers 
accomplish  more  than  four  times  as  much  in  advanc- 
ing their  pupils,  as  one  called  a  common  teacher,  and 
5th,  that  there  is  only  now  and  then  an  individual 
who  appreciates  the  difference  between  a  firtt-rate, 
and  on  ordinary  school.  Female  teachers  in  the 
County  deserve  much  credit  for  the  pains  they  have 
taken  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  for  their 
indefatigable  and  exhausting  labors  iu  the  school 
room,  for  which  they  receive  little  money,  and  often 
no  tkankt,  many  of  them  sacrificing  tbeit  health  if 
not  tbeir  lives,  in  the  laborious  work  of  inclrueifog 
<»•  young/*  , 

Manic  of  Inaects. 

A  sound  like  the  humming  of  bees  is  often  heard 
in  lonely  rural  retreats,  among  mossy  dells  and  leafy 
solitudes  ;  the  poet  heard  this  music  of  the  groves 
as  he  penned  the  following  couplet : 

•<  Not  andetightfu!  is  tbe  eesseless  hum, 
To  him  who,  musing,  walk-  at  noon.'* 
Sounds  like  the  humming  of  bees  are  frequnently 
heard,  though  not  a  single  insect  is  to  be  seen.  The 
existence  of  these  diminutive  crestures,— who  only 
appear  in  the  evening, — is  said  to  terminate  before 
the  dawn  of  day  ;  though  abort,  it  is  a  life  of  inces- 
sant pleasure.  By  naturalists  they  are  now  classed 
as  coral  flies,  who  congregate  in  millions,  ss  Gardner 
supposes,  for  the  pleasures  of  mufic  snd  the  dame. 

Jt  ie  relaied  of  Beethoven  that  those  imitative 
sounds  in  his  celebrated  Pastoral  Sinfony  were 
caught  from  nature ;  that  he  employed  the  violin,  to 
that  extraordinary  composition,  to  represent  the  soft, 
fluttering  stir  of  the  insects,— the  hum  io  a  noon- 
tide warmth  of  a  summer's  day.  fie  used  to  ait 
upon  a  stile  in  the  environs  of  Vienna,  a  lovely,  se- 
questered spot,  and  listen  to  the  ceaseless  sound  of 
unnumbered  winged  insects  dancing  in  the  air. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  Terpander  waa  playing 
upon  the  lyre,  at  the  Olympic  games,  snd  had  enrap- 
tured his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  ofemltusissm, 
a  airing  of  hia  lyre  broke,  and  a  grasshopper  imme- 
diately perched  on  the  bridge,  and  by  Ua  voice  sup- 
plied  the  loss  of  ihe  airing,  and  saved  the  fame  of  the 
musician. 

The  Athenians  kept  those  delicate  creatures  ia 
capes  for  the  aake  of  their  song,  and  railed  them  tbo 
nightingales  of  the  nymphs.  As  ia  the  esse  of  birds, 
the  males  only  sing.      .      ,  .  ,       K  , . 
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For  the  School  Journal . 

Errors  in  Pronunciation.  -  No.  3. 
The  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, though  apparently  complicated,  are,  in  reality, 
exceedingly  simple  to  natives.  The  only  difficulty 
lies  in  the  great  number  of  exceptions.  And,  as  the 
exceptions  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  except  in  familiar 
words,  they  cause  no  embarrassment  but  to  foreigners. 
As  I  do  not  know  any  book  in  which  these  rules  are 
formally  stated,  I  will  here  present  a  few  of  them, 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  noticing  some  exceptions  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  common  school,  and  even  of 
some  of  the  higher  seminaries,  are  apt  to  blunder,  in 
reading  exercises. 

1.  When  an  accented  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel,  it 
takes  the  long  sound,  as  in  ba  by,  Pe  ter,  fi' 
lotion,  bu1x>,  by. 

2.  When  the  accented  syllable  ends  in  a 
the  vowel  takes  the  short  sound,  as  io  bah'ble,  beg'- 
gar,  bil'low,  bot'tom,  but'ter,  by 'law. 

3.  An  e  mule  after  the  consonant  restores  the  long 
sound,  as  fat,  fate  ;  din,  dine ;-  rot,  rote  ;  but,  mute. 
When  the  vowel  is  an  e,  however,  the  long  sound  is 
restored  by  placing  the  two  es  together  before  the 
consonant,  as  in  green,  deed. 

4.  In  unaccented  syllables,  the  sound  of  all  the 
vowels  is  almost  exactly  alike,  and  is  called  their  ob- 
scure  or  indistinct  sound.  Inattention  or  ignorance 
of  this  rule  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  bad  reading. 
The  words  chlorine,  fragile,  docile,  fertUe,  granite, 
Laura,  soda,  era,  sofa,  comma,  vista ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  similar  terras,  are  very  generally  mispro- 
nounced for  this  reason. 

The  following  words  exhibit  the  obscure  sounds  of 
the  vowels  in  their  regular  alphabetic  order:  rival, 
brier,  ability,  confess,  sulphur,  martyr.  The  words 
marine,  caprice,  bombasine,  routine,  are  exceptions 
(o  the  fourth  rule. 

I  conclude  this  number  by  observing,  that  many 
pupils  ate  at  a  loss  to  know  the  proper  sounds  of  y 
and  w,  when  used  as  vowels.  They  ought  to  be  in- 
structed that  the  former  is  always  sounded  like  an  ♦, 
and  the  Utter  like  a  u,  in  similar  situations.  Neither 
lrA  ua«>d  hut  for  final  letters,  thoucli  sometimes  re- 
tained  in  compounds,  as  joy,  joyful ;  sorrow,  sorrow- 

•W*  i*t«  •       im*  I  '«■'*  .»  ^* 

Pitufori,  June  4,  1849. 

-a-HiU  a  tl  SUM  I  1       1  '    i !if€  *mr*J»wf 

ii«  uj  t>«»  Hints,  Plans  and  Methods.  "**  ehu 
Scholars  in  the  Alphabet  may  be  classified  with 
good  results  as  in  any  other  branch  of  study.  Four, 
five,  or  six,  however,  will  generally  be  found  enough 
for  one  class.  This  class  should  have  its  number  in 
school,  (as  fifth  or  sixth  class)  and  should  be  called 
to  read  with  as  much  regularity  and  as  much  ceremo- 
ny as  sny  other. 

Reading  classes  should  generally  be  stationed  as 
far  fr*m  the  teacher  as  possible,  that  the  scholars  may 
ccustomed  to  use  a  lone  of  voice  so  loud  and 
as  to  be  easily  understood  in  any  part  of  the 

Scholars  should  be  accustomed  to  study  their  read- 
ing lessons  as  regularly  and  faithfully  as  any 


The  practice  of  hating  scholars  commit  short  and 
spirited  pieces  for  rehearsal  or  declamation,  will  be 
found  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  in  read- 
ing. 

All  the  scholors  in  school  should  have  some  exer- 
cises in  numbers  or  arithmetic  daily.  The  youngest 
should  learn  to  count,  by  counting  their  fingers,  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  class,  of  panes  in  the  win- 
dow, or  of  balls  on  a  wire  in  the  numetal  frame.  01<l» 
er  ones  should  have  exercises  in  reading  and  writing1 
numbers,  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  divid- 
ing, and  in  reciting  the  different  tables  ;  and  all  who 
are  studying  arithmetic  in  a  book  should  be  classified, 
and  recite  as  regularly  as  in  grammar  or  geography. 

The  several  columns  of  the  multiplication  table 
may,  now  and  then,  be  recited  by  the  class,  or  by  the 
school  in  concert,  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
teacher  may  ask  questions  promiscuously  to  individu- 
als, or  he  may  arrange  those  that  ate  learning  it  as  a 
class,  on  the  floor,  allowing  those  who  answer  correct- 
ly, "  to  go  above  those  who  miss,"  if  he  thinks  prop- 
er. This  exercise  may  be  varied  in  several  ways  ; 
the  scholars  may  be  permitted  to  question  each  other 
in  torn,  or  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  class  may  be  al- 
lowed to  propose  a  qnestion  to  any  in  the  class,  end 
if  the  scholar  fails,  and  the  one  who  proposed  it  an- 
swers correctly,  let  them  change  places  in  the  class. 
These  methods  have  been  found  to  awaken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  exercise.  tve  si  <l 

It  is  well  to  have  scholars  write  on  slates  a  part  of 
the  lime,  instead  of  using  pen  and  paper.  They  may 
imitate  a  copy  written  by  the  teacher  on  the  black* 
board,  or  write  down,  in  their  own  langoagc,  facts  of 
information  communicated  by  the  teacher.      <noi>  ,B' 

When  his  scholars,  having  tried  repeatedly  to  solve 
a  difficult  question  iu  arithmetic,  call  npon  him  for 
assistance,  a  teacher  of  our  acquaintance  used  to  say 
to  them  pleasantly,  "  Have  you  tried  it  faithfully  V* 
"  Have  you  gone  just  as  far  as  you  can'"     •*  Have 
you  come  to  a  full  stop  V*  «•  Well,  do  you  not  know 
what  the  spoiling  book  directs  you  to  do  when  you 
come  to  a  full  stop?    So  sif.    "  Why  count  six  and 
go  on."   This,  or  some  other  pleasant  remark,  would 
generally  so  change  the  current  of  the  scholar's' 
thoughts,  relieve  his  weakness  or  quicken  his  percep-' 
tions,  that  he  would  bo  able  to  discover  his  mistake, 
and  surmount  the  difficulty  without  assistance.—  Ohio' 
School  Journal. 

?  or.*  twi  »i*  >  ot  lajjOo  state  **dl  saiow  ,ai*  'tif.i  »»> 

A  Goon  Example-    Mr.  C.  T.  A  Word,  of  Wilv 
miugton,  Vu,  writes, — "  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  Is 
think  this  town,  for  this  year,  will  besr  s  favorable 
comparison  with  other  towns,  as  a  reading  communi- 
ty, all  things  being  taken  into  consideration.  Ws>; 
take,  at  the  present  time,  83  copies  of  The  Cultivator, . 
between  40  and  50  of  the  School  Journal  and  Yet-, 
mont  Agriculturist,  about  19  of  the  Boston  Cullivs-.^ 
tor,  6  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  1  of  the  Geo- 
esee  Farmer ;  these  being  about  one-half  of  the  reg- 
ular newspapers  taken  io  the  place.    The  town  em- 
braces a  section  of  country  six  miles  square,  lying  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  con- 
taining one  of  the  highest  peaks  within  the  borders  of 
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the  Slate.  The  surface  is  generally  xough  aod  un- 
even, and  a  large  portion  of  it  yet  remains  covered 
with  timber.  The  inhabitants,  about  1200  in  number, 
are  mostly  engaged  in  that  part  of  agriculture  which 
consists  in  the  raising  of  neat  stock,  aod  the  manu- 
facture of  butler  and  cheese,  lo  which  is  added,  in 
the  spring  season,  the  making  of  maple  sugar."— 
Cultivator. 

.  • .  I-  •    •  

Common  School  System  in  Maine. 

The  fiieods  of  the  common  school  education  had 
for  several  years  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  public  more  fully  to  that  cause. 
Advocates  for  improvement  in  schools  had  arisen  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  Governor  had 
strongly  commended  the  subject  to  tho  attention  of 
the  Legislature.  Conventions  had  been  held,  and  the 
legislature  had  been  memorialized  in  behalf  of  the 
cause.  After  several  years'  effort,  tho  movement 
was  at  length  organized  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
establishing  a  Board  of  Education.  This  act  became 
a  law  July  27th,  184G.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
Hoard ,  its  Secretary,  assisted  by  the  concurring  sym- 
pathy and  aid  of  the  State  authorities,  the  free  pub- 
lic schools  have  secured  the  aitention  and  enlisted 
the  interest  of  tho  people  in  every  section  ol  the 
State,  and  thus  far  the  expectations  of  the  sanguine 
friends  of  education  have  been  realized.  Let  us  ex- 
this  Board  and  the  mode  of  its  action. 


OBJECT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  is  not  to  tako  the  schools  from  the  hands  of 
the  districts,  the  school  agents,  or  the  superintending 
school  committee.  Neither  is  the  Board  vested  with 
any  control  whatever  over  the  schools.  These  are 
left  in  all  respects  in  the  same  legal  situation  which 
they  occupied  previous  to  its  establishment.  The 
power  of  the  Board  is  simply  moral  and  advisory.— 
Its  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  best  methods  of  con- 
ducting schools ;  to  ex  am  me  the  condition  of  those  in 
operation  thooghout  tho  State,  and  deliberate  upon 
the  proper  mode  of  improving  them ;  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subjects  of  school  houses,  text  book*, 
school  libraries  and  apparatus,  qualifications  ol  teach- 
ers, intellectual  and  moral  training,  aod  the  promutioti 
of  education  in  thp  new  settlements.  On  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  Board  is  required  to  make  to  tho 
Governor  an  annual  report,  presenting  facts  and  of- 
fering suggestions  for  the  information  aud  advice  of 
the  authorities  and  the  people  of  the  State.  This  or- 
ganization was  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  an  addi- 
tional spring  inserted  into  tho  machinery  of  education, 
by  which  a  new  power  should  be  supplied,  aod  a 
greater  impulse  communicated  to  the  whole  system  of 
public  schools. 

STRUCTURE  AND  PROPOSED  ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Education  eooaiata  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, one  for  each  of  the  thirteen  counties  of  the 
State.  These  are  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  su- 
|>erintending  school  committee*  of  the  several  towns 
,of  the  different  counties,  assembled  in  conventional 
the  shire  towns.  The  members  of  the  Board  thus 
•lected  arc  required  to  meet  annually  in  the  month  ol 


essary,  at  Augusta,  the  capitol  of  the  State,  for 
tual  counsel  and  deliberation.    The  individual  mem- 
bers are  to  take  in  charge  the  interest  of  the  cause 
in  their  own  counties.    Their  compensation  is  simply 
sufficient  to  pay  their  necessary  expenses  ;  no  remu 
neratwn  being  made  for  time  or  services  rendered. 

The  Board  is  required,  each  year  at  its  annual 
meeting,  to  elect  a  Secretary,  who  is  to  constitute 
its  chief  executive  officer.  It  is  made  hie  duty  to 
carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  plans  which 
the  Board  may  adopt ;  to  attend  the  convention  of 
superintending  school  committees  held  in  the  several 

Mnntioa    «  nnn  A  tl  m      ■  t>  .'<      t  _     n  ,\r\  Ci        n*tll«     _l  jl  nm.  t 1 1  i  ji. 

counties  annually,  anu   10   comer  wun  cnninimer*, 

teachers  and  citizens  generally  on  the  interest  of  ed- 
ucation. He  renders  to  tho  Hoard  an  annual  report, 
setting  forth  his  proceedings  and  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  during  the  year.  His  sala- 
ry (if  recollection  serves)  is  $  1,000  per  annum — a 
sum  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  and  re- 
ward the  arduous  lsbors  of  that  officer. 

The  Board  h  so  constructed  ss  to  be  in  communi- 
cation, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  State  government, 
and,  on  the  other,  with  the  officers  of  schools  and  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  State  at  large.  At  its  an- 
nual meeting  it  is  to  go  into  consultation  upon  the 
condition  of  the  schools  generally,  as  the  facts  per- 
taining to  them  ore  brought  in  and  presented  by  the 
individual  members  and  the  Secretary.  These  facts 
with  appropriate  suggestions,  first  communicated  to 
the  governor,  are  to  be  trausrnilted  to  the  legislature 
for  its  information.  By  the  latter,  they  are  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  over  the  State.  From 
the  annual  meeting  the  members  of  the  Board  are  to 
return  to  their  several  counties  and  meet  their  con- 
stituents, the  school  committees  of  the  towns  assem- 
bled in  connty  conventions.  To  these  they  are  to 
submit  the  views  and  action  of  the  Board,  and  make 
report  of  their  own  doings,  when  a  new  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  lakes  phee.  From  the  coun- 
ty conventions  the  committees  return  to  the  several 
towns,  informed  and  prepared  to  distribute  the  view* 
and  communicate  the  impulses  of  the  central  Board 
over  every  part  of  the  State. 

It  may  be  as  appropriate  to  state  here  as  elsewhere', 
that  in  accordance  with  the  tecomraendations  of  the 
Board,  the  Legislature  made  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  teachers'  Institutes  throughout 
the  State.  An  annual  appropriation  of  §8000  waa 
made  to  each  of  tho  thirteen  counties  for*  this  purpose. 
These  institutes  are  placed,  each  under  the  charge 
and  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Board  for  the 
county  in  which  it  is  held ;  and  thus  connecting 
links  are  established  over  die  State  between  tho  mem- 
bers of  tho  board  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools.— 
Cong.  Journal 


Care  of  Idle  Boys.  It  is  slated  that  the  consta- 
bles of  Saco,  Maine,  have  been  ordered  to  arrest  all 
idle  boys  who  may  be  found  in  the  streets,  during  or- 
dinary school  hours,  and  carry  tbem  to  soch  a  place 
as  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  may  direct. 
It  would  be  well  if  such  a  praoticc  were  enforced  in 
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American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  ten  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tote  of  Instruction  i*  to  be  held  at  Montpelier.— 
The  follow  tog  remarks  opon  its  object,  its  labors,  and 
iia  spirit,  are  from  a  statement  made  by  tbe  President, 
Mr.  Georoe  B.  Emerson,  at  the  laat  annual  meet- 
iog:- 

Eighleen  years  ago,  a  few  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  education  met  together  in  Boston  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  »t lengthen  and  advance  the 
esoae  to  which  they  were  interested  and  engaged. 
After  several  meetings,  they  agreed  to  extend  their 
invitations  to  all,  ic  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  Massachusetts,  who  should  feel  inelined  to  meet 
with  them.  The  invitations  wen  widely  circulated  ; 
and,  in  August  of  1830,  several  hundred  persons, 
most  of  them  teachers,  assembled  in  Boaton  from  at 
least  eleven  different  Slates,  and  formed  this  Jneli- 
tote. 

The  leading  object  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  ia  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion, by  diffusing  useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  it.— 
Tbe  members  met  originally,  and  they  have  continu- 
ed to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  character 
of  instruction,  of  widening  its  sphere,  snd  of  perfect- 
ing its  methods ;  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  teach- 
er, by  making  him  feel  how  high  and  noble  ia  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  bow  extensive  and 
thorough  must  be  his  preparation,  snd  how  entire  bis 
devotion ;  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  apparent 
to  our  fellow-citizens  the  absolute  importance  of 
education  in  the  existence  and  conttuoance  ol  our  free 
institution*,  and  lo  the  sdvancement  nf  our  race ;  and 
ibence  the  duty  of  improving  our  schools,  especially 
our  Common  Schools.  They  have  met,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  meet,  to  compare  observations  and  opinions, 
and  to  contribute  the  experience  of  each  to  a  common 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  ail.  In  abort,  they  meet  to 
quicken  to  a  warmer  glow  the  fire  in  their  own  breast, 
and  to  kindle  it  aa  far  as  poaaible  in  the  breaal  of 

The  Institute  has  continued  to  meet  annually  until 
this  day,  holding  a  session  of  three  or  four  daya,  and 
hearing  from  twelve  to  seventeen  lectures, each  year, 
it  has  enlisted  in  its  service  many  of  tbe  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  friends  of  education  ;  and,  at  its 
annual  meetings,  it  hss  had  lectures,  reports,  and  dis- 
cussions upon  most  of  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
■practical  teacher,  and  to  the  community  as  acted  on 
by  him.  Many  of  these  reports  and  lectures,  deliver- 
ed by  men  eminent  in  their  respective  professions,  and 
by  skilful  teachers,  upon  subjects  with  whiel.  they 
worn  most  familiar,  are  published,  and  form  n  body  of 
science,  thought,  snd  practical  wisdom,  unsurpassed, 
we  think,  by  any  series  of  works  in  the  langusge  on 
the  subject  of  ed  neat  ton.* 

From  these  lectures,  from  the  discussions  which 
have  annually  taken  place,  from  the  free  interchange 
pf  opinion,  snd  from  the  acquaintance  we  have  formed 

•  Tbe  meeting  at  B*ngor  was  the  nineteenth,  and  tbe  vol- 
ume containing  iha  lsetura  Settrtrefl  there  talk,  nineteenth 
of  the  series. 


with  each  other's  feelings  and  character,  we  think  we 
have  derived  substantial  benefits.  We  think  we  have 
been  getting  higher  views,  and  deeper  and  more  esrn- 
est  convictions,  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  tbe 
teacher 'a  work,  of  the  objects  at  which  he  should  aim, 
and  the  motives  by  which  he  should  be  influenced.— 
We  wish  to  extend  these  benefits  to  others. 

Thus  you  see  what  we  have  been  doing,  and  what 
we  mean  to  continue  to  do.  Most  of  us  who  bare 
come  to  represent  the  American  Institute  are  practi- 
cal teachers,  who  have  given  and  are  giving  our  lives 
to  the  work  of  instruction.    We  are  all  deeply  and 

of  education.  We  have  a  strong  fellow-feelrng  with 
teachers,  and  we  ask  them  to  come  snd  take  counsel 
together  with  os. 

Many  of  ua  are,  and  most  of  us  have  been,  teachers 
in  tbe  Common  Schools.  These  invaluable  inatitu- 
tiona  are  the  objects  of  our  apecial  intereat.  These 
we  seek  to  elevate, — we  pray  that  we  may  aee  eleva- 
ted. Aa  brotheis,  sympathizing  with  those  who  are 
teaching  in  them,  and  with  those  whose  children  arc 
taught  in  them,— aa  patriota,  as  Chi  is  t  tana,  aa  men, 
we  long  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools  ;  where 
only  are  the  great  maaaea  of  our  fellow  citizens  edu- 
cated, and  where  if  they  are  not  well  educated,  most 
of  them  are  never  to  be  well  educated  stall,  any* 
where.  These  schools,  tbe  Common  Schools,  we 
seek  to  do  something  to  make  what  they  should  be. 

We  are  here  as  citizens  to  assist  in  building  up 
schools,  because  we  believe  that  a  good  school  is  s 
temple  of  liberty  ;  that  education  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant pillar  in  the  fabric  of  a  free  atate  ;  that,  in  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  in  a  moral  sense,  it  is  only  the  truth, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  can  make  men 
free.  We  may  not  present  to  yon  msny  strikingly 
new  troths ;  yet  we  do  not  despair  of  even  saying 
some  things  which  are  new.  Devoted,  as  many  of 
ns  are,  life  and  heart,  wholly  to  the  teacher's  work, 
we  humbly  believe  that  we  do  sometimes  discover 
something  new  ;  new  methods,  new  modes  of  influ- 
encing the  conduct,  new  modes  of  presenting  truth, 
snd  new  modes  of  acting  on  the  mind  of  a  child.  We 
nt  least  perceive  new  relations  between  things  old  and 
familiar,  and  a  new  value  in  things  known  and  des- 
pised. Walking,  aa  we  often  do,  on  the  shores  of 
tbe  vast  ocean  of  infinite  troth,  we  sometimes  pick  up 
s  atone  more  beautiful  and  preciooa  than  we  have 
seen  before  ;  and  we  feel  that  we  are  revived  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  air  that  breathes  from  that  ocean  to- 
wards which  we  are  looking. 

But,  if  we  cannot  often  offer  yon  a  new  truth,  wn 
can  at  least  invite  you  to  look  with  ns  at  some  truths 
thst  are  old.  We  believe,  and  we  are  here  because 
we  believe,  that  tbe  moat  precious  thing  under  heav- 
en . — if,  indeed,  it  i«  to  be  considered  uuder  heaven, — 
ia  a  highly  endowed  and  highly  educated  human  soul ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  soul  mv$4  be  eduoittd ;  that  tbe 
completely  uneducated  soul  is  brutish,  aud  little  bet- 
than  the  life  of  a  beast ;  nnd  be  therefore  who  aids 
another  in  his  education,  in  the  awakening  and  devel- 

gilt  that  one  human  being  can  offer  to  another.  Souls 
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of  llie  highest  endowments,  of  boundless  capacities, 
we  believe  to  bo  embodied,  by  the  hand  of  the  Infinite 
Father,  along  these  plains,  through  these  woods,  on 
these  bill*,  by  these  shores, — to  be  gathered  in  these 
i,  at  profusely  as  in  any,  even  the  roost 
I  spot  on  earth.  We  wish  yoa  to  learn,  with 
•a,  bow  to  value  them,  bow  to  edoeate  them,  how  to 
tender  their  minds — to  ose  the  noble  language  of 'the 
first  President  of  this  society—"  the  fittest  possible 
instruments  for  discovering,  applying,  and  obeying 
the  laws  under  which  God  has  placed  the  universe." 
This  we  believe  to  be  the  great  object  of  the  science 
of  education.  We  believe,  and  we  are  here,  again  I 
say,  because  we  believe,  in  the  almost  boundless  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher, — the  right-minded,  right-heart- 
ed, and  rightly- in  formed  teacher,— in  moulding  ihin 
priceless  sou),  in  forming  it  to  this  great  end.  But  to 
do  this, — to  do  it  well,  to  do  it  aa  it  should  be  done, 
indeed,  to  do  it  at  all, — the  teacher  must  become 
right-minded  and  right-hearted  himself;  thai  is,  be 
must  have  bis  intellectual  and  bis  moral  nature  rightly 
and  highly  educated. 

Come,  tben,  teachers,  and  endeavor  to  lean  with 
us,  bow  to  educate  ourselves  that  we  may  help  to  edu- 
cate God's  children  to  understand  his  laws,  and  be 
the  ministers  of  His  will ;  to  discover,  apply,  and  obey 
the  laws  under  which  He  has  placed  his  universe. — 
Let  us  endeavor  to  learn  to  fill  ourselves  with  knowl- 
edge, tbst  we  may  be  able  to  dispel  ignorance ;  to 
understand  the  lews  of  mind,  that  we  may  act  upon 
tho  mind  ;  to  apprehend  aright  the  truths  of  science, 
that  we  may  present  them  aright  to  the  ardent  and 
inquiring  mind  of  the  child  ;  to  study  his  moral  ns* 
ture,  and  train  our  own,  that  we  may  overcome  hjs 
rising,  angry,  and  fierce  passions  by  our  gentleness 
snd  kindness  ;  prevent  fan  falsehood  by  our  truthful- 
ness; overcome  his  stubbornness  by  our  patient  for- 
bearance ;  his  distrust  by  our  confidence  ;  his  fear  and 
his  enmity  by  ear  love ;  in  one  word,— bis  evil  by 
our  abundant  good. 

The  world  rings  with  the  harsh  and  horrid  sounds 
of  war.    Let  ua  dn  what  we  can  to  raise  up  a 
ration  of  lovers  of  peace,  by  filling  souls  with 
in  the  spirit  of  Him  whose 
the  spirit  of  the  God  of  peace 

The  happiness  of  thousands  of  homes  is  sacrificed 
to  the  demon  of  intemperance  and  inordinate  desires. 
Let  oa  learn  and  let  us  teach  to  be  temperate  in  all 
things.  Let  us  show,  by  precept,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  by  our  example,  the  great  lesson  of  self- 
control ;  that  be  tbst  roleth  hie  own  spirit  is  greater 
than  he  that  taketh  a  ehy. 

The  fair  face  of  Gods  beautiful  earth  is  deformed 
by  ibe  fierce  struggles  that  are  going  on  upon  its  sur- 
face for  power  and  wealth  ;  each  one,  among  millions, 
clutching  ravenously,  and  holding  desperately,  what- 
ever he  ean  reach.    Let  us  do  what  we  can,— we 

with  every  one  of  those  placed  within  oor 
to  supplant  or  prevent  the  growth  of  these  selfish 
passion*,  by  awakening  the  soul  to  the  love  of  tho 
Xra*  *»d  the  beautiful  in  the  creation  ;  to  a  perception 
ef  the  loveliness  of  charily,  and  the  greatness  of  hu- 


mility and  self  denial;  by  endeavoring  to  substitute 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  for  that  of  com  petition ;  the 
ambition  of  helping  one  another  for  the  emulatioa  ol 
surpassing  one  another. 

We  have  some  here,  tben,  because  we  think  this 
work  of  education  is  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  in 
which  and  we  have  come  to  ask 

you  to  aid  oa  in  it,  to  listen  to  oor  lectures,  to  abate 
in  oor  discussions,  to  add  your  experience  to  ours,  to 
correct  us  if  you  think  na  wrong,  to  help  ua  if  you 
find  us  right. 


School  Rooms.  Some  recommend  that  the 
of  school  rooms  should  be  neatly  teAiM- washed.  Cer- 
tainly— all  but  the  lohtie.  Some  color  should  be  ad- 
ded, for  the  sake  ef  the  eyes,— s  light  blue,  for  tn- 


1.  Never  handle  a  book  with  dirty 
9.  Noser  wet  your  fingers  to  turn  over  the ! 

5.  Never  put  a  book  to  your  mouth. 
4.  Never  let  the  corners  get  bruised. 

6.  Never  make  and  dog's  ear  leaves. 

6.  Never  lay  a  book  down  open,  with  the  back  np. 

7.  Never  lay  it  down  awt  wbcsk,  except  in  some 
said  and  tidy  place. 


Poizlc.  Take  nine  from  aiz,  ten  from  nine,  sad 
fifty  from  forty  ;  and  leave  six  aa  the  amount  of  the 


Alphabets.  The  English  alphabet  contains  28 
letters  ;  the  French  contains  95 ;  the  Hebrew,  Orel- 
dee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  83  each  ;  the  Arabic  28  ; 
the  Persian  91  ;  the  Turkish  22  ;  the  Georgian  36  ; 
the  Coptic  49 ;  the  Muscovite  43 ;  the  Greek  24  ; 
the  Latin  99 ;  the  8elavooic  25 ;  the  Dutch  26 ;  tho 
Spanish  37 ;  the  Italian  90 ;  the  Ethiopian  and  Tar- 
tarian, each  202  ;  the  Indian  of  Bengal  21 ;  the  Bor- 
meee  19;  the  Chinees  have,  properly  speaking,  no 
alphabet,  unless  we  cell  their  whole  language  by  that 
name  : — their  letters  are 
ies,  amounting  to  80,000. 


CoaascT  Sffaximo.  We  advise  all  young  peo- 
ple to  acquire,  in  early  life,  the  habit  of  using  good 
language,  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  to 

and  phrases.  The  longer  they  live,  the  mom  difficult 
the  acquisition  of  ouch  language  will  be ;  and  the  un- 
for*ii fiatto  y ■Celts*'  Osf  tic^lccvc^  education  to 
talk  slang  for  Ufa, 


Two  Cold  Liquids  nun*  a  Hot  Out.  Mix  four 
drachms  of  sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  with  one 
drachm  of  cold  water,  suddenly,  in  a  cup,  and  the 
mixture  will  be  nearly  half  aa  but  again  aa  boiling 
water. 


Wbat  would  be  some  of  the  oonsequenocs  wore  the 

others  happy,  and  you 
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Sketch  of  the  j  r..c*  ed.ngs  Of «  series  of  Teachers' 

b«id  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  in  tha  Spring  of  1849. 

In  a  Circular  iaaued  in  October  last,  Mr.  Ma; hew, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  proposed  to 
hold  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  different  parte 
of  the  Slate,  aa  should  beat  accommodate  the  tokok 


ed  in  the  subject,  by  citizens  residing  ineligible  local- 
ities, to  justify  the  undertaking. 
In  answer  to  this  Circular,  the  Superintendent  re- 
communications  irom  committees  raised  for 


that  purpose,  representing  the  favorable  action  that 
had  been  taken  on  the  subject,  by  tbe  citizens  of  sev- 
eral villages.  Three  localities  were  selected,  and  In- 
alitules  have  been  bold  as  follow*  : 

1.  At  Jonesrille,  Hillsdale  Co.,  commencing  Mon- 
day, the  19th  of  March,  and  continuing  two  weeks. 

2.  At  Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  Co.,  commencing 
Monday,  tbe  3d  of  April,  and  continuing  two  weeks. 
.  3.  At  Pontiac,  Oakland  Co.,  commencing  Monday, 
the  19th  of  April,  and  continuing  two  weeks. 

At  each  of  these  Institute*,  a  course  of  Scientific 
and  Practical  Lectures, — ninety  in  number,  was  giv- 
en by  a  Board  of  Instruction  of  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  Institutes.  This  series  of  Lec- 
tures included  all  the  topics  usually  embraced  in  an 
extended  course  of  Common  School  education.  The 
theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  were  not  overlooked. 
Instructions  in  the  higher  departments  of  so  English 
Education,  were  alto  embraced  in  the  course,  ss  will 
appear  from  the  Catalogue  to  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks.  An  epitome  on  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
Lectures  will  be  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  in  the 
Catalogue.    The  following  gentlemen  compose  the 

M  BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION  : 

Ira  Msyhew,  A.  M.,  Principal  and  Lecturer  on 
Astronomy,  Geography  and  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

A.  8.  Welsh,  A.  B.,  Lecturer  on  English  Philolo- 
gy and  Chemistry. 

Re*.  8.  C.  Hiekok,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Arithme- 
«ic,  Penmanship  and  Vocal  Mode. 

L.  M.  Cutclienn,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

The  Lectures,  where  ihe  sabjeds  would  permit, 
wero  illostrated  by  apparatus  and  appropriate  experi- 
ments. 

■!  Tn  addition  to  the  above,  lectures  were  delivered  as 

ttsHowsS—'  «fa  ,eti 
1  At  AtfN  Arbor,  by  Rev.  A.  Ten  Brook,  A.  M., 
a  Lecture  on  Colleges  in  the  West ;  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Agnew,  A.  M.,  a  Lecture  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Teach- 
er's Profession. 
At  Pontiac,  hf  H.  C.  Knight,  A.  M  ,  a  series  of 

lieotores  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Ethnology  and 

•General  History  ;  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Woodward ,  A. 

•I.,- a  scriea  of  Lectures  on  Galvank  nnd  Voltaic 
Electricity.  • 

.   Thjese,  Institutes  have  been  favoiably  noticed  by  the 
Press,  in  the  Counties  where  they  have  been  held. 
There  were  seventy  Teachers  in  attendance  at 

-SonesvHIe,  from  tight  different  counties  ;  one  hundred 


and  fifteen  at  Ann  Arbor,  from  fourteen  different 
counties  ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  at  Pon- 
tiac, from  ten  different  couuties . — making  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  Teachers  in  attendance,  at  this  Se- 
ries of  Institutes.  • 

The  Citizens  of  places  where  Institutes  were  held, 
to  encourage  a  large  attendance  of  Teachers,  gener- 
ously proposed  to  board  gratuitously,  any  coming 
from  abroad  ;  and  most  nobly  did  they  redeem  their 
pledges.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
efficient  Committees  who  volunteered  their  services  io 
this  enterprise  Some  of  them  oot  only  devoted  their 
time  for  several  days  to  this  subject,  but  assumed 
heavy  pecuniary  responsibility  in  providing  board  at 
public  houses.  As  might  be  expected,  there  were 
many  Teachers  in  attendance  who  would  not  consent 
to  tax  so  largely  the  hospitality  of  citizens,  and  insist- 
ed on  paying  their  own  board. 

In  consequence  of  this  liberality  of  citizens,  tbe 
expense  of  Teachers  in  attendance,  was  re- 
to  tbe  small  sum  of  two  dollars  for  ihe  full 
course  of  instruction  given  at  the  Institutes.  There 
is  probably  no  other  enterprise  in  which  the  same  ex- 
penditure of  money  promises  so  great  usefulness, — 
usefulness  to  teachers  in  attendance,  not  only,  hot  to 
the  communities  that  may  subsequently  enjoy  their 
labors,  as  well  as  to  the  citizens  and  families  where 
Institutes  may  be  held .  Especially  is  this  true  where 
the  services  of  so  competent  a  Board  of  Instruction 
are  enjoyed  ss  Mr.  Mayhew  had  associated  with  tbem 

in  the  late  series  of  Institutes* 

-  c,i  oi  ,  i»iiim  tlit 

*  Citisen*  ware  in  attendance,  lets  or  mora,  during  the 
day  awfion ;  and  generally  eereral  hundred  were  in  attend- 


ance at  the  evening  »e*.«iow<. 
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Old  Epigrams.  , 

TO  A  SPENDTHRIFT  DISINHERITED. 

Hia  whole  estate  thy  father,  by  has  wiMf  •  :««»d 
Left  to  the  poor— thou  has  good  title  still. 

THE  HAPPV  PBYS.O«N0*/fl6l*,'''; 

You  ask  why  Rome  diverts  you  with  his  jokes, 
Yet,  if  he  prints,  is  dull  a»  other  folks ; 
You  wonder  at  it !   This,  sir,  is  the  ease-^-' ^ 

The  jest  is  lost  unless  you  paiut  his  face. ' 

*->i.v}  il  t*<i»  ifL  lw  tflOfi  mi 

ON  A  MiSCJt  AT  SP  BJNO  GAB  DEN.   ,  ^ 

Music  baa  charms  to  soothe  the  ravage  breast*-  *, 
To  calm  the  tyrant  and  relieve  th'  oppreat ;   .  . 
But  Vauxhall's  concert's  more  attractive  pow'^i; 
Uolockd  Sir  Richard's  pocket  at  threescore.  * 
,  0.  strange  effect  of  music  s  matchless  force,  . 
T'  extract  two  shillings  from  a  miser's  purse 

ON  A  OKN  lUMAN  WHO  KXPENDXD  HIS  FORTDS*  »T 

M  <*M|U  <M»  §!■   HORSS-RACING.         *  aHod  ,  J 

mmiUm  |<Jtftt  nm  to  long,  and  ran  scTteM?  1<A  ^ 
No  wonder  he  ran  out  at  last  r  ■  W*w>*'' 
He  ran  in  debt ;  and  then,  to  pa? ,  »d  ' 
distanced  all,  and  ran  away. 

-  WRITTr«)  ON  THE  COLLAR  OF  A  dog,  presets*.* 
MR.  POPE  TO  TBE  PRINCE  OP  WALES.'*""*' 

T  am  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew  ; 
"Ptay  tell  me,  sir,  whoBe  dog  are  youf* 
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Thoughts  for  the  Young. 


r ossein e  loveliness,  its  beautiful  groves,  ru  fra- 
grant flowcri,  the  melting  Tiehaess  of  its  frails,  its 
-Cool  streams  and  limpid  rivers,  tbe  choral  strains  of 
iters,  and  the  softand  balmy  atmos- 


phere, mast  all  have  conspired  to  render  it  a  most  de- 
lightful abodo.   We  wonder  thai  Adam  and  Eve 


froit  alone,  so  thai  we  their  posterity,  could  have  had 
aecess-fo  the-  Garden  also. 

Bat  instead  of  moaming  over  the  loss,  we  may  as 
well  look  around  us,  and  see  whether  there  is  net 
something  yet  left  worth  possessing.    There  is,  after 

all,  much  that  ia  levaly  and  beautiful  in  the  earth, 
notwithstanding  the  dealing  glories  of  Eden  bare  de- 
parted. The  glowing  beauties  of  the  maiden  have 
faded,  but  traeea  of  that. beauty  still  beam  in  tbe  face 
of  the  matron.  That  matt  moat  have  a  morbid  dispo- 
Iritiou,  who  can  look  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
on  a  height  morning  in  spring,  when  vegetation  is 
bursting  ita  fc'.ten  and  unfolding  its  beauties,  when 
the  feathered  tribe  is  filling  the  air  with  rich  melody, 
and  when  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  atmosphere  Is 
courting  into  life  the  buda  and  blossoms  of  a  thousaud 
different  plants,  and  discover  no  beauty,  no  loveliness. 

.  The  mind  endued  with  a  right  spirit  will  perceive 
much  to  admire,  and  will  look  through  all  these  clus- 
tering beauties  of  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  and  dis- 
cover his  handy -work  in  the  development  of  life,  and 

,  all  the  various  arrangements  for  the  growth  and  ma- 
turity of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  tho  perfect  system  and 
order  that  nature  exhibits  in  all  her  works.  She 
seems  like  a  chemist  in  a  vast  laboratory,  nicely  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  out  various  simple  elements,  and 
compounding  litem  in  such  exact  proportions,  as  to 
produce  the  most  beautiful  experiments  in  countless 
numbers.  Man  can  only  faintly  imitate  her,  and 
wholly  fails  in  the  ability  to  give  lbs  life-inspiring 
principle,  which  fills  the  earth  with  joy  and  gladness. 

But  nature,  or  more  properly  nature's  God,  folds  up 
this  principle  in  the  seed,  where  it  may  lay  for  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years,  and  then  place  it  in  ciicum- 
Mances  to  call  it  forth,  and  it  will  readily  answer  to  the 
summons.  In  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  em- 
balmed 3000  years  ago,  was  found  a  small  bulb.  On 
being  placed  in  the  earth  and  exposed  to  moisture,  it 
germinated,  sent  forth  its  leaves  and  produced  a  beau- 
tiful flower.  The  seed  of  other  plants  and  grains 
have  sometimes  been  found  preserved  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  which  would  readily  ger- 
minate when  placed  in  the  ground.  A  chemical  ex- 
amination of  seeds  will  show  thai  they  are  composed 
principally  of  starch,  which  if  kept  dry,  will  undergo 
no  change  in  any  length  of  time  ;  but  if  placed  in  the 
ground  under  circumstances  favorable  for  germina- 
tion, the  atarch  disappears  and  is  replaced,  by  sugar 
and  gum.  .  , 


As  illustrating  the  process  of  germination,  lake  a 
bean,  remove  the  outer  covering  and  the  two  lobes 
will  be  perfectly  insipid  and  amylaceous,  while  be- 
tween them  will  be  found  a  minute  germ,  the  embryo 
of  the  future  plant.  Place  it  in  the  ground  arid  soon 
the  moisture  will  penetrate  the  outer  covering*  the 
lobes  will  swell  and  burst  their  envelope,  the  germ 
will  send  down  a  little  radicle,  and  upward  the  imper- 
fect form  of  leaves.  If  tasted  now  the  lobe  is,  no 
longer. insipid,  but  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  because 
the  starch  is  changed  inlo  sugar  and  gum.  At  the 
same  time,  numerous  vessels  ruo  through  the  lobes 
for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  conveying  these 
principles,  as  generous  nutriment  to  tho  newly  born 
plant,  until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  maturity  to  pro- 
cure other  support  for  its  welfare  from  the  air  and  the 
earth  ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  sugar  and  gum 
entirely  disappears  from  the  lobes ;  they  decay  and 
the  plant  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  leaves  and  the 
root  for  its  future  support. 

The  silent  and  almost  miraculous  process  of  ger- 
mination will  only  take  place  under  certain  conditions, 
io  the  first  place  dark ue&s  is  essential,  and  plants  will 
not  sprout  if  exposed  to  constant  light;  and  jet  no 
sooner  ha<e  the  leaves  appeared  than  light  becomes 
absolutely  essential  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
In  the  second  place,  a  due  temperature  is  essential, 
which  must  always  exceed  32  degrees,  and  never 
exceed  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  also  requires 
a  liberal  supply  of  moisture,  and  perfect  access  of  air ; 
and  all  these  agents,  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  air, 
must  operate  conjointly,  or  at  the  same  time.  Bury 
the  seed  deep  in  the  earth,  and  so  situated  it  will  not 
germinate  nor  decay,  but  remove  il  near  the  surface, 
so  as  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  air,  moisture 
and  heat,  and  it  will  quickly  start  into  life,  and  its 
emerging  plumula  or  leaf,  become  veTdant  under  the 
influence  of  tho  solar  light.  Seeds  of  the  raspberry 
which  have  been  buried  1600  years,  30  feet  deep, 
have  been  known  to  germinate  and  grow. 

flow  mysterious  is  the  agency  of  light,  at  first  serv- 
ing to  keep  lo  keep  the  vital  principle  dormant,  but 
when  it  has  once  burst  into  activity,  becoming  so  es- 
sential to  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  plant.  The 
power  and  goodness  of  Cud  are  magnificently  dis- 
played in  this  element.  As  \vc  lootc  out  on  the  lsiiJ. 
scape,  lighted  up  by  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  and  re- 
lieved by  the  various  shades  of  verdure  ;  as  the  eye 
wanders  over  hill  and  valley,  mountain  and  plain, 
streamlet  and  lake,  or  as  we  gaze  with  admiration  on 
the  blue  vault  above, — the  summer  clouds,  or  the  stu- 
pendous arch  of  varied  light  which  so  frequently  spans 
the  heavens  as  the  rainbow,— how  can  we  refrain 
from  bowing  down  with  grateful  adoration  before  the 
Being,  who  has,  by  the  creation  of  this  one  simple 
element,  contributed  so  wonderfully  to  the  happiness 
of  his  ctcalores,  and  saved  them  from  the  horror  of 
groping  in  perpetual  darkness.  And  how  excellently 
does  tho  divine  goodness  aud  wisdom  shine  out,  in 
constituting  this  light,  of  seven  different  cclors,  as  It 
is  exhibited  in  the  rainbow,  or  separated  by  a  prism. 
Different  objects  absorbing  different  rays,  and  reflect, 
ing  others,  produce  an  endless  diversity  of  shades. 
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and  we  sre  charmed  with  the  varied  and  gorgeous 
hues  of  oreation. 

"  Look  upon  the  rainbow  and  praise  him  that  made 
it ;  very  beautiful  it  ia  in  the  brightneaa  thereof ;  k 

MdthThandiofthe  Moat  High  bended  it." 

Aoasrot,*. 


GooacBiRKtea.  The  Hortieoltoriat  haa  a  good  ar- 
ticle oa  the  gooseberry,  translated  from  the  French. 
In  the  moist  climate  of  England  success  is  a  numeral 
coarse,  la  the  dry  climates  of  France  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  great  rule  is  to  keep  the  roots  cool.— 
For  this  purpose  the  writer  recommends  paring  with 
brick  or  stone.  Tan  bark  will  answer  the  purpose  ; 
or  a  thick  covering  of  leaves,  three  01  fear  laches 
thick,  or  boards,  less  perfectly.  A  Tittle  salt  would 
aid  in  the  preservation  of  coolness  and  moiature. 

The  Horticulturist  commences  a  new  volume  (the 
4th)  with  the  J*ily  number.  It  ie  admirably  sustained. 
Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing,  and  published  by  Luther 
Tucker,  Albsoy,at  three  dollars  a  year. 


The  Color  of  Houses. 

The  interior  of  a  bouse  should  always  be  painted 
of  a  warm,  neotrsJ  tint.  Pure  white  ia  too  cold  and 
cheerless  for  s  dwelling-room,  and  is,  morover,  ao  lie- 
bla  to  stains,  that  its  appearance  of  parity  sad  clesn- 
lioess,  which  is  a  great  recommendation  with  neat 
housekeepers,  very  soon  wears  off. 

The  parity  of  our  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of 
coal  smoke,  adroit  of  houses  being  painted  s  pure 
white  ;  and  where  lead  and  oil  are  alone  used  in  the 
open  air,  the  color  will  grow  whiter  from  exposure; 
but  in  the  interior  of  a  bouse  it  will  become  a  dingy 
yellow,  from  being  deprived  of  light  and  air.  White 
lead  improves  by  ago,  aad  should  not  bo  used  for 
wood  work  unless  at  least  a  year  old  ;  linseed  oil  also 
becomes  purer  and  better  from  age,  and  should  be  at 
least  two  years  manufactured  before  used.  Much 
harm  results  from  the  employment  of  incompetent 
workmen  in  the  painting  of  bouses,  ss  from  their  in- 
experience  in  mixing  paints,  and  their  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad  materials,  the  employ- 
er often  throws  away  bis  money,  and  defaces  ibe  ap- 
pearance of  his  bouse  in  the  attempt  to  beautify  it  by 
a  coat  of  point. 

In  pointing  o  boose  any  light  color,  particalsr  care 
should  be  taken  to  kill  the  knots  io  pine  wood,  ss  it  is 
technically  termed,  or  the  effects  of  the  first  painting 
will  be  greatly  marred.  The  best  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  turpentine  contained  in  pine  knots  ia  by  spread- 
ing upon  them  freshly  slacked  lime,  which  will  ef- 
fectually burn  it  out.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
knots  most  be  covered  with  a  oiling,  composed  of  red 
snd  white  lead  and  glue. 

la  painting  the  outside  of  a  house,  there  should  be 
no  turpentine  mixed  with  the  point,  excepting  in  the 
ease  of  white  paim,  and  then  only  in  the  last  coot; 
not  mora  than  one  pan  turpentine  to  four  parts  oil 
should  be  used,  as  oil  has  a  tendency  to  discolor 
white.  • 


■  1  ■■■ 

White  lead  forms  the  basis  of  all  pigments  for 

posed  of  lampblack  ;  bat  a  new  mineral  subataoce  has 

recently  been  discovered  in  New  Jersey,  which  forms 

aV  ^v^lotlX  t  -ss^tt  \  J^jl       oa^>l(  ^  so         f  Ce)so%       \  o)o9    sTsa?o»2ssV'os^  l^fts)  on£^ 

masphere  ami  water  better  than  any  point  yet  made. 
It  has  already  been  extensively  ased  oa  ships,  and 
will  probably  entirely  displace  every  other  kind  of 
black  paint  before  long.  Mot  much  black  paint  io 
eveT  used  on  bouses,  although  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed for  fences  and  iron  work  ;  and  as  it  is  impor- 
tant to  use  a  materia]  that  will  resist  tbe  action  of  the 
atmosphere  in  ornamental  iron  work,  which  is  so  soon 
destroyed  by  rust,  the  discovery  of  this  new  mineral 
pigment  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  builders.  We 
have  seen  some  specimens  of  this  new  paint  which 
were  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  color  and  hardness 
of  surface.  A  steam  mill  has  been  erected  for  man- 
ufacturing this  article,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
more  definite  information  respecting  it  before  we  coa- 
ulude  our  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

Tbe  colors  and  tints  proper  for  house  painting,  snch 
ao  browns,  drabs,  yellows,  pes -green,  grays,  and  imi- 
tations of  stone  color,  are  msde  by  mixing,  with 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  the  following  colore,  whieh 
should  first  be  finely  ground  in  oil  : 

Drabs— Chrome  yellow,  lampblack,  and  red  ;  or  Ve- 
netian red  and  burnt  umber,  with  white. 

Brown  Stone  color— Spsnish  brown,  chrome  yellow, 
and  lampblack,  with  white. 

Gray  Stone — Lampblack  and  Venetisn  red,  with 
white. 

FtencA  Gray— Indian  red,  Chinese  bloc,  ond  itory 

black,  with  white. 
Sage  color—  Raw  umber,  Prussian  blue,  and  Venetian 

red,  with  white. 
Slate  color — Black  ond  Venetian  red,  with  white. 
Dark  Blue — Prussian  blue  with  while. 
Say  Blue — Ultramarine  or  Prasaiaa  blae,  with  wbita. 
Violet — Vermilion,  blue,  snd  block,  with  white. 
Lilmc — Drop  Mock,  ultramarine,  and  crimson  lake,  or 

ludion  red,  with  white. 
Peach  blossom— Carmine  and  ultramarine,  with  white. 
Rose  color — Crimson  lake  aad  vermilion,  with  white. 
Salmon  color— Chrome  yellow  and  Indian  red  or  buret 

sienna,  with  white. 
Straw  color— Yellow  ochre  and  orange  chrome,  with 

white. 

Buff  color — Venetian  red  and  yellow  ochre,  with 
white. 

Pearl  WU/e— Ultramarine,  erimson  lake,  and  ivory 
block,  with  white. 

French  WAi/e — Indian  red,  ivory  black,  Chineee  blae, 
or  ultramarine,  with  white. 

Fawn  color — Yellow  oere  snd  Spsnish  brown  ;  or  Ve- 
netian red,  blue  snd  umber,  with  white. 

Pea  Grem— Yellow  and  blue ;  or  chrome  green,  with 
•  hite. 

Green — Prussian  blue  snd  chrome  yellow. 

Olive  Green — Chrome  yellow  and  block  ;  or  tow  um- 
ber ond  block. 

Bronze  Green— Black  and  green  ;  or  chrome  yellow 
ond  block 
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Orange— Chrome  yellow  and  vermilion. 
Chocolate—  Spanish  brov/D  and  black ;  or  Veoelian  red 
end  blaek. 

There  tie  various  other  modes  of  producing  the 
above  shades,  but  simplicity  and  economy  are  the  ob- 
jects we  have  in  view.  The  gradation  of  shades  pro- 
duced by  a  varied  portion  of  these  colors  is  almost  in- 
definite. 

Small  quantities  of  the  coloring  matter  ahonld  first 
he  added  to  the  lead,  and  continued  till  the  right  shade 
k  procured.  Enough  should  be  mixed  at  one  time  to 
cover  all  the  woodwork  required  with  one  coat.— 
Ranktt'$  Architect. 


Utility  of  Select  8eed*. 

We  hear  much  at  this  day  of  certain  productions 
depreciating,  or  as  the  phrase  is  "  running  oat." 
This,  however,  would  never  be  the  case,  were  we  to 
adopt  the  philosophy  and  practice  in  reference  to 
them  which  nature  so  obviously  leaches  10  every  re- 
flecting and  observing  mind,  and  which  may  be  con- 
densed into  n  maxim  of  moat  convenient  brevity,  via; 
Propagate  only  from  the  best.  There  can  be  no 
question,  we  apprehend,  that  the  grain  that  ripens 
earliest  is  the  roost  eligible  for  seed,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  eireamaiancea  show  it  to  be  the  most 
mature.  It  is  asserted  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  that 
a  farmer  at  the  North  a  few  years  since,  was  accus- 
tomed to  dispose  annually  of  large  quantities  of  teed 
wheat  and  at  prices  unusually  and  even  extravagant- 
ly high,  aa  his  wheat  was  of  a  very  superior  quality 
—remarkably  heavy  and  productive,  and  by  many 
supposed  to  be  a  new  variety.  It  appeared,  howev- 
er, upon  investigation,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing it  to  that  exalted  degree  of  |*rfoction  which  ren- 
dered it  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all,  simply  by 
following  the  above  practice,  by  reserving  annually 
the  best  and  most  perfectly  developed  portion  of  hb 
crop  for  seed.  Many  of  the  very  excellent  and  high- 
ly productive  varieties  of  eorn  now  cultivated  in  New 
England,  have  attained  their  prevent  excellence  sim- 
ply through  the  same  practice,  aa  have  many  other 
productions,  such  as  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  pomp- 
kins,  squashes,  and  indeed  most  of  the  above-ground 
vegetables  and  esculents  that  grow  in  a  northern  noil. 

We  think  farmers  eannot  accord  too  much  attention 
to  this  subject.  It  is  coofeaaedly  one  of  primary  im- 
portance, especially  to  those  who  cultivate  for  our 
eity  markets,  where  every  production  commands  s 
price  precisely  hi  the  ratio  of  its  excellence.- Set. 


The  Best  Mcthoo  op  Raisino  Peak  Seedlinos. 
Mr.  Robert  Nelson,  an  experienced  gardener  in  New- 
bury  port,  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  pesr 
seedlings,  by  adopting  the  method  of  sowing  his  seeds 
in  the  Fall,  aa  soon  as  gathered,  in  a  garden  bed,  dis- 
tributing them  pretty  thickly.  The  plants  easily 
come  up  in  the  spring,  and  aa  soon  as  they  get  four 
leaves,  he  takes  them  np,  cuts  off  the  tap  root,  and 
transplants  them  into  beds  or  nursery  rows  of  good 
•oil,  where  the  young  plants  will  make  lateral  roots, 
end  start  nicely.  In  cutting  off  the  tap  root  he  takes 
About  s  doxeo  plants  in  his  hand,  and  cms  off  the 


roots  st  once  at  half  length.  By  thua  increasing  the 
number  of  mouth  or  feeders  of  the  plants  they  will 
grow  excellently  well.  The  branching  roots  which 
have  the  whole  summer  before  them,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  stand  the  winter,  even  without  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  next  summer,  the  second,  tbey 
will  be  fit  for  budding. 


To  Desteoy  the  Aphis  on  Rose  Tries  out  or 
Dooas.  In  the  "  Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower 
Garden,"  under  the  article  of  Aphis,  Mrs.  Louden 
advises  to- make  a  decoction  of  quassia,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  chip  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  dip 
lite  infested  branches  of  roses  into  it.  This  cannot 
be  done  on  a  large  scale,  but  I  have  found  the  use  of 
the  decoction  so  valuable  that  k  ought  to  be  more 
generally  known.  My  mode  of  using  it  ia  aa  fol- 
lows :— 

Having  made  in  the  outset  a  small  qusntity  in  the 
sbova  proportions,  snd  tested  it  a*  a  guide  for  my  fu- 
ture use,  I  now  make  from  two  to  three  gallons  at  a 
time  in  a  large  iron  boiler.  Whoa  cold,  on  a  fine 
day  throw  it  on  your  rose  bushes  by  means  of  a  gar- 
den syringe,  taking  care  to  wet  the  under  an  well  aa 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  two  days'  time 
you  will  see  thousands  of  the  insects  adhering  to  the 
leaves,  but  quite  deed.  Then  syringe  the  bushes 
with  plain  water,  using  considerable  force,  to  wash 
off  the  dead  aphides.  You  will  no  doubt  observe  ma- 
ny still  living,  aa  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wet  them 
at  one  operation.  Repeat  the  syringing  with  the  de- 
coction, snd  afterwards  with  the  water.—  The  Rot* 
Garden,  by  Hm.  Paul. 

Mr.  Editor.  Deal  8tr,— The  above  decoction  we 
have  made  nee  of  at  the  rate  of  fonr  ounces  to  Eve 
quarts  of  water,  with  great  success — and  hope  many 
of  your  readers  that  wish  to  preserve  their  roses  from 
destruction,  will  not  fail  to  mske  use  of  so  chesp  snd 
easy  a  remedy.  C. 

Horticultural  Seed  Store,  Boston,  June  1st,  1849. 

Co  who  ahd  Thbesrinq  Wheat.  The  appear- 
ance or  condition,  indicating  the  proper  time  for  cut- 
ting wheat,  depends  on  the  variety.  Thua,  when  the 
grain  of  red  wheat  can  be  squeezed  between  the 
thumb  and  fnger,  without  any  moisture  being  (breed 
from  it,  eutting  may  always  be  Bafely  commenced  ; 
for  h  is  never  better  thsn  when  harvested  in  this  state, 
and  if  ent  later,  the  wheat  ia  seldom  so  good  m  qual- 
ity ;  besides,  serious  losses  are  sometimes  sustained, 
in  consequence  of  high  winds,  when  it  ia  allowed  to 
arrive  at  a  riper  atate.  The  white  varieties  should 
stand  somewhat  longer  than  the  red  before  they  are 
cut. 

With  respect  to  the  color  of  the  straw  as  a  sign  of 
maturity,  experience  hse  shown,  that  if  in  a  healthy 
state,  the  ear  generally  ripens  before  the  straw  ;  the 
yellowness  of  the  chsff  and  upper  parts  oi  the  straw, 
indicates  that  the  crop  is  fit  to  cut ;  and  the  uniform 
yellow  color  of  the  straw  shows  that  the  crop  has  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  and,  if  suffered  to  stand  in  the  field, 
the  kernels  are  liable  in  be  shaken  nut  by  the  wind. 
—Agriculturist.  ' 
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From  Ibe  Semi-Weekly  Eagle. 

The  Improvement  of  Sheep. 

The  farm  en  in  this  Couoiy,  with  few  exceptrona, 
would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  keep  their  sheep  bet- 
ter, both  in  Summer  end     inter.    The  more  com- 
mon price  for  summering  those  that  have  lambs  is  two 
shillings.    If  they  should  pay  three,  end  pat  into  the 
same  pastures  from  one  quarter  to  one  third  less  sheep, 
the  Iambs  would  be  at  least  a  quarter  end  frequently 
a  third  larger  in  the  fall.   They  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  withstand  the  severities  of  winter,  and  will 
fn  the  end  mafce  larger  and  better  w noted  sheep. 
Sneh  lambs  will  cut  at  least  ft  pound  of  wool  a  head 
more  than  those  that  bawe  been  poorly  kept.  There 
le  no  young  animal  that  will  thrive  faster  than  the 
lamb  that  has  feed  nn^milk  owough.    It  is  not  nnfre- 
qoently  the  ease  that  the  Cosset  is  as  heavy  again  at 
a  year  old,  and  shears  twice  as  much  wool  as  the  oth- 
er lambs  in  the  aaaae  Hook.   The  sheep  in  this  coon* 
try  generally  average  from  9*  Ibe.  to  4i  lbs.  per  head, 
when  the  Cossets  from  the  same  flocks  average  from 
3  to  6  ;  this  difference  is  entirely  owing  to  the  keep- 
ing.  Those  sheep  that  are  kept  io  small  flocks 
■run  in  large  peat  ores  grew  much  large 
ly  shear  more.   They  are  consequently  worth  more 
both  fer  mutton  and  wool.   A  variety  of  herbage  is 
necessary  for  the  growth  ol  the  sheep.   This  can  on- 
ly be  obviated  by  n  large  range  of  pasture.  The 
sheep  id  more  nice,  and  partioular  about  its  food  than 
most  other  animals.    When  sheep  are  fed  with  com 
in  troughs,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  speck  of 
dirt  in  one  corner  they  will  leave  all  the  corn  near  it. 
Old  sheep  that  are  healthy  and  in  good  order  in  the 
fall,  will  not  need  any  grain  in  tbo  winter  if  tbey  have 
a  plenty  ot  good  bay  ;  if  the  hay  ia  not  good  they 
ought  to  bo  fed  with  grain  every  day.    In  the  spring 
the  Ewes  abould  be  led  with  grain  two  or  three  weeks 
before  they  lamb.   The  sheep  will  have  more  milk 
and  the  lambs  be  stronger.    The  lambs  should  be  fed 
some  oats  in  the  trough  late  in  the  fall  and  learned  to 
eat  them  before  they  come  to  the  barn,  and  they 
should  then  be  fed  with  them  until  tbey  have  learned 
to  eat  hay,  which  will  generally  be  in  two  or  three 
.weeks.    Then  if  the  hay  ia  good  they  will  not  need 
any  more.    J  believe  (hat  one  peck  of  oats  fed  in  the 
fall  to  lambs  ia  worth  a  bushel  in  the  spring.  Over 
stocking  pastures  with  sheep  will  in  a  very  few  yean 
injure  them.    Feeding  movviitgs  late  in  the  fall  and 
early  in  spring  will  coon  spoil  them  for  hay.    if  the 
farmer  keeps  his  sheep  poor  in  winter  he  will  certain* 
.ly  lose  many  of  them  in  spring,  and  if  he  laises  any 
lambs  it  will  cost  nearly  ae  much  as  tbey  arc  worth 
to  lake  care  of  them.    If  the  sheep  are  strong  and 
healthy  the  lambs  will  be  so,  and  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  ...  , 

Stlecling.  The  ow  ner  of  sheep  should  go  through 
his  flock  at  shearing  lime  and  mark  all  his  thin  and 
short  woolcd  sheep,  whether  coarse  or  fine,  and  turn 
thorn  into  a  good  pasture  by  themsehes,  and  as  soon 
as  they  get  fai  sell  them  to  the  butcher!  There  are 
uo  flocks  in  this  country  so  good  that  no  poor  sheep 
can  „ be  fouud  among  them.  There  is  hul  very  few 
where  a  man  that  is  a  good  judge  of  sheep,  would  not 


find  some  that  are  at  least  medium  quality  ;  and  if 
these  sbeep  be  put  to  fint  rale  buck  the  stock  will  be 
good.  I  have  found  that  my  flock  of  sheep,  all  kept 
alike  varied  in  the  weight  of  their  fleeces  a  pound  of 
wool  per  head.  I  think  if  others  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  weigh  every  fleece  separately  as  I  have  done, 
they  would  find  that  they  would  vary  more  than  mine 
did.  Thin  wooled  sheep  will  not  endure  our  cold 
winters.  Al!  the  coarse  sheep  should  also  be  sold,  as 
they  do  not  yield  so  much  profit  to  the  owner  as  those 
that  are  finer.  If  after  selling  all  the  poor  sheep  he 
finds  his  flock  too  much  reduced,  he  can  purchase  a 
few  of  the  very  best  that  he  can  find,  and  they  will 
soon  increase  so  as  to  become  a  large  flock.  If  the 
farmer  selects  his  sheep  with  care  and  judgmeut,  al* 
ways  breeds  from  a  first  rate  back  and  keeps  them 
well,  he  will  realize  a  good  profit  from  them,  notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  of  wool.  A  Shkpiicrd. 
Windham  Co.,  Vt.,  May  30,  1949. 

,r  ,  .  . 

English  Mode  of  Making  Butter. 

The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the  best  butter 
in  England  is  obtained.  If  you  consider  it  worth  a 
place  in  your  journal,  it  is  at  yuur  service. 

Cbarlcs  Wills,  Veterinary  Surgrou. 

Veterinary  Institution.  New  York,  May  10, 1849. 

The  best  land  far  grazing  is  old  pasture,  as  free 
from  weeds  as  possible,  with  abundance  of  good  water. 
The  cows  should  never  be  fast  driveo,  heated,  nor 
tormented  iu  any  way.  They  should  be  boused  at 
night,  fed  on  green  food,  and  the  pasturage  changed 
when  practicable.  When  going  to  milk,  take  sail* 
pet ru  in  tho  pail,  eue-eiguth  of  an  ounce  to  every 
ci^ht  quarts  of  milk.  -, 

The  dairy  should  be  kept  clean  and  airy,  and  as  near 
the  temperature  of  60°  F.  as  possible,  with  vary  liU 
Ale  light,  and  completely  shaded  from  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer, by  trees  or  otherwise.  Strain  the  milk  inte 
coolers,  sweet  and  dry,  (never  mix  warm  and  cold 
milk),  keep  it  from  two  to  four  days,  then. put  the 
whole  of  the  milk  and  cream  into  a  olean  chum, 
which  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  other,  purpose  but  the 
one  intended.  ,  Boiling  water  is  to  be  added  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  70°.    Care  should  be  taken  not  tp 

continue  cliurniuff  hevoiiil  what  is  absolutely  neres- 
^          ^^*i     j  *^.  ****™  . 

sary.  .  ., , 

After  churning,  put  the  butter  into  two  howls  or 
peas  of  pickle,  made  from  pure  water  and  fine  rock 
salt,  dried  in  a  stove  or  by  the  fire,  as,  common  sail, 
obtained  from  springs,  or  the  ocean,  gives  the  butter 
a  bad  flavor.  U  should  then  be  well  washed,  and  the 
pickle  changed  frequently,  until  all  the  milk  is  ex- 
tracted, woiking  with  the  hand  the  two  parcels  alter- 
nately, until  the  grain  becomes  quite  close  and  firm, 
when  it  is  to  he  cured  with  the  finest  jock  salt  and 
sugar,  io  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  refined  sugar 
to  a  pound  of  salt,  to  be  well  worked  into  the  butler 
with  the  band,  until  all  tho  pickle  is  driven  out.  Tbt 
butter  should  be  finished  the  day,  it  is  churned,  and 
then  packed  as  closely  as  possible  into  a  cask,  if  it  is 
not  intended  (or  immediate  use,  which  should  be  well 
seasoned,  fgr   seme  days  pre viuus^.  with .  strqsg 
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pickle,  frequently  changed.  The  cask  should  be 
strong  and  air-tight,  and  if  not  filled  at  one  churning 
the  butter  should  be  covered  with  pickle  until  the 
next ;  but  no  cask  should  contain  more  than  one 
week's  churning.  If  the  butter  should,  at  any  time, 
appear  pale  in  color  after  the  churning  has  com- 
menced, a  little  grated  carrot  juice  may  be  added, 
which  will  not  injure  either  the  butter  or  milk.— Am. 
Agriculturist. 


On  "Large  and  Small  Potatoes  for  Seed.' 

Mr.  Editor  :  Your  correspondent,  "  Down  East," 
u  hopes  definite  experiments  will  be  made."  He  asks 
to  close,  "  will  the  extra  produce  of  large  potatoes  he 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  diffetenoe  in  the  seed  ?■" 
The  editor  justly  notices  "  a  very  important  subject, 
whioh  is  the  general  effect  on  the  crop,  as  to  improve- 
ment or  degeneracy."  With  thiseapreseed  sidieitutie 
io  view,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have, made  "  definite" 
and  accurate  experiments,  as  I  hope  others  will  do, 
aod  report,  not  from  estimation  and  recollection,  but 
from  weight,  aad  measure  of  seed  and  soil,  as  a,  mat- 
ter of  record,  both  at  planting  and  harvest.  From 
such  documents,  made  year  after  year,  and  also  re- 
specting renewing  from  the  balls,  I  can  give  the  items 
if  called  for  in  future  ;  from  the  results  of  which*  1 
will  now  offer  some  of  my  convictions. 

\.  Large  potatoes  give  more  vigorous  shoots :  both 
top  and  root  are  in  advance  of  small  ones,  aadcootia- 
ue  decidedly  so ;  hence,  for-early  tablo  use*  are  much 
te  be.  preferred. 

By  planting  them  whole  they  aworowded,  and, 
unless  the  soil  is  very  light,  they  cannot  expand ;  and 
if  not  rich,  the  feebler  shoots,  from  the  stem  end  es- 
pecially, will,  for  want  of  nourishment  and  room, 
produce  small  ones. 

3.  Cutting  them  in  halves  gives  more  room,  but 
weak  shoots  with  strong  ones,  (like  a  titraan.  pig  in  a 
liuer)  must  take  what  they  can  get,  which  is  nut  al- 
ways enough  ;  of  course,  inequality  in  sue 

4.  Cut  from  a  large  potato  the  largest  eyes,  and 
plant  three  or  four  in  a  bill,  aod  we  get  more  from 
the  eanae  weight  of  seed  than  in  any  other  way,  of 
large  and  equal  sized  tubera  ;  but  not  as  early  as  when 
the  cnJ*  are  cut  off>  leaving  the  body  to  nourish 
three  or  four  central  eyes. 

5.  Then  is  a  difference  between  a  potato  small  be- 
causoit  was.  from  afeeble  ahoot,  and  on*  small  from 
want  of  room  and  time  to  grow.  The  latter  may  do 
well  for  seed,  but,  having  nearly  as  many  eyes  as  a 
large  one.  but  less  vigorous,  requires  a  light  soil,  that 
is  well  pulverized,  td  expand  in,  and  rich,  to  furnish 
nourishment  for  so  many  shoots.  The  hills  may  bo 
near,  but  ehould  have  only  one  in  each,  and  delicate 
culture. 

6.  By  cutting  off  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the 
stem  end  (the  best  to  eat)  we  hare  the  finest  eyes  to 
plant  in  the  other  end,  which  may  be  cut  again,  if 
large,  and  give  a  crop  nearly  equal  to  the  whole. — 
This  is  economy  and  no  deterioration. 

7.  By  carefully  selecting,  in  the  field,  at_  harvest, 
for  seed,  hills  in  which  all  aro  large  and  fair,  we  are 


sura  of  improving  our  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. And  aa  surely  will  the  crop  degenerate  if  wo 
use  attd'eerl  the  beat,  and  plant  the  refuse. 

8.  When  seed  is  dear,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  ft 
is  still  more  desirable  to  be  particular  and  plant  seed 
that  will  return  the  most  and  the  best. 

*    •  Yours  truly, 

Brsjamw  Wiuard 

Wilbraham,  May,  31,  1849. 


tho  Ploughman. 

On  Breaking'Steers. 

Ma.  Editor, — Dear  Sir  :  Your  paper  I  have  al- 
ways considered  a  valuable  source  of  instruction  in 
matters  relating  to  agriculture,  but  an  article  on 
•*  breaking  steers,"  whioh  appeared  last  week,  I  be* 
Here  editorial,  was,  in  ray  opinion,  somewhat  hetero- 
dox, and  consequently  calculated  to  mislead.  This  is 
my  only  apology  for  troubling  you  with  a  few  lines, 
the  result  of  my  own  experience.  The  oN  practice 
of  first  learning  steers  to  draw,  is  altogether  wrong. 
I  have  known  people  to  yoke  their  steers,  and  put  on 
one  strong  pair  of  Oxen  behind,  and  another  pair  he- 
fore  them,  and  then  go  to  work-the  steers  soon  learn- 
ed to  draw,  but  as  soon  as  tho  forward  pair  is  taken 
off  the  steers  are  entirely  unmanageable,  and  will 
continue  so  tot  months— indeed  they  never  will  haw 
and  gee  ontil  you  put  them  on  the  lead — you  may  as 
well  (earn  a  child  to  walk  by  always  putting  him  be- 
tween two  full  grown  persons,  ant)  neveT  giving  him 
ah  opportunity  to  learn  to  balance  himself. 

An  active  pair  of  steers  may  be  learnt  to  lead  a  team 
without  any  trouble  in  one  half  day.  Take  them, 
when  first  yoked,  into  a  small  yard,  and  with  a  short 
whip,  stiek  close  to  tfum  on  the  near  side,  and  when 
they  come  to  a  corner,  haw  them  round,  and  so  contin- 
ue to  do  until  they,  voluntarily,  keep  close  to  you, 
which'  wilF  generally  take  from  one  to  two  hours  ; 
then  put  them  forward  of  the  old  oxen  and  go  to  work  ; 
but  be  particularly  careful  for  the  first  day  or  two,  to 
keep  so  near  the  steers  that  you  can  reach  them  with' 
your  whip  and  prevent  them  from  forming  the  wicked  ' 
habit  of  gceing  off.  Bv  pursuing  this  course  your 
steers  soon  become  docile  and  you  may  use  ihem  alone 
or  with  other  cattle  as  you  please.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overload  them  at  first.  By  good  keep- 
ing and  kind  treatment  they  soon  become  ambitious, 1 
yet  docile,  and  will  exert  their  full  power  when  occa- 
sion requires.  The  old  adage  that  *'  Steers  soon  learn 
gee  and  go"  but  •*  haw  and  whoa"  are  more  difficult 
lessons,  is  altogether  false.  Haw  and  whoa  are  very 
easily  taught  to  any  active  young  animals,  but  gee  is 
the  more  arduous  lesson  which  should  not  be  attempt- 
ed until  the  others  are  learned  to  perfection. 

Yours  respectfully,  A  Driver. 


Mutt  on.  But  the  farmers  of  New  England,  who 
can  readily  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  will 
find  the  raising  of  fat  mutton  and  ordinary  wool  more 
profitable  than  fine  wool.  The  numerous  large  cities, 
and  the  thousands  of  flourisliiug  towns  and  villages, 
that  are  rapidly  incicasing  or  suddenly  starting  into 
existence,  from  the  enterprise  in  the  three  great 
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branches  of  industry,  agriculture,  manufactures  and 

especially  when  people  learn  its  superiority  to  other 
meats  now  used  to  a  greater  extent;  and  the  numer- 
ous railroad  and  steamboat  communications,  and  the 
use  of  ice,  will  afford  advantages  fur  bringing  fresh 
lamb  or  mutton  from  every  hill  and  dale  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  the  animals  may  be  transported  to  market, 
with  economy,  end  without  injury  from  the  journey. 
There  will  be  a  gradual  change.  The  west  will  pro- 
daoe  fine  wool,  and  the  east  fine  mutton. -TV.  E.  Ft 


AKixof 

Onr  fanners  are  now  laying  down  modi  of  their 
ground  to  glasses.  Clover  and  herds-grass  are,  nine 
times  in  ten,  the  kinds  and  the  only  kinds  sowed, 
whether  for  mowing  or  pasturage.  We  have  ever 
contended  against  this  mode  of  being  coo6oed  to  only 
these  two  species  of  grass  and  have  always  advocat- 
ed mixing  together  more  varieties.  It  ought  to  be 
dooe  in  either  case,  whether  you  wish  to  confine  your 
land  to  mowing  for  the  hay  only,  or  where  you  wish 
to  turn  it  oat  to  pastors.  Each  separate  species  of 
grass  or  plant,  used  for  forage,  has  some  peculiar 
property  or  ingredient  which  is  valuable  in  producitig 
certain  qualities  in  the  beef,  or  milk,  or  butter  or 
cheese  which  is  manufactuted  fiom  it.    The  white 

or  cheesey  matter,  in  the  milk  of  those  oows  that  feed 
upon  it  than  most  other  grasses.  Some  gratsses  give 
flavor  to  the  batter  and  others  give  out  a 
to  the  hay,  which  ia  communicat- 
ed more  or  less  to  the  milk.  The  red-top  and  the  or- 
chard grass  shoold  be  mingled  in  with  herds-grass  and 
red  and  white  clover.  There  is  another  grass  which 
ia  not  very  abundant  with  us,  which  should  be  mors 
cultivated  as  an  ingredient  of  our  pastures  sod  mow- 
ing fields.  It  in  called  the  svoett  scented  vernml  grot*. 
It  is  what  botanists  call  the  Antkoxanlhum  Odor  alum. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  was  introduced  into  this 
eeuntiy,  and  has  become  note  or  lees  scattered  about 
among  our  grasses.  It  ia  very  fragrant,  and  when  a 
little  of  it  is  cut  gives  a  delightful  flavor  to  the  new 
mown  hay.  It  is  an  early  grass.  A  writer  some 
years  since  in  ;he  Farmer's  Cabinet,  speaking  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  grass  about  Philadelphia,  aaya,  Ua 
scent  somewhat  resembles  vanilla.  It  grows  from  a 
foot  to  18  inches  high.  Its  stem  is  very  email  and 
round,  with  a  few  long  and  slender  leaves.  Its  odor, 
said  he,  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  other  grass, 
es  found  in  our  pastures.  When  in  blossom  the  air 
ia  often  'highly  charged  with  its  scent.  As  we  have 
before  said,  it  is  an  early  gram,  and  of  course  ripens 
before  other  grasses,  so  that  it  will  require  but  a  smsll 
portion  to  be  sown  for  the  earlier  supply  of  pasturage, 
while  others  will  come  on  in  succession.  It  accom- 
modates itself  very  well  to  different  soils. 

It  is  fouod  that  batter  made  from  cows  which  graze 
opon  pastures  io  which  this  grass  grows,  has,  io  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  a  pecuhaily  pleasant  flavor, 
and  when  this  grass  declines,  the  flavor  declines.— 
The  grass,  however,  comes  on  again  in  the  fell,  and 


it  makes  valuable  fall  feed,  or  "  afteimarth,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called. 

A  chemical  examination  of  this  species  shows  that 
it  ia  not  so  highly  nutritious  as  some  of  the  other  spe- 
cies. Its  fragrant  properties  consist  ia  its  containing 
benxanic  acid,  s  substance  which  is  well  known  to 
possess  a  peculiarly  aromatic  odor.  It  instated  that 
an  essential  oil  can  be  distilled  from  the  grass,  which 
will  afford  a  pleasant  perfume. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore  that  the  butter  should 
contain  a  portion  of  it,  and  partake  of  its  fragrant 
qualities.  We  know  that  milk  will  contain  tbe  odor- 
iferous  particles  derived  from  tornips,  onions,  garHe, 
Sic  &.c.  Hence  it  is  an  object  to  tbe  farmer  to 
take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  such  facia  and 
mix  Ue  grasses  in  such  a  way  that  be  shall  not  only 
obtain  a  supply  of  tbe  nutritious  matter  which  the 
several  species  msy  contain,  but  also  any  other  mate- 
rials which  will  render  the  products  of  beef,  butter, 
and  cheese  more  grateful  in  quality,  and  consequent- 
ly more  saleable  and  profitable.  This  can  be  easily 
done  by  mixing  the  seeds  of  different  grasses,  when 
sowing.  We  presume  sll  the  varieties  of  seed  re- 
quired for  the  sbove  purposes  msy  be  obtained  at  the 
several  seed  stores  in  Boston,  New  York  and  other 
large  places. — Farmer. 

A  rrw  kinds  and  th«  nioHT  on  its.  Mr.  Rivers, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  England,  has  nearly  1000  kinds 
of  pears  on  bis  grounds  ;  bat  for  market  fruit  he  cul- 
tivates only  four.  Of  these  he  has,  on  pear  stocks, 
600  of  the  Bar  licit,  and  8600  of  tbe  Beurr*  Caputu- 
monl, — and  on  quince  stocks,  600  of  the  Bturr*  <T 
Amanlii,  and  2500  of  tbe  Louise  Ban  de  Jersey.  Hie 
experience,  he  remarks,  baa  been  bought  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  life,  having  wasted  years  on  kinds  not 
so  well  adapted  to  his  soil  or  to  the  market.  The 
profit  from  these  trees  is  now  very  great.  They  are 
all  September  and  October  pears;  tor,  he  says,  "  the 
million  seem  to  buy  pears  freely  in  the  Autumn  on- 
ly,"—and  besides,  being  a  nurseryman,  be  thus  has 
his  money  for  his  fruit  before  his  autumn  tree  busi- 
ness begins. 

Such  experience  should  be  regarded  by  all  who  in- 
tend to  raise  fruit  for  market.  Too  few  kinda  can 
hardly  be  cultivated  ;  and  those  few  shoold  he  select- 
ed with  reference  to  the  soil  on  tbe  one  hand  and  the 
market  on  the  other. 

The  article  on  Pears  by  Mr.  Rivera,  in  the  Horti- 
culturist for  June  will  be  read  with  eagerness  by  sH 
cultivators. 


Buckwheat  without  Gbit.  Did  any  person  who 
who  eats  buck  wheat  cakes,  ever  have  tbe  good  fortune 
to  get  any  containing  not  a  particle  of  grit  ?  A  meth- 
od not  generally  known,  was  lately  stated  to  us  by  a 
practical  fanner,  who  aaya  that  buckwheat  raised  io 
this  way  is  entirely  free  from  the  difficulty. 

The  buckwheat  ia  sown  at  the  usual  lime  ;  but  be* 
fore  harrowing,  a  bushel  of  rye  is  sown  with  it  lo  the 
acre  :  they  both  come  up  together,  and  the  buckwheat 
being  much  the  most  rapid  in  growth,  soon  obtains  tbe 
,  the  rye  only  forming  a  smooth,  green 
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carpet  beneath,  which  completely  prevents  the 
tog  of  the  grit  of  the  soil  by  rsin  upon  the  buckwheat, 
when  it  ia  eat,  mod  otherwise  keep*  it  clean .  After 
the  buckwheat  is  removed  the  rye  obtains  sufficient 
growth  before  winter,  and  the  next  season  affords  a 
good  nop  of  itself.  Than  the  buckwheat  is 
ed  and  two  crops  obtained  from  a 
Cultivator. 


Order 

The  following  rules,  maxima.  See.,  were  adopted 
m  the  farm  of  J.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 
"  Every  person  employed  on  the  farm,"  aays  the 
Cultivator,  "  is  furnished  with  a  printed  card, 


It  ia  expected  that  all  persona  employed  on  the 
Oakland  Farm  will  carefully  attend  to  the  following 


Regularity  in  hours. 

in  i 


Humanity  to  all 
Neatness  and  cleanliness  in 
Decency  in  deportment  and  conversation. 
Implicit  obedience  to  the  proprietor  and  foreman. 
Ambition  to  learn  and  excel  ia 


MAXIMS  OF  ORDER  AND  NKaTNCSO. 

I.  Perform  every  operation  in  proper  season. 
S.  Perform  every  operation  in  the  best  manner. 

3.  Complete  every  part  of  an  operation  as  yon 

4.  Finish  one  job  before  you  begin  another. 

5.  Leave  your  work  and  tools  in  an  orderly  man- 


6.  Clean  every  tool  when  yon  leave  off  work. 

7.  Return  every  tool  and  inpleroent  to  its  place  at 
night. 


He 


The  following  ia  a  part  of  a  table,  published  in  the 
Salem  Gazette,  showing  the  aggregate  value  with 
compound  interest,  of  certain  email  sums,  ' 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  young  man 
need  not  be  told  what  indulgences  he  cat 
with. 

The  expenditure  of  2|  cents  a  day,  or  $  10  a  year, 
is  $360  in  SO  years,  and  $9,900  in  50  years. 

The  expenditure  of  5|  cents  s  dsy,  or  $90  a  year, 
is  $790  in  90  years,  and  $5,800  in  50  years. 

The  expenditore  of  1 1  cents  a  day,  or  $40  a  year, 
is  $  1446  in  90  years,  snd  $  11,660  in  50  years. 

The  expenditure  of  97ft  cents  a  day,  or  $  108  a 
year,  ia  $3600  in  90  years,  and  99,000  in  50 


Cloth rs  lines  are  made  of  gutta  pereha,  which 
have  been  exposed  constantly  to  sun  and  rain,  heat 
and  cold,  for  two  years,  without  any  perceptible  de- 


Cmoihmati  Fain.  The  Agricultural  Fair  to  he 
held  at  Cincinnati  oo  the  6th,  6th,  and  Ttb  days  of 
September  next,  is  intended  to  be  a  splendid 
Three  buildings,  each  150  feet  by  65,  are  to  be 
ed  for  the  exhi1  itioo  of 


Change  or  Opinion.  He  that  never  changed  any 
of  his  opinions,  never  corrected  any  ot  his  mistakes  ; 
snd  he  who  was  never  wise  enough  to  find  out  any 
mistakes  in  himself,  will  not  be  charitable  enough  to 
excuse  what  he  reckons  mistakes  in  others. — Dr. 
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25 


At  market,  200  Beef  Cattle, 500  Sheep  and  Lambs  and  23 

Swine. 

Paics*— Beef  Cattle—  Extra,  $6  75 ;  first  quality,  6  80; 
second,  6  00  ;  third,  5  75  a  6  00. 
Sheep  and  Lainbe— Sales  at  $1  50, 1  75,  2  68. 


et,  1000  Beef  Cattle,  9  pairs  Work- 
Oxen,  28  fJows  and  Calves,  2000  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and 


On  Thursday,  at  mark 
ing  Oxen,  28  C< 
400  Swine, 


Price.— Beef  Cattle— Extra,  $6  50 ;  first  quality,  6  00; 


eond,575;  third.5  00. 
Working  Oxen,  675,  90. 


Cows  and  Calves-$16,  21,  26  30,  39.  M 
,  and  Lambs-*1  50, 2  06  262,325. 
>-Sxnall  Pigs,  7  a  7|c ;  Snoats,  5  a  6.  At  retail,  6  a 


8; 


Wool  of  the 
small  lots,  wL. 
taken  by  manu- 
quotations. — 
actured  goods 
that  high  pri- 
It  was  be- 


BOSTON,  JUNE  28. 
clip  Is  beginning  to  come 
were  received  during  the  past  . 
faeturers,  at  prices  a  little  below  our  i 
The  low  prices  and  dull  sales  of  W~ 
of  every  description,  prevent  the  c»i^u. 
ces  can  be  realised  for  Wool  the  coming  l_ 
lieved  that  the  growers  generally,  aware  of  the  true  state 
of  the  market,  would  have  been  wilhng  to  meet  the  ease,  bv 
selling  at  a  price  which  would  afford  the  manufacturer  a 
small  profit.    This  could  have  been  done,  and  still  the  wool- 

C>wing  business  would  have  been  a  profitable  one.  Many 
ge  owners  of  sheep  had  taken  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  would  have  found  their  true  interest  in  the  long  run, 
by  selling  at  about  last  year's  prices.  But  a  Circular  Issued 
by  a  Boston  Commission  House,  engaged  in  selling  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  desirous  of  extending  their  business  by 
uniting  with  it  the  sale  of  Wool,  has  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed at  the  West.  Bv  setting  forth  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantage* for  obtaining  a  high  price  for  Wool,  and  advising 
the  payment  of  three  to  four  cents  per  pound  over  last 
year's  prices,  they  have  excited  the  expectations  of  holders. 
The  immediate  effect  has  been  to  disturb  the  Western  Wool 


market  as  regards  prices.  The  final  result  will  not  be  known 
for  some  months.   Pulled  Wool  is  still  dulL    Small  sales 


do  3-4  do 

do  12  do 

do  1-4  and  com.  do 
Extra  North'n  pulled  lamb 

Super  do      do  do 

No.  1,  do      do  do 

No.  2,  do      do  do 

No,  3,  do     do  do 

unwashed 


40 
36 
33 
30 
26 
36 
31 
28 
21 
15 
16 
8 
7 


42 
38 
35 
32 
28 
38 
33 
30 
23 
16 
22 
16 
9 


8  a  20 


FANEUIL,   HALL  MARKET. 


WHOLES  ALB. 

Beef,  fxesh,  lb.  7  a  14 
Mutton.  1st  quel.  6  a  12 
2d  "  4  a  8 
Lamb.  lb.  10  a  19 
Veal,  lis  3  a  8 

Pigs,  roasting,  1  00  a  1  ti 
Chickens,  pair,  75  a  1  00 
Turkeys,  s  piece,  1  00  a  1  20 
Oeese,  mougrel,  1  25  a  1  50 
Pigeons,  dosen,  1  00  a  125 
Pork,perl001b4.6  00  a  fa  75 
Lard,b«st,pr.bbL7  00  a  7  50 
Western,  keg,  7  50  a  8  00 
Butter,  lump,  lb.  14  a  20 
do.  firkin,  12  a  15 
Cheese,  new  milk,  71  a  8 
6a  6 


Eggs,  dos.  00  a 

Apples,  barrel,  5  00  a 
Bean*,  bush.,  1  50  a 
Peas,  bushel,  0  00  a 
Potatoes,  barrel,  0  00  a 
Onions,  bush.,  00  a 
Honey  in  comb,     10  a 

SEED — Retail. 
Clover.NorthJb.  13  a 
Southern,         8  a 
White  Dutch,  20  a 
Lucerne,  or  French , 
Hcrdjgraj.«,biuh 3  25  a 
Red  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,       1  25  a 
Southern,        66  s 
Orchsrd  Grass,     —  a 
Fowl  Meadow,  2  60  a 


13 
000 
1  75 
000 
000 

'£ 

14 
0 


350 
000 

000 
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Cheap  and  Valuable  Paint. 

Editors  Ccltivatoe, — The  Ohio  mineral  paint 
has  been  offered  to  the  public  as  something  very  valu- 
able,  particularly  to  the  farmer,  for  its  durability  and 
cheapness.  1  send  you  below,  the  detail  of  some  ex- 
periments which  I  caused  to  be  made  a  year  or  more 
since,  for  cheap  paint.  I  believe  it  equal  to  the  Ohio 
article  in  all  particulars,  and  superior  from  its  graeter 
cheapnas,  it  being  with  in  the  reach  of  ail. 

Experiment  No.  1,  was  the  mixing  of  water- cement 
with  oil  to  lbs  osn&iBteacy  of  paint,  and  putting  it  on 

immediately.  Any  drying  article  used  with  oil  paint, 
may  be  pot  in,  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  it  dry  at 
once. 

No.  2.  Cement  mixed  with  coal-tar,  or  gas- tar,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  f  put  in,  in  the  same  manner, 
without  any  drying  mixture.  You  cau  vary  the  color 
by  the  addition  of  any  mineral  substance.  The  paiut 
1  have  pat  on,  is  now  as  hard  as  stone,  and  was  pot 
upon  rough  boards  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  tec  years.  1  have  just  hod  painted  a 
small  building  of  rough  boards  battened  sides  and  roof. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  No.  2— the  sides  with  No.  1. 
The  color  of  both  is  stone.  No.  1,  nearly  that  of 
freestone,  with  a  shade  of  handsome  drab, and  gradu- 
ally becomes  a  little  lighter.  No.  9  is  considerably 
darker,  hut  this  too  becomes  lighter  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  1  intend  giving  to  the  body  of  the  building 
another  coat,  when  sharp  clean  sand  will  be  thrown 
against  it,  and  I  doubt  not,  bat  1  shall  obtain  a  rich 
imitation  of  freestone. 

The  water  cement  used  was  from  Soulhington,  Ct., 
known  as  "  Moore's  Cement." 

It  is  not,  like  the  Ohio  paint,  patented. 

Charles  R.  Alsop. 

MtddUlown,  Ct.,  April  27,  1849. 


'The  wav  Domestic  Animals  Collect  their 
Food.  The  horse,  when  feeding  unnatural  herbage, 
grasps  the  blades  with  his  lips,  by  which  it  is  con- 
ducted between  the  incisors,  or  front  teeth.  These 
he  employs  for  the  double  purpose  of  holding  and  de- 
taching the  grass,  the  latter  action  being  assisted  by 
a  twitch  of  the  head.  The  ox  uses  the  tongue  to 
collect  bis  food.  That  organ  bei.ig  so  directed  as  to 
encircle  a  small  bundle  of  grass,  whtoh  is  placed  by 
it  between  the  incisor  teeth,  and  an  elastic  pad  oppo- 
site to  them  ia  the  upper  jaw — between  these  the 


herbage  is  pressed  and  partly  cut,  its  complete  sever- 
ance being  effected  by  tearing.  The  sheep  gathers 
hie  food  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  horse,  but  is  ena- 
bled to  bring  his  cutting  teeth  much  nearer  to  the 
roots  of  lire  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  tipper  lip 
being  partially  cleft.  For  his  upper  lip  is  thin,  and 
is  suscopticlc  of  considerable  mobility  j  while  that  of 

the  ox  is  thick,  hairless,  with  a  very  limited  action. 

•  •   .  ; 

Life  or  The  Husbandman  in  Hindo>tam.  The 
hb*bandman  rises  wiih  the  earliest  dawn,  washes  and 
says  a  prayer,  fnen  sets  out  with  bis  cattle  to  a  dis- 
tant fisld.    Aftw  a„  hour  or  two,  he  eate  some  rem- 

on  with  his  labo,  M  noon,  whcn  hi,  wifc  htings*oul 


his  hot  dinner  ;  he  eats  it  by  a  brook  or  under  a  tree, 
talks  and  sleeps  till  two  o'clock  while  his  cattle  also 
feed  and  repoes.  From  two  till  sunset  he  labors 
again  ;  then  drives  his  cattle  home,  feeds  them,  bathes, 
eats  some  supper,  smokes  and  spends  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  amusement  with  his  wife  and  children,  or 
his  neighbors. 

The  women  fetch  water,  grind  the  corn,  cook,  and 
do  the  household  work,  besides  spinning  and  such  oc- 
cupations— Elphinttone's  Hut.  of 


Domestic  Economy. 

Naw  Mode  or  Wamim«.  A  Me. 
tiscs  in  the  Mobile  papers,  that  he  has  made  a  discov- 
ery of  a  chemical  nature,  by  which  a  large  washieg 
of  clothes— say  fax  hundred  ptsws— enay  be  done  by 
one  person  in  twenty-five  minutes,  without  machine, 
or  any  rubbing,  and  without  any  injury  to  the  clothes. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rrgis/cr  says,  that  the  experi- 
ment was  tested  st  tho  American  hotel  in  that  city,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  with  the 
most  complete  success  ;  and  adds,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  ingredients  employed  in  preparing  the  water 
him  to  say  that  their  ass  can  work  not  the 


WASHING  CLOTHES, 

Wo  publish  to  day,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lac'ies, 
the  greatest  recipe  for  washing  clothes  ever  yet  pub- 
lished. By  this  process  one  band  can  do  as  much  as 
three  hsnds  in  the  old  method,  and  do  it  much  better. 
Be  soro  to  keep  this  recipe.  If  you  file  our  paper, 
mark  round  the  recipe  with  pen  and  ink  ;  if  not,  cut 
out  the  recipe  and  file  it  away. 

Rccipk.  Take  good  home  made  soft  soap,  4lbe! ; 
borax  refined  4  ox. ;  common  salt,  3oz. ;  water  seven 
pints.  Boil  slowly  to  cake  soap  ;  separate  the  top 
from  the  sediment  for  the  cake  soap.  The  bottom  or 
sediment  will  do  for  washing  dishes  and  such  like. 

Process.  I.  Wet  the  clothes  thoroughly.  2.  Rub 
the  dirty  and  greasy  spots  with  some  of  the  soap.  3. 
Boil  the  clothes  in  strong  soap  suds  of  the  above  soap. 
4.  Rinse  the  clothes  three  times  well  in  clean  water. 
— Exchange  pojxr. 
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For  ths  School  Journal. 

Parents  and  Teachers. 

Messrs.  Editors  .—Having  been  engaged  in  ihe 
business  of  teaching  for  some  three  or  four  years,  I 
have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  experienced  some  of  the 
joys  and  sorrows  attending  the  life  of  the  School 
Teacher.  I  say  sorrows  ;  for  how  often  have  those 
who  were  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  laie  Act  of  the 
Legislature  relative  to  common  schools,  veined  their 
rage  upon  the  innocent  school  teacher.  -  And  in  some 
instances  even,  because  the  teacher  was  in  favor  of 
said  Act,  parents  and  others  have  maliciously  sought 
to  injure  him,  entirely  disarranging  his  school.  This 
it  is  true,  is  but  an  item  of  the  trials  that  the  teach- 
er endures. 

But  amid  all  this  opposition  may  we  not  well  re- 
joice at  the  noble  step  which  our  Slate  is  taking  in 
regard  to  education  ?  She  begins  to  regard  the  edu- 
cation of  ber  children,  as  a  subject  paramount  to  all 
others.  And  although  she  may  meet  with  opposition, 
and  be  thwarted  in  her  noble  schemes,  yet  she  will 
"  fear  no  evil" — she  will  ultimately  triumph.  There 
is  evidently  a  great  and  momentous  change  going  on 
in  the  public  mind.  Many  of  those  who  so  zealously 
opposed  the  School  Law,  are  compelled  to  admit,  by 
the  good  already  effected,  that  this  great  effort  to 
promote  popular  education,  does  not  prove  so  fruit- 
less as  they  had  anticipated.  Prejudice,  ihe  offspring 
of  ignorance,  which  has  so  long  impeded  the  progress 
of  education,  is  fast  disappearing.  And  many  who 
have  formerly  considered  education  of  trivial  impor- 
tance, now  begin  to  regard  it  in  iis  proper  light. 

But  while  we  exult  over  these  happy  changes  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  want  of  a  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  parents,  with  teachers  ;  and  until  this  bo 
secured  our  schools  must  fad  of  affording  that  amount 
of  good  which  they  ought.  There  should  be  a  mutu- 
al respect,  a  oneness  of  feeling  in  the  teacher  and 
parent.  Each  should  study  the  other's  benefit.  And 
while  the  teacher  may  be  a  subject  of  watchful  scru- 
tiny, he  should  at  the  same  time  be  considered  worthy 
of  Christian  charity  ;  and  not  be  tortured  and  afflicted 
by  thai  unbridled  captiousness  which  so  often  displays 
itself.  For  an  act  of  the  teacher,  trivial  in  its  nature, 
is  oftentimes  transformed  into  an  offence  of  the  great- 
A  word  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 


teacher  by  a  parent  in  the  presence  of  his  children, 
not  unfrequently  serves  to  excite  in  them  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  and  this  same  spirit  running  from 
heart  to  heart,  the  entire  school  soon  becomes  a  band  , 
of  insurgents.  Parents,  wheuever  they  speak  of  the 
teacher  or  his  school  in  the  presence  of  their  children, 
should  always  remember  to  speak  advisedly. 

The  complaint  is  often  brought  against  the  teacher 
"  that  he  fails  in  preserving  proper  order  in  school." 
And  it  is  true  that  teachers  are  more  or  less  deficient 
in  this  respect.  But  should  it  be  expected  that  the 
teacher  will  preserve  good  order,  so  long  as  parental 
discipline  is  so  much  neglected  1  1  am  not  sure  that 
we  teachers,  in  general,  are  much  more  deficient  in 
regard  to  order  than  parents  themselves  :  at  all  events 
we  would  not  hesitate  in  giving  the  assurance  that, 
did  parents  inure  their  children  to  a  more  rigid  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  and  teach  them  to  regard  parental 
authority  as  they  ought,  the  appearance  and  charac- 
ter of  out  schools  generally  would  be  materially  im- 
proved. 

I  will  only  add  so  expression  of  my  anxious  hope 
that  my  follow  teachers  may  be  prospered  in  the  no* 
ble  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  ever  encourag- 
ed onward  to  the  performance  of  every  duty,  not  with 
the  desire  alone  of  acquiring  a  few  dollars  in  gold  or 
silver,  but  with  a  high  ambition  to  aid  in  advancing 
tho  cause  of  education,  remembering  that  the  School 
Teacher,  since  he  lias  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
rendering  our  country  what  it  is,  may  yet  add  to  i 
strength  and  glory  of  our  great  Republic. 

w.  w.  w. 

Grafton,  July  24th,  1849. 


Connecticut  School  Law. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Lcgislatrue  of  Connecti- 
cut an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  Teachers  of 
Common  Schools.  The  pupils  are  to  be  seleoted 
from  all  the  towns  in  the  state,  and  are  to  be  persons 
who  are  already  44  possessed  of  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  teachers  of  Common  Schools"  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  and  thev  are  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  School  gratuitously.  The  Principal  of  the 
school  is  to  be  State  Superintendent. 

The  state  pays  all  expenses  except  for 
fixtures,  whioh  will  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

Our  Schools, — the  Responsibility. 

1  have  noticed  io  most  commuicalions  a  desire  to 
cut  the  eotire  responsibility  upon  the  teacher.  Glad 
would  I  be  if  the  whole  task  of  reforming  oar  schools, 
and  of  making  them  just  what  they  should  be,  came 
within  the  province  of  the  teacher ;  for  the  yoong 
mind  is  ductile,  and  very  susceptible,  and  the  reform 
might  be  soon  accomplished,  fiat  the  evil  is  one 
over  which  he  has  no  absolute  control.  It  ia  the 
old  mind  that  is  to  be  influenced  in  Una  reform.  Es- 
tablished customs  are  lo  be  changed,  and  a  certain 
hereditary  inattention  and  inactivity  must  be  over- 
come.  These,  if  properly  considered,  are  no  ordina- 
ry obstacles,  and  snob  as  the  teacher  cannot  wall  con- 
tend with.  His  influence  may  effect  much ;  bat  they 
must  be  reached  through  other  channels.  Who  dis- 
sents from  this  opinion,  let  him  teach  a  school  where 
.the  committee,  having  engaged  a  teacher  at  the  low- 
est pay  possible,  leave  the  rest,  as  though  their  work 
was  completed,  to  bim ;  snd  he  is  consequently 
obliged  to  dun  the  little  urchins  for  board  and  fuel'; 
and  at  best  finds  them  provided  both  unseasonably  and 
unwillingly.  There  is  paucity  of  books,  although 
not  of  varieties  and  classes. 

Be  not  surprised  at  the  chequered  look  of  his 
joarnal,  and  the  number  of  tardy  marks.  Each  be- 
nevolent indlvidnsl  furnishes  his  quota  of  advice,  and 
perhaps  commands,  with  regard  to  school  govern- 
ment, while  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  they  thinking 
that  of  less  importance,  than  a  child's  being  punished 
for  an  offence  which  it  never  would  have  committed 
hut  for  the  influence  of  a  parent.  Then  the  eold  neg- 
lect of  many  furnishes  proof  of  a  want  of  interest. 
I  say  let  him  teach  this  school,  and  he  will,  ]  think, 
be  willing  to  concede  that  even  a  good  teacher  can- 
not alone  make  a  good  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  whose  influence  is  potent  will  exert  it  to  make 
teachers  what  they  sboold  be,  and  to  give  them  a  fa- 
vorable field  for  displsying  their  powers. 

Brownington,  Vt.,  July  4,  1849.         A.  C.  H. 

But,  O  Teacher,  art  thou  not  a  man— a  woman * 
Are  not  those  perverse  adults  that  arc  complained  of, 
also  men  and  women  1  Dost  thou  suppose  thy  work 
done,  in  such  a  place,  by  merely  taking  care  of  the 
children  at  school  1  Suppose  thst  be  all  that  they  pay 
thee  for,  is  it  not  in  the  heart  of  a  true  man,  of  a 
true  woman,  to  set  the  missionary !  If  the  district 
is  a  half-civilised  one  so  far  as  the  school  is  con- 
cerned, see  that  thou  leave  it  not  io  such  darkness 
and  wildness.  There  are  some  hearts  that  thou  canst 
gain— some  ears  that  will  listen.  Sorely  a  father 
and  a  mother  most  be  approachable,'  when  thou  goest 
with  a  meek,  quiet  and  earnest  spirit,  to  talk  with 
them  about  their  children.  How  does  the  missionary 
among  the  heathen  manage  to  gather  his  schools  and 
make  them  the  agents  of  civilisation  ?  After  all,  the 
children  and  parents  you  have  to  do  with  are  not  hea- 
thens. Pray,  Teacher,  be  strong  of  heart;  hsve 
faith  in  the  power  of  persevering  love  and  labor ;  and 
content  not  thyself  with  leaving  the  school  and  the 


district  as  well  as  before.  Mske  both  better  ;  and 
Jet  not  any  of  the  aad  complainta  of  A.  C.  H.  be  an 
opiate  to  thy  conscience.  Ens. 


Graham's  English  Synonym  es. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  English  Synonymes  ever 
prepared  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  and  it  is  a  blessing 
to  be  thankful  for,  that  it  is  as  good  as  if  a  score  or 
two  had  preceded  it.  It  is  no  compilation  or  abridge- 
ment, but  an  original  work,  giving  evidence  on  every 
page  of  the  hand  of  an  accurate  and  tasteful  scholar. 
The  American  edition,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton,  New  York,  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  Editor, 
(Professor  Reed  of  Philadelphia)  by  an  admirable  se- 

l<VMinn  nf  illnotrol  i/.ne   frnm  Lento  am     Millnn  anil 
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Wordsworth,  and  also  by  an  Index,  and  an  instructive 

Introduction. 

Every  scholar  knows  the  importance  of  the  disci- 
pline which  the  mind  receives  from  the  accurate  study 
!  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  supply  the  place  of  it,  or  of  some  study  akin 
to  it.  The  book  before  us  furnishes  exercises  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  the  very  book 
needed  in  our  academies  and  common  schools,  for  the 
use  of  higher  classes  in  English  studies  who  intend 
to  learn  no  otber  language.  If  such  is  the  alterna- 
tive, by  all  means  throw  aaide  the  common  course  of 
English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  and  drill  the  popil  in 
this,  till  he  shall  learn  to  feast  on  the  perfect  beauty 
of  proper  words  in  proper  places — till  he  shall  lore 
and  appreciate  his  mother  tongue,  and  acquire  the 
habit  of  saying  just  what  he  means,  and  no  more. 

This  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  language  is  of  more  importance  than 
even  educated  men  are  generally  apt  to  think.  It  is 
s  trisl  to  a  writer's  patience,  when  be  has  carefully 
expressed  his  opinions  on  a  subject  of  public  interest, 
having  chosen  the  exact  words  whereby  to  say  what 
he  means  and  no  more,  to  find  that  one  of  his  readers 
understands  htm  to  mean  this,  and  another  that,  end 
injustice  is  done  him  on  every  side,  just  because  peo- 
ple are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  language  used,  snd  of 
using  it  themselves,  loosely.  This  want  of  accuracy 
in  regard  to  language  docs  not  exist  as  an  evil  by  it- 
self ;  want  of  accuracy  in  thought,  goes  with  it;  and 
the  tendency  of  both  ia  to  the  want  of  uprightness 
and  straight-forwardness  in  life.  Therefore,  according 
to  our  judgement,  the  teacher  will  not  err  if  he  puts 
among  the  first  on  his  list  of  books  to  be  ordered. 
Professor  Reed's  edition  of  Graham's  English  Syno- 
nymes. 


"Ooe  means  of  counteracting  the  current  of  evil  . 
which  is  constantly  hurryiug  away  so  many  to  de- 
struction, is  the  circulstioo  of  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals which  will  diffuse  light." 

Ye*—"  which  will  diffuse-  light."  But  even  if 
adapted  to  diffuse  light— if  of  sound,  healthful,  in- 
vigorating, and  inspiring  character,  a  journal  is  not 
sun-like  in  thia — that  it  can  diffuse  its  blessed  light* 
and  all  its  choicest  influences,  stand  in  a  still.— 
Alas  for  us !  we  are  impotent  in  regard  to  those) 
whom  we  cannot  visit.   No  rays  from  a  printir.gr- 
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office  can  go  a  rod  beyond  the  printed  sheet,  ex- 
cept as*  some  reader  of  the  printed  sheet  may  carry 
them.  •Therefore,  good  friends,  ye  who  love  the 
light,  help  to  diffuse  it.  See  that  it  reaches  every 
family  that  may  be  the  better  for  it.  How  mere  ef- 
fectually can  you  do  good  to  your  country  and  your 


American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
The  official  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  to  be  held  at  Montpelier,  will 
attract  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  trust  that 
as  many  of  them  as  can  contrive  to  do  do  it,  will  be 
present.  The  Slate  Convention  held  at  Chelsea  last 
year  was  a  meeting  of  great  interest,  and  its  proceed- 
ings full  of  instruction.  The  meetiog  of  the  Institute 
promises  to  be  still  more  interesting,  and  if  not  more 
profitable  to  such  as  may  altend  it,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  ability  and  experience  in  the  gentlemen  who 
are  to  lecture,  and  who  will  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions.  Let  there  be  a  full  attendance,— especially  of 
Tkachirs. 


Enunciation. 

Distinct  and  correct  enunciation  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked in  schools.  Parents  do  not  so  readily  observe 
indistinctness,  because  they  are  used  to  it ;  and  as  to 
any  want  of  correctness,  perhaps  they  may  be  guilty 
of  it  themselves. 

In  respect  to  indistinctness,  teachers  are  liable  to 
the  same  eiror  with  parents,  as  they  soon  become  ac- 
customed  to  a  child's  voice,  and  do  not  notice  any 
jittte  fault  as  a  stranger  would. 

For  theso  reasons,  and  considering  how  fundamen- 
tal perfect  distinctness  is  to  good  reading,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  exercises  in  enuneuUion  ahould  be  attended 
to  in  every  school.  We  regret  to  say  that  some  se- 
ries of  reading  books  contain  no  such  exorcises,  or 
next  to  none.  Those  of  Russell  and  Goldsbury,  Tow- 
er and  Swsnn,  are  well  supplied  with  them.  Em- 
erson, Town,  Maodeville,  Sanders,  and  Porter,*  are 
deficient.  We  have  been  in  schools  lately  where  no 
book  with  suitable  exercises  of  this  sort  was  to  be 
found.  In  such  cases,  the  Teacher  should  either  pre- 
pare exercises  himself,  or  procure  a  book  or  chart 
containing  them.  There  are  many  combinations  of 
letters  that  most  children  need  to  be  thoroughly  drill- 
ed in,  in  order  to  good  reading.  There  are  many 
children  who,  on  account  of  some  special  fault,  origi- 
nal or  acquired,  never  can  read  well  without  such 
drilling.  They  may  practice  till  they  are  gray  with- 
out it,  and  all  in  vain. 

The  "  Preliminary  Exercises  in  Articulation  "  in 
Russell's  Primary  Reader  would  aoswer  well  in  most 
of  our  district  schools. 


*  In  some  of  these  a  few  pages  are  devotsd  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  bat  It  ootaes  too  Iste  in  the  series. 

Quackkry.  A  correspondent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mountains,  whose  soul  is  vexed  within  him  by 
quackery  in  the  matter  of  common  schools,  leu  bis 
feelings  run  away  with  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of 


words.  True,  hollow  pretence  and  imposition  in  the 
matter  of  education  is  abominable  before  God  and 
man  ;  and  we  do  need,  as  our  correspondent  says, 
real  men  and  women  in  every  sense  of  the  word— - 
those  who  will  not  be  brow-beaten  on  the  one  hand, 
or  meanly  flattered  on  the  other— for  Teachers. 

Wants.  At  a  late  Common  School  Convention 
in  Windham  County,  the  want  of  good  School  hous- 
es was  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  ;  also  cleanli- 
ness in  School  rooms  ;  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  :— 

Resolved,  That  more  attention  should  be  paid  in 
•district  schools  to  the  manner  and  morals  of  the  pu- 
pils. 

Resolved,  That  the  comparative  claims  of  wealth 
and  education  seem  to  be  strangely  misunderstood 
by  those  parents,  who,  while  they  give  unequivo- 
cal demonstrations  of  interest  in  gain-getting  pur- 
suits, fail  to  manifest  a  corresponding  interest  in  the 
canse  of  education. 

Resolved,  That  for  most  of  the  defects  in  our  dis- 
trict schools  the  active  co-operation  of  parents  in  vis- 
itiog  them  and  sustaining  teachers  as  well  as  in  pro- 
viding  the  necessary  means  of  education  is  indispen- 
sable. 

Resolved,  That  a  good  education  is  the  beat  lega- 
cy parents  ean  leave  their  children. 

"  You  must  so  prepare  yourself  at  home,  that 
when  you  go  into  your  school,  you  can  make  every 
eye  sparkle,  and  every  heart  leap  for  joy  at  the  inter- 
esting things  you  may  say  to  them  during  the  day  a 
intercourse.  Illustrate  your  recitations  by  something 
relating  to  them,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting." 

"That  is  not  so  easily  done,"  yon  say.  The 
question,  dear  friend,  is  not  how  you  can  get  along 
with  youi  school  "  easily,"  but  how  mnch  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  do,  during  these  short  weeks,  for  the 
benefit  of  these  children.  You  may  never  have 
them  under  your  care  again.  What  you  do  for 
them  at  all,  must  probably  be  done  now.  How  much 
can  you  dol  They  have  a  rightful  claim — their 
parents  have  a  rightful  claim  on  you  for  the  eery  best 
that  you  can  do.  Even  if  your  wages  are  small, 
it  docs  not  alter  the  case.  You  have  agreed  to  bo 
the  teacher;  and  that  implies  that  your  mind  and 
heart  shall  be  in  the  school.  Merely  to  go  through 
the  common  round  of  exercises,  and  bear  the  les- 
sens, is  not  enough.  Prepare  yourself  at  hoaae  for 
every  day's  work,  so  that  the  school  may  expect 
something  new  every  day. 

Normal  School  in  Ohio.  By  a  recent  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  Normal  School  for  the 
preparation  of  Teachera  of  Common  Schools,  is  to 
he  established,  and  25  sections  of  Salt  Spring  lands 
are  appropriated  for  its  support. 

Order  is  the  ssnity  of  the  mind,  the  health  of  the 
body,  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  security  of  the  state. 
As  the  beams  to  a  house,  as  the  bones  to  the  micro - 
oosm  of  man,  so  is  order  to  all  things.— Southty. 
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Enterprise  and  Progress. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  statement  in  oar  last 
respecting  the  large  number  of  agricultural  and  ed- 
ucational papers  taken  in  Wilmington.  We  cannot 
forbear  copying  from  the  Eagle,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  prosperity,  in  boih  departments,  that  ac- 
companies this  reading : — 

FROM  THK  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Wilmington,  June  26,  1849. 

The  village  of  Wilmington  has  sprung  up  likes 
charm  within  a  few  yeats,  snd  is  still  improving. 
Several  private  dwelling-houses  are  going  up  the 
present  season,  and  among  them,  one  by  Mr.  Shat- 
ter, in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  standing  upon  an 
-rated,  oval  spot  of  ground,  over  the  brook.  A. 
few  shade  trees  would  be  a  great  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  this  village.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  enterprising  people  in  the  villages  of 
Wiridham  are  bo  negligent  in  adorning  their  resi- 
dences with  shade  trees.  Fayetteville  has  set  a  good 
example  the  past  year,  which  we  hope  the  other  vil- 
lages will  follow. 

The  farmer*  in  Wilmington  have  been  celebrated 
for  making  good  maple  sugar,  and  raising  superior 
stock.  A  gentleman  in  the  village  showed  me  a 
cow,  last  evening,  valued  at  fifty  dollars,  and  a  calf 
for  which  he  had  paid  twenty.  The  vslne  of  the 
Block  in  the  town  has  probably  more  than  doubled 
within  a  few  years,  as  also  the  profits  from  this 
stock.  The  houses  of  the  farmers  are  painted,  their 
fences  in  good  repair,  and  all  things  around  have  the 
appearance  of  neatness,  industry,  competence,  and 
thrift.  The  people  in  Wilmington,  while  improving 
their  farms  and  their  dwelling-houses,  have  not  for- 
gotten their  schools.  The  new  and  commodious 
school-house,  erected  in  the  village  lsst  season,  I 
learn,  gives  general  satisfaction,  and  has  been  the 
means  ol  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. In  visiting  the  school,  I  was  struck  with  the 
mannerly  appearance  of  the  children,  their  sense 
of  propriety,  and  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
— so  much  in  advance  of  most  children  in  village 
schools.  The  scholars  had  not,  as  1  understood, 
been  remarkable  for  good  manneis  or  good  behav- 
ior;  and  when  I  inquired  of  the  teacher  if  she 
did  not  attribute  the  reform,  in  part,  to  the  school- 
house,  she  (very  modestly  tsking  none  of  the  credit 
to  herself)  replied,  she  thought  half  of  it  owing  to 
the  house,  and  the  other  half  to  the  parents.  The 
scholars  all  expected  to  behave  better  when  they  got 
into  the  new  house,  and  the  parents  expecting  tbey 
would,  and  sustained  the  teachers  in  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  morals  among  the  pupils.  The  teacher  had, 
however,  evidently  complied  with  the  requsitions  of 
the  statute,  which  requires  that  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  "  good  behavior," — though  many  teachers 
pay  no  more  attention  to  good  behavior,  except  to 
keep  the  children  still,  thsn  to  Greek  or  Hebrew. 
From  the  appearance  of  many  schools,  one  would  not 
infer  that  there  was  any  auch  thing  as  a  conscience, 
or  a  moral  character,  to  be  cultivated  in  childrsn.  1 
inquired  of  one  parent  in  the  village,  if  he  did  not 


find  it  much  easier  to  govern  his  children  st  home, 
when  they  received  such  instruction  at  school ;  he  re- 
plied, "  It's  not  half  the  work.  This  boy,.'  said  he, 
"  has  not  been  this  summer,  but  he  was  a  much  bet- 
ter boy  last  winter,  and  the  good  instruction  he  then 
received  at  school  has  lasted  ever  since."  The  face 
of  the  mother,  too,  brightened  op,  as  she  spoke  of 
the  good  influence  of  the  school  on  her  children. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  the  village  school  being  a 
school  of  vice  and  ill  manners,  as  it  often  is.  Let 
parents,  who  have  any  regard  for  the  conduct  and 
character  of  their  children,  in  the  first  place  strive  to 
get  a  respectable  building  for  a  school-house,  and  then 
employ  and  sustain  a  teacher  who  is  capable  of  giving 
inatruction  in  "  good  behavior,"  and  they  will  find 
the  common  school  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

There  are,  I  see,  a  great  many  small  schools  in 
Wilmington  ;  many  have  not  over  19  or  SO  scholars, 
and  several  have  less  than  this  number.  I  visited 
two  schools  yesterday,  on  the  "  Interval,"  and  found 
only  10  in  one  and  13  in  the  other.  These  houses 
were  only  one  mile  and  a  half  apart,  on  a  good  road, 
and  it  would  seem  desirable  that  both  districts  should 
unite.  For  two-thirds  of  the  money  it  now  costs  to 
support  their  two  schools,  they  might  maintain  one 
school  for  a  longer  time,  and  it  would  probably  be 
belter  for  the  children.  There  are  heie,  within  a 
mile  of  the  village,  two  or  three  districts  which 
might  conveniently  unite  with  this  district,  and  have 
better  schools  for  their  children,  at  less  expense. 

The  people  in  Wilmington  are  far  in  advance  of 
many  towns  in  the  county,  in  improving  their  schools. 
They  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trample  the 
school  law  under  foot,  in  order  to  show  their  inde- 
pendence and  intelligence,  but  have  sustained  the  law  ; 
and  their  efficient  town  superintendents  have  been  of 
great  service  in  elevating  their  schools. 

Jambs  Tofts. 


To  tk»  Editor,  of  the  School  Journal : 

Please  give  your  views  upon  the  following  ques- 
tion :  Ought  children  nnder  eight  years  of  age.  to 
be  kept  still,  in  school,  when  not  employed  upon  their 
lessons  ? 

I  wonld  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  extra  joint 
between  the  thigh  and  the  knee,  so  that  enough  of 
ihe  leg  could  hang  to  reach  the  floor.  One  thing  is 
certain — if  children  are  not  constructed  on  a  different 
plan,  in  order  to  fit  the  seats,  then  the  seats  should 
be  altered  to  fit  the  children. 

Stockbridge,  June  26,  1849. 

REMARKS. 

Perhaps  we  are  a  little  old-fashioned  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  sitting  still.  We  think  it  a  good  plan 
to  give  children  lessons  in  sitting  still.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  disciplined  early  in  self-con- 
trol ;  and  a  sitting-still  lesson  is  one  of  the  best  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  for  doiog  it.  But  it 
should  be  done  well,  with  exact  time  and  rule ;  and 
be  regarded  by  all  parlies  as  a  part  of  the  school  ex- 
ercises for  the  benefit  of  the  sitters. 

Besides,  if  children  are  not  taught  to  sit  still  till 
eight  years  old,  they  will  find,  and  make,  hard  wotk, 
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when  they  go  into  a  school  whoro  sitting  still  is  the 
law. 

When  the  children  in  a  school  aro  all  small,  ihey 
should  be  exercised  in  various  ways,  and  kept  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  ;  there  can  be  more  varie- 
ty of  movement  of  feet,  hands,  and  tongues,  than 
where  there  are  scholars  of  all  ages.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  a  classification  of  the  children 
where  they  are  numerous  enough  in  a  district  to  oc- 
cupy several  rooms.  But  our  view  of  the  matter  is, 
that  the  teacher  ought  to  control,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, every  movement  in  the  school  room.  Small  chil- 
dren should  not  be  made  to  sit  still  many  minutes  at 
a  time  ;  but  then  they  should  not  be  left  uncontrolled  ; 
something  should  be  contrived  by  the  teacher  to  em- 
ploy them  according  to  rule. 

As  to  sticking  children  up  on  a  high  bench,  with 
their  feet  dangling  in  the  air,  and  expecting  them  al- 
ways to  keep  still  in  that  position  except  when  em- 
ployed upon  the  A  B  C  or  the  aba, — it  is  a  way  of 
tormenting  young  creatures  that  we  hope  never  again 
to  be  obliged  to  witness. 


For  the  School  Journal. 
The  Geography  of  the  Heavens. 

The  study  of  the  geography  of  the  Heavens,  as 
they  appear  to  us,  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  branches  of  science.  Not  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  some  kind  of  it,  is,  to  say  the  least,  being  depriv- 
ed of  a  great  source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  What 
satisfaction  do  we  take  in  tracing  the  various  constel- 
lations of  the  visible  sky,  as  they  appear  in  any  clear 
night!  How  often  have  we  stationed  ourselves  in 
some  eligible  situation,  and  commenced,  first  taking 
the  great  belt  of  the  Zodiac,  and  with  that  as  our 
equator,  branching  off  into  the  different  celestial  lati- 
tudes, continuing  our  pleasing  occupation  far  into  the 
still  hours  uf  the  night.  Well  do  we  remember  the 
delight  wa  experienced,  when  first  we  oonld  point 
oat  to  our  associates  Orion,  the  Bear,  the  Crown,  the 
Lyre,  those  most  beautiful  constellations  visible  in 
oar  Hemisphere.  If  then  our  pleasure  is  so  great,  in 
beholding  these  works  of  the  Almighty,  appearing  to 
us  so  grand  and  magnificent,  how  is  it  increased  when 
wo  come  to  consider  the  facta  brought  to  our  view  by 
the  investigations  of  modern  Astronomy.  The  an- 
cients knew  all  that  we  have  spoken  of,  but  it  was 
left  for  the  moderns  to  unfold  the  vaatness  of  the  uni- 
verse in  something  of  its  infinite  grandeur  and  extent. 
When  we  consider  the  darkness  in  which  they  were 
enveloped,  bow  do  we  wonder  at  the  light  which  has 
since  broken  upon  us !  They  supposed  the  eatth  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  around  which  the  sun 
and  moon,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of  stars,  revolv- 
ed. We  know  that  the  earth  is  but  one  of  a  system 
of  worlds,  revolving  around  the  sun  ss  a  common 
centre,  that  this  sun  is  but  one  of  many  thousands  of 
suos,  all  equally  brilliant,  and  for  aught  we  know 
many  times  more  so.  Indeed  it  is  ascertained  with 
regard  to  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  light  re- 
quires, at  its  usual  rate  (103,000  miles  per  second) 
the  time  of  four  years,  to  iravel  from  it  to  us,  and 


that  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  them,  must  be  equal  to 
fourteen  times  the  light  of  our  sun,  and  that  light,  is 
at  least  thirteen  years  in  travelling  the  distance  from 
it  to  us  ;  still  further  do  we  know  that  this  whole 
system  of  worlds  and  suns,  is  but  a  minute  part  of 
the  universal  system  of  God's  creation.  There  is  a 
vastness  in  the  very  thought  of  this,  almost  too  much 
for  mortal  ken.  But  we  will,  according  to  our  origi- 
nal intent,  state  the  facts  of  this  theory.  Nor  is  this 
a  mere  theory;  but  facts  themselves,  ss  will  be  seen, 
go  far  to  prove  its  actual  truth. 

It  is  believed,  that,  even  with  our  most  powerful 
instruments,  we  aro  ablo  to  see  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  universe.  This  appears  first,  from  the  fact,  that, 
with  every  new  addition  of  power  to  the  telescope, 
myriads  of,  to  us,  new  stars  are  brought  to  view  ; 
and  secondly,  from  the  fact,  that  there  exist  many 
nebula),  some  of  which,  we  are  able  to  resolve,  with 
an  instrument  of  low  powers,  into  multitudes  of  stel- 
lar points,  but  many  of  which,  even  with  our  best 
telescopes,  appear  as  a  faint  misty  vapor,  whose  com- 
ponent Stars  cannot  be  seen.  From  these  facts  it  is 
supposed,  nay,  proved,  with  almost  a  mathematical 
certainty,  that  all  the  fixed  stars,  whieh  we  can  see, 
constitute  but,  as  it  were,  a  shoal  or  island  of 
stars  in  the  ocean  of  space,  occupying  but  an  in- 
finitely email  portion  of  it,  and  being  of  itself  but  one 
of  an  infinite  number  of  similar  shoals,  scattered  all 
about,  through  its  measureless  extent,  s  few  of  which 
appear  to  us  in  the  form  of  nebula*,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  impossible  to  be  seen.  Imagine 
a  small  island,  whose  surface  comprises  but  two  or 
three  square  feet  of  sand,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
pond  of  ten  acres  in  extent,  what  would  this  little 
spot  be  to  the  whole  pond  ?  Again  imagine  this  little 
speck  of  land  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and 
you  have  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  shoal 
of  stars  to  the  whole  universe.  Although  the  extent 
of  this  island  in  space  cannot  be  measured  and  told  in 
miles,  yet  its  shape  can  be,  and  is  truly  defined.  The 
appearance,  which  it  would  present,  could  it  be  view- 
ed, externally,  by  itself,  bears  more  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  brick  with  its  corners  rounded  off,  and  on* 
end  split  open,  its  sides  separated  as  if  cleaved  by  a 
wedge.  The  situation  of  the  solar  system  with  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  mass,  is  but  little  oat  of  the  cen- 
tre, so  that  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the 
other  system— particles  of  the,  to  as,  vest  whole. 

But  some  one  asks,  what  are  the  proofs  *  Surely 
we  are  not  to  believe  all  thia  on  the  mere  dictum  of 
any  man,  however  wise,  and  learned  he  may  bet  nor 
would  astronomers  have  you.  If  the  experiment  be 
tried  of  directing  the  telescope  to  any  particular  point 
of  the  sky  and  then  all  the  stars  be  counted  and  their 
number  registered,  which  are  in  the  field  of  view,  and 
again  it  be  repeated  at  random,  in  different  parts,  all 
over  the  sky;  it  will  be  found  on  comparing  these 
notes,  that  the  relation  of  the  number,  seen  in  the 
line  of  the  equator  is  to  ihat  seen  in  the  direction  of 
the  poles,  as  4  to  122,— the  general  direettou  of  the 
mass  corresponding  very  nearly  to  North  and  Soath, 
This  ratio  increases  at  first  slowly  as  you  leave  the 
equator,  and  more  rapidly  as  you  approach  the  poles. 
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A  moment's  reflection,  will  show  any  one  that  this  is 
joet  as  it  shooM  be  if  the  shape  is  as  we  have  describ- 
ed it.  And  moreover,  as  yon  approach  the  Southern 
extremity  you  find  that  on  the  right  and  left  they  are 
more  numerous  than  at  the  middle,  the  aides  branch- 
ing off  in  both  directions  leaving  a  space  comparative- 
ly olear  of  stars  in  the  middle.  Other  proofs  are  ad* 
doeed,  and  other  facts  proved,  with  regard  to  this 
theory,  bat  these  I  think  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
insight  into  the  matter. 

1  fear  I  have  wearied  the  patience  of  the  reader 
long  before  this,  and  so  will  for  necessity  stop. — 
Verily  bow  wonderful  are  thy  works,  O  God ;  and 
what  very  atomies  of  being  aro  we !  D. 


Out-Door  Preparation. 

Let  your  bahita  ont  of  school  be  such  that  you  can 
go  there  in  a  healthful  state  of  body  and  mind.  Of- 
ten the  wheels  roll  heavily  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
heatty  dinner  just  before  entering  the  schoolroom, 
may  explain  it  all.  One  thinks  the  little  noises  in 
the  room  uncommonly  frequent  and  annoying,  when 
the  previous  long  evening  of  unsound  sleep  has  made 
him  sensitive.  Health  alone  can  give  constant  cheer- 
fulness, and  enable  one  to  see  things  as  they  are  ;  so 
that  a  wrong  to  day  shall  seem  do  worse  than  it 
seemed  yesterday  ;  and  so  that  the  teacher  will  feel 
willing  to  allow  the  same  indulgence  at  all  times. 
Your  pnpila  will  be  allected  by  the  weather,  and  by 
the  condition  of  your  room,  if  you  have  not  conven- 
iences for  keeping  it  always  at  a  proper  temperament 
and  well  ventilated  ;  but  you  must  not  yield  to  these 
influences.  The  evils  are  doubled,  if  the  discomforts 
which  make  the  pupil  restless,  make  you  impatient. 
Teachers  most  see  and  feri  these  tbinge ;  Tbey 
must,  at  such  times,  relax  a  little,  rather  than  light- 
en the  restraints. 

Cultivate  a  genial  feeling  towards  your  pupils. 
Let  your  countenance  be  spring-like  to  them.  Love 
to  see  them  happy,  inquiie  concerning  their  pas- 
times as  you  meet  them  by  the  way  side,  or  about 
the  school-house  door.  Stern  faithfulness  will  not 
do  the  teacher  s  work.  The  children  are  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  teacher  must  sympathize  with  it,  sod 
thereby  gain  the  power  of  guiding  and  educating  it. 
To  teach  pupils  kindly,  that  there  ia  a  plain,  old 
fashioned  way— obedience,  and  that  to  know  it  and 
walk  in  it,  is  more  inportant  than  to  learn  geography 
and  arithmetic. 

Prepare  for  school  by  reflection  on  the  toanU  of 
your  pupils.  This  presupposes  the  careful  study  of 
their  character  to  furnish  the  materials  for  reflection. 
This  knowledge  you  will  review,  and  review  from 
each  day's  experience.  You  will  find  a  distinct  view 
of  your  pupils'  wants,  a  strong  incitement  to  exertion 
for  ibeoi.  You  will  go  to  your  school-soom  every 
day,  with  something  in  your  mind  by  which  you 
hope  to  beDefu  esrtain  individuals  whom  you  have 
found  to  nend  such  ears.  This  work  must  be  done 
for  individual  pupils.  |i  U  in  vain  to  think  of  doing 
it  on  the  maaa.  Jt  ia  certainly  as  neceasary  fot  you 
to  make  preparations  for  jour  efforts  to  improve  the 
dispositions,  habits  and  feelings  of  pettiealar  pupils, 


as  it  ia  that  you  know  the  intellectual  condition  of 
each,  and  go  with  particular  topics  in  your  mind  on 
which  you  purpose  to  question  them.  Yon  remem- 
ber the  principle  in  arithmetic  which  a  boy  did  not 
understand,  and  watched  opportunities  for  explaining 
and  questioning  ;  much  more  should  yon  seek  favor- 
able  opportunities  and  the  best  methods  for  remedy* 
ing,  as  far  as  you  can,  his  moral  deficiencies.  In 
this  you  can  bo  greatly  assisted  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  parents  of  your  pupils.  If  they  have  good 
notions  of  discipline,  they  wilt  help  yon  much.  If 
they  have  not,  yon  will  know  what  yon  are  to  try  to 
do  alone.  Yon  can,  perhaps,  by  a  modest  defence 
of  your  own  opinions,  guide  those  parents  who  have 
not  thought  so  much  on  early  training  as  you  have. 
The  care  you  take  to  see  parents,  and  to  talk  of  the 
habita  of  their  children,  is  evidence  to  them  of  your 
interest  in  your  work.  Aesume  in  your  conversation 
that  parents  inquire  at  nigbt  concerning  the  conduct 
and  lessons  of  the  day. 

Visit  schools,  and  read  books  on  education.  Al- 
most every  teacher, has  a  good  method  of  doing  some- 
thing. Seize  upon  it.  No  man  writes  a  book  with- 
out his  good  idea  in  it.  Seize  upon  that.  Seize 
upon  modes  and  theories  where  you  ean  find  them  ; 
but  take  neither  to  your  school-room  in  their  crude 
state.  Bnt  let  me  ask,  what  are  your  incentives  to 
exertion?  Have  you  in  your  mind  a  picture  of  a. 
beautiful  school,  which  you  will  strive  to  realize?  It 
is  vety  well.  Do  you  crave  the  approval  of  good 
judgee  sod  good  men  ?  That  is  well.  Bnt  duty  and 
benevolence  most  be  yoor  abiding  impulses.  Cherish 
that  sense  of  duly  and  that  feeling  of  benevolence 
whieb  the  Bible  teaches.  Then,  if  you  reflect  on 
yoor  pupils'  wants,  your  energies  will  not  stagnate. 
Responsibility  to  employers  is  less  effective  than  re- 
sponsibility to  God.  Ambition  may  urge,  but  a  de- 
sire for  a  mortal  crown  is  a  poor  stimulant  to  labors 
which  the  pupil  can  never  see,  to  counsels,  coercion, 
and  restraint,  whose  first  fruits  are  often  dislike, 
rather  than  gratitude.  What  shall  secure  faithful- 
ness in  the  thousand  little  cares  and  watching*, 
which,  to  the  teacher,  die  when  performed,  and  are 
in  oblivion  forever  ?  Nothing  but  doty  and  benevo- 
lence— Afo5j.  Teacher. 


The  Journal  for  Teachers.  A  correspondent 
who  has  taken  this  paper  from  the  beginning,  and 
who  for  twelve  years  has  been  a  fanner  in  summer 
and  a  Teacher  in  winter,  remarks  that  he  should 
haidly  know  how  lo  live  a  month  without  it."  If 
all  teachers  had  the  same  earnest  desire  for  informa- 
tion and  improvement,  hundreds  of  our  schools  would 
wear  a  new  face  very  soon. 


He  is  to  be  educated,  because  he  is  a  man,  and  not 
because  he  is  to  make  ahoes,  nails,  and  pins. — Chen- 
ning. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  we  would  say  to 
those  who  disparage  all  studies  but  such  as  look  at 
immediate  results  in  the  business  of  life.  An  educat- 
ed man  can  very  soon  learn  to  do  any  thing  that  he 
applies  himself  lo;  an  uneducated  one  will  be  slow 
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at  learning  anything,  even  bow  to  handle  a  hoe,  and 
probably  never  will  learn  what  he  need,  to  know 
about  bis  own  work.  There  is  an  experlness  of  mind 
acquired  by  proper  education,  joat  as  there  is  expert- 

When  a  man  with 
to  agriculture,  be  soon 
knows  how  to  manage  ;  he  soon  discovers  where  ho 
ia  deficient,  and  bow  to  become  skilfull. 


Assault  on  a  School  Teaches.  We  learn  from 
the  Worcester  Spy,  that  Mrs.  Porter  of  Worcester 
has  been  fined  for  assault  and  battery  upon  a  lady 
aehool  teacher,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties, 
found  it  neceasaiy  to  correct  the  pugnacious  woman's 
sou.  The  mother  entered  the  school  house  immedi- 
ately after  her  son  had  been  corrected,  and  assailed 
the  teaeher  with  vituperative  language,  threatened  to 
kill  her,  and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder  held  her 
fast,  while  she  inflicted  numerous  blows  upon  her 
back  and  shoulders  with  a  large  stick  and  ruler.  She 
also  scratched  her  arm,  raking  the  skin  off*,  and  say- 
ing she  would  *  skin  her  arm  for  her.' 

The  magistrate,  in  rendering  judgment,  stated  that 
school  teachers  for  the  time  being  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parents  to  the  children  under  their  charge,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  and  also  a  right  to  inflict  it.  Parents 
when  dissatisfied  can  appeal  to  the  school  committee. 
He  fined  the  defendant  $  10  and  cost  of  prosecution, 
and  ordered  her  to  stand  committed  until  the  sentence 
complied  with,  or  she  was  discharged  by  due 
of  law.— Springjuld  Rep. 


nothing  bat  newspapers  for  ihe  want  of  s  taste  for 
natural  philosophy  !  But  they  are  too  old  to  , 


To  keep  school  merely  for  the  wages,  toiliug 
through  the  day  for  pence,  while  immortal  minds,  ca« 
pable  of  indefinite  growth  in  knowledge  and  power, 
are  before  yon  without  awakening  your  whole  soul  to 
do  them  good— alas,  alas !— better  to  dig  ditches  or 
>  floors  from  morning  to  night,  week  in  and  week 
to  be  Bucb  a  teacher ! 


a  Mathematical  Being.  The  "  North 
Bridgewater  (Mass.)  Reporter  and  Union,"  is  labor- 
ing to  prove  that  man  has  a  rule  for  everything  and  is 
a  mathematical  being.  Says  the  Reporter,  "  He  eats 
and  drinks  by  Addition,  and  sleeps  by  means  of  Posi- 
tion ;  gets  married  by  Compound  Fellowship,  rears  a 
family  by  Multiplication,  gets  office  by  means  of  In- 
terest, and  if  he  belongs  to  the  Profession,  relies  up- 
on Practice  for  hie  enppoit." 


He  who  is 
have  a  bad  taste 


with 


must  certainly 


All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  governing 
mankind,  have  been  convinced,  that  the  fate  of  em- 
pires depends  on  the  education  of  youth. — Aristotle. 

Ogilby,  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  till  he  was 
past  fifty. 

Franklin  did  not  fully  commence  his  philosophical 
pursuits  till  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  How 
iy  among  us  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty,  who  read 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  at  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  August.  A 
course  of  lectures  will  be  given,  and  it  is  customary 
to  make  topics  treated  in  them  subjects  of  subsequent 
discussion,  iu  which  all  present  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate. Written  communications,  on  appropriate  topics, 
from  ladies,  or  others  who  may  prefer  that  mode  of 
expressing  their  thoughts,  will  bo  received  and  read. 
The  meetings  of  the  Institute  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  all  are  invited  to  attend. 

PROGRAMME  OF  LECTURES. 

Tuesday,  at  10  o'clock— Opening  of  the  Institute, 
and  remarks  by  the  President. 

11  o'clock — Introductory  Address  by  Bishop  Hop- 
kins, on  "  The  defect  of  the  principle  of  Religious 
Authority  iu  Modern  Education." 

3  o'clock— Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  of  Burlington 
College,  on  "  The  relative  position  and  influence  of 
Collegiate  Education  as  a  complete  system  of  Stale 

Education." 

3  or  7  o'clock — President  Labaree,  of  Middlebury 
College,  on  "  The  Education  demanded  by  the  pop- 
ular character  of  our  Civil  Institutions." 

Wednesday,  at  9  o'clock — Roger  S.  Howard,  of 
Thetford,  Vt.,  on  "  Earnestness." 

11  o'clock— William  C.  Goldthwaite,  of  West  field, 
Mass.,  on  "  Practical  Education." 

3  o'clock— Thomas  H.  Palmer,  of  Pitts  ford,  Vt., 
on  "  Essentials  of  Education." 

5  o'clock— Willism  O.  Ayres,  of  Boston, on  «•  The 
claims  of  Natural  History  as  a  branch  of  Common 
School  Education." 

7  o'clock— Rev.  L.  Whiting,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
on  "  Mastership  io  School." 

Thursday,  at  0  o'clock,  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  of  New- 
ton, Mass.,  on  "The  Uses  of  the  Imagination  in 
Schools  and  Real  Life." 

11  o'olock— Rev.  W.  H.  Lord,  of  Montpelier,  Vt., 
on  "  The  Elements  of  a  thorough  Education." 

3  o'clock— Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  on  "  Education  the  Condition  of  National 
Greatness." 

0  or  7  o'clock— Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Boston, 
on  "The  Duties  of  Legislatures  in  relation  to 
Schools." 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
John  D.  Philbnicx,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
Boston,  July  16,  1849. 

IO*  Editors  in  Vermoot  are  respeotfally  requested 
to  insert  in  their  papers  the  above  notice,  and  if  con- 
,  to  continue  it  until  the  time  of  the  meeting. 


The  School  Journal  and  Vt.  Aohiculturist 
may  be  had  of  J.  B.  Copeland,  Middlebury,  the  same 
as  formerly  at  the  book-store  of  L.  W.  Clark  ;  also 
of  J.  Steen,  Brattleboro' ;  J. W.  Howes,  Montpelier ; 
J.  S.  Pieree  &  Co.,  Burlington ;  J.  Barrett  &  Son, 
Rutland  ;  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham,  Manchester. 
To  all  these  places  we  send  the  paper,  when  destred, 
free  of  eipenae.   Otders  respectfully  solicited. 

Aeg.  1,  1849.  Bishop  *  TaacY. 
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The  polypus  receives 
new  life  from  the  knife  which  is  lifted  to  destroy  it. 
The  fly-spider  lay*  an  egg  as  large  aa  itself.  There 
are  4,041  muscles  in  a  caterpillar.  Hook 
14,000  mirrors  io  the  eye  of  a  drone  ;  and  to 
the  respiration  of  a  carp,  13,600  arteries,  vessels, 
veins,  bones,  &0.,  are  necessary.  The  body  of  ev- 
ery spider  cod  tains  four  little  masses,  pieroed  with  a 
multitude  of  imperceptible  holes,  esch  hole  permit- 
ting the  passage  of  a  single  thread  ;  all  the  threads, 
to  the  amount  of  1000  to  each  mass,  join  together 
when  the  spider  spies  its  web,— so  that  what  we  call 
a  spider's  thread  consists  of  more  than  1000  united. 
Leuenhoek,  by  means  of  a  microscope,  observed  spi- 
der* no  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  who  spun  threads 
so  fine  it  took  400  of  them  to  equal  in  magnitude  a 
single  hair. 

"  Hocus  Pocus."  Short,  in  a  note  to  his  history 
of  England,  thinks  that  the  common  derivation  of  ho- 
cus pocus  from  a  rapid  pronouncing  of  hoc  est  corpus, 
ia  hardly  admissible  ;  and  seems  to  prefer  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  name  of  Ochus  Bochus,  a  Saxoo  magi- 
dan.  He  also  says  that  Luck,  probably  comes  from 
a  Saxon  Deity,  Loke;  Deuce,  from  certain  demons, 
called  DvcU  by  the  Gaols  ;  and  Old  Nidc,  from  Nee- 
cos,  a  malign  deity,  who  frequented  waters. 

An  old  physician  whom  we  once  knew  and  who 
exhibited  a  remarkable  penchant  for  derivations,  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  hilter  shJUer  came  from  the 
usual  form  of  dismissing  a  congregation  in  the  old 
Catholic  church ea,  in  which  the  words  Abite  hilaritcr 
tt  celertier  were  naed. 


Pronunciation  or  Omental,  or  Indian  Names. 
The  vowels  alone  need  to  be  attended  to,  sod  they 
are  pronounced  aa  those  of  the  Italian  language.— 
Thus  the  Eogliah  vowels  take  for  their  corresponding 
Eastern  sound — a  aa  a  in  the  English  word  far  ;  e  as 
e  in  set ;  i  as  i  in  pit ;  j  (for  j  is  a  vowel  in  Italian 
and  in  all  the  oriental  tongues)  ss  double  e  in  fee ;  o 
as  o  in  robe ;  ti,  aa  double  o  in  poor.  Thus  Kaubol 
is  properly  sounded  as  Kobool ;  Sbojah,  asShooyah, 
the  double  e  of  the  j  having  the  sound  of  y,  when 
proceeding  a  vowel ;  the  Punjaub,  aa  Poonyob :  Hin> 
dustan  as  Hindoostan  ;  Maharajah,  aa  Marharrayaaah 
and  so  on. 


Aimimo  at  PanriCTioN.   There  is  no  manner  of 
inconvenience  in  having  a  pattern  propounded  to  us 
of  so  groat  perfection  as  to  be  above  our  reach  to  at- 
tain to;  and  there  may  be  great  advantage*  in  it.— 


The  way  to  excel  in  any  kind  is  to  propose  the  bright- 
est and  most  perfect  examples  to  onr  imitation.  No 
man  can  write  afier  too  good  and  porfectacopy  ;  and 
though  he  can  never  reach  the  perfection  of  it,  yet 
he  is  likely  to  learn  more  than  by  one  less  perfect. — 
He  that  aims  at  the  heavens,  which  yet  he  ia  sure  to 
come  short  of,  is  like  to  shoot  higher  than  he 
aims  at  a  mark  within  his  reach. 


ness  a  man  has  to  do 
plish,  for  he  learn*  to 


be  is  able  to 
his  time. 


Lazinsss.  Uiincss  grows  oa  people;  it  begins 
in  cobwebs  and  ends  in  iron  chains. 


In  forty  years  of  steady  work,  so  Eastern  travellers 


SUV, 


The  Chinese  made  a  proeelain  cup  of  Oriental  clay- 
In  Bagdad  they  form  easily  a  hondred  in  a  day ; 
But  princes  seek  and  prize  the  one— the  other'* 
thrown  away. 

The  chicken  walks  from  out  its  shell,  and  goes  its 
food  to  find, 

While  helpless  lies  for  months  and  years  the  child  of 
human  kind, 

Which  yet,  by  gradual  growth,  o'ertops  all  else  in 

strength  and  mind, 
O  slow  of  thought !  remember  this— be  thankful  and 

resigned ! 


PHILOSOPHICAL  QUESTION. 

If  a  dam  be  built  in  a  river,  say  with  ten  feet  fall 
in  a  mile,  why  doe*  the  water  set  back  beyond  the 
level  of  the  dam  ? 

Two  or  three  cases  of  litigation  have  happened  in 
onr  courts  in  Vermont,  in  which  this  principle  haa 
been  involved  ;  and  damages  have  been  awarded  for 
flowing  land,  in  one  ease,  I  am  informed,  nearly  two 
feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fall. 

CHEMICAL  QUESTION. 

What  is  the  rationale  of  the  formation  of  anchor 
ice  about  stones  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  in  cold 

Fitz  James. 


Enigma. 

1  am  composed  of  11  letters. 
My  1,  7,  9,  is  a  scourge  to  every  nation. 
My  8,  3,  4,  5,  is  sn  article  used  by  farmer's  wives. 
My  1,  10,  10,  5,  is  a  very  useful  article. 
My  2,  10,  11,  is  an  adverb. 
My  6,  10,  1,  is  an  act  of  politeness. 
My  whole  is  an  article  that  every  Farmer  or  Mechan- 
ic ought  to  have.  Jim. 


Solution  of  the  Puzzle,  page  39. 

s  i  x=s>x. 

Zbta. 


I  am  a  little         wi  givuuu, 
Four  lettera  are  my  utmost  bound  ; 
Transposed,  I  wear  out  human  life — 
Again,  1  run  with  eager  atrife. 


MATHEMATICAL  QUESTION. 
It  was  observed  that  a  cylindrical  tub,  whose 
length  was  just  double  the  diameter,  held  ten  gal- 
lons more  when  full,  than  when  inclined  in  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
capacity  of  i 
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Science  fox  Farmers. 

a  life  in  vegetables,  as  well  ae  in  animals, 
and  that  life  ia  eustained  in  both  by  fadmg.  There 
is  the  same  difference,  too,  among  vegetables  as 
among  animala,  in  regard  to  original  vigor  and  capa- 
bility of  being  made  into  vigor  and  good  speci- 
mens by  proper  feeding.  If  an  ill-bred,  puny  calf 
can  never  be  made  a  first-rate  stalled  ox — no  more 
can  a  plant,  that  starts  into  life  feeble  or  diseased, 
be  made  perfect  in  its  kind.  And  if  a  good  calf  can 
be  ruined  for  want  of  sufficient  or  appropriate  food, 
so  may  a  good  hill  of  corn. 

And  here  is  the  demand  for  science  in  agriculture. 
A  gentleman  selected  every  year,  for  ten  years,  the 
largest  of  hia  Lima  beans  for  seed.  The  result  was, 
ibat  be  had  beans  of  twice  the  common  erase ;  and  ae 
the  largest  pods  are  generally  the  earliest,  he  had 
gained  in  that  respect  also,  so  as  to  be  in  the  market 
before  his  neighbors,  and  obtain  the  beet  prices. 
Another  selected  the  earliest  of  another  kind  for  a 
aeries  of  years,  and  in  tho  end  had  them  ripen  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  A  gentleman  who  made 
great  profits  by  selling  seed  wheat,  so  superior  as  to 
look  like  a  new  kind,  gained  the  reputation,  and  in 
consequence,  the  eaah,  by  sowing  none  but  plump 
seed,  all  inferior  kernels  being  rejected.  And  so  it 
is  in  regard  to  every  kind  of  crop.  It  ia  joet  as 
necessary  to  have  good  seed,  and  improvements  may 
juat  as  certainly  bo  made  in  breeds  of  plants,  as 
in  a  beep,  horses,  or  a  wine. 

This  point  being  attended  to,  tbe  next  ia,  to  pro- 
vide suitably  for  the  germination  of  the  aeed  and 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  Providence  ia  so  kind, 
nature  is  as  genial,  that  germination  and  growth,  af- 
ter a  fashion,  will  follow  almost  any  treatment.  But 
no  farmer  has  gone  through  a  corn-field  without  no- 
ticing some  spots  and  some  hills  far  more  productive 
than  othera.  Often  in  large  fields  there  are  small 
patches  or  single  hills  so  productive,  that  were  all 
equal  to  them,  the  crop  would  not  be  less  than  a 
hundred  bushels  an  acre.  It  ia  not  chance.  It  is 
ia  juat  because  the  seeds  planted  in  thoaepaicbea  or 
hills  were  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to  pro- 
ductiveness. There  is  uo  magic  about  it— nothing 
beyond  tbe  power  of  an  intelligent  cultivator  to  die- 
cover— nothing  but  what,  having  discovered  it,  he 
can  diffuse  over  bis  whole  field,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  equal  to  the  beat  spot.  Professor  Ma  pes 
atatea  that  by  aubaoiling  and  manuring,  he  has, 
since  1847,  turned  32  acres  of  apparently  worthless 
soil,  into  a  garden  capable  of  raising  any  crop,  in 
comparison  with  any  field  in  the  State.  He  haa  full 
varietiea  of  crops  without  a  failur*.  He  baa  been 
neither  lucky  nor  unlucky,  he  says ;  but  haa  attained 
the  best  results  simply  by  adopting  tbe  best 
He  takes  good  seed,  puts  it  at  the  proper  depth  into 
well  prepared  soil,  and  gives  it  food  adapted  to  its 
particular  wants ;  and  the  result  ia  certain.  Visiters 
to  his  farm,  from  all  parte  of  tbe  country,  are  so  con* 
what  they  see,  as  alwaya  to  leave  with  Uie 


determination  to  know  what  tbey  are  about  in  tbe 
treatment  of  their  crops. 

Professor  Mapes  ia  a  man  of  science,  and  his  prac- 
tice implies  a  knowledge  of  tbe  action  of  different  fer- 
tilisers and  stimulants,  of  the  wants  of  different  crops, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  soils  he  cultivates.  No  man 
can,  except  by  chance,  obtain  results  like  his  with- 
out something  of  his  knowledge  in  these  respects. 
We  are  glad  that  be  ia  diffusing  it  as  fast  as  he  can, 
in  the  Working  Farmer,  an  excellent  journal,  m 
which,  among  other  things,  ho  is  discussing  thor- 
oughly the  subject  of  manures,  with  the  express  de- 
sign of  enabling  the  attentive  reader  to  fotd  hit  crop* 


Fine  Wool. 

The  Boston  Cultivator  has  a  cut  of  an  improved 
Cots  wold,  or  new  Oxfordshire  sheep,  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

As  thia  is  the  season  for  lite  aale  and  letting  of 
aheep  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  flocks  by  ju- 
dicious crossing,  we  again  present  our  readers  with 
tbe  above  beautifully  depicted  animal  of  tbe  improved 
Cotawold  or  new  Oxfordshire  breed,  than  which,  it 
would  appear  from  advices  received  from  abroad  as 
well  aa  at  home,  nothing  can  be  found  superior,  tak- 
ing into  account  wool  and  mutton.  At  length  tbe  oft 
proposed  experiment  to  cross  tbe  finest  of  the  Oxford- 
shire ewes  with  the  heaviest  fleeced  Merino  or  Saxon 
ram  has  been  made,  and,  aa  we  had  repeatedly  given 
it  aa  our  firm  conviction,  tbe  reault  has  proved  precise- 
ly that  which  we  foretold.  With  a  much  enlarged 
carcass  whon  compared  with  the  sire,  and  a  much  im- 
proved fleece  when  compared  with  tbe  dam,  the  pro- 
geny haa  loet  but  littie  in  weight  of  carcass,  when 
compared  with  tbe  former,  or  in  weight  of  fleece  when 
compared  with  the  latter— two  moet  important  facta, 
which  add  exceedingly  to  its  value." 


Culture  of  the  Plum. 

"  An  old  Digger",  in  the  Horticulturist,  says  : — 
Plum  trees  like  a  moist  soil.  1  have  found  that 
covering  the  ground  four  inchee  deep  with  old  apent 
tan-berk,  ia  a  good  way  of  preserving  the  moisture, 
and  keeping  the  tree  in  health.  1  scatter  fresh  lime 
thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  tan  every  year,  as  soon 
as  tho  green  fruit  begins  to  fall.  This  kills  eveiy 
circulio  that  attempts  to  enter  the  ground.  The  tan 
prevents  the  weeds  from  growing,  keeps  tbe  roots 
cool,  and  insures  me  good  crops  of  plums.  I  spread 
it  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  it  wants  renewing, 
or  adding  to,  once  in  three  or  four  yeara." 


Close  Planting.  When  a  boy,  at  home  on  my 
father's  farm,  we  planted  a  field  with  potatoea,  two 
thirds  of  which  was  fine  dark  colored  bottom  land  in 
excellent  condition  ;  upon  tbia  we  expended  our  sta- 
ble manure,  and  finished  all  up  with  tbe  greatest 
caro.  We  then  made  the  experiment  upon  the  other 
third  of  tho  land,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
miserable  poor  sand- bank,  of  planting  it  with  potatoes, 
covering  them  thickly  in  the  rows  with  the  long  straw 
and  litter  of  the  barn  yard,  and  turning  upon  it  a 
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very  thick  furrow  of  tho  sand ;  and  leaving  them 
witboot  any  working,  hand-hoeing  once  only.  At 
the  time  of  taking  up,  we  had  a  good,  a  very  good 
crop  on  the  rich  land  ;  bat  when  we  came  to  ihe  sand, 
we  were  truly  surprised  to  find  an  enormous  yield, 
many  of  the  roots  giving  a  peek  of  potatoes  each. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  season  was  favorable 
bat  not  more  so  for  tbe  sand  bank  than  for  the  good 
land,  the  crop  from  the  latter  being  also  good,  while 


Far  Om  Vermont  Agriculturist. 

Facts  in  Chemistry— Ho.  2. 

In  a  former  paper  it  was  staled,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  amount  of  earthy  substances 
forming  ashes,  plants  are  wholly  composed  of  the 
four  simple  elements — carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen  ;  and  that  these  four  elements  are  usual- 
ly combined  for  the  use  of  plants,  into  three  com- 
pound substances,  viz  :  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and 
ammonia.  J I  may  be  added  that  these  three  compound 
substances  contain  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
support  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  that  the  same 
substances  are  the  ultimate  products  of  the  chemical 
processes  of  decay  and  putrefaction.  All  the  innu- 
merable products  of  vitality  resume,  aAer  death,  the 
original  form  from  which  they  sprung  ;  and  thus 
death  becomes  the  source  of  life  for  a  new  generatio. 

When  the  process  of  germination  is  over,  the  plant 
is  found  provided,  by  means  of  its  roots  and  leaves, 
with  tbe  means  of  procuring,  from  the  atmosphere 
and  soil,  such  nutriment  as  its  futuie  offices  require. 
For  the  growth  of  the  wood,  the  stalks,  leaves,  &c, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  are  required;  and 
these  subtansces  form  also  most  of  the  other  pro- 
ducts, as  sugar,  gum,  starch,  resins,  oils,  and  acids. 
But,  in  addition,  nitrogen  is  required.  Compared 
with  the  other  elements,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
any  plant  is  small,  yet  it  is  of  great  importance,  as 
the  nutritive  power  of  each  plant,  when  used  as  food, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  coo- 
tains.  By  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
tbe  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  U  converted  into  ani- 
mal matter  in  the  growth  of  herbivorous  animals,  is 
derived  from,  and  equal  to  that  contained  in,  the  veg* 
etables  used  us  food.  Nitrogen  is  a  component  part 
of  ammonia,  and  that  patt  which  constitutes  its  prin- 
cipal value  as  a  fertilizer.  An  increase  of  the  animal 
manure  from  which  the  ammonia  is  principally  de- 
rived, gives  rise  not  only  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  seeds,  but  also  to  a  most  remarkable  difference 
in  the  proportions  of  the  substances  containing  nitro- 
gen, such  as  the  gluten,  albumen,  &c,  which  they 


But  ammonia  is  not  furnished  to  plants  exclusively 
by  the  direct  application  of  manures.  It  is  the  last 
product  of  putrefaction,  and  a  generation  of  one  thou« 
sand  millions  of  men  every  thirty  years,  and  many 
thousands  of  millions  of  animals  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  die  and  their  bodies  decay,  yielding  the  nitro- 
gen which  they  contain  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
form  of  ammonia.  It  j.  wc|i  mo,,,,^  lhal  aauno. 
nia  exists  ia  tbe  atmosphere,  though  in  so  small 


quantities  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  analysis. — 
Having  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  it  descends  in  so- 
lution with  rain,  with  which  it  is  always  found,  and 
is  thus  conveyed  to  the  leaves  and  roots  of  plants. — 
In  a  continent  uncultivated,  therefore,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  received  from  tbe  atmosphere  and  returned 
to  it,  would  be  reciprocal  and  equal  ;  but  a  farm  in  a 
cultivated  country,  from  which  animals  and  produce, 
containing  a  largo  amount  of  nitrogen,  are  yearly 
turned  off,  needs  artificial  means  to  restore  the  ex* 
haosted  element  so  essential  to  fertility,  and  by  the 
use  of  these  means  the  skillful  farmer  is  continually 
increasing  tbe  amount  which  his  crops  need  for  nu- 
triment. The  application  of  manures  not  only  sup- 
plies ammonia  directly,  but  serves  to  collect  and  bold 
for  tho  use  of  plants  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere. 
Brought  down  by  the  rain,  it  will  soon  e 
into  the  atmosphere,  if  it  is  not  seized  by  some  s£ 
and  held  in  the  soil,  subject  to  the  demands  of  the 
rootlets  of  plants.  This  office  is  performed  by 
ter  of  pans,  charcoal  dust,  decaying  vegetables, 
The  same  object  may  be  obtained,  in  a  measure,  by 
the  rotation  of  crops.  Plants  vary  exceedingly  in 
the  facility  with  which  they  derive  ammonia  from  the 
air.  Wheat  has  no  power  to  obtain  its  ammonia 
from  the  atmosptiere,  while  clover,  peas,  &c,  pos- 
sess this  character  in  the  greatest  vigor.  But  wheat 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,  which  it  must  therefore  draw 
from  the  organic  matters  in  tbe  soil,  to  restore  which, 
in  a  measure,  a  crop  of  clover  will  be  valuable  to  fol- 
low the  wheat. 

It  baa  been  said  that  the  stalks  and  leavee  of  plants 
returned  to  the  aoil,  constitute  the  proper  manure  for 
another  crop  of  the  same  kind.   (See  Rep.  of  Pa- 
tents, 1845,  p.  1047.)    Bat  the  mots,  stems,  and 
leaves  of  plants,  such  are  rejected  in  the  collection  of 
the  crop,  contain  little  nitrogen.    Hence  the  residua 
of  a  former  season  may  manure  the  land  abundantly, 
so  far  as  carbon  ia  concerned,  but  be  quite  incapable 
of  supplying  nitrogen,  and  in  providing  materials  for 
a  future  abundant  crop.    If  any  benefits  result  from 
such  an  application,  it  must  consist  in  a 
effect  of  the  substances  so  applied,  in  absorbing 
ammonia  brought  down  by  tbe  rains  from  the  ate 
phere,  and  yielding  it  to  the  plsnt  as  it  is  needed. 

Some  farmers  are  very  public  spirited,  and  net  on- 
ly relinquish  all  claim  to  their  share  of  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere,  but,  with  unbounded  benevolence, 
contribute  to  the  general  stock,  by  allowing  their  ma- 
nure to  lay  through  the  season  spread  over  their 
yards,  so  that  all  the  ammonia,  which  is  exceedingly 
volstile,  may  escape  into  the  air.  This  is  loviug 
one's  neighbor  better  than  himself.  Others  are  so 
miserly  that  they  are  sore  to  get  all  their  manure  out 
in  the  spring,  and  ploughed  in  for  the  use  of  their 
twn  crops  ;  or  if  that  caonot  be  done,  they  pile  it  up 
in  their  yards,  composting  it  with  muck,  loam,  &c, 
covering  it  up  and  spreading  plaster  over  it,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  get  a  smell  of  it.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  scrape  up  the  droppings  of  their 
cattle  every  morning,  into  a  pile  in  the  yard,  and 
cover  it  with  mnck.  Now  this  is  supreme  selfishness  ; 
and  those  who  arc  guilty  of  such  practices,  ought  to 
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be  tamed  over  to  the  Socialist*, 
rcct  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 


taught  moreeor- 
Agricola. 


Old  Fruit  Trees.  At  an  agricultural  meeting  in 
BotloD,  Mr.  Jonea  of  Weymouth  stated  that  he  had 
tried  with  good  success  the  plan  of  grafting  old  trees 
—some  of  them  very  old.  In  this  way  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  a  few  years  in  getting  8  to  IS  barrels  of 
excellent  apples  every  year  fiom  single  trees  which 
before  were  worthless. 

Mr.  Merriara  of  Tewkabury  made  a  statement  to 
the  same  effect.  He  gets  a  fine  crop  in  about  foot 
years. 

To  Raise  Good  Trees  for  Yourself.  Plant 
seeds  from  a  vigorous  and  hardy  tree,  and  from  a 
large  apple  of  its  kind ;  in  a  rich,  mellow  soil. 

2.  Transplant  when  a  year  old,  cutting  off  the  tap 
root. 

3.  The  next  August  (early)  bud  them  near  the 
ground,  if  growing  vigorously  ;  if  not,  whip  graft 
them  the  next  spring,  or  bud  tho  following  August. 

4.  Let  the  side  shoots  all  grow  the  first  year,  so  as 
to  make  a  stout  trunk:— better  that  they  should  not 
run  up  slim  and  tall. 

5.  Place  them  in  your  oicbard  when  two  or  three 
years  from  the  bud,  and  cultivate  them  like  so  many 
pet  hills  of  corn,  with  frequent  dressings  of  ashes. 

If  you  buy  frees,  find,  if  you  can,  such  as  have 
been  treated  in  this  way. 


Preserving  Buds  and  Grafts.  The  mode  sug- 
gested by  T.  O.  Yeomana,  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  for 
preserving  the  scions  of  fruit  trees,  in  moist  saw-dust, 
has  pioved  superior  to  any  other.  It  is  better  than 
damp  moss  in  the  facility  with  which  the  scion  may 
be  perfectly  embedded  in  it,  leaving  no  interstices, 
and  it  excels  most  sand  in  being  lighter,  more  spon- 
gy, and  entirely  free  from  a  grit  which  may  injure  a 
knife.  We  have  without  any  difficulty  preserved 
scions,  which  were  cat  in  the  summer,  for  budding 
till  the  following  spring,  and  inserted  them  as  grafts 
with  entire  success ;  and  we  have  kept  winter-cut 
Krafts  till  mid-summer  perfectly  fresh,  and  employed 
them  successfully  in  budding.  A  bushel  of  saw-dast 
will  retain  its  moisture  for  many  weeks  nearly  unal- 
tered ;  but  water  must  not  be  applied  too  copiously, 
or  water  soaking  and  decay  will  be  the  result.  The 
north  side  of  a  building,  or  a  cellar,  is  the  best  place. 
— Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Scions  may  be  cut  any  time  after  the  buds  are 
formed  in  August  and  before  they  begin  to  swell  in 
April. 


Treatment  or  Bees.  Mr.  J.  Oates,  of  Tendring 
Ball,  gives  the  following  as  his  treating  of  bees : — 
I  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  then  place  an  empty 
hive  upaide  down,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  site  of 
the  one  I  intend  to  fumigate  ;  I  then  place  my  lit- 
tle apparatus,  which  contains  a  piece  of  lighted  fun- 
gus about  the  size  of  a  hen'«  egg.  When  the  smoke 
begins  to  rise,  I  place  the  hive  which  contains  the 
bees  over  it ;  and  then,  with  a  elolh  wrapped  round 
them  to  prevent  toy  escape  of  the  perfume,  in  five 


minutes,  they  will  be  perfectly  stupified.  I  then  give 
the  hive  two  or  three  gentle  taps,  which  will  cause 
those  that  are  hanging  to  the  comb  to  drop  into  the 
hive  below.  I  then  spread  a  large  whito  cloth  and 
turn  the  bees  on  it,  when  I  can  examine  them  with 
perfect  safety.  I  let  them  remain  til)  the  second  hive 
has  undergone  the  same  process.  I  add  these  also, 
to  those  on  the  cloth.  I  then  look  for  the  queens, 
bat  have  not  at  all  times  been  successful  in  finding 
them  both.  If  I  find  both,  I  kill  one ;  but  my  friends 
tell  me  this  is  not  necessary,  as  I  need  not  go  to  that 
trouble,  for  the  bees-will  kill  one  themselves,  and  not 
have  two  mistresses  in  one  house.  1  then  mix  them 
together  and  put  them  back  into  that  hive  which  has 
the  most  honey  in  it.  I  consider  this  a  better  plan 
than  burning  them.  Hitherto,  mine  have  done  well. 
I  have  done  several  for  my  neighbors,  which  have  al- 
so done  well,  and  they  aro  at  tho  present  time  strong. 


Interesting  Agricultural  Experiments. 

Some  recent  experiments  in  wheat  and  floor  go  to 
prove  that  both  contain  water,  and  that  the  quantity 
is  more  in  cold  countries  than  in  warm.  In  Alsace 
from  16  to  90  per  cent.  In  England,  from  14  to  17 
per  cent.  In  the  United  States,  from  IS  to  14  per 
cent.  In  Africa  and  Sicily,  foom  9  to  11  per  cent. — 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  same  weight  of 
Southern  flour  yields  more  bread  than  the  Northern. 
English  wheat  yields  13  pounds  more  to  the  quarter 
than  the  Scotch.  Alabama  flour,  it  is  said,  yields  20 
percent,  more  than  Cincinnati.  And  in  general  Amer- 
ican flour,  according  to  the  suthority  of  one  of  tho 
most  extensive  London  bakers,  absorbs  8  or  10  per 
cent,  more  of  its  own  weight  of  water  in  being  made 
into  bread  than  the  English.  The  warmer  the  coun- 
try, the  more  is  the  water  dried  out  of  the  grain  be- 
fore it  ripens,  and  hence,  when  made  into  bread  it  ab- 
sorbs more  water  again,  and  is  therefore  more  value* 
ble.  Professor  Beck  has  written  a  report  to  tho  pat- 
ent office,  in  which  ho  shows  that  the  presence  of 
water  unfits  these  articles  for  preservation.  The  books 
of  a  single  inspector  in  New  York  eity  showed  that 
in  1847  he  inspected  216,679  barrels  sour  and  musty 
flour.  Erery  year  the  total  loss  in  the  United  States 
from  moisture  in  wheat  and  flour  is  estimated  at  from 
3,000,000  to  $  5,000,000  !  To  remedy  this  great  evil, 
the  grain  should  be  well  ripened  and  well  dried 
before  beiog  stored  in  a  good  granary.  Kilu  drying 
is  preferable.  Tho  mode  of  asccitaining  (he  amount 
of  water  is  this.  Take  a  small  sample,  say  5  ounces 
and  weigh  it  carefully.  Put  it  in  a  dry  vessel,  which 
should  be  heated  with  boiling  water.  After  six  or 
seven  hours  weigh  it  carefully,  until  it  loses  no  more 
weight.  Its  loss. of  weight  shows  the  original  amount 
of  water. 


Great  Fleece.  Hiram  French,  Esq.,  of  Meredith 
sheered  from  a  ewe  sheep,  Isst  June,  11|  pounds  of 
wool.  The  sheep  is  26  months  old,  of  the  Leicester 
breed.  She  produced  about  the  aame  quantity  of 
wool  the  yoar  before. — .V.  H.  Patriot. 
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Sowing  Grass  Seed. 

The  hay  crop  in  Maine  being  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  all  our  crops,  whatever  immediately 
relates  to  its  production  must  be  of  interest  to  every 
farmer.  And  to  proper  seeding  down  to  grass  de- 
pends much  of  the  success  and  profit  of  the  crop. — 
When  the  soil  is  brought  into  good  condition  for 
grass  it  is  very  important  that  a  good  "  catch  "  be 
obtained  of  some  grasses  which  are  in  themselves 
valuable  for  hay  and  adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation, 
and  one  too,  that  will  hold  out  until  the  land  requires 
to  be  again  manured.  A  failure  in  this  matter  makes 
an  important  difference  in  the  profits  of  the  farm. 

With  many  farmers,  herds  grass  and  clover  are  the 
only  grasses  sown  together.  It  is  very  probable  that 
in  many  places  other  varieties  would  answer  a  bet- 
ter purpose.  On  some  farms  it  would  perhaps 
be  well  to  give  all  the  best  varieties  which  arc  adapt- 
ed to  our  sifuation  and  climate,  a  trial.  Those  which 
are  best  suited  with  the  soil  of  each  field  will  be  like- 
ly to  gaio  possession  of  it.  And  when  there  is  a 
large  variety  of  seed  in  the  soil  and  on  the  farm,  we 
think  more  fodder  will  be  produced  than  with  a  less 
number  of  kinds.  When  the  soil  becomes  so  reduced 
that  it  will  not  sustain  those  of  more  luxurient  growth, 
it  may  sustain  others  which  are  better  able  to  thrive 
on  a  poorer  soil ;  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
better  to  have  the  latter  than  not  to  have  them.— 
Let  us  not  only  have  herd's  grass  and  clover,  but  al- 
so red-top,  orchard  grass,  white  clover,  Rhode  Island 
grass,  blue  joint,  fowl  meadow  and  even  other  vari- 
eties, as  they  may  be  found  to  be  of  value. 

There  has  been  some  difference  nf  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  time  for  sowing  grass  seed.  We  have 
succeeded  very  well  with  herd's  grass  when  sown  in 
August  or  September,  while  the  clover  sown  with 
it  did  not  survive  tho  winter  spring.  If  clover  and 
herd's  grass  are  to  be  sown  together,  we  should  pre- 
fer to  sow  them  in  the  spring. 

When  grass  seed  is  sowed  with  wheat,  rye  or  bar- 
ley, we  have  generally  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
"  catch"  while  we  hive  never  been  so  successful 
with  oats.  We  have  supposed  that  the  oats  might 
shade  aud  choke  the  young  grass  more  than  other 
grain.  Even  where  the  oats  arc  taken  off  quite  ear- 
ly and  the  grass  had  come  up  well,  it  has  not  seemed 
to  do  so  well  afterwards  as  we  had  reason  to  expect. 
A  farmer  in  Dresden  remarked  to  us  that  he  had  ooi- 
formerly  suceeeded  belter  with  bis  grass  when  sown 
with  oats,  than  with  any  other  crop.  He  attributed 
the  general  complaint  against  oats  in  this  respect,  to 
their  being  generally  mowed  so  close.  In  this  way 
much  of  the  young  grass  is  cut  down,  and  wba;  is 
left  ia  very  much  exposed.  Ho  was  not  anxious  to 
save  all  the  straw,  and  purposely  left  stubble  enough 
to  protect  the  grass,  while  he  was  careful  to  let  the 
scytho  pass  over  it  in  mowing. 

At  tho  present  time,  the  price  of  gras9  seed  is  un- 
usually high,  and  farmers  who  have  to  buy  their  seed 
will  be  likely  to  err  in  sowing  too  little.  We  think 
that  many  have  failed  to  obtain  good  crops  of  grass 
by  not  sowing  seed  enough.  When  we  seed  down  to 
crass  we  usually  expect  to  gather  at  least  two  ot  throe  | 


crops  from  that  seed,  and  if  the  withholding  of  a  few 
pounds  or  a  few  quarts  of  seed  will  materially  dimin- 
ish the  annual  piodnce  for  several  years,  as  we  think 
it  may,  it  ia  certainly  not  good  economy  to  withhold 

it. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  fourteen  pounds  of  clo- 
ver and  a  peck  of  herd's  grass  seed  to  the  acre  is  bel- 
ter than  any  leas  quantity.  By  sowing  seed  enough, 
the  weeds  and  fool  stuff  may  be  kept  down  tbe  more 
effectual.  Tbe  hay  too  is  finer  and  better,  and  tbe 
grass  will  not  so  soon  run  out.  fFor  hay  a  greater 
quantity  of  seed  is  required  per  acre  than  would  be 
required  if  tbe  plants  were  cultivated  for  their  seed. 
Sir  Johh  Sinclair  says,  "  it  is  a  great  error  in  laying 
land  to  grass,  to  sow  an  insufficient  quantity  of  seeds. 
In  general  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of  clover  is  the 
usual  average  allowance.  But  that  quantity,  it  is  con- 
tended, ought  greatly  to  be  increased,  and  in  many 
cases  doubled."  Says  Paeon  Williams,  Esq.,  "  the 
quantity  of  grass  seed  used  by  me  is  never  less  than 
twelve  pounds  of  clover  and  one  peck  of  herd'e  grass 
to  tbe  acre." 

In  1843  Isaac  Bowles,  Esq.,  of  Winthrop,  raised 
on  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  two  crops  of  hay, 
which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  six  tons  eighteen 
hundred  cwt.  seven  pounds.  In  the  spring  of  1842 
he  sowed  on  this  ground  with  bis  wheat  Thibtt 
pounds  of  red  and  white  clover,  and  one  peck  of  herd's ' 
grass  s?td. — Maine  Farmer. 


Profits  or  Firming.  Tbe  July  number  of  ibe 
(Baltimore)  American  Farmer  contains  a  highly  in- 
teresting communication  on  the  above  named  subject, 
from  Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  author  of  a 
well  koown  and  highly  esteemed  wotk  on  "  Calcare- 
ous Manures,"  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
practical  farmers  in  tbe  Ancient  Dominion.  Success- 
ful in  all  bis  own  efforts  in  the  renovation  of  old  ex- 
hausted lands,  Mr.  R.'s  experience  ia  the  more  au- 
thoritative, as  well  as  interesting;  and  his  account  is 
a  very  encouraging  one  of  the  profit  that  may  be  ac- 
tually realized  in  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  those  rural 
occupations,  which,  in  other  respects,  are  koown  to 
yield  such  goodly  returns  of  health,  independence  and 
happiness.  Mr.  Ruffin  gives  the  results  of  his  fann- 
ing operations  for  five  years,  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count of  which  is  as  follows  :  for  the  first  year,  there 
was  a  small  loss  of  37-lOOths  of  one  per  cent ;  second 
year,  a  net  profit  of  8.16  per  cent.  ;  third  year,  a 
profit  of  12.81  per  cent. ;  fourth  year,  a  profit  of  39. 
88  per  cent. ;  fifth  year,  a  profit  of  30. 10  per  cent. 
The  average  profit  for  the  whole  five  years  was  near- 
ly 13  per  cent. ;  and  all  this  exclusive  of  the  enhanc- 
ed value  of  the  property  from  improvement  of  soil, 
dec,  &c.  We  suppose  it  is  not  every  farmer  who 
can  do  so  well  as  this  ;  but  industry,  intelligence  and 
business  habits  and  principles  always  command  sue- 
oess  in  town  and  country.— Phil.  N.  American. 


A  Cow  worth  having.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Biinker- 
hoff  of  Owaaco,  made  from  one  cow,  five  years  old, 
tho  pact  spring,  eighteen  lit.  2  02s.  of  butler  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  June  30lh.   This  quantity  she 
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average*  during  tho  summer  season.  The  summer 
she  was  thiee  years  old  she  made  eighteen  lbs.  per 
week,  and  she  would  harp  made  more  for  the  above 
week,  but  for  the  fact  the!  three  of  the  very  hottest 
days  of  the  season  were  included  in  it.  In  flavor  and 
color  it  was  equal  to  any  we  ever  ate,  and  we  doubt 
if  it  be  excelled  by  the  celebrated  Orange  County  bat- 
ter. The  cow  can  be  bought  for  $  100.— Auburn 
Journal. 


Tims  roa  Cottiko  Wbbat.  According  to  accu- 
rate experiment,  wheat  cut  ten  days  before  it  ia  ripe 
yields  more  Hour  than  that  cut  earlier  or  later  ;  and  the 
flour  contains  mere  gluten.  The  straw,  of  course, 
i»  more  valuable  for  fodder  if  cut  early. 


Good  Farming. 

Mr.  John  Johnston,  near  Geneva,  had  on  his  farm  a 
cow,  which  probably  gives  more  milk  than  sny  other 
cow  in  the  United  States.  Through  the  month  of 
June  1848,  she  gave  48  quarts  per  day  ;  and  for  five 
days  she  gave  45  quarts  per  day  ;  which  is  probably 
without  any  parallel  in  this  country.  From  the  cream 
only,  they  made  14J  lbs.  butter  per  week.  Had  they 
churned  from  the  milk,  they  would  have  got  more 
butter.  Tho  cow  was  milked  three  times  a  day. 
The  only  feed  she  got,  was  grass  in  the  pasture. 
She  is  of  a  roan  color,  half  Durham  and  half  native 
breed,  and  is  seven  years  old.  She  is  finely  formed, 
and  a  handsome  animal.  She  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  who  says  she  will  be  a  good  cow  at  13 
years  or  more.  Ho  has  8  cows  in  his  pasture  of  clo- 
ver up  to  their  knees,  all  fine  animals,  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  a  Scotch  farmer  and  grazier  of 
great  celebrity,  aud  sells  many  fat  catile  for  New 
York.  He  has  a  farm  of  306  acres,  in  one  compact 
body  of  land,  on  the  east  side  of  Seneca  Lake,  about 
3  miles  from  Geneva,  in  fields  of  8  to  18  acres  all  in 
the  best  condition.  One  field  of  18  acres  of  Indian 
corn,  last  year  yielded  83  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  One  field  of  8  acres  yielded  91  bushels  and  45 
lbs.  of  corn  per  acre, — and  a  field  of  wheat  of  16 
acres,  yielded  45  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Johnston 
drains  his  land  by  underground  draining,  and  has 
some  miles  of  earthen  pipes  (made  at  Waterloo) 
which  he  has  been  layiog  the  last  8  years.  From 
the  rich  feed  in  his  pastures,  the  cattle  are  all  in  the 
best  condition.  He  does  not  feed  his  grass  down  to 
the  ground.  This  be  calls  bad  farming, — as  the  roots 
get  teortched  by  the  summer  drought,  and  frozen  in 
winter.  But  a  covering  of  grass  protects  the  roots 
from  both,  and  also  keeps  the  catile  in  good  condi- 
tion. He  has  large  barns,  and  yards  and  sheds  for 
the  cattle.  Jn  the  yards  the  cattle  make  large  quan- 
tities of  manure— from  wheat  straw.  He  carta  no 
mud  from  meadows  into  his  barnyard.  He  puts  the 
manure  on  the  land  in  the  fail,  spreading  and  plough- 
ing it  at  once,  and  not  letting  it  remain  for  the  son 
and  wind  to  dry  op. 

He  observed  to  the  writer  of  this,  that  he  never 
*aw  land  too  highly  manured,  but  he  had  seen  much 
land  too  Utile  manured.    Land  will  always  give  a  re- 


turn for  all  that  ia  put  upon  it.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is,  that  the  last  20  years,  he«has  brought  his 
farm  from  what  was  called  worn  out  land,  to  its  pres- 
ent superior  condition,  not  by  borrowed  capital,  but 
solely  by  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  itself,  obtained  by 
his  practical  knowledge  of  good  farming,  combined 
with  industry  and  economy. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  following,  copied  from  the  Michigan  Farmer, 
furnishes  a  hint  which  may  be  of  much  practical  value 
to  those  who  aio  about  preparing  plantations  of  this 
fruit : 

"  Having  ascertained  that  currant  bushes  may  as 
well  be  made  trees  as  shrubs,  I  conclude  to  tell  you 
how  1  have  seen  it  done.  In  the  spring  of  1838  my 
father  commenced  a  garden,  and  among  other  things 
cuttings  for  currant  bushes.  I  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  on  one  of  these  cuttings,  and  as  soon 
as  it  grew  I  pinched  off  all  the  leaves  except  the 
top  tuft,  which  I  let  grow.  This  cutting  was  about 
fourteen  inches  high,  and  during  the  summer  the 
sprout  from  the  top  of  this  grew  perhaps  ten  inches. 
The  next  season  1  pinched  off  all  the  leaves  to  about 
half  way  up  the  first  year's  growth,  so  as  to  have  the 
lowermost  limbs  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
branched  well,  became  a  handsome  little  dwarf  tree, 
aod  when  it  came  to  bear  fiuit,  it  was  more  produc- 
tive than  any  other  bush  in  the  garden,  and  the  fruit 
larger.  It  was  less  infested  with  spiders  and  insects  ; 
hens  could  not  pick  off  the  fruit,  and  grass  and  weeds 
were  more  easily  kept  from  about  the  roots,  and  it 
was  an  ornament  instead  of  a  blemish.  Now  I  would 
propose  that  currant  cuttings  be  set  in  rows  shoot 
fout  foor  and  a  half  or  five  feet  apart  each  wsy,  (let 
ihem  be  long,  strait  ones,)  and  trained  into  trees." 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  currant,  great  care  should 
be  had  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  loose.  The  best 
manure  we  have  ever  used  is  that  obtained  from  the 
door-yard,  composed  of  rotten  chips,  saw-dnst  and 
bark,  with  a  little  lime  gypsum,  or  house  ashes. 
Dung,  in  its  raw  and  unfermnnted  state,  ought  never 
to  be  applied.  Frequent  irrigation  with  soap-suds 
ptodoeea  highly  salutary  effects  on  this  fruit,  and 
may  be  profitably  continued  as  long  as  the  plants  con- 
tinue to  fruit. 


Deep  Ploughing.  1  was  pleased  with  the  remarks 
of  *'  J.  M.  F.,*'  your  correspondent  from  West 
Stoekbridge,  and  fully  sgree  with  him.  I  think  ma- 
ny facts  might  be  brought  to  light,  proving  the  im- 
portance of  deep  ploughing,  for  light  soils  in  particu- 
lar. In  the  fall  of  1836,  I  lived  with  my  father  in 
Chelmslord,  Mass.,  and  ploughed  a  piece  of  land  for 
winter  rye  ;  the  soil  was  light  snd  sandy.  I  ploughed 
it  very  deep— nearly  to  the  beam  of  the  plough.  One 
of  the  neighbors  camo  along  and  told  me  I  was  spoil- 
ing the  land,  and  should  raise  nothing  by  turning  up 
the  cold  yellow  dirt ;  his  father  never  did  so,  &c. 
The  same  piece  of  ground  wa  sploughed  deep  every 
year,  and  sowed  with  winter  rye  for  ten  years  in  suc- 
cession. The  first  year  the  crop  was  small ;  second 
a  little  belter;  and  the  crops  continued  to  increase 
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until  the  fill h  year,  when  a  heavy  crop  was  harvest- 
cd.  It  was  astonishing  to  nee  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  Mil.  As  far  aa  the 
plough  had  reached,  it  was  black  and  rich,  and  bore 
heavy  crops  of  rye  until  1046,  when  it  went  into  oth- 
er hands,  end  is  now  osed  as  corn  land.  Now  the 
question  is  what  caused  the  improvement?  There 
was  no  manure  used  but  the  wheat  and  stubble 
ploughed  in,  and  a  crop  taken  off  ten  years  in  succes- 
sion. These  are  facts  that  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation and  eau  bo  proved  by  others.— Dollar  Newr 


,  Prize  Essay.  The  London  Athenaeum  says  that 
the  Belgium  government  has  instituted  a  prize  of  five 
thousand  francs,  with  a  gold  medal  and  one  thousand 
francs  respectively,  the  first  for  the  best  work  on 
general  agriculture,  and  the  second  for  the  bos',  trea- 
tise on  the  disease  of  tbo  potatoes.  Foreigners  are 
invited  to  compete,  and  manuscripts  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Ministry  for  the  Interior  before  the  1st  of  January 
in  next  year. 


A  Morria  County  Farmer. 

In  passing  through  Morrietown,  the  county  soat  of 
Morri*  Co.,  a  moat  delightful  village  for  a  summer 
residence,  I  heard  of  a  man  who  had  sneetingly  been 
represented  as  a  "  New  York  farmer,"  a  "  oity  farm- 
er," a  "  book- firmer,"  die.  dto.  Knowing  that  the 
place  he  occupied  was  completely  run  down  at  the 
time  purchased,  it  being,  as  was  waggishly  said  "  un- 
der two-rail  fence,"  and  flat  on  the  ground  at  that,  1 
was  determined  to  see  for  myself  what  had  been  ac- 
complished by  a  man  almost  wholly  unacquainted 
both  with  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

In  1844  he  commenced  ereetiog  his  buildings,  which 
are  peculiar  in  their  construction,  all  of  his  own  plan- 
ning, and  combining  greater  convenience,  both  in  the  ; 
house  and  out-buildings,  than  I  recollect  seeing  from 
any  other  similar  ootlay,  the  whole  expenditure  not 
exceeding  $6000.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  he  remov- 
ed his  family  from  New  York,  before  which  time  he 
had  done  little  more  than  to  set  out  fruit  trees  and 
repair  the  border  fences.  His  nezt  object  was  to  ac- 
cumulate manure,  sow,  and  plow  under  green  crops. 
By  the  use  of  bone  dust  and  other  fertilizers,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  a  fine  crop  of  buckwheat  and  oats, 
which  he  ploughed  uuder  as  deep  as  he  conveniently 
could  without  the  aid  of  a  subsoil  plough.  Into  bis 
barnyard,  which  is  partly  roofed  over,  he  hauls  every- 
thing that  can  be  collected  suitable  for  making  ma- 
nure, keeping  the  surface  perfectly  diy,  by  covering 
the  whole,  as  it  becomes  filthy,  with  refuse  hay  and 
straw.  Jt  is  estimated  that  he  has  on  his  farm  at  the 
present  time,  850  loads  (88  bushels  to  each  load)  of 
barnyard  and  pigstyc  manure  ;  300  barrels  of  poud- 
rette  of  his  own  manufacture;  500  bushels  of  oyster 
shell  lime*,  14,000  pounds  of  horn  shavinga,  and  if 
anything  more  is  wanted  he  will  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy in  guano. 

Thin  "  gentleman  farmer"  is  also  paying  mnch  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  has  some  fine 
specimena  of  healthy,  rapid  growing  trees,  which  he 


has  taken  great  pains  to  eat  out.  In  planting  them 
he  first  digs  large  holes,  say  three  or  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, the  bottoms  of  which  be  covers  with  small 
stones,  then  with  rich  compost  formed  of  turf,  leaf, 
mould,  wood,  wood  ashes,  bone  dust  and  oyster  shell 
lime.  Then,  after  cutting  off  the  up  root,  he  sets 
the  tree  in  the  position  be  wishes  It  to  grow,  straight 
ening  the  other  roots  horizontally,  and  fills  up  the 
hole  with  rich  virgin  soil,  also  mixed  with  bone  dust, 
wood  ashes  and  oyster  shell  lime.  After  this  he  cul- 
tivates his  trees  as  he  would  a  crop  of  corn. 

He  is  reclaiming  his  wet  lands  (otherwise  worth- 
less) by  under-draining,  the  effects  of  which  already 
give  good  evidence  that  they  will  soon  be  worth  1 100 
per  acre  and  will  pay  the  interest  of  three  times  that 
amount  when  they  are  laid  down  in  grass. 

Samuel  Aluh. 

—American  Agriculturist. 


Fresh  vs.  Decayed  Manure.    M.  Koerte.  profes- 
sor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Maeglin, 
in  Prussia,  made  some  years  ago  a  aeries  of  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  whether  it  is  more  economical  to 
use  fresh  or  decayed  manure,  regard  being  had  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  each.    I  subjoin  the  principal 
results  of  his  experiments.     1.  Manure  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  in  heaps  or  layers, 
continually  loses  it  sfertilizing  principles,  and  it*  bulk 
diminishes  in  a  corresponding  proportion.     A  hun- 
dred loads  of  fresh  dung  are  reduced  at  the  end  of  81 
days  to  73.3  of  its  first  bulk,  or  loss  of  26.7  ;  854 
days  to  62.4  of  its  first  bulk,  or  loss  of  37.6  ;  384 
days  to  68.5  of  its  first  bulk,  or  loss  37.5  ;  493  days, 
to  47.8  of  its  first  bulk,  or  loss  of  58.8.    8.  The  loss 
was  much  more  considerable  in  a  certaic  time,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  decay,  than  at  after  periods  of 
this  change,  as  Gazzeri  had  previously  ascertained. 
3.  Less  loss  is  sustained  when  manure  is  spread  in 
layers  on  the  land,  and  well  piessed,  than  when  ia 
small  heaps  ;  so  thas  it  is  advantageous  to  spread  it 
in  layers  on  the  lane,  and  roll  it,  when  it  cannot  be 
immediately  plowed  into  the  soil.    4.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  state  exactly  the  lose  of  bulk  of  manure 
when  allowed  to  lie  for  a  long  time  in  tho  heap,  ws 
ahall  not  be  far  wrong  in  stating  that  in  common  cir- 
cumstances it  is  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  whole ; 
so  that  100  cart  loads  are  reduced  to  75.    M.  Koerte 
concludes  from  his  investigations,  both  on  a  mail 
and  large  scale,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  carry 
the  manure  at  once,  in  its  fresh  state  to  the  land  (and 
this  more  particularly  the  case  with  abeep  dung,) 
than  to  watt  until  it  has  decayed  ;  and  this  rule  should 
be  invariably  followed,  taking  at  the  same  lime  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  land. — Pharmaceutical 
Tunis. 

The  Number  or  Done  in  the  Uimtrd  States. 
If  it  be  within  the  power  of  those  who  are  to  give  di- 
rections about  the  next  census,  we  hope  they  wiR 
take  measures  to  ascertain  the  number  of  dogs,  male 
and  female,  in  every  County  in  our  Union ;  and,  if  it 
could  be  done,  it  would  be  useful  also  to  have  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  sheep  billed  by  dogs.  At  two 
cents  per  day,  it  is  probsble  that  the  coat  of  dogs  it 
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equal  to 

ious  to  England  this  year ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  our  sheep  husbandry  would  add  as  much  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  if  it  wete  not  for  fear  of 
having  the  aheep  destroyed  by  dogs. 

We  are  no  enemies  of  dogs,  of  genuine  biood,  kept 
and  used  for  their  legitimate  purposes — all  such  will 
ever  find  in  us  staunch  friends  and  defenders.  But 
we  have  a  great  aversion  t*  idle,  useless  whelps, 
born  only  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  land — wheth- 
er they  go  on/<wr  legs  or  two.' — The  Plow,  the  Loom, 


I  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

A  Good  Cow. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  found  the  truth  of  the  max- 
im, "  There  is  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  dif- 
ference between  a  good  cow  and  a  bad  one,"  as  a 
good  cow  gives  a  profit,  but  a  bad  one  a  lots.  I  take 
shame  to  myself  when  I  add,  this  1  might  have  known 
long  ago,  by  making  the  expeiiment,  which  I  have 
been  led  to  institute  through  the  reading  of  the  Culti- 
vator and  remarks  made  by  your  correspondents  en 
passant ;  which  only  goes  to  prove  that  we  do  not  ab 
ways  practice  what  we  profess.  By  keeping  the 
milk  of  three  cows  separate  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  ohurning  the  cream  also  separate,  J  find  1  have 
been  doing  despite  to  two  of  the  number,  by  mixing 
with  their  yellow  milk  that  of  the  third,  which  pro- 
duces butter  about  the  color  of  lard,  and  somewhat 
of  the  same  consistency— a  sort  of  gTeasy  concern, 
yon  may  depend.  So  instead  of  averaging  their 
yield,  as  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  I  shall  cut 
off  the  delinquent,  and  no  longer  permit  her  to  cum- 
ber the  ground  and  consume  the  food  she  has  never 
paid  for.  And  now,  having  made  confession,  may  I 
not  take  the  liberty  of  asking  some  of  my  friends 
how  far  they  have  followed  up  the  advice  which,  like 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  has  been  so 
often  held  up  to  their  notice  in  yoor  columns,  only  to 
be,  like  many  another  peice  of  good  advice,  well  re- 
ceived, but  illy  executed.  But  had  the  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  the  milk  been  half  as  manifest  as  in 
the  quality  since  (rial,  I  should  not  have  so  long  re- 
mained in  error,  which  observation  reminds  me  of  the 
question  in  your  last,  by  your  Fiakeville  subscriber, 
"  Whether  a  cow  that  is  first  rato  for  butter,  is  always 
best  for  cheese  also  V  and  out  of  which  very  sensible 
question,  1  hope  an  answer,  and  to  the  point,  will 
grow,  or  be  made  to  follow,  from  somo  other  of  your 
valuable  correspondents.  I  have  to  add,  I  find  that 
my  cow  of  which  1  complain,  gives  bat  three  pounds 
and  a  half  of  butter  per  week,  at  her  best ;  but  let 
mo  ask,  might  she  not  be  a  good  cheese  cow  T  This 
1  must  ascertain,  and  if  so,  shall  dispose  of  her  to  a 
who  is  engaged  in  cheese  dairying.  How  I 
:  we  do  not  always  make  experiments  for  our- 
selves, which  has  been  called  "  growing  fads,"  yon 

J.  Saunders. 

Goshen. 


com  cobs  instead  of  charcoal  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  remarks : — "  From  our  experience  in  the  use  of 
cobs,  we  are  convinced  they  are  worth  quite  as  much, 
bushel  for  bushel,  as  the  best  charcoal ;  the  same 
quantity  will  kindle  a  fire  in  lens  time."  if  this  be 
the  case,  ihe  use  of  the  substitute  will  occasion  a 
great  saving  of  expense,  and  will  make  in  worth  the 
farmer's  while  to  bring  this  hitherto  almost 
article  to  market. 

Pliability  without  firmness  is  weaki 
without  pliability,  slupid  self-will. 


The 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Jalr  86,  1849. 

At  market,  520  Beef  Cattle,  12  pairs  Working  Oxen,  40 
Cows  and  Calve?,  2200  Sheep  and  156  Swine. 

Paiccs — Beef  Cattle — We  quote  to  correspond  with  last 
week— Extra,  96  25  ,  first  quality, 5  50  a  6  00; 
a  5  50 ;  third,  4  50  a  5  00. 

Working  Oxen — No  sales  noticed. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $20,  23,  28,  30,  and  33. 

Sheep— Sale*  at  S3,  2 12,  S  33,  2  50,  2  62  and  2  75. 

Swine — Choice  Pigs  to  peddle  at  5  and  6.  At  retail  from 
fitter 


Wool.   Boston,  July  29.   Wool  has  been  in  good  demand 
for  fleece  during  the  past  week,  and  a  considerable 
of  the  new  clip  that  had  come  to  market  hs 
manufacturers  at  about  our  quoted  rates. 


Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  wash'd  lb. 

40 

a 

42 

American  full  blood 

do 

36 

» 

38 

do  3-4 

do 

33 

n 

35 

do  1-2 

do 

30 

a 

32 

do       1-4  and  com 

do 

26 

a 

28 

Extra  North'n  pulled  lamb 

36 

1 

38 

Snper      do  do 

do 

31 

ii 

33 

No.  1,      do  do 

do 

28 

a 

30 

No.  2,      do  do 

do 

21 

a 

23 

No.  3,      do  do 

do 

15 

a 

16 

Smyrnla  washed 

16 

n 

22 

do  unwashed 

8 

a 

16 

Bengasi  unwashed 

7 

a 

9 

Buenos  Ayrea 

8 

• 

20 

Cowier. 

_  more 

Holders  are,  however, 

the  tendency  we  think  is 
that  exists  at 


A  Substitute  for  Charcoal.  The  editor  of  the 
Pooghkeepsie  Journal  and  Eagle,  says  he  has  nsed 


New  Yobst,  July  29. 
freely,  and  is  rather  accumulating, 
firm  at  last  weeks  quotations,  and  t 
upward,  notwithstanding  the  si 
present.— Dry  Good*  Reporter. 

Philadelphia,  July  27.   Wool— Receipt*  have  fallen  off 
and  prices  are  firmer;  sales  125,000  lbs.  various  grades  do- 
mestic at  former  rates.   The  prices  paid  in  the  West  pre- 
vent any  decline  in  the  prices  obtained  here. 


Lqmdom,  July  13.  Wool— The  sales  are  proceeding  with 
considerable  briskness,  at  prices  showing,  as  compared  with 
the  last  sales,  an  improvement  of  from  Id  to  2d  per  lb—  the 
greater  advance  being  on  the  good  quality.— Banng  *  t'tr- 


FANEIIL   HALL,  MARKET. 


WHOLES  ALB. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.  T 
Mutton,  1st  qual.  6 
2d  "  4 
Lamb,  lb.  8 
Veal,  ib.,  3 
Pigs,  roasting,  1  00 
Chickens,  pair,  75 
Turkeys,  apiece,  1  00 
Geese,  mongrel,  1  25 
Pigeons,  doten,  1  00 
Pork,p«rl001bs.6  00 
Lard,best,pr.bbL7  00 

Western,  keg,  6  50 
Batter,  lump,  lb.  18 

do.  firkin,  12 
Cheese,  new  milk,  71 

do.    four  meal,  5 


14 
12 

8 

m 

8 

122 
100 
1  20 
150 
1  25 
6  75 
a  750 
a  700 
a  20 
a  15 
a  8 
a  6 


a  14 

a  000 
a  1  75 
a  000 
a  000 
a  200 


Eggs,  dos.  00 

Apples,  barrel,  5  00 

Beans,  bush.,      1  50 

Peas,  bushel,      1  00 

Potatoes,  barrel,  0  00 

Onions,  bush,  00 

Honey  in  comb.  10 
SEED — Retail. 

Clover.North.lb.  13  a  14 
Southern,  •  8  a  9 
White  Dutch,  20  a  25 
Lucerne,  or  French ,  33 

Herdsgrass,bush 3  25  a  3  50 

Red  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,       1  25  a  0  00 
Southern,        65  a  88) 

Orchard  Grass,     —  a  2  00 

Fowl  Meadow,   2  50  a  0  00 
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Mutual  Hxlt.  The  race  of  mankind  would  per- 
ish, did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other.  From  the  time 
that  the  tnothor  binds  the  childs  head,  until  the  mo- 
ment that  Mine  kind  assistant  wipes  the  deathdamp 
from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  cannot  exist  without 
mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid,  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow-mortals  ;  no  one  who 
holds  the  power  of  granting  can  refuse  it  without 
guilt.— Sir  Waller  Scolt. 

Tkfr.  Lindley,  a  celebrated  London  Professor,  says, 
»«  There  is  not  a  single  gardener,  who  is  master  of 
bis  profession,  who  does  not  know  how  highly  injuri- 
ous a  high  nocturnal  Umptrature  is  to  plants.  The 
coolness  of  nights  is  to  plants  tchat  sleep  is  to  animals." 
This  law  may,  to  some  extent,  be  violated  for  a  lime, 
bat  the  plants  cannot,  on  pain  of  loss  of  life,  be  de- 
prived of  their  proper  periods  of  repose." 


JELLIES  FOR  THE  SICK. 

To  make  Panada,  or  Bread  Jelly.  Cut  a  wheaten 
roll,  or  loaf,  into  slices,  toast  them  on  both  sides,  and 
boil  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  the  whole  forms  a  jelly, 
adding  more  water  if  required  ;  thenstraio  and  flavor 
with  one  pound  of  white  sugar,  four  ounces  of  red 
wine,  and  one  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Very  nutritious. 
It  may  also  be  made  with  broth  from  which  the  fat 
has  been  skimmed,  instead  of  water. 

Biscuit  Jelly.    Take  of  white  biscuit,  crushed  be- 
neath the  rolling,pin,  four  ounces ;  cold  water,  two 
quarts ;  soak  for  some  hours,  boil  to  one  half,  strain, 
evaporate  to  one  pint,  and  flavor  aa  above, 
waekness  of  the  stomach,  dysentery,  and  diarrhosa. 

Rue  Jelly.  Take  of  rice,  three  spoons  full ;  boil 
in  water,  add  ten  sweet  and  five  bitter  almonds,  and 
sugar  10  your  liking  ;  make  into  an  emulsion,  and 
flavor  with  cinnamon,  or  orange -flower  water  to  your 
taste. 

Arrowroot  Jelly.  Take  of  arrow  root,  one  ounce; 
rob  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cold 
-  water  ;  then  gradually  add  of  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint,  sUrring  all  the  while.  It  may  be  thinued  with 
more  water,  if  desired,  and  flavored  with  milk,  wine, 
sugar  and  spices,  according  to  the  palate  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Sago  Jetty.  Soak  aago  in  cold  water  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  hall ;  strain  and  boil  in  fresh 
water  till  it  becomes  transparent ;  then  add  wine,  su- 
gar, clear  broth,  milk,  prunes,  or  spiees  to  flavor. 
One  ounce  of  sago  will  make  a  pint  of  jelly. 

Tapioca  Jelly.  First,  soak,  strain  and  boil  the 
tapioca,  as  directed  above  for  sago ;  then  flavor  with 
lemon  juice  and  peel,  wine,  prunes,  raisins,  or  spices. 
One  ounce  of  tapioca  will  make  a  pint  of  jelly. 

Note.  The  flavoring  of  any  of  the  above  named 
jellies  may  be  omitted  or  varied,  with  the  advice  of  a 
physician.— Am.  Agriculturist. 

Louisiana  Mcvfik  Baaan.  Take  two  pints  of 
flour  and  one  and  a  half  of  sifted 


spoonfuls  of  butter,  one  spoonful  of  yeast,  and  two 
eggs,  and  mix  aad  bake  for  breakfast.    It's  good. 

Hoppiwo  Johnmy  (Jarabalaya).  Take  a  dressed 
ohieken  or  full  grown  fowl,  if  not  old,  and«ut  all  the 
flesh  into  small  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife.  Put  this 
into  an  iron  pot,  with  a  large  spoonful  of  hotter  and 
e  onion  chopped  fine  ;  sloe?  and  stir  it  until  it  is 
brown ;  then  add  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  pot 
in  some  paialey,  spices  and  red  pepper  pods,  chopped 
fine,  and  let  it  boil  till  yon  thiok  it  is  barely  done, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  often,  so  as  not  to  born  it ;  then 
stir  in  as  much  rice,  when  cooked,  as  will  absorb  ell 
tbe  water,  wbioh  will  be  one  pint  of  nee  to  two  of 
water  ;  stir  and  boil  it  a  mioate  or  so,  end  then  let  it 
stand  aud  simmer  until  the  rice  is  cooked,  and  yon 
will  have  a  most  delicious  dish  of  palatable,  digestible 

f00d.  S.  ROBISBOM. 

Improvement  or  Biiead.    A  i  ox.  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  added  to  the  flour,  (or  a  4  lb.  loaf,  materi- 
ally improvea  the  quality  of  the  bread,  even  when 
made  from  the  woret  new  seconds  flour.— Professor 
E.  Davy.   This  addition  is  peifecUy  innocent. 


Soapston*  GaiDDLM.  Understanding  that  cakes 
on  a  aoapstone  griddle  required  no  fat  to  keep  them 
from  sticking,  1  brought  home  one  a  few  days  ago, 
and  we  prepared  to  try  the  experiment.  The  look  of 
incredulity  in  the  chief  cook,  at  that  moment,  was 
amuaing  ;  but  it  was  aoon  turned  iuto  one  of  triumph, 
for  the  cakes  were  turned  and  taken  off  as  easily  aa 
they  would  have  been  from  tbe  bent  greased  "  bake- 
iron  ; "  and  without  any  fume  from  burning  fat,  aa 
1 » \  v  >:■  n  i  t  in  common  cases.  Besides,  the  cakes  were  all  nicely 
browned,  and  not  one  burned  in  the  alighleat  degree. 
It  is  true  aoapstone  may  be  beated  ted  hot,  but  then 
the  plate  is  so  thick,  and  heala  so  slowly,  that  all 
danger  of  burning  is  easily  prevented,  in  short,  we 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  puicbase,  and  deem  it  a 
great  acquisition. 

It  will  be  important  to  keep  these  griddles  very 
clean,  and  for  this  purpose,  they  may  be  rubbed  occa- 
sionally with  pumice-stone. — D.  Thomas,  tn  Albany 
Cultivator. 
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BISHOP  TRACT, 
sua*  seel     asswcrlbera      taw  following 

TERMS; 

For  a  single  copy,     -----  50 

5  copies,  sent  to  one  address,  -  -  2  00 

10   i<      «      «      it        -  -  3  00 

10   ♦«      ♦»      "      "        -   -  4  00 
And  any  greater  number  at  the  rate  Isj 


JX?  Payment  to  be  made  always  in  advance,  and 
the  papers  to  be  sent  to  one  address,  (the  names  of  in- 
dividual subscribers  not  written  on  their  papers)  and  to 
be  *ent  only  so  long  aa  they  shall  have  been  paid 

for. 
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Institute  of  Instruction. 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  in 
Twentieth  Annual  Meeting,  at  Moutpelier,  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday  morning  and  continuing  till 
late  on  Thursday  evening,  August  14.    It  was  a 
very  full  and  interesting  meeting.    Some  460  per- 
sons from  abroad,  with  a  good  number  of  the  citi- 
tens  of  Montpelier,  made  the  meeting  quite  full  al- 
most every  hour.    And  a  more  eminently  pore  and 
intellectual  assembly  is  rarely  seen  among  men.  All 
seemed  to  have  come  with  elevated  aims,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  well-being  of  their  country. 
Among  them  were  Bishop  Hopkins,  President  Smith, 
and   Professor  Shedd,  of  Burlington  ;  President 
Labaree,  Professor  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Slade,  of  Mid- 
dlebury  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Mann 
as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  Mr.  Barnard,  author  of  "  School  Architecture  " 
and  the  successful  agent  of  school  reform  in  Conn, 
and  Rhode  Island  ;  many  distinguished  teachers  from 
Boston,  Providence,  and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  ;  with  gentlemen  devoted  to  the 
cause,  from  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,— not  to  omit  the  ladies,  among  whom 
the  Bradford  (Mass.)  and  Mount  Holyoke  Semina- 
ries had  their  representatives. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents,  who  filled  the  chair  during 
spssiuns  with  characteristic  urbanity  and  tact. 


On  taking  the  chair  he  said  — 
Citizens  of  Vermont,  Teachers  of  her  Schools,  and 
Friends  of  Universal  Education  among  her  people  : 
The  programme  of  the  present  session  of  the  In- 
atilute  announces  that,  at  the  opening,  remarks  mil 
he  made  ly  the  President.    I  exceedingly  regiet  that 
the  absence  of  the  President  will  deprive  us  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  portion  of  the  exercises  of  the  occa- 
sion rroro  him,  and  devolve  on  roe  the  duly  of  becom- 
ing his  substitute.    1  regret  this  for  yoursakes;  I 
regiet  it  for  myself ;  I  regret  it  for  the  Institute,  and 
for  the  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged.    Coming  as  we 
du— tho  most  of  us— strangers  to  this  region,  stran- 
gers to  your  people,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  we 
should  be  introduced  by  the  most  able  representative 
of  out  association  ;  by  one  the  knowledge  of  whose 


name  and  character,  and  evidences  of  whose  literary 
labors  and  scientific  attainments,  have  preceded  him,  * 
and  whieh  could  not  fail  to  give  weight  to  his  words, 
and  consequence  to  the  Institution  in  whose  behalf  be 
would  speak.    While,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  eannot  have  his  living  presence  here  to-day 
and  that  bis  duties  are  to  be  performed  until  the  annu- 
al election,  as  beat  they  may,  by  the  bumble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you,  we  rejoice  that  we  can  pre- 
sent you,  from  bis  pen,  now  in  print,  a  ptetly  full  ac- 
count of  the  »  History  and  Design  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction."   He  tells  you,  in  that,  of 
its  origin  and  plan,  of  the  number  of  its  annual  meet- 
ings, and  gives  you  a  catalogue  of  many  of  the  lee- 
tores,  discussions,  prise  eaeays,  and  so  forth,  which 
it  has  given  te  the  cause  of  human  improvement  and 
to  the  world.   He  unfolds  the  potent  agency  which 
its  members,  it  enlightened  and  faithful  in  their  to- 
cation  of  teachers,  exercise  in  the  formation  and 
moulding  of  the  common  mind,  and  hence  infers  tho 
ind,.uen.able  necessity  of  .  thorough  preparation  for 
that  high  calling.    He  invokes  all  who  feel  any  in- 
terest  in  these  objects,  to  unite  with  the  Institute  » 
carrying  fotward  the  measures  by  which  they  may  be 
best  promoted.    These  sentiments  and  exhortations 
I  would  now  repeat,  believing  in  their  troth  and  im- 
portance, and  considering  our  errand  among  the  meat 
momentous  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  humsn 
being. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  by  our  Presi- 
dent, 1  would  say,  that  almost  all  the  important 
means  fur  the  advancement  of  common  education  owe 
their  inception  to  this  Institute.  Moot  of  tho  Teach - 
Associations  now  in  operation,  State  Boards  of 
Education  (through  whieh  some  of  the  most  Rifted 
minds  in  the  eoantry  have  been  brought  to  hear  di- 
rectly on  the  schools),  N  ormal  Schools,  improvement 
in  School-houses,  uniformity  in  clssa-books.  school 

adequate  compensation  of  teachers,  and,  consequent- 
ly, higher  qualifications  for  their  office  .  these,  and 
many  more  connected  who  the  great  subject,  Were 
introduced  and  discussed  by  the  Institute,  sgsin  and 
again,  before  they  became  matters  of  final  legislation 
by  our  Stale  governmental  and  when  under  intesti- 
gaiion  by  legislative  committees,  their  impoitaoce 
and  necessity  worn  explained  and  enforced  by  our 
members,  who  were  invited  by  such  committees  to 
express  their  opinions  before  them. 
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~ For  many  y**18  lhe  *°noil  meetings  were  neld  io 
Boston  ;  bat,  it  hating  been  thought  that  a  mote  ap- 
propriate sphere  of  action  might  be  found  beyond  the 
metropolis,  oor  Constitution  was  so  amended  a*  to 
admit  of  our  holding  them  elsewhere.  Accordingly, 
we  have  since  raised  our  voice  among  the  spindles  of 
Lowell,  the  muskets  of  Springfield,  lhe  Items  of 
Worcester,  the  oil  factories  of  New  Bedford,  the 
hills  of  Berkshire,  and  the  Pilgrim  relics  of  Plymouth. 
We  have  visited  all  the  New  England  States  but 
Vermont;  sod  we  now  come  here  slso— to  this 
youngest' daughter  of  the  New  England  tamiiy- 
hoping  both  to  acquire  and  to  communicate  renewed 
spirit  and  energy  for  the  prosecution  of  our  high  pot- 

P°VVe  are  not  unaware  that  Vermont  is  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  educating  ber  whole  people— not  nominal- 
ly but  really  and  thorovghly;  that  she  has  adopted  steps 
to  effect  this  first  object  of  a  people's  care.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  she  will  go  on  in  this  good  work,  and 
prove  herself  to  be  in  education,  as  she  is  claimed  to 
be  in  politic* ,  44  the  star  that  never  sets  "  !  At  the 
invitation  of  some  her  leading  minds,  we  have  come 
among  you,  to  congratulate,  to  encourage,  to ^ assist 
you.  And  we  doubt  not,  we  doubt  not  we  shall  feel , 
on  leaving  your  green  hills,  that  we  have  benefitted 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  may  have  assisted  you. 

Although  a  nation's  character  and  welfare  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  its  schools,  and  the  value  ol  its 
echools  upon  the  qualificatiooa  of  their  teachers,  the 
social  position  of  this  important  class  of  ciliaens  is 
not  such  as  to  excite,  to  any  considerable  degree,  the 
public  attention;  and  hence,  this  association,  com- 
L*d  principally  of  those  engaged  in  the  bosinese  of 
instruction,— although  now  in  its  twentieth  year— is 
little  known  except  to  those  who  are,  directly  or  in- 
directly, connected  with  school-teaching.   For  this 
reason,  thia  introduction  has  been  thought  necessary, 
on  visiting  a  region  so  remote  from  its  birth-place. 
We  hope,  however,  that,  though  we  eome  to  you  as 
Urangfrt,  we  shall  not  fail  to  part  from  yon  as/rWi; 
that,  humble  as  may  be  our  position  in  society,  our 
work  may  plead  for  us,  and  secure  a  suitable  amount 
of  consideration  and  regard. 

To  thooa  who  are,  like  ooraelvee,  engaged  in 
fonsnng  or  developing  the,  youthful  miod,  in  fix 
ing  it*  principle*  of  action,  in  subduing  its  pas- 
sion in  elevating  and  refining  its  affections,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  its  future  soenea  ;  and  to  all  who  sym- 
pathise with  us  in  oor  labors,  and  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties, as  well  as  the  important  nature,  of  our  call- 
ing, we  would  any  :  Come,  lend  us  your  countenance 
and'  aid,  listen  to  our  lectures,  participate  in  out  dis- 
cussions, bring  io  your  friends  and  neighbors,  join 
our  associstion,  and  thus  afford  ue  that  evidence  of 
your  interest  in  our  object  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
and  which  will  best  secure  success  in 


Mr.  R.  S.  Howard,  of  Thetford,  briefly  responded 
to  the  introdoctory  remarks  of  the  President,  ex- 
pressing for  himself,  personally,  the  gratification  ho 
felt  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  American  Insti- 

«''•**'  «l  '  .a  i   ft-         J  J 


tute  of  Instruction  in  Vermoot.    And  he 
that  he  expressed  the  feelings  of  every  Vermooter 
present,  when  he  cordially  welcomed  the  members  of 
tbe  lootitute,  one  and  all,  to  the  Green  Mountain 
State.   He  welcomed  them  as  a»n,  and  fellow-citi- 
aens  of  our  common  country,  but  more  especially  did 
be  welcome  them,  at  ibis  time,  as  the  friends  of  that 
Free  School  system  of  Education  which  has  made 
New  England  mainly  what  she  if— the  greenest  spot 
in  our  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  He 
thanked  them  for  coming  up  to  aid  us  in  this  great 
and  good  cause.    He  alluded  to  the  bold  and  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  our  State,  and  said  that  we  Vermoot- 
ers  sometimes  thought— though  there  might  be  a  lit- 
tle vanity  i«  our  saying  it— that  Vermont  heart*  were 
formed  somewhat  on  the  model  of  Vermont  W/j,— on 
a  large  and  liberal  eeale,-and  with  the*  hearts  we 
welcomed  them. 

The  meetiqg  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E. 
J.  Scott,  of  Montpelier,  and  on  the  subsequent  morn- 
ings by  President  Labaree,  and  Mr.  Pease  of  Water- 

b°After  aome  business  arrangements,  the  Introduc- 
tory Address  was  delivered,  according  to  the  Pro- 
gramme, by  Bishop  Hopkins. 

SKKTCH  OFTHI  ADDBES8. 

The  subject  discussed  by  Bishop  Hopkins  was— 
The  Defect  of  the  Principle  of  Religious  Authority 
in  Modern  Education.  The  true  principle  of  educa- 
tion, he  rcmsrked,  is  embraced  in  the  words  :  44  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  wheo  he  is 
old  he  wiU  not  depart  from  it."  This  includes  the 
knowledge  and  habits  that  belong  to  tbe  Christian  re- 
ligion. ~  j 

In  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence  educa- 
tion is  committed  to  the  parent.   But  in  practice,  lhe 
parent  thinks  to  transfer  his  responsibility  to  tbe  Sab- 
bath and  the  district  school,  and  to  do  this,  too,  while 
retaining  in  his  own  hands  tbe  parental  authority. 
He  might  retain  that  authority,  and  regard  tbe  pastor 
and  the  teacher  as  his  assistants  only.    But  the  Bible 
makes  the  parent  responsible  ;  and  be  cannot  rid  him- 
self of  that  responsibility.    Will  the  Almighty  ac- 
cept a  contribution  of  ten  or  twenty  dollars  in  the 
ahspe  of  school  tax  and  church  subscription  ? 
Tbe  pastor  ia  the  instructor  of  parent  and  child 
alike ;  he  has  obligstions  and  duties  of  his  own. 
Neither  he  nor  tbe  tescher  can  relieve  the  parent  of 
any  part  of  his  obligations;  they  can  only  aid  him; 
and  that  is  all  they  undertake. 

The  training  of  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go 
demands  the  use  of  aolhority-the  authority  of  God, 
of  the  parent,  of  the  pastor,  of  the  teacher.  It  i» 
only  from  tho  combination  of  all  for  the  same  objert. 
that  we  can  expect  the  result-that  the  ch.ld  will  not 
depart  from  the  way  he  should  go.  Nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  cultivate  mind,  while  we 
neglect  that  discipline  io  principle  and  habit  for  which 
authority  is  necessary. 

Thia  error  of  parents  is  part  of  the  universal  error 
of  tbe  age.    Among  all  the  changes  that  mark  lbs 
nineteenth  century,  there  is  no  other  so  great  as  thai 
in  the  use  of  the  word  authority.    In  the  times  ot 
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oar  fathers,  the  power  of  authority  was  understood 
and  felt—- the  authority  of  God,  of  the  Bible,  of  the 
hoebaod,  the  parent,  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  the  law. 
Now,  the  feeliog  is  so  different  as  to  tempt  us  to  be* 
lieve  that  those  perilous  times  are  como,  when  "  men 
shall  be  lover*  of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boost* 
era,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  un- 
thankful, unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce* 
breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent,  fiercr,  despbers 
of  those  that  arc  good,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded." 
Influence  has  come  to  be  all ;  authority  nothing. 
The  son  expects  to  govern  the  father ;  the  daughter 
the  mother.  Tim  rod  of  discipline  is  thrown  away, 
and  the  scholars  govern  the  schools.  Even  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  same  spirit  leads  jurors  to 
follow  their  own  notions  in  spite  of  the  law  ;  and  the 
sacred  bonds  of  matrimony  aro  coming,  in  certain 
quarters,  to  be  despised.  Established  usage,  which 
our  fathers  were  wool  to  venerate,  is  almost  regarded 
as  proof  of  error.  The  lecturer  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  say  that  there  was  no  good  connec- 
ted with  movement.  Doubtless  some  old  things 
that  were  bad  have  been  done  away.  But  some  laws 
there  are  that  ought  to  be  venerated.  Woe  to  that 
spirit  which  rushes  on  in  pursuit  of  its  own  devices, 
regardless  of  all  ancient  wisdom  and  of  all  leg i lima te 
authority. 

But  there  can  bo  small  hope  of  a  return  to  the  old 
rule  of  scriptural  authority,  ft  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  teaeh  children  to  obey ;  the  harder  task  is  to 
teach  parents  to  govern.  The  result  is,  that  the 
teachers  of  our  day  are  forced  into  a  new  responsibili- 
ty by  this  defect  of  parental  government.  Their  task 
should  be  regarded  with  a  new  feeling  of  religious 
obligation  ;  they  should  meet  the  responsibility  that 
the  limes  impose.  Religions  instruction  by  no  means 
belongs  exclusively  to  pastors.  Every  man  is  bound 
to  give  it  his  aid,  in  all  the  relations  he  sustains— the 
parent,  the  neighbor,  the  friend.  How  then  ean  the 
teacher  be  exempted  in  regard  to  his  school  ?  He 
need  not— he  should  not  teach  upon  disputed  points 
of  religious  doctrine.  The  points  of  religious  agree- 
ment among  Christians  are  more,  and  more  impor- 
tant, than  the  points  of  difference.  [Here  the  speak 
er  gave  an  oothne  of  Christian  doctrine  in  regard  to 
which  he  supposed  there  was  sufficient  unanimity — 
including  the  authority  of  the  BiWc— the  omoi pres- 
ence, omniscience,  and  holiness  of  God— oar  respon- 
sibility to  God  and  dependence  on  him — motives 
of  aetion — relative  duties — the  Sabbath— watchful- 
ness— prayer— redemption— the  example  of  Christ — 
telf-control— self  discipline,  tic.  The  sketch  was 
acceptable,  we  believe,  to  Christiana  generally.] 
In  such  religious  instruction  the  teacher  is  safe ;  and 
such  ho  ought  to  give.  Not  that  there  should  be 
formal  lectures  or  lessons ;  bat  a  constant  influence — 
the  felt  presence  of  a  religious  spirit  and  Christian 
principle.  The  influence  of  home  cannot  be  relied  on 
to  effect  the  object ;  nor  can  that  of  the  church.  The 
teacher  has  at  his  command  nearly  six  hours  in  every 
day  of  the  ehild's  time,  and  in  circumstances  the  most 
favorable  to  religions  influence.  He  hsa  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  pupil,  who  feels  that  he  is 


regarded  with  a  deep  and  affectionate  interest,  anil 
who  will  reciprocate  that  regard.  True, — the  teach- 
er may  not  havo  been  hired  to  do  this;  his  conn  act 
does  not  embrace  it.  He  is  employed  with  reference 
to  the  child's  intellectual  culture.  But  there  is  an* 
other  Party  to  be  regarded.  Not  the  parent  only, 
bat  the  Supremo  Teacher  of  mankind  lias  placed  the 
child  there  at  this  tender  and  susceptible  age,  and  to 
Him  most  an  account  be  rendered.  The  vocation  pf 
a  teacher  in  a  Christian  country  implies  the  presence 
and  control  of  Christian  principle.  Who  ought  bel- 
ter to  understand  all  the  bearinga  and  relations  of  his 
employ  meat?  If  other  mean*  have  lost  so  much  of 
their  power,  how  important  thai  the  teacher's  efforts 
should  be  redoubled  ;  for  schools  and  teachers  are  the 
best  instrumentality  to  supply  the  lamentable  depart' 
ure  from  the  line  of  Christian  duty  that  has  taken 
place  in  other  quarters. 

The  speaker  attributed  the  disorders— the  out- 
breaks of  wickedness,  that  startle,  agitate  and  alarm 
communities,  to  the  want  of  authority  in  the  family 
and  the  school.  The  foundation*  of  oer  country 
were  laid  in  the  Gospel ;  sod  on  that  foundation  only 
can  oar  institutions  be  made  permanent.  The  rapid 
advancement  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  the  srts  sod 
forms  of  industry  that  adorn  the  age,  is  all  useful  and 
important ;  but  all  is  vanity  without  the  presence  of 
higher  Christian  principle.  This  strain  of  remark 
may  bo  unacceptable  to  many.    In  the  general  whirl 

ried  away.  Men  cease  to  oonsider  the  wants  of  the 
soul — the  necessity  of  principle,  love,  faith,  parity— 
and  forget  that  while  all  these  wonders  of  activity 
and  thrift  may  bear  us  on  with  extraordinary  splendor 
under  the  rule  of  Mammon,  the  soul's  wants  can  be 
supplied,  aod  the  soul's  progress  secured  only  under 
the  government  of  God. 

Among  teachers  there  are  a  large  number  of  influ- 
ential minds  capable  of  appreciating  the  truth  on  this 
subject ;  who  know  that,  do  all  you  can  to  build  up 
and  ornament,  without  religious  principle,  and  you 
only  prepare  a  people  for  vice,  outrage  and  blood. 
To  the  school  we  must  look,  if  we  would  be  saved 
from  the  withering  influence  of  infidelity  and  crime. 
To  the  district  schools  and  academies  must  we  look,— 
that  they  may  furnish  well- principled  and  well  trained 
youths  fur  the  colleges ;  for  in  the  latter  any  radical 
improvement  in  theee  respects  is  too  rare  to  be  relied 
on.   To  the  common  school  most  we  look*  that  the 


training  of  the  week  may  become,  not  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  an  obstacle,  but  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
Sabbath-school  and  the  pntpit. 

At  the  elose  of  this  address,  Mr.  GaccntrAr,  of 
Bradford,  Mass.,  who  has  been  a  teacher  some  forty 
years,  rose,  and  remarked  that  he  had  attended  most 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  heard  most  of 
the  lectures  that  had  been  delivered  before  it ;  bat  in 
this  were  vital  troths  that  had  never  before  been 
brooghl  forward  in  tire  meetings.  He  should  re- 
joice t<>  hare  a  copy  of  it  placed  in  every  family  in 
New  England.  A  similar  impression  was  made  open 
the  aodtence  generslly  ;  and  the  principle*  of  the  sd- 
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dress  were  frequently  alluded  to  in  ihe  subsequent 
discussions  with  lively  intefeal.  this  closed  the 
morning  session. 

Tuesday,  P.  14. 

SUBJECT  Of  THE  ftORfflNO  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Fibld,  of  Boetdn,  made  some  remarks  Oft  the 
Importance  of  authority  in  schools,  and^lhe  ralue  of 
the  views  presented  by  Bishop  Hopkins.  He  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  formally  sanctioned  by  the  In- 
stitute. Let  such  views  prevail ,  and  there  would  be 
less  trouble  in  governing  schools.  The  greatest  dim- 
culty  that  he  had  met  with  was  that  of  getting  pa- 
rents practically  to  acknowledge  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  teaclier .  As  had  been  remarked ,  there 
was  a  notion  prevalent  that  the  school  must  always 
be  acceptable  to  the  child.  That  notion  assumes 
what  is  not  true, — that  the  ehild  will  of  course  be 

P  Mr.  Hcmry,  ol  New  York,  thought  the  best 
means  of  government  was.to  have  its  appropriate  duty 
for  every  half  hour  of  the  child's  time,  so  as  to  leave 


Mr.  GutKNiXAT,  of  Bradford.  Teachers  suffer 
greatly  from  the  had  conduct  of  parent*,  who  send  to 
their  orcein  about  the  management  of  the  school. 
Very  little  deference  should  be  paid  to  such  orders ; 
or  to  men  who  will  have  you  get  along  on  the  princi- 
ple of  moral  suasion,  as  they  call  iU    He  would  let 


J  principle  solely,  we  cannot  getaloog  in  peace  ; 
some  mark  of  affection  upon  a  relractory  boy's  back 
will  sometimes  be  demanded  ;  and  among  all  his  pu- 
pils those  had  given  him  the  most  evident  proofs  of 
gratitude,  to  whom  he  ban  been  fsilbJul  i.  this  re- 


Rev.  Darius  Forbes  made  s  few  remarks  on  the 
isaporiance  of  religious  influence.  We  should  era- 
ploy  only  religious  teachers. 

Mr.  Chambbrlahi,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Forbes  had  not  gone  far  enough.  As  practical 
teachers  we  know  that  most  of  our  difficulties  arise 
from  a  want  of  reverence  for  authority .  Order  can- 
not be  maintained  by  mere  advice — moral  suasion,  or 
whatever  you  call  it ;  the  advice  must  come  from  au- 
ikorUy.  As  to  teachers,  we  meat  take  such  as  wo 
can  get. 

Mr.  Forbss.  Thers  is  no  want  went  of  good  ma- 
terial  for  teachers.  Does  not  this  whole  matter  of 
sothority  depend  on  religious  instruction  1  Want  of 
reverence  is  the  source  of  lawlessness. 

LECTURE  BY  PROF.  W.  O.  T.  8HEOD,  OF  BURLIrtOTON. 

Professor  8 hedd  commenced  his  Lecture  on  Lib- 
eral Education  a  part  of  a  State  System,  by  some  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  knowledge— of  that  which  Ed- 
ooation  proposes  to  impart.  Essential  knowledge  is 
a  knowledge  of  fundamental  truth,  by  which,  when 
popular  and  pert  el  the  common  intelligence, 
usiuew  of  lile  is  carried  on.  Everything  de- 
»  go  fundamental  principles.  There  is  a  great 
nt  of  inforsnntioo  in  regard  to  civil  end  judicial 
affairs  among  the  people  of  ibis  oommuniiy, — infor- 
mation adequate  to  the  business  of  life.  But  this  does 


not  imply  in  all  a  knowledge  of  principlea  ;  they  are 
the  study  of  a  profession.   Thero  prevails  a  degree 
or  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  relation  to  him,  suffi- 
cient for  the  guidance  of  every  man  ;  but  this  docs 
not  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  class  of  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  study  end  develop  a  higher  knowl- 
edge, a  knowledge  of  principles ;  hence  we  have 
Pastors  and  Teachers.   So  in  all  the  departments  of 
human  life  ;  beneath  the  manilold  uses  and  applian- 
ces of  knowledge,  lie  fundamental  troths.  And  with 
this  lower  region  of  truth,  the  popular  mind  must 
in  some  way  have  communion,  or  it  will  go  back- 
ward in  regard  to  the  most  common  information  and 
most  practical  of  all  uses.    Floating  information,  now 
so  general,  so  useful,  so  reliable,  will  become  power- 
less and  be  lost,  unless  sustained  by  direct  reference 
to  its  ground  in  science.   For  the  business  and  the 
duties  of  life,— for  improvement  in  art,  for  ssfety  in 
social  movements  and  in  every  employment  and  rela- 
tion, we  need, not  men  skilled  in  business  merely,  but 
the  Watts,  the  Newtons,  the  Luthers. 

Colleges  ate  institutions  for  keeping  up  this  living 
connection  of  science  with  the  knowledge  of  practi- 
callife.   And  it  is  done: 

1.  By  not  suffering  the  distinction  between  popular 
knowledge  and  science  to  be  lost  sight  of.  la  osr 
theory  of  education  the  future  citizen  is  to  be  is  the 
common  school  at  the  age  when,  as  the  memory  and 
imagination  are  active,  he  should  be  employed  in  va- 
rious acquisitions  of  knowledge  of  direct  use  in  every 
position  in  life.  In  college  he  is  led  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  principles ;  and  colleges  thus  become  s  stand- 
ing evidence  of  the  distinction  between  science  end 
practical  knowlsdgs.  The  college  gives  the  student 
ihe  power  of  first  truths ;  it  hss  tbs  mind  itself  in  its 
eye.  What  is  called  useful  knowledge  is  not  the 
only  knowledge  thst  is  useful.  When  scything  is  to 
be  dons  in  fundsmenuls,  then  the  fundamental,  the 
scientific,  is  the  practical  and  the  useful.  Unless  the 
popular  movement  is  Wept  alive  by  the  higher  educa- 
tion, it  dies.  So  it  was  when,  in  Greece,  education 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  sophists— of  men  of  as 
science,  but  knowing  many  things.  The  same  would 
happen  now.  The  whole  mass  of  popular  informa- 
tion would  crumble  away  like  a  noble  ship  atruck  by 
the  rot.  Popular  information  is  made  up  of  rsys  shot 
from  a  ball  of  toUd  fire ;  it  has  been  distilling  for 
ages  from  the  alembic  of  the  scholar's  brain.  The 
present  is  the  result  of  all  the  psst.  The  difference 
between  the  British  and  Spanish  colonies  on  this  con- 
tinent may  be  attributed  to  ths  fact  that,  in  the  farm- 
er, the  popular  knowledge  has  kept  Us  intimste  con- 
nection with  thorough  scienos. 

8.  By  constantly  sending  out  into  society  profes- 
sional men.  Professional  power  and  influence  m 
based  on  scientific  in  distinction  from  popular  knowl- 
edge. The  professions  are  the  growth  of  the  col- 
leges,  and  modern  society  cannot  be  Wept  in  progress 
without  them.  What  would  be  the  state  of  things 
were  the  three  scioocies  of  Law,  Medicine  and  The- 
ology to  be  put  out  among  us !  It  is  the  physician's 
business  to  study  life  end  material  nature,  with  refer- 
ence to  diseases,  &c  ;  and  by  his  means  there  goes 
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into  circulation  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  useful 
in  a  thousand  ways  in  common  life.  How  often  doea 
such  knowedge  banish  superstitious  and  groundless 
fears,  and  how  certainly  would  a  little  of  it  have 
saved  our  fathers  from  the  delusion  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Salem  witchcraft !  No  such  excitement 
could  be  got  up  now  ;  the  studies  of  physicians  have 
rendered  it  impossible.  The  science  of  Law  has  a  close 
affinity  with  religion.  Justice,  which  is  the  substance 
and  staple  of  legal  science,  is  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  fundamentals.  Even  mercy  itoelf  is  made  to  show 
itself  mercy,  and  to  exhibit  its  highest  quality,  when 
the  flame  of  the  law  blazes  upon  its  object.  By  cher- 
ishing a  reverence  for  human  law  we  are  prepared  to 
reverence  the  Divine.  Hence  it  is  that  the  study  of 
the  science  of  law,  by  diffusing  a  sentiment  of  rever- 
ence in  regard  to  its  grounds  and  highest  dictates,  be- 
comes so  important  for  the  well  being  of  society. 
The  third  of  the  scientific  professions,  that  of  the- 
ology, is  derated  to  truths  that  reach  the  depths  of 
the  human  soul — to  man's  eternal  being— to  the 
bonds  that  connect  all  the  universe  together,  and  to 
God.  It  is  therefore  the  most  important  of  all  sci> 
ences  ;  and  in  the  Divine  plan  of  being,  runs  through 
aTt  else  of  science,  of  action,  and  of  hope.  And  in 
proportion'to  its  importance  is  the  opportunity  given 
to  it  by  Divine  appointment  among  men.  Say  what 
we  will  of  the  power  of  the  press,  or  of  any  other 
agency  on  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  for 
influence,  not  in  moral  only,  but  in  intellectual  Te- 
speets,  with  the  Sabbath  and  its  teachings — with  its 
thousands  of  preachers  and  millions  of  hearers,  en- 
gaged for  one  day  in  every  seven,  in  the  earnest  con- 
templation of  great,  searching,  absorbing  troths. — 
What  would  society  be — what  would  be  the  state  of 
intellect  and  of  knowledge, without  the  scientific  stod- 
res,  with  their  popular  results,  of  the  doctor,  the  law- 
yer, and  the  mini? ler  ! 

It  la  no  less  true  of  all  the  other  employments  of 
human  life,  that  tbey  oogbt  to  rest  on  the  tike  basis 
of  scientific  knowledge  ;  and  that  basis  they  will  the 
more  smply  enjoy,  as  th'o  means  of  scientific  culture 
by  an  education  at  College  comes  within  the  more 
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Colleges  then  are  not  sn  accidental  thing,  but  a 
neccewary  and  organic  part  of  state  institutions. 
The  tree  well-being  of  the  eomroon wealth  depends 
open  then.  The  Poritao  Fathers  of  our  Colleges 
knew  h  to  be  so  ;  and  the  College*  have  done  for 
the  country  what  was  expected  of  them. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  WrreriALL  of  New- 
Turk,  on  the  Lecture,  the  Institute  resumed  the 
samed  the  subject  of 

AUTHORITY  Iff  SCHOOL. 

^  Mr.  Morsc,  of  Nantucket.  Doubtless  authority 
is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school.  The 
question  of  questions  is — How  shall  authority  be  sus- 
tained ?  For  himself,  his  practice  had  undergone  an 
essential  change.  He  commenced  whipping  and 
teaching  twenty  years  ago  in  the  way  then  common 
about  95  miles  north  of  Montpelier.  He  whipped  his 
way  tooth  into  Massachusetts,  tried  it  thero  a  year, 


and  theo  passed  over  into  Nantucket,  where,  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  he  had  done  without  it.  For  the 
last  ten  years,  in  a  school  of  more  than  one  hundred 
scholars,  he  bad  got  along  without  it.  it  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  take  the  child,  bad  aa  he  may 
be,  and  prepare  bim  for  all  hie  future.  If  there  is 
evil  in  the  soul,  the  teacher  should  labor  to  eradi- 
cate it.  The  duties  are  not  reciprocal ;  it  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  enlighten  all  sorts  of  ignor- 
ance and  correct  all  sorts  of  perversity.  He  was 
convinced  that,  if  the  teacher  was  perfect  master  of 
himself,  he  could  do  best  without  the  use  of  the 
rod.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  gentlemen  speak  of 
using  the  rod  with  apparent  zest,  as  if  they  liked  it. 

Mr.  Grccwlcaf,  of  Bradford,  was  sorry  to  be 
misunderstood.  He  had  said  expressly  that  moral 
auasion  should  have  its  perfect  work.  The  gentle- 
mail  from  Naatooket  had  advanced  just  the  eenli- 
timenta  which  he  bad  always  held.  He  had  said 
something  about  love-pate ;  he  meant  it  in  the  true 
sense — real  tokens  of  faithful  love.  In  bis  first  en- 
deavors be  whipped  far  more  than  recently  ;  and 
one  moth  part  of  the  whipping  he  had  done  in  bis 
life  would  have  been  better  than  the  whole.  But 
what  would  you  do  with  such  an  one  as  Rich- 
ard Crowninshield,  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  ed- 
ucate !  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  had  not  re- 
sorted to  the  rod  ;  he  had  said  to  those  who  would 
not  mind,  that  he  and  they  could  not  occupy  the 


Mr.  Mouse,  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Swan, 
of  Boston  : — Has  refractory  boys.  A  mode  of  pun- 
ishment which  he  has  found  effectual,  is  this :  The 
disobedient  child  is  called  forward,  and  made  to 
occupy  a  chair  io  front  of  the  school,  and  with  his 
back  towards  the  scholars,  and  left  to  reflect  on 
whan  be  hee  done.  Has  sometimes  kept  a  child  on 
that  seat  three  successive  half  days,  but  in  the  end 
they  "come  to."  Should  a  child  refuse  to  come 
forward,  or  to  obey  any  other  direct  command,  it 
would  be  a  new  case— be  should  have  to  devise  n 
plan  at  the  moment.  He  might  use  physical  force, 
but  not  the  rod.    Would  pot  him  ic  a  room  alooe. 

Mr.  Swan.  Il  is  part  of  a  teacher's  doty  to  say, 
you  most — to  use  the  imperative.  Shotting  children 
up  in  rooms  will  not  do.  He  uses  the  rod  ;  but  in 
twenty-one  years'  experience  haa  never  sent  away 
a  cbild  angry  with  him  after  being  whipped.  It 
roust  be  done  with  proper  feelings.  The  discussion 
of  this  subjeet  in  the  Institute  had  done  great  good. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  was  the  fashion  to  ask  the  poor 
candidate  for  employment  as  a  teacher,  How  do  you 
get  along  with  government?  and  fbe  trembling  an- 
swer must  be,  Chiefly  by  moral  suasion.  Discussion 
has  changed  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Grkcv,  of  Boston.  Should  the  pupil  be  obliged 
always  to  mind !  He  thought  so.  This  should  be 
our  starting  point.  It  ie  the  teacher's  right,  and 
sometimes  hie  duty,  to  say— You  shall ;  but  n**et 
the  right  of  the  pupil  to  say — I  won't ;  and  every 
child  knows  it.  The  objector  places  the  two  on  the 
same  ground,  and  pott  both,  therefore,  in  a  false  po- 
sition. 

■ 
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Mr.  Mouse  would  ask  a  question  in  hit  turn.— 
Suppose  you  have  whipped  a  child  as  long  as  yon 
dare— till  you  fear  for  the  child's  life — and  yet  with- 
out securing  obedience.  What  would  the  gentleman 
from  Boeton  do  t 

Mr.  Swan.  Would  rest ;  would  say, — 1  will  at- 
tend to  you  again.  He  never  had  occasion  to  give 
the  second  lesson. 

Mr.  Fikld.  We  are  placed  in  different  circumstan- 
ces. The  gentleman  from  Nantucket  has  age  and 
experience.  The  young  and  inexperienced  cannot  do 
what  ho  can.  Mr.  F.  has  been  able  for  four  years  to 
conduct  his  large  school  (400)  without  having  a  blow 
struck  in  any  of  the  rooms.  For  seven  years  be  has 
net  had  occasion  to  use  the  rod.  Dot  his  views  of  the 
necessity  of  reeoTiing  to  it  when  circumstances  re- 
quire, are  the  same  as  ever.  Ho  once  look  charge  of 
a  disorderly  school  of  240  boys  where  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  make  an  example  of  19  or  16  of  the  leaders  of 
disorder  the  first  day.  It  was  a  mob  ;  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  put  it  down.  The  fact  that  an  individual  in 
some  circumstances  can  succeed  without  the  rod,  by 
no  means  proves  that  even  be  could  do  it  in  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  much  less,  that  another  could.  He  had 
been  on  trial  three  days  before  the  School  Committee 
of  Boston  on  the  ground  that  bis  cruelty  to  the  chil- 
dren disqualified  him  to  have  charge  of  a  school.  He 
was  ncnuittcd,  even  by  his  accusera  themselves  ;  and 
When  the  facts  occurred  which  gave  rise  to  the  objec- 
tion, bis  views  were  the  same  as  now,  when  bo  does 
net  use  the  rod  at  all. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

Mr.  Hbkby  of  Now  York  thought  the  impression 
might  be  made  thai  they  were  ia  favor  of  using  the 
rod  too  much— of  carrying  it  with  a  strong  hand.— 
Tbeie  was  little  disposition  to  use  the  rod  ;  but  they 
were  generally  agreed  that  it  was  legitimate,  and 
sometimes  necessary.  The  tendency  of  tho  age  is  to 
dispense  with  force. 

Mr.  NoaTHftND  of  Salem.  The  necessity  of  using 
the  rod  decreases  in  proportion  to  experience  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  particular  school.  We  ought  not 
so  to  treat  ihe  subject  as  to  mislead  young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers.  The  rod  is  not  much  used  in 
Massachusetts,  and  yet  most  teachers  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  it.  The  teacher  should  exhibit  the 
kindest  feelings  in  punishing  ;  the  punishment  should 
be  one  of  lore,  not  of  anger. 

Mr.  GaaxNUtx/.of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  afraid 
the  discussion  had  watte  an  erroneous  impression ; 
these  Boston  fellows,  he  had  heard  it  remarked,  are 
real  hard-heads.   He  was  sorry.  Tho  truth  is,  that 
such  phrases  as  You  shall,  You  eheo't,  »re  not  used 
in  school.   Teachers  take  it  mpre  smoothly  ;  Juhn, 
please  pats  me  that  book.   It  means  just  as  much  pb, 
Give  me  that  book,  if  you  know  what  is  good  for 
yourself  (  and  John  onderstanda  it  so.   The  rod  was 
reg aided  as  one  of  many  means  of  governing ;  it  had 
its.  place,  iu  which  there  was  nothing  that  could  do  as 
well.    As  to  his  own  experience,  be  at  first  used  the 
rod  too  much.    Afterwards  hp  went  into  the  moral 
suaaion  bosiness  till  he  had  nothing  else  in  the  school. 
He  now  takes  a  middle  course, 


Mr.  Tufts,  of  Wardsboro.  In  regard  to 
pies  we  agree.  It  is  characteristic  of  quackery  to  use 
only  one  medicine.  There  is  quackery  about  disci- 
pline. Some  will  have  nothing  but  catnip  tea,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  ;  another  is  always  dosing  with 
calomel.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  strong 
measures— the  calomel— as  a  last  resort.  Sometimes 
they  should  be  the  first.  He  has  been  in  schools 
where  nothing  could  be  done  before  whipping. 

Mr.  Greenleaf.  of  Bradford,  would  be  very  sorry 
to  have  an  impression  go  abroad  that  he  and  others 
were  in  the  habit  of  flogging.  Few  do  it  less  ihan  he 
has.  The  Boston  teachers  do  little  of  it.  He  can 
testify  to  their  humanity. 

Here  the  discussion  closed,  the  hour  having  arrived 
for  the 

LECTURE  BY  PRESIDENT  LABABKE,  OF  M1DDLXBCRT. 

Subject :  The  Education  demanded  by  the  peeniiav 
character  of  our  Institutions. 

The  Lecturer  remarked  that  different  views  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  education  prevailed.  He  should 
use  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  them  all.  It 
might  be  regarded  as  embracing  tbe  subjective,— the 
forming  of  the  man,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally  ;  and  the  objective,  preparing  him  fur  bosi- 
ness and  doty. 

Systems  of  education  differ  according  to  the  char, 
acter  ol  governments.  In  the  old  republics,  youth 
were  educated  for  the  State ;  and  tbe  training  of  our 
children  mual  be  adapted  to  our  institoliona ;  we  must 
have  in  view  the  duties  to  which  they  must  be  called, 
and  what  they  may  become.  If  they  do  not  occupy 
the  high  places  of  power  themselves,  tbey  will  deter* 
mine  who  shall  do  it.  What  then  is  tbe  education, 
proper  for  our  youth  1 

1.  Our  youth  should  be  inspired  with  large  and  lib- 
eral views.  The  employments  and  modea  of  life  that 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  our  oooatry  are  calculated 
to  foster  mutual  prejudices  aod  antipathies  in  persons 
of  narrow  views.  Even  ia  the  ssme  community,  oar 
institutions  give  freedom  to  conflicting  views  of  poli- 
tics, religion,  die.  Foreigners  are  coming  in  smong 
ua  in  vast  multitudes,  with  their  peculiar  views  and 
modes  of  life.  In  all  these  respecia  it  is  important  to 
cultivate  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit,— in  order  to 
harmony  aod  good  feeling  among  ourselves,  and  that 
the  foreign  elements  may  bo  the  more  happily  assim- 
ilated. And  nut  only  this  : — we  have  relations  to  the 
whole  world,  and  exert  an 
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lions.  Our  history  from  tbe  landing  at  F 
this  day,  constitutes  a  phenomenon  that  attracts  all 
observers,  and  must  affect  tbe  destiny  of  countless 
millions.  Where  among  such  a  people  shall  we  find 
a  place  for  men  of  narrow  views  and  sympathies? 

9.  The  power  of  discrimination  in  our  youth  shopld 
be  parefully  cultivated.  They  muat  be  made  quick  te 
distinguish  the  (rue  from  the  false;  and  to  find  the  (rue 
medium  between  the  Phnton-like  reformer  and  tbe 
blind  conservative.  A  thousand  theological,  medical 
and  political  errors  agitate  tbe  public  mind,  and  gain 
currency,  not  because  the  human  mind  lovea  error, 
but  because  error  is  connected  with  brilliant  fragments 
of  truth  >  which,  out  of  their  proper  connections  and 
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relations,  are  like  false  lights  to  the  storm- tossed  mar- 
iner. We  must  theieforo  have  divines,  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers— we  m  est  have  a  ftoylt  taught 
lo  discriminate. 

3.  True  intellectual  and  moral  independence. — 
Fake  independence  is  often  mistaken  for  the  true, 
and  onr  institutions  peculiarly  expose  us  to  error  iu 
this  respect.  Instead  of  cherishing  that  manly  ad* 
hercnco  to  principle  and  moral  firmness  which  belong 
to  tree  independence,  oar  yoeth  are  in  danger  of  die- 
regarding  legitimate  authority ,  iu  ttio  family  and  the 
school.  Oar  circumstances  demand  that  the  laws, 
and  all  legitimate  authority,  should  be  upheld  by  an 
army  of  men  of  well-principled  independence. 

4.  A  deeply  settled  conviction  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance ol  religious  principle.     Mem  knowledge, 

tain  as  in  onr  progress  or  preserve  .us  from  ruin.— 
Here  the  lecturer  quoted  the  language  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  De  Toquevilie  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  religions  principles,  sod  relerred  to  the  history  of 
Greece,  Home,  the  Italian  republics,  France,  Scot- 
land, &e.,  in  confirmation  of  his  views;  and  closed 
with  a  very  earnest  appeal  upon  this  fourth  topic. 

The  lecture  evidently  made  a  deep  impression  up- 
on the  crowded  audience,  and  at  iu  close  theie  were 
some  tokens  of  applause,  which  were  promptly 
checked  by  the  President,  as  not  appropriate  to  such 
meetings,  or  to  a  lecture  of  such  weight  and  serious- 
ness. After  a  few  remaiks  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  New 
York,  the  Institute  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Mornino. 

HISTOaY  OF  EDUCATION.  * 

After  prayer  by  President  Labaree,  Mr.  North- 
end  remarked  that  Mr.  Barnard,  late  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a  history  of  education,  especially  in  New 
England,  and  moved  (he  appointment  of  a  oommitleo 
to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  Messrs. 
Northend,  Howard,  Sanborn  of  Dartmouth  College, 
•leaner  of  New  York,  and  Grocn  of  Boston,  were  ap- 
pointed as  such  committee.  The  committee  after- 
wards reported  resolutions,  expressing  the  interest  of 
the  Institute  in  the  nuder taking,  and  proffering  to  Mr. 
Barnard  every  assistance  in  its  power ;  which  were 
adonted 

PRESIDENT  LA  BAR  SB'S  LECTURE. 

Professor  Sanborn  thought  it  an  important  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  any  conservative  power  in  in- 
tellectual culture.  The  lecture  of  last  evening  seem- 
ed to  him  hardly  correct  in  this  respect.  He  believ- 
ed that  there  was  more  of  power  in  intellectual  cnl- 
tore  and  in  knowledge,  to  elevate  and  preserve  a  peo- 
ple, than  the  lecturer  seemed  to  admit.  All  culture 
lends  to  elevate  men.  Intellectual  culture  gives  self- 
respect  ;  and  in  Christisn  lands  it  involves  more  or 
teas  of  moral  culture,  whether  any  special  attention  is 
given  to  it  or  not.  Hs  tendency,  therefore,  must  bo 
to  prevent  crime,  and  promote  good  behavior.  We 
should  be  cautious  in  our  statements  on  this  subject, 
lest  we  discourage  effort  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
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the  historical  arg  u merit  adduced  by  the  lecturer, 
maintaining  that  the  iuin  of  states  and  nations  re-  , 
ferred  to  should  be  attributed,  not  to  the  exclusive 
culture  of  the  intellect,  bat  to  other  causes,  and  chief- 
ly to  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  bands  of  a 
few,  so  that  there  were  a  few  lordly  proprietors, 
and  for  the  rest,  instead  of  intelligent  and  independ- 
ent freeholders,  millions  of  slaves  and  starving  la- 
borers. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  William  0.  Ayreb,  of  Bos- 
ton, delivered  a  lecture  on 

the  claims  or  natural  history  as  a  branch  of 

COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Ayreb  discussed  the  influence  of  the  study  of 
Natural  History  on  the  individual — the  benefits  re- 
salting  from  it  to  society — and  the  duty  of  becoming . 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  God. 

After  the  lecture,  the  subject  being  open  foe  de- 
bate, Prof.  Eaton,  of  Middlebury ,  in  answer  to  a  call 
from  some  gentlemen,  expressed  his  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing the  subject  brought  forward.  The  study  of 
Natural  History,  he  believes,  is  too  much  neglected; 
but  there  are  difficulties  in  introducing  it  into  our 
Common  Schools.  Some  efforts  have  been  made 
here,  but  they  were  a  failure.  Our  teachers  are  not 
prepared,  and  look  upon  it  with  coldness.  The  diffi- 
culty originates  in  the  higher  institutions.  From 
them  must  our  Common  School  studies  take  their 
tone.  Natural  History  is  neglected.in  our  College*. 
He  was  glad  lo  know  that  the  subject  was  attracting 
more  attention  in  some  of  them.  Professor  Shedd 
had  omitted,  in  his  able  lecture,  one  particular  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  our  Colleges— they  furnish  the 
teachers  of  oar  Academies,  sod  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Common  School  instruction.  Through 
that  channel  only  can  a  more  correct  practice  in  re- 
gard to  branches  of  study  be  brought  about.  There 
is  a  responsibility,  in  this  respect,  resting  upon  the 
Colleges;  a  responsibility  also  with  the  people, 
whose  wishes,  made  known  with  becoming  earnest- 
ness, will  secure  any  object  of  the  kind. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 
The  annual  reports  of  th)  Treasurer  and  the  cen- 
sors were  laid  before  the  Institute.  The  Directors 
were  authorized  *o  take  measures  to  procore  the  ap- 
propriation of  $  300  which  the  Institute  has  received 
annually  for  ten  years  from  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

LECTURE  BY  MB.  WILLIAM  C  OOLDTHWAITE,  OF  WEST- 
FIELD,  MASS. 

Subject :  Practical  Education.  No  such  brief  ac- 
count of  it  as  we  have  room  for  can  give  the  reader 
any  conception  of  this  brilliant  and  impressive  lecture. 
A.  proposal  was  made  to  print  and  circulate  thousands 
of  copies  ;  and  one  gentleman,  who  did  not  bear  it, 
remarked  that  if  it  was  half  as  good  as  one  that  he 
bad  before  heard  from  Mr.  G.,  he  should  rejoice  to 
have  it  thus  circulated.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
the  Directors. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Goldthwaite  com* 
menied  with  gieat  severity  upon  the  practice  of  using 
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book*  prepared  with  questions,  Keye,&c. — books,  he 
remarked,  contrived  on  the  presumption  that  to  nave 
the  child  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  him.  The  prime  object  of  edu- 
cation—to teach  the  child  how  to  learn— ia  lost  sight 
of.  Miserable  helpers  are  all  such.  If  need  at  all, 
it  should  be  as  the  eagle  uses  the  wind— commanding 
or  breasting  its  power  as  may  beat  help  him  to  hia 
far-seen  eyrie. 

Mr.  C.  would  not  speak  of  physical,  or  even  of 
moral  trainiug  ;  but  only  of  the  teacher's  work  as  (he 
intellectual  guide  of  the  young.  Id  thia  view  of  his 
work,  the  teacher  moat  hare  before  him  the  immortal 
being  of  hia  pupil,  remembering  that  he  ia  one  who 
most  act  hia  part  in  the  business  of  life,  and  live  for- 
ever. The  relations  of  the  present  must  be  sustain- 
ed by  considerations  drawn  from  the  future.  Archi- 
tects are  ye,  rearing  a  strooto re  through  which  may 
reverberate  forever  and  ever  the  music  of  Heaven. — 
We  are  more  than  teachers  and  educators;  we  are 


child's  progress,  and  that  the  reptrblie  of  letters,  oar 
common  country,  and  the  great  world  which  baa  a 
datm  upon  the  talents,  and  influence,  and  gold  of 
all,  shall  not  suffer  detriment  from  our  errors,  or  our 
neglect  to  give  a  discipline  of  a  thorough,  practical, 
effective  kind.  Mau  was  not  made  for  the  earth,  but 
the  eaith  for  man  ;  and  by  education  we  pot  man  in 
possession  of  thia  inheritance.  We  make  the  strong 
rude  clown, a  prince.  To  the  uneducated,  man  seems 
a  plaything'of  the  world — of  the  seasons— of  chance 
events  ;  by  education  the  world  is  made  to  aa  a  gym- 
nasium, in  which  to  exercise  and  develope,  by  the 
use  of  all  created  things,  the  powers  that  God  baa 
given  us.  Education  finds  man  an  insect,  crawling 
upon  the  earth,  and  makea  him  a  winged  seraph  that 
soars  above  it. 
A  Practical  Education  includes, 

1.  Sound  intellectual  training.  To  suppose  that 
the  object  ia  to  fill  the  mind  with  knowledge,  is  a  fun- 
damental mistake — the  heresy  of  all  hereaiea  iu  intel- 
lectual training.  The  business  of  the  teacher  ia,  to 
discipline  and  develope  the  God-given  powers  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  This  is  not  done  by  aloring  the 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  things,  but  by  teaching 
it  to  work.  Your  pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  without  constructing  his  own  rules.  It  ia  by 
labor  that  we  become  ationg.  Do  you  make  the  oak 
grow  by  hanging  garlands  upon  its  trunk  t  The  oak 
grows — and  so  do  human  sools.  Give  the  child  the 
power  of  thought,  and  nothing  eaa  keep  him  from 
knowledge  ;  the  atrong  branches  and  bright  green 
leaves  will  burst  out  on  every  aide— a  garment  of 
beauty  forever. 

Intellectual  employments  ate  various— some  for 
discipline,  some  for  ornament,  some  for  information. 
They  should  be  used  according  to  the  pupil  s  wants. 
But  always  moat  we  knock  with  tlie  battle-axe  of 
truth,  till  we  can  rely  on  the  pupil'a  keeping  awake. 

9.  A  practical  education  implies  learning.  I>arge 
stores  of  knowledge  may  be  acquired  ia  the  process 
of  discipline—  an  object  that  aheold  always  be  die 
tinetly  before  the  teacher's  mind.  Tho  young 


It  is  sought  fox 


ened  mind  thirsts  for  knowledge, 
iu  own  sweet  sake.    The  teachei 
portuoky  to  pour  it  is. 

3.  The  power  of  expression.  It  ia  of  comparative- 
ly^ little  use  to  know,  if  yon  can  act  express.  With- 
out that  power,  snd  tbe  use  of  it,  the 
a  Dead  Sea.  It  is  painful  to  go  into  a  school 
toe  children  say  they  know,  but  cannot  tell.  They 
are  full  charged  with  precious  knowledge,  but  it  can 
come  out  only  aa  their  own  teacher  dexterously  man- 
ages the  discharging  rod.  The  fact  is,  ihey  do  not 
know.  If  they  knew,  they  could  tell.  The  attempt 
to  tell  ia  a  teat  of  knowledge.  Their  speech  bewray, 
eth  the  ignorant.  There  ia  so  little  attention  paid  to 
the  power  of  expression,  that  almost  every  other  roan 
wants  some  tslking  Aaron  spliced  on  to  him,  in  order 

great  pains  to  get  knowledge  into  the  head,  but  pay 
very  little  regard  to  tbe  moans  of  its  getting  oat 
again. 

But  the  power  of  easy  expression  ie  necessary  for 
every  man's  happiness.  Men  sometimes  feel  tbe  de- 
sire of  utterance  as  a  very  Are  in  their  boooe.  ft  En 
an  instinct  and  a  doty  to  reproduce  onreelvee  and  im- 
press our  image  upon  the  receptive  material  around 
us.  The  part  we  are  to  act  in  tbe  drama  of  life  de- 
mands thia  power. 

To  cultivate  thia  power,  we  moat  aim  at  it  directly. 
We  most  teach  not  only  to  think,  but  to  otter  and 
express  what  we  know.  And  there  is  no  better  dis- 
cipline in  regard  to  thinking,  than  the  endeavor  to 
express  our  thooghte.  It  givea  then  definiteneea  and 
continuity.  In  teaching,  it  is  not  enough  to  incul- 
cate truth,  and  gain  an  assurance  from  the  pupil 
that  he  understands.  Perhsps  he  docs  not  know 
whst  it  is  to  understand.  Make  him  express  it— coo- 
vey  it — illustrate  it  in  his  own  language,  and  in  pre- 
cise terms.    So  doing  we  secure  permanent  and  abt- 


moroent.  The  power  of  ready  and  easy  expression 
thus  acquired  is  a  most  beautiful  ornament  to  tbe 
school  room  ;  it  ta  often  what  tbe  lustre  is  to  the  star 
- "-the  polish  to  the  diamond.  The  mind,  remember, 
should  not  be  a  chest,  merely  to  hold  what  yon  pot 
in  h  ;  bat  a  mint,  to  coin  the  belhoa  into  beautiful 
currency  bearing  its  own  impress). 

S.  A  refined  taste.  If  any  abonld  wonder  why 
this  is  regsrded  as  one  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  a  practical  education,  let  him  ask  himself  what  ia 
so  really  practical  as  that  which  is  good — what  so 
truly  utilitarian  as  that  which  makes  ua  better  and 
hsppier  here,  and  allies  itself  witb  blessedness  bere- 
afier.  As  means  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  we  have 
the  legacies  of  mighty  poets,  full  of  the  gems  of 
thought,  set  in  all  manner  of  curious  work.  Let  too 
pupil  study  these,  and  commit  them  to  memory, —  an 
exercise  sadly  too  much  neglected  in  our  lime.  Open 

as  a  mere  workshop  where  wretched  moo  woik  and 
toil,  but  as  a  beautiful  temple  of  God,  adorned  like 
that  on  Mount  Zion,— as  polling  on  iu  spring  the 
dress  of  a  bride  breathing  inexpressible  beauty  and 
joy  ;  and  in  autumn  that  of  a  dying  saint,  ready  to  go 
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up  in  clouds  of  glory  to  join  the  sang*  of  wailing  an- 
gels. Lead  him  forth  into  nature,  aa  to  ft  perpetual 
lesson,  and  the  means  at  once  of  delight  and  of  dis- 
cipline appointed  by  God. 

Perhaps  ibe  subject  announced  for  this  Lecture, 
may  hare  awakened  expectations  of  a  different  train 

practical  education  are  abroad.  But  are  not  the  par- 
ticulars spcciiied  those  which  go  to  make  man  prac- 
tically what  he  should  be— to  make  him  earnest, 
sarong,  reliable,  efficient, — one  prepared  to  estimate, 
to  do,  and  to  enjoy,  the  special  work  to  which  be  is 
called,  whatever  it  may  bcl 

UK.  PALME*'*  LICTUaa. 

At  three  o'clock  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Tuoma*  U.  Palmer,  of  Pittaford,  on  the  Essentials 


To  the  question,  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good 
education,  Mr.  Palmer  would  answer— 

1.  Reading.  Reading  ie  either  artificial  or  intel- 
lectual. The  former  is  only  a  ready  and  and  correct 
utterance  of  language  as  written  ;  the  latter  implies 
attention  to  tbc  author's  meaning.    Thia  may  be 


our  whole  literature  and  all  the  resources  of  sci- 
ence. To  which  of  these,  Mr.  Palmer  asked,  do  our 
teachers  generally  devote  their  energies  1  How  often 
in  it  that  the  art  of  reading  ie  a  merely  nominal  ad- 
vantage 1  The  difficulty  is  not  ao  much  that  the 
words  are  not  understood,  as  in  the  want  of  attention 
—of  the  power  of  concentration.  The  reader c  eye 
runs  over  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  the  meaning  of 
which  there  is  no  difficulty  about,  and  yet  he  is  unable, 
when  he  ia  done,  to  recal  a  word  of  k.  His  thoughts 
Lave  been  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  To  prevent  thia, 
the  habit  of  inattention  must  be  guarded  against  from 
the  first.  Constant  effort  must  be  made  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  mind  upon  the  single 

in  this  way,  but  very  inadequately.  It  ia  not  enough 
to  put  a  question  to  the  class — each  individual  must 
be  pnt  to  the  teat,  and  especial  care  taken  with  adch 
as  are  deficient  in  attention.  In  regard  to  thia,  the 
want  of  time  is  no  excuse.  If  there  is  time  for  noth- 
ing else,  there  must  be  time  for  thia  essential  and  fun- 
damental discipline,  the  foundation  of  all  progress 
and  of  all  excellence.  At  first,  the  questioning 
should  be  very  minute ;  the  wandering  thought 
should  be  recalled  every  moment.  Where  thia  is 
thoroughly  done,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue 
it  long.  The  questions  should  gradually  become 
more  general  and  less  frequent.  They  sbonld  be 
laid  aside  as  fast  as  possible,  but  never  without  know- 
ing that  the  object  baa  been  accomplished. 

2.  Ltttentnp.  To  listen  with  attention  is  hardly 
less  important  than  to  read  with  attention.  Look  at 
»  congregation  on  tbe  Sabbath,  or  at  a  jury  ia  the 
court  room.  Are  tbey  able  to  listen  with  due  atten- 
tion for  successive  hours?  He  that  has  such  com- 
mand of  hia  thoughts  aa  to  listen,  has  fought  the 
great  battle  of  lite.  To  cultivate  this  power,  let  the 
teacher,  or  on*  of  the  scholars,  raid,  aad  the  hearers 
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be  required  to  give  an  account  of  what  ia  read.  Be. 
gin  with  easy  tasks,  and  proceed  gradually  to  harder 
ones.  The  reading  of  tbe  Scriptures  at  the  opening 
of  school  furnishes  a  good  occasion  for  this  exercise, 
in  connection  with  tbe  most  important  lessons. 

3.  Reasoning.  The  exercise  of  tbe  reasoning  fac- 
ulties must  be  commenced  early.  The  why?  must 
always  follow  the  what  f  Simply  to  repeat  the  rea- 
sonings of  others,  differs  little  from  any  other  act  of 
memory.  Children  must  be  taught  to  give  their  own 
reasons. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  the  conscience.  This  is  a  fa- 
vorite topic  with  Mr.  Palmer,  and  bis  views  aie  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  Price  Eaaay,  and  in  hia  Moral  In- 
structor. The  appeal  to  the  conscience  invigorates 
the  powers  of  attention,  comparison,  judgment,  dtc. 
The  conscience  may  be  appealed  to  at  the  earliest 
age.  When  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  fairly 
before  tbe  child's  mind,  the  answer  of  the  youngest 
will  be  the  quickest  and  best.  Great  care  is  necessa- 
ry in  regard  to  the  motives  addreasad  to  tbe  child, 
and  incalculable  harm  is  done  by  the  use  of  such  aa 
are  base.  In  cultivating  the  conscience,  no  other 
truths  are  of  such  power  as  our  accountability  to  God 


DISCCSSIOtt. 

After  a  short  recess,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  made 
some  remarks  on  tbe  importance  of  perfect  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  in  teaching.  If  you  find  an  error 
in  the  child's  mind,  follow  it  up  till  be  is  rid  of  it.— • 
If  a  word  is  spelled  wrong,  be  sure  that  the  class  is 
right  before  it  ia  dismissed.  Repeat,  and  fix  attention 
on  the  exact  error,  till  it  can  never  be  committed 
again.  One  clear  and  distinct  idea  is  worth  a  world 
of  misty  ones.  Time  is  of  no  consequence  in  com- 
parison with  I  he  object.  Give  the  child  full  posses- 
sion of  one  clear,  distinct  truth,  and  it  becomes  lo  him 
a  centre  of  light.  In  all  your  teaching — no  matter 
what  time  it  takes — never  leave  yonr  pupil  till 
you  know  be  baa  in  hia  mind  yonr  exact  thought. 

President  Labarce  made  some  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  decided  progress  that  had  been  made  in  Com* 
mon  Schools  in  thia  State  since  he  was  first  a  teach- 
er, 32  years  ago  ;  and  on  the  importance  of  correct 
training  at  the  eotaet.  Habita  of  bad  spelling,  for 
instance,  are  not  corrected  in  College ;  if  correct 
spelling  ia  not  learned  in  the  common  school,  the  ac- 
quirement is  never  made.  President  L.  gave  some 
amusing  illustratioue  of  the  results  of  inattention  and 
careless  leaching. 

Remarks  were  akw  made  by  Mr.  G  rein  leap  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr..  Marsh  of  Grot  on,  Mass., 
and  Mr.  Batchklder  of  Lyon,  Mass. 

Mr.  Barmard,  of  HRilford,  Conn.,  could  parallel, 
from  his  own  observation  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  In- 
land and  Massachusetts,  any  specimens  of  wretched 
school  houses  and  bad  school*  that  could  be  found  ia 
Yermoot.  The  common  school*  of  New  England 
are  very  nearly  on  a  level,  eicept  that  some  of  ike 
large  cities  and  towns  ate  in  advance  of  the  more  in* 
ral  dUliict*.  Every  where  we  find  bad  school  houses 
by  tbe  roadaide-ebildren  of  all  agea  and  stages  of 
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anee— a  poor  supply  of  books  and  apparatus  ;  most 
of  tire  teachers  are  young,  and  have  had  little  in- 
stroctioo  in  their  work.  In  regard  to  new  studies, 
natural  history,  &c,  they  do  infinite  mischief,  if  in- 
troduced without  first  teaching  the  teachers  to  do  ac- 
curately and  thoroughly  all  they  undertake. 

As  there  waa  a  little  time,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Shattuck  of  Cincinnati  was  invited 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  teaching  drawing  in 
Common  Schoola.  It  is  for  the  advantage,  Mr.  S. 
said,  of  every  farmer  to  have  his  children  taught  to 
draw.  If  any  building  is  to  be  done,  the  farmer 
wants  drawings  which  be  can  look  at  and  amend,  so 
as  to  get  every  thing  right  before  he  begins.  In 
France  and  Germany,  drawing  schools  are  supported 
by  government.  The  result  was,  that  the  English 
manufacturers  were  losing  their  market  for  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  and  compelled  to  petition  government 
for  protection, — protection,  not  by  revenue  laws,  but 
by  establishing  similar  schools  cf  design,  of  which 
there  are  now  36  in  the  British  Islands.  Our  schools 
might  be  used  for  the  like  purpose.  Without  much 
or  indeed  any  skill,  the  teacher  of  a  common  school 
may  do  much  in  this  wsy,  beginning  with  the  elate 
and  blackboard,  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines, 
&c,  and  gradually  proceeding  to  the  u«e  of  cards  and 
bonks.  It  furnishes  pleasant  employment  for  the 
ohildren,  and  cultivates  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  taate, 
and  habits  of  accurate  observation. 

Wednesday  Evinimo. 

FROFES90B  SANBORN'S  MCTOB«. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  business,  and  re- 
marks  by  Messrs.  Greenlesf  of  Bradford,  Tofts,  and 
Brooks,  Professor  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
delivered  a  IjectUTO  on  Education  as  the  Condition 
of  National  Greatness. 

TntrnsDAY  Mourn  NO. 
After  prayer  by  Mr.  Pease  of  Waterhory,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sears,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  delivered  a  Leetuie  on  the  Uses  of  the 
Imagination  in  Schoola  and  in  Real  Life. 

- — 

LECTtitE  BY  DU.  8EADS. 

For  the  present  discussion,  Dr.  Sears  remarked,  the 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  sensibilities, 
memory,  imagination,  and  understanding.  Some  of 
these  demand  more  culture  than  others ;  some  are  de- 
veloped earlier  than  others.  Perhaps  tho  above  ar- 
rangement is  nearly  in  the*  order  of  their  develop- 
ment— the  perceptive  first,  the  reasoning  powers 
last ,  the  sensibilities,  memory,  and  imagination,  more 
nearly  cotcmporaneous. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  necessary  for  the  prac- 
tical business  of  education,  (n  the  middle  ages, 
mind  was  studied,  but  not  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  result  was,  a  disproportioncd  attention  lo 
particular  faculties,  and  the  neglect  of  others  at  the 
time  when  they  ought  to  receive  most  attention.— 
A  practical  knowledge  of  the  mind  with  reference 
to  education,  ia  of  slow 


influence  upon  methods  has  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  saw  the  errors  of  the  eld  system,  bat 
plunged  into  others  not  less  serious.  The  conflict 
since  carried  on  ha*  extended  our  field  of  observation, 
and  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  well-grounded  sys- 


Tbe  hastening  of  a  child  into  the  school- room  when 
he  belongs  to  the  nursery,  retards,  rather  than  has- 
tens ultimate  progress.  We  must  no  mote  begin  loo 
early  than  defer  too  long.  Instead  of  cramming  the 
mind  with  knowledge,  there  should  be  given  time  and 
facilities  for  the  imagination  lo  work.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  mind  to  master  all  koowledge  in  youth.— 
We  must  economise  ;  we  must  select  more  with  ref- 
erence to  the  mind  than  to  what  are  called  practical 
uses— the  discipline  of  the  mind  being  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  objects  in  youth.  The  mulUplknty  of 
studies  in  our  schools  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  ago.  There  is  not  only  a  pernicious  crowding 
for  want  of  time,  but  the  knowledge  obtained  is  of 
bad  quality.  The  science  of  the  primers  is  not  worth 
the  paper  ;  there  is  nothing  rich  and  productive  in  it. 

The  mind  is  of  slow  growth,  and  should  he  de- 
tained long  on  this  middle  process,  while  the  imagi- 
nation is  in  process  of  development.  A  nd  the  imlg^ 
nation,  as  well  as  the  other  powers,  should  be  em- 
ployed on  some  few  great  subjects.    Nor  should  its 

ed,  by  tasking  too  early  the  reasoning  powers,  in 
this  respect,  there  is  troth  ia  the  proverb — "  More 
than  a  boy  at  sixteen— less  than  a  man  at  thirty."— 
His  characteristic  of  our  country,  and  of  the  limes, 
that  we  shorten  the  season  of  youth.  The  boy  should 
be  kept  long  in  the  period  of  his  boyhood ;  the  de- 
development  should  be  retarded,  the  tendency  to  the 
higher  efforts  of  his  mind  rather  repressed,  so  that, 
when  the  time  arrives,  the  strong  vegetation  within 
shall  burst  forth  with  double  vigor.    These  years  of 

tion,  and  gathering  copious  materials  for  the  mind's 
future  use.    U  is  impossible,  said  a  distinguished  Eu« 

fit  lor 

Memory  in  early  times  had  a  disproportionate  de- 
gree of  attention.  Now,  the  tendency  is  to  under- 
value it.  Every  great  mind  has  a  powerful  memory. 
As  we  learn  to  reason,  we  learn  to  group  and  class- 
ify ;  which  is  the  best  means  of  memory.  Tbos  the 
power  of  memory  is  increased  in  proportion  as  it  fa 
exorcised  in  connection  wiih  other  fuculites. 

The  understanding  is  but  feebly  developed  at  first, 
and  grows  slowly.  There  is  great  danger  in  poshing 
it  too  fast.  It  must  first  have  material,— moat  not 
be  driven  to  grind  without  grist.  Yet  in  this  earhet 
season  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  neglected.  Cul- 
tivate what  power  you  may,  you  must  in  the  process 
exercise  the  understanding.  It  Is  best  eutttvated  at 
this  period  by  the  practice  of  nice  observation,  and 
bv  attention  lo  the  arrangement  and  relations  of  facts. 

Dr.  Sears  remarked  that  there  is  no  one  word  in 
oar  language  to  designate  whaihe  means  by  imagirtt- 
tivn:— the  power  whieh  the  mind  has  of  representing 
to  Itself,  in  a  pictorial  way,  any  or  all  the  thing*  ot 
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which  it  has  taken  cognizance,  and  also  the  power  of 
grouping  them  as  it  pleases :— the  picture- making 
faculty. 

In  school,  we  should  begin  the  exercise  of  this 
power  with  the  first  lessons.  Find  whether  the 
thing  read  by  the  child  has  impressed  itself  distinctly 
on  his  mind.  Always  make  that  a  distinct  object  with 
every  lesson.  History  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  btanches  in  which  to  secure  inter* 
est  in  schools,  and  the  study  of  it  is  often  abandoned 
for  want  of  power  to  awaken  interest.  The  difficul- 
ty is  in  the  method  ;  in  a  failure  to  give  the  imagina- 
tion its  proper  part  to  act.  To  make  lessons  in  his- 
tory interesting  to  the  young,  and  to  make  them  val- 
uable,  attention  must  be  chiefly  devoted,  not  to  chro- 
nological and  dry  recitals  of  wars  and  what  are  called 
political  changes,  but  to  such  individual  characters 
and  such  views  of  society  and  manners  as  exercise 
the  imagination.  History  is  but  the  extension  over 
time  and  space,  of  one's  own  experience,  by  the  aid 
of  other  observers.  We  cannot  ourselves  visit  all 
countries  and  live  in  all  time.  The  best  we  can  do 
is  to  use,  in  respect  to  the  past,  the  eyes  and  the  ears 
of  others,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  the  way  of  substitute 
for  onr  own  personal  presence.  This  is  the  view  of 
history  that  should  be  taken  when  we  instruct  the 
young  ;  those  points  in  history  should  be  seized  upon 
which  would  interest  the  pupil  >if  transpiring  before 
him,  and  which  may  therefore  employ  bis  imagina- 
tion. Some  dates  are  necessary;  but  an  outline  of 
history  is  only  a  map,  and  the  driest  of  all  dry  books  to 
a  child.  He  wants,  for  instance,  individual  characters 
—to  become  acquainted  with  men,  from  childhood  op. 
And  in  general,  in  regard  to  history,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  lime  lost  in  attempting  to  grasp  the  whole. 
He  is  the  safo  historical  reasoner  who  hss  thoroughly 
studied  two  or  three  countries,  so  as  to  understand 
their  life  and  spirit.  For  him  com  ponds  will  answer 
in  regard  to  other  countries  ;  he  can  understand  them 
by  tho  help  of  a  few  (acts. 

Reading  mast  ever  constitute  the  substance  of  com- 
mon school  education.  The  reading  book  educates 
the  child,  more  than  any  other ;  it  extends  his  knowl- 
edge, disciplines  his  mind,  excites  his  imagination, 
cultivates  his  taste.  But  in  order  to  do  this  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  book  must  be  used  as  a  classic, — 
and  with  some  definite  purpose  other  than  learning  to 
road  properly.  The  same  piece  may  be  read  over 
and  over,  each  lime  (or  a  different  purpose,  and  thus 
appear  new  at  every  fresh  reading.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose the  books  must  be  indeed  books  ;  and  the  piece 
xmust  he  read  with  sympathy — sympathy,  whether  in 
logic,  or  passion,  or  imagination.  In  regard  to  a 
descriptive  piece,  the  leader  must  be  in  a  menial  con- 
dition to  paiui  the  scene.  Nine-tenths  of  tho  reading 
done  is  wasted  for  want  of  this  vivid  montal  sympa- 
thy ;  the  image  is  not  in  the  reader's  mind — the  im- 
agination has  not  been  cultivated  ;  aod  the  loss  in  ra- 
tional enjoyment  is  beyond  all  eatimate. 

In  the  study  of  Geography,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
express  the  importance  of  the  imagination.  Success 
necessarily  depends  on  the  exercise  of  this  faculty. 
Of  the  two  plans,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  a  general 


knowledge  of  the  globe  ;  for  if  you  begin  with  yooT 
school-room,  your  town,  &c,  and  proceed  thence  to 
more  general  views,  as  some  recommend,  there  most 
always  he  more  or  less  of  error  in  the  early  steps,  to 
he  corrected  afterwards.  In  teaching  geography  you 
have  the  marvellous,  the  vast,  and  the  strange  ;  which 
the  child  dearly  loves,  and  among  which  yon  may 
give  his  imagination  a  wide  range.  General  views 
of  extent  are  beat  at  the  beginning  ;  leave  the  exact 
number  of  miles,  &c,  for  a  sub&equent  period,  and 
most  of  the  names  of  places,  &c,  that  now  occupy 
so  much  time,  to  some  occasion  when  the  knowledge 
is  wanted  for  some  use.  After  the  general  views, 
take  the  class  in  imagination  to  some  small  spot,  and 
dwell  upon  it  till  they  see  it,  as  it  were,  by  the  bodi- 
ly eye.  By  thus  mastering  one  little  spot,  the  im- 
agination will  be  disciplined,  and  habits  formed  that 
will  be  worth  more  than  all  riches.  For  this  purpose 
the  teacher  must  have  access  to  other  books  than  tho 
one  used  by  the  class.  Let  him  resort  to  poetic  de- 
scriptions, travels,  sea  captains,  guide  books,  and 
squeeze  juice  enough  out  of  some  of  them  to  moisten 
the  otherwise  dry  lesson  over  which  the  child  has 
been  poring. 

Not  only  in  the  process  of  education,  but  in  all  the 
occupations  and  intercourse  of  life,  the  imagination 
has  its  important  place.  It  is  thought  thai,  because 
ifaey  will  spend  a  year  or  half  a  life-time,  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  some  obscure  particular  of  ancient  man- 
ners, the  Germans  must  be  a  dull,  plodding  race.  It 
is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  the  strong,  lively  imagina- 
tion that  makes  them  auch  earnest  seekers  after  par* 
ticulara.  They  are  exhuming  all  antiquity  ;  they  are 
willing  to  toil  for  whatever  may  go  towards  com- 
pleting the  picture  that  their  imagination  delights  in. 
It  is  not  the  cold  marble  and  the  chisel  that  warms 
the  sculptor's  soul ;  but  the  ideal,  the  form  that  yet 
exista  only  in  his  imagination.  Not  in  the  fine  arts 
only,  as  is  too  often  thought,  but  in  all  the  employ- 
ments of  life,  an  active  imagination  is  of  ioestimabls 
value.  Go  where  you  will,  all  ia  dull  without  it. 
By  us  means  only  can  the  teacher  become  an  enthu- 
siast and  make  progress  in  bis  profession.  Let  the 
ideal— the  Christian  view  ol  life,  he  kept  up  by  every 
man  in  Ins  own  calling,  and  every  calling  becomes 
purified  and  ennobled,  and  has  a  charm  that  rises  to 
sublimity  wheq,tbe  mind  comes  to  contemplate  the  re- 
lations of  each  to  all,  aod  of  all  to  each.  It  ia  the 
want  of  a  lively  Christian  imagination,  that  makes 
teiigkm  itself  so  often  wear  the  aspect  of  drudgery. 
The  Christian  dispensation  presents  to  us,  as  a  glo- 
lions  oharaclerisuo — a  power  reaching  every  hour 
and  every  employment  of  life — an  exercise  for  tbs 
imagination,  an  ideal  of  perfection  and  blias,  in  Christ, 
in  Heaven,  in  renovated  humanity. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  R.  S.  Howard  of  Thet- 
ford  delivered  a  leclure  on  Earnistmess.— Earnest- 
ness is  necessary  to  greatness  and  to  success.  This 
was  illustrated  by  many  forcible  examples;  and  the 
place  and  work  of  earnestness  in  regard  to  the  com* 
mon  schools  of  Vermont— earnestness  in  the  comma* 
nily,  in  parents,  In  teachers,  discussed  practically 
and  in  considerable  detail. 
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Thursday  Afternoon. 


MR    HASH  AID  •  REMARKS  OH  TEAC  H  Ens'  INSTITUTES, 

tic. 


Th«  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Barnard  on  Thursday, 
by  request  of  the  institute,  were  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  but  chiefly  in  relation  to  Teachers'  buti- 
ttUn.  ' 

The  object  of  these  Institutes  is,  simply,  the  im- 
provement of  teachers.  But  it  is  by  no  means  teach- 
ers only  who  are  interested  in  them.  Mr.  Barnard, 
(who,  as  Commissioner  for  Common  Schools  in 
Rhode  Island,  has  hsd  more  experience  in  the  premi- 
ses thsn  any  other  man,)  described  bis  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  first  step  is  to  see  where  tbe  most  local  coop- 
e  rat  ion  can  be  had,  and  the  most  good  done.  Theo 
serine  a  loesl  committee  of  arrangements,  to  see  how 
many  will  board  teachers  gratuitously,  or  contribute 
money  to  pay  their  board,  and  meet  olhei  necessary 
expenses.  Then  go  throogh  the  county  and  enlist 
teachers;  get  everyone  to  attend,  and  awaken  in 
them  a  purpose  of  improvement.  Go  to  the  Princi- 
pals of  the  Academics,  and  secure  their  cooperation,— 
which  is  easily  done,  when  the  influences  of  the 
movement  are  understood.  They  can  be  engaged  to 
deliver  lectures,  &c.  After  these  preparations, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  procuring  teachers.  It  is 
better  that  there  should  be  several ;  and  teaehera  in 
the  neighborhood  should  do  most  of  the  work,— each 
that  part  in  which  he  most  excels.  The  whole 
shook!  he  under  tbe  superintendence  of  an  individual, 
say  the  county  or  state  Superintendent,  for  instance. 
'  These  arrangements  being  made,  (and  not  before,) 
give  public  notice.  Make  the  notice  full  and  particu- 
lar. Send  it  everywhere  in  Handbills.  Put  il  in  the 
newspaper*.    Enlist  the  aid  of  editors. 

Tt  is  hardly  worth  the  while  to  continue  an  Insti- 
tute more  than  one  week.  They  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  a  Normal  School.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to 
go  over  the  studies,  the  interest  flsgs,  snd  after  all  it 
cannot  be  properly  done.  Tour  or  five  daya,  well 
employed,  will  suffice  to  secure  the  main  purposes, — 
to  give  impulse  to  the  teachers  snd  the  community, 
and  to  dispose  of  those  difficulties  in  regard  to  which 
the  teachers  may  w  nnt  assistance.  These  short  meet- 
ings are  economical  of  time  and  money,  and  yet  do 
incalculable  good.  • 

The  subjects  brought  forward  should  be  those  of 
direct  practical  importance — the  use  of  the  alate  and 
the  black-board — the  management  of  young  children 
—modes  of  leaching  and  general  management.  The 
object  should  be  to  meet  wants  and  remove  difficulties 
that  are  felt,  snd  to  excite  a  sort  of  missionary  spirit 
that  will  do  great  things  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
and  with  poor  instruments.  It  is  well  to  havo  a  va- 
riety of  methods  presented,  that  each  may  profit  by 
the  one  that  best  auila  him.  It  is  an  objection  to 
Norma)  Schools  that  they  are  too  much  confined  to 
one  method.  Teacheta  should  be  encouraged  to  help 
each  other.  The  discussions  should  be  conversation- 
al, rather  than  controversial ;  and  no  question  ahould 
be  decided  by  vote.  All  ahould  be  left  open,  to  act 
on  each  mind  as  it  may.   These  conversational  meet- 


ings should  occupy  the  mornings,  and  be  for  teachers 
only  ;  tbe  afternoon  and  evening  may  be  public,  with 
lectures  and  more  formal  addresses.* 

But  how  shall  tbe  money  be  raised  t  Go  to  men 
who  have  children,  and  who  feel  that  they  bad  better 
do  anything  than  starve  a  child's  mind. 

Our  school  systems,  Mr.  Barnard  remarked,  are 
generally  organised  for  an  agricultural  community. — 
Tbey  provide  for  territorial  schools.  The  original 
school  laws  of  Massachusetts  required  a  school  for 
the  higher  branches  wherever  the  population  was 
sufficient.  We  ought  to  secure  the  same  object  nnw 
by  classifying  scholars,  and  by  union  schools.  Mr. 
Barnard  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  village  of 
Montpelier  was  throwing  away  the  great  advantages 
it  posaes6ed  for  securing  a  good  school  system.  In- 
stead of  classifying  all  tbe  children  of  the  village, 
and  putting  the  different  classes  under  teachers  adap- 
ted to  each,  and  where  there  would  be  few  studies, 
there  were  three  or  four  different  districts,  under  dif- 
ferent management,  and  all  the  children  in  a  district, 
great  and  small,  must  be  together  in  the  same  room. 
With  all  tho  facilities  of  classification  that  Boston 
has,  the  people  of  Montpelier  throw  them  away. — 
The  same  amount  of  money,  under  a  different  sys- 
tem, would  employ  a  liberally  educated  man  and  four 
female  teachers,  through  the  year.  The  system 
would  need  hut  one  committee  to  manage  it,  and  tbe 
course  of  instruction  would  be  improved.  He  won* 
dered  that  villages  would  tolerate  the  abominable  sys- 
tem that  prevailed. 

In  otder  to  promote  constant  attendance  of  chil- 
dren, tbe  law  of  Rhode  Island  distributes  the  publie 
money,  ooe-half  according  to  the  number  of  children, 
and  the  other  half  according  to  the  average  attendance. 
The  result  has  been  decidedly  good. 

In  regard  to  books,  Mr.  Barnard  likes  the  Rhode 
Island  law.  The  town  committees  are  authorisxed  to 
prescribe  the  studies  and  books,  and  in  this  way  uni- 
formity has  been  secured  in  every  town  but  one.  In 
some  towns,  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  have  been 
saved  by  the  means.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change 
books  for  the  sake  of  any  slight  improvement ;  there 
should  be  strong  reasons.  The  committees  are  au- 
thorised to  buy  the  boohs  on  tho  beat  terms,  and  let 
the  parents  have  them  at  cost. 

Mr.  Bsrnard  entered  his  "  indignant  protest " 
against  the  miserable  wages  paid  to  teachers,  espe- 
cially to  young  ladies  ;  and  against  the  "  abominable 
practice  of  boarding  round."  It  hod  been  said  that 
Vermont  teacheta  were  aent  for  from  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island.  It  ia  true.  Rhode  Island  bids 
high  fur  good  teachers  snd  gets  I  hem.  We  will  get' 
sll  your  good  teaehera  if  yon  wilt  not  pay  then 
better. 

It  is  of  little  comparative  consequence  how  school 
money  is  raised,  provided  you  have  plenty  of  it.  It 
is  best,  however,  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  shall  make 
use  of  the  parental  instinct.  Hence,  free  schools  are 
not  the  best. 


THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Ms*  Bishop,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of  thu 
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essary  for  accoantanfs,  and  b  very  easily  acquired . 
The  teacher  begin*  with  a  columq  of  la,  then  takes 
a  column  of  3s,  then  perhaps  of  Is  and  2s  ;  thus  pro- 
ceeding gradually  to  larger  numbers,  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  even  and  odd.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  addition  in  this  way  is  mastered,  so  that 
any  figures  are  added  as  rapidly  as  a  child  can  speak. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  be  thorough  with  each  step, 
securing  rapidity  and  correctness  with  the  first  before 
yoo  try  the  second  ;  and  to  work  at  it  every  day. 
The  advantage  of  the  exercise  in  cultivating  a  habit 
of  rapid  thought  and  quick  reply,  is  very  great. 


THE  SdH<>0 


Public  Schools  in  Providence  for  ten  years,  was  called 
forward,  and  in  reply  to  many  questions  pat  to  htm 
from  different  quarters,  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  system  established  there, 
and  its  results. 

Ten  years  ago  the  children  were  mostly  in  private 
schools,  the  public  schools  being  in  a  bad  atate.  By 
a  single  movement  the  old  system  was  swept  away, — 
the  districts  united  into  one,  which  is  three  miles  in 
diameter — convenient  school  houses  for  four  grades  of 
schools  were  erected— the  children  classified  and  put 
uuder  well  qualified  teachers,  with  a  Superintendent 
at  the  head.  The  new  school  houses  are  constructed 
on  the  moat  improved  plans ;  those  for  the  lower 
schools  located  so  as  to  accommodate  every  part  of 
the  city  alike.  Ample  funds  are  appropriated  by  the 
city  Council.  The  High  School  is  in  a  central  posi- 
tion, and  girls  go  a  mile  and  a  half  to  attend  it. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  uniform  in  all  the 
schools,  and  the  discipline  thorough.  The  arrange- 
ments and  management  are  such  as  to  secure  a  high 
degree  of  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  good  behavior  in  school.  Special  care  is  taken  to 
cherish  self-reliance  in  (he  scholars,  and  ao  success- 
fully that,  when  tcachera  of  the  higher  school*  are 
detained  at  home  a  day  by  sickness,  the  stndies  go  on 
with  perfect  order.  This  has  occurred  in  several  in- 
stances. The  annual  expense  in  the  Primary  Schools 
is  about  $5;  in  the  Intermediate  95,25;  in  the  Gram- 
mar $6;  in  the  High,  $12,  for  each  scholar  ;  all 
paid  by  the  city. 

The  results  are  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The 
schools,  it  is  true,  cost  more  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  value  of  real  estate  lias  risen  so  as  to 
pay  the  increase  of  tax  twice  over.  Towards  the 
town  of  Cranston  there  is  a  large  plain,  part  belong- 
ing to  that  town  and  part  to  Providence.  Within  the 
city  of  Providence  a  lot  sella  for  $  200  ;  the  adjoin- 
ing lot  in  Cranston  for  only  $  100  ;— simply  because 
there  are  in  Providence  good  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  owner's  children  without  expense.  It  has  been 
made  roost  evident  in  Rhode  Island  that  money  ex- 
pended for  schools  is  one  of  the  very  best  investments 
in  regard  to  individual  property  and  general  thrift. 
A  town  was  named  by  Mr.  Bishop  that  had  been 
stimulated  to  vigorous  efforts  in  regard  to  schools,  be- 
cause it  w  as  found  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple from  moving  away.  Make  a  town  a  good  place 
to  live  in,  and  property  will  of  course  rise.  Sell  part 
of  your  real  estate,  and  secure  good  schools  with  the 
avails,  and  what  is  left  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
whole  was  before.  Let  any  large  village  take  hold 
of  the  business  thoroughly— classify  the  scholars,  pro* 
vide  good  school  rooms,  and  the  best  teachers,  even 
if  at  twice  the  common  price  ;  and  at  the  end  of  one 
year  that  community  will  be  tbe  richer  for  the  ex- 
penditure, and  all  will  acknowledge  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  good  teaching, 
Mr.  Bishop  described  some  exercises  in  arithmetic. 
Children  five  or  six  years  old,  are  abl?  to  add  at  sight, 
long  columns  of  figures  about  as  fast  as  the  teacher 
can  point  to  them  with  her  rod  ;  ami  to  subtract  and 
multiply  with  the  same  rapidity.   This  power  is  uec- 


WHISPER1NO  IN  SCHOOL. 

During  one  of  I  he  d  iscussions,  the  President,  in  a 
pleasant  way,  called  up  Mr.  Allen,  Principal  of  one 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  Boston,  to  make  some  state- 
ments in  regard  to  whispering  in  school. 

When  Usher  in  one  of  the  Public  Schools,  Mr. 
A.  called  to  him  two  boys  whom  he  could  trust,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  try  to  pass  one  half-day 
without  whispering.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  promise, 
but  only  whether  they  were  willing  to  try.  They 
readily  assented.  The  boys  having  succeeded,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  make  the  same  trial  for  a 
day  ;  then  for  two  days;  then  for  a  week  ;  then  for 
a  month  ;  and  so  on.  In  the  course  of  lime  he  called 
in  other  boys,  to  do  tbe  same  ;  proceeding  slowly, 
till  at  length  whispering  was  banished  from  the  room. 

When  appointed  Master  of  one  of  the  schools,  he 
adopted  the  same  plan,  with  the  like  success.  He 
has  large  classes  in  which  none  have  whispered  for 
two  years.  At  least  he  has  not  seen  them  whisper, 
neither  he  or  his  assistants  have  any  reason  to  sop- 
pose  they  have  whispered,  end  they  say  they  have 
not  done  It. 

Mr.  Allen,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  so,  allows  a 
minute  or  two  to  his  pupils  for  communicating  with 
each  other;  and  when  they  ask  leave  to  speak,  he 
gives  it  liberally,  generally  without  asking  a  reason, 
and  in  such  a  way  a*  to  indicate  confidence  in  the  pu- 
pil.   Hedoes  not  think  they  abase  his  confidence. 

Mr.  Tufts  stated  that  he  had  visited  10  or  12 
schools  in  Windham  County  in  which  he  had  reason 
to  believe  there  was  no  whispering.  One  of  them 
was  a  school  of  60  scholars,  as  happy  as  birds,  under 
a  single  teacher. 

Tnr/asDAr  EtEwrNO. 

Some  rematks  were  made  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  schools  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Hall  remarked  he  had  spent  ten  years  out  of 
the  State  (in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire)  in 
positions  that  gave  him  good  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation. For  ten  years  before  and  ten  years  since, 
he  had  enjoyed  like  opportunities  in  Vermont.  He 
thought  that  before  the  enactment  of  the  present  law 
our  schools  were  deteriorating.  For  the  last  four 
years  there  has  been  an  obvious  progress.  He  was 
in  Massachusetts  when  the  change  began  there,  and 
ho  thought  the  progress  in  Vermont  greater  than  ft 
was  in  that  Slate  at  the  corresponding  period.  And 
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be  baa  good  reasons  for  expecting,  for  years  to  come, 
•  more  rapid  progress  than  baa  taken  place  in  Massa- 


LKCTDR K  BY  MR.  BROOKS. 

The  evening  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a  Leoture  by 
Rev.  Cbaklcs  Broom,  of  Boston,  on  the  Duties  of 
Legislatures  in  relation  to  schools. 

Mr.  Brooks  regards  it  as  the  duty  of  the  State, 
not  only  to  provide  tbo  necessary  facilities  and  aids 
whereby  the  people  may  be  educated,  but  to  enforce  i 
the  doing  of  the  work.  The  Legislature  is  bound,  he 
remarked,  to  bring  ioto  efficient  action  all  the  ener- 
gies, physical,  intellectual  aod  moral,  born  in  the 
State, — securing  to  every  citizen  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  moat  of  himself.  A  physical  man,  without 
intellect  or  conscience,  is  just  one-third  of  a  man. 
Add  intellect,  aod  he  is  just  two-thirds  of  a  man. 
[Many  of  the  hearers  dissented  from  this  statement, 
and  from  not  a  few  others  in  the  Lecture.]  Body, 
mind  and  morals  must  be  equally  cared  for  ;  and  the 
Legislature  must  take  that  care,  because  lbs  child  is 
born  to  the  right  to  enjoy  it.  The  law  of  Indiana 
Mr.  B.  regarded  as  a  model, — providing,  as  it  does, 
for  tbe  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  by 
an  equal  tax  on  all  the  property, — the  money  to  be 
equally  divided  according  to  the  number  of  children. 

In  prescribing  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  the  Legis- 
lature should  regard  the  whole  being  of  tbe  child. 
Some  that  now  occupy  much  time  should  be  displaced 
by  the  introduction  of  others.  Music  aod  drawing 
should  have  a  prominent  place  in  every  school ;  as 
should  also  logical  exercises—  the  teacher  proposing 
to  the  whole  school,  a  question,  and  requiring  each 
pupil  to  give  his  snswer  with  reasons.  In  many  Ger- 
man schools  two  hours  daily  are  given  to  Ibis  exer- 
cise. It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  stand  up  before 
others,  anil  ihtni;  and  this  exercise  cultivates  the 
power.  Attention  to  morals  should  be  not  only  daily, 
but  constant.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
morning  devotions  should  be  regarded  as  of  great 
importance.  A  text  book  should  be  studied  ;  and 
iot  this  pnipose  Mr.  D.  recommended  in  strong  terms, 
the  Manual  of  Morals,  lately  published,  understood 
to  be  the  work  of  a  lady  in  Bangor. 

Schools  should  be  divided  ioto  three  orders,  Prima- 
ry, Grammar,  and  High  Schools;  in  which  there 
should  be  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  and  the  pu- 
pils advanced  from  one  to  the  other  after  strict  ex- 
animation.  Normal  Schools  aod  Teachera'  Institutes 
are  also  s  necessary  part  of  the  system. 

Tbe  Governmental  organization  should  include  a 
Boatd  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the 
County  Superintendent*,  and  a  Secretary.  (Tbe  Sec- 
retary should  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work, — as 
should  also  the  County  Superintendents.  Town 
Committees  should  be  chosen  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  hold  the  office  for  several  years.  The 
Board  of  Education  should  have  the  control  of  the 
funds ;  and  should  make  honorary  prcseots  to  those 
teachers  who  should  remain  longest  in  charge  of  the 
same  school. 

As  lo  the  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  tnili- 


tutes, — tbe  whole  school  system  of  Germany  rests 
upon  eight  wards— As  is  tub  Tkacukk,  so  is  tbz 
School,  The  stream  rises  no  higher  than  the  foun- 
tain. The  Legislature  aod  the  Board  of  Education 
should  be  constantly  striving  to  provide  belter  teach- 
ers. There  should  be  a  constant  and  most  vigilant 
sod  energetic  supervision.  If  you  have  a  Bank  with 
a  capital  of  only  $  50,000  to  manage,  you  do  not  trust 
it,  without  the  most  careful  watching.  Nor  will  you 
thus  neglect  any  great  interest,  except  tbe  very  high- 
est of  all— your  children's  minds  and  hearts.  The 
best  legislation  will  do  nothing  without  sleepless  and 
untiring  energy  and  vigilance  somewhere. 

Mr.  Brooks  protested,  with  great  earnestness, 
against  the  whole  spirit  of  Legislation  in  this  couolry . 
It  is  not  based  on  any  conception  of  tbe  exhaust- 
less  riches  of  a  child's  mind,  sod  of  the  Stale's  duty 
to  every  child.  It  cleaves  to  the  earth,  and  cares 
only  for  low  and  earthly  interests.  In  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  mind,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  soul, 
it  is  blind  to  the  whole  mstter.  Our  legislation  con- 
sists mainly  of  prohibitions,  penalties,  guards,  condi- 
tions ;  it  limits  grants,  it  imposes  fines.it  punishes 
offenders ;  its  chief  action  is  to  restrain.  Our  republi- 
can principels  call  for  a  higher  idea  of  legislation 
than  all  this;  tte  very  spirit  of  our  institutions  groans 
and  cries  out — excelsior — kxcblsior!  How  would  two 
hundred  men,  each  conformed  to  the  perfect  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  legislate  with  reference  to  the 
highest  inteieats  of  humanity?  Doubtless  they 
would  urge  onward,  as  well  as  restrain.  Tbey  would 
feel  bound  to  see  that  what  every  child  needs  to  lit 
him  for  life  is  found  in  the  school-room,  including  all 
tbe  elements  of  true  patriotism  and  true  virtue.  Jt 
should  be  a  recognized  fact  in  our  legislation  in  regard 
to  schools,  that  Chrisliao  hearts  are  the  cheapest  po- 
lice. Legislatures  shonld  act  the  part  of  a  father ; 
shall  we  never  hear  from  their  halls  anything  but 
threats,  imprisonments,  and  fines  ? 

Under  a  proper  system  of  legislation,  teachers 
would  be  well  paid.  As  it  is,  not  a  class  of  laborers 
under  the  sun  is  so  ill  paid.  It  is  the  fashion,  with 
many  towns,  to  pauperize  education— not  knowing 
that  the  dearest  of  all  dear  things  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  is  a  cheap  schoolmaster.  Pay  the  best  talent — 
provide  libiatiea  and  apparatus — see  that  the  school 
baa  all  that  money  can  do  for  it ;  and  not  act  as  if 
mind  and  morals  were  the  only  things  that  may  be 
neglected  in  legislation. 

Mr.  B.  goea  further  than  this— regarding  it  as  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  State  to  see  that  every  child 
is  e  J  nested,  whether  the  parent  will  or  not.  The 
child  must  be  taught  to  read  the  law  he  is 
to  obey,  the  ballot  he  is  to  cast,  tbe  Bible  that 
is  to  control  his  whole  being,  and  make  him  a 
worthy  citizen.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  a  right 
to  hang  by  compulsion,  and  not  a  right  to  edu- 
cate by  compulsion,  that  hanging  may  not  be  neces- 
sary !  The  conscience,  or  moral  nature  of  man,  is  a 
fact  in  the  eternal  universe  of  God — a  fixed,  unalter- 
able, eternal  fact,  that  time  cannot  waste,  and  that 
underlies  all  human  interests,  all  human  happiness, 
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recognize  ;  and  recognizing  it,  he  rami  see  that  eve- 
ry child  is  educated  and  made  to  understand  -what 
God  made  him.  for.  Oar  position  in  regard  to  ibe 
cause  of  human  progress  throughout  the  whole  earth 
demands  it ;  our  own  property,  safety,  power,  and 
happiness  depend  upon  giving  to  every  child  the  abil- 


ity to  reason  and  to  judge ;  on  seeing  that  in  every 
breast  the  power  of 

Let,  then,  this 
cation,  and  look  to 


is  quick  and  strong.— 
lift  high  the  standard  of  edo- 
n  the  eonfidence  of 


After  the  evening  lecture,  some  appropriate  con- 
cluding remarks  were  made  by  the  President : 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  voted  to  the  lectur- 
ers, to  the  people  of  Montpelier,  and  the  choir;  and 
the  Institute  adjourned  with  expressions  of  high  sat- 
isfaction and  a  thousand  reciprocal  good  wiahes. 

The  people  of  Montpelier,  by  their  hospitality  and 
their  attendance  at  the  lectures  and  discussions, mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  meeting.  Seventy-one 
new  members  were  added  to  the  Insulate,  being  more 
than  for  any  three  years  previous  for  s  long  time. 
The  gentlemen  from  other  States  were  evidently 
gratified  with  the  hearty  welcome  that  was  evinced 
every  hour  of  the  three  days,  and  went  away  rejoic- 
ing that  the  meeting  had  been  eminently  a  good  one. 

OFFICES*  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  offioers  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows : 

President— Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston. 

Samuel  Petles,  Solomon  Adams,  William  D.  is* an, 
Samuel  S.  Greene,  Boston  ;  John  Kingsbury,  Na, 
than  Bishop,  Providence,  R.  1.;  Horace  Mann,  Bar- 
uas  Sears,  Newton,  Mass.  ;  Benjamin  Greenlcaf, 
Bradford,  Mass.  ;  William  Russell,  Merrimac,  N.  H.; 
William  B.  Fowle,  Concord,  Mass.  ;  Henry  Barnard, 
Hartford,  Ct.  ;  Edwin  D.Sanborti,  Hanover,  N.  H-; 
William  H.  Wells,  Newburyport,  Mass.  ;  Richard 
S.  Rust,  Northfield,  N.  H.  ;  Alfred  Grecnleaf, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  William  G.  Crosby,  Belfast,  Me.; 
Horace  Eaton,  Benjamin  Labaree,  William  Slade, 
Middlebury,  Vt.  ;  O.  H.  Smith,  E.  J.  Scott,  Mont- 
pelier, Vi. ;  Wortbinglon  Smith,  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
Samuel  Jones,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Recording  Secretary— Charles  Northcnd,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — Cbatles  Brooks,  Geo. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Treasurer — William  D.  Ticknor,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators— Nathan  Me  tea  If,  William  O.  Ayies, 
Samuel  Swan,  Boston. 

Censors—  William  J.  Adams,  Joseph  Hale,  J.  D. 
Philbiick,  Boston. 

Counsellors — Rufua  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Amos 
Perry,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Daniel  Mansfield,  El- 
drldge  Sinhh,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  S.  W.  King, 
D.  P.  Gellnup,  Danvers,  Mass. ;  Leender  Wether- 
ell,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  M.  P.  Case,  Newburyport, 
Ma**. ;  Jacob  Batch  eld  sr.  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Ariel  Par- 
ish,  Springfield,  Mass.;  D.  P.  Thompson,  Montpel- 
ier, Vt. ;  Solomon  Jeoner,  New  York. 


MkSTINO  OF  CiTTZENS. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  Aug.  1Q,  1649. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Vt.  who  had  been  in 
attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction  of  which  Prof.  Horace  Eaton 
was  chosen  President,  and  C.  A.  Leach  Secretary, 
the  following  resolutions  were,  on  motion  of  R.  S. 
Howard,  seconded  by  President  Labaree,  unani- 
mously adopted. 

1st.  Resolved,  That,  as  citizens  of  Vermont,  we 
render  our  thanks  to  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, for  the  appointment  of  thotr  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  this  Slate,  and  for  the  satisfaction  we  have  ex- 
.perienced  in  listening  to  the  able  and  instructive  lec- 
tures and  discussions  during  their  present  session. 

2d.  Resoloed,  That  we  cordially  appiove  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Association  as  a  powerful  agency  in  the 
cause  of  Popular  Education  ;  and  that  its  officers  and 
member*  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public  lor 
their  effort*. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  as  far  as 
in  our  power  to  sid  and  cooperate  with  the  American 
Institute  in  promoting  the  cause  ol  popular  education 
—by  disseminsting  broader  and  juater  views  through- 
out the  community — by  raising  Uie  qualification  and 
estimation  of  Teachers, — and,  by  inciting 
perform  their  part  of  this  great  work. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  be  rea nested  to 

*  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the 
Horace  Eaton,  President. 
C.  A.  Leach,  Secretary. 


We  devote  this  number  to  an  account  of  tho  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in 
the  belief  that  nothing  could  bo  more  acceptable  to 
our  readers  generally.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
great  interest.  Our  report,  imperfect  as  it  is,  con- 
tains many  things  that  are  worth  treasuring  up. 

Of  the  Lectures  by  Mr.  Atrks,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Professor  Sanborn,  we  have  prepared  no 
report.  Those  who  were  present  certainly  will 
not  attribute  ihe  omission  to  any  want  of  comparative 
ability  or  interest  in  the  lectures.  Those  gentlemen 
were  among  the  most  active  end  useful  members  of 
the  Institute  present,  and  their  lectures  very  able.  In 
our  choice  of  materials  for  working  up,  our  single 
rule  has  been  to  take  such  as,  with  our  imperfect 
notes,  we  could  make  the  most  ueeful  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers.  We  say,  with  our  imperfect  notes; 
and  are  bound  to  add,  that  the  omitted  lecture*  (that 
of  Mr.  Howard  particularly)  contained  much  that, 
bad  our  pencil  done  its  duty  better  at  the  lime,  would 
have  come  in  under  the  rule. 

Our  Agricultural  friends  will  not  think  themselves 
wronged  st  sll  by  the  omission,  in  this  number,  of  the 
usual  agricultural  department.  The  interests  of  ed- 
ucation in  Vermont  are  the  interests  of  sn  agricultural 
people — the  interests  of  farmers.  They  fee)  moie 
and  more  every  year,  that  it  is  not  bodily  strength, 
but  mind  thst  makes  the  profit  on  a  farm,  and  thst  s 
huudred  dollars  goes  incomparably  further  even  to- 
wards filling  the  barn,  when  expended  to  make  think- 
ing men  than  when  used  to  buy  additional 
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Vegetable  Ihtellwmce.  if  m  pan  of  water  be 
placed  withia  six  inches  of  tbe  atem  of  a  yoong  pum- 
bin,  or  otber  vegetable  marrow,  it  will  in  the  coarse 
of  the  night  approach  it,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
morning;  with  one  of  ita  leaves  floating  on  the  water. 
This  experiment  may  be  continued  nightly  oatil  the 
plant  begins  to  fruit.  If  a  prop  ho  placed  within  six 
inches  of  a  yonng  eonvolvus,  or  scarlet  runner,  it  will 
find  it,  although  the  prop  may  be  shifted  daily.  If 
after  it  has  twined  some  distance,  it  is  nnwoortd  and 
twined  in  an  opposite  direction  it  will  retorn  to  its 
original  position,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  yet,  notwith* 
standing,  if  two  of  these  plants  grew  near  each  other, 
and  have  no  stake  around  which  they  can  entwine 
one  of  them  altera  the  direction  of  ita  spiral,  and  they 
will  twine  round  each  other.  Duhamel  placed  some 
kidney  beans  to  a  cyleader  of  moist  earth ;  after  a 
short  time  they  commenced  »o  germinate,  of  course, 
sending  the  plume  upward  to  the  light,  and  the  root 
down  into  the  soil.  After  a  few  days  the  cylinder 
was  turned  one- fourth  round,  and  again  this  was  re- 
peated until  an  entire  revolution  of  the  cylinder  w  as- 
completed.  The  beans  were  then  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  and  it  waa  found  that  both  the  plume  and  radi- 
cal had  bent  to  accommodate  themselves  to  every  revo- 
lution, and  tbe  one  in  its  efforts  to  ascend  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  other  to  descend  they  had  formed  a 
perfect  spiral.  But  although  tbe  natural  teudeucy 
of  the  roots  is  downwards,  if  tbe  toil  beneath  is  dry, 
and  any  damp  substance  be  above,  the  roots  will  as- 
cend to  reach  it. 

It  is  becoming  a  kind  of  proverb  in  everybody's 
mouth,  that  it  is  tbe  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
make  children  happy.  But  there  are  two  ways  to 
give  children  pleasure.  The  one  is  to  make  them 
happy  in  tho  performance  of  duty  ;  the  other  is  to 
find  out  *  hat  appetites,  tastes,  or  passions  they  desire 
to  have  gratified,  and  minister  to  these.  When  we 
talk  about  making  children  happy,  let  us  understand 
which  kind  of  happiness  is  meant. —  Me.  School  Jour. 

Sir  John  Mason,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
«aid  oo  bis  death-bad,  "  Lo,  here  have  I  lived  to  see 
five  princes,  and  have  been  privy  counsellor  lo  faux  of 
them  ;  I  have  seen  the  most  remarkable  things  in  for- 
eign parla  ;  and  have  been  present  at  stale  transac- 
tions for  30  years ;  and  have  learnt  this  after  so  many 
years'  experience— that  tempera**  is  the  bast  physi- 
cian, seriousness  is  the  greatest  wisdom,  and  a  good 
conscience  the  best  estate. " 

Tne  Emperor  Nicholas's  estimate  of  Novels. 
He  has  recently  issued  an  ukase  which  imposes  a  du- 
ty of  ten  copecks  a  pound  on  all  printed  books  im- 
ported into  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  novel*  and 
romances,  for  which  doubk  duties  shall  be  paid. 

Cellars  and  granaries  we  fill. 

With  mil  the  bounteous  summer's  store, 
If  tbe  mind  thirst  and  hunger  etiTl, 

The  rich  man's  emphatically  poor  ; 
Slaves  to  the  things  we  too  moch  prixed 

We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 


When  there  are  more  children  m  school  than  the 
teacher  can  supply  with  suitable  instruction,  they  may 
be  compared  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  city, 
where  there  there  is  too  little  food  for  the  mouths  of 
the  besieged.  Each  must  be  pot  upon  short  rations. 
.  — i 

Schools  in  Louisiana.  The  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  appropriating  %  560,000  for  the  support 
of  free  public  schools  in  the  State. 

The  greater  the  difficulty,  the  more  glory  there  in 
in  surmounting  it.  Skillful  pilots  gain  their  repute* 
tation  from  storms  and  tempests. 

The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with  honor 
in  the  world,  is  to  be  in  reality  what  we  appear  to  be. 

The  attention  of  a  child  is  deadened  by  loog  expo-  • 
sitions,  but  roused  by  animated  questions. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 
If  thou  wishest  to  be  wise 

Keep  these  words  before  thine  eyes — 
What  thou  speak'st,  and  how,  beware, 

Of  whom,  to  whom,  when,  and  where. 

Fatal  effects  of  luxury  and  ease. 
We  drink  our  poison,  and  we  eat  disease, 
Indulge  our  senses  at  our  reason's  cost, 
Till  sense  is  pain,  and  reason's  hart  or  lost. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Syracuse,  New  York, 
have  adopted  a  resolution,  that  no  man  who  rises  lo- 

leacher,  and  the  common  council  have  formally  rati- 
fied it. 

Things  Lost  Forever.  Luat  wealth  may  be  re- 
gained by  a  course  of  industry,  the  wreck  of  health 
repaired  by  temperance,  forgotten  knowledge  restored 
by  study,  alienated  friendship  soothed  into  forgive* 
ness— even  forfeited  reputation  won  back  by  penitence 
and  virtue.  But  who  ever  again  looked  upon  his 
vanished  hours,  recalled  bis  slighted  years  and  stamp- 
ed them  with  wisdom,  or  effaced  from  Heaven's  rec- 
ord the  fearful  blot  of  a  wasted  life  T — Mrs.  Stgour- 
wy. 
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For  the  School  Journal. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

ficLOTto  Tbacber  :— Your  charge  is  precious  ; 
your  duties  sre  arduous ;  your  school  is  expenses  ; 
your  relation  to  your  scholars,  their  parents,  and  the 
community,  is  responsible  ;  the  time  for  children  to 
acquire  an  education  is  short;  a  common  edu- 
cation embraces  a  much  wider  range  than  former* 
ly  ;  the  advantages  of  learning,  in  sll  the  departments 
of  life  are  incalculable  ;— therefore  sll  the  friends  of 
the  rising  generation  are  anxious  that  you  should  be 
as  good,  as  successful,  as  profitable  a  teacher  as  pos- 
sible. To  this  end  allow  me  to  give  you  a  few  sug- 
gestions from  my  ovt  n  experience  :— 

1.  Resolve  that  yours  shall  be  the  best  school  in 
town. 

S.  Learn  ss  much  about  the  peculiarities  of  the  dis- 
trict beforehand,  as  you  can. 

3.  Make  your  plan,  to  far  as  you  are  able,  to  ac- 
commodate the  district. 

4.  Feel  that  much,  immensely  much,  is  depending 
on  the  first  impression  you  make  upon  your  school — 
that  the  first  day  is  to  give  a  shape  to  all  tho  succeed- 
ing days  of  your  school. 

5.  As  you  enter  your  school  room,  appear  not  in 
your  official  consequence,  but  in  your  most  pleasant, 
familiar,  cheerful  mood,  and  thus  throw  yourself  in- 
to the  hearts  of  yonr  scholars,  and  secure  at  once 
their  confidence. 

6.  Address  your  scholars  upon  the  value  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  snxiety  of  the  parents ;  yonr  own  burn* 
tag  desire  fev  their  improvement ;  the  oust  of  a  three 
tor  fear  months'  school,  all  things  considered,  and 
your  determination  to  have,  if  possible,  the  best 
school  in  town,  and  call  for  a  vote  of  year  scholar*, 
whether  they  will  cooperate  with  yon  in  this  deter- 
mination. 

7.  In  the  arrangement  of  your  school,  have  as  few 
classes  as  possible,  aod  see  that  your  chases  are  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  books. 

8.  Divide  yonr  time  among  the  classes,  giving  them 
all  their  just  proportion, and  go  through  the  exercises  of 
your  classes  daily,  and  in  the  same  order,  having  ev- 
erything in  its  place,  and  every  exercise  in  its  proper 
time. 

9.  In  order  to  raise  the  ambition  of  yonr 


be  wide  awake  yourself,  moving  about  the  school- 
room like  one  really  at  work  ;  keep  your  inventive 
powers  upon  the  stretch  for  new  and  striking  illus- 
trations ;  make  a  free  use  of  the  black-board ;  get 
the  whole  class,  when  practicable,  to  work  on  the 
black-board  at  the  same  lime  ;  lead  your  scholars  in* 
to  alt  the  whys  and  wherefores,  so  1  hat  they  shall  see 
they  are  improving,  aod  the  school  is  profitable. 

10.  As  to  the  order  of  exetcires,  begin  with  read- 
ing, requiring  every  scholar  to  read  slowly,  distinct- 
ly, naturally,  and  questioning  him  as  to  the  slope  and 
marks,  and  other  roles  of  reading,  until  these  are  per- 
fectly familiar ;  have  your  scholars  go  over  little 
ground,  and  that  well ,  rather  than  much,  and  that 
poorly.  Next,  hacr  your  classes  in  Arithmetic,  re- 
quiring sll  the  scholars  that  can  read,  or  count,  to 
recite,  either  in  written  nr  mental  arithmetic.  Be 
particular  to  have  your  scholars  recite  in  classes,  and 
have  every  member  of  the  class  in  written  arithmetic 
do  at  least  one  sum  on  the  blackboard  every  day,  and 
give  the  reason  of  every  step  in  the  process.  Labor 
hard  to  give  your  scholars  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  book  as  they  advance.  To  close  the  forenoon  ex- 
ercises, hear  the  smaller  classes  read  their  spelling 
lessons  and  spell. 

In  the  afternoon,  commence  as  in  the  morning, 
with  reading  ;  then  proceed  to  hear  lessons  in  gram- 
mar, geography,  history,  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
abbreviations,  stops  and  marks,  Ac,  requiring  every 
scholar  that  can  commit  to  memory,  to  have  at  least 
one  recitation.  in  grammar,  have  your  advanced 
scholars  point  oat,  first,  the  sentences  in  the  parsing 
lesson,  and  name  the  words  expressed  or  understood 
by  which  tbey  are  connected.  Have  every  conjunc- 
tion, conjunctive  adverb,  and  relative  pronoun,  pars- 
ed, and  its  connection  shown — every  preposition,  and 
its  relation  pointed  out— and  every  adverb,  and  its 
modification  given.  Having  gone  through  with  all 
the  recitations  of  the  .afternoon,  close,  as  in  the  fore- 
noon, with  spelling,  requiring  the  smaller  classes  oc- 
casionally, iu  connection  with  this  exercise,  to  recite 
in  concert  the  abbreviations,  stops  and  marks,  sounds 
of  the  letters,  &o. 

11.  Allow  yonr  scholars  a  recess,  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  of  five  minutes  to  (he  males  and  five 
to  the  females ;  and  with  the  view  of  dissuading  the 
scholars  from  whispering  and  play,  you  can  allow  the 
girls,  while  the  boys  are  oat,  to  leave  their  seats  and 
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do  ap  all  (heir  whispering;  and  so  with  the  boys  when 
the  girls  are  out. 

12.  Your  time  must  be  mostly  occupied  with  the 
classes.  Of  course,  you  should  not  stop  some  min- 
utes to  work  out  a  sum,  or  parse  a  difficult  word,  or 
look  oat  a  place  on  the  map — but,  by  reviewing  the 
lessuns  beforehand,  you  should  be  able  at  once  to  tell 
the  scholar  how  to  do  his  sum  himself,  how  to  parse 
his  •word,  and  where  to  find  hid  place  on  the  map. 

13.  To  secure  attention  at  the  recitations,  call  up- 
on Ike  members  of  the-  class,  one  here  and  Mother 
there,  as  you  shall  choose,  not  giving  the  scholars  to 
know  who  shall  next  be  called  upon  :  and  require  the 
inattentive  scholar  to  repeat  what  haa  just  been  reci- 
ted. , 

14.  Have  your  classes  review  their  studies  often. 
Devote  the  last  day  of  every  week  to  reviewing. 

15.  If  you  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  good  will 
of  your  scholars,  and  in  raising  their  ambition,  you 
wdl  have  but  little  to  do  in  governing.  Keep  your- 
self well  governed  ;  be  on  your  guard  against  anger, 
levity,  muroeeoess,  freUulness,  scolding  :  be  ao  ex- 
ample to  your  scholars  in  all  that  you  would  require 
of  them,  and  give  them  work  enough,  and  you  will 
find  but  little  if  any  difficulty  in  governing  your 
school.  Begin  with  few  rules.  Appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences and  good  sense  of  your  scholars ;  labor  to 
make  them  see  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  good 
order  and  of  proper  government,  and  they  will  gener- 
ally cooperate  with  you  for  these  ends.  IT  you  find 
reproof  or  punishment  necessary  in  any  case,  admin- 
ister it  privately,  and  never  before  the  whole  school ; 
lor  the  offender,  arraigned  before  the  whole  school, 
will  not  care  for  his  offence  and  lament  it,  but  make 
it  his  whole  concern  to  show  himself  courageous, 
and  to  come  off  victorious. 

These  suggestions  I  have  given  you,  not  so  much 
with  the  expectation  that  you  will  follow  my  course 
precisely,  as  that  you  will  read  authors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  inform  yourself  as  much  as  possible  in  re- 
gard to  scbool-keepiog,  acd  thus  be  able  yourself  to 
adopt  and  pursue  the  best  possible  — 
the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school." 


As  is 


The  anrient  Philosopher,  who,  when  asked,  "  To 
what  studies  should  boys  attend!"  answered,  "Those 
which  they  will  practice  when  they  become  men," 
uttered  a  truth  too  often  lost  sight  of.  Many  of  oar 
schools  entirely  neglect  one  branch  of  education, 
which  every  child  who  attends  them  should  now  prac- 
tice, and  for  which,  each  will  have  occasion  during 
the  whole  after  life,— -Book-keeping. 

For  a  little  boy  and  girl  to  minute  down  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  pennies  are  spent,  rosy  be  thought 
childish.  It  is  childish.  80  let  all  their  actions  be ! 
It  ia  not  the  less  an  exceedingly  useful  practice.  Jt 
encourages  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy.  It  teach- 
es useful  lessons.  A  record  in  permanent  characters 
of  foolish  extravagancies  is  a  coostaot  reproof;  one 
of  generous  and  worthy  expenditures  is  ever  a  source 
of  gratification.   Such  s  habit  commenced  in  season, 


would  have  saved  many  a  man  from  bankruptcy  ;  and 
would  have  enabled  many  a  woman  to  live  happily 
upon  an  income  whose  sroallness  is  now  a  constant 
source  of  misery  to  her  and  hers.  .For  it  is  in  the 
manner  of  using  their  incomes,  rather  than  in  the 
amount  thereof,  that  people  differ.  A  knowledge  of 
Book-keeping  is  an  assistance  to  a  young  man  seek- 
ing almost  suy  kind  of  employment.  In  some  it  is 
indispensable.  It  is  frequently,— as  in  the  remarka- 
ble case  of  Gen.  Worth, — a  stepping-stone  from  a 
subordinate  to  a  lofty  posit  ion. 

Every  msn,  as  he  commences  business  for  himself, 
has  occasion  for  some  simple  and  accurate  method  of 
keeping  accounts.  For  the  want  of  early  instruction, 
he  borrows  or  forms  one ;  frequently  tedious,  indefi- 
nite, and  inaccurate.  If  be  adopts  none,  he  will  meet 
with  vexations,  losses,  and  difficulties,  and  lawsuits 
embracing  all  three.  How  often  have  lawyers  been 
called  in  to  settle  the  accounts  of  honest  men,  and 
kind  friends,  and  who  would  have  been  the  best  ar- 
biters of  l  heir  own  a  flairs,  if  their  memories  had  been 
assisted  by  a  little  "  setting  down  in  black  and  white." 
Persons  of  good  opportunities  for  observation,  have 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  one  half  of  the  petty  pe- 
cuniary lawsuits,  and  many  of  the  more  important, 
would  be  prevented  by  tho  universal  practice  of  keep- 
ing accounts  correctly. 

But  how  shall  this  end  be  attained  t  Evidently 
the  mass  of  the  people  can  be  reached  through  the 
Frke  School,  and  in  that  way  only.  Every  child 
should  be  taught,  among  the  most  indispensable  les- 
sons, the  art  of  keeping  accounts  in  a  simple  and  in- 
telligible manner.  A  little  practice  will  make  it  an 
interesting  exercise  for  him  to  seek  or  make  up  ac- 
counts. He  should  also  keep  an  account  of  his  own 
receipts  and  expenditures  making  himself  debtor  to' 
every  thing  received,  and  .  creditor  by'  every  thing 
delivered  or  paid  out.  Any  simple  plan  neatly  kepi 
will  answer  the  purpose.  He  may  use  a  common 
memorandum  book  or  a  single  sheet  of  cap  paper, 
folded  and  ruled  by  himself,  with  six  columns,  one 
for  dates,  one  for  items,  two  for  dollars  and  cents  re- 
ceived, and  two  for  those  paid  out ;  like  the  following. 

Example  of  page  I  : — 

1849        W*i.  B.  Thompson, 
July  4  To  Cash  on  band, 

To  ree'd  from  father, 
By  one  knife. 
By  one  pencil  ease, 
"    u  I  By  ain't  ered't,  for'd, 

Such  a  record  is  the  best  preventive  of  use  lees  ex- 
penditures. It  is  essentially  useful  for 
others  away  from  home,  who  have  not  been  accu 
tomed  to  control  funds  and  make  purchases.  It 
does  much  to  promote  habits  of  neatness  and 
cy,  and  givea  an  idea  of  Book  keeping;  which  may 
be  developed  as  circumstances  aball  require. 

Before  leaving  school,  every  young  man  should 
Ieam  a  simple  and  intelligible  mode  of  Book-keeping 
by  Single  Eolry,  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ordina- 
ry buainess.  But  we  are  told,  and  truly,  that  *♦  the 
tendency  in  oor  schools  at  present  ia  to  distract  the 
pupil's  attention — already  too  much  divided  up— by  a 
multiplicity  Cf  studies  ;"  that  "  too  little  attention  ia 
paid  to  elementary  instruction  ;  and  too  great  anxiety 
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is  manifested  lo  press  forward  to  the  higher  studies, 
to  the  neglect  of  thosa  which  are  indispensable." 

If  Book  keeping  be  of  tbe  value  represented,  it 
should  find  a  place  at  whatever  coat.  But  we  think 
that  ibis  objection  lies  aot  s«  touch  against  the  num- 
ber, as  against  the  character  and  abuse  of  the  studies 
taught  in  school,  and  that  Book-keeping  will  im- 
prove, rsther  than  obstruct,  elementary  instruction, 
by  giviog  an  immediate  opportunity  of  practicing  it. 
It  is  evident  to  tbe  most  casual  observer,  that  tbe  pu- 
pils of  the  district  school  do  not  accomplish  what  they 
would  were  the  intellect  fully  aroused  and  the  lime 
and  attention  wholly  detoted  to  study. 

Book  keeping  if  taught  aa  an  actual  process  and 
not  a  dead  letter,  will  arouse  the  mental  faculties  of 
tbe  scholar,  fix  his  attention,  bring  bis  miad  into 
mare  direct  contact  with  that  of  the  teacher,  and  ma- 
terially increase  his  interest  and  enhance  his  pi  ogre es 
in  several  of  the  elementary  studies.  He  reads  of 
familiar  facta,  and  therefore  understanding^  and 
well ;  he  writes  independent  of  his  copy,  sees  and 
corrects  his  faults,  and  acquires  a  more  available  band  ; 
he  composes, — and  frequently  thetimp&iai  act  of  com* 
position  is  tbe  beat  introduction  to  the  art  of  express- 
ing thoughts  by  writing  ; — he  practices  Arithmetic 
independent  of  the  book,  and  is  thus  released  from  his 
thraldom  to  rule.  Besides,  with  a  competent  teacher 
or  a  suitable  lexi-boek  so  much  knowledge  of  Book- 
keeping as  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  pupils,  may  be 
acquired  in  far  less  time  than  is  usually  deemed  neces- 
sary. Those,  indeed,  who  are  designed  for  commer- 
cial life,  should  make  the  science  and  ait  of  Book- 
keeping by  Double  Entry ,  a  subject  of  long  continued 
and  earnest  study  ;  not  however  in  the  district  school. 
This  requires  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
teaclier,  and  a  previous  preparation  not  to  bo  expect- 
ed. Bui  any  young  man  may  lake  it  tip  by  himself, 
if  be  will  lay  aside  hia  text  book  during  his  journal- 
ixing  and  posting,  and  repeal  these  operations  until 
tbey  become-  perfectly  familiar. 

The  eiperience  of  the  writer  in  teaching  this 
branch  has  embraced  quite  a  variety  of  text  books. 
He  regards  B.  Wood  Foster's,  published  by  James 
French,  Bosloo, — there  is  a  very  different  work  with 
a,  similar  title— a:  an  excellent  manual  for  commercial 
siudents  of  the-  present  modes  of  book-keeping. 

Adams's  new  work,  published  by  J.  W.  Prentiss, 
&  Co.,  Keene,  seems  to  be,  like  hia  other  works,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  use  of  ordinary  lesrners  and 
to  the  actual  wants  of  the  school  room.  Tbe  most 
inexperienced  teacher  need  find  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending it ;  and  by  ita  aid  may  qualify  himself  lo 
give  oral  instructions  which  shall  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  bis  pupils.  Any  one  whose  eajly  education 
has  been  deficient  in  this  respect,  may  find  here  just 
tbe  information  which  he  needs,  in  an  intelligible  and 
convenient  form. 

Are  teachers  all  aware  that  any  small  work  can  be 
obtained  through  the  mail  ai  a  trifling  expense  for 
postage!  Either  of  the  above  works,  and  probably—, 
for  i  know  nothing  about  it— two  or  three  copies  of 
tbe  latter,  ean  be  obtained  by  sending  one  dollar  to 
the  publishers.  H. 


Messrs.'  Editors: — Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  answer  to  the  "  Philosophical  Question,"  in  the 
School  Journalfor  August.  The  inquiry  is,  M  If 
a  dam  be  built  in  a  river,  say  with  ten  feet  fall  ia  s 
mile,  why  does  the  water  set  back  beyond  the  level 
of  the  dam."  The  answer  is  simple  and  obvious.— 
The  water  flowing  into  the  upper  end  of  the  pond  and 
discharging  itself  at  the  lower  end  must  of  course 
flow"  the  distance  of  a  mile  qefore  it  reaches  the  dam. 
Now  water  will  neither  flow  up  hill  nor  on  a  level, 
unless  it  be  moved  by  some  force  either  acquired  or 
applied.  This  being  the  fact,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  water  will  rise  as  much  higher  at 
tbe  upper  end  of  the  pond,  than  it  does  at  the  lower 
end,  as  it  requires  fall  in  flowing  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  and  tbe  greater  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  the 
greater  the  height  of  tbe  water.  Also  if  the  water 
flows  over  the  dam  in  any  depth,  it  will  rise  to  a  cor- 
responding height  in  the  pond.  These  appear  to  be 
the  natural  eauses  for  the  *'  eases  of  litigation"  that 
were  mentioned,  upon  which  I  did  think  1  should 
make  a  few  eomments,  when  I  first  took  up  my  pen, 
bnt  I  forbear.  L.  W.  B. 

Windham,  Aug.,  1840. 

Solution  lo  the  first  Enigma  on  p.  50. 

War,  Reel,  Wool,  How,  Bow.    My  whole  is  a 

L  W.  B. 

Solution  to  the  second  Enigma  on  p.  65. 

An  acre  is  a  patch  of  ground, 
Four  letters  are  its  utmost  bound  ; 
And  cere  will  wear  out  bumao  life — 
A  race  ia  run  with  eager  strife.       L.  W.  B. 


Declivity  or  Rivers.  A  slight  declivity  will 
suffice  to  give  the  running  motion  to  water.  Three 
inches  per  mile  ins  smooth,  straight  channel,  gives  a 
velocity  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  Ganges, 
which  gathers  the  wafers  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, the  highest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  ila  month,  only  eight  hundred  feet 
a  bo  re  the  level  of  the  sea — that  ia,  about  twice  aa 
high  as  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London  *,  and  to  fall 
these  eight  hundred  feet  in  ita  long  course,  the  wa- 
ter requires  more  than  a  month.  The  river  Magda- 
lena,  in  South  America,  running  for  a  thousand 
miles,  between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only 
five  hundred  feet  in  sll  that  distance.  Above  tho 
commencement  of  the  thoussnd  miles  it  is  seen  de- 
scending is  rapids  and  cataracts,  from  the  mountains. 
Tbe  gigantic  Rio  de  La  Plata  has  so  gentle  a  de- 
scent to  the  ocean,  that  in  Paraguay,  fifteen  hondred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  ships  are  seen  which  have  sail- 
ed against  tho  current  all  the  way,  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  alone;  that  into  say,  which,  on  the  beautiful 
inclined  plane  of  the  at  team,  have  been  gradually  lift- 
ed by  the  soft  wind,  and  even  against  the  current,  lo 
an  uievalion  greater  than  that  ef  our  loftiest  spiw. 
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Are  our  Schools  Improving? 

This  is  a  question  in  which  every  one  most  feel  an 
No  subject  can  be  proposed  which  em- 
modi  of  interest  to  tbe  people  of  Vermont 
a*  that  of  her  schools.  There  is  no  subject  with 
which  her  real  prosperity  as  a  Ststo  is  so  intimately 
ooDB.ec ted.  No  inhabitant  of  tbe  State  is  so  poor  as 
to  have  no  interest  hore— none  so  rich  that  he  can 
bare  a  greater.  At  members  of  a  Commonwealth  to 
which  we  are  attached,  and  in  regard  to  which  we 
have  some  occasion  to  feel  an  honest  pride,  we  can- 
not bat  rejoice  in  the  outward  sign*  of  prosperity.— 
We  already  feel  a  degree  of  pride  in  speaking  of  Ver- 
mont railroads,  and  Vermont  products  and  manufac- 
tures ;  we  are  almost  astonished  at  our  enterprise 
when  we  see  the  iron  horse  thundering  and  puffing 
through  our  valleys,  promoting  intercourse  and  traf- 
fic between  once  distant  places.  But  these  are  not 
infallible  signs  of  real  and  permanent  prosperity.— 
And  our  pride,  io  view  of  them,  is  a  little  chasten- 
ed when  we  look  at  tbe  real  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  remember  in  what  the  real  wealth  of  the  State 
consists.  Well  cultivated  farms  are  some  evidence 
of  prosperity,  bat  well  cultivated  minds  furnish  better 
evidence  and  better  security  of  continued  thrift  and 
real  advancement. 

Seeming  prosperity  sometimes  furnishes  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  of  intelligence  the  sorest  indications  of 
approaching  ruin.  Prosperity,  lo  be  permanent, 
must  have  a  foundation  in  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  unless  efforts  to  promote  such  intelligence 
shall  precede,  or  at  least  keep  pace  with,  efforts  to 
improve  oar  condition  outwardly,  patriotism  may  well 
tremble  for  the  future. 

It  is  a  truth,  then — and  oh  !  that  the  people  would 
act  upon  the  truth— that  the  most  vitsl  interests  ot 
the  people  of  Vermont  are  centred  in  her  common 
schools.  The  whole  people  people  hsve  interests  here 
in  common,  and  the  whole  people  most  feel  as  inter- 
eat  in  the  question  with  which  we  started— arc  ear 
schools  improving*  And  it  ought  not  to  satisfy  the 
people  to  be  sble  to  say,  "  they  are  better  than 
they  were" — they  want  to  know  thst  the  process 
of  improving  ia  •dually  going  on  ;  for,  whatever 
msy  be  said  of  their  relative  standing,  thsy  are  pot- 
"\koely  very  far  from  the  point  of  excellence  which 
should  satisfy. 

We  have  an  excellent  school  system,  as  it  exists 
in  theory.  It  has  been  pronounced,  by  eminent  men 
out  of  the  State,  as  one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
devised.  And  it  is  often  asked,  "  Is  our  present  sys- 
tem effecting  any  good  for  the  schools  ?"  The  ques- 
tion sometimes  betrays  a  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  the  design  of  statstory  provisions,  in  reference  to 
the  schools.  No  system,  however  excellent,  can 
combine  ia  itself  executive  power.  A  machine  msy 
be  perfect,  in  itself ;  and  the  results  of  its  action 
every  way  complete,  bat  the  eelf-impelling  power 
is  not  there  ;  it  most  be  worked  by  force  from  with- 
out. Precisely  so  with  a  school  system.  Statu  lea, 
of  Uiemsslve.  can  never  mmrove  lhe  schools- 
They  oul,  nnd^U  the  «*y ,  th«,  peep*  „«*  do  the 


In  order  to  prosecute  the  work 
ly,  there  must  be  harmony  of  action  ;  lo  secure  this, 
there  must  be  some  plan  agreed  upon.  Obviously, 
the  end  could  not  be  accused  by  having  every  man, 
however  well  disposed  to  work,  have  a  plsn  of  his 
own,  and  act  independently.  The  wisdom  of  legis- 
lators was  needed  to  devise  a  method  which  should 
concentrate  and  render  effective  lhe  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, and  make  a  given  amount  of  money  ac- 
complish the  greatest  possible  good.  Our  system 
lays  oat  work  ;  and  if  it  get*  ittelf  done,  the  school* 
will  improve.  It  indicates  an  excellent  way  of  do- 
ing it,  but  the  moving  power  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  It  provides  for  tbe  appointment  of  men  for 
tbe  performance  of  specific  duties,  and  if  those  du- 
ties are  properly  performed,  good  will  he  effected; 
bat  it  cannot  furnish  the  men,  nor  make  sure  tbe  ful- 
filment of  their  duties.  Nor  was  it  ever  tbe  design 
of  the  law  that  the  work  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  made  over  to  the  superinten- 
dents. These  are  provided  for,  not  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple of  duties  which  no  other  can  perform  so  well,  bat 
just  to  aid  the  people,  meet  a  deficiency,  and  perform 
important  duties  which  no  one  in  particular  would 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  look  after,  and  which 
woold  otherwise  be,  as  tbey  generally  have  been, 
neglected. 

Under  a  despotic  government,  a  Bchool  system 
might  be  msde  efficient,  independent  of  the  care  or 
cooperation  of  the  common  people;  bat  with  as,  the 
schools  will  prosper  and  improve  only  in  proportion 
as  the  people  feel,  and  manifest  an  interest  in  them. 

A  good  school  system,  with  provision  for  a  gen- 
ersl  eupaeiniendeiice,  must  be  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  interests  of  the  schools ;  bat  this,  with 
no,  can  never  supersede  the  necessity  of  constant  vig- 


poople.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  our  system 
shall  exist  only  as  s  dead  letter,  to  be  admired  in 
other  States  as  excellent  in  theory,  or  be  made  vital 
by  the  infusion  of  their  own  spirit  and  life,  and  effi- 
eieat  to  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  noble  ends  de- 
signed. R.  C. 

Remark.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  in  our  corres- 
pondents—a  hundred  or  two  of  them— to  send  us 
facts  in  answer  to  the  question  that  «'  R.  C."  pro- 

,— Eo«. 


I*or  tho  School  JoTircaL 

Notes  of  Summer  School*. 

School  No.  49.   A  small  brick  boose,  high  seats, 
small  scholars  near  the  stove,  no  room  in  the  floor  for 
classes;  room  washed  and  whitewashed,  has  Mitch- 
el's  Outline  Maps.   30  scholars,  some  of  them  brig ht, 
bat  a  backward  school ;  and  upon  asking  one  of  the 
neighbors  the  reason  of  it,  "We  have,"  said  he  "  had 
as  muoh  schooling  as  any  of  the  districts,  but  the 
truth  ia,  parents  have  not  cared  anything  aboet  the 
.school,  whether  their  children  learned  or  not,  or  at- 
tended school  or  not,  but  we  ere  trying  lodo  better 
now  ;  have  hired  a  good  teacher  and  mean  to  no  Main 
The  teacher  has  a  pleasant  countenance,  live- 
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ly,  pliablo  voice,  is  a  natural  reader,  greets  ihe  chil- 
dren with  a  M  good  morning1 '  when  they  enter  the 
school  room,  teaches  them  manners,  excels  in  iostruc- 
ting  small  scholars. 

School  No.  50.  Forty  scholars,  nearly  of  an  age, 
bright,  but  noisy,  whisper  about  their  lessons,  and  1 
should  think  about  other  things  loo  ;  undertook  to  re- 
cite in  concert,  but  too  lazy  and  heedless  to  succeed. 
The  teacher,  Miss  A.,  well  qualified,  amiable,  self- 
possessed  ;  has  no  animation  in  her  countenance  or 
voice,  no  enthusiasm,  decision  or  authority  ;  is  a 
good  reader,  but  has  no  faculty  to  make  her  scholars 
read  well;  has  good  manners,  but  the  school  was  very 
unmannerly,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  get  away  ;  would 
teach  a  very  good  school  where  the  children  were  all 
willing  to  behave  well,  and  anxious  to  learn. 

School  No.  61.  A  large,  convenient  school  room. 
The  teacher  prompt,  active,  sprightly,  has  a  faculty 
to  teach,  and  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  this,  her 
first  school ;  has  attended  a  '  Teachers'  Institute,'  (as 
slso  ihe  two  last  mentioned  teachers)  and  evidently 
derived  advantage  from  it  Not  over  a  dozen  scholars 
in  the  school  this  summer,  and  not  over  15  or  20  last 
winter.  This  district  might  unite  with  an  adjoining 
small  district.    Parents  visit  the  school. 

School  No.  52.  A  new  house,  large  and  conven- 
ient, though  seats  for  younger  scholars  loo  high.  

When  several  rods  off,  heard  ihe  loud  shrill  voice  of 
the  teacher  and  scholars  ;  children  hurry  out  at  recess 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  manners  rude  and  uncouth.- 
The  teacher  remarked  that  no  one  ever  veiled  the 
school  last  winter,  or  this  summer,  and  the  children 
acted  worse  than  usual.  She  could  not  persuade  pa- 
rents to  come  and  see  their  children,  though  they 
would  promise  to  come.  Teacher  boards  round,  some 
families  being  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  Class  of  small 
scholars  had  been  through  Colburn's  Arithmetic  and 
understood  it.  A  class  read  and  spelled  quite  well, 
which  began  their  letters  last  winter.  The  teacher 
full  of  energy,  resolution,  and  enthusiasm,  has  a  clear 
head,  and  drills  the  scholars  on  hard  points  till  they 
can  understand  them,  and  explain  them  ;  has  a  loud, 
shrill,  resolute  voice,  which  she  uses  on  a  high  key, 
bolh  in  teaching  and  scolding, — '*  Boys,  don't  let  me 
hear  that  whispering  again,'' — "  Joseph,  take  your 
book  there  and  go  to  studying," — "  Susan,  put  np 
that  string," — "  Stop  there,  sit  up  and  go  to  study- 
ing in  a  minute," — "  May  I  leave  my  seat  !"— No, 
sit  down," — "Girls,  what  yoo  doing!" — "Boys, 
stand  on  the  mark,  do  n't  show  any  of  your  spunk 
here,"—"  Stop  that  whispering,  I  say."  The  teach- 
er not  one  of  those  who  scold  and  bring  nothing  to 
but  the  roguish  boys  and  girls  evidently  lake 


teach  her  scholars  the  meaning  of  what  she  says.— 
This  teacher,  too,  might  make  more  use  of  moral  in- 
fluence, a«  she  evidently  has  a  great  deal  of  good  na- 
ture, and  uncommon  originality  and  fertility  of  mind, 
as  well  as  a  fluent  tongue  and  strong  lungs. 

School  No.  63.  House,  as  usual,  near  the  road, 
weather-beaten,  small,  low,  dreary,  with  scats  so 
high,  half  of  the  scholars  cannot  touch  the  floor  with 
their  feet  when  sitting.  Dwelling  houses  and  bams 
in  the  neighborhood  in  good  repair.  Teacher  under- 
stands the  studies,  hss  a  good  education,  has  taught 
several  schools  acceptably,  is  wanting  in  activity  and 
energy,  has  an  easy,  negligent  air,  sleepy  look,  draws 
her  words,  and  if  she  has  "  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,"  has  not  the  "  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  (or  combing)  the  hair."  People  in  this  dis- 
trict opposed  to  ihe  school  law,  never  visit  the  school, 
and  do  not  wiah  their  teachers  to  be  examined. 

June—.  Visited  a  villago  school.  House  near 
the  toad,  abeds  going  op  each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  light.  Has  not  been  a  forward  school.  An 
experienced,  energetic  teacher,  deliberate,  self-pos- 
sessed, familiar  with  the  text-books,  secures  the  At- 
tention of  every  scholar  in  recitation,  bas  broken  up 
whispering  and  loud  study,  has  a  faculty  lo  wake  np 
the  intellect  if  theie  is  any  to  wske  up,  teaches*  good 
manners,  (at  which  some  of  the  parents  grumble) 
teaches  the  scholars  to  sing  and  march,  is  enthusiastic 
in  ber  profession,  awakens  an  inter  eat  in  education 
among  the  people,  appears  as  'much  at  home  in  the 
school  room  as  a  sea  captain  on  a  vessel,  and  is  as 
much  superior  to  s  raw  teacher  as  an  experienced 
sea  captain  to  a  raw  sailor.  In  some  districts  bow- 
[  ever,  there  is  a  class  of  people  more  likely  to  find 
fault  with  such  a  teacher,  than  with  the  class  of  easy, 
plodding  teachers,  against  whom  there  is  heard  "no 
complmrU." 

July  — .   Visited  School  No.  66.  A  young  teach- 
er 16  years  old,  has  a  dollar  a  week,  is  bright,  but 
awkward,  girlish,  and  ought  to  be  in  school  herself,  . 
as  most  of  the  district  are  convinced.    But  the  district 
is  small  and  they  could  not  aflbtd  to  employ  a  good 


pass 

great  delight  in  transgressing,  ss  far  as  they  can  do 
it  safety,  expecting  to  mind  after  the  usual  quantum 
of  scolding,  for  the  eye,  voice,  and  air  of  the  teacher 
show  that  disobedience,  beyond  a  certain  point,  would 
not  be  safe.  Says  she  has  not  punished  a  scholar 
yet,  but  I  remarked  that  I  thought  a  little  whipping 
and  lees  talking  would  bo  better  for  her,  and  the 
scholars  too  ;  though  a  teacher  of  such  resolution  and 
decision,  would  seldom  need  to  whip  or  scold  either, 
if  she  would  only  make  up  her  mind  to  say  less,  and 


Sobool  No.  66.  Seme  of  the  scholars  very  bright 
and  forward,  but  ahowed  a  want  of  discipline,  drill, 
and  interest.  The  teacher  called  good,  but  is  rather 
formal,  precue,  and  mechanical,  lacks  tact,  life  nod 
energy,  is  confined  to  text-book,  all  ows  classes  to 
road~in  a  sing-song,  monotonous  lone,  to  make  their 
manners  or  net  as  they  please,  and  the  awkward  man- 
ners they  make  are  a  disgrace  to  teaoher  atid  pupils. 
One  of  the  neighbors  remarked  that  the  teacher  was 
mere  interested  in  gating  rmdy  for  house -keeping, 
than  in  keeping  school,— that  ber  mind  waa  not  on 
the  school,  in  school  and  out  of  school,  she  was  so 
bosy  with  the  needle  she  could  not  find  time  to  do 
anything  for  the  scholars,  or  even  to  read  an  article 
in  the  paper  on  education. 

James  Tufts, 
Supt.  Com.  Schools  in  Windham  Co. 

Aw  Remark.  Good  old  Roger  Ascham,  the  in- 
structor of  the  onfortnnate  Lady  Jane  Gray,  says ;— 
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and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a 
conning  man  for  their  hor*e,  than  a  cunning  man  for 
theit  children.  The?  say  Nay  ?  in  one  word,  but 
they  do  ao  in  deed  ;  for  to  one  they  give  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  to  the  other  two  hundred  shillings. 
God,  that  aitteth  in  heaven,  langheth  their  choice  to 
scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  a*  it  should  he. 
For  he  snffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well  ordered 
horse*,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children  ;  snd'there- 
fore  in  the  end  they  fiml  more  pleasure  in  their  horse, 
than  comfort  in  their  child.  " 


Female  Teachers  in  Winter 
Would  the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
Female  Teachers  inxur  Winter  Schools  bo  economi- 
cal? 

Hitherto,  in  Vermont,  they  have  been  almost  ei 
cluaively  confined  to  Summer  schools.  In  some  of 
oor  neighboring  States,  with  the  improvement  of  the 
common  school  system,  a  different  policy  has  been,  to 
some  ei  tent,  introduced,  and  baa  resulted,  it  is  affirm- 
ed, in  a  manifest  improvement  of  the  schools.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  some  of 
oar  own  schools  may  not  be  improved  in  the  same 


It  is  the  omnmon,  and  almost  the  only  objection,  to 
the  employment  of  this  class  of  Teachers  in  the  Win- 
ter schools,  that  they  are  not  competent  to  govern 
and  instruct  the  older  scholars  that  attend  school  at 
ili at  season  of  the  year.  But  in  respect  to  man y  of 
our  schools,  this  objection  is  inapplicable,  since  there 
is  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  age  and  proficiency 
oi  the  scholars  attending  the  Summer  and  Winter 
schools.  In  all  sohoolsof  thit  class,  it  is  obvions  that 
economy  would  be  consulted  by  retaining  for  the  Whi- 
ter schools,  the  teacher  that  has  been  proved  to  be 
faithful  and  successful  daring  the  first  half  ef  the 
year.  In  many  eases  this  alternation  of  male  and  fe- 
male teachers  is  doubtless  perpetuated  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  such  has  been  the  uniform  practice 
heretofore.  It  is  only  necessary,  it  would  seem,  to 
call  the  attention  of  parents  and  school  committees 
to  the  results  of  this  practice,  to  convince  them  of  its 
want  of  economy.  A  different  arrangement  may  not 
be  economical  merely  because  it  seenreo  the  services 
of  a  femalo  teacher  for  half  the  wages  paid  to  one  ef 
the  other  sex,  and,  therefore,  prolongs  the  annual 
school  from  six  months  to  ten.  In  all  this  there  may 
be  no  economy  at  all — for  the  saving  must  be  made  in 
the  quality  of  the  school,  and  not  in  its  duration.  It 
will  he  an  economical  arrangement,  however,  when  h 
seen  res  ar  a  liberal  compensation,  such  as  will  give 
importance  and  dignity  to  her  calling,  a  welt  qualified 
female  teacher,  fund  of  the  employment,  and  anxious 
to  do  good  in  it,  and  retain*  her  for  a  aeries  of 
terms  in  succession,  or  years  even,  if  it  be  practice* 
Lie. 

Any  considerable  Improvement  in  our  schools  while 
we  eoatioao  to  introduce)  at  every  successive  term  of 
the  seheol  a  new  teacher,  and  that  leachet  usually 
ooe>to  whom  teaching  is  an  untried  business,  i«  net 

of  the  question     U  ought  not  to  be  expected.  We 


do  not  expect  successful  labor  in  any  other  pursuit 
under  such  circumstances,  and  least  of  all  ought  we 
to  look  for  it  in  this.  * 

The  first  term  only  qualifies  a  teacher  to  classify 
ber  scholars,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. The  character  and  capacity,  both  of  teacher 
and  scholars,  must  be  mutually  studied  and  under- 
stood, before  much  can  or  will  be  done  by  either. — 
The  confidence  of  parents  can  only  be  wou  by  per* 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  teacher,  and  upon  their 
cooperation  with  iho  well  directed  efforts  of  the  teach- 
er, who  dues  not  know  how  much  the  success  of  ev- 
ery school  depends!  Besides,  teachers  differ  in  their 
modes  of  teaching  and  governing,  and  in  the  means 
of  accomplishing  a  great  variety  of  things  in  the  dai- 
ly business  of  the  school-room.  All  this,  it  takes 
lime  to  make  a  school  familiar  with.  To  one,  there- 
fore, familiar  with  the  subject,  the  wonder  will  be, 
not  that  our  schools  accomplish  so  little,  but  that  they 
accomplish  so  much  ;  aud  more  than  all,  that  ingenu- 
ity  which  has  been  so  fertile  of  improvement  in  most 
other  departments  of  the  social  economy,  has  so  long 
overlooked  it  in  this. 

There  are,  however,  many  schools  in  which  an  old- 
er and  more  advanced  class  of  scholars  ia  found  dur- 
ing tho  winter  season  ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  the 
objection  mentioned  above  is  supposed  to  have  weight. 
But  the  experiment  in  other  States  has  shown  that 
there  are  female  teachers  that,  even  in  these  schools, 
can  both  govern  and  instruct,  quite  as  well  and  as  ac- 
ceptably as  their  predecessors  of  the  other  sex  — 
Those  who  make  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  gov- 
ernment, doubtlets  rely  too  much  on  physical  force  to 
secure  it.  No  amount  of  this  in  the  teacher,  to  the 
absence  of  certain  other  attributes,  can  govern  well 
an  ordinary  school  of  any  age.  Hercules,  even,  had 
he  taught  school,  might  have  been  defied  by  unruly 
boys,  and  put  out  of  school,  just  as  some  of  his  kind 
have  been;  and  that  too  where  another  individual, 
possessed  of  other  qualifications,  would  rule  without 
opposition.  Government  in  school,  all  that  deserves 
the  name,  is  more  a  product  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, thin  of  the  physical  qualities  of  the  teacher. 
It  must  first  exist  in  bis  own  mind,  clearly  conceived 
and  understood  as  to  its  nature  and  its  means,  and 
both  as  a  right  and  a  duty.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
failures  of  teachers  in  this  particular  come  from  tbeir 
iguorance  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  meatts  of  attaining 
it.  Let  the  idea  of  the  thing  clearly  conceived  and 
understood,  be  accompanied  with  energy,  discretion, 
and  firmness  of  character,  and,  whatever  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  teacher  may  be,  it  will  seldom  fail  to 
represent  iitell  externally  in  the  harmony  and  order 
of  a  well  disciplined  school.  The  rod,  and  compul- 
sion, will  doubtless  be  needed  even  then;  but  a  fe- 
male teacher  is  not  disqualified  for  using  them  in  most 
cases  where  it  is  expedient  to  use  them  at  all.  Let 
parents,  or  in  case  of  their  failure,  let  school  superin- 
tendents, perform  their  duty  in  sustaining  the  just 
authority  of  the  teacher,  and  the  capacity  of  well  ed- 
ucated female  teachers  will  soon  be  found  adequate  to 
the  task  of  governing  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  district 
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That  female  teachers,  such  as  our  State  now  Cor- 
nishes, are  not  as  well  qualified  to  instruct  in  these 
school*  as  those  now  employed,  ie  very  far  from  being 
tree.  They  ought  as  a  body  to  be  better  qualified, 
and  doubtless  are.  So  few  modes  of  honorable  and 
profitable  employment  are  presented  to  them,  that  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  choicest  talent  and  acquisition 
of  the  sex  seeks  for  occupation  in  ihe  district  school. 
There  are  many  excellent  teacher*  of  this  class,  doing 
good  service  in  our  State.  Our  County  Superinten- 
dents will  bear  witness  to  their  seal,  their  perse ver- 
ance,  and  their  success.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  we  would  disparage  the  qualifications  or 
character  of  the  young  men  who  here  taught  our 
Winter  schools  hitherto,  where  we  thus  speak.  Far 
from  ii.  They  are  all,  and  do  all,  doubtlem,  that 
ought  to  be  expected  of  them.  The  choicest  talent 
and  acquisition  among  them  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
content  to  labor  on,  and  labor  on,  while  they  win  to 
themselves  skill  and  success  in  this  ill-paid  occupation, 
while  so  many  others  furnish  them  with  much  easier 
and  more  profitable  employment.  J.  K.  C. 

For  the  School  Journal. 

Geography. 

When  doctor*  disagree,  xcho  shall  decide  f 

The  swarm  of  modern  school-book  makets  are  for 
the  most  part  satisfied  with  simply  presenting  the 
same  subjects  in  different  forms.  Sometimes,  howev- 
er, they  make  an  innovation,  for  which  it  would  grat- 
ify the  public  if  they  would  give  their  authority,  in 
a  former  number  of  the  School  Journal  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  French  for  the  English  system  of  notation 
was  referred  to,  which  seems  to  have  been  generally 
but  arbitrarily  adopted  in  most  of  our  later  Arith- 
metic*. An  obvious  difficulty  occurs  when  it  is  staled 
in  a  work  on  Astronomy  that  the  distance  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  atar  is  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
mlltons  of  mile*.  Now  ie  the  scholar  to  understand 
that  this  earn  is  350 ,000,000 ,000,  or  350,000,000,000,- 
000' 

Jn  Geography  it  is  essential  that  changes  should  be 
made,  ae  the  boundaries  of  states  and  kingdoms  are 
continually  varying,  and  at  the  present  day  with  un- 
usual rapidity.  But  there  are  certain  natural  divis- 
ions and  boundaries,  for  ehanging  which  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  assign  a  reason. 

Tn  moat  of  our  earlier  maps,  and  in  many  of  the 
modem,  the  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia 
is  drawn  through  the  Black  sea,  the  sea  of  Azof,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Don— thence  up  that  river  to  a 
point  where  it  approaches  nearest  the  most  western 
bend  in  the  Volga, about  48°uorth  latitude — Uiooce  east 
to  the  Volga,  then  following  op  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kama,  and  up  the  Kama  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Beila,  and  op  the  latter  to  its  source  in  the  Ural 
mountains. 

In  some  of  the  modern  Geographies  now  most  gen- 
erally used  in  our  schools,  the  tine  is  altered,  and  is 
drawn  across  the  summit*  of  the  Caueassiau  moun- 
tains, leaving  Ihe  Black  sea  a  little  sooth  of  the 
straits  of  Caffa,  which  connect  it  with  the  sea  of 


Azof,  running  in  a  S.  E.  direction  and  striking  the 
Caspian  sea  in  latitude  40°,  or  41°— thence  on  the 
western  and  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  tn  the 
mouth  of  the  Ural,  and  up  that  river  to  its  source  in 
the  Ural  mountains.  By  this  alteration  the  province 
of  Astracbati,  Ciroatsia  and  all  the  Cauoassian  region 
north  of  the  mountains  is  thrown  into  Europe.  In 
Ancient  Geography,  this  disputed  territory  is  called 
"Asialie  Sarmatra."  In  the  American  Encyclope- 
dia, Circassia  is  described  as  a  "  country  of  Asia.** 
Asia  is  represented  as  «'  separated  from  Europe  by 
the  sea  of  Azof,  with  the  straits  of  Caffa,"  Ac.  In 
describing  the  Sarmatians,  it  is  said,  "They  were 
probably  descendants  of  the  Medee,  and  dwelt  origin- 
ally in  Asia,  between  the  Don,  the  Wolga  (Volga) 
and  mount  Caucasus." 

Hugh  Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  gives 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  follows: 
"  The  chain  of  Urals,  running  from  north  to  south 
has  been  taken  as  tho  grand  line  of  division  ;  and  is 
protracted  to  the  Black  sea  by  means  of  continuous 
portions  of  the  great  rivers  Kama,  Volga,  and  Don," 
and  this  boundary  is  recognized  in  his  maps  and 
throughout  his  work.  The  same  bounds  are  aUo  laid 
down  in  Mitchell's  Universal  Atlas,  in  Cotton's  Maps, 
and  others ;  and  are  also  followed  in  the  main,  in 
Guthrie's  Grammar  of  Geography. 

On  the  other  hand,  Morae,  Smith,  Goodrich  and 
others,  have  adopted  the  alteration,  and  make  the 
Caueassiau  range,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
Ural  river  the  boundaiy.  In  Black's  Atlas  (English) 
the  boundary  is  extended  still  farther  South  and  East, 
so  as  to  bring  Georgia  also  into  Europe. 

Perhaps  others,  who  have  access  to  more  extensive 
treatises  on  Geography  will  be  able  to  assign  a  satis* 
factory  reason  for  such  changes,  and  if  such  reasons 
exist,  it  would  afford  much  gratification  if  they  could 
be  generally  known  ;  but  if  the  changes  are  arbitrary, 
what  aaauiance  have  we  that  New  England  will  not- 
at  some  future  time  be  set  over  to  Europe  or  Africa, 
or  be  annexed  to  New  Holland  or  Siberia! 

Am  IxQUiaaa. 

Remarks.  The  mountain  ranges  are  made  more 
use  of  than  formerly  by  scientific  geographers, 
and  we  believe  the  Caucasian  and  Uralian  ranges  are 
likely  to  be  fixed  upon  as  dividing  Europe  and  Asia. 
Such  is  tho  representation  in  Johnson's  splendid 
Physical  Atlas.  See  the  map  of  the  River  Systems 
of  Europe,  and  the  Ethnological  map  of  Europe. — 
So  Mrs.  Somerville  in  her  Physical  Geography,  and 
Prof.  Geyet  in  hie  admirable  work,  "  The  Earth  and 
Man."  In  reality  Europe  and  Asia  are  but  one  con- 
tinent,—"  the  greet  continent"  some  geographer* 
call  it,  and  Europe  ia  a  sort  of  peninsula  attached  tn- 
Asia.  Bat  if  we  look  for  a  natural  dividing  line,  we 
must  seek  it  kt  a  wall,  il  there  is  owe,  or  In  what  ap- 
proaches nesrest  to  a  eeetineooe  wall.— [Eos. 


IU*  The  present  number  of  this  paper  has  been  un- 
avoidably delayed  beyond  the  regular  day  of  publjca- 
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You  know  I  said  that  1  could  qoilt  almost  as  fast 
aa  two  of  yoa.  The  reaaoo  is,  I  take  care  of  my 
hands.  One  half  of  you  are  too  proud  to  do  this. — 
Yoo  would  sot  be  caught  putting  a  glove  oo  to  sweep, 
01  hoe,  or  weed  io  the  garden,  because  you  think  it 
would  look  aa  if  you  wanted  to  be  fine  ladies.  If  yoo 
see  any  one  taking  care  of  her  hands  or  careful  to 
wear  a  sun-bonnet  to  preserve  her  complexion,  you 
say  she  is  "  proud  and  stuck  op."  But  it  is  yon  who 
are  proud— tow  proud  to  think  you  require  any  care 
to  look  nice.  You  have  an  idea  yoo.  look  well  enough 
at  any  rale.  So  you  juat  make  yourself  as  rough  and 
coarse  aa  ever  you  can,  by  way  of  being  independent. 
Your  hands  grow  as  stiff  and  hard  as  if  you  held  a 
plow  and  swung  a  acytho ;  and  when  you  take  a  nee- 
dle, yon  can  scarcely  feel  it  in  your  fingers.  This  is 
wrong.  There  are  many  things  which  women  ought 
to  do,  which  require  their  hands  to  be  soft  and  plia- 
ble, and  they  should  be  careful  to  keep  them  so,  in 
order  to  make  them  uaeful.  Every  woman  who  lives 
in  the  country  should  koil  herself  a  pair  of  woollen 
gloves,  with  long  fingers  closed  at  the  tops— no  mils, 
to  let  the  fingers  get  hard.  There  should  be  a  piece 
of  ribbed  work  at  the  wriat,  to  make  them  stay  on. 

When  you  use  your  hoe,  rake,  or  broom,  put  oo 
your  gloves— when  you  lake  hold  of  a  akillet,  pot,  or 
kettle  handle,  take  a  cloth  to  keep  your  hands  from 
being  seared  and  hardened.  When  you  wash  clothes 
and  dishes,  do  not  have  water  so  hot  as  to  feel  un- 
pleasant. Many  girls  scald  their  hands  until  they  can 
pat  them  into  water  almost  boiling.  Such  hands  are 
unfit  to  use  a  needle  or  a  pin.  They  are  not  ao  good 
to  hold  a  baby  or  dress  a  wound.  Take  care  of  your 
hands,  and  do  not  forget  your  faces.  I  have  seen  so 
many  country  girls,  who,  at  sixteen,  had  complexions 
like  alabaeter,  and  at  twenty-six  their  faces  would 
look  like  a  runnet  bag  that  hung  six  weeks  in  the 
chimney  corner.  One  reason  of  this  is,  they  do  not 
wear  a  bonnet  to  protect  (hem  from  the  son.  Anoth- 
er reason  is.  I  he  habit  they  have  of  baking  their  faces 
before  s  wood  fire.  I  have  seen  women  stand  before 
a  great  roasting  fire,  and  cook,  until  I  thought  their 
brains  were  as  well  stewed  as  the  chickens;  and  they 
would  get  so  used  to  ii,  they  would  make  no  attempt 
to  shield  their  heads  from  the  heat.  Nay,  they 
would  sit  down  in  the  evening,  and  bake  their  faces 
by  the  boor;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
American  women  grow  old,  withered,  and  wrinkled, 
fifteen  years  be  lore  their  time. 

But  auother  and  the  greatest  reason  is,  your  diet. 
People  in  this  country  live  too  well,  and  est  too  much 
hot  bread  and  meat.  Coantry  people  usually  eat 
richer  food  than  those  who  live  in  the  cities,  and  that 
is  a  reason  why,  with  all  their  fresh  air,  their  average 
age  is  little  greater  than  that  nf  city  folks.  Thou- 
sands of  beautiful,  blooming  country  girls  make  old, 
saUow-fscod  women  st  themselves  before  they  are 
thirty,  by  drinking  coffee,  smoking  tobacco,  and  eat- 
ing hot  bread.  ThCy  shorten  their  lives  by  these 
practices  about  as  much  as  city  lad.es  with  their  faah- 
tenable  folKe.  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  about 
tr.  girts,  but  I  think  h  is  about  as  much  s  sin  for  wo- 


men  to  get  old,  brown,  withered  faces,  by  eating  too 
much,  ss  it  is  for  men  to  get  red  noses  by  drinking 
too  ranch.  Very  few  people  tbiok  it  a  disgrace  to 
have  s  bilioua  fever  ;  but  1  bad  just  as  lief  the  doctor 
would  tell  me  thst  I  was  drunk  as  that  1  was  bilious. 
The  one  would  come  from  drinking  too  much,  the 
other  from  eating  too  much  ;  and  where  is  the  differ* 
ence!  All  this  is  s  very  serious  matter,  for  it  affects 
health  and  life ;  and  the  reason  why  I  talk  about  your 
complexion  io  speaking  of  it,  is,  that  every  body  loves 
to  look  well,  whether  they  will  acknowledge  iter  not. 
Now,  people  cannot  look  well  unless  they  are  well; 
and  no  one  can  be  well  very  long  who  does  not  try  le 
take  care  of  herself.  The  woman  who  roasts  her 
head  at  the  fire,  disorders  her  blood,  brings  on  head- 
aches, injnrea  her  health,  and  makes  her  face  look 
like  a  piece  of  leather;  when  she  swallows  hot  cof- 
fee, hot  bread,  greasy  victuals  sod  strong  pickles, 
she  destroys  her  stomach,  rots  her  teeth,  i 
life,  and  makes  herself  too  ugly  for  any  use, 
scaring  the  crows  off  the  corn.  J.  G.  S. 

—Ohio  Cultivator. 


The  lien  to  make  a  State. 

And  for  the  marks  of  men  that  are  to  make  a  State. 
I  see  them  in  the  ingenuous  boy.  He  looks  right  st 
you,  with  his  clear,  calm  eye.  The  glow  that  man- 
tles on  his  cheek  is  of  no  kin  with  shame  ;  h  is  but 
virtue's  color,  sprcsding  from  his  heart.  Yon  kaow 
thst  boy  io  absence  as  io  presence.  The  darkness  is 
not  dark  to  him  ;  for  Gods  eye  lightens  iu  He  is 
more  prompt  to  own  than  to  do  a  wrong  ;  and  readier 
for  amendment  than  for  either.  There  is  nothing 
possible  for  which  yon  may  not  count  on  him ;  and 
nothing  good  that  is  not  possible  to  him,  and  God. 

I  see  it  in  the  earnest  boy.  His  heart  is  all  a  throb, 
in  all  his  hand  would  do.  His  keen  eye  fixes  on  the 
page  of  Homer,  or  of  Euclid,  or  Plato;  and  never 
wavers,  till  he  eees  light  through  it,  and  has  stored 
iu  treasures  in  the  light  of  his  olear  mind.  His  foot 
has  wings  for  every  errand  of  beoevolenoe  or  mercy. 
And  when  you  see  the  bounding  ball  fly  highest, 
and  fall  fartherest  fiom  the  stand,  and  hear  the  ring- 
ing about  that  is  the  signal  ol  its  triumph,  you  must 
be  sure  that  it  was  bis  strong  arm  that  gave  that  bail 
the  blow. 

J  see  them  in  the  reverential  boy.   He  never  aits 

where  elders  stand.   His  bead  is  never  covered  when 

superiors  pass,  or  when  bia  mother's  sex  is  by.  He 

owns,  in  every  house,  at  every  hour  of  prayer, 

a  present  Cud.    Ingenuous,  casnkst,  bkvesicn- 

tial  soys—these  are  our  marks  of  men  to  make  a 

State. — Bishop  Doane. 

"  What  constitutes  a  State  1 
No  high  r&i'cd  battlements,  or  labored  i 
1  hick  walls,  or  moated  gats ; 

Not  cities  proud,  spires  and  turrets  cr 


to  pride, 


i  ciues  proud,  Jtmres  and  turrets  cr< 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  luughinjr  at  the  storm,  rich  ns 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  basencn  wafts  | 
No.  Men,  high  minded  men. 

Man,  who  their  duties  kaow, 
But  know  their  rights ;  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  lung-aimed  blow, 
And  cru»h  th«  tyrant,  while  they  : 

These  constitute  a  State." 
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For  the  Vermont  Agriculturist 

Facts  in  Chemistry-Ho.  3. 

The  result  obtained  by  a  minute  analysis  of  air  pre- 
sents the  following  comparative  weights  of  its  ele- 


Nitropen  gas, 
Oxygen  gas, 
Watery  vapor, 


7555 
2332 
103 
10 

 10,000 

This  wondrous  medium  or  atmosphere,  contain* 
ing  the  elements  of  life  snd  destruction,  enfolds  the 
earth  as  a  mantle,  and  although  its  limit  cannot  be 
fully  ascertained,  yet  its  weight  has  been  calculated 
and  its  immensity  is  astonishing.  It  is  equivalent  to 
about  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  the  earth 'a 
surface,  and  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  5,287,350,- 
000,000,000,  tons. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  relatwe 
proportion  by  weight,  in  which  the  elementary  and 
compound  constituents  of  air  are  blended  to  produce 
this  gigantic  sua  total : 

Niuogen,  3,004,502.995,000,000, 
Oxygen,  ,  1,933,010.080,000,000, 
Carbonic  Acid,  5,287,305,000,000, 

54,459,745,000,000 


Aqueoua  Vapor, 


5,287,350,000,000,000  •* 
By  measure,  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen areas  follows.    In  100  parts  of  air,  about 21 
parts  are  oxygen,  and  79  parts  nitrogen. 

The  elements  of  air  however,  do  not  effect  a  chem- 
ical combination,  but  are  only  mixed  or  miogled  to- 
gether. Some  substances  have  a  chemical  affinity, 
that  is,  a  tendency  to  coalesce  and  form  a  new  sub* 
stance.  Thus  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  combine,  and  when  combined,  the  acid 
and  alkaline  propertiea disappear  and  a  new  substance 
is  foimed,  via.,  glauber  salts,  possessing  properties  of 
a  character  entirely  distinct  from  either  the  acid  or 
the  alkali.  So  hydrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas  will 
combine,  always  in  the  same  propoitiona  and  form 
water,  which  is  a  liquid,  and  of  a  character  en- 
tirely  distinct  from  gas.  But  in  the  composition  of 
the  otmoiphcre,  there  is  no  such  chsnge.  The  ele- 
ments are  simply  mixed  together  and  their  properties 
undergo  no  alteration.  The  nitrogen  serves  to  dilute 
the  oxygen,  and  tho  union  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol. 

With  the  substances  named  there  is  also  a  small 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
its  presence  cannot  be  detected  by  analysis.  It  is  al- 
ways found  in  nun  water  however,  and  performs  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature  as  a  fertil- 
iaer. 

Carbonio  acid  gss  is  composed  of  one  part  of  ear- 
boa  and  two  parts  of  oxygen,  and  though  the  amount 
in  tbe  atmosphere  is  comparatively  ao  very  small,  yet 
principally  from  this  source  is  obtained  the  carbon, 
about  one  half  of  all  the  vegetable 


auhstaoces  on  the  globe.  Carbonic  acid  ia  destruc- 
tive to  animal  life,  and  its  fatal  effects  have  often 
been  experienced  by  persons  sleeping  in  rooms  warm* 
ed  by  charcoal.  In  respiration,  oxygen  ia  taken  into 
the  blood  through  the  lungs,  combines  with  the  car- 
bon in  the  system  and  forma  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
thrown  off  aa  the  air  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  It 
ia  much  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  the  effect 
of  having  auch  vast  quantities  thrown  out,  would  be 
disastrous,  were  it  not  that  Providence  had  introduced 
a  law  to  counterbalance  the  evil.  What  is  so  de- 
structive to  aoimaljife,  constitutes  the  peculiar  ali- 
ment of  plants,  and  ia  no  sooner  thrown  off  by  the 
animal,  than  it  is  seized  snd  taken  up  by  the  vegeta- 
ble ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  it  is  done  by  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  respiration.  The  green  leaves  of 
plants  are  organs  of  respiration  corresponding  to  the 
longs  of  animals  ;  and  while  by  respirations,  animals 
absorb  oxygen,  and  throw  off  carbonic  acid  ;  plants 
during  the  day  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  throw  off 
oxygen,  thus  exerting  a  reciprocal  influence  to  keep 
the  air  in  a  healthy  state  for  the  support  of  both. 

Tbe  vital  principle  in  plants  however,  is  only  ac- 
tive while  under  the  influence  of  light.  The  work- 
house of  Nature  is  closed  and  ber  operatives  dis- 
charged as  soon  as  the  beams  of  day  have  vanished. 
The  active  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  snd  the  dis- 
charge of  oxygen  by  the  leaves  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  through  the  day,  ceases, 

"  Tis  as  the  general  puUe 
Of  life  stood  (till,  and  Nature  made  a  paiue." 

The  vegetable,  like  the  animal  world  folds  itself  to 
repose  and  yields  to  the  influence  of  soothing  slumber. 
W hether  or  not  some  plants  nod  their  heads  when 
night  approaches  and  they  become  drowsy,  as  is  as- 
serted by  Ijinusua,  certain  it  is  that  soma  do  fold  up 
their  leaves,  and  all  vegetables  suddenly  ceasing  to 
absorb  and  assimulaic  carbonic  acid,  that  element  ia, 
during  the  night,  thrown  off  by  the  leaves,  though  in 
much  smaller  quantities  than  it  has  been  absorbed 
through  the  day.  The  rapid  current  beiog  suddenly 
checked,  a  counter  current  ia  produced  which  ia  con* 
tmued  by  the  gradual  relaxation  of  all  tho  vital  ener- 
gies of  tbe  plant  forcing  off  the  super-abundant  car- 
bon which  it  had  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  liquids 
by  the  roots  also  tends  to  produce  the  same  results, 
and  so  of  the  great  amount  of  carbonic  acid  absorbed, 
a  part  only  is  assimilsted  and  made  tributary  to  the 
growth  of  tho  plant.  Tbua  "  this  carbonic  acid  whieb 
is  poison  to  us  is  the  food  of  plsnts,  and  of  the  whole 
vegetable  world ;  ibey  absorb  it  into  their  systems, 
and  whilst  tbey  retain  the  carbon  they  emit  the  oxy- 
gen, and  so  feeding  themselves  tbey  purify  our  at- 
mosphere." We  have  here  presented  for  our  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  a  magnificent  display  of  the  pow- 
er and  goodtiess  of  God,  who  hath  created  nothing  in 
vain,  and  whose  Under  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works. 

The  absorption  of  oarbonic  acid  and  live  liberalise 
of  oxygen  however,  is  performed  only  by  the  green 
leaves,  and  the  opposite  process  occurs  with  relation 
to  the  flowers,  whieh  have  a  variety  of  colors.  For 
the  roost  pari  they  absorb  oxygen  freely,  which  by 
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uniting  with  other  substances  and  forming  acids,  is 
supposed  to  impart  to  the  petals  the  deep,  rich  colors, 
that  they  so  often  possess.  After  the  formation  and 
ripening  of  the  seed,  there  is  less  carbon  and  more 
oxygen  absorbed  by  the  green  leaves  and  owing  to 
the  oxydation  which  thence  occurs,  they  gradually 
lose  their  verdure,  and  the  brown  tints  of  sutomn 
succeed.  The  color  changes  from  green,  first  to  yel- 
low, then  to  orange,  red,  and  crimson  soccessiTely, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed.  These 
brilliant  hues,  impart  to  our  autumnal  scenery,  a  va- 
riety and  splendor,  which  mark  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  Creator's  pencil,  and  the  excellency  and  per- 
fection of  all  his  works.  Aqricola. 

Agricultural  Fairs. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  County  Societies  in 
Vermont  hatro  beon  held  within  a  few  weeks.  Of 
course  we  cannot  crowd  into  our  limits  the  particu- 
lars of  these  interesting  occasions  ;  nor  need  we,  as 
our  readers  have  access  to  the  County  papers. 

On  the  whole,  the  reports  aro  encouraging.  The 
attendance  of  fanners  has  been  large,  and  the  arti- 
cles exhibited  in  all  departments  such  as  indicate  pro- 
gress. Even  in  regard  to  Fruit,  unfavorable  as  the 
season  has  been,  there  are  evidences  of  improvement, 
and  a  promise  of  fine  shows  another  time.  The  most 
valuable  imported  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  shown 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  giving  proof  of  increas- 
ing enterprise  and  zeal. 

Hotet  on  Plums. 

Among  the  Plains  grown  here  this  year,  we  notice 
the  following  :— - 

Yellow  Eoo.  This  makes  a  splendid  show  on 
the  tree  and  at  exhibitions,  and  is  of  the  Isrgest  site: 
but  the  tree  is  not  so  prolific  aa  some  others.  It  is 
excellent  for  cooking,  but  too  acid  to  oat  from  tbe 
tree. 

Dvane's  Porpls.  Sometimes  called  in  this  vicin- 
ity the  Magnum  Bonum.  It  is  s  better  plum  than 
the  Msgnum  Bonum,  and  no  show  esn  be  finer  than 
the  ripening  crop  when  well  grown.  It  is  of  the 
largest  size  ;  the  tree  s  moderate  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  tolerably  good — not  first  rate. 

Green  Gage.  The  genuine  is  not  very  common. 
Reckoned  the  best  of  plums.  Hardy,  bat  of  slow 
growth. 

Imperial  Gage.  The  most  proline  kind  here  this 
season,  that  we  have  noticed,  and  probably  the  best 
plum  lor  general  cultivation.  When  the  tree  is  not 
loo  much  loaded,  and  the  fruit  well  grown  and  ripen- 
ed, nothing  can  be  more  delicious.  When  too  crowd- 
ed on  the  tree,  and  not  well  ripened,  they  are  often 
inripid. 

St.  Catharine.  A  fine,  lich,  yellow  plum,  of 
medium  size,  of  very  excellent  flavor  when  well  ri- 
pened. The  tree  grows  rather  slowly,  and  makes  a 
handsome  compact  head.    Bears  abundantly. 

Lombard.  Scions  of  ibis  plum  have  been  eel  here 
fer  the  peach  plum.  It  i«  a  hardy,  vigorous  tree, 
comes  into  bearing  early,  and  the  froit  is  large,  hand- 
some, and  abundant.    One  of  the  moil  promising 


kinds  fur  light  s«ils— probably  without  a  superior 
with  us  for  the  market. 

Bolmeh's  Washington  promises  well  here,  but 
only  a  few  have  been  ripened. 

Several  other  kinds  prove  hardy,  and  bear  abun- 
dantly here ;  but  probably  the  above  will  be  fuend 
the  best  among  the  proved  ones,  for  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate. 

The  ouroslios  have  been  successfully  fought  by 
shaking  tbe  trees  and  catching  them  on  a  sheet. 


Keep  the  Premises  Clean. 

Every  cultivator  ahould  keep  his  premises  aa  clean 
as  possible,  for  the  important  purposes  of  saving  ma- 
nure and  promoting  health.  Some  discerning  per. 
sons  temark  that  in  the  hot  summer,  while  vegetation 
is  in  a  flotnrirhing  condition,  it  is  more  healthy  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  but  the  reverse  is  the  casein 
September  and  October,  as  st  this  season  many  veg- 
etable productions  have  come  to  maturity,  and  are 
decaying,  filling  tbe  air  with  noxious  gases  and  odors. 
Hence  arise  fevers,  dysentery,  sod  other  complaints, 
which  are  more  t-onimon  in  the  country  early  in  the 
fall.  We  give  this  view  of  tbe  subject,  which  some 
have  presented,  and  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on 
subjects  that  claim  the  particular  attention  of  every 
cultivator,  whether  this  view  be  correct  or  not. 

Keep  the  premises.particularly  around  tbe  dwelling, 
free  from  every  substance  that  will  taint  the  air.— 
Every  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substance  should 
be  removed  a  good  distance,  and  then  covered  with 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  manure. 

The  pig-pen,  though  at  a  respectable  distance, 
should  he  supplied  with  loam  to  absorb  all  liquid  mat- 
ter. All  manure  in  (he  barn-yard  should  be  covered 
with  loam,  rand,  or  mud,  to  save  it  from  waste,  and 
to  keep  the  air  pore,  as,  in  the  changes  so  common  to 
the  wind,  the  air  is  liable  to  be  wafted  from  tbe  barn 
to  the  house. 

Cellars  should  be  made  as  clean  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly aa  they  communicate  directly  with  the  dwel- 
ling above,  and  any  foul  air  produced  in  them  is  very 
liable  to  pass  into  the  house.  All  vegetables  in  tbe 
cellar  that  arc  lending  to  decay  ahould  be  removed 
immediately.  It  is  best  to  ventilate  cellars  thorough- 
ly by  opening  doors  and  windows,  and  to  keep  the 
door  open  as  little  as  possible  that  communicates  with 
the  rooms. 

Ground  plaster  snd  freshly  burnt  eharcoal,  set  in 
vessels  or  strewed  sround  in  cellars,  or  other  places 
where  foul  sir  exists,  or  is  liable  10  be  produced,  has 
a  vciy  healthful  effect,  by  absorbing  gases. 

Necessaries  often  produce  a  foul  atmosphere  atoond 
them  ;  and  as  the  dwelling  is  near,  the  offensive  air 
is  often  wafted  to  it,  and  even  when  not  perceptibU, 
it  is  often  operating  injuriously.  Some  prepare  these 
conveniences  and  cover  them  with  loom,  or  oiher 
substance,  so  as  to  do  away  entirely  with  all  unpleas- 
ant and  unwholesome  effects.  When  this  is  not  the 
esse,  eharcoal,  plaster,  chloride  of  lime,  or  other  dis* 
infectanis,  should  bo  thrown  into  the  vsntt,  to  absorb 
all  noxious  odors. 

Water  from  the  sink  should  be  sbsorbed  in  loam, 
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&c  ,  for  manure,  instead  of  rising  in  fout  gases,  and 
being  blown  into' the  house.  There  are  some  cases 
of  malignant  and  fatal  disorders  going  through  a  fam- 
ily, while  all  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  are  in  good 
health.  This  is  often  owing  to  some  local  causo, 
aooae  foul  puddle,  pool,  or  stagnant  pond,  near  the 
dwelling,  or  a  general  negligence  as  to  keeping  the 

Decaying  weeds,  grase,  potatoes  a  fleeted  with  the 
rot,  potato  tops,  pumpkin  and  other  vines,  end  vari- 
s.sr 


fall  ;  and  in  the  aggregate  tlie  amount  is  large,  aud 
filling  the  air  with  pestilential  gases.  Farmers  may 
do  much  good  to  themselves  and  the  community  by 
baryiog  nil  each  substances,  and  converting  them  in- 
to  manure.  Make  them  into  a  compost  heap,  well 
covered  with  loam,  to  absorb  the  gases.— JV.  E. 


A  Nice  Potato  Patch. 

On  reaching  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  know- 
ing that  Ex-Governor  Hill,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  agriculture,  we  were  in- 
doced  to  nail  on  htm,  to  witness  his  success.  This 
we  do  not  doubt ;  for  a  man  that  once  understood  po- 
litical management  as  well  aa  he  did,  would  be 
abundantly  competent,  if  disposed,  to  cultivate  the 
ground. 

We  had  no  sooner  exchanged  civilities  than  an  in- 
vitation was  given  to  accompany  him  on  an  excursion 
over  his  farm.    The  invitation  was  of  course  accept, 
ed.    In  a  few  mi  miles  we  were  on  a  diive  to  his  farm, 
lying  mostly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Merriniac  riv- 
er.   His  farm  consists  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres 
of  land — perhaps  a  sixth  part  of  the  rich  interval  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  balance  of  sandy 
pitch  pine  land.   The  latter,  till  his  own  experiments 
with  it,  was  deemed  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, aud  cost  him  only  about  five  dollars  an  acre, 
timber  and  all.    The  limber  was  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  land.    We  believe  it  is  fi»e  or  six  years 
since  he  began  to  cut  the  timber  and  to  till  the  Boil. 
Ten  or  fifteen  acres  yielded  annually  to  the  axe  and 
the  harrow,  and  a  good  crop  of  rye  was  the  result. — 
Succeeding  to  this,  the  plow  with  a  span  of  horses, 
and  a  sobioil  plow  with  six  oxen,  among  the  roots 
and  stumps  of  trees,  upturned  and  loosened  the  upper 
strata,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches.    A  muck  bed 
in  the  vicinity  contributed  freely  its  fertilizing  proper- 
ties, and  p,ood  clover  rewarded  the  proprietor  for  his 
labor.    Next  in  order  comes  a  crop  of  potatoes  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  lor  any  one,  who  has  not  witness- 
ed it,  to  realize,  what  skill  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance in  agriculture  can  accomplish.  Although 
we  were  delighted  with  his  subsoil  plowing  then  in 
progress  ;  with  a  large  rye  field  ;  with  several  Indian 
cornfields;  with  barns  filled  with  hay  that  would 
have  elated  the  largest  farmer  in  the  country;  yet  we 
most  admired  his  potato  field,  on  this  pine  timber 
lind,  which  we  had  known  from  childhood,  and  con- 
sidered worthless. 

Perhips  of  this  description  of  land  there  were  un- 
der cultivation,  in  the  same  or  contiguous  enclosures, 


about  sixty  acres,  and  one-third  of  it  composing  the 
potato  patch  in  question.  Our  impression  is,  that  no 
manure  had  been  used  on  it,  but  a  compost  made  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  Af- 
rican guano;  yet,  what  potatoes!  We  pulled  up 
samples  here  and  there  all  over  the  field,  and  found 
at  increase  upon  the  seed  of  about  90  per  cent,  in 
weight,  and  in  some  cases  numerically  ;  that  is,  20 
new  tubers  for  the  single  one  used  for  seed.  What 
he  has  already  dug,  and  from  the  produce  last  year 
of  an  adjoioing  patch,  he  estimates  his  crop  this  year 
at  four  thousand  bushels.  As  soon  as  harvested, 
they  are  to  be  conveyed  to  Boston  by  railroad,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  and  deposited  in  cellars  till  de- 
manded in  market,  then  yielding  him,  it  is  estimated, 
— such  is  their  excellence,-— at  least  one  dollar  per 
bushel;  or  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  entire  crop 
this  season.  What  an  example  for  the  imitation  of 
hie  neighbors  and  fellow-eiliiens  !  What  an  exam- 
ple, especially,  for  retiring  politicians,  and  retiring 
merchants  or  professional  gentlemen  ! 

He  stated  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  his  farm  this  year  coals  about  seven  hund- 
red and  fifty  dollors,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  his 
teams,  which,  if  he  hired  them,  might  be  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  dollars  ;  making,  in  oil,  one  thoo*aod 
dollars.  His  expenditure  for  manures  was  not 
given  ;  but  we  hope  that  on  the  termination  of  the 
harvests,  he  will  give  a  full  and  authentie  account  of 
his  farming  operations.  Such  accounts  are  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  community.  By  them  others  will 
be  stimulated  to  make  similar  efforts. 

One  word  more.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
men  of  rank,  to  ornament  their  heads,  wore  heavy 
wigs,  and  to  ornament  their  wrists  and  hands,  they 
wore  wide  ruffles.  Many  of  our  old-school  farmers, 
as  if  in  imitation  of  that  fashion,  have  allowed  around 
their  cultivated  fields  broad  margins  of  brush  wood 
and  shrubs,  doubtless  for  ornament ;  unless  it  be  in 
kind  charity  to  furnish  a  comfortable  shelter  for 
snakes,  and  skunks,  and  rabbits.  In  this  matter, 
Governor  Hill  is  an  ultra  radical.  Instead  of  permit- 
ling  such  an  ornament  even  on  this  sand  land,  about 
his  potatoes,  all  is  grubbed  up  ;  and,  instead  thereof, 
is  a  row  of  summer  and  autumn  squash  vines,  which 
have  furnished  about  fifty  barrels  of  excellent  fruit 
for  Quincy  Market.  Flimino  Grovk. 

— I\.  £t.  rarmir. 


GitArrtxo  vpon  Grafts.  At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  in  New  York,  the  Secretary 
read  the  following  translation  from  the  Revue 
Horticoh  of  November  last,  poblished  in  Paris  :— 
•«  The  question  of  grafting  upon  a  graft  is  decided.— 
Every  one  knows  that  when  we  have  grafted  fruit- 
trees,  *hich  afterwards  show  that  their  fruit  is  infe- 
rior, we  re-graft  on  them.  Such  re  grafts  grow  per- 
fectly well,  and  we  are  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
lhi«  operation  gives  a  sensible  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  fruit.  The  labor  of  Van 
Mons.  and  of  Girandon,  who  for  many  years  have  ex- 
perimented upon  it.  convince  us  that  by  this 
very  satlsfactoiy  results  are  obtained." 
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For  tha  Vermont  AgrtealturUt 

Raising  Corn  and  Eye. 
In  relation  to  raising  corn  I  would  say  a  word.— 
In  this  fertile  part  of  tbe  Slate,  especially  oc  the 
beautiful  streams  which  meander  through  our  pleas- 
ant valleys,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  the  land 
right  in  otder  to  raise  an  abundance  of  corn  from  an 
acre,  say  from  80  to  100  or  more  bushels,  instead  of 
30  or  40,  with  which  fanners  once  were,  and  some 
shU  are  satisfied  ;  sod  the  way  to  do  it  is  sometbtog 
like  this  : — 

Draw  out  and  spread  green  barn-yard  manure — no 
matter  if  there  is  considerable  straw  mixed  with  it- 
Ray  from  30  to  40  loads  to  the  acre,  or  tbe  more  the 
better.  Then  plow  it  under,  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep,  so  as  to  give  the  roots  room  to  penetrate  the 
soil  to  a  good  depth,  and  draw  nourishment  there- 
from. Harrow  faithfully  both  waya,  so  as  to  make 
the  soil  fine,  and  well  pulverised.  Furrow  out  the 
field  into  rows  as  near  as  it  will  bear,  say,  if  it  is  fur- 
rowed both  ways,  which  is  rather  better,  three  feet 
or  so  apart  each  way  ;  though  something  depends  on 
tbe  soil  and  the  kind  of  corn.  Then  put  in  a  pretty 
good  shovel  full  of  rotten  manure,  or  compost,  snd  all 
is  ready  to  receive  the  corn.  With  land  thus  prepared, 
a  favorable  season,  and  a  thorough  eradication  of 
weedB,  there  is  little  doubt  of  an  ahundsnt  ciop.  It 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  manure  which  makes  corn 
grow  ;  and  the  more  manure  we  put  on,  the  greater 
will  be  the  crop.  We  have  tried  manuring  in  the 
hill  alone,  and  spreading  it  on  green,  either  harrow, 
ing  in  or  plowing  it  under,  and  in  both  ways  have  had 
good  crops  ;  but  when  applied  both  ways  we  have 
had  bttter  ones.  There  need  be  no  trouble  about  ma- 
nure if  one  will  take  pains  to  throw  into  the  hog-pen 
or  barn-yard  all  refuse  matters  he  can  collect,  such  as 
old  straw,  weeds,  thistles,  muck  from  the  swamp, 
where  most  farmers  can  get  a  good  supply,  ashes 
(which  should  never  be  wasted  or  sold),  &c.  &c, 
and  keep  the  slock  close,  or  tied  up,  so  tbst  nothing 
will  be  lost. 

Deep  plowing  is  another  thing  of  importance ;  and, 
io  such  an  uncommon  dry  season  as  this  has  been, 
lands  that  have  been  plowed  deep,  suffer  very  little 
from  drought,  while  those  plowed  one  or  two  inches 
deep,  as  a  neighbor  of  ours  advocates,  are  xery  pale 
and  sickly,  because  they  cannot  penetrate  the  soil  for 
moisture  snd  nourishment. 

Last  year  we  raised  the  best  acre  of  corn,  proba- 
bly, in  the  county.  It  measured  in  the  esr,  when 
husked,  192  bushels  of  sound  corn  to  the  acre.  We 
trust  we  may  have  some  as  good  corn  this  year. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  wc  have  raised  a  good  piece 
of  winter  rye  this  year  ?  We  two  yesrs  since  fenced 
off  a  coople  of  acres  of  pasture  land  (where  we  in- 
tend to  have  a  good  orchard  of  the  best  fruit  soon), 
and  then  called  in  the  sheep  every  night,  letting  them 
oat  in  the  morning,  thus  taring  their  manure  where 
uesded,  instead  of  wasting  it  in  the  woods.  One 
yssr  since,  we  plowed  it  faithfully,  and  sowed  rye 
the  1st  of  September,  which  has  turned  out  as  good 
a  crop  as  iv  e  often  sec. 

I  would  suggest  whether  il  would  not  be  well  for 


all  farmers,  who  can,  to  yard  their  abeep  every  nigbl 
in  some  pasture  or  field  which  they  intend  soon  to 
plow.  F.  B.  P. 

East  Randolph. 

But  few  operators  seem  to  be  aware  that  during  the 
fermentation  of  dung  much  more  than  half  its  benefi- 
cial qualities  are  lost  under  the  ordinary  modes  of  ex- 
posure, and  that  by  proper  composting  si!  this  may 
be  saved.  Manures  also  require  great  subdivision  in 
the  soil,  snd  this  can  only  be  attateed  by  their  being 
composted  with  some  proper  divisor.  Ijord  Meadow- 
bank  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  first  having  osed 
muck  or  peat  moss  as  a  divisor,  and  although  others 
had  previously  used  the  same  materials  as  manures, 
they  had  not  used  them  in  as  available  a  manner. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the  wash  of  fertile  fields, 
when  collected  in  ditches  or  low  spots  is  valuable  as 
manure,  but  only  tbose  deposits  of  recent  dstes  had 
been  so  used  before  tbe  time  of  Lord  Meadow  bank ; 
but  since  his  successful  experiments  farmers  nave  had 
their  attention  called  to  the  use  of  deposits  of  great 
age.  Many  farms  have  low  places  containing  a  black 
spongy  deposit  of  many  feet  thick,  and  although  from 
tbe  position  of  surrounding  highlands  il  must  be  evi- 
dent that  this  deposit  is  an  accumulation  of  the  wash- 
inga  of  the  surface  of  tbe  surrounding  country,  still 
its  use  as  manure  was  not  thought  of.  Many  argued 
that  it  was  sour  and  cold,  and  would  not  readily  pass 
into  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  therefore  that  it 
could  not  be  profitably  used  as  manure.  The  sail 
meadows  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  Essex  county 
alone  has  42,000  acres,  are  of  this  character ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  very  highlands  from 
whence  the  deposit  forming  these  meadows  has  b*tn 
washed,  was  in  sight  and  nearly  sterile  in  consequence, 
still  their  proprietors  seemed  to  have  toiled  oil  with* 
out  availing  themselves  of  the  fertilizing  materials 
within  their  reach.  Theso  meadows  and  all  similar 
deposits  are  organic  matter  not  in  a  state  of  decay,  snd 
until  the  excess  of  acidity  they  contain  is  neutrslized, 
they  cannot  be  fermented.  Tbe  large  amount  of  un- 
decom posed  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  root,  fibre, 
die,  remains  un decomposed,  and  the  soluble  and  in- 
soluble humus  from  ihe  presence  of  acidity  is  unavail- 
able. The  question  must  occur  to  all,  Cannol  this 
inert  mass  be  so  treated  as  to  give  it  the  properties  of 
more  recent  deposits  such  as  farmers  use  with  advan- 
lagef  and  if  so,  could  it  not  be  used  as  a  cheap  divi- 
sor for  stable  manures,  thus  rendering  them  doubly 
useful!  We  answer  yes ;  all  this  may  be  done,  and 
sfter  fair  experience  we  sssert  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  ihese  and  similar  deposits  csn  he 
rendered,  by  proper  admixtures,  folly  equal  to  a  sim- 
ilar weight  of  barn  yard  manure. 

Our  plan  is  as  follows  :  dig  tbe  muck  during  turn- 
mer  or  fell,  and  leave  it  exposed  in  ridges  to  the  ef- 
fects of  winter  frosts,  snd  the  frequent  freezings  and 
thawings  will  render  it  pulverulent  by  spring.  Then 
can  it  alongside  your  mannre  sheds,  snd  ss  it  is  laid 
outside  the  shed,  mix  with  each  cord  four  bushels  of 
the  salt  and  lime  mixtuie  recommended  at  pages  4, 
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80,  Sto. ,  Ac.  In  thirty  days  it  will  be  rendered  en- 
tirely pulverulent,  and  in  this  slate  may  be  used  for 
composting  under  the  shed  as  follows :  Throw  yoor 
stable  and  other  manures  under  the  shed  daily,  spread- 
ing them  out  thinly,  and  then  covering  with  twelve 
times  their  bulk  of  this  decomposed  muck.  The  ab- 
sorbent power  of  this  muck  will  take  up  and  retain 
all  the  ammonia  given  off  by  the  stable  manures,  and 
as  the  heap  increases,  the  whole  mass  wilt  become 
equally  heated.  Make  this  heap  four  and  a  half  feet 
high,  aud  turn  it  once  over  at  the  end  of  thirty  days 
after  its  completion,  covering  the  upper  surface  with 
a  fresh  quantity  of  mock.  This  manure  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  three  weeks  after  being  turned,  and  every 
load  of  it  will  he  found  to  be  equal  to  a  load  of  pure 
stable  manure.  In  the  stable,  underlay  the  bedding 
with  this  muck,  and  the  urine  of  the  animals  passing 
through  the  bedding  will  be  received  by  tho  muck 
while  it  contains  the  animal  warmth,  and  in  this  state 
the  urine  will  decompose  ten  times  as  much  mack  as 
if  applied  to  it  after  the  animal  warmth  had  left  the 
urine.  Remove  this  muck  to  the  man  ore  shed  every 
ten  days  and  supply  a  new  quantity.  We  have  a 
stable  containing  six  oxen,  and  every  ten  days  we 
place  under  them  five  half  cords  of  prepared  muck, 
removing  the  solid  excrements  every  morning  from 
the  surface  of  the  bedding,  and  thus  the  muck  can 
only  receive  the  urine.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
heat  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  while  lying  down  at 
night,  assists  the  uiineto  decompose  the  muck,  while 
its  absorbent  powers  keep  the  bedding  perfectly  dry. 
This  muck,  on  being  removed  each  ten  days  to  the 
manure  shed,  readily  ferments,  and  is  found  to  be 
fully  equal  to  a  similar  quantity  of  stable  manure. 

Large  quantities  of  this  decomposed  muck  may  be 
thrown  to  the  hog  pens  and  will  be  thoroughly  mixed 
by  the  hogs  with  their  manure,  while  its  power  of  ab- 
sorbing the  gases  given  off  will  keep  the  swine  in 
good  health. 

Hen  aod  pigeon  dung  mixed  with  this  muck  will 
render  large  quantities  available  as  manure  for  onions, 
turnips,  Sic,  &c.  When  the  spent  lye  of  the  soap 
buileta  or  other  refuse  of  factories  can  be  obtained 
and  mixed  with  the  prepared  muck  it  will  be  found 
advisable  so  to  use  it. 

A  desd  horse  covered  with  ten  bushels  of  unleash- 
ed wood  ashea  and  buried  in  twenty  cords  of  tins  j 
muck  will  render  the  whole  mass  a  valuable  ma* 

Those  who  will  use  barn  yards  for  cattle  should 
have  a  deep  place  on  one  side  of  easy  approach  for 
carts,  aod  keep  it  filled  with  prepared  muck,  empty- 
ing and  renewing  it  occasionally  ;  as  the  drainage  of 
the  yard  will  make  more  manure,  and  of  an  equal 
qaality,  than  the  solid  excrement  of  the  animals,  muck 
placed  loosely  in  a  low  place  to  receive  the  drainage 
will  be  better  acted  upon  than  if  spread  overlhe  whole 
yard,  as  the  treading  of  the  cattle  for  any  great 
length  of  time  will  render  it  too  compact  for  ferment- 
ation. 

Manures  composted  with  mock  renders  clayey  soils 
more  free  and  consequently  more  eheaply  tillable, 
while  sandy  soils  are  rendered  more  retentive  of  moist- 
are  and  less  liable  to  blow. 


Botcher's  hog- pen  manure,  when  mixed  with  fif- 
teen rimes  it*  bulk  of  muck,  is  an  excellent  general 
manure  after  fermentation,  and  twenty  loads  of  muek 
may  be  profitably  mixed  with  one  load  of  night  soil. 

For  fruit  trees  this  decomposed  muck,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  bushel  of  salt  to  the  cord,  is  preferable 
to  any  other  manure. 

Like  charcoal  dust,  the  prepared  muck  takes  up 
sad  retains  all  the  gases,  and  a  single  bushel  per 
week  thrown  into  a  privy  will  prevent  all  disagreea- 
ble odor. 

Composts  made  with  mock  should  never  be  stamp- 
ed or  compacted  in  any  way,  but  if  they  are  found  to 
be  too  hot  by  fermentation  add  more  muek  on  top, 
and  the  resultant  gases  from  below  will  he  retained, 
rendering  the  new  quantity  of  muck  added  fully  equal 
to  that  below. 

When  composts  are  required  for  manure  in  a  hur- 
ry, much  time  may  be  saved  by  the  addition  of  ashes. 
Many  farmers  suppose  that  peat  or  meadow  mud, 
pond  or  ditch  scrapings,  &c,  may  be  decomposed 
and  rendered  useful  by  the  addition  of  lime  alone. — 
This  is  a  mistake,  aud  unless  the  land  to  which  it  is 
applied  really  needs  lime,  such  a  mix  tare  will  be 
found  to  have  no  beneficial  effect  except,  perhaps,  to 
mechanically  disintegrate  a  clay  soil. 

Compost  heaps  and  manure  sheds  are  often  placed 
for  convenience  in  many  parts  of  the  farm,  but  in  all 
cases  where  cattle  yards  are  used,  a  compost  heap 
should  be  adjacent  to  it,  so  that  all  the  urine  may  be 
thrown  upon  it ;  for  tho  liquid  manures,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  are  more  valuable  than  the  solid  excre- 
ments. 

One  great  excellence  attributable  to  decomposed 
muck  aod  other  carbonaceous  manures,  is  that  they 
hold  the  volatile  portions  of  manures  more  tenacious- 
ly, and  when  spread  out  on  the  field  are  not  so  much 
injured  by  the  effects  of  sun  and  air  before  being 
plowed  under  as  many  other  kinds  of  manures.  We 
made  an  expeiimenl  last  year,  which  was  most  con- 
clusive on  the  subject  of  exposure  of  manures.  The 
manure  w  as  spread  early  in  the  morning  of  a  very  hot 
day  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  from  the  absence  of  a 
plowman  was  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  until 
aAerooon,  when  it  was  plowed  in,  and  at  the  time  of 
plowing  a  similar  piece  of  ground  was  manured  with 
a  similar  quantity  of  manure  and  was  plowed  in  im- 
mediately. The  crop  on  the  first  piece  of  ground 
(late  cabbages)  was  entirely  inferior  to  that  on  the 
second,  both  having  been  treated  alike  except  in  the 
exposure  ofthe  manure  before  it  was  plowed.  This 
spring  the  whole  field  was  manured  alike,  but  still  a 
marked  difference  is  to  be  observed  where  the  manure 
was  exposed  last  year. 

When  cattle  yards  and  stables  aic  so  arranged  as 
to  save  the  urine,  weeds  may  be  prevented  from  re- 
producing themselves  by  wetting  them  in  the  compost 
heap  with  urine ;  this  kills  the  seeds  and  secures  by 
fermentation  their  entire  destruction.  When  orine 
cannot  be  had,  weeds  should  bo  liberally  salted  in 

Many  suppose  that  salt  will  prevent  proper  fermen- 
tation, but  is  not  the  faet.    It  is  irue  that  very  large 
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quantities  of  salt  will 

r,  but  small  quantities 
i.—  Working  Farmer 


or  an- 
de- 


As  the  season  has  arrived  when  the  various  kinds 
of  seeds  are  coming  to  maturity,  the  collecting  and 
preserving  of  which  is  so  important  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  hare  sound 
and  genuine  seed,  and  we  must  not  expect  a  good 
harvest  without  it.  Imperfect  and  unripe  seeds  will 
sometimes  vegetate  and  grow,  but  they  will  not  pro- 
duce heahhy  and  vigorous  plants.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  which  gn  to  show,  conclusively,  the 
superiority  of  full-grown  and  well-ripened  seed. — 
Every  farmer  and  gardener  shoeld  raise  his  own  seed, 
and  then  he  will  be  certain  that  he  sows  that  which 
is  genuine  He  should  devote  a  small  portion  of  his 
garden  expressly  to  the  raising  of  seeds,  snd  much 
care  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  department 
of  the  garden.  We  ail  know  how  extremely  per- 
plexing it  is  to  hsve  seed  fail  of  vegetating,  or  prove 
to  be  different  for  what  it  was  plsntcd  for.  In  col- 
lecting and  preserving  seeds,  only  those  that  are  full 
grown  and  well  ripened  should  be  kept  for  use  ;  and 
they  should  be  well  dried  before  they  are  put  away, 
and  should  be  kept  iu  a  dry  place.  If  seeds  axe  kept 
in  a  damp  place,  or  are  put  up  moist,  tbey  ar 
Biire  to  spoil  before  spring. — JV.  E.  Farmer. 


tree.  It  grew  there,  ripened,  and 
had  all  Uie  qualities  of  the  lemon,  without  partaking 
of  any  properties  of  the  orange.  It  is  ovident,  in 
this  instance,  that  the  stalk  of  the  lemon  changed  the 
color,  taste,  and  smell  of  the  juice*  of  the  orange  tree. 
And  from  this  experiment,  we  have  reason  to  con* 
clade,  that  all  the  different  figures,  colors,  tastes,  and 
smells,  which  we  find  in  different  plants, 
in  the  plants 


In  a  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  stated  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  chloride  of  lime,  and 
carbonate  ol  soda,  as  the  resultants  from  the  admix- 
ture  of  lime  and  salt,  three  bushels  of  shell  lime 
should  be  slaked  with  one  bushel  of  salt  dissolved  in 
wster.  Since  writing  the  article  above  referred  to, 
we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  practical  friend,  eta- 
ting  that  he  could  not  use  so  large  a  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  salt  with  the  lime,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore been  compelled  to  mix  part  of  the  salt  in  an  un- 
dissolved slate  with  the  lime.  He  suggests,  also, 
that  we  should  further  explain,  to  prevent  similar  dif- 
ficulties arising  with  others.  . 

If  the  three  bushels  of  shell  lime  be  hot  from  the 
kiln,  it  will  take  up  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  one  bushel  of  salt ;  but  if  it  be  long  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  not  readily  re- 
ceive so  large  a  quantity.  In  such  case,  we  should 
advise  that  after  the  mass  has  been  turned  over,  new 
portions  of  the  solution  of  salt  should  be  added  each 
day,  until  the  necessary  quantity  is  combined.  We 
have  often  met  with  the  same  difficulty,  but  have  con- 
tinued daily  to  add  the  solution  of  salt  until  the  neces- 
sary quantity  is  combined.  The  undissolved  salt 
which  our  friend  has  added,  he  will  find  combined  af- 
ter the  mass  has  been  several  times  turned  over  ;  but 
it  will  require  more  time  to  complete  the  combination. 

Intrrcstino  Fact  in  Graftino.    Du  Hamel,  the 
■ologisl  and  horticulturist,  in- 
of  the  siss  of  a  pea,  upon  the 


Long  Vitality  of  Seeds.  So  completely  is  the 
ground  impregnated  with  seeds,  that  if  earth  is 
brought  to  the  surface  from  the  lowest  depth  at  which 
it  is  found,  some  vegetable  matter  will  spring  from  it. 
I  have  always  considered  this  fact  aaone  of  the  many 
surprising  instances  of  the  power  and  bounty  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who  has  thus  literally  filled  the  earth 
with  bis  goodness,  by  storing  up  a  deposit  of  useful 
seeds  in  its  depths,  where  they  must  hare  lain  through 
a  succession  of  ages,  only  requiring  the  energies  of 
man  to  bring  them  into  action,  la  boring  for  water 
lately,  at  a  spot  near  Kingston-on-Thames,  some 
earth  was  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet :  this  earth  was  carefully  covered  over 
with  a  hand  glass,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  anj 
other  seeds  being  deposited  upon  it ;  yet  in  a  short 
lime  plants  vegetated  from  it.  If  quicklime  be  put 
upon  land  which  from  time  immemorial  has  produced 
nothing  but  heather,  the  heather  will  be  killed,  and 
white  olover  spring  up  in  its  place.  A  curious  fact 
was  communicated  to  me  respecting  some  land  which 
surrounds  an  old  castle,  formerly  belongicg  to  tbe 
Regent  Murray,  near  Moffat.  On  removing  the  peat, 
which  is  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  a 
stratum  of  soil  sppears,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cultivated  garden  in  the  lime  of  the  regent,  and 
from  which  a  variety  of  flowers  and  plants  spring, 
some  of  them  little  known  even  at  this  time  in  Scot- 
Isnd. — /raw's  Glcaningi  of  Natural  History. 

Garden  Flowers.  We  are  glad  lo  see  attention 
is  now  folly  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  holly- 
hock, than  which  no  flower  more  thoroughly  merits 
the  florist's  care.  Though  it  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered a  border  flower,  from  its  large  site,  yet  in  tbe 
decoration  of  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  there  is  no 
plant — not  even  the  dahlia — so  effective.  The  totnie 
effect  of  well  grown  and  judiciously  planted  groups 
of  hollyhocks  is  perfectly  theatrical. 

Tbe  dahlia  is  close  upon  tbe  limits  of  perfection, 
thanks  to  the  untiring  perseverance  of  our  floiists; 
and  if  well  kept  up,  will  always  be  a  first  class  flo- 
rist's-flower.  Its  proper  situation  is  at  "be  back  of 
large  borders,  or  in  the  foreground  of  shrubberies  and 
along  the  edges  of  carriage  drives.  The  hollyhock 
is  best  brought  oot  into  bold  relief  iu  positions  where 
it  can  be*  seen  from  a  distance  ;  it  should  also  be  in 
groups  or  masjws,  and  for  the  purposes  of  decoration, 
only  light  and  lively  colors  should  be  chosen.  Flo- 
rists are  fond  of  the  very  dark  colors,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  rarity  :  hut  they  do  not  show  to 
advantage,  neither  are  they  usually  such  fine  bloom- 
ers. 

Another  valuable  decorative  flower  is  the  Autirrbi- 
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nam.  This,  loo,  is  rapidly  improving  under  floricul- 
tural  art ;  it  ia  dwarf  enough  (or  the  parterre,  and  suf- 
ficiently pay  foi  scenic  effecta.  Ita  low  growth  makea 
it  desirable  for  it  to  he  planted  on  rising  ground.  It 
ia  an  admirable  rock  plant,  and  ita  ncatneas,  hardy 
habits,  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  render  it  available 
for  all  atylea  of  decorative  gardening.  These  few  re- 
marks will  suffice  to  call  more  attention  to  decorative 
plants,  which  arc  fast  rising  in  importance. — 
Chronicle. 


The  Markets. 


Comparative  Growth  or  Pbab.  Mr.  Thomas 
Mechara,  of  Philadelphia,  made  an  experiment  with 
several  kinds  of  peas  and  noted  the  periods  of  their 
harvesting.  They  were  all  sowed  on  the  3d  of  April, 
in  Ibe  same  soil  and  situation,  and  grew,  in  every  res- 
pect, under  equal  circumstances.    The  lime  when 


each  produced  pods,  fit  for  use,  stands  opposite  their 

respective  names. 

Prince  Albert, 
Bishop's  dwarf, 
Thompson's  dwarf, 
Early  May, 
Early  June, 
Farly  frame, 
Early  Charlton, 
Royal  dwarf  marrow, 
White  mairow, 
Black  eyed  marrow, 
Blue  Prussian, 
Blue  Imperial, 
Banksian  marrow, 
New  mammoth, 
Dwarf  sugar, 


June  10th. 

M  17th. 

14  17th. 

"  21st. 

M  *2lst. 

'•  21st. 

"     2 1st. 

"  25th. 

•«  25ih. 

«•  28lh. 
30th. 

"  30th. 
July  2d. 

•«  2d. 

"  2d. 


Fence  Posts.  A  practical  farmer  informs  the 
Hartford  Tiroes,  that  in  taking  up  a  fence  that  had 
been  set  fourteen  years,  he  noticed  that  some  of  the 
poals  remained  nearly  sound,  while  others  were  rot- 
ted off  at  the  bottom.  On  looking  for  the  cause,  be 
found  that  those  posts  that  were  set  limb  part  down, 
or  inverted  Irom  the  way  they  grew,  were  sound. 
Those  that  were  set  as  they  grew,  were  rotted  off. 


At 


Remedy  for  the  Apple  Worm.  The  apple 
worm  is  very  destructive,  generally  ;  and  in  a  year 

of  scarcity,  like  the  present,  they  injure  nearly  all  the 
fruit.  As  a  remedy,  let  small  animals  run  in  the  or- 
chard and  eat  all  the  fruit  as  it  falls :  or  pick  up  all 
ftllen  froU  every  day,  and  cook  it  for  swine,  or  in 
some  way  destroy  the  worms  contained  in  it.  If  old 
cloths  be  hung  around  the  crotches  of  trees,  the 
worms  will  take  shelter  therein,  and  may  be  destroy- 
ed. By  carefully  scraping  off  the  loose  bark  of  ap- 
ple-trees in  the  spring,  many  chrysalids  will  be  de- 
stroyed.— iV.  E.  Formir. 

Alpacas  for  the  United  Statis.  Mr.  L.  T. 
Brown,  of  the  U.  S.  Legation,  near  Boliva,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  Managers  of  the  American  Institute,  of  N. 
YoTk,  offering  to  procure  alpacas,  vicunas,  Jamas, 
for  American  agriculturists.  Their  cost  in  Bolivia  is 
from  three  to  five  dollars  each  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  transportation,  they  will  be  worth  $75 
each  delivered  in  New  York. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,  Jmlf  20,  1849. 

At  Market— 1125  Beef  Cattle,  950  Stores,  4800 
Sheep,  and  1650  Swine. 

Prices—  Beef  Cottle— We  quote  extra  $6;  first 
quality  *  5  25  a  5  75  ;  second  $  4  75  a  5  25  ;  third 
$4  a  4  50. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $  18,  23,  27,  29,  31, 
and  $37. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  at  $58,  63,  75,  80,  81, 
and  $95. 

Sfm— Two  year  old  $  10  a  $  15 ;  three  year  old 
$  15  a  $  25. 

S/icepond  Lambs— Small  lots  1  33,  1  50,  1  71,  1 
88  I  92,  2  25,  and  $2  33. 

Stoine—  Small  lots  to  peddle,  3|e.  a  4c.  for  Sows, 
and  4|  a5c  for  Barrows ;  one  entire  lot  4|c.  At  re- 
tail from  44  to  6c. — Advertiser. 


cattle  market,  om»  io« 

,  1900  Cattle;  about  700  Beeves,  and 
1200  Stores,  consisting  Working  Oxeo,  Cows  and 
Calves,  Yearlings,  two  and  three  years  olds,  &c. 

Prices.  Beef  Cattle— Extra,  $6;  first  quality, 
$5  62  ;  second  $5  25  ;  third  $5  ;  ordinary,  at  from 

AX(wJk\ng  O«n-60,   70  ,  75,   80,   90,  95,  and 

Cows  and  Calves—  $  16,  20,  22,  25  and  35. 

Yearlings — $6  to  10;  two  years  old,  $10,  12,  15, 
9  22  a  30  ;  three  years  old,  $  12,}  18,  25  a  35. 

Sheep  and  Lambs—  3100  were  at  market— nearly 
all  of  which  were  sold.  One  lot  of  about  700  was 
sold  at  $  1  624,  another  lot  of  500  was  sold  at  $  1 
64,  other  smaller  lots  sold  at  $  1  25  a  $3,  according 
to  quality. 

Swine— 34  »         Re,ai|.  44  a  54c. 

Remarks— The  market  was  brisk,  and  good  cattle 
sold  readily  at  the  above  prices,  but  for  ordinary,  sales 
were  rather  hard.—  Courier. 

Wool.  Booton,  October  11.  American  Fleeoe  in  good 
demand  at  quotation*. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleece.",  wa*ti'd  lb. 
American  full  blood  do 
do      3-4  do 
do      M  do  . 

do      1-4  and  com.  do 
Extra  North'n  palled  lamb 
Super      do      do  do 
No.  1,      do      do  do 
No.  2,      do      do  do 

d° 

do  unwa*hed 


—Courier. 


Ayres 


42 

a 

45 

38 

a 

40 

35 

» 

37 

31 

a 

33 

28 

a 

30 

36 

■ 

38 

31 

a 

33 

28 

a 

30 

21 

a 

23 

15 

a 

16 

16 

a 

20 

8 

A 

41 

7 

a 

9 

8 

i 

20 

WHOLESALE. 

Beef,  frc*h,  lb.  7a 
Mutton,  1st  qual.    6  a 
•2d      "  4a 
Lamb,    lb.  4  a 

Veal,  lb.,  3  a 

Pig*,  roasting,    1  00  a 
Chicken*,  pair,     75  a 
Turkey*,  apiece,  1  00  a 
Oeese,  mongrel,  1  25 
Pigeons,  doien,  1  00 
Pork,  per  lOOIbs,.  5  50 
Lard,best,rr.bbl.7  00 

We*tern,keg,  7  50 
Butter,  lump,  lb.  22 

do.  firkin,  12 
Chewe,  new  milk,  6 

do.    lour  meal,  5 


91 

6 

8 

9 

\tt 
100 
1  20 
1  50 
1  25 
6  25 
750 
800 
25 
18 
7 
6 


a  16 

a  350 
a  1  75 
a  000 
a  250 

a  0  00 
a  SO 


Egg*,  dos.  00 

Apple*,  barrel,  2  60 

Bean*,  bush.,      1  50 

Pea*,  bushel,      0  00 

Potatoes,  barrel,2  00 

Onions,  bu-h.,  75 

Honey  in  comb,     10  . 

SEED — Kxtaiu 
Clovcr.North.lb.  124a 
Southern,  8  a 

White  Dutch,   20  a 
Lnecrne,  or  French. 

Hcrdfgras'.buch.l  50  a 

Red  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,       1  25  a 
Southern,         00  a  87t 

Orchard  Grass,     -  a  2  00 

FonlMwdo*.   2  50  a  0  00 


00 
9 
26 

33 
000 

0  ro 
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Cheap  Method  of  Fattening  Poultry. 

Moat  people  have  noticed  that  at  sunrise  and  eun- 
set,  all  kinds  of  poultry  eat  voraciously,  and  I  sop- 
posed  that  if  they  were  kept  in  the  dark  (at  which 
time  of  quiet,  ail  animals  fatten  most),  and  the  sun- 
light admitted  several  tiroes  dining  the  day,  and  fed 
at  that  time,  they  might  be  induced  to  take  on  fat 
rapidly,  and  in  this  1  waa  not  disappointed.  I  fed 
them  with  rice  boiled  in  milk,  and  sweetened  with 
molasses,  giving  them  water  to  drink  but  once  dur- 
ing their  confinement,  sod  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days 
1  killed  them— handsomer,  and  fatter  birds  1  never 
saw.  J.  B.  D. 

The  method  pursued  by  our  correspondent,  *.o  fat* 
ten  his  poultry,  is,  with  the  exception  of  mixing 
grease  of  some  kind  with  the  food,  one  of  the  most 
rapid  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  bat  whether 
one  of  the  best  is  quite  another  question.  We  never 
ate  meat  of  any  kind  thus  fatted,  which  was  not  soft, 
flabby,  and  tasteless  ;  and  we  also  think,  unhealthy. 
The  system  of  "  box  feeding,"  as  it  is  termed,  and 
at  present  getting  into  vogue  rapidly  in  England,  is 
very  objectionable.  They  confine  fattening  cattle  in 
boxes,  almost  as  closely  aa  our  correspondent  says 
he  did  his  fowls.  What  is  it  that  gives  Southdown 
and  Welch  mutton  its  delicious  flavor?  It  is  the  ac- 
its  of  the  sheep,  combined  with  the  superior 
and  nutritious  grasses  they  feed  on,  which 
grows  in  their  hilly  and  mountain  pastures.  The 
delicacy  of  the  lean,  tender  meat  of  the  game-cock 
breed  of  fowls,  is  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  their  ac- 
tive habits,  and  not  being  too  closely  confined  when 
fattening.  It  is  this,  also,  which  makes  toe  meat  of 
all  well-fatted  game  so  delicious,  such  aa  vension, 
moose  meat,  pheasants,  grouse,  Ac— Am.  Agricult. 


Domestic  Economy. 

Bbushino  and  Presekvino  Clothes.  If  woolen 
clothing  is  very  dusty,  hang  it  on  a  "  horse"  or  line, 
and  beat  it  with  a  small  rod,  or  cane.  Lay  it  on  a 
clean  board,  or  table,  and  brash  it  well,  first  with  a 
stiff  brush,  in  order  to  remove  the  spots  of  mud,  if 
any,  and  the  coarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  then  with  a 
softer  one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  properly  lay  the 
nap.  If  the  clothes  are  wet  and  spotted  with  dirt, 
dry  them  before  brushing,  and  then  rob  oat  the  spots 
with  the  hands.  The  hard  brush  should  be  used  as 
little  as  possible,  and  then  with  a  light  hand,  as  it 
will,  if  roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon  render 
the  garments  threadbare. 

Shoold  there  be  spots  of  grease  or  tallow  on  the 
clothes  hold  a  piece  of  ignited  paper,  a  hot  iron,  or 
a  coal  of  fire  directly  over  them,  sufficiently  near  as 
not  to  scorch  the  cloth,  and  they  will  immediately 
disappear  by  evaporation  ;  or,  lay  a  piece  of  thick 
brown  paper  over  the  spot,  and  press  it  with  a  hot 
iron.  If  the  oil  or  grease  stains  the  paper,  pat  on 
another  piece,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  it  ceases 
to  become  soiled. 

After  the  clothes  are  brushed,  they  shoold  be  hong 
up  in  a  clean  place,  free  from  dust ;  if  intended  torn 


on  the  shelves  of  the  clothes-press,  or  wardrobe,  the 
place  of  which  should  alwaya  be  in  the  dryeet  i 


tion  possible,  as  otherwise  they  would  Dot  onlv  ac- 
quire an  unpleasant  smell,  bat  gradually  become 
mouldy  and  rotteu. — Am.  Agriculturist. 

To  Ktip  a  Stotk  Bright  bv  Two  Applications 
a  Year.  Make  a  weak  alum  water,  and  mix  British 
luster  with  it,  perhaps  two  teaspoonfnls  to  a  gill  of 
alum  water  ;  let  the  stove  be  cold  ;  brush  it  with  tbe 
mixture  ;  then  take  a  dry  brush  and  rob  it  till  it  is 
perfectly  dry.  Should  any  part,  before  polishing, 
become  so  dry  as  to  look  grey, 
s  before. 


Peeling  Potatoes.  Poyen,  tbe  great  French 
chemist,  informs  us  that  atarch  is  not  round  in  the  ep- 
idermis, or  in  the  tissues  immediately  subjacent,  but 
that  nitrngenixed  matters  principally  reside  in  these 
parts  of  the  tuber.  Hence  a  loss  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious portion  of  the  vegetable  is  incurred  by  the  com- 
mon practice  of  peeling  off  the  rind  and  parts  under- 
neath before  the  boiling  commences.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  cold  water  dissolves,  while  boil- 
ing water  coagulates,  albumen.  If  potatoes,  there- 
fore, are  thrown  into  cold  water  and  gradually  heat- 
ed, much  of  tbe  nitronixed  principles  will  be  extract* 
ed  before  tbe  water  reaches  ebullition,  while  if  it  be 
made  to  boil  before  they  are  introduced,  the  coagula- 
tion will  cause  these  matters  to  be  retained  within  the 
tissue  of  the  vegetable.  —  The  Plough,  the  Loom,  and 
the  A*9il. 

The  Best  Soup.  Take  one  poood  of  beef,  clear 
from  fat  or  bone,  to  which  add  the  same  quantity  of 
water.  Let  it  remain  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  boils, 
and  then  boil  briskly  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Strain 
through  a  coarse  cloth,  and  you  have  a  soup  as  fine 
as  can  be  made.  The  usual  ingredients  to  flavor  soup 
can  be  added.  This  is  the  recipe  of  the  celebrated 
German  chemist  Liebig. 


For  cement  to  mend  marble,  mix  the  white  of  an 
egg  with  finely  powdered  quick  lime. 

JOUBVAL  AHD  AGBJCUXTUBIST 
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For  ih«  School  Journal. 

Suggestions  to  School  Committees. 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing able  and  competent  teachers  Tor  our  common 
schools,  |  fear  that  far  too  little  attention  is  paid,  in 
Vermont,  to  this  important  bianch  of  school  manage- 
fpout.    In  very  many,  and  I  think  that  with  truth  1 


might  say  in  moat  case*,  the  price  is  more  considered 
in  securing  the  services  of  teachers,  than  their  quali- 
fications for  their  business.  Quod  recipiat,  noo  quod 
ooecat.  And,  if  a  person  will  but  offer  his  services 
cheap,  lie  needs  but  little  other  recommendation  lor 
securing  a  station  as  teacher,  than  which  there  are 
but  few  of  more  importance,  or  attended  with  greater 
responsibilities. 

A  few  more  years  will  have  rolled  along,  when 
many  of  those  now  being  taught  will  themselves  be 
teachers;  when  our  national  affairs  will  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  sre  now  in  the  common 
schools  receiving  the  elements  of  knowledge.  They 
will  be  our  couoeellors,  oar  magistrates,  our  minis* 
tors,  and  oar  rsler*.  How  important,  then,  it  is  that 
their  elementary  instruction  be  saeh  as  to  eosure  a 
good  foundation,  upon  which  to  baild  s  marie  of  sci- 
ence and  knowledge  ;  that  the  first  principles  taught 
them  be  such  as  to  induce  to  worthy  and  noble 
deeds  ;  that  their  minds,  now  lender  and  flexible,  be 
so  formed  and  bent  that  they  will  become  mslnred  in 
the  symmetry  of  "  perfect  men." 

It  is  true  that  the  parents  must  impart  the  first  tit* 
structtons,  and  instil  the  first  principle:  The  **  twig  " 
must  be  bent  aright  by  them,  or  there  is  .great  danger 
that  the  "  trte  "  win  appear  ugly  in  itenertrvW  defor- 


mity. But  next  to  the  parent,  the  teacher  takes  the 
pi aco  of  responsibility  in  this  matter.  It  is  fat  htm 
the  work  of  disciplining  and  training  the 
Trriadi  He  should  therefore  be  able  to  add 
keenness  to  the  mental  sppethe,  and  supply  preset 
food  to  be  digested  by  the  mental  functions,  01  the 


ence,  and  be 
and  hurtful. 


loaded 


thee,** 

me  be  employed  in  the  important 
business  of  teaching  ;  and  how  inroasistent  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  Disks  the  price  the  snain  thing  to 


be  considered  in  hiring  ibeir  teachers.  It  is  iron  ws 
abouM  study  "economy"  in  all  thihge;  but  that 
seems  to  me  like  poor  "  econurny  "  which  hires  a  poi- 
son to  undo  in  a  single  term  the  work  of  years.. Jwefw- 
Jy  because  be  will  do  U  cheap.  »  We  are  poor,  and 
our  school  is  easel!/'  IS  often  heard  as  a  pica  for  hir- 
ing teachers  cheap.  And  are  you,  I  ask,  so  pool 
that  you  can  afford  to-  pay  est  $  15  or  $  50  and  re- 
ceive little  or  no  benefit,  rather  thee  •  00  and  reap  an 
ample  reward!  Is  your  school  so  small  that  yeut 
children  may  not,  unless  rightly  taught,  grow  spin 
ignorance  and  vice !  So  small  thai  you  are  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  their  being  led  esiray ,  sod  eapoae  them 
every  day  to  dangerous  or  unknown  influences;  that 
they  may  not,  through  such  influences,  and  for  v  ast 
of  proper  instruction,  become  curses  instead  of  bless- 
ings to  the  social  and  domestic  circles,  ami  to  the 
community  to  which  they  heUag  ;  that  tbey  may  not 
by  their  misconduct  bring  down  your  "  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave"?  Does  your  poverty  free  yee-i* 
the  least  from  the  responsibility  of  training  them,  and 
having  them  trained  in  the  way  in  which  they  should 

ly  before  you  act  in  this  matter.  O,  remember  that 
there  is  no  neutral  ground  for  the  mind  of  your  child  to 
aland  upon.  If  it  is  not  being. uraapsd  in  the  right 
way,  then  are  its  faculties  assuming  a  downward  and 
wrong  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
better  that  it  should  grow  up  without  a  shadow  of 
learnieg,  thao  under  the  care  of  each  teachers  (and 
many  such  there  are)  as  labor  solely  tot  the  pakty 
sum  for  which  they  are  eogaged  ;  having  no  sense  of 
their  responsibility,  and  having  no  power  or  even  do* 
airs  •/  elevating,. Ihe  minds  of  their  pupils  towards 
that  standard  for  which  their  Maker  intended  them. 

But  is  this  plea  of  poverty  really  sincere*  Judging 
from  appearances,  I  should  t 
it  those  neighborhoods  fioni  whence  St 
commonly  find  that  the  flocks,  the  herds,  and  the 
swine,  are,  at  no  slight  expense  sod  labor,  provided 

their  short  lived  bodies  suffer  do  decline,  while,  ro  too 
many  cases*  the  imperishable  minds  ojf  lbs  .children 
arc  euouni^pd  lo  the.  care  of  itnlmrncd  and  unprinci- 
pled hireling  t,  thus,  often,  bejug . destroy ed^bo^h  ao  ^ 
their  usefulness  is  thit  world,  ami  i**p#ieeae  in  fjpf 
which  is  to  noma.  ..-  h: 

{d^i.aetaet  hop*  »wo  »• 
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matter,  and  behold  Vermont  standing  it  the  heed  of 
her  Meter  Stales,  even  in  point  of  education  ?  Let 
every  citixen  consider  this  question — consider  it,  both 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  happiness,  and  also  that  of  the 
y,  and  for  the  weal  of  hia  Slate  and 


Examination  of  T 

What  shell  be  done  when  a 
sxamiaatiaa  with  a  statement  that  he 
gaged  a  school  T  The  examinei  is  often  tempted  to 
aay  that  he  will  have  no  responsibility  in  regard  to 
that  school.  The  examiner's  position  is  delicate 
enough,  at  the  best,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  added 
to  his  embarrassments  the  consideration  that  a  Com* 
mittee  has  already  prejudged  the  case.  Aa  a  general 
rale,  the  first  question  pat  to  a  candidate  for  employ- 
ment by  a  district  committee  should  be,  to  ask  for  a 
certificate.  The  want  of  one  ahoold  be  a  bar  to  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Let  this  be 
of  action,  and  those  who  wish  to 
themselves  accordingly. 

Weeiy  this  should  be  the  general  rale— to  be  de- 
parted from  only  in  oases  where  the  teacher  is  well 
known,  or  so  recommended  as  to  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  qualification.    And  even  then,  unless 

certificate  sboold  be  bad  before  any  engagement  is 
entered  into.  Only  those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
act  aa  examiners  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance 

Candidates  for  employment  should  be  examined  to- 
gether, in  as  large  classes  as  possible.  Teachers'  In- 
atkates  furnish  good  occasions  for  the  examination  of 
large  numbers  at  a  time.  The  same  may  be  done  at 
Academies,  where  there  are  many  who  expect  to 
teach.  In  such  cases,  the  county  superintendent 
sboold  be  present,  with  as  many  of  the  town  superin- 
tendents as  can  make  it  convenient. 

When  a  county  or  town  superintendent  gives  no- 
tice «f  a  time  and  place  for  examining  eandidates, 
the  candidates  ought,  hy  all  means,  to  attend.  Ex* 
aminers  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  at  other  times — 
at  any  boor  of  the  day  and  on  any  day  of  the  week, 

not  the  time  to  spare.  They  may  have  otherspeoial 
engagements.  They  are  under  no  obligation,  after 
having  given  the  notice  referred  to,  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  candidates  at  all  other  times;  nor  eaa  the 
public  be  so  well  served  in  that  way. 
:  A*  to  the  manner  of  examination,  we  publish  in 
another  column  an  account  of  an 
which  may  be  quite  a 


if  ■  • 

When  <wflt  the  time  come  when  teachers  of  our 
common  schools  eta  have  a  steady  boarding  place 1 
Until  this  is  the  case,  f  am  persuaded  thsevur  schools 
<wiir  not  arttre  fo  perfection.  For  what  teacher  can 
lake  that  interest  in  the  school,  when  nightly,  he  is 
obliged  to  seek  a  home  "  yet  again.** 

Do  wo  hear  of  mart.*-.  ,,f  ichoo Is  boarding 


round?  No,  to  have  thie  would  be  thought  impracti- 
cable ;  and  are  not  our  common  schools  of  as  much 
importance  ?  Else,  where  the  foundation  of  our 
Academies?  Are  they  not  founded  upon  our  public 
schools?   If  this  were  not  the  case,  our  Academies 


would  cease  to  he  Academies,  and  be  ranked  among 
the  primary  departments.  Hence,  T  ask,  why  it  is 
not  eq'ially  necessary  that  the  teachers  nf  nnr  com- 
mon schools,  ahoold  have  a  steady  bouding  place? 
Let  mis  be  answered,  and  if  h  is  not  candidly  decided, 
then  it  is  because  it  is  seen  thiough  the  "  wrong  end 
of  the  telescope.   _f  _,_  

The  practice  of  boarding  round,  is  acknowledged 
by  some  to  be  barbarous  :  and  what  !  do  we  recognize 
barharky  m  this  civilised  part  of  the  world!  Some 
have  it  for  an  excuse,  that  they  want  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  teacher.  But  must  the  teacher, 
when  night  comes,  weary  with  fatigue,  go  from  place 
to  place,  that  the  parents  may  form  acquaintance  with 
him,  when  they  in  return,  stand  off  from  visiting  the 
school,  with  frozen  hearts,  and  with  feelings 
ent,  or  adverse  ?  ( 

Another  reason  why  teachers  ought  to  hoard  round, 
is,  it  is  said,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  children  : 
but  I  would  not  give  one  farthing  to  have  a  longer 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  child  ten,  than  the 
time  in  school.  And  aa  for  a  teacher  going  round  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  children,  1  regard  aa  wholly 
unimportant.  And  if,  when  boarding  round,  the 
teacher  is  not  free  to  converse,  they  call  him  stupid, 
and  dull,  and  for  him  to  spend  the  evening  in  reading, 
they  would  consider  s  mark  of  disrespect. 

1  ask  then  again,  why  cannot  teachers  of  our  com- 
mon schools  have  steady  places  for  board  ?  Must  it 
be  that  tbey  are  to  be  compelled  to  go  from  house  to 
house,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none  ?  And  so  it  is. 
— JV.  E.  R.  Herald. 


it  ia  an  era  in  lite  when  first  the  conviction  stiikea 
home  to  our  hearts  that  our  autiooa  tell  on  the  happi» 
nesa,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  our  fellow-cree- 
turee.  Life  has  frequently  been  likened  to  a  tbeatto, 
in  which  "  the  men  and  women  are  only  the  pkty» 
ers  !"  but  when  wc  come  to  consider  this  illustration 
carefully,  when  we  perceive  that  ia  the  drama  of 
life,  aa  in  that  of  the  stage,  every  one  has  some  part 
to  act,  and  that  in  both  the  good  or  bad  performances 
of  even  the  moat  insignificant  actor  tells  in  a  degree 
on  all  the  rest,  it  is  stertfing  indeed.  Ia  it  impossi- 
ble to  impress  this  even  on  the  minds  of  children  ? 
ia  It  impossible  to  lead  them  in  early  youth  to  i 
upon  the  greet,  the  awful  truth,  that  all  are  | 
in  this  world  as  acton,  not  as  spectators  ;  that  the 
little  and  great,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  young  and  old, 
re  that  one  point  am  in  the  same  psmtion  ;  and  fur- 


also  that  every  human  creature  is  accountable  to  his 
Almighty  FatheT  for  the  due  performance  of  the  part 
assigned  to  htm,  and  likewise  for  the 
the  influence  which  he  is  permitted  to 
others?  If  there  be  a  donbt  in  a  child's  mind  as  to 
the  effect  producafile  by  the  condocl  of  one  person  on 
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the  happiness  of  many,  lei  him  be  taught  lo  observe 
how  a  cross  look,  an  angry  word,  may  destroy  the 
peace  of  bis  own  domestic  circle  for  gieat  part  of  au 
evening  ;  and  then  let  him  reflect  how  any  graver 
fault  most  affect  the  happiness  of  the  irangressor's 
family,  and  throughout  of  those  in  close  connection 
with  it. — School-room  Days. 

The  following  is  from  a  little  work  by  Professor 
Sullivan  of  Dublin,— his  outline  of  the  general  regu- 
lations and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  Male  Rational 
Model  Schools : 


Teachers,  instead  of  occupying  the  time  of  their 
popila  in  the  useless  drudgery  of  committing  to  memo* 
ry  the  uninteresting  and  endless  columns  of  a  diction- 
ary, or  spcUiog-book,  are  strongly  recommended  to 
adopt  the  improved  method  of  teaching  orthography 
namely,  by  dictation.  It  is  simply  this  :  the  teacher 
reads  a  sentence  from  a  book,  or  dictates  one  of  his 
own  composing  to  the  pupil,  who  either  writes  it  down 
verbatim,  or  merely  spells  the  words  as  they  occur, 
as  if  he  were  writing  them  down.  This  practice!  plan 
of  teaching  orthography,  does  not,  however,  entirefy 
supersede  the  use  of  spelling-books.  There  should 
at  least  be  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  which  the  pupil 
may  be  made  to  consult  when  necessary,  and  to  which 
even  the  teacher  may  occasionally  refer  with  edvao- 
lage.  The  text-book  should  contain,  either  in  columns, 
or  in  sentences  formed  for  dictation,  almost  all  the 
words  in  the  language  which  ate  liable  lo  be  misspell- 
ed, ouch  as : 

1.  Words  similarly  pronounced,  hot  diflferently 
spelled. 

3.  Words  similarly  spelled ,  hot  differently  pm* 
ooonced  and  applied, 

3.  Words  spelled  and  pronounced  alike,  but  differ- 
ing in  signification. 

4.  Practical  roles  for  spelling. 

6.  All  words  of  unsettled  orthography. 

These  words  and  otnttnet*  to  which  fb*y  occur,  or 
are  worked  op  by  the  teacher,  should  be  dictated  to 
the  pupils,  who  should  either  spell  every  word  as  it 
occurs,  or  if  they  are  competent,  write  down  the  en- 
tire sentence  on  their  slates.  The  latter  modo  is 
preferable,  for  no  person  arrives  st  accuracy  in  spell- 
ing till  he  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  write. 

In  the  absence  of  a  text-book,  containing  the  dijji- 


to  the  reading  books.  Let  him  make  his  pupils  spell 
and  explain  the  words  at  the  bead  of  each  lesson,  be- 
to  read  il  ;  and  after  the  lesson  is 
their  books,  and 
spell  any  word  ox  sentence  he  may  teiecl  from  il. 

The  practical  superiority  ol  such  a  plan  is  obvious. 
For  the  language  of  lettera,  and  of  composition,  in 
general,  consists  of  such  combinations  of  words  as  oc- 
cur in  the  pages  of  a  reading  book — not  of  words  *yl- 
lebically  and  alphabetically  arranged,  as  we  see  in  the 
columns  of  s  spelliog-book.  Let  the  reader  who  may 
be  dispoeed  lo  dissent,  dictate  in  the  msnner  recom- 
1,  a  few  familar  sentences  lo  a  young  person 

hrfhin 


spelling  book  only,  and,  unless  we  sre  greatly  mista- 
ken, the  inferiority  of  the  old  plan  will  be  evinced  by 
the  erroneous  spelling  of  some,  perhaps,  of  the  easiest 
and  most  familiar  words. 

But  how,  it  may  be  inquired,  arc  children,  without 
dictionaries  or  spelling  books  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
words?  By  being  accustomed  to  give,  in  their  own 
language,  their  own  ideas  of  every  unusual  and  im- 
portant word  which  occurs  In  their  reading'letsont; 
the  teacher,  of  course,  correcting  them  when  wrong, 
and  explaining  lo  ihem,  when  necessary,  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  term  in  question  ;  or  referring  them 
for  this  information  to  their  dictionaries,  which 
should  always  be  at  hand  for  this,  their  legitimate 
use. 


ASTIttCC  OF  THE  NlNB-KlLLKE.    A  small  bird  of 


served  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  to  catch 
grasshoppers,  beetles,  or  other  insects,  kill  them  and 
stick  them  in  a  positron  entirely  natural,  upon  the 

first  sight,  ss  if  alive.  Il  is  a  common  opinion  where 
this  bird  is  found,  that  it  thus  destroys  nine  insects 
every  day,  and  hence  its  name ;  but  a*  it  is  known 
not  to  feed  upon  insects  itself,  not  principally  upon 
small  qusdropeds  and  birds,  the  object  of  ibis  expe- 
dient is  not  perfectly  obvious.    Some  have  supposed 

probable  explanation,  however,  is  that  the  insects  are 
intended  by  this  little  hawk  as  a  deooy  for  the  birds 
it  designs  for  ha  prey.  This  manoeuvre  is  put 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  just  before  the  se- 
vere frost  begins,  which  by  killing  the  ii. sects  de- 
prives smaller  birds  of  the  food  on  which  they  have 
keen  accustomed  to  subsist.  They  are  of  course,  in 
the  season  of  scarcity,  led  to  the  bait  their  sagacious 
enemy  has  provided,  and  thus  become  an  easy  prey. 
— Smelhe's  Philosophy. 


Powsa  or  Expansion  in  Ics.  The  general  law 
is,  that  all  bodies  sre  expanded  by  heat,  and  contract- 
ed by  cold.  Bet  by  that  law,  fee,  as  it  forma,  would 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  oor  streams  freeze  solid.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Hersld,  lately  experi- 


with  the  following  result  :— 

Ho  filled  a  24  pound  shell  (the  diameter  of  which 
was  5.647  inches,  and  oboot  |  of  an  inch  in  thick- 


exposed  it  to  the  action  of  the  frost  during  one  of  oar 
keenest  nights  this  winter.  In  the  morning  he  found 
the  mighty  power  had  divided  the  iron  mass  into  Tour 
sections,  one  of  which,  weighing  four  snd  a  half  lb*., 
was  thrown  twenty  and  a  half  yards,  and  must  have 
passed  upwards  over  a  wheel  behind  svbieh  il  had  b< 

^Tnihed'be/ 


It  is  not  what  we  earn,  hot  what  wo  save,  that 
makes  us  rich,  it  is  not.  what  we  eat,  but  what  we 
digest,  that  makes  us  fat.  li  is  nut  what  we  lead, 
but  what  we  remember,  that  makes  us  leant ed.  All 
tbia  is  very  simple,  but  worth  remembering.  » 
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Direction!  and  Instructions  lor  the  Teachers  of 


Br  H.  M.   BARNEY,   THE  PRINCIPAL. 

1,  The y  shall  endeavor  to  understand  thoroughly 
whatever  they  attempt  to  teach,  mi  aa  not  to  be  con- 
stantly chained  down  to  the  text-book  ;  to  tbia  end, 
ihey  shall  make  such  a  special  preparation  for  each 
leason,  that  they  eould  recite  it  themselves,  aa  readi- 
ly and  accurately  as  they  woold  desire  their  pupils  to 
doit. 

S.  They  are  to  teach  the  subject,  and  not  the 
hook ;  to  point  out  .the  practical  bearing  and  uses  of 
the  thing  taught,  and  make  it  so  familiar  by  repeti- 
tion, as  to  fix  it  deeply  and  permanently  in  the  mind  ; 
for  what  is  worth  learning  at  all,  is  worth  learning 
thoroughly  and  completely. 

3.  They  are  to  assign  no  larger  portion  for  each 
recitation  than  the  class,  with  duo  diligence,  can 
easily  master,  and  then  insist  upnn  its  being  learned 
so  perfectly  that  it  can 
hes'tet'o     until  this  is  d 

given  out. 

4.  Tboy  are  to  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned, 
if  necessary ,  by  familiar  remarks  snd  illustrations, 
iti at  every  pupil  may  know,  before  he  is  sent  to  his 
seal,  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  nest  recitation, 

it  ia  to  be  done,  to  the  end  that  be  may  study 
lingly,  and,  therefore,  wish  spirit  sod 
pleasure,  and  make  rapid  progress. 

5.  They  are  to  require  all  rules  and  de6nitioos, 


jeet  of  stody,  to  be  aeeorstely  committed  to  memory, 
and  the  whole  wrought  into  the  under  ttendmg  as 
well  so  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  by  questions  and 


completely  mastered  it. 
6.  Tbey  are  not  to  use  during  recitation  the  text- 
books themselves,  excepting  for  an  occaeiooal  refer- 
ence, nor  permit  it  to  be  taken  to  the  recitation  seat 
to  be  referred  to  by  the  pupils,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  a  parsing  exercise,  the  translation  of  a  language, 


in  the  latter  case,  they  are  required  to  assign  many 
problems  of  their  own  preparing,  or  those  selected 


what  the  pupils  have  learned  to  the  business  of  life  ; 
for  (be  reason  that  tbey  will  be  likely  to  possess  more 
animation  themselves,  sod  enkindle  a  corresponding* 
)y -increased  vivacity  and  spirit  in  the 


7.  Tbey  are  ft 
than  tboy  are  required  to  leach,  that  they  may  bo 
able  at  all  limes  to  give  natch  oral,  collateral,  and 
indirect  instruction,  and  be  furnished  on  every  sub- 
dote  ;  to  this  end,  they  are  expected  to  pursue,  daily* 
a  regular  course  of  professional  reading  and  study. 

•.  Tbey  are  net  to  do  foe  ibeir  popile  whet  they, 
With  proper  explanation,  aa*  do  for  themselves,  er 
what  some  member  of  their  clsss  esn  do  for  them  : 
«My  atone*  to  eovty -their  explanation  so*r  as  to 

-pdplm, 


which  ft  shooM  be  the  design 
to  encourage:  bet  tbey  may  diminish  or 
culties,  divide  and  subdivide  a  difficult  process,  until 
the  steps  become  so  short  that  the  popH  can  take 


9.  They  must  endeavor  to  arouse  snd  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  clsss,  and  to  occupy  and  bring 
into  action  as  many  of  the  faculties  of  their  pupils  aa 
posaible.  They  are  never  to  proceed  with  the  recita- 
tion without  the  attention  of  the  whole  class,  nor  go 
round  the  class,  with  the  recitation,  always  m  the 
same  order,  or  in  regular  rotation  ;  but  to  change 
the  order  frequently,  selecting  here  and  there  a  pupil, 
w  ho  may  chance  to  be  listless  at  the  moment,  so  that 
all  may  be  compelled,  so  it  were,  to  be  attentive,  aed 
ready  to  recite  at  any  moment. 

10.  Tbey  are  to  exhibit  proper  animation  then, 
selves,  manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject 
taught,  avoiding  all  heavy,  plodding  movements,  aN 
formal  routine  in  teaching,  lest  the  popil  be  dell  snd 
drowsy,  ood  imbibe  the  notion  that  bo  studies  only 
to  recite,  using  his  text-book  as  mere  words,  and 
having  but  little  idea  of  any  purpose  of  acquirement 


11.  Tbey  must  require  ol  their  popils,  at  nil  times, 
prompt  and  accurate  renitatione,  under  penalty  of  do* 
11  siier  mo  ciwsc  oi  »nc  Tcguiar  scnooi  nours,  10 
up  the  deficit.  Tbey  are  to  endeavor  to  nse 
language  fluently  and  correctly,  and  to  acquire  a  fa- 
cility at  explanation,  a  tact  at  discerning  and  solving 
difficulties  ;  tbey  must  endeavor  so  to  unfold,  direct, 
and  strengthen  the  mind  ss  to  bring  out  all  its  pow- 
ers into  foil  and  harmonious  action,  and  so  to  super* 
intend  the  growth  of  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
fhealtiee,  as  to  develop  them  symmetrically,  and  fash- 
ion the  whole  into  beauty  and  loveliness  as  they 
grow. 

19.  With  respect  to  most  subjects  of  stody,  tbey 
arc  required  to  have  their  pupils  recite  by  anohjsis— 
that  is,  to  give,  to  their  own  language,  a  general  ool- 
Hns;  a  eoneeeuirve  synopsis  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  lesson  ; — to  be  followed  by  general,  appropriate, 
original  questions,  pointing  out  and  illustrating  its 
practical  bearing,  exciting  enrioeity,  sod  awakening 
thoogbt ;  bat  in  no  case  are  the  questions  in  the  mar- 
gin ot  et  the  end  of  the  sections  in  the  text-book,  te 
be  used,  exc 
review. 
.• 

each  pupil's  recitation,  his  deportment,  cleanliness, 
and  the  number  of  times  absent  or  tardy  ;  the  quality 
or  merit  of  each  recitation  or  exereite  being  marked 
at-thetimeof  its  performance', on  a  scale  varying  from 
10  to  0  ;  10  denoting  perfect ;  8,  good  ;  ft,  tolerable  ; 
4,  quhe  poor;  and  0,  an  entire  failure:  to  make  a 

parent  or  guardian,  to  be  signed  by  him,  and  then  re- 
turned by  the  pupil  to  his  teacher.  " 

14.  Tbey  are  not  to  rely  too  moeh  upon  simelta- 
neons  reeiintww,  as  it  often  tekee  arweyteil  fedrfidual- 
ity,  making  the  popil  superficial,  by  causing  bttn  n» 
rely  on  olhere,  tempting  him  to  indolence,  by  prevent- 
ing 
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and  consoling,  him  with  the  reflection  that  be  has  been 
able  to  conceal  his  want  of  thoroughness,  ll  may  be 
resorted  to,  bo  waver,  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  oc- 
casionally, variety  to  the  exercises,  of  arousing  and 
exciting  tbe  class  when  dull  and  drowsy,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mind  important  definitions, 
useful  tables  of  weighta  and  measures,  the  declension 
of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  conjugation,  synopsis, 
and  inflection  of  verbs,  etc. ;  and  also  in  certain  spell- 
ing, reading,  elocutionary,  or  orthophonic  exercises, 
wheie  the  object  is  to  embolden  the  pupils,  to  induce 
them  to  let  out  their  voices,  that  their  muscles  of  ar- 
ticulation may  be  strengthened,  and  all  the  vocal  or* 
gans  become  well  developed,  and  the  voice  rendered 
full-toned,  firm,  and  harmonious. 

15.  They  must  not  attempt  to  teach  too  many 
things  at  once,  nor  allow  their  pupils  to  direct  their 
own  studies,  nor  attend  to  extraneous  business  in 
school  boors,  nor  occopytoo  much  time  in  conversing 
with  visitors,  nor  make  excuses  to  visitors  tor  the  de- 
fects of  their  classes,  nor  use  low  and  degrading  epi- 
thets, nor  wound  the  sensibilities  of  a  dull  scholar  by 
disparaging  comparisons. 

M.  They  are  required  to  see  that  their  pupils  move 
to  and  from  the  recitation  room  in  a  particular  order, 
and  always  occupy  the  same  place  on  the  recitation 
seat,  that  if  any  ooe  be  absent,  it  can  be  detected  at 
onee,  and  the  cause,  if  necessary,  be  immediately  In* 
quired  into,  and  tbe  proper  entry  made  in  the  class 
register,  without  calling  tbe  entire  roll. 

17.  To  avoid  those  doll  and  dragging  recitations 
which  always  abate  tbe  interest  of  a  class,  and  sooner 
or  later  create  a  disrelith  for  study,  they  are  not  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  prompt  each  other,  nor  help  the 
class  themselves  by  unseasonable)  suggestions  or  con* 
tinusl  hints,  or  by  what  is  termed  tbe  "drawing-out 
process,"  which  alwaye  reproduces  the  vary  dullness 
which  they  seek  to  remedy,  the  very  imperfection 
which  they  desire  to  remove  ;  but  they  must  refuse  to 
proceed  until  the  recitation  can  go  alone,  progressing 
briskly  from  pupil  to  pupil,  passing  by  those  who  hes- 
itate and  fslter,  until  tbe  whole  lesson  is  finished;  for 
it  is  aa  easy  to  have  good  lessons  as  poor,  if  teacher- 
have  the  energy  to  instat  upon  it,  and  it  b  a  great 
aaving  of  lime  to  have  the  le^sona  promptly  recited. 

18.  They  are  enjoined  to  make  themselves  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  some  work  on  mental  philoa 


with 

facility,  precision,  and  despatch  ;  and  because  the 
teacher,  like  every  other  workman,  should  und&roiai.d 
the  natural  propensities,  qualities,  and  power  of  the 
subject  matter  of  his  work,  and  tbe  means  of  modify* 
ing  and  regulating  them  with  a  riew  to  improvement, 
otherwise  he  would  be  continually  liable  to  excite  and 
strengthen  tbe  wrong  faculty,  to  touch  the  wrong 
apriog  of  action,  and  to  promote  animal  and  selfish 
piopensities,  instead  of  social  and  moral  sentiments. 
"  No  unskillful  hand  should  ever  play  upon  a  harp, 
where  the  tones  are  left  forever  in  the  smogs." 


Least  Common  Multiple. 

The  subject  of  the  least  common  multiple 


greateat  common  divisor.    Unless  it  is  unde 


th&n  e»oy  tiling  qIao, 
demands  not  only  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  men- 
tal laws,  bat  the  nicest  art  In  the  detail  and  applica- 
tion of  means  for  its  sueoeesful  prosecution  ;  because 
there  is  a  natural  order  and  progression  in  tbe  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties,  a  principle  running  through 
every  mental  operation,  without  a  knowledge  of  which* 
and  h«w  to  apply  it,  the  teacher  cannc 
hand  bow  to  touch  tbe  right  spring, with  the  light  pi 
ur«,  and  at  the  right  time  ;  because  it  is  iodispensa- 
ble  that  every  teacher  should  know  by  what  means, 
by  virtue  of  what  natural  laws,  the  hnman  faculties 
and  powers  are  strengthened  or  enfeebled — should 
know  that  each  faculty  has  its  related  objects,  and 
grows  by  being  excited  to  action  through  the  stimu- 
lus or  instrumentality  of  its  appropriate  objects,  and 


is  impossible  for  the  pupil  lo  comprehend  fully  the 
reason  of  the  process  for  reducing  two  or  more  frac- 
tions to  the  lesst  common  denominator. 

In  teaching  this  subject,  the  first  step  is  to  give  the 
pupil  a  clear  idea  of  a  multiple  of  a  number.  In  do- 
ing this,  such  questions  as  the  following  mav  be 
asked  :— 

What  somber  is  a  multiple  of  S  « 

Why  is  6  a  multiple  of  3« 

Name  several  numbers  that  are  multiples  of  3. 

Name  several  numbers  that  are  mohiplee  or  5,  of 
of  7,  and  so  on. 

pie  of  two  or  more  numbers ;  and  in  connection 
with  this,  exercises  like  the  following  may  be  em- 
ployed :— 

Name  a  common  multiple  of  8  and  3. 

Name  other  common  multiples  of  2  and  3. 

Why  is  12  a  common  multiple  of  3  and  4 ! 

Why  ia  80  not  a  common  multiple  of  3  and  4 ! 

Name  several  common  multiples  of  3  and  4,  of  4 
and  5,  of  2  and  5,  and  so  on. 

let  it  be  shown  that  for  any  gives  numbers  an  un- 
limited number  of. 
of  which  the  smallest  ia 
multiple- 

Having  shown  what  tbe  least  < 
the  next  step  ia  I 

pie  of  :wo  or  more  numbers  must  contain  all  the 
prime  factors  in  those  numbers.  Thus,  any  common 
multiple  nf  3  and  4,  which  are  tbe  same  as  3  and 
2X2,  must  contain  tbe  prime  factors,  3,  2,  and  2  ;  for 
if  it  does  not  contain  these  factors  it  will  not  be  di- 
visible by  both  3  and  4.  After  this  it  is  easily  shown 
that  the  kail  common  multiple  must  contain  only  the 
prime  factors  in  the  different  numbers,  and  that  when 
two  or  more  of  tbe  numbers,  of  which  it  ia  required 
to  find  the  lesst  common  multiple,  contain  a  common 
prime  factor,  it  must  be  taken  only  once  in  selecting 
tbe  prims  factors  to  form  the  least  common  multiple. 
Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  fiud  tbe  leaat  common 
multiple  of  6  and  10,  we  observe  that  6=2X3,  and 
10=2X5  ;  sow  2  is  a  prime  factor  common  to  both 
numbers,  and  lo  get  a  common  multiple  of  both 
ben,  it  is  necessary  to  take  tbe  Uctor  3  only 

3,  and  taking  the  product  of  the  remaining 
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factors,  we  have  9X3X5=30  for  a  common  mul- 
tiple of  6  aod  10.  Now  this  is  «  common  multiple 
because  it  contains  all  the  prune  factors  that  are  found 
In  either  of  the  given  numbers,  and  it  is  their  least 
common  multiple  because  it  contains  no  prime  factor 
not  wanted  »  dividing  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  given 
numbers. 

When  the  subject  in  thus  presented  to  the  pnpfl,  h 
is  easy  to  explain  the  method  of  finding  the  least  com- 
mon multiple,  by  separating  the  given  numbers  into 
their  prime  factors,  snd  this  is  the  method,  the  nature 
of  which  the  pupil  can  most  easily  understand. 

The  other  method  of  finding  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple, viz  ,  by  arranging  the  given  numbers  in  a  hori- 
zontal line,  and  then  dividing  by  any  primt  number 
that  will  divide  two  or  more  o(  them  without  a  re- 
mainder, etc.,  depend*  on  tbe  tame  principles  aa  the 
first  method,  and  is  easily  explained  when  that  ia  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  tbe  rule  given  in  a  num- 
ber of  arithmetics  for  finding  the  least  common  multi- 
pie,  is  defective.  The  direction  is  to  arrange  tbe 
given  numbers  in  a  borisontallioe,  and  then  divide  by 
any  number  that  will  divide  two  or  more  of  them  with- 
out a  remainder,  etc.  Now  this  rule  will  alwaya  ne- 
cessarily give  a  common  multiple,  but  in  many  cases 
it  fails  to  give  the  UaU  common  multiple.  The  cause 
of  the  failure  in  any  particular  case  can  be  readily 
pointed  out  by  any  one  who  understands  the  princi- 
the  rule  is  founded.— Paor.  Kay  in 


8th.  Write  the  expressions  that  modify  obedience. 
9th.  Write  the  other  verb  in  the 
active 


of  Teachers. 


BY    A    COHHITTII   IS}  OHIO. 

The  forenoon  of  the  87th  of  April  was  occupied 
in  the  examination  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  snd  two 
members,  in  separate  divisions,  by  each  member  of 
the  Board.  Each  applicant  was  examined  orallv  in 
Reading  and  Orthography,  aod  all  the  correctly,  in* 
correctly,  snd  not  answered  questions  recorded 
against  the  name  of  each  applicant. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  Hat  of  questions  was 
presented  to  each  applicant,  also  a  blank  sheet  upon 
which  answers  were  to  be  written.  Remarks,  speci- 
fying the  mode  of  testing  the  recorded  answers,  tbe 
time  when  they  wer«  to  be  presented,  Ac.  .were 
by  tbe  Board.  Bach  applicant  then,  famished 
conveniences,  recorded  the  name, 
of  years*  experience  in  teaching, 
as  far  as  they  were  able : 
qvesTtoNs  in  gramma*. 
1st.  Is  a  teacher,  who  can  secure  the  respect  and 
willing  obedience  of  pupils,  practically  qualified  ? 

2d.  Write  the  above  question,  and  place  the  proper 
punctuation  points. 
3d.  Is  it  a  simple  or  compound  sentence  ? 
4th   Write  the  name  of  eseh  psrt  of  speech  in  the 
first  question,  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence. 
5th.  What  verb  agrees  with  teacher? 
«th.  Write  an  the  expressions  that  modify  teacher. 
7th.  Write  the  verb  secure  in  the  subjunctive 
I,  pluperfect  tense,  third  person  plural,  passive 


OKNEdAL  QUESTIONS. 

1st.  Do  you  think  works  on  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing, school  journals,  &c,  useful?— With  what  ones 
are  you  familiar? 

3d.  In  what  ways  do  you  design  to  instruct  young 
pupils  who  do  out  spend  much  time  in  study  ? 

3d.  What  motives  to  diligence  aod  good  behavior 
will  yog  present  to  youth  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

let.  Write  in  figures  sixty  millions  six  thousand 

and  sixty. 

2d.  Point  the  above,  and  write  the  name  of  tbe 
sixth  period  in  any  given  number. 

3d.  Write  six  thousand  and  sixty  ia  Roman  charac- 
ters. 

4th.  Perform  and  explain  the  following 
647—438. 

6th.  Find  the  expressi 
the  lowest  denomination. 

6th.  Is  tbe  reduction 
the  preceding  example? 

7th.  Add  three  fourths,  and  four -fifths,  and  five- 
sixths  together. 

8tb.  From  seven-eighths  take  one-half  of  three- 
fifths. 

9.  What  is  the  interest  of  $4,04  for  four 
four  months  and  tour  days,  at  four  pet  cent.  ? 

10.  Involve  49  to  the  second  power. 
Utb.  Find  tbe  square  root  of  4489. 


for  five  yards  of  lace  in 
in 


let.  What  are  the  Poles  of  tbe  Earth  ? 
2d.  Describe  the  Equator. 

3d.  Write  tho  boundary,  rivers,  mountains,  capi- 
tals, chief  towns,  and  climate  of  France. 

4th.  Name  the  countries  of  Sooth  America, 

9th.  Describe  tbe  principal  takes  in  North  America. 

6th.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Chin< 

7th.  Where  is  New  Holland? 

8th.  How  is  Asia  bounded ' 

0th.  Where  are  the  West  Indies,— their « 
and  T>roi\  unions  t 

16\h.  Name  and  describe  the  largest  city  ia  Penn- 
sylvania. . 

lltk.  What  divisions  of  climate  do 
make? 

12th.  Write  the  boundary,  rivers,  capital, 
Hons,  snd  means  of  education  of  Ohio. 


1st. 
ton! 

2d.  Are  the  bones  composed  of  animal  or  earthy 
matter,  or  of  both  ? 

3d.  To  how  many  degrees  should  a  school-room 
be  heated  in  order  to  secure  comfort  snd  health? 

4.ih.  What  are  tbe  principal  organs  concerned  ia 


RISTOSY. 

let.  In  what  year  was  the  last  war  declared  sgainat 
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Many  a  child  has  been  whipped  for  his  aversion  to 
school,  when,  if  Strict  justice  were  administered,  the 
parent  should  have  been  whipped  fur  send  tog  bin 
there.  It  is  the  parent's  duty  to  see  that  the  school 
house  is  Moiling  ;  that  it  is  properly  teamed  and  ven- 
tilated, and  provided  with  all  the  apparatus  and  furni- 
ture neeessary  for  a  child's  comfort.  In  many  of  oar 
school  houses,  children  are  suffocated  by  bad  air.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  in  our 
country,  that  many  chtunic  diseases  are  engendered 
in  our  ill  constructed  school  houses  ;  that  the  seeds 
of  cuoaumptiou  are  planted  in  many  a  delicate  child, 
by  inhaling  the  noxious  sir  of  so  imperfectly  ventila- 
ted school  room.  11  the  people  understood  the  laws 
of  health,  would  they  thus  torture  their  children  and 
make  their  life  one  long  continued  disease  T  Is  money 
of  any  consideration  when  weighed  against  health  and 
happiness  1  Ought  we  to  be  governed  by  motives  of 
economy  a  ad  parsimony  in  withholding  from  the  peo- 
ple the  information  necessary  for  tbo  remedy  of  these 
evils?  Do  we  mean  to  sacrifice  our  children  to  the 
Moloch  of  avarice !  Do  we  intend  to  confine  another 
generation  to  those  modern  Black  Holes  where  the 
air  is  for  a  large  part  of  the  day,  as  deleterious  to 
health  and  life  as  the  malaria  of  Compagoal  If  we 
do  not,  let  us  take  ptoper  steps  to  disseminate  light 
upon  the  subject." 

The  real  object  of  education  is  to  give  children  re- 
sources that  will  endure  as  long  as  life  endures ;  hab- 
its that  will  ameliorate,  not  destroy  ;  occupations  that 
will  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  plessant,  age 
venerable,  life  more  dignified  and  useful,  and  death 
less  terrible. — Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

A  man  that  I  admire  very  much,  and  have  met 
with  occasionally,  is  one  who  is  always  of  use  in  any 
manner  he  is  mixed  up,  simply  because  he  wishes 
that  the  best  should  be  got  out  of  the  thing  that  1* 
possible.  

Cbbative  Dcsieir.  Lord  Bacon  assigns  to  science 
a  two-fold  object,  the  relief  of  man's  estate,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Creator. 


The  deeds  of  reasonable  men, 
As  if  engraved  with  pen  of  woo  grain. 
And  laid  in  flinty  rock,  they  stand  unchanged, 
Written  on  various  page*  of  the  past— 
If  good,  in  rosy  characters  of  gold  ; 
If  bad,  in  letters  of  *indieirve  fire — 
God  may  forgive,  hot  cannot  blot  them  out. 

A  Mr.  Bid  well  has  discovered  a  water  lily  in  a  la- 
goon  called  BepjK),  in  New  Holland,  which  has  leaves 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  grow*  in  fifteen  feet 
of  water,  and  the  flowers  are  eleven  incht  s  in  their 
natural  expansion. 


2d.  When  did  Washington  become  the  seel  of  the 
General  Government  ? 
3d.  Io  what  year  was  the  first  settlement  made  in 

Ohio! 

4th.  Into  how  many  counties  is  Ohio  divided  1 

5tb.  Who  is  the  present  Governor  of  Ohio? 

The  papers  containing  the  answers  were  presented 
for  examination  between  the  hours  of  5  and  7,  P.  M. 

For  every  error  in  reading,  orthography,  history, 
and  physiology,  one  degree  lower  was  marked  upon 
the  certificate.  For  every  two  error*  in  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  one  degree  lower  in  the 
scale.  On  failure  to  answer  any  question*  in  any 
branch,  the  name  of  that  branch  (which  is  printed  on 
the  certificate)  was  erased.    Then,  finding  the  nam- 

paring  them  with  the  number  of  questions  proposed, 
the  following  rules  were  adopted  to  limit  or  extend 
the  time  of  the  certificate  : 

If  five  errors  or  less  appeared  in  the  examination 
in  all  the  branches,  the  certificate  was  granted  for 
the  longest  time  allowed  by  law  (two  year*).  There 
were  of  this  class  sixteen  applicants.  If  from  five  to 
ten  errors,  eighteen  months  continuance.  Of  the 
second  class  there  were  twenty -nine,  if  from  ten  lo 
fifteen  errors,  twelve  months  certificate .  There  were 
of  the  third  class  thirty-sight  applicant*.  If  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  errors,  six  months  certificaie.  There 
were  of  the  fourth  class  fourteen  applicants.  If  over 
twenty  errors,  no  certificate  was  granted.  Of  the 
fifth  class  there  were  five  applicant*. 

Of  those  who  applied,  there  were  five  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  ;  fifty -eight  over  sixteen  and  under 
twenty ;  twenty-nine  over  twenty  and  under  twenty- 
five  ;  and  ten  over  twenty-five.  Forty-seven  had 
never  taught,  ihirlv-six  had  taught  ihree  quarter*  or 
lea*,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  had  taught  on  an  at- 
erage  eight  quarters  each—  Ohw  School  Journal. 


School  Houses. 

•  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Sanborn  of  Hanover 
in  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives, 
contains  too  much  good  sense  to  bo  lightly  passed 
over  and  disregarded.  Every  man  and  woman  who 
has  ever  been  at  school  in  New  England,  can  feel  and 
appreciate  the  truth  of  similar  observations.  They 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  : 

"  The  house  where  many  of  the  beat  hours  of  life 
•re  speut  should  be  made  attractive  to  the  eye  of 
700th.  The  young  mind  is  moulded  by  the  object  it 
contemplate*.  What  is  it  that  throws  such  an  en- 
during charm  about '  sweet  home!'  It  is  endying 
recollection  of  childish  joys,  of  parental  love,  of  little 
domestic  scenes,  which  are  forgotten  by  all  except 
•he  child  who  participated  io  them.  If  the  school 
room  be  made  agreeable  and  comfortable,  the  child 
will  love  it  as  he  does  his  home.  Let  every  father 
who  sends  a  child  to  the  town  school  examine  the 
hen**  in  which  hi*  ehUd  is  imprisoned  for  six  hours 
^in  a  day,  for  nearly  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  see  if 
he  cannot  detect  there  some  material  reasons  why  his 
child  hates  the  old  school  house  ;  hales  the  master  ; 
quarrels  with  his  associates,  and  refuses  to  Wsajn 


A  person  passing  through  Alnwick,  and  observing 
upon  a  door,  "  Haswell,  Surgeoo,  dtc."  remarked, 
*•  that  gentleman'*  name  would  ho  <m  v*U  without 
the*." 
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— 


Missus  Editors:— For  the  purpose  of  providing 
•  pleasant  and  profitable  exercise  for  the  pupils  of 
the  common  schools  in  this  town,  I  requested  them, 
on  my  first  visit  last  summer,  to  ascertain  and  report 
to  their  respective  teachers  the  number  of  pounds 
of  msple  Migar  manufactured  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts last  spring.  They  readily  undertook  the  labor 
of  collecting  the  information,  nnd  on  my  second  vis- 
it, the  teachers  generally  furnished  me  with  the 
with  the  name  and  quantity  made  by  etch  per- 


Some  such  general  exercise,  in  which  all  are  in- 
terested, 1  am  aure,  must  be  of  considerable  value 
to  thb  schools  ;  and.  on  severs!  accounts,  it  Is  de- 
sirable the  result  should  be  published. 

Of  the  eleven  districts,  I  have  full  returns  from 
•11  except  one,  and  the  amount  is  78,499  pounds, 
or  nesriy  thirty-six  and  'three-fourths  tons  !  Haa 
any  town  in  the  State  exceeded  this? 

D.  M.  Cam*,  Town  Superintendent. 

Derby,  20d  October,  1849. 


Teaching  among1  the  Athenians. 

The  Athenians  were  a  wise  and  polished  people, 
and  they  were  the  only  people  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard  of,  who  understood  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. They  set  a  right  value  upon  it,  and  bestowed 
just  rewards  upon  those  who  administered  its  duties. 
And  this  is  the  reason  that  we  find  such  names  as 
Aristotle,  Socrates,  Loginus,  Plato  and  Flu  larch,  en- 
rolled among  their  public  instructors,  and  their  Acad- 
emy, Portico,  and  Lyceum,  were  among  the  noblest 
institutions  of  any  age  in  any  country.  In  that  coun- 
try, only  men  of  the  first  talents  were  induced  to  be- 
come teachers,  and  they  labored  unremittingly  to  im- 
prove the  mind  of  youth.  Plato,  after  be  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  attended  the  school  of  Socrates  eight 
years  ;  from  the  school  of  Socrates  he  went  to  that 
o(  Euclid  ;  from  thence  he  traveled  into  Magna  Gre- 
ets, ted  was  instructed  in  lh«  Pythagorean  inystethrs. 
He  also  studied  Mathematics  with  Theodorua  of  Gy- 
rene, and  having  learned  Astronomy  from  the  Egypt- 


and  spent  his  long  life  in  the  instruction  of  youth. — 
He  was  qualified  fur  a  schoolmsater,  and  taught  a 


II  was  ojily  the  encouragement  held  out  to  educa- 
tion by  Athenians  that  enabled  him  to  devote  a  whole 
life  to  imparling  instruction.  By  enoouragemenl,  1 
mean  not  merely  a  pecuniary  remuneration.  His 
school  wss  the  common  resort  of  the  great  and  the 
noble  throughout  all  Greece.  Let  the  American  Re- 
public give  the  same  encouragement  lo  education  that 
did,  and  ue  shall  Platos  in  this  Western 


The  Use  of 

A.sk  your  neighbor  why  he  has  not  more  trees  abont 
***  h#a*e'  ***  *•  **M  Mil  yew  that  they  are  of  no 
»nd  besides,  that  i*  Is  very  difficult  to  make 
;  that  he  has  tried  it  ooee  or  twice,  and 


they  have  all  died.  Now 
both  ill  iounded.  ft  is  of  use  for  every  man  to  but- 
roond  himself  with  objects  of  interest,  to  cultivate  s 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  all  things,  and  especially  in 
the  works  of  nature,  ft  is  of  nee  that  every  child 
should  be  educated,  not  only  in  the  sciences  and  arts, 
snd  dead  languages,  but  that  his  affections  and  teste 
should  be  refined  ;  that  the  book  of  nature  shook)  be 
laid  open  to  him  ;  that  he  should  learn  her  language 
in  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  written  every  where,  in  the 
▼alley  and  on  the  hill-side,  and  hear  it  in  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  forest.  If  yon  would 
keep  pure  the  heart  of  your  child,  and  make  his  youth 
innocent  and  happy,  surround  him  with  objects  of  in- 
and  beauty  at  home.  If  you  would  prevent  a 
spirit,  il  yon  would  save  him  from  that  low- 
est species  of  idolatry,  "the  love  of  money,"  and 
tesch  him  to  love  whst  is  lovely,  adorn  your  dwell- 


st reels  and  public  squares,  with  trees  and  hedges,  and 
lawns  and  flowers,  so  thst  his  heart  may  early  snd 
be  .mpressed  with  «he  love  of  Him 


Gkms  prom  A  frica.    In  some  of  the  languages  of 

W  -  -  .  _    ,1   O        ,  I, ,  A  fJM         _   C.J  n«  I  »v 

*v eatern  ana  rjouinern  *» i nca ,  nno  asiu iib i  ex- 
pressions which  indicate  a  taste  and  rapacity  for  poe- 
try. Among  the  Mpongwes,  for  instance,  the  thun- 
der is  the  sky'a  gon  the  morning  is  "  the  day's 
child;"  end  one  who  has  become  intoxicated,  is 
"  taken  captive  by  rum.'*  When  the  Zulus  wish  to 
speak  of  the  twilight,  they  will  tell  you  of  the  eye- 
lashes of  the  Sen."  -  What  conception  csn  be  more 
beautiful  ?»•  says  Mr.  Bryant,  a  Missionary  in  South 
Africa.  "  The  gleams  of  morning  light  ana  but  the 
eyelashes  of  that  greet  orb,  whieh  is  just  ready  te 
open  on  the  world  ?  Perfectly  pamllel  is  the  well 
known  Hebrew  expression,  'eyelashes  of  the  dawn.' " 
A  Zulu  will  also  say  of  a  man  who  has  defrauded 
him,  He  has  eaten  me  up."  Ooe  of  the  highest 
compliments  which  be  can  pay,  even  to  a  white  man, 


IS  to  say 


>  i 


Chanok  or  Color  in  Fish.  The  change  of  color 
in  fish  is  very  remarkable,  and  takes  place  with  greet 
rapidity.  Put  n  live  blackburn  trout  into  a  white  bo- 
sin  ol  water,  and  it  becomes  within  half  an  hour,  of  a 
light  color.  Keep  the  fish  living  in  a  white  jsr  for 
some  dsys,  and  it  becomes  absolutely  white ;  but  put 
it  m  a  dark-eolored  or  black  vessel,  and  although,  oe 
first  buing  placed  there,  the  white-eolored  fish  allows 
most  conspicuously  on  the  bark  ground,  in  n  quarter 
of  en  hoer  it  becomes  ss  dark  colored  as  the  bottom 
of  the  jer,  and  consequently  difficult  to  be  seen.  No 
doubt  this  facility  of  adapting  its  color  te  the 
of  the  water  in  whieh  it  lives,  is  of  the  gre 
vice  lo  the  fish  in  protecting  it  from  its  numerous  en- 
emies. All  anglers  must  have  objorved  that  in  every 
stream  the  trout  are  very  much  of  the  same  color  ss 
the  gravel  or  sand  on  which  they  live.  Whether  this 
change  of  color  is  s  voluntary  or  involuntary  act  on 
the  part  of  the  fish,  I  leave  it  lor  the  scientific  to  d*- 
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It  i*  with  real  pleasure  that  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing Report.  We  trust  the  liberal  views  and  enlight- 
ened zeal  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  has 
signalized  his  appearance  in  the  Senate  by  bringing 
forward  this  important  measure,  may  meet  a  hearty 
response,  not  only  at  Montpelier  (where  we  under- 
stand the  project  is  received  with  great  favor)  but  in 
other  Legislatures  and  in  Congress.  We  know  that 
it  will  hare  many  able  and  earnest  advocates  among 
all  parties. 

Circumstances  are  favorable  to  the  realization  of  a 
wish  that  has  been  cherished  by  many,  from  the  days 
of  Washington  to  the  present.    A  Hour  Depart- 
ment has  just  been  organized,  and  naturally  suggests 
to  all  minds  some  connection  with  the  eminently 
home  interests  of  agriculture.    We  are  in  a  state  of 
peace  and  thrift,  favorable  to  the  rapid  development 
of  agricultural  resources.   Our  means  of  rapid  and 
unexpensive  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the 
Union  and  with  the  wide  world,  are  such  as  were 
never  before  the  portion  of  any  people.   The  vast 
multiplication  of  able  agricultural  journals,  the  zeal- 
ous and  saeoesslol  investigation*  that  are  in  progress 
into  the  science  of  agriculture,  the  increasing  populari- 
ty of  agricultural  societies,  &c,  indicate  a  state  of 
mind  most  favorable  to  and  demanding  some  aoeh 
general  agency  as  the  National  Government  alone 
can  provide.   Of  all  things,  this  country  is  rich  in 
land,  and  in  energetic  practical  talent.   It  is  getting 
to  be  better  understood  every  day,  that  oar  thrift  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  skilful  application  of  the  talent  to 
the  land,  more  than  in  anything  eke.   To  aid  in  this, 
we  want,  at  the  hands  of  Government,  joat  that  cen- 
tral agency  which  the  proposed  Bureau  would  fur- 
nish. 

In  no  other  way  could  ao  much  be  done  to  promote 
the  general  thrift  and  the  national  wealth, at  so  trifling 
an  expense.  Our  army  and  navy  and  fortifications, 
make  their  demands  upon  the  national  purse  by  tens 
of  millions.  Oar  commerce  is  protected  and  encour- 
aged at  an  immense  expense.  Agriculture  asks  but 
a  mere  trifle.  The  agents  of  the  proposed  Bureau  are 
already  provided— stationed  in  every  state  and  county 
of  the  Union,  and  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  ask  no  pay  ;  they  are  ready  to  act ;  they  re- 
quire little  more  than  facilities  for  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  gieat  community  of 
agriculturists  sa  a  body. 

The  labors  of  the  Bureau  would  indeed  be  capable 
Of  indefinite  extension  ;  but  a  few  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  would  go  far,  for  its  purposes.  There 
is  no  ship  to  be  built  or  fort  to  be  constructed,  at  the 
cost  of  half  a  million  ;  no  thousands  of  men  to  be  pro- 
vided with  rations,  and  pay, and  transportation.  And 
for  some  of  its  most  expensive  objects— for  its  scien- 
tific investigations,  it  may  properly  avail  itself  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  organization  and  plans  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  There  is  no  scientific 
question  bearing  upon  agriculture,  whieh  such  a  Bu- 


reau might  not  properly  propose  to  the  Institute ;  and 
it  would  bo  in  accordance  with  the  plane  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  be  at  the  expense  of  making  the  investigations 
•nd  publishing  the  results. 

But  we  are  making  too  long  a  Preface  to  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  able  Report  — 

REPORT 

Of  tbe  Jatat  Committee  raised  to  iaaatre  tat*  ibe 
Eipfiliracy  mf  rrr*uiaradli(  the  r*lf>bll>hmra! 

•f  m  BUREAU  OP  AGRICULTURE  im  Ibe  "  De- 
parimeal  *f  the  laterier  "  at  Wasbiagton. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

The  Joint  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  a  Legislative  recommendation,  on  the 
part  of  this  State,  of  the  establishment,  in  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  the  Interior,  of  a  Bureau  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  promotion  of  the  great  interest  of 
Agricultural  Improvement  in  this  Union,  respectfully 
report : — 

The  founders  of  our  government  were  desirous  for 
the  organization  of  a  Home  Department,  devoted  to 
the  fostering  and  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  Industrial  Arts  ;  but  it  seems  that,  for  want  of 
proper  persons  to  organize  and  manage  such  a  De- 
partment, it  was  laid  aside. 

At  a  later  period,  Washington  recommended  an 
organization,  entitled  "A  Home  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture." His  conceptions  upon  this  subject,  like 
everything  emanating  from  his  practical,  far-seeing 
mind,  are  exactly  to  the  purpose,  comprehending, 
more  or  less  directly, ^bout  all  that  need  be  said  in 
its  favor.   They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either 
to  individual  or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  pri- 
mary importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance 
in  population,  and  other  circumstances  of  maturity, 
this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and  renders  the 
eoltivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  pub- 
lic patronage,  institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up, 
supported  by  the  public  purse,  and  to  what  object  can 
it  be  dedicated  vtith  greater  propriety?  Among  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end,  none 
have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  Boards,  composed  of  proper  charac- 
ters, charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  informa- 
tion, and  enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary 
aid,  to  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and 
improvement,  by  stimulating  to  exercise  and  experi- 
ment, and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre,  the  results 
everywhere,  of  individual  skill  and  observation, 
and  by  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation. 
Experience  has  accordingly  shown  that  they  are  very 
cheap  instruments  of  immense  national  benefits." 

The  methods  of  agriculture  pursued  by  our  fathers, 
in  a  new  country,  with  a  virgin  soil  and  sparse  pop- 
ulation, were,  perhaps,  necessarily  rude  and  improv- 
ident ;  hut,  with  a  rapid  and  unpiecedented  increase 
of  population,  improvements  in  tillage  have  not  ad- 
vanced with  corresponding  steps,  or,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  of  long  standing.  By  no  more  than  a  half 
century  of  bad  cultivation,  the  soil  of  the  older  States 
has  become  either  entirely  run  down,  or  greatly  im- 
poverished of  fertility  ;  and  insects,  blights,  noxious 
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weeds,  &o.,  the  usual  attendants  of  imperlect  tillage, 
hate  increased  and  become  accumulated  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent. 

Bui  the  evil  does  not  stop  bote.  Too  many  of  oar 
intelligent,  enterprising  young  men,  observing  the  sad 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  trained  to  false  impressions, 
•oppose  that  the  agricultural  profession,  instead  of 
being  an  open  field  for  the  efforts  of  Science  to  im- 
prove, is  but  so  arena,  fit  only  to  be  occupied  by  the  i 
ill  iterate  and  unenterprising,  under  the  guidance  of 
blind  tradition.  They  accordingly  presa  in  masses 
into  other  callings,  filling  them  to  overflowing,  and 
leaving  the  "Art  of  Arta  "  to  Us  fate. 

The  same  process  of  deterioration,  which  has  been 
so  nearly  completed  in  the  Atlantic  Stales,  is  now 
going  on  at  the  West.  Although  nature,  by  a  long 
and  a  most  liberal  process,  has  endowed  the  lands  of 
that  section  with  a  fortility  elsewhere  unknown, 
still  they  can  be  impoverished  by  the  hand  of  man. — 
The  gradation  to  the  same  climax  which  has  obtained 
in  the  older  States  may  be  Blower,  yet,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  must  be  sure.  Many  of  the  occupants 
of  those  now  generous  soils,  under  the  same  mistaken 
impression  that  they  are  inexhaustible,  which  pos- 
sessed the  first  settlers  of  the  more  fertile  tracts  of 
the  Eastern  Stales,  will  probably  live  long  enough 
to  find  that,  under  a  constantly  depleting  and  care- 
less husbandry,  what  has  been  done  can  be  done 
again.  These  remarks  are  of  course  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions ;  but  they  are  still  quite  too  generally  true. 

While  this  rapid  destruction  of  fertility  has  been 
going  on  among  us,  several  of^tbe  States  of  Europe 
have  been  as  rapidly  advancing  in  productiveness.— 
There,  Agriculture  is  foatered  and  encouraged  by 
government;  men  of  the  first  attsiumeots,  and  in  the 
highest  walks  of  life,  devote  their  time  and  talents  to 
its  improvement ;  the  lights  of  several  sciences,  have 
been  shed  upon  it ;  lands,  under  the  cultivation  of 
ages  previous,  have  been  so  changed  within  sixty  or 
seventy  years  past,  by  a  .judicious  rotation  of  crops, 
and  a  system  of  manuring  adapted  to  the  soil  and  tbe 
crop,  as  to  increase  three-fold  in  productiveness ; 
thousands  of  acies  of  wet  lands,  heretofore  of  little 
or  nu  value,  have  been  drained,  and  sre  now  under 
profitable  cultivation  ;  agricultural  schools  and  colle- 
ges have  been  established  ;  and  tbe  breeding  of  agri- 
cultural animals  has  been  carried  to  so  high  perfec- 
tion in  Englsnd  and  Scotland,  that  any  other  breeds, 
in  the  known  world,  may  be  improved  by  a  cross 
with  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  high  cultivation  can  not  he 
profitable  here.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  pursue  our 
exhausting  system  of  cultivation  much  further ;  for 
the  decreased  and  decreasing  crops  will  not  remuner- 
ate our  labor.  Tf  the  stale  of  things  hi  our  country 
will  not  warrant  high  farming,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  now  carried  in  the  countries  spoken  of,  we  cer- 
tainly are  warranted  in  the  employment  of  far  more 
enlightened  and  correct  principles  of  tillage  than  are 
now  common. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  4  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural district  is  not  without  patriots  to  defend  it  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  thst  a  high  stale  of  intelligence 


and  scientific  knowledge  among  our  farmers,  would 
conduce,  more  than  any  tiling  else,  to  tbe  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  our  Republic,  and  to  the  rapid  and  full 
development  of  its  vast  agricultural  capabilities.  We 
may  truly  say,  in  this  connection,  that  "every  ac- 
cession which  Man  gains  to  his  knowledge,  is  also  an 
accession  to  bis  power ;  snd  extends  the  limits  of  his 
empire  over  the  world  which  he  inhabits." 

About  three  fourths  of  tbe  population  of  our  coon- 
try  are  engaged  in  tilling  tbe  soil.  Legislation  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  this  interest,  directly  bene- 
fits tbe  greater  portion  of  the  people  ;  and  indirectly, 
bnt  not  less  surely,  the  remainder  also.  Now  our 
legislators  and  others  have  not  been  wanting  hereto- 
fore in  eulogy  upon  the  antiquity,  dignity •  importance 
and  pleasures  of  Agriculture  ;  but  where  has  been 
that  fostering  care  which  would  seek  to  encourage 
and  promote  it?  Where  have  the  farmers  been,  who 
would  demand  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  con- 
spicuous place  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  ! 

But  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  an  improved  sen- 
timent is  becoming  prevalent.  That  "Agriculture  it 
of  primary  importance  ;"  that  our  nation  has  already 
"  advanced  in  population  and  other  circumstances  of 
maturity ,"  to  that  position  which  "  renders  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  an  object  of  public  patronage;" 
that  there  ia  no  "  object  to  which  it  can  be  dedicated 
with  greater  propriety ;" — these  truths  are  gradually 
making  their  way  into  the  minds  of  intelligent,  think- 
ing men. 

We  have,  at  length,  a  Home  Department  ;  and  the 
question  presents  itself, — Can  it,  and  will  it,  do  any 
thing  for  Agriculture?  It  can, and  we  trust  that  H 
will.  The  politicians  may  seek  to  make  it  an  instru- 
ment for  the  furtherance  of  party ;  and,  wiih  tbe  bug- 
bear ol  "  constitutional  objections,"  tbey  may  tell  us 
that  nothing  can  be  done  for  Agriculture  under  this 
Department.  But  let  the  farmers,  moving  in  a  mass, 
call  loudly  fur  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  with  proper 
and  suitable  patronage  from  the  Government.  Let  it 
be  managed  by  "  proper  characters,"  selected  with 
reference  to  ibeir  fitness  for,  and  devotion  to,  the  pro- 
motion of  Agriculture.  They  should  be  men  above 
political  contamination ;  and  having  a  love  for  Science 
for  its  own  sake  ;  and  keeping  constantly  in  view  the 
one  great  object  which  they  were  placed  there  to  pro- 
mote, they  would  not  be  induced  to  "  give  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind. " 

A  Board  of  Agriculture,  thus  "  composed  of  proper 
chatacters,  charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  in- 
formation, and  enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecu- 
niary aid,  lo  encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery 
snd  improvement,  by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and 
experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a  common  centre,  the 
results  every  where,  of  individual  skill  and  observa- 
tion, and  by  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole 
nation,"  would  soon  he  found  to  be  "  e  very  cheep  in- 
strument of  immense  national  benefits." 

1.  This  Board  might  bo  in  correspondence  with 
scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  our  couutry.  and  with 
Boards  of  Agriculture  in  foreign  countries, — thus 
drawing  to  a  common  centre,  and  from  thence  spread- 
ing broadcast  over  tbe  land,  all  new  facia  and  improve- 
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inenH  of  utility,  all  valuable  suggestions  derived  front 
the  improTcineniB  and  new  lights  of  the  various  nat- 
ural sciences  which  are  intimately  allied  with  Agri- 


2.  Pioper  premiums  might  perhaps  be  offered,  to 
stimulate  ingenuity,  in  the  invention  and  production 
of  the  most  valuable  farm  implements  and  machines; 
and  by  awarding  to  tnose  wnicn,  upon  proper  test, 
were  found  best  to  answer  a  desired  purpose,  compe- 
tition, and  an  ambition  to  excel,  would  be  exeUod  to 
the  highest  degree. 

3.  Persona  in  the  employment  of  oar  Government, 
abroad,  might  be  directed  to  collect  and  transmit  to 
the  Department,  those  new  ot  improved  seeds,  fruits, 
plants,  animals,  implements,  &c,  which  weTe  deemed 
desirable.  As  it  would  be  a  part  ol  the  business  of 
this  Board,  to  institute  extensive  inquiries  into  the 
utility  of  introducing,  for  cultivation  among  as,  the 
various  valuable  productions  of  other  countries ;  and 
aa  the  great  range  of  latitude,  of  aotl  and  climate, 
which  our  country  embraces,  undoubtedly  admits  of 
cultivating  the  prodncU  of  almost  every  oiher  coun- 
try ;  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  thai  a  proper  effort 
ie?  tbia  direction  alone,  would  be  attended  with  very 
important  results. 

4.  Premiums  might  be  offered  for  the  roost  able 
essays  and  the  moat  satisfactory  experiments  to  eluci- 
date vexed  questions  and  undeveloped  principles  in 
Agriculture, — if  deemed  proper  and  desirable. 

5.  Extensive  inquiries  might  be  instituted,  into  the 
habits  of  Insects  troublesome  to  cultivation,  and  the 
best  methods  to  exterminate  them,  or  prevent  their 
ravages.  As  the  nation  "advances  in  population, 
and  other  circumstances  of  maturity,"  it  becomes 
more  and  more  an  object,  pecuniarily,  with  our  culti- 
vators, to  raise  many  sorts  of  fruits,  and  tender  plants, 
comparatively  unimportant  at  an  earlier  period.  Now 
it  is  a  fair  estimate,  that  one-half  the  productions  of 
man,  of  this  description,  go  to  feed  the  insect  world. 
Indeed,  of  some  kinds,  in  some  seasons,  they  take 
the  whole.  Their  depredations  upon  the  various  field 
crops  are  oftentimes  extensive  also.  The  subject  of 
Entomology  is  vast  and  inexhaustible;  it  requires 
such  extensive,  and  yet  particularly  minute,  and  often 
microscopic,  investigations,  that  the  efforts  of  ordina- 
ty  associations  of  men  can  avail  but  little.  But  it  is 
believed  that  s  Nstionsl  Board  of  Agriculture  would 
have  resources,  peculiar  to  itself,  that  might  effect 
important  results.  Its  inquiries  might  be  very  exten- 
sive, drawing  in  contributions  from  individuals  and 
Societiea,  in  every  quarter,  the  sum  total  of  which 
would  be  highly  useful. 

0.  The  various  State  sod  County  8oeieties  through- 
out the  land,  might  be  in  correspondence  with  the 
Department,— thus  receiving  and  imparting  informa- 
tion upon  these  and  other  subjects. 

In  short,  in  a  hundred  ways,  such  sn  organization 
might  forward  the  great  interests  of  Agriculture.— 
Indeed,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  other  establishment 
could  parallel  thia,  ss  a  promoter  of  the  in t treats, 
not  exclusively  of  either  section,  but  of  the  whole 


may,  by 


be  called  enthusiasts.  They  ate  so ;  for  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  thing  very  properly  awa- 
kens them  to  enthusiasm.  It  is  right  that  our  own 
State  of  Vermont  should  be  a 
pioneer  in  this  business.  Oar 
tural  people  ;  and  they  are  awake  to  those  measures 
which  will  foster  and  promote  this  commanding  inter- 
est. Other  Slates  will  join  us  in  endeavoring  to  form 
an  organization  so  desirable ; — and  thus  the  great 
seotiutent  of  Washington,  that  "  the  power  of  too 
nation  alone  can  carry  out  their  high  thought,"  will 
be  realized. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  Committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  Reao- 


F.  HoLBROOK, 

H.  E.  Royce, 
J.  W.  D.  Parker 

C.  K.  Williams,  "I 


Com.  of 


Julius  Converse, 
H.  E.  Hubbell, 
E.  S.  Caaa, 
B.  B.  .Nswtoii, 


Committee  of 
^  House  of  r 
tentative*. 
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1.  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 
mont earnestly  recotomeod  the  establishment  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  Agriculture,  in  the  "  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior "  at  Washington,  whose  province  it  shall  be  to 
superintend  and  promote  the  gieat  interest  of  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  in  the  nation. 

S.  Resolved,  That  the  Governor  is  tequestcd  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution,  and  of 
the  accompanying  Report,  to  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  Slates,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  the  Governor  of  each  Slate  of  the 
Union,  and  to  each  ot  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  several  Stale  Legislatures,  may 
be  properly  invited  to  the  propositions  embraced 
therein. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
are  hereby  requested  to  use  their  influence  to  procure 
the  necessary  legislation,  by  Congress,  for  the  speedy 
embliahraeni,  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  of  a 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  as  suggested  in  the  first  fore- 
going resolution. 


HJ>  Back  numbers  of  this  volume  can  still  be  sap- 
plied.  To  teachers,  complete  sets  will  he  sent,  at  75 
cents  fur  the  three  volumes,  including  the  present. 


I 


It  has  been  observed  thst  on  the  old  continent,  birds 
pass  in  autumn  to  the  south-west,  snd  in  the  spring 
toward  the  north  east ;  the  courses  of  rivers  snd 
chains  of  mountains  have  some  considerable  influence 
on  the  direction  of  their  flight.  On  the  American 
continent,  the  points  of  direction  are  not  the  same. 
The  Greenland  birds,  it  is  ssid  by  Cspt.  Parry,  mi- 
grate to  the  south-east. 

Cvaioua  PaooucT.  lo  St.  Joseph's  County,  In- 
dians, them  were  manofaetnred  last  year  8,856 
pounds  of  oil  of  pepperroiot ;  worth  st  the  low  tale 
of  one  dollar  and  fWty  cents  per  pound,  *  13,284  ! 
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William  H.  Rots,  of  Sussex  eoonty,  Delaware, 
who  has  used  over  40,000  bushels  of  ashes  within 
the  last  five  years,  gives  some  of  the  result*  of  hie 
experiments  in  the  American  Farmer.  In  one  in* 
stance,  ashes  were  applied  to  an  exhausted  field, 
cleared  more  than  sixty  years,  and  never  msnured.— 
Squares  of  a  half  acre  each  were  marked  off  for 
each  experiment,  the  quality  being  alike.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  results,  the  ground  being  planted 


35  bushels  of  ashes  per  half  acre,  gave  20  bu.  ears. 
50  •«  SO  " 

25  »  lime  15 

60  ««    "  "  154  " 

Two  squares,  un manured  with  either,  each,  10  bush. 

The  second  year,  about  the  same  rale  of  difference 
continued.  In  this  experiment,  50  bushels  per  acre 
were  found  about  equal  to  100  bushels.  But  in  all 
other  experiments,  100  bushels  of  ashes  were  found 
better  than  50,  and  800  better  than  I'M),  although  so 
large  a  quantity  was  not  found  profitable.  But  with 
lime,  little  difference  could  be  perceived  between  50 
and  100  bushels  per  acre.  Ashes,  on  the  contrary, 
invariably  produced  a  decided  benefit,  whether  on 
poor  or  rich  land. 

His  farm,  containing  400  acres  of  arable  land,  has 
doubled  its  products  in  fire  years,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  lime  and  ashes.  But  other  manuring  was 
found  necessary. 

The  following  experiment  gave  interesting  results  : 
A  field  of  very  poor  land  was  manured,  a  part  with 
mould  from  the  woods,  100  loads  per  acre  ;  a  part 
with  ashes,  100  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  a  third  portion 
with  both.  Where  the  ashes  and  mould  were  com- 
bined, the  corn  was  more  than  twice  as  pood  as  where 
the  ashes  were  spread  alone  ;  the  ashes  alone  gave 
corn  50  per  cent,  better  than  the  undressed  parts  of 
the  field  ;  while  the  mould  alone  produced  scarcely 
any  sensible  effect.  A  dressing  of  100  loads  of 
mould  from  the  woods,  50  bushels  of  lime,  and  100 
of  ashes,  generally  increased  the  corn  crop  more 
than  20  bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat  in  the  same  ra- 
tio; and  so  permanent  are  the  effects  of  this  mixture, 
that  he  believes  its  effects  will  be  seen  for  twenty 
years. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made, 
was  chiefly  sandy  loam,  with  some  clayey  portions ; 
on  the  latter  lime  was  found  roost  beneficial.  Sim- 
ilar experiments  would  doubtless  give  different  re- 
sults in  other  places,  where  the  constituents  of  the 
soil  vary  in  character  and  quantity. 


Dr.  UnDaaimi..  Smut  is  a  contagious  disease, 
and  often  destroys  crops.  Steep  the  grain  in  brine 
that  will  bear  an  egg — brine  from  the  beef  or  pork 
barrels  will  do.  Steep  at  a  moderate  temperature  for 
four  or  five  hours — some  bleep  it  all  night.  Stir  the 
seed  thoroughly,  and  skim  off  all  the  dirt,  poor  seeds, 
foal  seeds,  fee.,  which  rise  to  the  surface.  The  teed 
will  be  well  cleaoed,  as  it  should  be. 

Drain  off  the 


barn  floor,  and  rake  m  among  them  fresh  slacked  how, 

uotil  every  grain  has  iis  lime  coat  on.  Wood  ashes 
will  do  lor  want  of  lime.  The  bulk  of  the  seed  is 
about  doubled  by  the  steeping.  Now  sow  it  on  the 
field — first  from  North  to  South,  next  from  East  to 
West,  and  it  will  then  be  nearly  even. 

Dr.  A»tj**u..  Bine  stone,  the  solpbsie  of  cop. 
por,  has  been  well  employed  in  solution  lor  sleeping 
seed  grain.  When  the  solution  bears  an  egg,  steep 
in  it  f torn  four  in  six  hours.  The  fiat  adjutage 
gained,  is  softening  the  grain.  3d.  The  grain  will 
now  be  protected  from  the  small  spores  of  fungi, 
which  do  much  injury.  3d.  It  stimulates  the  growth 
belter  than  salt,  saltpeter,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Ptxa,  oi  New  Jersey,  says  that  Campbell  of 
Scotland  sleeps  the  grain  twenty -four  hours  ia  a  so- 
lution of  sal  ammoniac.  That  the  wheat  so  steeped 
will  tiller  out  ten  ta  fifteen  steins ;  while  the  same 
wheat  unsteeped,  will  tiller  out  but  six  or  eigbt.  He 
dissolves  but  two  pounds  uf  sal  ammoniac  in  a  barrel 
of  water.— N.  Y.  Farmer's  dub. 


To  Make  a  Hone  Sore-rooted. 
A  singular  account  of  the  ancient  manner  of  break- 
ing in  horses,  and  redering  them  Bare  footed  when 


grounds,  is  related  by  Vegitius.  The  Parthian  hors- 
es were  lightei  aod  hardier  than  those  of  theCappa- 
cians  or  Medea,  and  were  the  best  war  horses.  A 

spot  of  dry,  level  ground  was  selected,  on  which  va- 
rious trough*  or  boxes,  filled  with  chalk  or  clay  were 
placed  at  U regular  distances,  and  with  much  irregu- 
larity of  surface  and  of  height.  Here  the  horses 
were  taken  for  exercise,  and  they  had  many  a  fall  as 
they  galloped  this  strangely  uneven  course  ;  but  they 
gradually  learned  to  lift  their  feet  higher  aod  to  bend 
their  knees  belter,  and  to  step  sometimes  shorter  and 
sometimes  longer,  as  the  ground  required,  uotil  tbey 
could  carry  their  riders  with  case  and  safety  over  the 
moat  irregular  places.  Then  it  was  that  the  Parthi- 
an* could  fully  put  into  practice  their  favorite  man- 
eauvre,  and  tern  upon  and  destroy  their  unsuspecting 
foes.  They  were  as  formidable  in  flight  as  in  attack, 
and  would  often  turn  on  the  back  of  the  auimal  aod 
pour  on  tbeir  pursuers  a  cloud  of  arrows,  that  at  once 
changed  the  fortune*  nf  the  day. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


Sow i no  Gkash  Skkos.  It  seems  now  to  be  very 
generally  conceded  that  the  fall  is  a  more  suitable 
lime  to  sow  grass  seed  thau  the  spring.  U  sowed 
before  a  rain  or  snow,  it  will  be  carried  into  the  in- 
teraliees  of  the  soil  by  the  action  of  the.  water,  and 
covered  sufficiently  deep  to  ensure  its  germination,  as 
soon  as  the  atmosphere  has  acquired  sufficient  warmth 
in  the  spring.  By  passing  a  light  harrow  over  the 
surface,  and  rolling  it  smooth  after  sowing  ihe  seed, 
every  grain  will  germinate,  aud  if  the  weather  be  fa- 
vorable, the  development*  of  the  plsnls  will  proceed 
with  astonishing  rapidity  nntil  arrested  by  the  frost. 
In  this  way  there  is  little  danger* of  failure.  We 
know  several  farmers  who  never  sow  their  graaa  seed 
in  the  spring,  and  have  ueur  kaoa»  them  to  fcil  «r»  a 
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pood  "  eaten,"  or  to  be  troubled  with  poor  seed. 
Try  it     Afotn*  farmer. 

- 

Grafs  Vihss.  We  bm  «  arbor  about  fifty  feet 
long,  on  which  is  trained  twelve  Isabella  a  rape  vines. 
Id  tlte  fall  of  1848  we  dug  a  trench  along  the  inside 
of  the  arbor,  the  vines  haviog  originally  been  planted 
on  the  outside,  and  io  this  trench,  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  placed  cattle  feet,  procured  from  a 
slaughterhouse  in  the  neighborhood,  covered  each 

quart  of  charcoal  dost.  This  season  the  grapes  are 
more  plenty  than  we  hare  ever  seen  them  on  any 
vine,  and  the  flavor  is  very  superior  to  aoy  of  the 


Economical  Plans. 

Poor  folks  need  them  ;  the  rich  ones  should  use 
them,  that  they  may  have  the  more  to  give  away. 

Let  me  tell  of  two  or  three.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
useful  to  some  persons. 

1  sometimes  want  to  see  an  article  published  in  a 
newspaper  months  or  years  ajro,  and  cannot  afford 
time  to  look  for  H  in  an  unarranged  pile  or  suing  of 
papers.  1  therefore  lay  by  my  papers  from  week  to 
week ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  I  lay  them  down  in 
the  fbfio  form  and  their  proper  order :  place  a  piece 
of  thick  cloth,  or  pasteboard,  or  leather,  about  an  inch 
wide,  under  them,  and  another  above  them,  near  the 
baek  side  ;  and  then,  with  an  awl  or  small  gimlet, 
make  four  or  Are  holes  through  both  pieces  and  the 
papers  between  tbem  ;  and  with  a  piece  of  pack 
thread  passed  through  the  holes,  hind  them  together. 
The  pieces  of  cloth,  or  other  fit  material,  prevent  the 
papers  being  so  easily  torn  as  they  otherwise  would 
be,  and  serve  to  make  the  book,  if  so  we  call  it,  more 
permanent.  The  volume  thus  made  can  be  conven* 
iently  laid  awsy  ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  Index,  f  can 
conveniently  refer  to  the  articles  in  it  whenever  I  have 
occasion  to.  It  lakes  but  hltfc  time  to  fix  newspapers 
thus,  and  it  saves  much,  when  (  want  to  refer  to  any* 
thing  in  tbem ;  and  it  may  be  they  will  be  valuable 
50  or  100  years  hence. 

To  keep  my  monthly  pamphlets  I  commonly  just 
lay  the  twelve  numbers  for  a  year  together  in  order, 
make  three  or  four  holes  through  them,  lie  the  parcel 
together;  and  so  have  a  bound  volume.  It  is  conven- 
ient enough  for  reference  as  often  as  I  have  need  to 
use  it  ;  and  I  save  enough,  from  the  ordinary  expense 
of  binding  two  volumes,  to  educate,  if  not  one  of  my 
own  children,  one  of  the  heathen  children  in  Ceylon 
or  Madura.  Otherwise  he  would  remain  in  his  dark 
heathen  home ;  but  1  enable  him  lo  attend  a  Christian 
school  through  the  whole  year. 

Sometimes  1  pot  a  paper  cover  over  them  before 
making  the  holes,  and  then  I  can  write  the  title  on 
the  back,  and  set  the  volumes  on  book  shelves  almost 
as  conveniently  as  if  they  were  bound,  »•  a  la  mode.** 
1  have  not  so  many  gold  lettered  backs  of  booh  to  be 
prood  of,  as  I  otherwise  might  neve  r  but  I  think  1 
have  more  food  writing  done  on  the  hearts  of  mu ./&£■' 
it*  unmortak.  >*  ,r 

Once  in  a  while  I  find  an  article  in  some  newspaper 


not  belongia*  to  the  file  I  keep,  wbioh  I  may  want  to 
to  read  again  or  quote.  When  I  do,  I  out  it  our,  and 
pet  it  in  a  scrap  book.  To  make  this  book  I  get  some 
thdn,  bat  strong  brown  paper,  which  costs  very  liule  ; 
fold  it  in  the  form  1  choose,  and  stitch  it  together 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  back.  When  I  get  arti- 
cles enough  laid  in  it,  and  find  time,  I  arrange  them 
according  to  subjects,  so  far  as  1  can  conveniently, 
and  paste  them  into  the  scrap  book.  By  means  of 
the  subjects,  or  of  an  index,  which  is  made  in  a  very 
little  time,  I  can  easily  torn  to  any  article  in  it  when- 
e'er )  please.— Puritan  Recorder. 

Cork  Foddkr  and  Pumpkins.  J.  H.  Jenne,  in 
the  Boston  Cultivator,  says  thai  iwo  cows,  in  fine  or- 
der, fed  on  corn  fodder,  and  with  each  a  large  pump* 
kin  a  day,  gave  fourteen  quaits  of  milk  per  day. 
When  the  corn  fodder  and  pumpkins  were  gone,  they 
were  fed  on  good  hay,  when  they  fell  off  to  seven 
qoarta  per  day. 

A  Small  Orchard.  The  Americao  Agriculturist 
says : — "A  getleman  within  our  knowledge  lias  a 
small  orchard  on  the  Hudson  river,  of  less  than  seven 
acres,  which  produces  from  $500  to  $750  worth  of 
apples  annually.  This  is  not  one  year  ot  plenty,  and 
another  or  two  of  famine,  but  is  a  regular,  steady  av- 
erage yield.  AH  this  is  secured  by  the  simplest  pro- 
cess, viz:  good  management." 

Improvement  of  Apples  from  the  Crab  Apple. 
ft  has  been  stated  by  some  writers,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  our  immense  variety  of  apples  alt  origin- 
ated from  the  crab  apple.  A  paragraph  in  the  last 
American  Farmer,  quoted  from  the  Alabama  Planter, 
corroborates  this  statement  as  follows  :  "  Our  fiiend, 
James  Magoffin,  Esq.,  of  St.  Sterens,  has  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  iho 
apple,  and  among  the  many  fine  sorts  he  now  culti- 
vates, has  obtained,  by  suaccssive  plantings  of  the 
seed  of  the  native  crab  apple,  one  of  the  best  fall  and 
winter  apples  in  the  Union/' 


Premium  Potatoes.  Moses  R.  Moriarty,  of 
West  Hoboken,  an  enterprising  farmer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  entered  his  field  of  potatoes  for  the  first  pre- 
mium of  the  American  Institute.  The  potatoes,  we 
learn,  are  from  seedlings  of  Mercers,  of  the  second 
year's  growth;  are  of  superior  quality,  oval  in 
shape,  white  with  a  dssh  of  red  at  the  ends  ;  esti- 
mates the  crop  at  more  than  600  bushels  to  the  acre. 
A  committee  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  visit 
his  farm  in  a  few  days. 

Bitters  for  Boos.  It  is  a  little  out  of  season 
now  to  doctor  bogs,  but  as  knowledge  of  a  practical 
nature  can  be  learned  any  time,  and  used  when 
needed,  we  may  as  well  state  now  that  Quatsia 
has  been  found  an  excellent  thing  to  destroy  the 
green  lies,  or  the  afhit,  Which  we  so  oAen  find  OS 
the  yoonq  twigs  of  fruU  trees,  and  also  on  other 

I  plants.  We  believe  the  community  are  indebted  to 
Bt.  E.  G.  Wygall,  of  Richmond,  Illinois,  for  the 

\  facts  is  relation  to  this  kind  of  remedy.   He  takes 
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one-half  a  pound  of  the  chips  of  qosseis,  such  as 
you  find  at  the  apothecaries,  and  bulls  them  in  six 
qoerts  of  water,  immerse  the  twig  which  ia  in- 
fested with  the  lice,  and  they  will  "  giro  op  the 
ghost,"  it  is  said,  in  double  quick  time.  It  does 
not  injure  the  plant  at  all,  but  it  is  death  to  the 
and  bitterly  they  me  the  day  that  they 
i  iL — Maine.  Farmer. 


the  Dm  vers  Winter  Sweet  the  best  winter  sweet  ap- 
ple yet  introduced  for  general  eultare,  and  moved  it 
be  so  recommended— adopted.    He  also  stated  that 


According  to  notice  given  by  the  State  Committee, 
a  Convention  of  Fniit-O  rowers  was  held  at  Mont- 
pelier,  October  18,  and  was  organised  by  the  election 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Whkkxer  for  President,  and  C.  W. 
Rich,  Secretaiy.  The  proceedings,  including  the 
organization  of  a  State  Horticultural  Society,  have 
been  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages.  We 
have  not  room  leA  for  the  whole. 

A  Fruit  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Goodrich  of  Burlington,  Mr.  Pinneo  of  Hano- 
Ter,  N.  H.,  Dr.  George  of  Calais,  Mr.  Curtis  of  St. 
Albans,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Tunbridge. 

The  Rules  of  the  New  York.  Society  in  regard  to 
the  naming  and  description  of  fruits,  were  adopted  as 
the  Rules  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  presented 
the  "  St.  Lawrence  "  Apple,  and  slated  that  it 
originated  in  Montreal,  and  was  probably  s  seedling 
from  the  Fsmeuse,  which  it  strongly  resembled — was 
much  larger  and  faiiei — ripened  about  two  weeks 
earlier — and  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  general 
culture,  and  on  his  motion  the  rccommcndaiiou  waa 
adopted. 

Mr.  Goodrich  also  presented  the  "  Porter  "  Apple. 
The  Preaident  stated  that  it  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts—had  proved  hardy  and  productive  in  Ver< 
mont — that  it  waa  one  of  the  most  popular  autumn 
apples  in  Boston.  Mr.  Pinneo,  of  New  Hampshire, 
sustained  the  viewa  of  the  Preaident,  and  it  was 
voted  worthy  of  genera]  culture. 

The  "  Gravenstein  "  apple  was  presented  by  the 
President,  from  the  garden  of  Prof.  Torrey  of  Bur- 
lington—also by  Mr.  Goodrich.  It  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Messrs.  Field  and  Goodrich,  and  recora- 
mended  for  trial  through  the  Stale.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Paine  of  Stowe  presented  two  seedling  ap- 
ples, which  were  referred  to  the  Fruit  Committee. 

Mr.  Baldwin  presented  five  specimens  of  apples 
from  Mr.  Coleman  of  Lunsnburgh.  Referred  to 
Fruit  Committee. 

The  President  presented  the  "  Pomme  Griae  "  ap- 
ple, a  native  of  Montreal.  He  stated  that  it  was  an 
apple  of  the  highest  flavor,  and  hardy.  Recom- 
mended for  general  cullers. 

Mr.  Goodrich  presented  the  "  Hubbardston  Non- 
such "  apple,  and  gave  a  history  of  its  origin  and 
character.  Mr.  Field  recommended  it  as  hardy  and 
of  fine  quality,  and  moved  its  recommendation  foe 
general  outturn,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Goodrich  also  presented  the  "  Dan  vers  Win- 
ter Sweet,"  a  native  of  the  Iowa  of  that  name  in 
MaAsachoaetts ;  also  the  "  Ladies'  Sweet 
of  Newhprgh,  N.  Y.   He  stated  that  he 


a  native 


he  considered  the  "  Ladies'  Sweet  "  to  be  the 
winter  apple  known,  but  thought  it  woold  not  gener- 
ally succeed  in  Vermont,  but  might  be  grown  to  all 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Slate,  and  moved  its  recom- 
mendation for  trial.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  of  the  Slate  Committee,  slated  that 
this  was  only  a  primary  meeting,  called  without  any 
concert  of  action,  and  thai  the  result  of  the  call  had 
excited  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends  ; 
that  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Convention,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  Slate  organisation.  To  of* 
feet  this,  and  to  learn  the  opinion  of  all  gentlemen 
present,  he  would  present  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  or. 
gantae  a  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  that  the 
business  committee  be  directed  to  report  a  Constitu- 
tion sod  list  of  Officers  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
thia  Convention,  this  evening.  Adopted  unani. 
moil  sly.    Adjourned,  to  meet  at  7  o'clock. 

Want  of  time  prevented  many  varieties  of  apples 
being  presented  for  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
of  their  qualities.  During  the  lime  the  committees 
were  engaged  in  making  reports,  gentlemen  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State  were  engaged  in  comparing 
apples  from  different  places,  exchanging  opinions  of 
their  culture,  dee. 

More  than  200  varieties  of  apples  were  presented, 
besides  10  or  16  varieties  of  peers,  with  some  grapes 
and  plums ;  bet  as  ao  lists  were  handed  the  Secretary 
by  the  contributors,  be  ie  unable  to  give  s  detailed 
statement  of  them. 
Among  the  principal  contributors  was  the  Preei- 
sot,  who  exhibited  s  large  collection  of  apples  sod 
pears,  from  his  own  and  from  Prof.  Torrey  s  garden, 
in  BerlmgUm. 

Mr.  Goodrich  exhibited  specimens  of  about  50  va- 
rieties of  apples  and  pears,  with  the  Blue  Imperatrioe 
PI  um.  Mr.  Smith  of  Tunbridge  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  apples.  Mr.  Miller  of  Pomfret  sent  for 
exhibition  about  90  varieties,  with  descriptions,  aU 
labelled.  Mr.  Hatch  of  StxafTord,  and  Dr.  George  of 
Calais  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  apples,  and 
there  were  numerous  small  collections  from  most 
counties  in  the  State— showing  that,  with  proper  at- 
tention, apples  may  be  grown  in  all  pans  of  Vet- 


fine  Grapes,  said  to  be  a  aeedling  from  the 
Isabella,  from  Williamslowu,  were  presented. 

The  Convention  were  highly  gratified  with  a  very 
fine  show  of  Apples  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pinneo,  Nursery- 
man of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  consisting  of  about  two 
bushels  in  quantity,  and  about  40  varieties  of  a  p. 
proved  aorta.  The  Convention,  judging  him  "  by 
bis  Fruits,"  recommend  him  to 
of  all 


fruit 


SCTKH  O'CLOCK. 


The  President  sad  Secretary  being  absent  to  at- 
eevious  engagements,  Mr.  Custis,  of  Frank- 
lin  County, 
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Ill 


the 


Th«  Committee  on 
report  to  the  Convention. 

"  From  the  short  time  allowed  for  our  examina- 
tion, and  from  the  impracticability  of  judging  any 
new  variety  of  fruit  when  unripe,  our  report  must 
necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  The  specimens  of  ap- 
ple*, generally,  were  fully  equal  to  any  exhibited  at 
Shows  of  our  sisler  States,  snd  where  all  are  good 
— and,  as  this  was  a  Convention  lor  comparison  and 
not  for  show,  any  remarks  seem  to  be  unnecessary. 

Amonir  apples  presented  was  one  incorrectly  called 
the  "  Muskmelon  Apple,"  and  was  highly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Miller  of  Pomfiet.  This  was  the 
"  Bough  "  Apple,  an  old  and  well-known  variety, 
and  the  finest  early  sweet  apple  cultivated,  and  recom- 
mended  for  geueral  cultivation. 

Two  Seedlings  from  Bane,  both  unworthy  of  eul- 
toro.  Two  Seedlings  from  Mr.  Coleman  of  Lunen- 
Irargh  ;  one  oblong  green,  sub  acid,  recommended  for 
trial  in  all  the  colder  parts  of  the  State,— the  other 
worthless.  A  Seedling  from  Mr.  Smith  of  Tun- 
bridge,  large,  oblong,  green,  with  a  slight  blush, sub- 
acid, recommended  for  trial. 

Two  Seedlings  from  Mr.  Paine  of  Stowe  ;  one  a 
beautiful,  medium  size,  round,  sweet  apple,  color  a 
bright  red — a  winter  fruit — recommended  for  general 
Culture  through  the  State  ;  the  other  a  green,  acid 
apple,  good  size,  hut  unworthy  of  culture. 

Your  Committee,  not  having  an  opportunity  or 
time  to  make  the  inquiries  and  comparisons  necessary 
.for  recommending  a  list  of  Fruits  fur  cultivation  in 
Vermont,  must  decline  doing  il  at  this  lime,  but  hope 
to  be  able  to  report  next  season." 

Mr.  Field,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported 
the  following  Constitution  for  a  State  Horticultural 
Society  : 


A  ax.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Vbimojit 
HoaricDLTuaAL  Society. 

A ar.  9.  The  Officers  shall  consist  of  a  President 
and  four  Vice  Presidents,  who  shall  be  Ex -Officio 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  aad  a 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  each  county  in  the  State 
—who  shall  bold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  be  elected. 

A  xt.  3.  Any  cilixen  of  Vermont  may  become  a 
member  of  this  Society  by  paying  one  dollar  annually 
—or  a  Life  Member  by  paying  ten  dollars  at  one 
time.  Corresponding  members  may  be  elected  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  a  vote  of  the  Society 
at  any  regular  meeting. 

Art.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  and 
publish  a  Code  of  By-Laws,  and  have  the  general 
management  of  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Art.  5.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or 
amended  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  st  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  George,  this  Constitution  wsa 
unanimously  adopted- 
Mr. 


Horti- 


foltewiuK  names  for  Officers  of  the  Vera 
cultural  Society,  and  they  were  elected  : 

President,  Chauncky  Goodrich,  Bnrlington. 

Vtce  Presidents,  1st.  E.C.Tracy,  Windsor;  2d. 
Daniel  Baldwin,  Montpelier  ;  3d.  Jasper  Curtis,  St. 
Albans;  4th.  Frederick  Holbrook,  Brattleboro. 

Secretary,  S.  B.  Colby,  Montpelier. 

Treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Scott,  Montpelier. 

Executive  Committee,  David  Read,  Winooeki ;  Al- 
bert Chapman,  Middlcbury  ;  B.  F.  Fay,  Benning- 
ton; Royal  Hatch,  Strafford;  Wm.  C.  Kittredge, 
Fairhaven. 

Corresponding  Secretaries,  C  K.  Field,  Newfane  ; 
H.  Canfield,  Arlington  ;  Geo.  B.  Green,  Windsor ; 
E.  S.  Carr,  Csstleton  ;  Solomon  Jewett,  Weybridge  ; 
P.  Pemn,  Randolph  ;  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  St.  Johns- 
bnry :  Chaa.  Bowen,  Montpelier ;  Rev.  Prof.  Tor- 
rev ,  Bnrlington  ;  Rev.  B.  B.  Newton,  St.  Albans  ; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  Craftsbury;  J.  M.  Sowles,  Al- 
burgh  ;  Wm.  Heywood,  Jr.,  Guildhall;  A.  Hue- 
toon,  Hydepark. 


The  Market*. 


At  Market— 1200  Beef  Cattle,  1650  Store« 
Sheep  and  1825  Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — Lsat  week's  prices  were 
well  sustained,  via:  extra  $fi,  first  quality  $5  25 
a  5  50  ;  second  4  75  a  $  5  ;  third,  $  4  at  4  50. 

Stores— Two  years  old  $9  a  f  15 ;  three  years  old 
$15  a  $25. 

Working  OseM-Sales  at  $60,  73,  82, 85,  90,  and 

105. 

Cow*  and  Calocs— Sales  at  $  19,  23,  25,  32,  35, 
and  37. 

SA«7>— Lots  at  $  1  42,  1  62,  1  88,  2  25  and  2  50. 
Sunne — Lots  to  peddle,  3|c  lor  Sows,  4|c  for  Bar- 
rows ;  fat  Hogs  4ic    At  retail  from  4  to  Sic. 


Wool. 


.October  11.    American  Fleece  In  good 


Prime  Saxony 
American  full  t 

do  3-4 

do  1-2 

do      1-4  i~  

Extra  Nortb'n  pulled  lamb 
Super      do      do  do 
No.  I,      do      do  do 
No.  2,      do      do  do 
-    3,      do      do  do 


Smyrnia  washed 


ios  Ayres 


42  a  45 

38  a  40 

35  a  37 
31  a  33 
28  a  30 

36  a  38 
31  a  33 
28  a  30 
21  a  23 

15  a  16 

16  a  20 
8  a  41 

7  a  9 

8  a  20 


FANELIL.   HALL  MARKET. 


WHOLES  ALB. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.  a 
Mutton,  1st  qual.    6  a 
2d      "      4  a 
Lamb.    lb.  3  a 

Veal,  lb.,  3  a 

Tig*,  roast  in  j?,  1  00  a 
Chicken*,  pair,  75  a 
Turkeys,  apiece,  1  00  a 
Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a 
Pigeon*,  doien,  1  00  a 
Pork,  per  1001  b*.  5  50  a 
Lord,bcst,pr.bbL7  00  a 
Western,  keg,  7  50  a 
Butter,  lamp,  lb.  22  a 
do.  firkin,  12  a 
Cheese,  new  milk,  6  a 
S  a 


1*1 
10 

6 
10 

9 
1  «S 
1  00 
120 
150 
125 

6  25 

7  50 
800 

25 


6 


Eggs,  dot.  00  a 

Apples,  barrel,  2  50  a 
Bean*,  bu«h.,      1  50  a 

Peej,  bushel,  0  00  a 
Potatoes,  b«rrel,2  00  a 
Unions,  bueh,  75  a 
Honey  in  comb.  10  a 
SEED— Retail. 
Clavcr.North.lh.  12|» 

White  Dutch,  20  a 
Lucerne,  or  French, 
Herdsgraas.buah.3  50  a 

Top,  bushel, 


19 
350 

1  75 

ooo 

2  50 
000 

to 


259 
33 
000 

000 


Orchsrd  Grass,  —  a  2  00* 
Fowl  Meadow,  280  a  0  00 
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Gutta  P«soha  Solutions.  Gatu  Perch*  readily 
dissolves  in  a  solution  of  chloroform  withoat  the  aid 
of  beat.  The  solution  thus  formed,  makes  &  capita) 
vanish  ;  for  if  it  is  brushed  on  apy  object,  the  chlo- 
roform evaporates  with  great  rapidity  and  leaves  a 
thin  skin  of  the  gutta  peroha,  which  thus  acts  as  a 
preservative  against  the  influence  of  water  and  sir. 
It  is  therefore  excellent  as  a  plaster  for  cuts.  This 
solution  is  excellent  to  preserve  fruit  in  a  collection 
of  natural  history.  Heretofore  wax  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  this,  for  this 
solution  prevents  the  fruit  from  drying.  This  solu- 
tion is  the  best  and  roost  delicate  varnish  for  painticgs 
and  drawings  on  paper. 

A  Constant  Sufflt  of  Eeos.  A  neighbor  of 
our  State  says  that  hog's  lard  is  the  beet  thing  he  can 
find  to  mix  with  the  dough  be  gives  to  his  bene.  He 
says  that  one  cut  of  this  fat  as  large  aa  a  walout  will 
set  a  hen  to  laying  immediately  after  she  has  been 
broken  up  from  setting,  and  that  by  feeding  them  with 
the  fat  occasionally,  his  hens  continue  to  lay  through 
the  whole  winter.— South 


Utii.it y  or  N xtti.es.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
steel  dipped  in  the  juice  of  tho  nettle  become*  flesible. 
Dr.  Thornton,  who  has  made  the  medics!  properties 
of  our  wild  plants  his  pecutisr  study,  states  that  lint 
dipped  in  nettle  juice,  and  pot  to  the  nostril  has  been 
known  to  stay  the  bleeding  of  the  nose,  when  all  oth- 
er remedies  have  failed — and  adds,  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  the  seeds  ground  into  powder,  and  taken 
daily,  will  cure  the  swelling  in  the  neck,  known  by 
the  name  of  goitre,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the 
habit.— Medical  Timet. 


Tall  Corn.  Augustus  Porter,  Esq.,  of  Lyons 
precinct,  in  this  county,  has  sent  to  our  oiEce  a 
specimen  of  com,  raised  on  his  farm,  consisting  of 
three  stalks  grown  on  one  hill.  The  stalks  are  14 
feet  in  height,  and  the  ears  10  feet  from  the  root 
of  the  stalk.  The  whole  averaged  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  sere.— Chigoga 
Democrat. 


A  Backwoods  Pot-Pic.  Put  large  portion  of 
yellow  Indian  meal,  (with  a  veiy  little  salt,)  into  a 
deep  pan,  and  poor  on  scalding  water,  (stiring  it  in 
as  you  proceed,)  till  you  hare  a  soft  dough.  Beat 
and  stir  it  long  and  hard,  adding  more  corn  meal,  till 
the  dough  becomes  stiff*.  It  will  be  improved  by 
mixing  it  in  a  little  wheat  flour.  When  it  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  knead  it  a  while  with  your  hands. 
Take  off  portions  of  tho  dough  or  paste,  aod  form 
them  lolo  Hat  square  cakes.  Take  a  large  pot,  grsase 
the  bottom  and  sides  with  a  little  good  dripping  or 
lard,  snd  line  them  with  the  cakes  of  corn  meal.— 
Have  already  some  fresh  venison  cut  into  pieces,  and 
seasoned  with  a  little  sslt  and  pepper.  Put  some  of 
it  into  the  pot,  (adding  a  very  little  water  to  assist  in 
the  gravy*)  and  cover  it  with  a  Uyer  «  oora  cakes. 


Then  moie  venison,  and  then  more  cakes,  till  the  pot 
is  two-thirds  full.  The  last  layer  moat  be  a  large, 
cake,  made  to  fit  cloaely  over  the  whole.  Fill  up 
the  pot  with  water.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  steady  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  done.  Then 
take  it  op  and  dish  it  together,  meat  aod  pasta. 

The  paste  that  is  to  line  'be  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  pot  should  be  thiner  than  that  which  is  to  be  hid 
among  the  meat. 

If  you  have  any  cold  drippings  of  roast  venison 
you  may  mix  some  of  it  with  the  corn  meal  as  short- 
ening. 

Sweet  potatoes  sliced,  aod  laid  among  the  meat, 
will  improve  this  pie.— From  Mtu  Lulu?*  11  Indian, 
Meal  Book." 

To  Extbaot  Ink  fuom  Floors.  Ink  spots  on 
floors  can  be  removed  by  scouring  tbem  with  sand 
wet  ia  oil  el  vitriol,  and  water,  mixed, 
the  ink  is 


To  rxmovf.  Paint  and  Putty  ra.au  Window 
Glass.  Put  sufficient  pearlash  into  hot  water  to 
make  it  very  strong  of  it ;  then  saturate  the  paint 
which  is  daubed  on  the  glass  with  it.  Let  it  re- 
main till  nearly  dry,  then  rub  it  off  hard  with  a 
woolen  cloth.  Pearlash  water  ia  also  good  to  re- 
move putty  before  it  ia  dried  on  the  glass.  If  it 
dries  on,  whiting  is  good  to  remove 


How  to  maxb  a  eooo  Cof  of  Tca.  We  dare  say 
nine-tenths  of  our  lady  readers  will  turn  up  their 
pretty  noses  at  the  idea  that  a  man  should  under- 
take to  leach  them  bow  to  make  a  good  cup  q( 
tea !  Nevertheless,  M.  Soyer  has  actually  under- 
taken this  venturesome  task.  He  says  that,  befors 
pouting  in  any  water,  the  teapot,  with  the  tea  in 
it,  should  be  placed  in  the  oven,  or  elsewhere,  till 
hot,  aod  the  pot  then  filled  with  boiling  water,  la 
this  way,  he  says,  a  most  delicious  cup  of  tea  will 
be  produced,  much  superior  to  that  drawn  in  the 
otdinaiy  way. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  New  School  Law. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  lay  before  our  read- 
ers the  new  Law  in  relation  to  Common  Schools. — 
Wc  are  sorry  to  part  with  the  services  of  some  of  our 
excellent  County  Superintendents ;  but  their  office 
has  been  so  poorly  paid  that  we  could  hardly  ask  them 
longer  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  they  have  done  in 
performing  its  duties.  And  thete  will  now,  also,  be 
opportunity  for  them,  at  tht>  Teachers'  Institutes  end 
as  Town  Superintendents,  to  do  no  little  good,  with- 
out so  mueh  sacrifice  of  time. 

Our  popular  State  Superintendent  again  takes  the 
office,  and  under  the  new  arrangement  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  plans  he  has  meditated,  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence new  to  Vermont  in  the  promotion  of  the 
cause.  The  services  of  such  a  man,  devoting  his 
whole  energies  to  the  business,  are  what,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  oor  school  system  has  wanted  for  the 
last  three  years. 

And  the  piovision  for  Teachers'  Institutes  is  ad- 
mirable. There  is  now  all  the  opportunity  that  could 
be  wished,  to  make  their  inflaenee  felt  in  every  dis- 
trict. We  trust  that  the  friends  of  education  will  all 
cooperate  to  give  them  their  greatest  possible  efficien- 
cy. Not  that,  of  themselves,  they  will  furnish  sech 
teachers  as  we  need. — far  from  it.  An  Institute  that 
sends  teachers  away  with  the  impression  that  their 
education  for  their  work  ie  finished,  ia  to  be  depre- 
cated. A  main  object  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  is  to 
show  teachers  huw  much  more  they  need  to  study.— 
To  impress  this  opoo  their  miods,  to  give  them  im- 
pulse and  direction  in  the  way  of  improvement,  to 
furnish  hints  and  aids  for  the  teacher  to  work  upon 
for  himself  in  regard  to  methods  of  government  and 
instruction,  is  about  all  that  can  be  expected  from  so 
Institute.  Of  course  the  great  business  of  study  is 
loft  to  be  pursued  in  private  or  at  tho  Academies. 
The  result  ought  therefore  to  be,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholars  at  the  Academies  ;  and  with  this 
end  in  view,  it  is  the  wise  part  for  the  Academies  to 
look  upon  the  Institutes  as  a  part  of  tbe  system,  and 
to  do  what  they  can  to  make  them  powerful  agencies 
for  their  legitimate  purpose. 

Am  u  the  Teacher,  so is  the  Srhool.    Such  is  the 


There  is  now  provision  made  for  such  efforts  for  the 
improvement,  of  Teachers  as  Vermont  has  not  yet 
witnessed.  The  law  takes  effect  from  the  first  of 
March  next ;  and  the  three  intervening  months  will 
enable  the  friends  ol  the  cause  to  mature  their  plans, 
iry  preparations  for  doing  the 
ell  and  thoro 


An  Act  in  amendment  of  an  Act  relating  to  < 
■pprored  November  5,  1845. 

//  is  hereby  enacltd  by  the  General  Assembly  of  th* 
State  of  Vermont  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  All  sections  and  parts  of  sections  of  "  an 
act  relating  to  common  schools,"  approved  Novem- 
ber 5,  1845,  which  relate  to  the  appointment,  duties 
and  compensation  of  county  superintendents  of  com- 
mon schools,  sre  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  The  state  superintendent  shell  be  required 
to  devote  his  time  asd  energies  to  the  great  work  of 
improving  the  common  schools  of  the  state  ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  seventh 
section  of  an  act  relating  to  common  schools,  ap- 
prove  (J  ^Jo  vpiki  be  i*  j|  1 646 «  ho  sh&lt  v  ibi  i  s  nd  1  ©ot  u  ro 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  state  ;  (shall  attend,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  tbe  teachers'  institutes,  herein- 


ered,  before  said  institutes,  a  lecture  on  some  subject 
connected  with  common  schools,  and  seek,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  awaken  a  broader  and  deeper 
interest  in  the  subject  of  popoJar  education. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  holden,  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  teachers'  institutes,  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  superintendent,  at  such  limes  end  places,  and 
under  the  care  of  such  instructors,  as  he  shall  ap- 
point, for  the  purpose  of  improving  teachers  and  fit- 
ting them  for  their  high  and  responsible  duties  ;  and 
a  sum,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  in- 
stitute so  holden,  ia  hereby  appropriated  from  I  ho 
stale  treasury,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  upon  tho 
order  of  the  state  superintendent;  but  the  number 
of  institutes  in  any  one  year  shall  not  excocd  twelve. 

Sax.  4.  The  stale  superintendent  shall  >«  entitled 
to  receive  from  tbe  treasury  of  the  state  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  annually,  payable . 
which  shall  be  in  full  for  his  services  sa  i 
ent.  All  moneys  expended  by  him  for  postages  on 
letters  conoecled  with  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
for  the  printing  of  his  annual  report,  w».«lv  shall  bo- 
ot tho  legislature,  and  bo 
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ready  for  distribution  at  the  opening  of  each  annual 
session  thereof,  and  all  moneys  paid  for  the  printing 
of  forma  and  instructions,  and  transmitting  the  same 
to  the  town  superintendents,  shall  be  allowed  him  by 
the  auditor  of  accounts,  and  paid  oat  of  the  treasury 
of  the  state. 

Sec.  5.  The  town  superintendent*  of  the  several 
towns  in  each  county  shall  constitute  a  board  to  ex- 
amine and  recommend  suitable  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools  of  their  respective  counties.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  town  superintendents  to  make  a 
detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  at  the 
annual  March  meeting  of  their  respective  towns. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  town  clerk  of  each 
town,  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  forward  to 
the  state  superintendent  of  common  schools,  by  mail 
or  otherwise,  the  abstract  of  the  returns  of  district 
clerks  which  he  is  required  to  prepare  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  six  of  an  set  relating 
to  common  schools,  approved  November  15,  1847. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  ol  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  March  next. 

Approved,  November  12th,  1849. 

For  th«  School  Journal. 

To  the  Children  who  read  the  School  Journal. 

BE  COUKTEOUS. 

Children  :— 1  want  to  say  a  few  things  to  you,  and 
1  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  1  can  speak  to  so 
msny  of  you  at  once,  so  I  write  what  I  have  to  say 
and  send  it  to  tha  School  Journal,  for  yoo  to  read. 
I  should  like  to  say  many  things  to  you  in  regard  to 
your  studies  for  1  am  anxious,  in  common  with  a  great 
many  others,  that  yon  shoold  increase  in  knowledge. 
But  I  wish  now  more  particularly  to  speak  of  your 
manners.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  on  this 
subject  by  your  parents  and  teachers,  bat  it  may  be 
yon  have  thought  after  all  it  was  not  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance.  But  it  is.  Did  you  know,  or  ever 
think,  that  it  is  a  dutt  to  be  pohte?  That  every  one 
ought  to  be  so  ?  That  the  Biblo  teacbes  us  to  be  so  1 
That  the  great  God  that  made  us,  requires  it  of  us  ? 
It  m  so.  Look  in  yoor  Testaments,  at  1  Peter,  3d 
chapter,  and  the  lad  part  of  the  8th  verse  ;  it  says — 
••Ba  Cooxtboiis."  And  that  is  tho  same  as— be 
polite. 

But  what  is  it  to  be  polite  ?  perhaps  you  ssk.  1 
will  tell  you.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  must  have  a 
fine  eoat,  or  kid  shoes,  or  a  genteel  bat.  You  may 
be  polite  without  fine  clothes;  though  I  thiok  true 
politeness  will  lead  you  to  have  some  regard  to  your 
appearance;  not  to  bo  anxious  to  have  rich  clothes, 
but  to  keep  the  clothes  you  wear,  whether  coarse  or 
fine,  clean  and  in  order.  Bat  true  politeness  has  re- 
spect, not  so  much  to  the  clothes,  ss  to  the  feelings, 
and  words,  and  actions.  A  man  in  a  coarse  frock 
msy  be  polite  ;  or  a  boy  in  sheep  Vgrey ,  and  thick 
shoes,  or  oven  barefoot,  if  bo  have  no  shoes;  ore 
girl  in  a  borowpUn  frooki  ,nd  %lwskittf9  ,be  knit  her. 

self.    But  1  don't  think  an  unkind,  crabbed  boy  or 

a  petulant,  pouting  girl,  can  very  well  be  polite.  To 


be  polite,  or  courteous,  you  must  have  pleasant,  kind 
feelings,  and  use  kind  and  pleasant  words.  Try  hard 
to  please  your  Teacher,  and  Patents,  and  Playmates, 
and  yon  will  be  almost  sate  to  be  oourteoos. 

When  1  am  passing  about  among  people,  or  riding 
in  the  stage  or  the  cars,  I  do  like  a  great  deal  belter 
to  meet  with  a  courteous  man,  than  s  sour,  harsh  and 
crabbed  one:  He  makes  people  about  him  feel  more 
comfortable  ;  he  wins  their  hearts  ;  they  like  to  be  in 
bis  company.  If  they  have  any  thing  to  ask  him, 
they  feel  sure  of  a  kind  answer.  I  would  almost  as 
soon  have  a  bear  for  a  companion,  as  an  impolite,  un- 
civil man  ;  I  would  rather  go  in  solitude  the  whole 
day. 

But  incivility  appears,  in  some  respects,  worse  in  a 
boy  than  in  a  man.  tf  it  be  desirable  that  a  grown 
up  man  be  courteous,  certainly  it  is  important  that 
children  be  so ;  for  a  crabbed  boy  will  be  likely  to 
grow  into  a  crabbed  man.  And  that  is  something 
that  nobody  loves.  It  is  a  deformity  in  nature  that  we 
look  upon  with  pain.  It  is  certainly  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  be  loved,  and  thought  well  of,  by  the  good. 
If  you  have  kind  feelings,  and  kindly  express  them, 
you  will  be  sure  of  friends. 

Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  a  great  many  things  about 
manners,  and  gave  rules  to  be  observed  in  order  to  be 
polite  ;  but  here  iaone  worth  the  whole  of  them,— 
and  you  can  easily  remember  it ;  and  if  you  follow  it, 
you  will  hatdly  fail  to  obey  the  precept— be  courte- 
ous.   It  is  this,— Ahooys  speak  plkasantlt  and 

SPXCTTULLT. 

Not  long  ago,  I  sat  at  tbs  table  with  some  vorj 
good  people  who  had  two  children,  a  little  girl  and  a 
little  boy.  The  girl  was  about  seven  or  eight  yeara 
of  age.  I  will  not  call  her  name,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  expose  her.  When  she  wished  to  be  helped  to 
any  thing,  she  said,  in  a  cross  way,  "  I  want  some  o ' 
this;"  "Give  me  that."  And  if  aaked  a  question, 
tho  answer  was  with  a  blunt  «•  Y«,"  or  "  As."— 
And  whan  her  mother  kindly  helped  her  to  something, 
Bhe  said,  "I  wont  have  that ;"  *'  You  know  I  don't 
like  it  fixed  so."  And  then  at  play  with  her  little 
brother,  she  would  say,  "  I  will,  too;"  aod  "  Yoo 
shan't;"  and  "  Youshall;"  aod  "  I  don't  like  you," 
and  audi  like  words.  Now  tell  me,  children,  waa 
that  being  courteous !  If  that  little  girl  seea  this,  and 
sees  how  those  words  look  in  print,  and  how  they 
sound  w  hen  repeated,  it  seems  to  me  the  will  never 
use  them  again.  How  can  one  love  children  who  use 
suoh  unkind  snd  disrespectful  words !  It  lakes  bat 
little  longer  to  say,  "  No,  air,"  and  "  No,  ma'am  ;" 
aod  "  I'll  thsnk  you  for  thst,"  or  "  Please  give  me 
this  ;"  and  when  any  thiog  you  wish  is  offered,  ssy, 
"1  thank  you."  And  who  will  not  think  better  of 
the  child  who  does  this?  And  then  remember  the 
Btble  says,  Be  ooukteous. 

A  learned  man  from  England  said,  "  Every  man," 
among  us  "  over  twenty-one  yeara  of  age  claims  to 
be  a  sovereign  ;  he  is  therefore  bound  to  be  a  gentle- 
man."   And  so  he  is;  bound,  not  only  by  bis  coo- 

ciety,  but  by  the  Bible,  to  be  s  gentleman.  But 
children,  every  time  you  speak  a  disrespectful,  or  un- 
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kind  word,  you  make  it  more  and  more  unlikely  that 
you  will  ever  grow  up  into  gentlemen.  Begin  now, 
and  at  home,  a»d  at  school,  with  your  parents,  and 
teachers,  and  playmates,  end  every  where  and  alwaya 
practice  upon  this  precept—"  Bs  coosTeors." 

R.  C. 


Manner  of  Excitation. 
Promptness  and  dispatch  are  characteristics  of  our 
times,  and  young  men  must  he  educated  in  reference 
to  them.  There  ia  no  place,  perhaps,  better  calcula- 
ted to  train  a  scholar  to  think  and  net  with  precision 
and  energy,  than  at  the  blackboard.  When  a  scholar 
is  called  out  from  his  class  to  solve  a  quest  ion,  lei 
him  quickly,  and  with  gentlemanly  mien  endeavoring 
to  be  self- possessed,  take  his  stand  at  the  board,  read 
his  question  distinctly,  and  with  the  same  reference 
to  rhetorical  notation  as  though  he  were  called  oat  on 
purpose  tor  the  reading  of  the  question.  Then  let 
htm  state  his  question,  giving  the  reasons  for  each 
step  as  he  proceeds;  or  let  him  state  and  solve  his 
question,  then  return  to  the  commencement,  and  illus- 
trate the  principle,  and  give  the  reason  for  each  step 
in  the  solution.  Then  let  him  pause  at  the  board  a 
moment,  for  hie  teacher  to  propose  such  questions  as 
he  may  think  proper.— Burnham's  Arithmetic. 


Thoroughness— the  Teacher's  Duty. 

What  ate  the  duties  of  the  school  teacher!  I  have 
not  time  to  enumerate  or  define  them.  1  cannot  men- 
tion even  the  names  in  the  long  catalogue  ;  bat  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  one  which  cornea  very  near  to 
embracing  them  all.  By  this  ooe  I  mean  thoroughness 
in  eveiy  thing  you  teach.  Thoroughness,  thor- 
oughness, txaA  again  I  say  thokouohness,  is  the  se- 
cret of  success.  You  beard  some  admirable  remarks 
thia  morning,  from  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
[Mr.  Sears, J  in  which  he  told  us  that  a  ehild,  in  learn- 
ing  a  singlo  lesson,  might  get  not  only  an  idea  of  the 
subject  matter  of  that  lesson,  but  an  idea  how  all  les- 
sons should  be  learned  ;  a  general  idea,  not  ooly  how 
that  subject  should  be  studied,  but  how  all  subjects 
should  be  studied.  A  ehild,  in  compassing  the  aim- 
plest  subject  may  get  an  ides  of  perfectoess,  which  is 
the  type  and  archetype  of  all  excellence,  and  this  idea 
may  modify  the  action  of  hia  mind  through  his  whole 
course  of  life.  Be  thorough,  therefore,  be  complete 
in  every  thing  you  do.  Leave  no  enemy  in  ambush 
behind  you  as  yon  march  on,  to  rise  np  in  the  rear 
and  assail  you.  Leave  no  unbroken  link  in  tbe  chain 
you  are  daily  forging.  Perfect  your  work,  so  that 
when  it  is  subjected  to  tbe  trials  and  experiences  of 
life,  it  will  not  be  found  wsnting. 

It  was  within  the  past  year  that  I  saw  an  account 
in  the  public  papers,  of  a  terrible  gale  in  one  of  the 
harbors  of  the  Chinese  seas.  It  was  ooe  of  those 
typhoons,  as  they  are  called,  which  lay  prostrate  not 
only  the  productions  of  nature,  but  the  structures  of 
men.  In  the  harbor  were  lying  st  anehor  the  vessels 
of  all  nations,  and  among  them  the  United  States 
aloop-of-war  Plymouth.  Every  vessel  broke  its  ca- 
ble,— but  one.   The  tornado  tossed  them  a  boot,  and 


dashed  them  against  each  other,  and  broke  them  like 
egg-she»ls.  But,  midst  this  terrific  scene  ol  destruc 
lino,  our  government  \<t6mA  uciu  foai  to  u»  um ... 
ings,  and  escaped  unharmed.  Who  made  tin  links 
ofthat  cable,  that  the  strength  of  the  tempest  could 
not  rend  ?  Yea  !  Who  made  the  links  of  that  coUe, 
that  the  tempest  could  not  rend  !  Who  was  the  work* 
man  that  worked  under  oath,  and  whose  work  saved 
property  and  human  lite  from  ruin  otherwise  inevita- 
ble ?  Could  that  workman  have  beheld  tbe  spectacle, 
and  heard  the  raging  of  the  elements,  and  seen  tho 
other  vessels  as  ihey  were  dashed  to  pieces  and  scat- 
tered abroad,  while  the  violence  of  tbe  tempest 
wreaked  itself  upon  his  own  work  in  vain,  would  he 
not  have  had  the  amplest  and  purest  reward  for  tho 
fidelity  of  his  labors  ? 

So,  in  the  after  periods  of  your  existence,  whether 
it  be  in  this  world,  or  in  another,  from  whioh  you 
may  be  permitted  to  look  back,  you  may  see  the  con- 
sequences of  your  instruction  upon  the  children  you 
have  trained.  In  the  crisis  of  business  life,  where 
intellectual  accuraoy  leads  to  immense  pood,  and  in- 
tellectual mistakes' to  immense  loss,  y»o  may  see  your 
pupils  distinguished  between  error  and  truth,  between 
false  reasoning  and  sound  reasoning  ;  leading  all  who 
rely  upon  them  to  correct  results,  establishing  the 
highest  reputation  for  themselves,  ss  well  as  for  yon, 
and  conferring  incalculable  good  upon  the  commu- 
nity. 

So,  if  you  have  been  wise  and  successful  in  your 
moral  training,  you  will  have  prepared  them  to  stand 
unshaken  and  nnseduced  amidst  temptations  ;  firm 
where  others  are  swept  away  ;  nnoorrupt  where  oth- 
ers are  depraved  ;  un consumed  where othera  are  blast- 
ed and  perish.  You  may  be  able  to  say,  that  by  the 
blessing  of  God  you  have  helped  to  do  thia  thing.- 
And  will  not  auch  a  day  be  a  day  of  mora  exalted  and 
sublime  joy,  than  if  you  could  hare  looked  upon  the 
atorm  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  known  that  it  was  your 
handiwork  that  saved  the  vessel  unharmed  amid  the 
wrecks  that  floated  around  it  ?  Would  not  such  S 
sight  be  a  reward  great  and  grand  enoogh  to  satisfy 
and  fill  any  heart,  mortal  or  immortal \—ilon.  Uoraca 
Mann. 

Lyme,  N.  II.,  N»v.  0tht  '49. 

In  the  School  Journal  for  October,  it  is  stated  that 
"  books  can  be  obtained  through  the  mail  at  a  trifling 
expense  for  postsge." 

It  should  have  been  "  unbound  books;"  for  a  work 
sent  for  to  Boston,  came  through  the  Post  Office  in 
ibis  place  to  day  with  the  cover  torn  off  end  "  pam- 
phlet" written  on  tbe  wrapper. 

A  Tbackkr. 


A  Smut  or  Inquiry.  Mr.  Locke  was  asked  how 
he  had  contrived  to  accumulste  a  mine  of  knowledge 
ao  rich,  yet  so  extensive  and  deep,  lie  replied,  tbtt 
he  attributed  what  little  he  knew,  to  not  having  been 
ashamed  to  ask  for  information  ;  and  to  tho  rule  bo 
had  laid  down,  of  conversing  with  all  descriptions  of 
men,  on  those  topics  chiefly  that  formed  '  heir  own  pe- 
I  eoliar  professions  or  pursuits. 
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For  tbe  School  Jooniil. 

Teachers'  Association. 

The  second  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  Teachers 
Association  for  the  Southern  District  of  Windsor 
County,  was  holden  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
in  Cheater  South  Village,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  20th, 
A.  D.  1849. 

The  meeting  was  quite  well  attended,  and  those 
present  evinced  a  deep  feeling  in  the  educational  in- 
terests of  our  State  and  coon  try,  and  especially  in 
the  qualifications  of  Teachers. 

After  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting  wete 
read,  the  Association  voted  so  to  amend  their  consti- 
tution that  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  holden  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  May,  and  the  semi-annual  on 
the  third  Saturday  in  October. 

Invited  all  present  to  partake  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  for  discus- 
sion ;  vb.  :— 

Resolved,  That  corporal  punishment  as  a  means 
tor  securing  obedience  and  good  order  in  common 
schools  should  not  be  abolished. 

Disodseed  by  P.  Sheldon,  A.  M  .,  Rev.  Mr.  Stone, 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  end  C.  B. 
Smith,  A.  M.,  in  a  manner  which  most  clearly  prov- 
ed that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  government  in  our 
common  schools ;  and  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  good  old  puritanic  principles,  was  strongly  urg- 


Voted  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  tbe  table  until  af- 
ternoon. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  one  o'clock. 

A  PTERNOON. 

The  discussion  of  the  forenoon  was  resumed  with 
much  interest,  by  A.  D.  Hagar,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor,  C.  B.  Smith,  A.  M.,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stone. 

Adopted  the  resolution  unanimously. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dudley,  County  Superintendent,  deliv- 
ered a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  address  upon  the 
importance  of  common  schools,  dearly  showing  the 
necessity  of  Immediate  and  efficient  action  by  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  and  the  many  and  valu- 
able advantages  to  be  derived  from  properly  organ- 
ized "  Teachers'  Institutes,"  and  Normal  Schools. 

The  Association  voted  thanks  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley 
for  1 1 is  very  instructive  and  eloquent  address. 

The  Common  School  Writing  Book,  a  progressive 
series,  in  five  numbers,  by  O.  O.  Badlam,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  association,  with  a  desire  thai  it  might 
bo  examined  by  teachers. 

Tbe  following  resolution,  vis.  That  by  the  for- 
nation  of  Teachers'  Associations  in  each  town  much 
may  be  done  tor  the  cause  of  education  in  awakening 
aa  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  increased  ex- 
ertions on  tbe  part  of  teach  era ;  after  discussion  by 
aktv.  Mr.  Taylor  and  S.  H.  Leonard,  Esq.,  was 
adopted. 

i  ne  loiitming  resolution,  presentee  oy  wir.  iviav- 
nard  of  IakIIow,  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : 

That  our  thanks  are  due  to  tbe  citizen* 


Chester  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Voted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Aanac 


eent  to  one  or  more  papers  published  in  the  rick 
for  publication. 

Adjourned.  C.  B.  Smith,  President. 

8.  H.  Leonard,  Secretary. 


Prom  the  Report  of  the  1 

Incidents  of  School  Government 

Proofs  of  the  suecest  of  the  System,  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, of  governing  by  Love,  and  not  by  Fear,  and  that 
consistently  with  the  most  perfect  order  and  diaciplins. 

1.  The  master  one  day  intimated  that  he  wanted  a 
number  of  articles,  of  a  kind  which  he  enumerated, 
to  illustrate  tbe  lessons.  He  was  next  day  inundated 
with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  every  child  bringing 
with  him  something— learner,  feathers,  cloths,  silk, 
stones,  wood,  glass,  etc.,  etc. 

S.  Accidentally  saying  that  he  would  come  and  vie* 
it  his  pupils  at  their  own  homes,  and  if  he  did,  how 
they  would  eotettain  him,  tbe  question  was  answered 
by  a  borst  of  hospitality,  and  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  articles  of  cheer  enumerated  were  too  much  for 
bis  gravity.  He  observed,  however,  that  whisky 
not  among  the  temptations  offered  him,  in  the 
petition  (or  the  preference  of  his  company. 

3.  A  parent  came  one  day  to  the  school,  expressly 
to  be  satisfied  on  the  puxale,  as  he  said  it  was  to  him, 
how  a  schoolmaster  could  render  himself  the  object  of 
love!  His  own  waa  always  the  object  of  terror  ;  and, 
instead  of  running  to  him  when  he  appeared,  be  and 
his  schoolmates  went  off  in  tbe  opposite  direction 
with  the  greatest  alertness.  His  boy,  he  said,  runs 
to  the  master  whenever  he  sees  him,  and  is  proud  to 
come  home  and  tell  that  he  has  shaken  hands  with 
Mr.  Wright,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  Mrs.  Wright, 
and  Maggy  (the  latter  a  worthy  of  three  years  old, 
the  master's  child,  who  sets  an  example  to  tbe  whole 
school),  he  never  ceases  to  speak. 

Mr.  Wright  requested  tbe  inquirer  to  remain,  and 
see  the  fun  that  never  fisgs,  while  he  saw  discipline 
and  obedience  at  the  same  time.  The  children  went 
to  the  playground,  and  to  the  amazement  of  tbe  visit* 
or,  tbe  teacher  ran  out,  crying,  «*  Hare  and  hounds ! 
hare  and  hounda!  "  taking  tbe  first  character  on  him- 
self. He  was  instantly  pursued  full  cry  by  tbe  whole 
pack  round  and  round  the  playground  ;  at  last  he  was 
taken,  and  worried  by  an  immense  act  of  cooperation. 
In  his  extremity  be  rung  his  handbell  for  school ;  in* 
stantly  tbe  bounds  quilled  tbeir  prey,  rushed  into 
school,  the  door  being  scarcely  wide  enough  lor  thsra, 
and  were  within  a  minute  as  still  as  a  rank  of  sol- 
diers, seated  in  their  gallery,  and  busy  with  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  The  visitor  went  away  with  a 
shrug,  muttering,  "  Na.  the  like  o' that  I  ne'er  saw  !" 

Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  in  prevent- 
ing tbe  oumerous  fears,  follies,  eovyings,  discontents, 
and  prejudices,  which  render  the  lower  classes  so  in- 
tractable. The  superstitious  fear  of  ghosts,  witches, 
etc.,  is  practically  removed.  A  person  informed  Mr. 
Wright,  that  aa  he  was  crossing  a  cburobyatd,  not 
withont  the  habitual  dread  which  fiom  bis  youth  he 
oould  not  separate  from  tbe  place,  be  met  a  little  girl 
Of  five  years  old  marching  through  all 
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asked  her,  W«  .be  not  afraid !  "  «  Not  a  bit; 
we  lean  at  the  Infant  School  that  ghosts  and  all  that 
is  nonsense."  All  dirty,  gross,  destructive,  selfish, 
and  insolent  habits  are  proscribed,  and  carefully  pre- 
sented; and,  above  all,  wkiikty  is  held  up  as  the 
greatest  of  ourses  to  society,  and  many  a  lesson  » 
taoght  of  its  effects  on  both  mind  and  body  The 
children  heard  with  much  indignation,  of  a  crowd  in 
the  street  insulting  a  poor  Turk,  of  some  hoys  who 
teased  a  poor  idiot,  of  the  mob  breaking  windows  on 
occasion  of  the  illumination,  and  of  the  people  mal- 
treating the  doctors  for  their  kindness  in  trying  to 
eure  the  cholera. 

N.  B.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples  of  the 
eflect  of  intellectual  practice,  as  there  is  leas  novelty 
to  children  being  traioed  to  sentences  and  sagacity  ; 
and  much  of  this  is  capable  of  exhibition  to  the  pub^ 
lie,  which  is  not  possible  oo  set  occasions,  with  proofs 
of  morsJ  advancement.  The  result,  in  this  depart 
meat,  it  mar,  however,  be  mentioned,  are  mo 
factory. 
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Mothers  should  regulate  the  time  of  their  children, 
so  that  one  thing  may  not  interfere  with  another. 
Every  thing  should  have  a  time,  and  every  thing 
should  be  attended  to  in  it.  time.   Children  must 
play  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  should  be  taught 
that  play  is  not  the  principal  thing.    They  should 
have  set  times  for  play,  as  well  as  for  other  things. 
If  this  wee  strictly  adhered  to  for  a  time,  children 
woold  become  habituated  to  it.    But  when  such  reg- 
ulations are  made  to-day,  and  overlooked  to-morrow, 
children  learn  to  disregard  them,  snd  bad  instead  of 
good  results  are  produced.    Every  law  has  a  penalty 
connected  with  it,  and  there  is  nothing  better  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  law  and  the  legislator  into  coo- 
tempt,  than  to  omit  the  ioflietion  of  its  penalty  upon 
the  transgressor.   Let  those  mother,  who  are  always 
makiug  law.  with  severe  penalties  attached  thereto 
remember  this.  ' 

Mothers  should  early  commence  to  teach  their 
children  industry.  There  are  many  little  things 
which  they  could  do  which  would  awaken  a  dieposi- 
uon  to  be  useful.  Children  sre  naturally  industrious. 
Put  them  in  a  room,  says  a  late  writer,  and  they  will 
*oou  produce  confusion  among  the  furniture.  In  this 
»»J  the  natural  disposition  is  exhibited.  This  dis- 
position needs  training,  so  that  it  may  be  exercised  to 
some  good  purpose.  We  all  know  that  children 
must  be  engaged  in  some  way,  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  mothers  to  employ  them  in  something  useful. 
Jo  the  nursery,  they  may  be  taught  to  go  on  errand, 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another.  Tbi.  kind  of 
exercise  paves  the  way  for  more  extended  service. 
U  is  amusing  to  ace  the  importance  which  little  ones 
•ttach  to  a  trifling  job  of  this  kind.  They  attach  as 
much  consequence  to  a  little  errand  to  the  store  as 
•  western  merchant  does  to  his  trip  to  New  Yoik— 
Such  attention  learn,  children  to  be  uwful,  „d  by 
degrees  they  acquire  that  knowledge  of  business 
•bleb  their  station  in  life. requires, 

Mothers  should  be  carefal  to  teach  their  children 


benevolence.  Much  is  done  in  the  nursery  towards 
forming  »  child*,  disptmition.  A  scolding  mother 
will,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  scolding,  brawling 
children  ;  while  a  quiet,  meek,  bnt  firm  mother  will 
be  blessed  with  an  orderly,  peaceable  and  benevolent 
family.  There  i.  nothing  more  admirable  than  a 
lamily  knit  together  by  the  tender  thread,  of  love. 
And  there  ie  nothing  mora  disgusting  than  a  snarling 
quarreling  household.  By  every  desire  for  your  own 
respectability  and  that  of  your  family,  let  me  eay  to 
you,  Mother.,  be  gentle  with  your  children,  and  by 
your  example  teach  them  to  be  gentle  with  each  oth- 
er  and  with  their  play  mates. 

These  things  may  appear  uifling  in  the  estimation 
of  some ;  but  let  all  remember  that  this  world  is 
made  up  of  trifles,  and  mother,  should  not  disregard 
the  things  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  because 
•bey  appear  trifling.    A  drop  of  water  is  trifling ; 
but  the  oceans  are  made  of  such  trifles.    A  grain  of 
sand  i.  insignificant;  but  this  earth  is  composed  of 
auch  grains.   The  mind  must  be  brought  out  by  de- 
grees.   A  child  must  be  taught  first  principles.  A 
moral  and  literary  education  has  a  beginning.  There 
is  an  ocean,  m  a  literary  and  moral  sense,  composed 
of  drops.    This  ocean  cannot  be  swallowed  at  once 
but  by  drops  it  may  be  consumed.    We  are  shut  up 
to  trifles  at  the  commencement  of  an  education.— 
lurst,  we  lay  the  foundation,  then  we  build  the  so 
perstructure  ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  despise  the  founda- 
t.on,  while  we  admire  the  superstructure  whose  per- 
manence  depends  upon  it.    The  mother  who  will 
neglect  her  child's  education  because  .he  stoops  to 
trifles  in  leading  out  its  mind,  will  have  a  sorry  ac- 
count to  give  of  her  stewardship.-  TeocW  Ma£a- 


The  Shwubrd  Botanist.   At  Esux  Bonnes,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  resided  a  shepherd,  named  Sacaxe  be 
spent  bis  youthful  summer  dsys  in  tending  bis 
among  the  mountains,  where  he  p 
help  of  books,  his  botanical  studic 

When  he  heard,  from  a  preacher  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,  that  there  were  book,  written  on  the  study  of 
plant.,  he  could  not  rest  until  he  became  possessed  of 
a  volume  of  Linncu. ;  but  the  book  was  in  Latin ! 

Thi.  did  not  discourage  him  ;  but  with  an  old 
grammar  and  a  dictionary  which  he  borrowed,  heap 
plied  himself  to  the  book  until  he  could  read  easily 
not  only  Linn»us  but  also  the  Roman  classic.,  and 
even  spoke  the  language  with  tolerable  fluency  and 
correctness.    He  has  formed  a  collection  of  some  two 
thousand  Pyrenean  plant.,  sod  is  honored  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  Jussieu ;  yet  with  all  hi.  .tudiea,  he 
continues  faithful  to  his  lowly  vocation  in  hi.  native 
place,  where  he  is  esteemed  is  the  beet  of  shepherds 
-The  British  Friend.  j. 


lMMCfUJTY  OF  TUB  EsRTO.     About  t WO  thirds  of 

the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water,  constituting 
the  sea,  the  average  depth  of  which  is  estimated  at 
about  two  miles.  This,  referred  to  our  usual  stand- 
ards of  comparison,  impresses  us  st  once  with  sn  idea 
of  the  great  smoont  invest  log  the  globe  ; 
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ingly,  imaginative  writers  continually  refer  to  the 
ocean  as  an  image  nf  immensity.  Bat,  referred  to 
the  mate  ef  the  earth,  which  is  its  own  proper  stand* 
ltd  of  comparison,  it  presents  a  very  different  aspect. 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  nearly  four  thousand  miles.  The  depth  of 
the  ocean  does  noi,  therefore,  exceed  one  thousandth 
part  of  this  extent,  and  astronomers  have  justly  stated, 
that  were  we  to  pi  see  a  representation  of  the  ocean 
on  sn  ordinary  artificial  globe,  it  would  scarcely  ex- 
ceed in  thickness  the  film  of  varnish  already  placed 
there  by  the  manufacturer. 


has  the  School  Law 

There  are  some  who  are  continually  asking  whst 
good  the  School  Law  has  done  ?  There  sre  ma/iy 
ways  in  which  the  good  effects  of  the  School  Liw 
are  manifested. 

1.  The  School  Law  has  been  instrumental  in  awak- 
ening a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. In  my  visits  to  the  various  towns  in  the  Coun- 
ty, t  have  been  struck  with  the  icadiness  of  all  class- 
es nf  people  to  converse  upon  the  topic  of  education 
and  common  schools.  There  were  individuals  who 
took  as  muoh  interest  in  schools  as  any  do  now,  but 
the  interest  was  not  so  general. 

9.  Another  result  of  the  School  Law  is  seen  in 
the  better  qualifications  of  teachers.  Since  more  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, teschers  have  been  more  ambitious  to  qualify 
themselves  for  teaching.  Jo  the  examinations  of 
teachers,  1  have  noticed  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
candidates  to  appear  well,  and  they  have  therefore 
given  extra  attentions  to  the  common  branches,  which 
were  formerly  neglected.  Those  who  look  forward 
to  the  office  of  teacher  will  be  far  more  willing  to 
learn  to  spell,  read,  and  write,  now  these  branches  are 
considered  so  important.  In  examining  teachers,  in 
Wilmington,  a  few  daya  since,  there  was  quite  a  class 
of  young  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  one 
of  them  remarked  that  he  did  not  expect  to  teach,  but 
he  wished  to  be  examined,  to  see  bis  deficiencies,  so 
he  might  prepare  himself  for  a  teacher.  This  young 
man,  with  bis  compeers,  appeared  remarkably  well; 
and  there  is  no  danger  that  those  who  manifest  such 
a  spirit,  will  not  be  well  qualified  to  teach.  When  1 
saw  such  a  large  and  promising  company  of  young 
teachers  coming  forward  in  Wilmington,  "  here," 
thought  I, "  you  may  see  the  first  fruits  of  school  re- 
form." So  soon,  indeed,  are  the  people  in  Wilming- 
ton reaping  the  rewards  of  their  efforts  to  improve 
their  schools  and  educate  their  children. 

3.  Another  result  of  the  School  Law  is  seen  in  the 
increasing  attention  given  to  the  eommon  branches  in 
our  Academies.  Few  years  ago,  little  or  no  lime 
was  devoted  to  reading  or  spelling  in  Academies  or 
select  schools.  The  classes  in  reading  were  small 
and  doll.  Teachers  could  not  persosde  pupils  to  at- 
lend  to  these  branches  How  is  it  DOW?  Why,  in 
every  Academy  hi  the  County,  reading  fa  a  prominent 
alody.  The  classes  in  reading  are  Urge  and  interest- 
ing, and  give  specimens  of  reading  very  different  from 
the  mumbling  of  former  pnpils.  You 


tieal  as  to  the  benefits  of  our  school  law,  go  into  oar 
Academics  and  hear  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  pu- 
pils. We  may  hope  now,  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mon Bchnols  will  not  be  put  off  for  the  Academy,  and 
that  children  will  learn  to  read  and  spell  in  the  district 
school,  as  they  should.  The  Principal  of  one  of  our 
Academies  told  me  that  quite  a  number  of  his  pupils 
met  one  evening  in  a  week  to  improve  in  spelling. — 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  an  exercise  as  this  in  oar 
Academies  before  the  school  law  1 

4.  One  good  effect  of  our  school  system  is,  that 
improvements  in  teaching  and  in  schools  are  communi- 
cated from  one  town  to  another,  and  from  one  district 
to  another.  By  means  of  County  and  Town  Super- 
intendents, of  Teachers  Conventions  and  Associa- 
tions, and  the  intercourse  of  Teachers  with  each  oth- 
er at  Institutes  and  Examinations,  the  towns  became 
acquainted  with  each  other  Good  schools  ate  known ; 
good  teachers  are  known.  Even  the  towns  that  op- 
pose the  School  Law  will  catch  the  spirit  of  improve* 
ment.  Some  light  will  break  in  upon  their  darkness, 
and  they  will  by  and  by  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  conclude  to  wake  up,  and  go  to  work  in 
good  earnest  to  improve  their  schools. 

1  will  not  here  allude  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
school  supervision  upon  parents  and  teachers,  and  up- 
on the  scholars,  in  awakening  interest,  seeming  fidel- 
ity, and  stimulating  to  improvement.  I  have  only 
alluded  to  those  advantages  of  the  School  Law  which 
are  generally  overlooked,  but  which  I  think  intelligent 
men  will  acknowledge  result  from  the  operation  of 


We  ask  reasonable  men  to  examine  this  subject  be- 
fore they  attempt  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  School 
Law.  Have  not  other  States  adopted  some  school 
system,  and  found  it  beneficial ?  Shall  we  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  great  reform  of  Common  Schools,  which 
ia  now  going  forward  !  We  may  just  as  well  expect 
to  keep  up  with  other  States  in  wealth  without  adopt- 
ing improvementa  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
railroads,  as  to  keep  up  with  them  in  education  with- 
oot  any  school  system.  If  experiment  has  proved 
railroads  to  be  beneficial,  so  has  experiment  proved  a 
school  system  to  be  beneficial.  And  one  great  reason 
why  our  system  has  not  been  more  beneficial,  is,  that 
it  haa  been  opposed.  The  law,  in  many  towns,  haa 
not  had  a/eir  trial,  or  any  trial  at  ail,  because  public 
sentiment  has  been  against  it.  If  you  would  see  the 
good  effects  of  the  Law,  go  to  those  towns  wheTe  the 
law  haa  been  observed,  not  where  it  has  been  tram- 
pled under  foot. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  nur  Law 
has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  and  we  caooot 
expect  great  results  so  soon.  The  evidences  of  im- 
provement appear  already,  but  they  will  he  more  ap- 
parent in  future  years.  He  who  commences  improv- 
ing his  farm  cannot  expect  to  see  all  the  results  of  his 
improvements  the  first  year  or  the  fifth  year.  Those 
persons  who  object  to  oor  School  Law  because  it  has 
accomplished  so  little,  should  consider  how  little  we 
have  yet  done  to  improve  our  schools,  and  how  much 
that  little  has  accomplished  ;  and  also  that  we  eanirot 
yet  sec  att  the  good  that  haa  been  accomplished .  It 
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is  characteristic  of  shiftless,  inefficient,  abort-sighted 
people,  to  look  for  results  too  soon,  as  well  in  educa- 
tion as  is  agriculture,  and  then  to  become  discourag- 
ed, after  they  have  done  a  hale,  and  ait  down  and  do 
nothing.  We  frequently  meet  with  fanners  who  no* 
dertake  to  improve  tbeir  farms,  but  their  crops  th9 
first  ycsr  are  not  so  Urge  as  they  anticipated,— the 
season  is  bad  or  they  make  some  blunder,  and  find  it 
requires  some  more  labor  and  expense  than  they  an* 
ticipated,  and  then  they  call  all  their  improvements 
humbugs,  and  go  back  to  the  old  method.  It  is  as 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  reoovate  our  schools,  ss  to 
renovate  old  worn-out  farms,  in  a  few  years.  Our 
School  Law  has,  we  think,  accomplished  .enough  al- 
ready to  encourage  ua  to  proceed  in  (lie  work  oi  te- 

James  Tufts. 


Habit  of  Reading-. 

Among  the  most  useful  habits  that  can  be  possessed 
by  an  individual,  is  the  habit  of  reading.  It  is  this 
which  tends  in  a  very  great  degree  to  mould  and  mod* 
ify  the  character  of  every  person.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  impoitance  that  tho  inculcalino  of  this 
habit  should  be  made  a  part  of  every  child's  education. 
For  this,  in  our  own  State,  ample  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  numerous  libraries  which  are  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  district  schools  in  the  State.  These 
libraries  are  well  selected,  and  the  good  tbey  accom- 
plish, in  infusing  into  the  miods  of  our  youth  a  love 
of  useful  information,  and  a  strong  desire  to  seek  af- 
ter it,  is  not  to  bo  estimated.  For  it  is  this  love  of 
knowledge  and  truth  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
n  habit  of  reading.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  term  a 
passion  for  exciting  works  of  notion,  which  operate 
rather  to  the  injury  than  the  good  of  the  mind,  but 
the  habit  of  employing  the  thinking  powers  upon  aub- 
jecta  of  real  and  practical  utility.  The  mere  glancing 
over  a  work,  so  as  to  obtain  some  indistinct  and  in- 
definite idea  of  its  contents,  without  the  acquisition  of 
a  single  new  fact  or  idea,  can  be  of  no  importance.-— 
Thia,  indeed,  is  not  reading.  The  few  slight  impres- 
sions that  are  made  on  the  understanding  by  thia 
means,  are  transient,  and  pass  rapidly  away,  as  the 
image  in  s  mirror  departs  with  the  object  from  which 
it  is  reflected. 

The  object  of  reading  is  too  often  lost  eight  of.  It 
n  not  to  "  kill  lime,"  nor  to  occasion  an  intoxicating 
excitement,  by  which  the  mind  is  earned  away  by  the 
most  preposterous  notions.  Its  true  purpose  is  to 
supply  the  mind  with  nourishment,  and  to  exercise  its 
reasoning  faculties.  And  therefore  the  more  labor 
and  exertion  that  may  be  employed  in  it,  the  greater 
is  the  benefit  derived.  A  few  hooka  well  read  and 
digested,  give  more  benefit  than  whole  libraries,  read 
cursorily  and  indiscriminately.  Grimke,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  orator,  attributes  his  diatinclioo  to  the  in* 
rluence  of  a  thorough  perusal  of  a  single  book,  But- 
ler'a  Analogy  ;  while  thousands  vainly  lament  over  a 
mental  dissipation,  brought  on  by  the  indisciiminale 
perusal  of  the  trashy  literature  of  the  present  day. 
Our  book  publishers,  it  seems  to  us,  undergo  a  great 
i    responsibility  in  placing  before  inn  public,  in  a  cheap 


now  teema.  Such  worka  are  mighty  agents  in  the 
demoralisation  of  society,  and  ought  to  be  classed, 
with  respect  to  the  evil  which  they  produce,  in  the 
same  category  with  the  tools  of  King  Alcohol. — Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

To  Parents.  You  can  see  that  your  children  at- 
tend school,  punctually  in  the  morning,  and  regularly 
ecery  day.  The  tardiness  and  irregularity  of  schol- 
ars is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  district  schools. 
Parents  can  correct  this  evil,  if  they  will.  In  Putney 
the  average  attendance  last  yeat  was  much  greater 
than  the  year  before— the  average  attendance  in  one 
school  of  50  scholars  being  60  days'  school.  In  most 
schools  in  the  county,  the  average  attendance  is  not 
over  40  or  45  days — more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
schooling  being  absolutely  lost,  needlessly  lost,  while 
the  value  of  the  remaining  three-fourth  is  greatly  di- 
minished. If  yoor  children  are  tardy,  or  occasionally 
absent  from  school,  they  will  not  be  interested  in  the 
school,  or  make  progress  in  tbeir  stndies.  A  few 
days  absence  frequently  destroys  the  vslne  of  mora 
than  half  the  winter's  school.  If  yoor  breakfast  is 
half  an  hour  too  late,  it  may  be  the  means  of  prevent* 
ing  your  children  from  being  interested  in  their  stud- 
ies for  that  day,  and  so  through  the  winter.  Witt 
you  not,  then,  as  parents,  are  to  it  that  your  children 
attend  the  school  punctually  in  the  morning,  and  regit* 
larly  every  day  t— Rev.  J.  Tufts. 


Tna  Wow  or  Parknts.  The  father  and 
of  an  unnoticed  family,  who  in  their  seclusion  awaken 
the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea  and  love  of  good- 
ness, who  awaken  in  him  the  strength  of  will  to  repel 
temptstion,  snd  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit 
by  ike  conflicts  of  life,  surpass  in  influence  a 
leon,  breaking  the  world  to  hie  sway. 


Sslf-tavoht  Man.  There  are  in 
says  the  Independent,  two  self  taught  men,  who  have 
made  themselves  most  thoroughly  masters  of  the  sci- 
ence of  optics,  and  ha»e  constructed  opiioal  instru- 
ments of  the  liighret  pertection  ;  and  besides  have  be- 
come quite  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  nature  which 
those  instruments  disclose.  Allan  Clarke,  of . 
a  miniature  painter,  residing  in  Cambridge,  has  < 
structcd  several  telescopes  which  are  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  Europcana.    He  grinds 

did  reflector ;  and  be  ia  as  familiar  with  the  telescop- 
ic objects  in  the  heavens  as  with  the  canvass  on  which 
he  earns  hie  daily  bread.  J .  B.  Allen,  of  Springfield , 
a  mechanic,  also  constructs  excellent  reflecting  teles- 
copes ;  and  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Sci- 
entific Association,  ai  Cambridge,  be  exhibited  a  mi- 

 (  .  •  m.L»  which  caJlad 
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highest  admiration  ;  and  he  was  at  once 

of  the  body. 


his  said  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  steal 
rnm  by  inserting  the  long  neck  of  a  bottle,  full  of 
water,  through  an  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  cask, 
the  water  runs  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  cask, 

rVhat  is  the  causa? 
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Trareb  of  Sound. 

Having  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  children  en- 
gaged in  country  occupations.!  have  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  aoond,  from  things  coming  under 
their  observation,  in  a  way  something  like  the  follow, 
ing: 

Did  you  ever  observe  a  woodman  cutting  down  a 
tree  at  a  distance  ?  Yon  could  see  the  hatchet  fall, 
and  sometime  after  that  the  sound  of  the  blow  came 
to  your  ear.    Do  you  know  the  reason ! 

Teacher  :  Light  travels  so  fart  that  the  lime  it 
takes  to  come  from  the  hatchet  to  you  is  so  small  that 
it  cannot  be  reckoned  ;  so  that  when  you  see  the 
haicbet  fall,  that  is  the  instant  ibe  blow  is  given  ;  but 
sound  coming  at  a  very  slow  pace  (only  1149  feet  in 
a  second,)  takes  as  many  seconds  10  gel  '.o  yout  ears 
as  when  multiplied  by  1149  would  give  the  number 
of  feet  between  you  and  the  man  cutting  down  the  tree. 

For  instance,  if  it  were  2  seconds,  his  distance 
would  be  1149  ft.  X  9,  if  3  seconds,  1149  X  3,  and 
to  on. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  firing  a  gun  at  a  disianco, 
and,  after  seeing  the  flash,  have  you  wondered  why 
you  did  not  hear  the  sound,  or  that  yon  were  kept 
considering  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  sound 
came  ;  do  you  know  the  reason— can  you  explain  it! 
Because  (as  before)  sound  lags  behind,  and  the  flash 
takes  up  no  time  in  coming  to  the  eye. 

Suppose  it  were  5  seconds  before  yoa  heard  the 
sound  after  seeing  the  flash,  bow  far  would  you  he 
off!— 5  X  1149  ;  6  seconds  how  far!—  6  X  1149, 
and  so  on. 

Sop  posing  then,  that  a  man  were  standing  where 
you  could  see  him  a  mile  off,  and  you  saw  the  flash 
of  hi*  gun,  how  long  would  it  be  before  you  beard 
the  sound!  Answer— A  mile  reduced  to  feet,  and 
divided  by  1149  would  give  the  number  of  seconds 
before  I  could  hear  the  sound. 

This  is  the  way  by  which  we  may  determine  bow 
hi  from  us  lightning  strikes.  We  see  the  flash  and 
if  the  crash  of  thunder  is  instantaneous,  we  know  it  ia 
Tory  near,  but  if  some  seconds  elapse  after  the  light 
and  before  the  sound,  each  of  these  seconds  count 
for  1149  feet  of  distance  between  where  we  stand  and 
the  tree,  or  rock,  or  barn  that  is  atraek. 

Tescher :  How  do  you  think  the  sonnd  gets  to 
four  ear!   The  air  in  the  gunpowder  suddenly  ex- 

the  hatchet  causes  a  vibration  or  tremulous  motion 
in  the  wood,  which  seta  the  air  in  motion  all  round 
about  ;  and  this  makes  a  sort  of  circular  wave,  begin- 
ning  from  a  point  which  gradually  enlarges,  one  cir- 
cle of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  striking  against  an- 
other until  it  reaches  the  ear,  unless  it  meets  with 

a  stone  into  a  smooth  pond,  a  wave  beginning  from 
the  stone  spreads  in  every  direction  until  it 
the  bank.    The  air  ia  aa  necessary  to 
sound  up  to  your  ear,  aa  the  water  is  to 
wave  oorne  up  to  vh 


In  digging  at  the* 
the  value  of 


working  by  the  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel 
by  ibe  amount  of  gold  found. 

So  in  estimating  the  amount  of  a  pupil's  knowledge, 
you  would  not  inquire,  how  far  be  has  gone,  what  be 
has  gone  over ;  but  how  much  has  he  really  got. 


Three  Thursdays  i; 
paper  Bays,  let  a  vessel  sail  east  round  the  world,  and 
arrive  in  port  on  Thursdsy,  according  to  their  reck* 
oning.  On  the  following  day  let  the  crew  land  ;  thee 
will  find  it  Thursday  on  shore.  On  the  next  day  let 
them  board  a  vessel  which  has  just  arrived  from  a 
cruise  round  the  wot  Id,  sailing  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  they  will  again  find  it  Thursday  on  board 
ship.  It  ia  tfaea  possible  to  find  three  Thursdays  in 
one  week. 


Acquired  Knowledoe. 
you  surely  would  not 


Pursuit  or  NovsxTiae.  I  was  quite  amused  one 
day,  at  seeing  a  dog  chasing  a  crow.  • 

He  had  first  spied  its  shadow  flitting  over  the 
ground  ;  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  bird  itself  fly- 
ing high  overhead ;  away  he  went  over  fields  and 
fences  in  a  wild  chase  like  one  master  fool. 

So  thought  I,  it  is  with  some  people.  They  light 
upon  tbe  merest  shadow  of  some  supposed  advantage, 
or  perhaps  get  a  distant  view  of  tbe  thing  itself ;  and 
then  without  considering  whether  they  would  be  re- 
ally tbe  better  for  its  attainment,  whether  their  course 
is  the  proper  one  for  attaining  it,  or  whether  the  thing 
is  really  attainable,  away  they  go  in  a  mad  chase  af- 
ter th 


Exchange,  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  a  grog- 
gery.  You  there  exchange  wealth,  honor  and  hap- 
piness, for  poverty,  baseness  and  misery. 


For  the  School  Journal. 
There  is  a  circular  field,  surroanded  bye  rail  fence, 
each  length  of  wbieh  ia  six  rails  high  and  two  rods 
long,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  the  field  ia  just 
equal  to  the  number  of  rails  about  it.  Required  tbe 
number  of  acres.  Fitz  James. 

An$werto  Mathematical  Qwslwn  m  Avgust  Ao. 

A  cylindrical  tub  whose  altitude  should  be  juat 
double  its  diameter  and  which  should  contain  urn  gal- 
lons more  when  full  than  when  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°  from  tbe  perpendicular,  most  bold  40  galloon. 

Let  *=  Diameter ;  then  9x  =  Altitude  ;  3.14159* 
=  Circumference  ;  .78539*«  =  area  of  Base;  1.57*g 
~  solid  contents. 

1.57**  =  9940  cubic  inches  (40X931) 
**  =0886,35 

*  =  18.05  inches  nearly.  Diameter. 
9*  =36.1  Altitude.         Fit*  James. 

A  ball  is  rolling  on  the  ice  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  carry  it  600  feet  from  a  certain  point.  On  arriving 
•t  that  point,  it  ia  struck  exactly  crosswise  with  a 
forco  to  carry  it  800  feet.  How  far  will  the  ball  roll 
from  the  point  where  it  was  struck!  Awl  bow  far 
that  be  from  the  point  it  would 
! 
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Poultry. 

The  region  about  Boston  has  been  in  a  sort  of  blase 
lately  about  Poultry.  Many  new  varieties  have  been 
brought  into  the  country  within  a  few  yean ;  some 
of  which  promise  to  be  acquisitions  of  great  value.— 
The  interest  bad  become  such  aa,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  to  justify  the  holding  of  a  public  show  of  Poul- 
try, which  accordingly  took  place  in  Boston,  at  the 
Public  Garden,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  November.  It 
was  estimated  that  as  many  as  3000  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  were  exhibited,  and 
that  the  visitors  numbered  somo  10,000.  One  goose 
was  shown  by  Col.  Jaques,  5000  of  whose  progeny 
had  been  sold  at  $5  eaeh.  On  Saturday  many  of  the 
fowls  were  sold  at  auction  at  from  $5  to  $  18  a  pair. 
There  were  specimens  from  most  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States ;  but  most  were  from  within  30  mites  of 
Boston.  Among  them  were  pullets  only  four  months 
old  with  chickens  of  their  own  ! 

It  appeals  to  have  been  the  conviotion  of  those  pres- 
ent that  there  is  as  much  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment, and  as  much  necessity  for  care  in  the  choice  of 
breeds  and  the  selection  of  individual  breeders,  in  or- 
der  to  profit,  in  this  department  of  husbandry,  as  in 
any  other. 

Mr.  Webster  attended  the  show,  and  was  among 
the  exhibitors.  He  is  said  to  have  at  Marshfield  a 
vary  large  assortment  of  different  kinds  and  breeds. 
Dr.  J.  C  Bennet  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  projector 
of  the  ehow,  had  on  the  ground  the  following  assort- 
ment of  fowls : 

Shanghao,  imported,  1  cock  and  1  hen,  and  2  chick- 
ens ;  Bay  lie's  importation  of  Cochin  China,  I  hen  and 
1  Spanish  muffler  ;  Plymouth  Rocks,  1  cock  and  1 
hen  ;  wild  India,  1  hen  ;  Plymouth  game,  3  cocks  ; 
lawn  colored  Dot  kin,  1  hen  ;  white  do.  1  ben  ;  Eng> 
lish  raven,  1  ben  ;  great  Malay,  I  ben  ;  booby,  1  hen  ; 
African  bantams,  1  cock  and  then;  Shanghae,  1 
cock  and  1  hen  ;  Plymouth  Rocks,  3  hens  ;  import* 
ed.  Poland,  1  cook  and  3  hens. 

John  Giles,  Providence,  R.  I.  : — 3  specimens  of 
Bolton  preys  ;  1  pair  Shanghae  fowls,  18  months, 
and  3  fowls  14  weeks  old  ;  3  Dorking  fowls  ;  a  lot  of 
Gninea  fowls;  1  pair  of  imported  white  swans ;  1 
pair  of  barnacle  geese ;  1  Poland  gander ;  1  drake 
and  2  Aylesbury  ducks,  imported  ;  3  Java  fowls  ;  a 
lot  ol  African  bantams ;  a  pair  of  wild  turkeys  ;  I 
pair  of  Muscovy  ducks ;  1  psir  fan -tail  shaker  pigeons; 
and  a  pair  of  black  and  while  carrier  pigeons. 

There  were  about  120  other  exhibitore. 

Among  the  kinds  of  the  barn-door  fowl  not  named 
above,  we  notice  the  golden  pheasant,  English  creep- 
er, white  bantam,  Java,  silver  pheasant,  Bocks  comi- 
ty, white  Poland,  English  grey,  Dominique,  silver 
and  golden  Poland*,  Irish  bantam,  white  China,  Ital- 
ian, Bolton  greys,  frizzled  Italian,  GnelJorland,  ere 
ole,  silver  top-knot,  African,  while  Spanish,  muff, 
white-topped  bantam,  Boston  favorite,  Dutch  pen- 
cilled, white  friaaled,  Preach  bantams,  &c.  How 
many  of  these  may  be  synonyms  we  cannot  giiBf*. — 
One  gemlcman  had  10  kinds  of  fancy 


The  show  appears  to  have  been  a  very  gratifying 
one,  and  will  doubtless  give  fresh  impulse  to  the 
breeders  in  Massachusetts,  who  are  selling 
choice  fowls  at  $2,  $5,  and  $  10,  a  pair. 

We  copy  from  the  Boston  Cultivator  a  i 
showing  the  importance  of  the  poultry  business.— 
Every  farmer  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  is 
for  every  one's  interest  to  look  out  for  improvements, ' 
and,— when  anything  Uke  a  mania  prevails — to  be- 
ware of  imposition  and  of  changes  for  the  worse. 

As  to  the  breeds,  there  is  probably  nothing  else 
equal  to  the  Poland  of  pore  blood  for  eggs;  and  as 
that  kind  is  more  easily  obtainable  than  the  Cochin 
China,  and  other  large  and  new  kinds,  it  is  safe  to  fix 
upon  that  for  breeding,  at  least  until  a  choice  of  an- 
other can  be  very  deliberately  i 


The  breeding  and  rearing  of  Poultry  is  not  second 
in  importance  to  scarce  any  other  article  of  stock  in 
New  England.  By  reference  to  the  Agricultural 
Statiatica  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1840,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  Poultry  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  two  millions  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty three  thousand  and  twenty-nine  dollars !  which 
was  mure  than  the  value  of  all  the  swine  in  the  same 
State  ;  nearly  one-half  the  value  of  its  sheep  ;  the 
entire  valuo  of  its  neat  cattle,  and  nearly  five  times 
the  value  of  its  horses  and  mules  ! 

The  amonnt  of  sales  of  Poultry  at  the  Qniocy  Mar- 
ket, for  the  year  1848,  was  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  ; 
the  average  sales  of  one  dealer  alone,  amoonting  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  week  for  the  whole  year. 
The  amount  of  sales  for  the  whole  city  of  Boston  for 
the  same  year,  was  over  one  million  of  dollars.  The 
amount  of  salea  of  eggs  in  and  around  the  Quincy 
Market  for  1848,  was  one  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dozen,  which,  at  I8cents  per  dozen,  makes  the  amount 
paid  for  eggs  to  be,  two  hundred  and  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty- two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  ; 
while  the  amount  of  sales  of  eggs  for  the  whole  city 
of  Boston  for  the  same  year,  was  a  fraction  abort  of 
one  millioo  of  dollars  ;  the  daily  consumption  of  eggs 
at  one  of  its  hotels  being  75  dozen  daily,  and  on  Sat- 
urday one  hundred  and  fifty  dozen.  One  dealer  in 
the  egg- trade  at  Philadelphia  sends  to  the  New  York 
market  daily,  nearly  one  hundred  barrels  of  eggs, 
while  the  value  of  eggs  shipped  from  Dublin  to  Liv- 
erpool and  London,  was  more  than  five  millions  dol- 
lars for  the  year  1848.— Boston  Cultivator. 


Foon  for  Poultry.  Boil  up  a  quantity  of  onions 
in  water.  When  the  onions  become  soft,  mssh  them 
op,  and  with  the  water  stir  in  Indian  com  meal  till 
sufficiently  thick  to  give  oot  to  the  hens  and  chickens 
when  cool.  They  will  eat  it,  and  not  a  louse  will  be 
found  on  them  twenty-four  hours  after,  and  they  will 
cease  to  infest  their  roosting  places  after.  We  made 
a  trial  of  the  above  remedy  late  lest  fail,  and  have  not 
been  troobled  with  lice  since, 
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Our  acknowledgments  are  due  Mr.  John  Hibbabd, 
of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  for  fine  specimen*  of  a  pear 
raised  by  him  ;  which  we  find  to  be  the  Dorr  Pear. 

From  A.  P.  Tossy,  of  Chester,  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the  Wine  Apple  (not  the  Wine  Apple  of 
Downing,  but  No.  46  in  Cole's  Froil  Book),  very 
beautiful  and  excellent ;  the  River  Apple  and  King 
Apple,  both  handsome  winter  fruit,  bat  not  yet  test- 
ed. Porter  Apple,  very  fine  specimens.  This  ad- 
mirable frait  succeeds  perfectly  in  our  vicinity,  and 
promises  to  rank  here  as  first  among  fall  apples. 

From  H.  Chass,  Esq.,  Cornish,  ptars  that  we 
have  not  met  with  elsewhere, — small,  green,  very 
joicy  and  meltiog,  and  of  a  lively,  pleasant  flavor. 
The  Newtown  Pippin,  which  proves  hardy  with  him  ; 
but  the  fruit  here  does  not  equal  the  reputation  it 
bears  in  New  York.  Another  apple  handed  us  by 
Mr.  Chase  we  find  excellent  for  baking, — very  tender, 
with  a  remarkably  lively,  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor. — 
Size  medium  ;  resembling  the  Hubbardstor.  Nonesuch 


Fro 3  Col.  L-  Cbass,  of  Cornish,  fine  specimens 
of  Isabella  and  Seedling  Grapes.  Of  the  excellent 
promise  of  some  kinds  of  the  latter  we  have  before 


From  laa  Hazen,  Norwich,  StcAel  Pears, — small, 
•ad  not  perfectly  ripened.  The  tree  is  hardy  ;  bat 
not  much  good  fruit  lias  been  obtained  from  it  here. 

From  J.  D.  Hatch,  of  this  village,  ("fruit  grown  by 
Dr.  Hatch,  of  Burlington),  the  While  Doyenne  and 
Scciel  Peara  and  Fameuse  A  pple.  The  pears  sent  by 
Dr.  H.  are  very  fine  specimens ;  wo  have  never  seen 
them  surpassed  anywhere;  and  the  Fameuse  apples 
were  perftct, — which  ia  not  common  even  at  Burling- 
ton. 

From  Thomas  Hazen,  Norwich,  fruit  and  scions 
of  s  beautiful,  striped,  sweet  apple,  above  medium 
size,  very  lender,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  bakes 
as  quick  as  a  sour  apple.  It  is  represented  to  be  an 
excellent  bearer,  and  appears  to  be  worthy  of  exten- 
sive trial. 

From  J.  L.  Lovcriko,  Hart  fori?,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
raised  by  hire,  well  ripened,  and  of  excellent  flavor ; 
which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  that  we  have 
known  laised  so  far  north  before 

A  fine  apple  handed  us  by  Mr.  Wait,  of  this 
town,  for  a  name,  is  the  Yellow  Bcllflowtr. 

From  S.  Rcss,  Esq.,  Quechee.  a  large,  handsome 
apple,  tender,  of  fino  tenure,  and  with  a  very  pleas- 
ant, sub  acid,  slightly  aromatic,  but  not  high  flavor. 
We  understand  it  to  be  a  seedling,  and  a  good  bearer. 
Its  qualities  recommend  it  as  likely  to  be  a  popular 
fruit. 


Ringing  the  Grape-Vine. 
A  friend  showed  some  very  fine  IsadeDa  crapes  to 
»s  s  few  weeks  ago,  that  were  larger  ihso  usual, 
bod*  in  bunch  and  berry,  which  he  said  wars  pro- 
duced by  girdling  or  ringing  the  vino.  About  the 
time  the  fruii  «eis,  he  takes  from  the  vine  a  ring  of 
the  bark,  about  an  inch  in  length.  This  prevents  the 
return  of  the  sap  in  ihe  baik,  and  U  is  applied  to  the 


nourishment  of  that  branch,  and  the  fruit  is  not  only 
larger  hot  it  ripens  considerably  earlier.  In  the  fall, 
the  extending  bark,  on  each  side  the  ring,  becomes 
nearly  united.  If  it  does  not  unite,  all  the  vine  above 
the  ring  will  die.  This  mode  would  be  well  adapted 
to  cane  pruning  ;  the  girdled  vines  would  be  cut  out 
iu  fan  pruning.— JV.  E. 


Remark.  We  tried  this  process  last  season  upon 
the  Isabella  and  Miller's  Burgundy  grapes,  with  re- 
sults like  that  mentioned  above.  The  berries  on  the 
girdled  branches  were  not  only  roach  larger,  but  ear- 
lier than  those  on  the  ungirdled  ones.  The  result 
was  psrtieotaily  striking  on  the  Miller's  ! 
a  small  grape  generally,  and  here  very  liable  to  ci 
and  mildew,  bat  in  this  ease  perfectly  ripened,  rn 
splendid  clusters,  with  some  berries  2,  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

We  removed  the  bark,  however,  after  the  grapes 
had  begun  to  swell — say  when  they  had  attained  one- 
fourth  their  usual  arte.    Eds.  Vt.  Aoi»ict!t.Tire»ST. 


Black  Warts  on  Plum  Trees. 

These  warts  and  the  curculio  sre  great  evils,  and 
the  principal  ones  with  which  the  fruit-grower  has  to 
contend  in  raising  pluma.  They  have  long  been  aub- 
jects  of  close  investigation  to  the  scientific  snd  prac- 
tical man,  without  satisfactory  results.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  remarks  on  the  black  wart,  are  from 
Miss  Grace  Darling,  who  had  peculiar  advaotagea  for 
observations,  in  the  numerous  horticultural  expert* 
ments  of  her  distinguished  father,  the  Isle  Judge  Dar- 
ling, of  New  Haven,  Conn.— N.  E.  Farmer. 

Ma.  Colc  :  1  hope  yna  will  pardon  »he  liberty  I 
take  in  writing  to  you,  as  I  noticed,  in  yoar  excellent 
work  on  fruits,  tbst  "  no  cause  had  as  yet  been  as- 
signed for  the  appearance  of  black  knots  on  plum- 
trees. They  seem  to  have  been  entirely  extermi- 
nated from  oar  trees,  by  catting  off  the  branches  in- 
fected and  bnrning  them.  I  obtained  some  whieh  con- 
tained two  sorts  of  insects :  the  one  s  thick,  short, 
whitish  little  grub,  destitute  of  feet,  the  other  longer 
and  more  slender,  of  a  color  inclining  to  a  rcdish- 
brown.  I  kept  them  in  a  tumbler,  partly  filled  with 
moist  earth,  and  covered  with  glass.  The  white  lar- 
va; went  into  the  ground,  sod  in  a  lew  weeks  came 
oat  catcalios  ;  the  others  went  into  the  chrysalis  state 
in  and  on  the  excrescences,  and  hatched  oat  sboat 
the  same  time  the  curcolios  did.  These  proved  to  be 
a  small  moth,  about  s  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  light  brown  color,  with  three  large  spots  of  a  dark 
brown  on  the  hind  margin,  and  a  line  of  the  same  col- 
or running  across  the  middle  of  the  wings,  pointing 
backwards,  so  as  to  form  the  letter  V.   They  nil  died 


1  hsve  examined  numbers  of  the  warts,  and  always 
found  the  caterpillars  of  the  moths  more  plentiful  than 
the  curculio  ;  but  why  they  should  inhabit  the  same 
plac*.  and  which  the  sathor  of  the  mischief  is,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  1  have,  however,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  lbs  caroulio  which  makes  use  of  the 

•  •.J    I  -     J  -  —   |  «  mr  ■  nm  in    *4nf  «i  i*  If  ,.f  -I  lim.      fMrn    I  Wis* 

to  have  bored  for  itself, 
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bm  occupies  the  cavity  left  by  the  curculio  •  and  also 
in  years  when  the  crop  of  ploros  haa  failed,  the  num- 
ber of  black  excrescences  hate  very  much  increaaed. 
In  an  instance  a  few  years  since,  wild  cherry  treea, 
and  plum  of  the  natural  growth,  were  literally  eov- 
ered  with  them,  while  the  budded  and  more  choice 
Tarietiea  escaped.  Respectfully,      G.  D. 


REMARKS. 

The  fact  observed  by  Miss  Darling  has  been  noticed 
before,  by  Dr.  Harria  and  others.    It  is  still  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  the  curculio  causes  the  black 
watt,  or  only  uses  it  instead  of  a  green  plum  to  de- 
posit its  eggs.    It  is  known  ibai  the  curculio  some- 
times appears  late  in  the  season.    We  have  ourselves 
seen  it  making  ita  crescent  mark  upon  a  ripe  plum  in 
September.    Downing  supposes  it  does  not  cause  the 
black  wart,  but  that  it  stings  the  excresence,  when 
young  and  tender,  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  grub  ia 
sometimes  found  in  it.    The  black  wart  does  not  by 
any  means  always  contain  a  grub.   We  have  care- 
fullg  dissected  many  in  different  stages,  but  have  only 
once  or  twice  found  a  grub. 

The  Black  Wart  Cured.    In  June  last  we  applied 
to  a  black  wart  of  recent  origio,  a  composition  which 
compieielv  kitted  it.   Lime,  blacked  with  brine,  and  a 
very  little  while  vitriol  added,  was  put  on  io  the  form 
of  a  thin  paste,  and  the  coaling,  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  it  would.  The 
wart  waa  killed— entirely  eradicated  down  to  the 
sound  wood ;  and  the  apot  is  now  healing  over,  with 
healthy  lips  on  every  aide.    Whether  all  the  ingrcdi- 
enis  are  necessary,  and  if  not,  which  may  he  dispens- 
ed with,  we  shall  try  to  satisfy  ourselves  next  season  ; 
and  also  to  determine  whether,  as  we  now  believe,  we 
have  really  found  a  specific  for  so  troublesome  a  foe 

to  the  plum  growers. 

Editors  Vermont  Acritulturist. 


finest  flesh  of  all  fowla  of  their  aise,  have  black  legs  ; 
pheasants,  partridges  and  quails,  all  of  which  are  very 
fine-fleshed  fowls,  have  dark  legs ;  tho  game  cock 
likewise,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  he  the 
finest-fleshed  of  all  domestic  fowls,  except  the  Wild 
India  Fowl  of  Calcutta,  haa  dark  legs ;  and  this  is 
equally  troe  of  the  Wild  India  Fowl  itself,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  which,  likewise,  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  fowl.    1  do  not  wish  10  be  understood,  howev- 
er, to  aay  that  all  dark-legged  fowls  are  fine,  or  that 
all  yellow  or  white-legged  ones  are  coarae,  for  mnoh 
depends  upon  the  breed  :  but  I  do  say  that  the  darkest 
leg  which  pertains  to  the  breed,  indicates  the  finest 
fowl.    For  inatance,  the  Shanghae  Cochin  China 
Fowls,  "  of  the  pure  blood,"  always  have  their  legs 
of  a  bright  red  and  yellow  mixture,  beautifully  shaded 
together.    Now,  if  yon  wish  to  select  a  fine  fowl  ol 
this  breed,  choose  one  of  the  darkest  shade  of  these 
colors.   The  Great  Java  Fowl,  of  pore  Wood,  oof 
formly  haa  black  or  very  dark  lege  ;  and  if  you  wish 
a  fine  fleshed  one  of  this  breed,  select  one  wiih  the 
blackest  legs.   The  black  Poland  Fowl,  of  pure 
blood,  has  white  or  blue  legs  ;  select  the  Woe  for  the 
finest,  that  ia,  select  the  darkest  of  the  natural  color, 
whatever  that  color  may  be.    Fowl  fanciers  always 
select  yellow  legs ;  but  fowl  eaters,  that  is,  those 
who  regard  the  quality  of  the  bird,  select  dark  legs. 
The  color  of  the  feathers,  too,  haa  more  or  less  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  fowl.    Some  breeds  have 
much  more  brilliant  plumage  than  others :  but,  when 
we  speak  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  we 
mean  in  comparison  with  others  of  the  same  breed. 
If,  therefore,  you  select  a  fowl  of  rich  and  glossy 
plumage,  when  compared  with  others  of  the  same 
breed,  depend  upon  it,  the  lege  will  be  dark  of  the 
kind,  and  the  quality  of  ihe  bird  will  excel.— Botlon. 
Cultivator. 


Different  Breeds  of  the  Domestic  Fowl 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THEIR  FLESH . 

The  quality,  that  is  the  fineness,  juciness  and  rich- 
ness of  flavor  of  ihe  flesh  of  domestic  fowls,  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  their  size  ;  and  I  conse- 
quently reject  all  coarse-meated  fowls,  however  large 
ihey  may  be.   There  is  no  difficulty  in  discriminating 
between  coarse  and  fine  fowls  at  any  time.  When 
chickens,  if  the  down  is  straight  and  stands  out,  and 
the  body  and  limbs  arc  loosely  joined,  the  meat  is 
coarse  ;  but  if  the  down  is  glossy,  and  lies  close  to 
the  body,  and  the  body  and  limbs  are  compactly 
formed,  the  meat  is  fine  ;  and  when  grown,  if  the 
fowl  ia  light  in  weighl  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the 
flesh  is  coarse,  but  if  heavy  the  flesh  is  fine.  There 
is  also  a  fitnu*  in  the  quality  of  the  fleah  :  for  if 
the  meat  is  fine,  the  bonce  are  fine,  and  the  feathers 
are  fine,  and  w*  versa.    1  f  ihe  flesh  ia  fine,  it  ia  juicy 
and  richly  flavored  :  if  coarse,  dry,  fibrous  and  in- 
sipid.  The  color  of  the  legs,  too,  is  qnite  material 
in  judging  of  the  quality  of  fowls.    All  other  things 
being  equal,  dark-legged  fowls  have  the  Pineal  flesh, 
and  are  the  most  hardy.    Turkeys,  which  have  the 


lnos  for  Apple-trees.    A  correspondent  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  writing  from  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
says  :  "A  friend,  who  has  a  large  orchard  of '  Raule'a 
Janelte  appie"  has  ten  trees,  upon  one  corner  of  the 
orchard,  which  alwaya  produce  fruit  a  third  larger, 
and  flavor  so  much  superior,  that  it  was  supposed,  by 
all  who  saw  and  ate  the  apple,  that  they  were  a  su- 
perior variety  of  the  Janelte.    This  spring  I  examin. 
ed  the  soil,  and  found  lhat  a  vein  of  iron  ore  passed  - 
jnst  under  the  ten  trees,  no  near  the  surface  that  it 
had  been  ploughed  and  workod  up  with  the  top  soil. 
A  variety  of  the  large  Blue  plum,  growing  upon  the 
same  ground,  is  also  very  fine  ;  while  grafts  taken 
from  the  same  plum-trees,  and  worked  upon  stocks 
grown  on  different  soil,  prove  worthless." 

Planti^tTe^oTwet  Ground.  Mr.  Thomas 
Mechan,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Horticulturist  for 
October,  gives  a  method  of  planting  tree,  on  wet 
ground.  He  digs  the  ground  deep,  as  if  for  ordinary 
planting,  and  then  lays  tho  root,  flat  on  !he  surface, 
covering  them  first  with  broken  soda,  and  then  with 
fine  aoil.  He  planls  on  the  grnond,  instead  of  in  it. 
Evergreen,  planted  in  this  manner  on  wet  land,  have 
flourished,  when  trees  planted  deeper  have  looked 
sickly. 
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The  Piesident  of  the  Middlesex  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society — Hon.  J.T. Buckingham — publishes  in  the 
Boston  Courier  the  following  notice  of  this  useful 
implement.    He  says  :— 

Being  at  Worcester,  a  few  days  ago,  1  was  invited 
to  examine  the  Double  Plow,  recently  patented  by 
W.  O.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  that  eity,  and  to  see  its  op. 
eration.  It  is  a  very  simple  machine.  It  is,  in  fact, 
two  single  plows  yoked  logetber,  and,  like  a  well 
trained  yoke  of  oxen,  that  will  do  their  work  without 
a  driver,  aeems  aa  if  endowed  with  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  perform  its  office  without  much  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  plowman.  Tbe  machinery,  by  which  the 
two  plows  are  connected,  ia  so  contrived,  that  they 
accommodate  themselves  lothe  gronnd.  I  never  saw 
a  more  beaolifol  agricultural  operation.  It  was  io  a 
field  where  corn  had  been  raised  the  past  summer, 
and  which,  though  not  stony,  had  rather  a  diversified 
surface  of  plain  and  valley.  The  plow  was  drawn  by 
a  aingie  team  of  oxen,  attended  by  one  man,  whose 
attention  seemed  to  tie  necessary  only  when  be  came 
in  the  end  of  hie  furrow,  to  torn  the  plow  into  its 
proper  position  for  aoolher.  He  walked  generally 
by  the  aide  of  his  team.  Tbe  man,  the  team  and  the 
plow,  seemed  to  be  so  many  parts  of  a  well-adjusted, 
•ell-moving  machine,  that  only  required  winding  up 
to  keep  it  io  constant  motion,  if  any  one  should  bare 
•cession  or  inclination  to  write  a  Lecture  on  the  Po- 
etry of  Husbandry,  let  trim  lint  go  to  Mr.  Bartlett'e 
farm,  where  he  may  get  inspiration  from  the  Double 
Plow,  and  learn  wisdom  from  various  improvements, 
which  are  there  in  progress. 

1  think  that  no  one,  who  has  seen  the  operation  of 
this  plow,  can,  for  a  moment,  doobt  its  superiority 
over  every  other  instrument  that  has  ever  been  inven- 
ed  for  tilling  the  ground.  On  some  soils,  it  may  re- 
quire»more  draught  than  the  commou  single  plow, 
(though  1  am  not  certain  of  that.)  hut  if  it  should, 
this  requirement  is  immensely  over  balanced  by  the 
amount  of  work  performed.  It  requires  no  uncom- 
mon sagacity  in  a  farmer  to  perceive  that  he  is  in  all 
respects  a  gainer,  when  he  can  perform  in  a  angle 
day  the  labor  that  had  formerly  occupied  two  or  three. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  team,  either  oxen  or 
horses,  would  plow  four  acres  in  a  day,  with  this 
simple  machine,  and  the  plowman  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  at  ite  close,  his  fields  with  a  new 
surface,  beautifully  turned  up  with  furrows  of  uni- 
form width  and  depth,  and  in  parallel  lines,  almost  as 
straight  aa  if  drawn  by  a  strict  mathematical  process. 

Mr.  Bartlett, — a  young  man,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness aa  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Worcester, — io  put- 
•sing  the  practice  of  husbandry,  on  a  scale  that  would 
teirify,  and  in  a  stylo  that  would  astonish,  some  of 
oar  respectable  farmers,  who  consider  every  improve- 
ment aa  an  innovation,  and  are  afraid  to  do  any  thing 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  their  fathers,  lest 
they  should  bo  .suspected  of  book-farming.  H  e  has 
two  head  red  acres,  purchased  aboot  two  years  ago  in 
a  state  of  groat  impoverishment.  Many  of  its  acres 
were  in  too  poor  a  condition  to  produce  sorrel,  and 


were  covered  with  dry  moss.  The  past  season,  hs 
raised  wheat  at  the  rate  of  twenty -five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  his  rye  (I  think  he  told  me)  yielded  thirty 
bushels.  He  had  just  harvested  oorn  from  fourteen 
acres,  on  which  a  hoe  had  not  been  used  during  the 
whole  season,  the  labor  having  been  performed  by 
means  of  a  Plow,  and  Corn-Planter,  and  tbe  Cultiva- 
tor. Tbe  amount  of  the  product  was  not  mentioned, 
perhaps  not  known,  as  the  process  of  husking  was 
going  on,  but  it  was  such  aa  will  afford  a  rich  com- 
pensation (or  the  labor  and  capital  expended.  Mr. 
Banlett's  prime  object  ia  to  make  manure,  and  with 
it  to  make  this  old  and  worn  out  soil,  a  source  of  profit 
and  of  wealth.  There  ia  a  beautiful  supply  of  muek 
and  peat  on  his  land,  which  is  daily  undergoing  a  sci- 
entific process  of  conversion  to  manure  of  the  first 
quality.  His  domestic  animals  are  highly  fed,  and 
are,  consequently,  well  fitted  to  cooperate  with  their 
owner  in  effecting  his  purpose  of  enriching  his  land, 
by  returning  to  it  in  the  shape  of  manure,  tbe  greater 
part  of  wbat  it  produces. 

It  there  should  beany  young  man,  son  of  a  farmer, 
living  within  twenty  miles  of  Mr.  Bartlett'e  premises, 
who  has  a  notion  of  going  to  Boaton  in  search  of  any 
kind  of  employment  which  that  city  can  supply,  let 
him  first  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  see  his  opera- 
tions, examine  hit  theory,  and  ascertain  its  practical 
results ;  if  such  young  man  has  common  sense,  and 
ordinary  sagacity,  he  wiH  at  once  give  op  his  Boston 
notion,  and  stick  to  the  country,  where  an  acre  of 
ground  is  better  capital  than  a  note  discounted  at  the 
bank,  with  the  proudest  merchant  in  tbe  city  for  an 


Breeds  of  Cattle. 

We  talk  about  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  to  be  sure, 
it  is  very  important.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  no 
breed  can  be  good,  and  strong,  and  fat,  and  handsome, 
without  good  keeping.  We  must  adopt  the  three 
rules  which  the  old  Cato  gave  with  regard  to  the 
raising  of  animals— *'  Feed,"  Feed  well,"  "  Feed 
high."  ("Cato 'a  the  man — three  cheers  for  Cato's 
rules.")  Now,  gentlemen,  we  see  in  the  eastern  part 
of  ibis  Commonwealth,  caule  not  such  as  they  should 
be,  because  we  sec  pastures  so  dry,  so  rocky,  so  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  that  tbey  would  be  able  to  defy  all 
the  breeda  in  creation.  The  great  point  to  which  im- 
provement should  tend  is,  to  improve  the  means  of *w* 
tainmg  animals—to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  food  for  animals.  And  1  believe, 
that  iu  pursuit  of  that  end,  when  the  turnips  uf  Nor- 
folk will  compare  not  unsatisfactorily  with  tbe  turnips 
in  England — wben  there  will  be  numerous  iodividuala 
who  have  made  tbeir  fortunes  ic  this  species  of  cul- 
ture, that  good  breeds  will  necessarily  arise.  Aod 
here  again  I  would  refer  in  rather  more  serious  tone 
to  Mr.  Quiney,  of  Quincy,  whether  every  tbing  of 
profit  in  animals  does  not  depend  on  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing. That  is  my  opinion,  and  1  record  it  now,  and  I 
leave  it  recorded  for  future  use.  It  may  not  come 
into  fashion  in  my  day.  If  you  do  not  try  it,  your 
children  will  try  it.  And  if  there  be  any  young  man 
here,  with  a  few  acres  fit  for  tbia  purpose— if  be  will 
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pat  it  into  proper  shape  and  obtain  the  seed  of  the 
aweet  tQraip,  (and  it  ia  better  to  send  lo  England  fur 
it)  and  put  it  ioto  the  ground  between  the  fourth  and 
tenth  of  Jul)— pay  some  little  attention  to  it,  thio  it 
om  well  ooce,  and  if  it  does  not  tarn  out  the  beat  and 
most  profitable  crop  that  be  has  ever  had,  1  wish  him 
to  come  down  immediately  to  Marahfield.  (Applause). 


From  the  Oermantown  Telegraph. 

Molasses  in  Fattening  Hogs. 

One  of  the  beet  articles  I  have  ever  experimented 
with  id  Fatter.i  ng  swine,  ia  molasses.    When  it  can 
be  obtained  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  gallon, 
it  is  cheaper  than  com  at  the  lowest  price  at  which 
that  grain  is  ever  likely  to  be  offered  in  any  market 
out  of  the  «•  slave  growing"  Statea.    By  mixing  sac- 
charine matter  with  corn  or  barley  mush,  I  can  fatten 
my  hoge  in  one  half  the  time  which  ia  consumed  by 
my  neighbors  who  torn  up  their  nosea  with  ineffable 
and  ondisguised  contempt  at  my  "  oltra  book  farming 
fancies."  — wis©  Solonfi  of  the  sod.  in  jkshtixg  not 
fattening,  theirs.    Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
the  omniverous  quadruped,  oomenclated  the  hog— 
(tus  scropa)  by  learned  nataralists,  hath  an  appetite 
very  peculiar  ?    He  likes  greatly  either  food  that 
aboonda,  in  saccharine  matter  or  in  acids.    He  will 
fatten  on  meal  sweetened  ;   or  meal  acidified,  and  I 
am  really  at  a  lose  to  decide  on  which  the  more  rap- 
idly.   1  find  that  apples  boiled  aod  permitted  to  stand 
awhile,  are  eaten  voraciously  by  this  worthy  animal, 
abhored  by  the  Jews,  and  tbst  he  is  rattened  on  them 
nearly  or  quite  as  rapidly  as  on  meal  or  corn.  1 
eomo  years  since,  slaughtered  a  hog  weighing  five 
hundred  pounds  after  being  dressed,  which,  for  seven 
weeks  before  he  was  killed  ate  nothing  but  apples. 
They  were  the  refuse  of  my  crop,  and  being  de- 
posited, in  the  harvest  seasons  ia  an  open  chamber, 
had  become  thoroughly  froxen.     This  process  of 
freezing,  although  it  is  in  somo  measure  qualified, 
did  not  by  any  means,  effectually  neutralize  the  acid- 
ity, as  the  cooked  apples  to  the  hog  were  quite  sour. 
They  were  eaten  with  avidity,  and  the  animal  retain* 
ed  his  health  and  bodily  vigor  surprisingly  until 
brought  to  the  tub.   Thinking,  first  before  killing 
him,  that  a  corn  keep  would  tend  to  solidify  the  pork, 
I  procared  the  meal,  and  had  an  allowance  of  dough 
presented  ;  but  miribl*  dictre,  he  refused  it  with  con* 
tempt.    This  he  did  for  two  days,  when,  fearing  that 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  partake  of  it — of  which 
indeed  there  was  no  prospect,  the  old  food  was  re* 
stored,  aod  on  this  he  was  kept  during  his  life.  Fin- 
er or  sweeter  pork  I  never  ate.   I  have  also  fattened 
swine  on  saccharine  food  with  equal  facility. 

A  MONTGOMERY  CoDNTT  FARMER. 

October  10,  1849. 


RamovATfort  or  old  Ami  Teats.  The  following 
information  received  from  a  gardener,  who  fur  many 
years  largely  supplied  the  London  Market  with  fruit, 
may  probably  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers :  It  ia 
generally  found  that  after  an  apple  tree  has  borne  for 
-  of  years  it  ' 


unproductive.  It  has  been  usual  in  auch  cases  to  re- 
move the  old  tree  aod  replace  it  by  younger  ones. — 
This  may  be  obviated  by  regrafting  the  old  tree  ;  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  gardener  above 
mentioned,  the  older  the  stock,  the  belter  the  quality 
of  the  freit.  He  had  scarcely  a  tree  of  any  age, 
among  several  hundreds  that  his  orchard  contained 
when  the  writer  visited  it  that  had  not  undergone  this 
process,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  once.  Thero 
were  trees  whose  trunks  were  so  hollow  as  in  some 
parts  to  be  little  more  than  a  shell,  which  had  been 
subjected  to  this  operation  the  season  befote,  and, 
judging  from  the  vigorous  appearance  of  the  grafts, 
with  perfect  success.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  the 
following :  The  ends  of  branches  were  sawn  or  cut  off 
where  they  were  about  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist,  or 
rather  less,  and  two  or  more  scions  inserted  in  each, 
according  to  circumstances.  By  this  means,  in  the 
course  of  three  years  he  obtained  a  large,  full-bearing 
tree. 


Fruit  Trees— Garden  Vegetables. 

Having  observed  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Dow,  of  the  West  Village  in  this  town,  in  raising  on- 
ions for  a  tew  years  past,  and  the  attention  he  pays 
to  fruit  trees  and  the  garden,  we  requested  him  to 
give  us  some  account  of  his  proceedings  and  his  sue* 
cess.    Agreeably  to  this  solicitation  he  informs  us, 
that  he  has  four  acres  including  his  buldings  inclosed 
with  a  substantial  stone  wall.    The  soil  is  a  black 
mould  resting  on  a  giavelly  pan.   On  this  lot  he  now 
has  110  standard  apple  trees  growing,  and  175  peach 
trees,  all  of  which  were  set  out  in  the  spring  and  fall 
of  the  year  1845  ;  they  present,  as  we  hav 
every  evidence  of  thrift,  and  brief  as  the  time  is 
they  were  planted,  some  of  them  have  trunks  four- 
teen inches  in  circumference.   At  this  rate  of  growth 
every  one  can  see' we  need  not  despair  of  eating  the 
froit  of  our  labors,  when  we  plant  a  tree.  Mr. 
Dow 's  apple  trees  are  set  two  rods  apart  each  way, 
with  a  row  of  peach  trees  each  way  between  them  ; 
the  peach  trees  being  an  early  bearer  and  short  lived, 
will  die  out  by  the  time  the  apple  trees  ootne  into  full 
bearing,  and  thus  leave  the  apple  trees  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  soil.    Mr.  Dow  has  also  3,000  our* 
sery  trees  of  three  years  growth,  all  of  which  are 
grafted  or  budded  with  the  most  approving  kinds  of 
fruit. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  Mr.  Dow  manured  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  sowed  it  with  apple  seeds;  in  the  spring 
of  1848  he  transplanted  the  trees  into  nursery  rows  ; 
and  then  without  additional  manoring,  he  sowed 
the  land  with  various  garden  seeds.  From  30  rods 
of  ground  he  raised  5  bushel  of  early  beets,  70  heads 
of  cabbages,  50  bushels  of  English  turnips,  and  100 
bushels  of  carrots,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  1000 
bushels  to  the  aere,  had  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
cabbages  been  planted  with  carrots.  He  manured 
the  same  ground  from  his  barn  cellar  last  spring  and 
sowed  it  with  onions,  of  which  he  has  gathered  84 
bushels,  G4  of  litem  being  raised  on  18  rods  of  ground, 
few  seeds  having  come  up  on  the  remainder  of  the 
piece,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  570  bushels  to 
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the  acre.  Some  of  the  onions  measured  tixteen  inch' 
es  in  circumference,  and  were  as  excellent  in  quality 
as  in  size.  Some  of  his  trees  have  grown  five  leet 
from  the  bud  the  past  Beason,  which  is  uncommon 
thrift,  since  the  growth  of  young  trees  is  as  much  ion* 
peded  by  severe  drought,  as  other  plants. —  Cong. 
Journal. 


Wagons  and  Carts. 

A  farmer  iu  Eogland,  named  Edward  B.  Lidding- 
ton,  has  produced  a  prize  essay  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  wagons  and  carts,  which  should  arrest  the 
attention  of  our  farmers  ;  for  if  he  is  right,  our  farm- 
ers in  general,  are  wrong.  After  five  years'  experi- 
ence with  wagons,  and  nearly  the  same  with  one  horse 
carts,  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of 
arable  and  eighty  acres  of  pasture,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  carts  were  of  the  greatest  advant- 
age. As  our  farmers  all  use  wagons,  let  them  pay 
Borne  attention  to  his  slsteaent.  He  says :  "  J  have 
no  light  plowed  land,  nor  have  I  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  of  very  heavy  land.  I  will  therefore  re- 
late my  actaal  experience.  In  the  employment  of 
wagons  and  the  old  broad  wheeled  dung  carts,  1  re- 
quired one  wagon,  one  cart,  and  three  horses  to  every 
fifty  acres  of  arable  land.  I  also  kept  a  light  cart  for 
general  purposes.  Now  that  I  am  employing  carls,  I 
find  that  I  get  through  my  work  much  more  easily 
with  two  borses  and  two  carls  to  fifty  acres." 

In  the  calculation  of  items,  his  saving  was  nearly 
four  dollars  on  the  cultivation  of  one  acre,  in  the  year. 
Again  he  says,  it  is  admitted  that  one  horse  attached 
to  a  given  weight,  will  move  it  more  easily  than  two 
horses  attached  to  double  that  weight.  This  arises 
not  only  from  the  advantage  gained  by  having  all  the 
power  of  draught  close  to  the  work,  but  also  all  the 
power  applied  at  tho  same  moment,  which  is  almost 
impossible  where  two  or  more  horses,  having  different 
wills  aud  steps,  are  attached  to  the  weights  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  one  horse  will  travel  more  quickly. 

When  a  cart  is  filled,  there  is  no  delay  in  attaching 
the  trace- horses,  during  which  operation  one  borso 
would  be  two  hundred  yards  ou  the  road.  1  know  this 
might  be  done  more  quickly  by  having  men  ready  to 
change  the  horses,  as  in  the  practice  of  opposition 
coaches,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  mailer  of- fact  work- 
ing of  the  system.  Then  again,  when  the  load  is  de- 
posited, the  one  horse  turns  in  much  less  time  than 
the  two  or  three.  These  faols  are  too  self  evident  to 
admit  of  their  contradiction;  indeed,  J  believe  the 
economy  of  carting  manure  with  one  horse  carts  is 
generally  allowed,  but  the  employment  of  them  in 
harvesting  is  much  objected  to.  In  this  respect,  bow- 
ever,  1  find  them  equally  expeditious  and  economical. 
My  actual  experience  is,  that  three  carts,  with  the 
harvest  frames  attached ,  will  convey  as  much  bay  or 
corn  in  the  straw  as  two  wagons,  and  that  ibey  are 
bound  with  the  ropes  in  the  same  lime  ;  therefore  no 
time  is  lost  in  binding.  They  are  easier  to  pilch  iuto 
than  wagons,  and  not  more  difficult  to  unload  ;  and 
all  the  advantages  aie  gained  of  speed  in  traveling. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  seriously  to  the  sub- 
ject from  hiring  a  man  to  draw  some  stones  (or  drain- 


ing. He  came  with  a  horse  only  fourteen  hands  high, 
and  a  small  cart,  when  Ihe  work  be  accomplished  so 
surprised  me  that  I  at  once  decided  to  try  two  light 
carts,  which  after  succeeding  well  in  all  other  opua- 
tions,  I  employed  in  the  harvest  field  ;  and  being  ful- 
ly satisfied  with  them  in  this  capacity,  I  soon  discard- 
ed every  wagon  from  the  farm. — hlxchangt. 


Fattening  Cattle. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Farmers'  Club,"  of 
Loughborough,  England,  Ihe  subject  of  Fattening 
cattle  was  discussed,  when  Mr.  Bernays  (Chemist) 
rose  and  said  : — 

"In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  fat  and 
lean,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  yoo  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  tood.  We 
should  be  very  much  mistaken  were  we  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  food  by  its  bulk.    Green-top  turnips,  man- 
gel-wutzel,  and  red  beet,  contain  80  per  cent,  of  wa- 
ter ;  Swedes,  85  per  cent. ;  potatoes,  72  per  cent. ; 
oats  and  wheat  straw,  18  per  cent. ;  hay,  pea»,  and 
lentils,  10  per  cent.  ,-  and  beans  only  14  per  cent.— 
Hence  the  latter  food  is  infinitely  superior,  as  to  its 
feeding  properties,  to  the  former.    But  we  have  only 
spoken  of  the  food  in  relation  to  water  ;  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  we  should  understand  each  other  when  we 
make  use  of  terms.    It  is  but  too  indefinite  if  we  in- 
clude (leahening  and  fattening  in  the  term  fattening  : 
the  term  rearing  would  then  be  more  appropriate. — 
But  it  would  be  still  belter  if  we  distinguished  between 
JUshening,  or  the  formation  of  muscle,  aud  fattening, 
or  the  formation  of  fai.    According  to  the  quantity  of 
non-nitrogenized  constituents  of  food  capable  of  form- 
ing fat ;  in  other  words,  according  to  the  supposed 
fattening  properties  of  food,  they  rank  thus  : — 1.  oats, 
barley  meal,  and  hay  ;  2.  beans  and  peas  ;  3.  lentils; 
4.  potatoes  ;  5.  turnips  and  red  beets.    According  to 
their  floahening  properties,  they  stand  thus  : — 1.  len- 
tils; 2.  beans  ;  3.  peas  ;  4.  flesh  ;  6.  harley  meal ; 
6.  oats ;  7.  hay  ;  8.  carrots  and  potatoes ;   9.  red 
beet ;  10.  turnips.   One  hundred  pounds  of  lentils  are 
supposed  lo  be  capable  of  yielding  33  times  as  much 
mnscle  as  100  pounds  of  turnips.    Great  advantage, 
therefore,  results  from  tho  admixture  of  food.  An 
animal  which  has  been  fed  chiefly  on  oil  cake,  would, 
on  being  turned  out,  increase  in  size  much  more  slow- 
ly than  the  animal  which  has  been  fed  on  hay,  or  on 
turnips  and  hay.   The  oil-cake  produces  chiofly  fat, 
and  little  flesh;  hence  the  movement  of  the  animal 
will  consume  much  oi  the  ready  formed  fat  or  tallow. 
It  is  only  when  the  oil  cake  is  given  with  fleshemng 
food— such  as  beans,  oals  and  hay— that  lean  is  pro- 
potlionally  formed.    Warmth,  confinement,  and  fat- 
tening food  are  most  favorable  for  the  formation  of 
butter,  fat,  and  tallow.  Herbage — which  is  general- 
ly denominated  poor;  but  which,  in  teality,  is  rtch  in 
nitroLTii  zed  constituents,  and  which  cows   have  to 
crop  themselves—  is  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
cheese,  but  not  of  butter. 


Advantages  or  Wetting  Bricks.  Few  people 
except  builders  are  aware  of  the  advantages  of  wet- 
ting bricks  before  laying  them.   A  wall  twelve  inch- 
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i,  with  biick  well 
soaked ,  is  stronger,  in  every  respect,  than  one  sixteen 
thick  built  dry.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  if 
with  water  they  will  not  ab- 
stract from  the  mortar  the  moiatore  that  is  necessary 
to  crystallisation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
unite  chemically  with  the  mortar,  and  become  as  hard 
as  a  rock. 


The  more  I  see  and  try  experiments  in  farming, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion 
long  entertained — that  if  the  best  farmers  in  our  coun- 
try would  either  sell  oil  half  their  land,  or  borrow  (if 
they  have  not  the  money  in  hand)  forty  or  fifty  dollars 
per  acre  upou  their  farms,  and  judiciously  apply  it  to 
fertilizing  the  soil,  they  would,  with  less  labor  and 
cost  than  with  what  they  are  now  merely  maintaining 
themselves,  double  their  estates  in  ten  years.—  Work- 
ing 


Niw  Discovery  in  Agriculture.  An  extraor- 
dinary fact  was  mentioned  the  other  day  at  the  sitting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  One  of  the  members 
slated  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Brest  had, 

sown  some  wheat  upon  land  without  any  preparation 
of  plowing  or  digging,  and  in  one  of  the  worst  soils 
possible,  and,  after  having  merely  walked  over  the 
ground  to  press  the  grain  on  the  surface,  had  it  cov- 
ered with  fresh  straw  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches. 
The  product  was,  it  is  asserted,  more  abundant  and 
much  snperior  in  quality  to  wheat  raised  from  the 
same  seed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Some  ears  of  whest, 
the  seed  of  which  had  been  placed  upon  window  glass 
covered  with  straw,  were  also  exhibited. 


Virtues  or  Smart  Weeo.  It  is  almost  a  sure 
remedy  in  case  of  colie.  Steep  and  drink  the  same 
as  any  other  herb  tea.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  worth 
five  dollars  per  hundred  for  a  stock  of  cattle,  if  it  is 
cut  and  well  cored  when  in  full  bloom.  Give  an  ox, 
eow,  or  horse,  one  pound  per  week,  during  the  time 
they  are  op  to  hay,  and  it  will  keep  their  bowels  and 
hide  loose.  Il  is  an  excellent  phyaic.  If  a  horse  has 
pound  per  week,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  having 
>r  worms  of  sny  kind ;  and  they  will  eat  it 
sooner  than  they  will  the  best  of  hay .—  Guernsey  Jef- 
fersonian. 

Camomile.  A  few  roots  of  thin  plant  should  have 
a  place  in  every  garden.  Not  only  are  its  medicinal 
qualities  highly  valuable,  but  its  presence  among  veg- 
etables is  sopposed  to  be  an  ifigia  of  protection 
against  many  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  It 
should  be  transplanted  into  warm  and  rich  soil,  early 
in  the  spring,  and  be  assisted  during  its  early  devel. 
opment,  by  copious  manuring  and  frequent  pressure. 
When  plants ,  late  in  the  season  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decay  or  general  debility,  the  planting  of  a  small  root 
of  Camomile  in  their  vicinity  is  frequently  the  most 
speedy  and  efficacious  remedy  that  can  be  applied. — 
The  odor,  or  aroma,  diffused  by  this  plant,  is  also 
known  to  be  highly  repellant  to  many  kinda  of  alig- 


of  plants  and  vegetables  infested  by  . 
will  protect  tbem  more  effectually  thsn  almost  any 
other  agent  known,  and  at  comparatively  small  ex- 


The  Markets. 


CAMBRIDGE  C'aTTLE  MARKET,  H«T.  88. 

At  market,  750  Cattle  ;  about  300  Beeves,  and  450 
Stores  and  Barrelling,  consisting  Oxen,  Cows  and 
Calves,  Two  Years  Old,  Three  Years  Old,  &c. 

Prices.  Market  Beef — Extra,  $6  per  cwt. ;  first 
quality,  $5  25  ;  second  $4  50  ;  third  $4. 

Barrelling  Cattle— Mess  $  3  50  ;  No.  1,  $  3  ;  No. 
2,  $  2  50.    Hides  44,  Tallow  6c  per  lb. 

Stores— Working  Oxen —  *  50,  60,  75,  a  85.  Cows 
andJCalves— 1 16,21,  27,  a  32.  Yearlings— $  5,  8, 
II.  Two  Yeats  Old,  $10,  14,  17,  a  25.  Three 
Years  Old,  $  12.  17,  21  a  30. 

Shitp  and  Lambs— 3,100  at  market.  Prices — by 
lot — one  lot  of  320  sold  at  $  1  25  ;  one  lot  of  140  sold 
at  $  1  34  ;  two  lots,  one  lot  of  230,  the  other  of  500, 
sold  at  $  |  50  ;  one  lot  sold  at  $  5  each ;  other  lot* 
sold  at  $  1  124  a  $  1  50. 

Swine — 4  a  44c.    Retail,  44  a  5]c. 

Remarks  : — The  market  remains  the  same  as  at 
our  last  quotations.  Number  in  market  is  less  than 
at  any  time  fur  the  last  ten  weeks. 

17  Cars  came  over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  10 
over  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  loaded  with  Cat- 
tle Sheep  and  Poultry. 

Number  from  each  State  :  Maine — 215  cattle,  400 
sheep  snd  lambs  ;  New  Hampshire — 200  cattle,  1100 
sheep  and  lambs  .  Vermont—  1»0  cattle,  1500  sheep 
and  lambs  ;  Massachusetts— 70  cattle,  120  sheep  and 
lambs  ;  Canada— 82  cattle.— Advertiser. 


28,  1840. 

At  Market-550  Beef  Cattle,  375  Stores,  2200 
Sheep,  and  780  Swine. 

Prices— Beef  Cattle — In  consequence  of  Thanks- 
giving this  week,  purchasers  were  not  very  spirited, 
and  prices  had  rather  a  downward  tendency.  We 
quote  extra  $6  a  6  25;  first  quality  $5  25  a  5  75; 
second  4  75  a  5  25  ;  third,  3  75  a  4  25. 

Stores— Two  years  old  $  8  a  $  14  ;  three  years  old 
$  14  a  $25. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  at  $65,  80,  85,  and  88. 

Cows  and  Calces — No  sales  noticed. 

Slap— Dull.  Salca  $  1  42,  1  62,  1  75,  1  92,  aod 
$2  25. 

Stoine.—A  tat  uf  fat  Hogs  to  slaughter,  4}  ;  a  lot 
of  Shoals  to  peddle,  3g  and  4 1  ;  at  retail  from  4  to  54. 


FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET. 

Eggs,  dot.  00  a  SO 

00    Apple*,  barrel,   2  50  «  3  50 
OH    Beau*,  bu*h.,      1  50  *  1  75 
6    Pea*,  busbsl,      0  00  a  0  00 
07     Potatoes,  barrel, 2  00  a  2  50 
9    Ouion*,  bu*h.,       75  a  0  00 


WHOLES  ALS. 

Beef,  fre*h,  lb.       7  a 
Mutton,  lstqual.    6  a 
2d      «      4  a 
Lamb.    lb.  3  a 

Veal,  lb.,  3  a 

Pig*,  rooiting,   1  00  a 
Chicken*,  per  lb.  10  a 
Turkeys,  per  lb.    10  a 
Geese,  mongrel,  1  25  a  1 
Pigeons,  docen,  1  00  a  1 
Pork,  per  1001b*.  5  50 
Lard,be*t,pr.bbl.7  00 

We.- ic-r ii ,  keg,  7  50 
Butter,  lump,  lb.  20 

do.    firkin,  12 
Cbesse,  new  milk,  6  a 

do.    four  meal,  5  a. 


a  6 
a  7 
a  8 
a 
a 


1 1-  Honey  in  comb,     10  a  SO 

14  SEED — Retail. 

14  Clover.North.lb.     12|a  00 

50  Southern,          8  a  9 

25  White  Dutch,   20  a  25 

25  Lucerne,  or  French,  33 

50  Herdsgra»»,bu»h 3  50  a  0  00 

00  Red  Top,  biuhel, 

25  Northern,       1  25  a  0  CO 

18  Southern,         00  a  87| 

7  Orchard  Graw,    —  a  2  00 

6  Fowl  Meadow,  250  a  0  00 


Wool.   Boston,  November  25.    American  f  leece  in  ( 
cmandat  former  quotation*. 
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To  cork  a  Cold.  The  present  winter  has  been 
characterised  by  the  severity  of  cold*,  with  which  al- 
most every  body  baa  been  afflicted.  We  ourselves 
have  had  one,  the  moat  obstinate  we  ever  bad,  con- 
fining uatothe  house  for  two  weeks,  and  by  an  almost 
incessant  cough  forbidding  os  to  sleep  day  or  night. 
Wo  tried  various  remedies,  until  wo  wore  them  out 
without  realizing  any  desirable  effect,  and  at  last  we 
heard  of  and  tried  the  following,  to  wit  ;  Take  good 
thoroughwort,  hosrhound  and  penyroyal,  of  each  a 
good  handful,  and  boil  them  in  just  water  enough  to 
extract  the  strength  ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor  aod 
add  an  equal  qoantity  of  molasses,  and  boil  until  it 
forms  a  candy.  Est  freely  of  this  every  time  an  in* 
cli nation  to  cough  is  felt,  and  your  cough  will  soon 
leave  you.  After  using  this  candy  for  half  a  day, 
we  had  a  night  of  good  sleep  and  found  our  appetite 
maeh  improved  next  morning. — New  England  Farm- 


Planting  Chestnuts.  At  a  late  farmers'  meeting 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Rice,  speaking  of  planiing  cheat- 
•at  timber,  remarked  that  be  plowed  op  a  tract  of  un- 
productive hill-side,  several  years  ago,  and  planted  it 
with  the  chestnut,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  every  way. 
The  sprouts  coming  up  rather  crooked  and  scrubby, 
ho  went  over  tbe  field,  aod  cut  them  down  close  to 
the  ground,  which  caused  new  sprouts  to  shoot  up 
straight  and  vigorous.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty, 
completely  shading  the  ground,  and  grow  rooro  and 
more  rapidly  as  the  soil  becomes  strengthened  by  the 
annual  deposit  of  leaves.  So  well  satisfied  is  he 
with  the  experiment,  that  he  is  new  placing  other 
worthless  lands  in  a  similar  coarse  of  improvement. 


Sheep. 

HOW  THE  BUYER  IS  TO  KNOW  tr  THEY  ARK  HEALTHY. 

Sheep  are  so  liable  to  various  diseases,  that  much 
care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  intended  for  breeding-stock. 
As  to  tbe  signs  of  unsoundness  in  sheep  in  the  botch- 
er's shambles,  it  would  be  almost  needless  to  give 
any  directions,  for  few  purchase  their  own  meat,  and 
those  who  do,  would  not  take  tbe  pains  to  learn  how 
to  judge,  la  towns,  the  market-money  is  usually 
given  to  servants,  who  take  what  good  judges  would 
reject. 

In  marketing,  we  have  all  out  lives  observed  one 
rule— that  is,  to  leave  nothing  of  its  kind  better  be- 
hind than  tha:  which  we  bring  away.  To  be  sure, 
an  article  may  be  of  a  price  too  long  foi  the  length 
of  your  purse,  in  which  case  it  is  easy  to  let  it  slone  ; 
but  rather  get  never  so  little  of  that  which  is  the  beat 
of  its  kind,  than  buy  that  which  is  inferior  because  it 
is  cheap. 

As  to  mutton  particularly,  we  are  apt  to  be  capti- 
vated by  its  grosaness,  rather  than  ila  juiciness  and 
tenderness;  hence  a  Dishly,  all  fat  and  no  flavor,  will 
•ell  more  readily  than  a  well-flavored,  juicy  South- 
down. But  our  present  business  is  with  the  signs  of 
health  in  sheep  intended  for  breeding-stock.  The 
appearances  of  soundness  and  vigor  of  constitution 
are,  a  lively  briskness  of  temper  i  a  brilliant  clearness 


of  the  eye ;  a  florid,  ruddy  color  on  the  inside  of  the 
eyelids,  nostrils  and  gums  ,  iastoess  in  the  teeth;  % 
sweet,  fragrant  breath  ;  dryness  of  the  nose  and 
eyes;  the  breathing  easy  and  regular  ;  coolness  in 
tbe  feet ;  everything  properly  formed  ;  fleece  firmly 
attached  to  the  skin,  aod  unbroken  ;  and  the  skin  ex- 
hibiting a  florid,  red  appearance. 

Now,  reader,  will  this  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  al 
the  other,  or  will  you  examine  your  own  sheep,  and 
be  guided  by  these  directions  in  purchasing?  Aie 
our  signs  true  1 — if  not,  wherein  are  they  not! 

The  preference  for  fat  meat  in  England  is  not  to  ho 
wondered  at,  because  theie  generally  the  hard-labor- 
ing husband  eats  the  flesh,  while  all  that  is  left  for 
the  wife  and  children  is  the  gravy  yielded  by  tbe  fat, 
to  season  their  bread  aod  vegetables.  Hence  it  is 
that  there  nothing  but  fat  meat  will  sell  in  the  mar- 
ket.—  The  Plow,  Loom,  djr. 


To  RrMove  Marks  raoat  a  Taslc.  If  a  whitish 
mark  is  left  on  a  table,  by  carelessly  setting  on  S 
pitcher  of  boiling  water,  or  a  hot  dish,  pour  some 
lamp  oil  on  the  spot,  and  nab  it  bard  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Then  pour  on  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  Cologne  wa- 
ter, and  rub  it  dry  with  another  cloth.  The  whits 
mark  will  thus  disappear  and  the  table  look  as  w«Jl 
as  ever. 

Washing  Clothes.  Mrs.  Swisafaelra  gives  the 
following  directions  how  to  wash  clothes  much  soiled 
by  field  or  out-door  work,  especially  when  tbey  are 
much  saturated  with  perspiration  : 

"  If  you  would  take  a  pound  of  washing  soda,  half 
a  tea-cup  full  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter and  a  gallon  of  soft  soap  or  two  pounds  of  hard 
soap— put  them  on  the  fire  and  boil  a  few  minutes, 
then  put  tbe  mixtute  away  for  use  ;  and  tbe  evening 
before  waBh  day,  put  your  white  clothes  in  to  cold  wa- 
ter, with  enough  of  this  mixture  to  make  suds,  and 
let  them  6iatid  all  night,  you  will  find  your  clothes 
very  easy  to  wash.  A  little  of  this  stufl  thrown  isto 
the  boil,  makes  them  white  and  clear,  and  ii  jou 
rinse  them  well,  doeu  not  injure  tbe  clothes. " 
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JTIIE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

Tor  the  School  Journal. 

New-Year's  Greeting  to  School  Children,  for  1850. 

"  Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driven." 

My  Youno  Friends  :  I  wish  to  greet  you  all,  to- 
day, A  Happy  Nbw  Year..  I  cannot  see  your  cheer- 
ful laces  in  the  school-room,  but  1  send  you  here,  all 
that  come  to  school,  small  and  large,  boys  and  girls, 
A  Happy  New  Year.  1  wish  your  teachers,  also, 
and  your  parents,  A  Happy  New  Year.  And  will 
you  uot,  children,  do  all  you  can  to  make  each  other 
happy,  tu  make  your  parents  and  your  teachers  bap- 
py,  this  year?  May  you  all  learn  to  spell  well,  to 
read  well,  to  write  well,  to  cipher  well,  and  to  be- 
have well,  in  your  schools  this  winter. 

If  you  would  be  happy,  Young  Friends,  you  must 
improve  your  minds  aud  gain  knowledge  at  school. 
This  is  the  object  of  the  school,  to  improve  your 
minds  so  as  to  make  yon  all  useful  and  happy.  You 
were  made  to  learn,  and  the  children  that  study  and 
learn  will  be  happy.   Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the 
mind,  and  there  is  more  pleasure  in  obtaining  knowl- 
edge than  in  eating  any  food.   The  pleasures  ol  eat- 
ing and  drinking  you  have  in  common  with  the  brutes, 
but  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  the  brutes  cannot  en> 
jay.    Have  you  not  all  seen  how  delighted  children 
are  in  learning  new  things,  and  getting  new  ideas? 
And  do  you  not  think  the  children  of  the  slaves  would 
be  more  happy,  if  they  could  attend  school  and  learn 
to  read  and  write,  as  you  do?   The  more  you  learn, 
the  more  happiness  you  will  find  in  writing  and  read- 
ing letters,  in  conversing  with  friends,  in  reading 
newspapers  and  books.    Knowledge  will  make  you 
more  happy  at  your  work,  and  more  happy  af  your 
play.   If  you  ate  ignorant,  yon  must  go  through  the 
world  blind-folded,  knowing  liltlo  more  of  what  you 
Bee  than  eattle  and  sheep.   Knowledge  will  open 
your  eyes  so  yfiu  can  see  new  beauty  and  new  truth 
everywhere.    It  will  fit  you  to  read  and  enjoy  what 
astronomers,  chemists,  philosophers,  poets  and  histo- 
rians have  to  say.    It  will  delight  you  in  the  bouse, 
and  talk  with  you  by  the  way.    Whether  you  are 
rich  or  poor,  sick  or  welt,  knowledge  will  be  a  moat 
cheerful  companion,  teaching  you,  wherever  you  go, 
whatever  you  do,  , 
"  To  find  tongues  in  tree*,  books  in  tho  running  brook?, 
i  stones,  and  good  la  every  thing." 


1  wish  you  all,  my  young  friends,  the  happiness  of 
knowledge.  But  if  you  have  the  happiness  of  knowl- 
edge, you  must  ttudy  and  learn.  You  can  no 
get  knowledge  without  study  than  farmers  can 
grain  without  work.  Books  will  not  give  you  knowl- 
edge. ^  our  teachers  cannot  give  you  knowledge. 
You  must,  esch  of  yon,  go  and  pluck  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  mlk  your  own  hand,  and  thon  you  will 
get  it,  and  it  will  be  worth  eating,  making  you 
strong,  cheerful  and  happy.  The  tree  of  knowledge 
may  be  near  you,  but  if  you  arc  idle  and  lazy  you 
will  get  none  of  its  fruit. 

There  is  no  railroad  op  the  Hill  of  Science.  Your 
teachers  cannot  carry  you  up  this  hill.  Some  ol  tho 
logs  and  stones  have  been  denied  out  of  the  road, 
some  of  tho  ditches  and  swamps  filled  up,  so  that  it 
is  mnch  easier  for  you  to  get  op  the  hill,  then  it  was 
for  your  fathers.  Still,  there  is  no  way  for  yoo, 
scholars,  to  get  up  the  Hill  of  Science,  but  to  climb 
sjo  with  your  own  feet.  If  you  get  lost,  your  teach- 
ers may  shew  you  the  way.  If  you  fail  down  or 
stumble,  they  may  help  you  up.  If  you  gel  discour- 
aged, they  may  cheer  you  on,  pointing  out  to  you  tho 
sweet  flowers  and  rich  fruits  that  grow  by  tho  wsy. 
But  if  you  would  get  the  fruits  of  knowledge,  you 
must  all  ttudy;  you  most  olimb  the  hill.  Climb, 
climb,  climb,  and  you  will  see  the  flowers  and  eat  the 
fruits  of  knowledge,  as  Franklin  did,  and  as  all  good 
scholars  do.  Climb,  climb,  climb,  and  you  will  find  a 
Happy  New  Year  in  ascending  the  Hill  of  Science. 
The  flowers  will  bloom  for  you,  the  birds  wiH  eing 
for  you,  if  you  will  only  climb. 

The  reason  many  of  you  do  not  learn,  or  climb  the 
hyi,  any  faster  ie,  not  because  you  cannot  eibnb,  but 
because  you  are  too  idle  and  too  Any  to  eHmb.  Yea 
do  not  begin  to  elhnb  by  nine  o'clock.  Yoo  loiter 
about  and  slop  to  play.  You  stay  away  from  school, 
and  lose  the  ruad ,  and  lose  your  company.  Many 
scholars  climb  the  hill  rapidly  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  give  up.  Perhaps  they  linger  in  the  Bowers  of 
Pleasure,  to  attend  a  few  balls  and  parties,  thinking 
to  stop  only  a  little  while,  and  then  to  climb  again. 
Many  of  these,  however,  neve*  try  to  climb  any 
more,  but  go  by  an  easy  way  to  (he  VaHey  of  Tgno- 
ranee,  and  thoro  spend  the  rest  of  their  diys.  Those 
who  leave  ihe  Bowers  of  Pleasure,  end  try  to  elimb 
the  hill  again,  seem  to  lose  their  strength  and  their 
disposition  for  climbing.    Their  feet 
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glod  io  the  brush  ;  they  stumble  over  every  stone, 
and  are  easily  discouraged.  Their  conversation,  too, 
ia  ell  about  the  pleasures  they  found  in  the  Bowers  of 
Ease,  and  not  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  Hill  of  Sci- 
ence. If  tbey  remain  in  the  road,  trying  to  climb, 
through  the  winter,  tbey  make  little  progress  up  the 
hill,  for  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  are  all  the  time 
upon  the  Bowers  of  Pleasure  below.  My  young 
friends,  I  wish  yoo  alt  success,  this  winter,  io  climb- 
ing the  Hill  of  8ciet»ce.  Msy  you  all  find  the  pleas- 
ures of  knowledge  in  climbing  the  hill,  and  it  will  be 
to  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year. 

But  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  jou  happy.  If 
you  would  be  happy,  you  must  do  rtshi.  No  matter 
how  much  bad  men  know,  they  will  be  unhappy,— 
so  will  bad  boya.  You  all  have  a  conscience  which 
tells  what  is  right,  making  you  happy  when  yoo  do 
right,  and  unhappy  when  you  do  wrong.  You  can 
■o  more  do  wrong  and  be  happy  than  you  can  "  take 
ooala  of  fire  in  your  bosom  and  not  be  burned."  Den- 
iel  was  happy  in  "  the  den  of  lions,"  because  he  did 
right.  The  king  of  Babylon  wsa  unhappy  ia  a  pal- 
ace, "  and  his  sleep  departed  from  him,"  because  be 

be  happy.  If  you  are  disobedient  to  your  parents  or 
your  teacher,  you  cannot  be  happy.  If  yom  are  idle 
and  laay ;  if  yon  are  fretful  and  discontented  ;  if  you 
get  angry  and  quarrel,  you  cannot  be  happy. 

There  are  two  paths,  children,  in  which  you  may 
walk. — the  path  of  virtue,  or  the  path  of  rice.  The 
path  of  virtue  will  lead  you  to  happiness,  the  path  of 
vice  to  misery.  Vice  hss  a  very  smooth  tongue,  sod 
will  promise  to  make  you  happy  in  eating 
fruit,  as  she  did  Eve,  but  she  will  make  you 
as  she  did  Eve.  She  will  pr 
or,  but  she  will  give  you  poverty  and  shame,  as  she 
the  drunkard.    She  will  strew  her  path,  that 

will  sing  yoo 
that  she  may  deceive  you,  and  rob 
you  of  your  money  and  your  character.  She  will 
whisper  in  your  ears  bow  much  happiness  you  can 
find  in  disobedience,— io  breaking  the  Sabbath,  in 
lying,  swearing,  cheating, stealing, — but  if  you  follow 
her,  the  happiness  you  find  will  soon  turn  to  misery 
Some  of  you  she  will  send  t 
of  you  to  the  gallows,  and  all  of  you  to 

Virtue  promises  you  happiness,  snd  she  will  make 
sll  happy  ;  not  with  the  deceitful  happiness  of  vice, 
which  ends  in  misery,  but  with  happtness  that  will 
increase  ss  long  as  yon  live.  "  Her  ways  are  waya 
of  pleasantness  snd  all  her  paths  are  peace."  "  She 
is  a  tree),  of  life  to  all  that  lay  hold  on  her,  and  happy 
is  eve  it  one  that  retaineth  bar."  May  yon  all  find 
this  year  the  happiness  of  virtue. 

And  now,  once  more,  I  greet  you  all,  teachers  and 
scholars,  A  Ha»»t  N\w  Ytan.  A  Haw  New 
Y*±a  to  yoo,  and  A  Happy  New  Yxaa  to  your  pa- 
teats.  Long  may  you  live  lo  greet  each  other,— A 
Ua#pt  Nbjw  Ysab.  Hay  yon  all  so  live  aa  to  find, 
each  year,  more  of  the  happiness  of  knowledge  snd 
virtue,  and  then  each  year  will  be  to  you  A  Ha»rr 

Jaatta  Tofts, 

o. 


N.  B.  Teachers  in  Windham  County  are 
ed  to  read  this  Greeting  in  their  schools. 


Nm*  Yxaa. 


Tor  ihc  School  Journal. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Messrs.  Editors  ;  Your  remarks  in  the  last 
Journal  on  the  new  law  relating  to  Common  Schools, 
:ind  particularly  what  you  aay  upon  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, brought  to  my  mind  a  half-formed  purpose, 
heretofore  entertained,  to  communicate  some  facts  in 
my  short  experience.  Undoubtedly  the  subject  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  is  not  thoroughly  understood  ia 
any  portion  of  the  Stale ;  in  some  places  it  must  be 
quite  new. 

What  I  have  to  say  will  be  principally  confined  to 
a  catalogue  of  the  exercises  which  have  been  had  at 


Brownington  and  Craftshury,  with  some  abridgments. 
If  I  can  furnish  no  example  worthy  of  imitation,  1 
may  haply  set  up  a  few  beacons  to  guide  others  from 

the  path  of  error. 

These  exercises  have  generally  been  continued 
eight  daya,  including  two  occupied  mainly  in  the 
semi-annual  examination  of  teachers.  Thia  is  not 
enough.  Two  full  weeks  would  be  hardly  sufficient 
carefully  to  review  the  sequisilioos  of  most  teachers. 
If  anything  new  ia  to  be  learned,  still  further  time 
becomes  indispensable.  The  first  Institute  held  here 
was  at  the  close'  of  the  Spring  Term,  1847.  They 
have  been  continued,  Spring  and  Fall  Terms,  ever 
since,  and  all  attended  by  me,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion. The  number  of  the  class  has  been  from  fifty  to 
seventy,  and  the  number  examined  from  forty-five  to 
sixty.  Latterly,  1  have  lectured  several  times  before 
*  class  previous  to  the  ordinary  Insti- 


tute exercises. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  that  of  last 
fall,  extracted  from  the  programme  announced  from 
day  to  day.  Devotional  exercises  were  closed  at  0, 
A.  M.,  aod  each  half  day  was  occupied  by  two  ex- 
ercises of  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  each,  with  a 
recess  between  of  twenty  minutes.  Mid  day  recess 
one  hour.  In  the  evening,  lectures  were  given  and 
discussion b  had,  principally  by  members  of  the  class. 

Sept.  IS.  Lecture,  on  the  responsibilities  of  com- 
mon school  teachers. 

Sept.  19.  On  Attention. 

Sept.  96.  Subject  continued. 

Oct.  S.  Orthography. 

Oct.  10.  Same,  and  Orthoepy. 

Oct.  17.  Articulation: 

Oct.  94.  Same,  and  Emphasis. 

Oct.  31.  Inflections  and  Modulation. 

Nov.  7.  Extemporaneous  Composition,  by  the 
whole  class  at  the  same  lime,  and  Spelling  by  writing 
by  Mr.  Csmp. 

Nov.  19,  A.  M.  Introduction  and  regulations,  C, 
and  Oml  Arithmetic  by  Mr.  Norcroso.  Sanders' 
Notation  of  Sounds,  C.  P.M.,  Written  Arithme- 
tic, by  Mr.  Graham.  Orthography,  C. 

Nov.  13,  A.  M.  Etymology,  N.  Geography,  C. 
P.  M.  Reading,  C.  Spelling  by  letters  and  by 
sounds,  or  phonically,  C. 
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Nor.  14,  A.M.  Geography,  by  Mr 
teraporaneous  Compositions,  read  and  criticised,  C. 
P.M.  8yvtU  and  Analysis,  N.    Language,  a  lec- 
ture, C. 

Not.  15,  A.M.  Oral  Arithmetic,  N.  Phonology 
and  Phonetics,  C.  P.  M.  Spelling,  G.  Reading,  a 
lecture,  6. 

Not.  16,  A.M.  Common  School  operations,  a  lec- 
tore,  C.  Written  Arithmetic,  G.  P.M.  Government 
in  Common  Schools,  a  lecture,  N.  Geogmphyof 
Vermont,  C. 

Not.  17,  A.  M.  Oral  Arithmetic,  N.  Geogra- 
phy, G. 

Not.  19,  A.  M.  Written  Arithmetic,  G.  Parsing, 
Analysis  of  words  and  of  sentences,  C.  P.  M.  Ex- 
ercise in  Reading,  C.  Examination  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  the  next,  by  County  Superintendent. 

During  tho  eveniuga,  the  following  lectures  were 
given:  On  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  C.  On 
Astronomy,  N.  On  Arithmetic,  G.  and  M.  The 
Black-Board,  Normal  Chart,  Outline  Maps,  Cornel's 
Common  School  Globe,  the  larger  Globes,  Magic 
Lanterns  and  other  apparatus,  were  used  for  illustra- 
tion and  demonstration. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  by  various 
members  of  the  class:  The  proper  manner  of  com- 
mencing school."  "  Classification."  "  Systematic 
arrangement  of  school  exercises."  **  The  proper  time 
for  the  exercise  of  writing."  •«  Interruptions  during 
recitations,  by  scholars  out  of  the  reciting  class." 
"  Recesses.  When,  how  often  and  how  long?  For 
large  scholars  1  For  small  ones!"  "  Should  teachers 
direct  as  to  the  studies  of  scholars,  or  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  others  1"  "  Has  the  teacher  jurisdiction  orer 
the  conduct  of  his  pupils  while  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school  !**  "  Should  whispering  be  allowed  in 
school,  and  to  what  extent!"  "Ought  'spelling- 
schools  '  to  be  discontinued  ?" 

During  the  operations  of  the  Institute,  a  variety  of 
written  questions  were  propounded  for 
swers,  some  to  be  deliberative,  and  some 
neons.  Specimens  of  composition,  too,  were  exacted 
and  read  and  criticised  in  the  presence  of  the  class, 
the  authors'  names  being  withheld. 

A  good  degree  of  interest  has  always  been  exhibit- 
ed by  the  classes,  and  though  I  am  aware  oar  instruc- 
tions have  been  quite  imperfect ;  yet  the  atandard  of 
qualification  and  wages  of  teachers  have  been  palpa- 
bly advanced  among  us,  and  many  schools  haTe  al- 
ready received  an  impetus  which  promises  much  for 
of  popular  education. 
5,  1849.  D.  M.  Camp. 


Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  Common  School*  in 
Deny,  V.H. 


1.  Each  District  should  provide  a  well  finished  and 
well-ventilated  School  House,  with  ample  room  atd 
convenient  seals, — should  furnish  it  with  a  Black- 
Boa  rd,  and  take  efficient  measures  to  prevent  them 
from  being  injured. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  Distriot  should  feel  an  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  the  welfare  of  the  school ; 


and  should  set  in  all  eases  for  the  general  good,  rath- 
er  than  for  hts  private  interests. 

3.  In  the  appointment  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, each  member  should  feel  sacredly  bound  to  take 
a  part,  and  endeavor  to  elect,  unbiased  by  personal 
or  party  feeling,  the  person  best  quali6ed  for  the 
office. 

PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE. 

1.  The  Prudential  Committee  should  see  that  the 
School  House  be  kept  in  good  repair,  i 
able  wood  be  seasonably  furnished. 

2.  In  selecting  a  Teacher,  he  should  inquire  < 
fully  into  his  character  previous  to  an  engagement ; 
and  reject  any  applicant  whose  success  may  be  re- 
garded as  doubtful. 

3.  He  should  see  that  a  certificate  of  the  Teacher's 
approbation,  as  required  by  law,  he  seasonably  for- 
warded to  the  Selectmen. 

SCHOLARS. 

1.  The  Scbolara  should  he  regular  in  their  daily 
attendance ;  punctual  in  the  morning,  thoiough  and 
diligent  in  their  studies. 

3.  They  should  respect  and  be  courteous  to  the 
Teacher,  confide  in  his  counsels,  avoid  improper  re- 
flections upon  bis  character ;  and  not  only  obey  bie 
laws  themselves,  but  should  sustain  bis  government 
in  relation  to  others. 

TKAcnaaa. 

1.  Teachers  should  obtaiu  their  certificates  from 
the  Superintending  Committee,  before  commencing 
school ;  and  they  should  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  interests  of  their  scholars, — they  should  study 
their  disposition  and  capacities  that  they  may  nan  ap- 
propriate appliances  and  stimulate  them  to  exertion, 
by  every  laudable  motive. 

3.  They  should,  in  their  government,  be  mild,  yet 
decided  ;  affable,  yet  dignified  ;  kind,  yet  enforciug 
their  laws,  if  neec  be,  by  correction. 

3.  They  should  aim  at  the  moral  and  social  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  their  pupila,  and  both 
by  example  and  precept  should  teach  good  manners, 
courteous  deportment,  with  proper  tespect  for  age 
and  station. 

4.  They  should  utterly  prohibit  among  tbeir  schol- 
ars the  use  of  profane  or  obscene  language,  and  in- 
decent behavior,  both  in  and  about  the  School  House. 

5.  They  should,  by  frequent  visits,  endeavor  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Parents,  and  thus  enlist 
their  sympathies  and  interest  in  their  behalf. 

PARENTS. 

1.  Parents  should  require  their  children  to  I 
tual  and  regular  in  tbeir  attendance  at 
should  furnish  them  with  such  books  as  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Superintending  Committee. 
3.  They  should  oooanionally  visit  the  school  j  make 

erale  with  him  in  maintaining  order  and  discipline. 

3.  They  should  studiously  avoid  any 
will  teed  to  create  a  division  in 

4.  In  case  the  Teacher  is  > 
or  mismanagement,  they  should  not  attempt  his  re- 
moval by  agitating  the  District ;  but  should  lay  the 

before  tho  Superintending  Committee. 
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School  Convention  at  Norwich. 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  notice,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  Common  Schools  assembled  in 
Convention  at  Norwich,  on  the  13th  instant,  and  or- 
ganized at  11  o'clock,  A.M.,  by  the  choice  of  Col. 
William  D arson,  President,  Col.  A.  Stimsor,  Vice 
President,  and  Gen.  W.  E.  Lewis  and  Dr.  S.  Con- 
verse, Secretaries. 

On  notion,  a  committee  of  three  was  raised  to  pre- 
pare and  report  resolutions,  consisting  of  Rev.  J.  Dud- 
ley, Dea.  S.  Tracy,  and  Rev.  J.  Merrill. 

After  singing  by  the  choir,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Merrill,  Mr.  R.  S.  Howard,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  Orange  Coonty,  was  called  upon,  and  responded 
in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  add  teas, — wheo, 
on  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  9  o'clock, 


Two  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Convention  was  called 
to  order,  and  the  choir  sung  a  Common  School  Ode, 
with  fine  effect.  The  Convention  then  listened  to  a 
very  appropriate  and  Interesting  address  to  the  Schol- 
ars present,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill, — after  which  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  through  their  chairman,  re- 
ported the  following : — 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  judicious  system  of  common 
schools,  wisely  and  efficiently  carried  out,  is  the  main 
hope  of  onr  Republic. 

9.  Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  doty  and  interest  of  ev- 
ery citizen  to  cooperate,  heartily,  in  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  elevate  our  common  schools. 

After  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Richurds  and  Professors  Haddock  and  Brown  of 
Dartmouth  College,  took  part,  these  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  at  which  time  a  largo  number  assembled,  to 
bear  a  Lecture  from  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  Jr.,  Principal 
of  the  Brimmer  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  which  he 
clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  ont  the  true  "  Requisites 
for  Success  in  Teaching." 

Mr.  Dudley,  chairman  of  the  eommhtee  on  resolu- 
tions, reported  the  following,  which  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

S.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  responsibilities 
of  Town  Superintendents  are,  by  the  new  law,  very 
much  increased,  we  respectfully  but  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  the  towns  to  the  importance  of  the  most 
judicious  action  in  the  choice  of  men  to  fill  that  office. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  view  with  ex- 
treme gratification  the  interest  which  our  Colleges 
and  Academies  feel  in  the  promotion  onr  Common 
Schools. 


tendered  to  the  Editors  of  this  County,  for  the  intei- 
est  which  they  manifest  in  our  Common  Schools  ; 
and  that  we  pledge  onr  contributions  to  their  columns, 

general  education. 

6.  JWwrf,  That  this  Convention  tender  their 
thank*  to  the  Choir,  for  the  interest  which  they  have 
added  to  this  maetiog  ;  and  also  to  Mr.  R.  S.  How- 
*"d ,*?d  H** Jmkn*  *****  Jr.,  for  dusk  eery  able  and 
' :  «<>  »»*  people  of  this  vil- 


lage,  for  tire  hospitality  with  which  they  have  receiv- 
ed as. 

On  motion,  Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  be  signed  by  the  officers,  and  published  in 
the  Vermont  Chronicle,  and  that  all  other  papers  in 
the  Coonty  be  requested  to  eopy  the  same. 

On  motion,  Voted  to  adjoorn  without  day. 

Wbi.  Barson,  Prtstdent. 

W.  E.  Law  is,  >  oMM,,Mj.m 

S.  Couraass,  }  Secrttarut- 

ADDRKSS  OP  ME.  HOWARD.  , 

Mr.  Howard  being  called  by  the  Chair,  arose  and 
addressed  the  Convention  in  his  usual  earnestness  and 
forcible  style.  He  proposed  to  consider  some  of  the 
means  of  improving  our  Common  Schools. 

1.  We  must  have  faith.  Faith  in  what!  That 
something  can  be  done.  There  id  a  great  deal  of  on- 
belief  in  regard  to  00 r  Common  Schools.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  this  faithlessness  ought  lo 
make  us  ashamed.  There  are  men  io  fine  salary,  aud 
many  of  the  demagogues  in  onr  villages,  who  croak 
about  all  this  stir  and  expense  in  reference  to  schools. 

Many  of  our  good  meu  speak  discouragingly.  But 
other  States  have  succeeded,  and  why  not  Vermont? 
Tar.  That  little  word  has  done  wonders.  Mr. 
Howard  referred  to  the  go-ahead  spirit  of  Vermont- 
era,  and  said,  cannot  the  spirit  which  has  sent  the 
iron  horse  through  this  State,  and  made  him  leap  the 
Green  Mountains,  improve  our  schools?  Bonaparte 
said  that  "  impossible  was  not  good  French."  This 
little  word,  **  I'll  rav,  sin,"  can  do  anything. 

9.  Make  them  what  they  purport  to  be —  Common . 
I  do  not  mean  ordinary,  inferior^  but  common  for  a//, 
where  the  rich  and  poor  shall  all  be  taught.    Most  of 

The  rich  and  respectable,  in  most  of  our  villages,  do 
not  send  their  children,  and  our  district  schools  are 
not  common,  but  schools  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  H.  dwelt  much  and  eloquently  upon  the  duty 
of  the  rich  and  influential  to  send  their  children  to  the 
district  school,  and  thus  elevate  them.  He  alluded 
to  his  experience  on  this  point  in  Newburyport,  Mass. 
We  are  told — "  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  then  we  will  send  our  children."  How  shall  we 
do  this  without  their  support!  This  is  demanding  of 
us  "  the  tale  of  brick"  without  the  straw.  Is  it  not 
folly  to  expect  so  elevation  of  our  common  schools, 
whilo  the  rich  and  influential  send  their  children 
away !  If  they  are  not  safe  for  the  children  of  the 
rich,  are  they  safe  for  the  children  of  the  poor  !  Is 
not  the  mind  of  the  poor  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
rich !  Is  the  price  of  mind  (0  be  measured  by  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  life !  Your  schools  can  be  made  just 
what  you  wish.  Mr.  H.  referred,  as  proof  of  this, 
to  the  experiment  in  Massachusetts.  He  had  seen 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  in  the  same  school, 
receiving  the  same  instruction,  and  making  the  same 
improvement.  Daniel  Webster  said,  in  reference  to 
these  schools—"  Had  I  as  msny  sons  ss  old  Priam," 
and  you  know  he  had  fifty,  said  Mr.  H.,  "  I  would 
send  them  to  the  common  school."  If,  then,  yoa 
would  make  your  schools  what  they  ought  to  be, 
make  them  common. 
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3.  If  we  would  improve  our  common  schools,  we 


Everything  in  which  wc  would  engage,  tnual  hate 
our  affection.  Everything  which  we  would  value 
most  have  its  price.  Now,  if  you  would  elevate  your 
schools,  you  must  pay  the  price.  Mr.  H.  relsted  an 
anecdote  of  an  old  gentleman,  wishing  to  be  econom- 
ical in  the  purchase  of  a  Bible,  and  so  he  called  for  a 
smaU  Bible,  with  very  large  prini.  So  many  want 
good  schools,  but  are  unwilling  to  give  the  price  of  a 
good  school  in  money  and  attention.  Yon  may  ask 
how  your  interest  shall  be  awakened  I  You  must 
think.  That  ia  tbe  law  of  feeling.  Think  of  the 
value  of  an  education.  Educate  your  sons,  if  you 
would  have  them  useful.  You  must  read.  Here  Mr. 
11.  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  School  Journal, 
and  wished  it  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
citizen. 

You  must  talk  about  your  schools  with  one  another 
—with  your  children.  Act.  Just  go  to  work.  God 
never  meant  that  we  should  receive  the  reward  of  la- 
bor without  the  toil. 

To  know  the  value  of  a  dollar,  we  must  earn  it. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  poor  love  their  children 
most,  because  they  labor  so  hard  to  provide  for  them. 
Mr.  H.  waa  pathetic  iu  this  illustration. 

Attend  the  school  meeting .  See  that  y  o  u  h  a  v  e  g  ood 
men  for  your  committees.  Mr.  H.  referred  to  the 
new  powers  conferred  on  the  Town  Superintendents. 
That  office  should  be  regarded  as  the  moat  important 
one  of  the  town.  In  Newburyport  there  was  more 
interest  felt  in  tbe  choice  of  school  committees,  than 
in  any  other  office  in  the  city.  Notice  of  the  hour 
for  the  choice  was  sent  to  every  family,  that  every 
man  might  be  present.  The  closest  political  contests 
have  not  the  importance  and  interest  of  this  question. 

4.  Mr.  H.  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  impor- 
tance of  improving  the  School  Houses.  He  said,  'twas 
enough  to  make  an  angel  weep,  (if  an  angel  could 
weep)  to  see  our  youth  crowded  into  houses  where 
the  mind  is  crushed.  The  appeal  of  tbe  speaker  to 
parents  and  guardians,  to  see  to  this  subject,  was  im- 
pressive, and  cannot  soon  be  forgotten.  He  congrat- 
ulated tbe  people  in  view  of  the  rapid  improvement  of 
school  bouses.  He  insisted  upon  a  free  ventilation. 
He  thought  much  of  a  tasteful  location.  He  used  to 
endeavor  to  have  his  school  feel  that  the  school  house 
was  the  dearest  place  on  earth. 

See  f  U  that  you  get  good  teachers.  A  poor  teach- 
er is  the  poorest  thing  in  the  world.  There  are  a 
great  many  poor  things  ;  but  the  poorest  of  all  things, 
ia  a  poor  teacher.  I  had  rather  a  quack  be  employed 
in  my  aick  room  than  in  the  school  room,  where  tbe 
intellect  of  my  child  shall  be  spoiled. 

Mr.  H.  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  importance  of 
a  plenty  ol  black-board.  One  great  advantage  of  a 
black-board  waa,  that  it  taught  the  student  to  think  on 
his  feet.  Some  men  know  enough,  but  they  have 
to  express  what  they  know. 


express  thoughts. 


a  part  of  the  timo,  is  equivalent  to  going  none  at  all. 
Children  should  be  taught  that  it  U  9  o'clock  when 
the  long  pointer  is  at  the  figure  19.  But  many  are 
taught  to  think  thai  it  is  nine  till  ten.  Habit  ia  a  pan 
of  education .  A  person  who  begins  with  being  al- 
ways behind  the  time,  will  go  through  life  behind  the 
lime  ;  his  business  done  a  little  too  late  ;  deble  paid 
a  little  too  late';  every  thing  goes  so.  There  are 
some  who  seem  to  be  born  a  little  too  late.  Wash- 
ington was  a  minute  man.  Habit  clings  to  a  man 
like  death  (o  a  dead  man. 

6.  Mr.  H.  insisted  upon  a  uniformity  of  school 
books,  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  onr 
■chools.  The  want  of  ibis  is  an  immense  evil,  which 
in  some  way  must  be  remedied.  In  Borne  schools  in 
my  County,  there  are  not  three  books  alike.  In  one  be 
found  26  scholars,  and  26  classes.  There  is  going 
on  a  continual  change.  Some  hope  from  the  new 
law.  Let  the  Town  Superintendent*  get  together,  as 
soon  as  possible,  fix  on  tbe  books,  and  then  let  the 
decision  be  like  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  Persians. 
After  all,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  tbe  books. 
There  are  some  six  or  eight  different  systems  of  Ge- 
ography, and  the  difference  between  them  amounts  to 
just  the  difference  "  'twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee." 

7.  If  you  want  good  schools,  visit  them.  Mr.  H. 
referred  to  the  custom  of  enjoining  secresy  upoo  aU 
that  is  done  in  school.  He  would  rather  have  the 
walla  of  our  school  houses  transparent,  so  that  tbe 
people  could  see  what  ia  going  on  there.  The  eye 
of  tbe  public  should  be  on  the  schools  all  the  time  ; 
and  a  good  teacher  will  work  the  better  for  it.  Look 
into  your  schools  often.  Will  you  suffer  these  men 
to  have  the  moulding  of  the  character  and  the  guiding 
the  intellect  of  your  children,  and  not  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  see  how  they  are  doing  it ! 

8th.  A  good  teacher  is  the  sine  qua  non  to  a  i 
school.  Everything  else  maybe  right;  but  all 
if  the  good  teacher  is  not  present, 
are  cheaper  at  95  dollars  per  month, 
others,  who  will  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves. 
He  described  a  good  teaeber.  A  yoong  roan  came  to 
him  for  license  to  teach  a  difficult  school.  Ho  told 
him  he  would  license  htm,  if  he  would  promise  hhn 
that  he  would  succeed  or  die.  He  did  succeed.  He 
told  of  another  that  if  he  would  spell  that  short  word 
•*  try,"  he  would  recommend  him.  **  I  will  try,  air." 
He  too  succeeded.  We  want  men  who  will  earn 
more  than  they  get.  Let  the  teacher  be  determined 
to  do  this,  and  you  will  be  worth  employing.  The 

that  which  you  do  earn.  You  earn  a  reputation 
which  ia  far  better  than  money  to  any  man.  Look 
for  such  persons  to  teach  your  schools. 

Lastly.  You  must  rely  mtHnhf  on  yourselves.  TM* 
inelode*  all  I  have  said.  If  you  want  a  thing  done 
u*ff,  do  it  yourself.  Yew  must  not  depend  on  your 
County  Superintendent,  or  yoer  Town  Superintend- 
ent*. The  new  law  does  not  design  to  take  the  work 
out  of  your  hands.   If  it  did,  it  would  not  he  worth 


6.  If  you  would  improve  your  schools,  send  your    the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.    Them  are  100,000 


ohildren  lu  school 


in  this  State  to  be 
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Quick  as  thought  things  move  now.  You  must  not 
loiler,  you  can  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be : 
men  whose  eloquence  may  sway  the  multitude,  just 
as  the  storm  sweeps  the  forest.  You  may,  in  your 
school,  be  training  those  who  shall  minister  at  the 
altar  of  our  holy  faith  ;  those  whose  voice  shall  be 
heard  in  the  hall  of  your  State,  and  the  councils  of 
your  ration.  Giro  your  children  a  thorough  educa- 
tion and  lutle  money.  He  spoke  of  a  man  now  worth 
a  half  million,  who  said  to  him,  "  My  father,  when  1 
was  young,  gave  me  a  dollar,  and  much  good  advice. 
1  determined  to  keep  the  dollar  and  follow  the  advice, 
and  I  have  the  dollar  now."  Tho  speaker  closed 
with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  parents.  These  school 
days  are  on  the  wing.  "  Passing  away"  is  written 
on  all  things  below.  Educate  your  children  and  they 
will  not  disappoint  you.  In  future  life  their  hearts 
will  return  to  your  life,  when  you  are  in  your  graves, 
and  hless  yoor  memory. 

This  address  of  an  hour  or  more  in  lengtbt  was 
Ming 


Botes  of  Schools. 

No.  66.  Fifty  scholars  in  a  small  room ;  air  fetid  ; 
seats  narrow  and  high  ;  deaks  about  8  inches  wide  ; 
small  space  near  a  hot  store  for  classes  to  recite.  An 
experienced  teacher,  works  hard  and  fast,  speaks 
quick,  turns  off  classes  rapidly,  and  pteserves  good 
r,  considering  what  an  uncomfortable  house  the 
are  in.  Some  rndeness  and  vulgarity  dis- 
coverable among  the  boys.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the 
school  money  wasted  for  want  of  a  suitable  school- 


No.  67.  A  small,  backward  school.  Teacher  can- 
not persuade  scholars  to  use  the  black •  boa rri.  as  their 
parents  say  the  black  board  is  of  no  use,  and  they 
will  not  allow  their  children  to  work  on  it.  I  asked 
one  of  the  neighbors  why  their  school  was  so  buck- 
ward,  seeing  tbey  had  had  the  usual  amount  of  school- 
ing. »  Well,"  said  be,  "  to  tell  the  tretb,  we  have 
had  rather  poor  teachers.  The  committee  have  wish- 
ed to  hire  cheap  teachers,  and  have  usually  taken  be- 
ginners, and  only  now  and  then  one  has  been  good 
for  any  thing."  This  winter  tbey  have  a  good  teach- 
er, but  he  feels  that  his  hands  are  lied  by  the  ignor- 
auce  and  prejudices  of  the  parents.    Thinks  he  could 

if  the 


not  interfere.  Profane  swearing  common  among  pa- 
rents and  children  ;  but  the  reading  of  the  bible  not 


a  few  very  good  scholsrs.  Parents  take  great  inter- 
est in  the  school,  to  furnish  children  with  books,  and 

*1,  sprightly,  com- 
itive  teacher,  talks  rather  too  much,  and  allows 
whispering,  laughing,  loud  study,  and  sometimes  loud 
talk,  in  school.   An  individual  in  the  district  told  me 

had  not  been  worth 


the  schools  for  several  winters 
much,  on  socoum  of  balls  aod 
older  scholsrs  were  engaged. 
No.  6*.    An  sld-fashioned 
,  and  very  inconvenient; 


About  30  scholars,  naturally  very  bright.— 
Have  not  seen  a  more  wide-awake,  sharp,  promiting 
set  of  young  boys  in  any  school,  though  not  very  for- 
ward, as  they  have  not  bsd  very  good  schools — 
School  last  summer  good  for  nothing,  for  went  of  or* 
dev.  An  experienced,  energetic  teacher  ;  says  ha 
can't  persuade  parents  to  vuit  the  school.  Scholars 
all  speak  op  loud,  and  take  places  in  spelling,  the 
head  ooe  wearing  a  piece  of  money  ;  have  not  seen 
so  much  interest  in  spelling  in  any  school  this  winter. 
This  district  is  retired,  back  on  a  bill ;  but  the  people 
quite  intelligent.'  They  keep  up  a  weekly  Lyceum. 

No.  70.  An  old  school-house  repaired,  but  the 
school-room  too  small ;  would  be  of  good  size  if  in- 
cluding the  part  now  used  for  a  wood-house.  Teach- 
er, a  young  female,  of  good  manners  and  considerable 
character  ;  has  a  natural  tact  for  leaching,  keeps  good 
order,  asks  a  variety  of  questions,  is  from  s  town 


such  a  place  is  as  ranch  better  fitted  for  teaching  as  a 
boy  that  hss  been  brought  up  with  s  good  farmer  is 
better  fitted  for  working  on  a  farm.  Parents  not  ac- 
eostomed  to  visit  the  school ;  committee  had  been  ask- 
ed to  come  in,  but  did  not  koow  whether  they  should 
or  not. 

No.  71.  A  tolerable,  second-rate  teacher,  of  the 
old  style.  Reading,  low,  doll,  monotonous ;  scholars 
try  twice  in  spelling,  and  go  over  considerable  ground 
in  all  their  studies,  but  are  not  drilled  in  first  princi- 
ples. No  general  exercises  in  school  ;  small  children 
just  read  and  spell  and  then  sit  still,  as  though  there 
was  nothing  more  they  could  do.  Black-board  not 
used.  Teachei  and  scholars  need  waking  up,  aod  so 
do  the  parents. 

No.  79.  A  small  school-room  and  school ;  floor 
swept,  bonnets  and  shawls  hung  up  ;  an  excellent, 
large,  sir-tight  stove ;  fire  shovel  hong  on  a  nail ;  a 
new  broom  in  the  corner.  An  experienced,  skillful, 
female  teacher,  quite  at  homers  her  school;  trains 
the  classes  in  Arithmetic  thoroughly  on  the  black- 
board .    If  the  district  had  formerly  employed  such  a 


teacher,  the  school  would  have  been  more  forward 
than  it  is.  When  one  teacher  gets  the  scholars 
awake  aod  leads  them  up  the  "  hill  of  science"  s  long 
way,  then  the  district  most  try  s  new  teacher,  who 
will,  perhaps,  keep  them  in  the  same  place,  or  move 
them  round  in  a  circle,  if  she  does  not  lead  them  dovn 
the  kill;  and  this  is  one  great  reason  so  many  bright 
children  in  oar  district  schools  remain  stationary. 

No.  73.    Primary  school,  in  village  of  B 
Fifty-five  scholars  ;  cheerful,  happy,  orderly,  stodi- 


butno 

dor ;  snd  when  the  teacher  speaks,  sll  stleod,  and 
obey ,  promptly.  Large  classes  take  their  places  still ; 
when  they  sit  on  recitation  benches,  the  one  tbst  an* 
swore  a  question  rises  from  the  seat ;  which  looks 
well  snd  makes  no  trouble,— -they  do  it  so  quick.— 
Scholars  interested  in  Geography,  and  recited  very 
well  in  concert,  bounding  the  States  in  concert  with- 
out looking  on  the  map,  which  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  oil  schools.  Teachers  ahould  see  thst  their  schol- 
ars can  bound  every  Slate  without  s  map.    A  prompt, 
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full  of  real  and  spirit,  appeared  to  love  their  teacher 
aod  school,  to  take  pride  in  behaving  well  and  pleas- 
ing their  teacher ;  were  very  happy  in  singing  exer- 
cises. A  large  number  of  them  have  not  been  ab- 
sent a  single  day  daring  the  term. 

No.  74.    Another  Primary  school  of  sixty-nine 
scholars.    Teacher  at  home  io  the  school ;  keeps 
good  order  without  any  fuss ;  has  the  email  children 
spell  their  words  over,  and  spell  them  in  concert,  till 
they  learn  to  spoU  them  readily ;  which  is  a  good 
practice.  Class  in  Colburn's  Arithmetic  Isrge  and 
interesting  ;  were  required  (as  scholars  should  bo)  to 
resits  without  the  book,  repeating  the  example  attar 
the  teacher,  and  then  giving  the  solution.  School 
quite  still,  though  it  was  not  the  stillness  of  dullness, 
or  terror,  but  order,  interest  and  propriety.  During 
the  eight  weeks  school  has  kept,  15  or  80  have  net 
been  absent  or  tardy  once,  and  during  the  past  week 
nbont  60  had  not  been  absent  or  tardy  once.  Some 
complaint  by  the  teacher  that  the  parents  did  not  visit 
the  school.    Both  of  these  schools  characterised  by 
order  sod  A/e.-the  two  most  important  points  in  n 
good  school.   One  of  the  teachers  remarked  that  she 
had  good  reason  to  believe  several  of  her  scholars 
had  not  whispered  st  all  for  many  weeka.   I  saw  no 
whispering  or  loud  study,  and  yet  the  children  seem- 
ed hsppy  and  contented  ;  far  more  so  than  in  schools 
of  noise  and  confusion.   In  one  school  noticed,  the 
scholars  did  not  make  their  manner*  before  reading 

and  spelling. 

No.  75.  Visited  the  Intermediate  and  High  school, 
with  school  committee.  These  schools  now  under 
good  regimen,  doing  credit  to  the  teachers  and  the 
Tillage.  The  boys  and  girls  appear  attentive  to  their 
studies,  interested  in  school,  respectful  to  teachers 
and  visitors.  Attention  is  now  paid  to  drawing  in 
these  schools,  snd  the  specimens  of  the  pupils  were 
nest,  and  well  executed  for  beginners.  Io  the  Inter- 
mediate school,  I  noticed  by  the  teseher's  roll,  thst 
many  of  tho  scholars  had  not  been  sbsent  or  tardy  for 
several  weeks. 

In  many  of  our  district  schools,  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement :  (1)  If  the  small  scholsrs  had  more  gen- 
eral exercises,  especially  on  the  maps  and  black-board. 
(9)  If  the  scholars  should  read  o»er  less  ground,  and 
be  drilled  more  thoroughly  on  what  they  do  read.— 
(3)  If,  in  spelling,  reading,  and  other  exercises,  the 
teacher  should  not  always  call  on  the  class  in  course, 
hot  promiscuously,  so  as  to  secure  tlte  attention  of  the 
nhole  clou.    Want  of  attention  is  a  great  molt  in 
most  schools.   (4)  If  the  scholsrs  that  miss  a  word 
in  spelling,  should  be  required,  ss  they  sre  in  some 
nchools,  to  spell  the  word  correctly,  (without  being 
called  upon)  when  it  has  been  spelled  by  another.— 
(5)  If  Committees  snd  Parents  would  more  frequent- 
ly visit  the  school.   Teachers  invariably  speak  of  the 
good  influence  of  such  visits  on  their  schools. 

James  Tufts. 

Wardeboro',  December,  1840. 

How  Mary  Milks  a  Printkb's  Hano  Taavnxs. 
Although  a  printer  may  be  seting  sll  dsy,  yet  in  bis 
own  wsy  be  is  a  great  traveller,  or  at  leaat  his  hand 
is,  as  we  shall  prove.   A  good  printer  will  set  8,000 


ems  a  day.  or  about  24,000  letters.  The  distance  . 
traveled  ovei  by  bis  hand  will  average  about  one  foot 
per  letter,  goiog  to  the  boxes  in  which  they  sre  con- 
tained aod  of  course  returning,  ranking  two  feet  every 
letter  he  sets.  This  would  make  a  distance  esch  day 
of  48,000  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  0  miles  ;  snd  in 
the  coarse  of  s  year,  leaving  oat  ' 
ber  travels  sboat  3000  miles! 


Time  by  the  Forelock. 

Lather  quaintly  saya,  in  his  •  Table  Talk,'  "Occa- 
sion has  s  forelock,  bat  is  bald  behind.   Oar  Lord 
has  taught "Os  thia  by  the  course  of  nstore.    A  farra- 
er  must  sow  his  barley  snd  oats  about  Easter ;  if  be 
defer  it  to  Michaelmas,  it  were  too  lets.   There  is 
my  servant  Wolf;  when  four  or  five  birds  fsll  upon 
the  bird-net,  be  will  not  draw  it,  but  aaya,  '  O,  I  will 
stay  until  more  come    then  they  all  fly  away,  and 
he  gels  none.    Many  a  young  fellow  has  a  school  sti- 
pend  for  six  or  seven  yesrs,  daring  whioh  he  ought 
diligently  to  study ;  he  has  his  tutors  nod  other 
means  ;  bat  be  thinks, « O,  I  have  lime  time  enough 
yet.'   But  I  ssy,  Nn,  fellow  ;  what  little  Jack  learns 
not,  great  John  learns  not.   Occasion  salutes  thee, 
snd  reaches  out  her  forelock  to  thee,  saying,— Here 
I  am,  take  hold  of  me ;  thou  thinkest  she  will  come 
again.   Then  says  she,— Well,  seeing  thou  wilt  not 
take  hold  of  my  top,  take  hold  of  my  tail ;  and  there- 
with flings  away." 


of  the  North  Adams  Transcript,  in  traveling  recently 
through  Hoosic,  saw  a  nest  little  octagon  building, 
two  stories  high,  with  s  window  in  the  roof  forming 
an  apex,  and  over  the  entrance  was  the  inscription, 
1  Sacred  to  Science,'  cot  in  a  slab  of  marble.  Tempt- 
ed no  less  by  the  tasteful  edifice  then  by  the  singular 
inscription,  the  editor  availed  himself  of  a  polite  invi- 
tation of  its  owner,  Mr.  Ltnar  Wiloss,  to  spend  sn 
boor  within  its  walls.  He  found  there,  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  precious  stones,  snd  strange  prod  no- 
tions of  nature,  arranged  with  a  taste  and  skill,  wor- 
thy of  the  imitation  of  more  extensive  and  costly 
inets. 

But  Mr.  Wilder  is  as  great  a 
He  is  now  fifty  years  of  age.    He  began  life  without 
property,  without  education,  and  with  the  possession 
of  scarcely  ibe  ordinary  degree  of  bodily  health. — 
Compelled  by  necessity  to  derote  the  hours  of  day- 
light to  the  usual  vocation*  of  life,  he  explored,  while 
others  plsyed  or  slept,  the  secret  chsmbers  of  nature, 
and  gathered  her  wonders,  to  delight  himself  and  to 
astonish  and  instruct  others.     But  while  be  baa 
brought  together  so  fine  a  collection  ot  God's  handi- 
work, he  has,  also,  through  patient  industry  and  ecoa-. 
oroy,  accumulated  considerable  property.   And  now, 
regardless  of  the  elluiemenis  of  wealth  snd  the  »cdnc» 
tions  of  social  inlerooorse,  he  nightly  retires  to  b»a 
cabinet,  and  labors  with  the  sidor  of  as  eothneisst, 
to 


Franklin  says :  If  a  man  empty  his  pure*  ioto  has 
bead,  no  man  can  take  it  away  from  him.  An  in* 
vestment  in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest.'* 
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Wo  append  a  song  which  was  composed  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Gray,  ami  which  is  suag  by  bis  one  hundred 
scholars  with  pleasing  animation.  We  hope  that 
parent*  will  read  it,  and  examine  it,  fat  we  think  that 
liicy  will  find  much  that  will  be  profitable  if 
to. 

Oh  Dear!  What  can  the  Matter  be? 

Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  7 

Parents  don't  visit  the  School* 
They  visit  the  drill  to  ace  murderer's  sabres, 
Tbey  viait  the  Circus,  they  visit  their  neighbors, 
They  viait  their  flocks,  and  the  servant  who  labors, 

Now  why  don't  they  visit  the  School  7 
Oh  dear,  Ac. 

They  care  for  their  horse*,  they  care  for  their  dollars, 
They  ear*  for  their  lodges,  and  Taney  tne  collars. 
B«t  little,  wc  think,  do  they  care  for 

Became  tbey  don't  viait  the 
Oh  dear,  Ac. 

Wc  know  we  from  hunger  sad  cold  are  protected, 
In  knowledge  and  virtue  our  minds  are  directed, 
But  atUl,  we  do  think  wo  aro  sadly  neglected, 
Because  they  don't  visit  the 
Ob,  dear,  &o. 

Now  if  they  will  come,  they'll  find  all  ia  their  places, 
With  finely  combed  hair,  with  dean  hands  and  clean  face*,* 
All  pleasant  and  happy,  with  nought  that  disgraces, 

Now  why  don't  they  visit  the  School? 
Oh  dear,  &c. 


'Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  all  brush  down  their 
hair,  and  then  twirl  their  hands  above  their  heads  to 
thai  they  are  clean. 

Pittsburgh  TVocActV  Magazine, 


M axi  Ms  or  Btajior  Midduetom.  Persevere  sgaiost 
discouragement*— keep  your  temper— employ  leisure 
in  study  and  always  have  soma  work  on  hand — be 
punctual  and  methodical  ia  business,  and  never  pro- 
crastinate— ne^cr  be  in  a  hurry — preserve  self  poa- 
seaaioo  and  not  bo  talked  into  conviction — rise  early 

without  the  appearance  of  pride — manner  ia  some- 
thing with  every  body  and  every  thing  with  some — be 
guarded  ia  discourse,  attentive  and  alow  to  speak— 
never  acquiesce  in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions— 
be  not  forward  to  assign  icasona  to  those  who  have 
ao  right  to  ask— think  nothing  in  conduct  unimpor- 
tant and  indifferent— rather  set  than  follow  example 
— practice  stict  temperance,  snd  ia  ~  1 
tiona  remember  the  final  account. 




A  Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
•aye  :— 

"  Looking  over  the  problems  in  the  Farmers'  AJ- 
rnanac,  in  an  idle  moment,  I  read  the  following  : 

•  The  year  1840  was  a  square  year.  What  was 
the  last  square  year  in  the  last  century?  What  will 
be  the  next  square  year  in  the  next  century  !' 

Casting  these  mentally,  I  discovered  a  ptoperty 
which  may  amuse  the  curious.  It  is  this :  1600  was 
a  square  year,  being  the  square  of  40.   To  this  add 


the  square  ol  the  largest  digit,  9,  and  you  have  the 
next  square  year,  1681,  which  is  the  square  of  41. 
From  1681,  the  square  years,  as  long  as  their  roots 
do  not  exceed  50,  rosy  be  found  successively  by  in- 
creasing the  hundrede  figure  by  1 ,  and  by  filling  the 
units  and  tens  places  successively  by  the  sqoares  of 
the  digits  in  their  inverted  order,  omitting  0,  the 
square  of  which  has  already  been  used  ;  tbst  is,  by 
filling  the  units  and  lens  places  successively  with  the 
squares  of  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  3,  1,  0. 

For  the  square  years  from  51  to  60,  go  on  stHI  by 
increasing  the  hundreds  figure  by  1,  but  fill  the  units 
and  tans  places  with  the  squares  of  the  digits  up  to  10, 
in  their  natural  order,  thus  :— 
1600  is  the  square  of  40      3601  is  the  square  of  51 


1681 

ii 

41 

3704 

•i 

53 

1764 

•f 

42 

2809 

53 

184 'J 

•i 

43 

2916 

ii 

54 

1036 

ii 

44 

3025 

ii 

55 

2025 

•  i 

46 

3136 

56 

3116 

•  i 

46 

3340 

ii 

57 

2209 

<• 

47 

3361 

•< 

58 

2304 

« 

48 

3481 

ii 

59 

2401 

40 

3600 

<• 

60 

2500 

<4 

50 

If  any  of  your  readers  aro  curious  to  ascertain  the 
law  of  the  square  years  previous  to  1600,  (and  be- 
yond 3600,)  tbey  will  find  them  to  follow  laws  no  less 
strict,  but  more  curious,  because  more  complicated, 
which  I  have  not  now  time  to  write  out/' 

Can  any  of  out  arithmetical  readers  "  write  oat" 
for  us,  the  "  more  curious"  laws,  alluded  to  hut  not 
stated  in  the  last  sentence * 


For  the  School  Journal.  . 

Questions. 

WiIiMiboton,  Dec,  15,  1819. 
To  the  Editoks  : — Having  lately  investigated 
some  philosophical  principles,  and  thinking  of  l ho 
saying,  "  The  more  heads  the  more  wit,"  I  send  you 
a  proposition.  If  you  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  your 
excellent  Journal,  you  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  it 
to  your  readers.  Yoars,  Jim. 

1.  If  there  was  an  aperture  made  through  the 
earth,  and  a  ball  was  dropped  into  this  aperture, 
where  would  it  go,  and  where  would  it  come  to  rest! 

S.  If  the  earth  was  a  hollow  sphere,  and  a  hall  was 
dropped  into  it,  where  wonld  the  bsll  come  to  rest' 

3.  If  the  above  sphere  was  of  such  dimensions  that 
a  ball  could  he  placed  in  any  part  of  it,  where  would 
the  hall  go,  and  where  come  to  resit 


Rkading  and  Thinxino.  Those  who  have  read 
nf  everything,  arc  thought  to  understand  everything 
too  ;  but  it  is  not  alwaya  so.  Reading  furnishes  the 
mind  only  with  materials  of  kaowlcdge ;  it  ia  think- 
ing makes  what  wc  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  rumi- 
nating kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves 
with  a  great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  chew 
them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  ua  strength  and 
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Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

The  Repoit  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Agriotiltare,  at  Washington,  adopt- 
ed by  oar  Legislature,  is  received  with  universal  fa- 
vor. It  has  been  extensively  published,  especially  in 
agricultural  papers,  with  marked  approbation.  And 
the  plan,  as  oar  readers  mast  notice  with  pleasure,  is 
now  recommended  by  the  highest  authority, — in  the 
President's  Message,  and  in  tho  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Home  Department.  We  treat  that  the 
present  sessiou  of  Congress  will  not  pass  away,  with- 
out accomplishing  so  desirablo  an  object,  and  placing 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  some  gentleman,  who,  like 
tho  author  of  the  Vermont  Repoit,  it  more  interested 
it)  agrientlurml  pursuits  than  in  the  concerns  political 


Windsor  County  Agricultural  Society. 

ET  OF  TUB  COMMITTEE  ON  fEUITS  AMD  GARDEN 


The  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Garden  Vegetables 
respectfully  report  that  the  cultivator*  of  the  county 
appear  hardly  to  have  done  themselves  justice  in  this 
exhibition. 

There  were  entered  fur  premium  only  four  loin  of 
apples,  five  of  pears,  one  of  peaches,  one  of  quinces, 
two  of  plums,  end  two  of  grapes.  Of  watermelons, 
one  grower  sent  &  dozen,  and  another  a  single  speci- 
men. There  were  four  lots  of  squashes  and  two  of 
pumpkins.  There  were  also  a  few  other  vegetables 
not  embraced  in  the  list  of  those  for  which  premiums 
were  offered,  and  not  of  such  excellence  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  to  deserve  a  gratuity. 

Either  because  tho  Society's  Premium  List  is  defi- 
cient, or  for  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  ob- 
ject among  cultivators,  we  fail  to  collect  any  ado* 
quale  exhibition  of  what  is  done  among  us  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  fruits  and  vegetables. 

t~\f    MhmIaa  /*^AM*  M.£  •  .A.*     i~n       (^  J    A  «»      AWAat^TlIaaB    .  mm*  m* 

i 'i  appies,  your  ^ommiuce  louna  on  exnimuon  iwo 
fine  assortments.  That  of  A.  B.  Tobey  of  Chester, 
a  larger  variety  of  kinds  of  known  excel- 
any  other,  and  tho  first  premium  of  Two 
Dollars  is  accordingly  awarded  to  bim.  The  second 
premium  of  One  Dollar  is  awarded  to  F.benezer 
Briggs,  of  Pomfret,  whose  specimens  gvrc  evidence 
of  excellent  col  Ovation.  In  the  assortments  of  both 
these  gentlemen  there  were  sundry  specimens  of  win- 
ter apples,  of  fine  appearance,  not  sufficiently  known 
to  the  Committee  to  justify  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
io their  merits.    Some  of  them 


sweet  apples,  not  extensively  known  ;  and  others, 
having  originated  among  its,  may  probably  deservo 
the  attention  of  cultivators.  Year  Committee  take 
the  liberty  to  suggest  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  trying  and  reporting  upon  such  fruits  at  the  sea- 
of  their  ripening — say  at  the  annual  mooting. — 
probably  the  offer  of  preraioms  for  single  kinds 
of  autumn  and  winter  fruit  might  bring  to  our  tablos 
numerous  excellent  specimens,  for  which  the  Pre- 


mium List  now  offers  no  pvaee,  and  which, 
the  Society  does  not  invite. 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  and  greatest  variety 
of  pears  (Two  Dollars)  is  awarded  to  Stephen  Try- 
on,  of  Hartford,  who  exhibited  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
Van  Ness,  Tilden  (so  called  in  Hartford,  a  very 
handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality,  but  understood  not 
to  be  a  good  bearer)  and  White  Doyenne,  or  St. 
Michael.  The  second  premium  is  awarded  to  A.  P. 
Tobey  of  Chester  for  Bartlett  and  Cushing,— one  dol- 
lar. 

Lionet  C.  Udall  of  Pomfret  exhibited  five  kinds  of 
seedling  pears,  all  of  good  appearance,  and  two  of 
such  a  degree  of  excellence  thst  your  Committee  feel 
themselves  justified  in  awarding  to  him  the  discretion- 
sry  premium  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar.  Mr.  Udall 
has  other  seedlings,  which,  with  those  exhibited,  de- 
serve further  attention  from  the  Society. 

E.  C.  Tracy  exhibited  a  kind  of  pears  of  superior 
excellence,  for  which  ibe  preminm  (one  dollar)  for 
the  best  new  kind,  is  awarded. 

Mr.  Gibbs  of  Hartford  exhibited  several  kinds  of 
pears,  not  named  or  labelled  ;  and  Ira  Hazen  of  Nor- 
wich, the  Seckel  pear. 

Yonr  Committee  futther  award  :— 

Fur  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  plums  the  first 
premium  of  two  dollars  to  Stephen  Tryon  of  Hartford, 
and  the  second  of  one  dollar  to  E.  C.  Tracy  of  Wind- 
sor. 

For  peaches  (beautiful  specimens  of  five  fine  kinds) 
to  A.  P.  Tobey  of  Chester,  a  premium  «f  two  dol- 
lars. 

For  quinces  (onn  kind)  to  A.  P.  Tobey  of  Chester 
a  premium  of  two  dollars. 

Mr.  Tobey  pnts  his  peach  trees  oo  sandy  land — 
manures  with  one  peck  of  ashes,  mixed  with  loam 
and  a  few  poundod  bones — and  when  the  snows  come 
ho  treads  them  down  about  the  trees  to  prevent  their 
starting  early  in  the  spring.  His  quinces  ate  pat  on 
moist  ground,  and  treated  like  the  peach,  except  that 
lie  adds  to  the  manure  one  gill  of  salt  to  each  tree. 
Both  are  in  a  location  protected  from  the  north* 


For  grapes,  the  first  premium  of  two  dollars  to  E. 
C.  Tracy,  and  the  second  of  one  dollar  to  A.  C.  Jen- 
nings, both  of  Windsor.  Some  of  Mr.  Tracy's 
grspes  were  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  effect 
of  ringing.  A  ring  of  bark  three-fourths  of  an  Inch 
long  was  taken  from  the  Tine  below  tbe  growing  olus- 
ters,  when  the  hemes  were  of  aboat  half  their  usual 
size.  Tho  result  was,  earlier  ripening  and  a  very 
great  increase  of  siee. 

For  the  best  six  watermelons,  to 
Weathersfield,  the  first  premium  of  one  dollar. 

For  the  best  variety  of  souaahes  for  table  use,  tho 
first  premium  of  one  dollar  to  Thomas  Lowsler,  and 
tho  second  of  fifty  cents  to  W.  N.  Bull,  both  of 
Windsor. 

The  first  premium  for  the  largest  squash  (one  dot- 
Isr)  to  Edward  Hall  of  Springfield  (specimen  weigh- 
ing 107.  lbs.) ;  the  second  (fifty  cents)  to  Lucius 
Haien  of  Hartford  (specimen  weighing  101  lbs). 

For  tho  six  largest  pumpkins,  the  first  premium  of 
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one  dollar  to  G.  H.  SMd  of  We* 
the  second,  fifty  oenta,  to  W.  N.  Boll  of  Windsor. 

J.  S.  Lovering  of  Hartford  exhibited  sweet  pots- 
toes,  raised  by  himself,  which  bad  the  appearance  of 
being  well  ripened  and  of  good  quality.* 

Charles  Tiokham  of  Hertford  had  upon  the  table 
eight  kinds  of  grapes,  for  exhibition,  bat  not  within 
the  rales,  or  iotended  for  premium.  Yoar  Committee 
wish  thai  more  members  of  the  Society  would  take 
the  trouule  to  enrich  its  exhibitions  in  tbe  same  way. 

A  still  larger  assortment  of  grapes  adorned  the  ta- 
bles, from  the  vines  of  Col.  Libbeos  Chase  of  Cornish, 
N .  H. — embracing  several  of  his  promising  seedlings, 
the  Fragrant  Harrison,  the  While  Isabella,  Straw- 
berry, tbe  Raisin  Seedling,  ibe  Nixola  and  a  number 
of  foreign  kinds. 

Abiel  Spaulding  of  West  Windsor  showed  five 
kinds  of  handsome  apples, — grafted  froit,  bat  not 
to  tbe  Committee.  E  C.  Tract, 

For  the 


I  of  his  sweet  potato  crop :— "  A  tuber 
was  pat  into  soma  earth  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  in  a 
pot  containing  flowering  plants,  and  allowed  to  grow  Ull 
warm  weather,  when  th«  top  was  divided  and  set  in  the 
garden.  As  the  tops  admit  of  almost  infinite  divUion,  I 
have  no  doubt  a 
way,  with  good  management. 

The  Best  American  Grope. 

It  ia  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  " 
ican  grape  "  ia  an  early  ooe, — earlier  than  the  Isa- 
bella. So  says  the  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  whose 
account  of  it  we  copy,  as  follows  : — 

"  THE  DUMAOIiMt 

Beery  fruit-grower  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  a  new 
native  grape  baa  at  last  been  proved ,  which  is  really 
superior  to  tho  Isabella  and  Catawba. 

Such  a  grape,  we  are  now  prepared  to  say,  is  the 
Diana.  It  baa  fruited  abundantly,  for  too  yeara  past, 
in  tho  garHeu  at  Wodenethe,  the  residence  of  our 
neighbor,  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.  We  said  nothing 
of  ila  qualities  last  year,  because  we  would  not  praise 
it  3b  it  deserves  upon  the  experience  of  a  single  sea- 
son ;  bat,  after  tasting  it  again,  repeatedly,  this  sea- 
son, we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  on  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican grapes. 

Though  yet  almost  entirely  ookoown  in  collections, 

Crehore,  of  Milton  Hill,  near  Boston,  nod  was  very 
briefly  described  in  our  work  on  Fruits.  As  the  cli- 
mate of  New  England  is  not  so  favorable  to  the 
ripening  of  native  grapes  as  thai  of  the  Middle  States, 
it  seems  until  lately  to  have  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion theie.  Some  specimens,  sent  from  Boston  to  the 
Congress  of  Fruit-growers  in  New  York 
were  not  sufficiently  matured  to  show  the 
of  the  fruit,  aa  ripened  on  the  Hudson.  We  were 
glad,  however,  to  learn  from  the  remarks  of  Messrs. 
French  and  Walker  tbot  it  is  now  considered  the  best 
native  p rape  in  Massachusetts. 

I  he^Diana  is  a  Beedling  from  the  Catawba,  and,  in 


more  juice  than  the  Catawba.  Tbe  bunches  are  also 
distinct,  being  quite  compact,  while  those  of  the  Ca- 
tawbe  ere  always  loose.  It  is  on  abundant  bearer, 
and  in  its  growth  is  equally  vigorous  with  its  parent. 

The  Diana,  when  fully  ripened,  is  a  finer  flavored 
grape  than  either  tbe  Isabella  or  Catawba.  It 
resembles  tbe  latter  in  flavor,  but  is  more 
and  has  less  the  peculisx  wild  tsate  of  tbe 
grape. 

Perhaps  tbe  greatest  merit  of  tbia  new  variety  is, 
however,  toritiust.  It  ripens  on  the  Hudson  a  week 
or  ton  daya  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  and,  of  course,  a 
fortnight  or  more  before  the  Catawbe.  It  in  evident, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  all 
thoae  parts  of  the  northern  States  where  tbe  Isabella 
and  Catawba  will  scarcely  ripen.  It  will  not,  per- 
hsps,  ripen  so  fsr  north  as  the  Clinton  grape  (now  so 
well  known  about  Rochester) ,  bat  it  is  much  superior 
in  flavor  and  beauty  of  appearance. 

We  believe  a  few  plants  of  the  Diana  may  be  had 
in  some  of  the  nurseries  about  Boston  ;  but  it  is  as 
yet  scarcely  at  all  known  to  cultivators,  and  wo  would 
direct  the  atlentioo  of  nurserymen  to  the  advantage 
of  propagating  so  fine  a  grape." 

of  our  readers  tried  the  Onion  grape  ! 


Benefit  of  8nb-8oil  Plowing  for  Corn. 

The  first  week  in  May,  1849, 1  planted  a  field  with 
corn,  the  same  having  been  planted  the  two  preceding 
years  with  corn  without  manure.  The  land  was 
partly  a  sandy  and  partly  o  gravelly  loom,  end  very 
much  impoverished.  I  plowed  it  hot  once,  and  bor- 
rowed it  efler  having  thrown  over  a  thin  coat  of  coarse 
barn  yard  manure. 

The  coin  was  planted  in  drills  three  feet  apart.  A 
succession  of  rains  followed,  in  consequence  of  which 
one  third  or  more  foiled  of  coming  op ;  this  1  replant- 
ed the  last  week  in  May,  It  proved  equally  forward 
with  tho  first  plsnting,  which  is  conclusive  evidence 
to  my  mind  that  there  is  not  that  great  advantage  to 
be  derived  by  early  planting  which  is  too  often 
claimed,  if  the  weather  subsequently  proves  favorable. 
After  the  corn  was  four  inches  high,  1  run  a  small 
plow  as  near  to  the  rows  aa  could  be  done  without 
injury,  turning  the  earth  from  tbe  com,  it  being  plant- 
ed in  drills.  Tbia  covered  the  weeda  which  were  be- 
ginning to  spring  up,  and  was  followed  with  a  small 
sub  soil  plow  to  the  depth  of  o  foot  or  more,  loosen- 
ing the  dirt  but  not  turning  it  out  of  the  furrow.  About 
a  week  after  this,  I  took  for  each  acre  800  lbs. 

bone  dust,  and  400  lbs.  pulverised  charcoal.  This  I 
sprinkled  on  each  side  the  row  in  the  furrow,  follow- 
ing with  o  eultivotor,  which  levelled  the  dirt  ha  the 
centre  and  covered  the  compost.  After  two  weeks  I 
run  a  double  furrow  with  tbe  small  plow  (ooe  of  yonr 
double  mould  board  plows  would  have  saved  half  the 
labor,)  throwing  the  dirt  to  tbe  eera.  At  the  name 
time  two  men  passed  through,  uncovering  and 
straightening  up  any  plants  which  needed  it,  end 
throwing  out  tbe  dirt  six  inches  to  one  foot.  Some 
days  after  thii 
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named  furrow  to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible,  which 
was  followed  with  the  cultivator,  leaving  the  ground 
oearly  level  and  entirely  free  from  weeds,  exnept  Im- 
mediately round  and  between  the  stalks,  which  were 
cm  op  or  palled  oat  by  head  with  very  trifling  labor. 
There  was  an  extreme  drouth  from  the  last  week  in 
J  one  till  Aoguet,  and  while  the  corn  of  my  neighbors 
wae  suffering  exceedingly,  mine  wan  growing  from  9 
to  2*  inches  per  day,  by  measurement,  and  yielded 
144«  bnabela  eara,  sound  corn,  per  acre.  I  ought  to 
have  said  the  corn  was  covered  by  running  the  culti- 
vator over  it.  Samo«l  Allen. 
Morristovm,  N.  J.           [Am  Agriculturist. 


Economical  Mode  of  Feeding  Stock. 

Farmers  who  have  bat  few  animals,  shy  two  or 
three  cows,  a  yoke  of  cattle,  or  a  pair  of  homea,  will 
fiod  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  cot  their  corn-etalks, 
straw,  end  even  hay  when  it  bears  a  high  price.— 
When  this  is  done,  pat  the  cut  fodder  into  casks  of 
suitable  dimensions,  lake  hot  water,  to  prolong  the 
heat,  and  salt  it  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  to  a  barrel 
[of  water].  AH  know  that  biine  can  be  kept  hotter 
longer  than  fresh  water.  Pour  this  on  the  cat  fodder 
as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
heat,  cover  up  the  cask  close  with  a  blanket,  oi  any- 
thing  convenient  which  will  keep  in  the  steam,  and 
let  it  stand  half  a  day  or  longer,  when  it  will  be  found 
tolerably  welt  cooked.  Now  place  it  in  troughs  for 
the  stock  ;  and  if  yon  have  a  little  meal  or  bran  to 
sprinkle  over  tt,  your  animals  will  relish  the  feed  so 
much  the  better,  and  it  will  do  them  more  good. — 
Corn -sulks,  straw,  and  coarse  hay,  are  worth  twice 
as  much  far  food  when  thus  prepared,  than  if  thrown 
out  neither  cut  nor  steamed.  We  have  given  the 
above  from  experience,  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
following  the  practice  for  yeara. 

Farmers  labor  diligently  during  spring,  summer, 
and  aotumo,  to  raise  and  harvest  fodder,  then  allow  a 
large  portion  to  be  wasted  from  sheer  negligence. — 
Winter  is  their  leisure  time,  and  they  should  endeav- 
or, at  some  extra  pains,  to  economize  the  food  they 
have  worked  so  bard  In  procure.  Machines  for  cot- 
ting  sulks,  straw,  and  hay,  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  multiplied  within  a  few  years  past,  and 
can  now  be  had  at  low  prices.  It  is  economical  to 
possess  them,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  at 
least  one  on  his  premises.—  Am.  Agriculturist. 


Faumisoton,  Ct.  Our  grass  lands  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  main  street,  produce  on  the  average 
foor  tons  to  the  acre,  both  crops,  (we  slways  cut  two 
crops  per  year,)  one  field  that  was  actually  weighed, 
produced  over  five  tons  to  the  acre,  and  there  are 
others  which  will  quite  equal  that.  Theie  were  three 
acres  of  oats,  averaged  66  bashele  per  acre,  one  acre 
of  which  being  limed  produced  93  bushels  ;  of  corn 
iheTC  have  been  several  pieces  measured,  some  of 
the  resnlls  I  will  suu.  Oneetagle sere  produced  1 36 
bushels  ;  one  piece  of  three  acres  produced  116| 
bushels  per  acre,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel.  An- 
other piece  of  six  acres,  one  acre  of  which  was  meas- 
ured, produced  108  bushels,  a  fair  avereage  of  the 
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whole.  Io  the  same  field  were  thiee  acres  of  pota- 
toes, which  produced  something  over  600  bushels 
sound  tubers.  There  were  other  fields  in  corn  which 
were  estimated  to  produce  more  than  the  last  named, 

Influence  or  Mannas.  W  hen  I  visited  England, 
six  years  ago,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Every  faim  appeara 
a  garden.  In  fact,  England  is  a  garden.  Even  the 
sides  of  the  railroads,  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
iron  track,  are  made  to  produce  wheat,  barley  or  po- 
tatoes. The  beautiful  linea  of  hedges,  which  so 
gladden  the  eye  of  an  American,  inclose  no  unculti- 
vated lands.  The  very  hill-tops  are  made  fertile  to 
their  summits;  the  swam  pa  are  drained,  ditched  aid 
blind-ditched,  and  every  foot  of  earth  that  the  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  man  can  render  cultivable  is  made 
to  send  forth  iu  green  sulks  and  golden  harvests. 

It  is  imporUnt  that  the  American,  and  especially 
the  New  England  farmer,  should  know  how  this  is  all 
done.  1  have  dined  and  lived  with  English  farmers  ; 
I  have  associated  with  them  ;  I  have  fiequently  ob- 
uined  theit  friendship,  and  sometimes  their  confi- 
dence ;  and,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  I  have  wormed 
this  important  secret  nut  of  them.  1  have  obuioed 
their  philosopher's  stone  ;  1  have  got  the  clue  to  the 
ever-living  fertility  of  tbeir  soil ;  and  now,  Connecti- 
cut farmers,  in  the  fullness  of  my  heart,  which  hap- 
pens at  this  time  to  be  overflowing  with  the  "  milk 
of  human  kindness,"  1  wiU/rerfy,  without  the  hope 
of  fee  or  reward,  impart  to  you  this  grand  secret. 
See  that  you  improve  by  it.  It  all  consists  of  one 
simple  word — manubk.— Address  of  P.  T.  Barnuir. 
before  the  Fairfield  {Ct.)  Ag.  Society. 


Animals  should  be  always  kept  in  a  tbkivino 
condition. — Do  farmers  ever  reflect  that  all  food  and 
attention  consumed  hy  snimals,  without  a  correspond- 
ing improvement,  is  so  much  money  thrown  away? 
Every  day  in  the  life  of  a  brute  should  be  a  day  of 
progression  towards  maturity,  either  of  working  ca- 
pacity or  towards  the  shambles.  CurUil  your  stock, 
sell,  or  even  give  them  away,  till  you  have  reduced 
the  number  within  your  ability  to  full  feeding.  A 
prime  milking  cow,  amply  fed,  housed  and  cleanly 
kept,  will  produce  ss  mueh  milk  through  the  season 
(winter  aud  summer)  ss  four  or  half  a  dozen,  misera- 
ble brutes  half  fed ;  yet  the  last  will  consume  two  or 
three  limes  the  amount  of  food  and  attention  appro- 
priated by  the  other.— Am.  Agriculturist. 

An  East  Ruls  fob  Fabmms.  A  quarter  of 
wheat  w  is  an  English  measure  of  eight  standard 
bushel*;  so  if  you  see  that  quoted  at  fifty-six  shil- 
lings, it  is  seven  shillings  a  bushel.  A  shilling  is 
twenty-four  cenU  ;  multiply  by  seven,  and  you  have 
$  1  68  per  bushel.  ^^^^ 

To  GactN-TsA  DniNxaa*.  Most  of  the  green  teas 
consumed  In  England  and  the  United  Sutee,  are  said 
to  be  colored  by  a  preparation  of  indigo  and  plaster  of 
Paris.  To  every  14|  lbs.  of  tea,  one  nonce  of  color- 
ing  mailer  is  applied. 
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RT  on  THI 

match: 

The  Committee  on  ihe  Ploughing  Match  are  folly 
sensible  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office 
committed  to  their  judgment.  To  decide  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  so  many  excelleot  specimens 
of  agricultural  art  is  a  most  delicate,  responsible  and 
honorable  doty. 

The  plough  is  a  very  ancient  implement.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  English  language  p-l-o-u-g-h,  and  by  the 
Association  of  Free  and  Independent  Spellers  p-l-o-w. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  gentlemen  can,  by 
a  similar  process,  turn  their  coughs  into  cows,  which 
would  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  raising  live  stock,  but 
it  is  to  be  feaTed  that  they  (referring  to  the  cows) 
would  prove  but  low  bred  animals.  Some  have  de- 
rived the  English  word  plough  from  the  Greek  word 
piovlos — the  wealth  which  comes  from  the  former 
suggesting  its  relation  to  the  tatter.  But  such  resem- 
blances between  different  languages  may  be  carried 
too  far,  as,  for  example,  if  a  man  should  trace  the 
name  of  the  All  am  aha  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
first  settlers  were  all  tomahawked  on  the  margin  of 
that  river. 

Time  and  experience  have  sanctioned  the  custom 
of  putting  only  plain,  practical  men  upon  this  com- 
mittee. Were  it  not  so,  the  most  awkward  blunders 
would  be  constantly  occurring.  The  inhabitants  of 
our  cities,  for  instance,  who  frequently  visit  the  coun- 
try during  the  fine  season,  would  find  themselves 
quite  at  a  loss  if  an  over-strained  politeness  should 
place  them  in  this  position.  Imagine  a  trader  or  a 
professional  man  from  the  capital  of  the  State  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  act  in  rural  matters. 

Plough-shares  are  to  him  shares  that  pay  no  divi- 
dends. A  coulter,  he  supposes,  has  something  to  do 
with  a  horse.  His  notions  of  stock  wero  obtained  in 
Faneuil  Hall  Market,  where  the  cattle  look  funnily 
enough,  to  be  sure,  compared  with  the  living  origi- 
nals. He  knows,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  cattle,  and  would  tell  you  that  he  prefers  the  sir- 
loin breed  to  all  others.  His  children  are  equally  un- 
enlightened. Tbey  know  no  more  of  the  poultry- 
yard  than  what  they  have  learned  by  having  the 
chicken-pox,  and  playing  on  a  Turkey  carpet.  Their 
small  amount  of  knowledge  of  wool-growing  is 
lam(b)cntable. 

The  history  of  one  of  there  summer  visitors  shews 
that  his  rural  education  must  be  very  imperfect.  He 
no  Booner  establishes  himself,  than  he  commences  a 
series  of  experiments.  He  tries  to  drain  a  marsh, 
hut  only  succeeds  in  draining  his  own  pocket*.  He 
offers  to  pay  for  having  a  compost  heap  carted  off, 
but  is  informed  that  it  consists  of  corn  and  potatoes 
in  art  unfinished  stale.  He  sows  abundantly,  but 
reap*  little  or  nothing,  except  with  the  implement  be 
uses  in  shaving,  a  process  which  is  frequently  per- 
formed fur  bin  by  other  people,  though  he  pays  no 
barbel 'a  bills.  Ha  builds  a  wire  fence  and  paints  it 
•v  that  nobody  can  see  it.  But  be  forget*  to  order  a 
pair  of  spectacles  apiece  ft.r  bis  cows,  wbn,  lakinff 
offence  «  something  else,  take  his  fence 


and  make  an  invisible  one  of  it,  sore  enough,  iu  no 
time.  And  finally,  having  bought  a  machine  to  chop 
fodder,  which  chops  a  good  slice  of  his  dividends, 
and  two  or  three  children's  fingers,  ho  concludes  that 
instead  of  cutting  feed  he  will  cut  farming,  and  so 
sells  out  to  one  of  those  plain  practical  farmers,  such 
as  you  have  honored  by  placing  on  your  committee, 


Clear  the  brown  path,  to  meet  his  coulter's 
Lo !  on  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking  team, 
With  toil's  bright  dew  drops  on  his  sun  burnt  brow, 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plow ! 

First  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  suo, 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  dons, 
Line  after  line  along  the  bnming  sod 
Marks  the  broad  aeres  where  hy  feet  have  tied. 
Still  where  he  treads  the  stubborn  clods  divide  ; 
The  smooth,  fresh  farrow  opens  deep  and  wide  j 
ma  lieu  ana  uense,  ine  isnpriea  tun  upneavos  ; 
MeJlow  and  dark,  the  ridgy  cornfield  cleaves. 
Up  the  steep  hill-aide,  where  the  laboring  train 
Slants  the  loog  traek  that  scores  the  level  plain  ; 
Through  the  moist  valley,  elogged  with  oozing  clay, 
The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way. 
At  every  torn  the  loosening  chains  rcsoand  ; 
The  swinging  plowshare  circles  glistening  round  ; 
Till  the  wide  field  one  billowy  waste  appears, 
And  wearod  hands  unbind  the  panting  steers. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
The  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings ; 
This  is  the  page  whose  letters  shall  be  seen, 
Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  liviug  green  ; 
This  is  the  scholar  whose  immortal  pen 
Spelts  the  first  lesson  hungei  taught  lo  men  ; 
These  are  the  lines,  0  Heaven-commanded  toil, 
That  fill  thy  deed— the  charier  of  the  soil ! 
O  gracious  mother,  whose  benignant  breast 
Wakes  us  to  life  and  lulls  us  all  to  rest, 
How  sweet  thy  features,  kind  to  every  clime, 
Mock  with  their  smile  the  wrinkled  front  of  lime! 
We  stain  thy  flowers— they  blossom  o'er  the  dead ; 
We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread  : 
O'er  the  red  field  that  trampling  strife  has  tors, 
Waves  the  green  plumage  of  the  tasscled  corn  : 
Our  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain  ; 
Still  ihy  soft  answer  is  the  growing  grain. 
Yet,  O  our  mother !  while  uncounted  charms 
Round  the  fresh  clasp  of  thine  embracing  arms, 
Let  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decsy, 
And  thy  fond  weakness  waste  our  strength  away. 

No  !  by  these  bills,  whose  banners,  dow  displayed 
In  biasing  cohorts,  Autumn  has  arrayed  ; 
By  yon  twin  crest,  amid  the  sinking  sphere, 
Last  to  dissolve,  and  first  to  reappear; 
By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens, 
And  feeds  in  silence  from  its  dark  ravines  ; 
True  in  their  home,  these  faithful  arms  eknll  toil 
To  ciown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil  '■ 
And  true  to  God,  to  Freedom,  to  Mankiod, 
If  he 
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le  plow, 

Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land, 
The  same  stout  iron  in  the  same  right  hand, 
Till  Greylock  thunders  to  the  parting 


High  Farming. 

This  term  has  been  generally  adopted  by  European 
agricultural  writers,  to  express  soeh  agricultural 
practices  as  embraced  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  to 
the  full  extent  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  profit- 
able, and  the  selecting  of  these  fertilisers  with  a  strict 
view  to  the  requirements  of  the  crop,  and  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  soil. 

Io  addition  to  these  facts,  high  farming  may  be 
said  to  include  the  proper  mechanical  preparation  of 
the  soil  to  eoable  it  to  avail  of  nature's  laws  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  clear  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  high  farming,  aod  for  the  future  we  can  uae 
the  term  without  a  repetition  of  its  meaning.  We 
believe  in  high  farming,  and  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  we  do  not  believe  that  fanning  otherwise  pur- 
sued will  remunerate  the  farmer  with  as  fair  a  ratio 
of  profit  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  talent 
applied,  as  if  used  in  the  other  vocations  of  life  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  absence  of  risk,  and  want  of 
knowledge  among  the  operatives,  could  cause  the 
continuance  of  so  suicidal  a  method  of  procedure. 

With  high  farming,  we  are  equally  certain  that 
both  capital  and  talent  can  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed io  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  than  in  any  other 
way  ;  and  that  the  risks  of  loss  or  failure  is  much 
less  than  by  the  ordinary  or  guessing  method. — 
Working  Farmer. 


Three  Crops  in  a 

Two  years  since,  we  tried  the  following  sub-suc- 
cession, on  land  thoroughly  sob-soiled  and  sub- 
drained,  and  six  times  surface- pi  owed  before  being 

.  planted.  As  early  as  practicable  in  spring,  we  planted 
early  potatoes  (mammoth  nutmeg  potatoes),  and 
thirty  days  btforo  the  potatoes  were  ripe,  we  put  out 
a  cabbage  plant  between  every  four  hills  of  potatoes, 

,  thus  having  the  same  number  of  cabbage  plants  as 
bills  of  potatoes.  Thus  the  cabbage  plants  were  put 
in  the  most  moist  part  of  the  soil  and  partially  shad- 
ed by  the  potato  tops.  Cabbage  plants  root  much 
more  firmly  by  being  slightly  shaded  during  the  early 
part  of  their  growth,  and  when  thus  planted,  as  the 
potato  vines  die,  the  plants  gradually  receive  the  son 


potatoes  was  cultivation  to  the  cabbages,  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  potatoes,  we  planted  doublo  rows 
of  white  globe  tarnips  in  their  place.  The  result 
was,  that  we  obtained  three  hundred  and  oight  and  a 
tialf  bushels  of  potatoes,  over  three  thousand  cab- 
bages, and  six  hundred  bushels  of  white  globe  tur- 
nips, from  a  single  acre,  being  three  crops  in  one  sea- 
son. There  are  many  similar  sub-successions,  and 
those  who  pursue  market  gardening  do  so  to  profit 
•nly  by  averaging  three  oropa  or  more  per 

we  used  eighty  half 


of  manure  per  acre,  and  incorporated  with  it  small 
quantities  of  all  the  inorganic  materials  which  the 
plants  required,  and  which  were  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  soil,  haviog  previously  made  a  careful 
analysis  to  ascertain  its  requirements.  The  expense 
of  manure,  labor,  &c,  will  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  while  the  results  at  ordinary 
prices  will  amount  to  five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 
leaving  a  nett  profit  of  over  four  hundred  dollars. 

On  land  similarly  treated  this  yoar,  we  have  raised 
twenty- rear  thousand  late  Bergen  cabbages  on  two 
acres,  which  crop  could  not  have  been  perfected  with 
double  ihe  quantity  of  manure  on  unsub- soiled  land. 
Our  surface  plow  ran  seventeen  inches  deep,  while 
the  sub  soil  plow,  running  in  the  bottom  of  the  sur- 
face furrow,  distoibed  the  sot!  without  raising  it  sev- 
enteen inches  more.  Last  fall  the  two  acres  were 
ridged  and  back-furrowed,  sob-soiling  the  furrows, 
and  so  left  during  winter  for  ditintegredation  during 
frosts.—  Working  Farmer. 

Horticulture. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Wool  Grower,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  C.  B.  T.,  says  : — 

"  We  have  heard  of  the  profits  of  froit  culture  ; 
we  read  that  Dubois'  Early  Golden  Apricot  yields 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  on  a  single  tree  ;  that 
Dennison,  of  Albany,  grew  plums  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  :  that  the  peach  orchards 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  the  pear  gardens  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  produce  small  fortunes  for  those 
who  choose  to  devote  that  peculiar  care  and  attention 
without  which  no  business  can  be  made  profitable. 

"  I  know  of  an  orchard  of  two  acres  of  apple 
tree,  a  class  of  fruit  the  least  profitable  to  the  grower, 
whieh  gave  a  return  of  over  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
had  they  been  "  Northern  Spy,"  would  have  netted 
over  twelve  hundred.  This  orchard  paid  to  its  own- 
er this  sum  at  one  gathering,  in  less  than  five  years 
after  transplanting,  the  ground  under  the  trees  pro- 
ducing root  crops  in  the  mean  time. 

14  Thrifty,  close,  and  proper  culture  in  everything, 
and  oo  a'fire  acre  lot,  one  man  would  produce,  by 
system  aod  management,  in  fruit  culture  end  root 
erope,  two  thousand  five  hundrud  dollars  per  year  ; 
whete  another,  doiog  perhaps  as  well  as  he  kuew 
bow,  could  but  get  five  hundtcd  dollars.*  The  ooe 
wonld  manage  upon  truo  principles,  introducing  as 
much  '  book  knowledge  '  as  the  publications  of  the 
day,  carefully  studied,  would  give  him  the  ability  to 
do  ',  the  other  digs  holes  io  an  old  worn-out  meadow, 
pute  his  trees  therein,  starves  the  poor  things  to  death, 
sad  then  grumbles  because  1  it  has  rained  too  much,' 
Of  '  it  has  rained  too  liuJe.' 

"  Farmers,  as  a  class,  have  ant  in  times  past  had 
respect  enough  for  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Talk 
of  '  special  measures  '  to  ooe  of  your  old-fashioned 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  wake  up  and  hold  converse — tell 
him  of  the  benefit  of  salt,  of  charcoal,  or  oven  lime, 
«pon  land,  and  he  would  feci  profound  pity  for  your 

lay,  •  Much  learning 
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hath  made  thee  mad,  friend  Peters.'  The  descend- 
ant* of  these  old  fellows  are  on  the  earth  now. 

"  Bnt  what  baa  produced  this  change  in  Horticul- 
ture in  particular?  The  devotion  to  it  of  men  of  ed- 
ucation, and  those  men  are  now  giving  Agriculture 
an  impetus  it  has  never  bsd  before.  Both  have  be- 
come a  science,  and  the  introduction  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  bas  produced  wonderful  results.  Profits 
have  increased,  and  to  the  refined,  educated  mind, 
pleasure  is  derived  from  both  of  these  pursuits,  which 
no  other  profession  in  the  wide  world  can  gite. — 
There  seems  to  be  connected  with  this  business  a 
charm  not  found  is  anj  other  calling.  Yon  seem  to 
hold  a  partnership  with  the  God  of  nature— yon  plant 
the  seed,  He  causes  it  to  grow.  Without  rain,  with- 
oot  the  action  of  the  stmosphere,  without  the  constant 
operation  of  Ilia  laws,  yoorcrops  cannot  be  maiuied  ; 
and  after  an  abundant  harvest,  no  properly  constituted 
rniud  can  fail  to  render  gratitude  for  His  bounty." 

Grand  Banquet  to  the  Potato. 
That  highly  respected  vegetable,  the  Potato,  being 
now,  it  is  hoped  thoroughly  re-established  in  healih, 
it  was  determined  by  a  few  leading  members  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  to  offer  a  banquet  to  the  worthy 
and  convalescent  root  ou  his  happy  lecovery.  The 
arrangements  for  the  dinner  were  on  a  acale  of  great 
liberality,  and  the  guests  included  all  the  principal 
vegetables.  The  invitations  had  been  carried  out  by 
an  efficient  corps  of  Scarlet  Runners,  and  the  Union 
occupied  the  chair.  He  was  supported  on  his  right 
by  the  head  of  the  Asparagus  family,  while  Salad 
occupied  a  bowl  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
was  dressed  in  bis  usual  manner.  The  Potato,  though 
just  out  of  his  bed,  was  looking  remarkably  well,  and 
wore  his  jacket,  there  being  nothing  to  mark  his  re- 
cent illness,  except  perhaps  a  little  apparent  blackness 
round  one  of  his  eyes.  After  the  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved, 

The  Ooiou  got  up  to  propose  as  a  toast,  "  the  Po- 
tato, their  much  respected  guest."  (Immense  cheer- 
ing.) He,  the  Onion ,  had  known  the  Potato  from 
infancy  ;  and,  though  they  had  not  always  been  asso- 
ciated io  life,  they  had  fiequeutly  met  at  the  ssme  ta- 
ble.  They  had  sometimes  braved  together  the  same 
broils,  and  had  found  themselves  often  together  in 
auehaatew  (be  alluded  to  the  Irish  stew)  ae  had 
brought  them,  for  the  time  being,  into  an  alliance  of 
the  very  closest  kind.  He,  the  Onion,  was  delighted 
to  see  the  Potato  once  more  restored  to  his  place  in 
society,  for  he,  the  Onion,  could  ssy,  without  flattery, 
that  society  had  endeavored  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Potato  in  vain.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  heard 
of  Rice  baring  been  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  hts 
hon.  friend,  but  the  suggestion  was  really  ridiculous. 
Buumteneolts,  amid,  wss  all  that  he,  the  Onion,  had 
to  say  u>  that.  (Loud  laughter,  in  which  all  but  the 
Melon  joined.)  He,  the  Onion,  would  not  detain 
them  longer,  but  would  conclude  by  proposing  health, 
hmg  life  aud  prosperity  to  the  Potato. 

The  toast  WM  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  hut 
coolness  seemed  to  excite 


Onion  had,  id  fact,  affected  many  of  those  present  to 
tears,  and  the  Celery,  who  sal  next  to  the  Horserid- 

When  the  cheering  had  partially  subsided,  the  Pota- 
to rose,  but  that  wss  only  a  signsl  for  renewed  enthu- 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  silence  was 
At  length  the  Potato  proceeded  nearly  as 

follows : 

"  Friends  and  fellow  vegetables, — It  is  with  diffi- 
culty I  express  the  feeling  with  which  I  have  some 
here  to  day.  Having  suffered  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  from  a  grievous  disease  which  seemed  to 
threaten  me  with  total  dissolution,  it  is  with  intense 
eatis faction  I  find  myself  once  more  among  you  in  the 
vigor  of  health.  (Cheers.)  I  should  be  indeed  in- 
sensible to  kindness  weie  1  to  forget  the  anxious  io- 
quries  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  state  of  my 
health  by  those  who  bsve  held  me  in  esteem,  and 
sometimes  in  a  steam.  (A  laugh  in  which  all  but 
the  Melon  joined.)  I  cannot  boast  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  I  did  not,  like  some  of  you,  come  io  with 
the  Conquerer,  but  I  came  in  the  traiii  of  civilization, 
amidst  the  memorable  luggage  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigb, 
in  company  with  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Tobacco, 
who  is  not  now  present,  but  who  often  helps  the  phi- 
osopher  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  some  of  the  finest 
subjects  for  reflection.  (Immense  cheering  and  a  nod 
of  assent  from  the  Turnip  Top.)  Though  I  may  be 
a  foreigner,  I  may  justly  say  that  1  have  taken  root 
in  the  soil,  and  though  1  may  not  base  the  grace  of 
the  cucumber,  who  seems  to  have  come  here  in  no 
enviable  frame,  (loud  cheering)  I  believe  I  have 
done  as  much  good  as  any  living  vegetable ;  for, 
though  almost  always  at  the  rich  man's  table,  I  am 
seldom  absent  from  the  poor  man's  buii«ble  board. — 
(Tremendous  applause.)  But,"  continued  the  Pota- 
to, "  let  me  not  get  flowery,  or  mealy-mouthed,  for 
there  is  something  objectionable  in  each  extreme. — 
1  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
my  existence.  1  have  been  served  up,  ay,  and  serv- 
ed out  (a  smile)  in  sll  sorts  of  ways.  I  have  been 
roasted  by  some,  I  have  been  basted  by  others ;  and 
I  have  hsd  my  jacket  rudely  torn  off  my  back  by 
many  who  knew  not  the  treatment  1  deserved.  But 
this  meeting,  my  friends,  repays  me  for  all.  Exeuse 
me  if  my  eyes  are  watery.  (Sensation.)  1  am  not 
very  thin  skinned  ;  but  I  feel  deeply  penetrated  by 
your  kindness  this  day." 

The  Pots  to  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  most  tumult- 
uous cheering,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable 
—  Punch. 


the  cucumber;  wbiwe 


his  brother  vegetables.  The 


Small  Potatoks.  Some  years  sgo  s  gonllema.n 
visiting  a  farmer  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  took  from 
his  pocket  s  small  potato,  which  bsd  somehow  got  a* 
there  st  home.  It  was  thrown  out  with  s  smile,  sad 
the  farmer  taking  it  in  his  hand  to  look  at  it,  a  ca- 
rious little  boy  of  twelve  at  his  elbow  ssked  what  it 
was. 

"  O,  nothing  but  a  potato,  my  boy — take  and  plant 
it  and  you  shall  have  all  you  can  raise  from  it  till 
you  are  free." 

The  lad  took  it,  and  the  farmer  thought  no  mora 


about  it  at  the  time. 


The  boy,  however,  oot  desp^a- 
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.,  carefully  divided  it  into  as  many 
pieces  as  he  could  find  eyes,  and  pot  then  into  the 
ground .  The  prod  net  was  carefully  pat  aside  in  the 
mil,  and  planted  in  the  spring,  and  so  on  until  the 
fourth  year,  the  yield  being  good,  and  the  actual  pro- 
duct was  four  hundred  bushels  !  The  farmer,  seeing 
the  prospect  that  the  potato  field  would  by  another 

his  promise. 

With  the  same  calculation,  prudence,  and  industry, 
who  are  disposed  to  regard  the  trifling 
on  which  fortune  is  built  as  too  small  pota- 
to receive  their  attention,  would  have  been  in 
lit  circumstances  if  they  had 


pised,  even  though  there  be  at 
hill. — 1 


but  a  few  in  a 


Signs  of  a  Poor 
He  grazes  his  mowing  land  late  in  the  spring. 
Some  of  bis  cows  are  much  past  their  prime.  He 
neglects  to  keep  the  manure  and  ground  from  the  sills 
of  his  barn .  He  sows  and  plants  bis  land  till  it  is  ex- 
hausted, before  be  thinks  of  manuring.  He  keeps 
too  much  stock,  snd  many  of  them  are  unruly.  He 
has  a  place  for  nothing,  and  nothing  in  its  plaee.  If 
he  wants  a  chisel,  or  a  hammer,  he  cannot  find  it. — 
He  seldom  does  anything  in  stormy  weather,  or  in  an 
evening.  You  will  often,  perhaps,  hear  of  his  being 
in  the  bar-room,  talking  of  hard  limes.  Although 
he  has  been  on  a  piece  of  land  twenty  years,  ask  him 
for  grafted  apples,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  could  not 
raise  them,  for  he  never  had  any  luck.  His  indolence 
and  carelessness  subject  him  to  many  accidents.  He 
loses  cider  for  want  of  a  hoop.  His  plow  breaks  in 
his  hurry  to  get  in  his  seed  in  season,  because  it  was 
not  boused  ;  and  in  harvest,  when  he  is  at  work  on  a 
distant  part  of  his  farm,  the  hogs  break  into  his  gar- 
den, for  want  of  a  small  repair  in  his  fence.  He  al- 
ways feels  in  a  hurry,  yet  in  his  busiest  day  he  will 
stop  and  talk  till  he  has  wearied  your  patience.  He 
is  seldom  neat  in  his  person,  and  generally  late  at 
public  worship.  His  children  are  late  at  school,  and 
their  books  are  torn  and  dirty.  He  has  no  enterprise, 
and  is  sure  to  have  no  money  ;  or,  if  be  must  have 
it,  makes  great  sacrifices  to  get  it ;  and  as  he  is  slack 
in  his  payments,  and  buys  altogether  on  credit,  he 
purchases  every  thing  at  a  dear  rate.  You  will  see 
the  smoke  coming  out  of  his  chimney  long  after  day- 
light in  winter.  His  horse-stable  is  not  daily  cleans- 
ed, nor  his  horse  curried.  Boards,  shingles,  and 
clapboards  are  to  be  seen  off  his  buildings,  month  af- 
ter month,  without  being  replaced,  and  hia  windows 
are  full  of  rags.  He  feeda  hia  hogs  and  horses  with 
whole  grain.  If  the  lambs  die,  or  the  wool  comes  off 
bis  sheep,  be  does  not  think  it  is  from  want  of  care  or 
food.  He  is  generally  a  great  borrower,  and  seldom 
returns  the  thing  borrowed.  He  U  a  pool  husband, 
a  poor  father,  a  poor  neighbor,  a  poor  citizen,  and  a 
>r  Christian.—  Baliimort  Fanner. 


A  Windfall. 
the  amount  of 


Journal  estimates 
by  the  visitors,  at  the 


,  Nov.  2  8. 

Al  market,  876  Cattle  ;  about  676  Beeves,  and 
800  Stores,  consisting  of  Working  Oxen,  Cows  and 
Calves, Yearlings,  Two  Yean  Old,  Three  Years  Old. 

•Paicas.  Market  Beef—  Extra,  $  6  per  cwt. ;  firat 
quality,  $5  50  ;  second  $4  75  ;  third  $4  ;  ordina- 
ry, 3  50,  $3  a  3  50. 

Stores — Working  Oxen — $45,  50,  57,  70,  a  85. 
Cows  and  Calves— $15,  20,  35,  a  38.  Yearlings 
—  $5,7,  0,  10.  Two  Yeais  Old,  $10,  12,  15, 
17  a  30.    Three  Years  Old,  $  18,  15,  30,  85,  a  27. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— 2,160  at  market.  3500  sold  at 
8  P.  M.  Prices— Extra.  3  35,  3  50,  $4  a  $5. 
By  lot— $  1,  1  35,  1  60  1  75  a  $2. 

Swine— 4k  a  Sc.    Retail,  5  a  6e. 

Remarks — In  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of- 
fered (or  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has  been  hardly 
any  sales,  and  prices  have  slightly  declined. 

64  cars  ca me  over  the  Filchburg  Rail  Road,  atid 
41  over  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Rail  Road,  loaded  with 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Horses,  Swine  and  Poultry. 

Number  from  each  State:  Maine — 356  cattle,  1000 
sheep  and  lambs  ;  New  Hampshire — 183  cattle,  430 
sheep  snd  lambs  ;  Vermont — 371  cattle,  2014  sheep 
and  lambs  ;  Massachusetts— 67  cattle,  16  sheep  and 


*N.  B.  Beef—  Extra  includes  nothing  but  the 
best  large  oxen,  well  stall-fed  at  least  one  year. 

First  quality  consists  of  large  fat  oxen,  stall-fed  at 
least  seveial  months. 

Second  quality  includes  the  best  grass-fed  oxen, 
the  best  stall-fed  cows,  and  the  best  three  yearn  old 
steers. 

Third  quality  consists  of  good  oxen,  (at  cows,  and 
fat  three  years  old  steers. 

Sheep—  Extra  consists  of  choice  Bucks,  and  fancy 
Ewes  for  stock  and  the  best  Cossets.— Advertiser. 


Boston,  Dec.  20.  Wool.  The  low  and  medium 
grades  of  Foreign  snd  Domestic  are  still  in  good  de- 
mand at  full  prices. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  washed,  lb. 
American  full  blood, 

do  1 

do  I 

do      I  and  com. 

Bengasi,  do 
Buenos  Ayres, 
Extra  Northern  pulled  lamb, 

Super      do.  do.  do. 

No.  1      do.  do.  do. 

2  do.  do.  do. 

3  do.  do.  do. 
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WHOLES  ALB. 

7 
6 
I 
3 

4 


Beef,  fresh,  lb. 
Mutton,  1st  qual 

24 

Lamb,  lb. 
Veal,  Ik, 
Pigs,  routing,  1  00 
Chickens,  per  lb.  10 
Turkey-,  per  lb.  10 
Geese,  mongrel,  1  25 
Pigeons,  dosen,  1  00 
Pork,  per  1001b«.5  00 
Li»rd,Ust,pr.bbL7  00 

Western,  keg,  7  50 
Butter,  lamp,  Tb.  20 

do.  firkin,  12 
Cheese,  new  milk,  6 

do.    four  meal,  5 


12 
8 
6 
7 
8 

its 

14 
14 
150 
1  25 
600 
7  00 
800 
29 
18 
7 
6 


Eggs,  dot.  00 
Apples,  bsrTel,  2  50 
Beans,  bu.«h.,  1  AO 
Peas,  busbel,  0  00 
Potatoes,  barrel,  2  00 
Onions,  bush.,  70 
Honey  in  comb,  10 

SEED — Retail. 
Cl«ver,North.lb.  12U 
Southern,  8  s 

White  Dutch,   20  a 
Lucerne,  or  iS-ench , 
Herdsgmss.buabJ  50  a 
Red  Top,  busbel. 
Northern,      1  25  a 
Southern,        00  a 
Orchard  Grass,    —  a 


00 
9 
25 
33 
000 

0  00 

"a 


Fowl  Meadow,'  2  50  a  0  00 
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Rhubarb  Cultivation. 

The  red  Goliath  ibubarb  is  one  of  the  best  ot  the 
hybrid*  for  culinary  purposes,  and  as  superior  to  the 
old,  harsb,  dook-like  rhubarbs  which  were  generally 
prevalent  even  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  as  our  culti- 
vated celery  is  superior  to  the  rauk  weed  ot  the  ssme 
name  which  grows  by  muddy  ditches.   It  is  as  easily 
propagated  as  any  other  perennial  vegetable  i  and  so 
hardy  as  to  resist  tbe  frosts  and  viciasitadee  of  oar 
severest  seasons  ;  and  of  all  the  eeeulcnU  for  pies 
and  tarts  aod  puddings,  it  is  the  most  easily  prepsred. 
It  is  so  prolific,  too,  tbat  balf-a  dozen  root*  would 
keep  a  small  family  constantly  supplied,  daring  four 
months  of  the  year,  tbat  is  from  tbe  beginning  or 
middle  of  April,  according  to  the  forwardness  or 
backwardness  of  the  season,  until  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  August ;  and  it  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
all  other  vegetable  substances  for  the  purpose  ot  pas- 
try, throughout  the  summer,  even  where  fruits  of  ev- 
ery kind  abound.    Stalks  of  the  red  Goliath  rhubarb 
have  been  known  to  measure  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  so  that  only  one 
of  them  was  required  for  a  pudding.    So  delicate 
and  soft,  too,  is  its  texture,  that  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
at  the  boiling  point,  it  becomes  a  fioe  pulp,  aod  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  cooked.    As  a  garden  production 
for  culinary  purposes,  it  is  certainly  of  much  value, 
being  in  perfection  precisely  at  that  season  when  ap- 
ples become  tough  and  scarce,  and  before  gooseber- 
ries have  made  their  appearance,    lis  flavor  is  so 
delicate,  tbat  it  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  any  other 
ingredient  than  sugar  ;  and  on  no  account  should  it 
ever  be  peeled.    Its  leaves  are  of  enormous  siae — 
sometimes  four  feet  long  and  three  snd  a  half  wide  ; 
its  roots  also  are  gigantic— so  large  that,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  lour  years,  a  single  root,  when  dug  up, 
would  fill  a  wheelbarrow  ;  hence  the  plants  require  a 
wide  space— say  five  feet  every  way,  or  five  feet  by 
six.    Either  this  hybrid  or  any  other  kind  of  oulinary 
rhubarb  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  or  from 
young  roots  of  one  year's  growth ,  or  from  clean  off- 
sets with  each  two  or  three  bold  eyes.   The  soil 
should  be  rich,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  asparagus  beds.    Seeds  may  be  sown  eithor  some- 
what thickly,  with  ibe  view  of  the  plamlets  being 
transplanted  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at  wide  distances 
and  in  regular  rows,  with  ibe  view  of  tbo  plantlets 
being  merely  thinned  out  and  allowed  to  remain  per- 
manently when  raised.   The  sowing  may  be  dune  in 
September  or  October,  and  the  final  thinning  toward 
the  close  of  the  following  summer  ;  and  intermediate 
cleanings  and  hoeings  mual  be  given  in  spring.— 
Roots  or  offsets  may  be  planted  in  March,  in  dry 
weather,  in  an  open  state  of  the  ground,  and  during 
a  temperate  state  of  the  atmosphere.    Plants  from 
vigorous  roots  may  be  available  for  use  so  oarly  as 
four  or  six  weeks  after  planting ;  but,  generally, 
plants  from  offsets  ought  not  to  lose  a  stalk  or  a  leaf, 
except  by  natural  decay,  till  tbe  following  year.  In 
ordinary  cohere,  nothing  further  is  done,  except  te 
manure  ibe  bed  in  autumn  after  the  leaves  have  de- 
cayed—and even  the  waterings  in  a  lime  of  drought 
are  not  attended  te ;  but  in  more  refined  culture, 


some  special  methods  are  used  for  promoting  luxuri- 
ance, suoculency,  flavor  aod  blanching.    In  autumn, 
the  decayed  Leaves  are  laid  in  little  trenches,  formed 
along  the  centre  of  the  space  between  tbe  rows, 
spriakied  with  a  handful  or  two  of  salt,  and  covered 
with  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  out ;  as  the  winter 
approaches,  a  coating  of  well  decomposed  stable-ma- 
nure or  leaves,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  two  or  these 
inches  deep,  is  laid  round  each  plant  to  tbo  extent  of 
two  feet ;  and  in  the  open  weather  of  February,  or 
before  the  new  growth  appears,  the  whole  bed  is 
forked  ever,  sod  a  mimic  mooed  of  drift  sand,  or  of 
light  porous  earth,  or  of  the  soil  in  the  central  space 
between  the  rows,  is  formed  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot 
over  each  plant, — and  this  mouod  most  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  season  of  pulling  or  cutting  ceases, 
When  the  ted  Goliath  is  gathered  for  use,  the  stalks 
should  never  be  cut  from  the  bed,  but  wrenched  side- 
away  euiire  from  their  junction  with  the  root, — round, 
flat,  clear,  and  as  white  as  milk.    As  soon  as  the 
growth  of  rhubarbs  of  two  or  at  most  three  years  old 
becomes  vigorous,  the  flower-stem  begins  to  ascend 
from  the  root-crown  of  each  plant,  and  this  will 
readily  be  distinguished  from  a  leaf  stalk  and  ought 
instantly  to  be  pulled  away.— flura/  Cyclopedia. 

Corn  Cobs.  A  friend  who  had  read  an  article  in 
some  paper,  recommending  coin  cobs,  ground  or  un- 
ground,  as  constituting  a  valuable  feed  for  stock,  un- 
dertook to  lest  tbe  truth  of  the  statement  for  himself. 
He  had  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  and  after  providing 
himself  with  the  proper  vessel,  (haif-bog»uead  tub,) 
he  filled  it  with  cobs,  and  tbeo  with  a  solution  of  salt 
in  water.  In  this  steep  the  cobs  were  suffered  to  re- 
main till  they  had  imbibed  a  sufficiency  of  the  fluid 
to  render  them  soft.  In  this  condition  they  were  fed 
oat  to  bis  slock— half  a  peck  to  a  full-grown  cow  or 
ox  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  quantity  at  night. 
He  remarks  that  all  his  animals  are  extremely  fond 
of  them,  and  that  tbey  consume  a  much  less  quantity 
of  hay  and  grain  than  before  be  commenced  giving 
them  cob  feed.  Neither  do  they  require  salt  in  its 
natural  state.  He  has  also  ground  several  bushels  Of 
cobs,  and  finds  the  meal  an  excellent  article  for  mak- 
ing "  mush." 
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From  tho  Export  of  Um  Slat*  Sup«rinUmdeiit. 

Teacher*. 

In  regard  to  the  general  qualifications  of  our  teach- 
ers, the  Superintendent  is  prepared  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  there  has  been  a  decided  and  visible 
advancement  within  the  last  four  years.  Although 
as  a  whole  they  are  still  far  from  being  what  wo 
would  desire,  yet  speaking  in  comparison  with  the 
past  we  may,  without  any  exaggeration,  affirm  that 
among  them,  generally,  more  liberal  and  just  views 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  education ; 
interest  and  zeal  in  their  work  have  succeeded  to  in- 
difference and  apathy  ;  a  purpose  to  improve  their  po- 
pile  has  been  substituted  for  a  desire  to  pats  their 
time  of  employment  and  receive  their  pay ;  order  and 
system  have  taken  the  place  of  chance -work  and 
fusion  in  the  genaral  management  and 
their  schools  ;  and  improvement  in  their  methods,  as 
welt  as  life  in  their  manner,  of  teaching,  has  happily 
supplanted  a  doll,  formal  and  lifeless  rootioo.  In* 


gan,  the  low  standard  of  qualification  which  uni- 
versally prevailed,  the  limited  means  of  improvement 
within  their  reach,  and  the  poor  encouragement  held 
ool  to  such  improvement  so  long  as  the  community 
failed  to  appreciate  its  value  and  importance,  many, 
very  many,  of  our  teachers  have  done  well — excel, 
lently  well.  They  have  done  all  that  an  earnest 
spirit  would  enable  them  to  do  to  fit  them  for  their 
work  and  to  stimulate  ihem  to  fidelity  in  its  perform- 
ance. Yet  even  to  such— to  /4c  betl — »e  would  say, 
"  ExcexetOR,"— "  still  upward  and  onward." 

As  a  corresponding  result  of  this  general  advance- 
ment in  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers,  careless- 
ness, listlessoess  and  indolence  have  becu  exchanged 
for  earnestness,  and  thought,  and  study,  among  their 
pupils ;  and  a  love  of  tho  school,  and  a  new -bom  in- 
terest in  its  puisuits,  have  succeeded  to  a  deep -sealed 
dislike  for  the  place  of  instruction. 

We  speak  of  these  things,  of  course,  aa  general 
results,  and  not  as  effects  which  are  universally  ob- 
servable. Instances  there  doubtless  are,  and  many 
of  them,  too,  in  which  individuals  and  neighborhoods 
have  been  quite  successful  iu  their  attempts  to  resist 
the  impulse  that  would  have  urged  them  onward, — in 

heir  effoils  to  hide  themselves  from  tho  light  that 

•i  1  ■  w.  '0 


kindling  around  them.  Bo*.,  these  few  excep- 
tions apart,  the  increased  interest  manifested  by  teach- 
ers in  their  work,  and  their  more  earnest  efforts 
to  prepare  themselves  for  thek  high  duties- aK 
though  this  interest  and  these  efforts  have  doubt- 
lees  differed  in  degree  in  different  quarters, — have 
been  apparent  to  every  observer.  And  if  men  ef- 
forts are  no  guarantee  ol  real  improvement,— it  we 
might  not  infer  that  a  corresponding  advancement  m 
their  ability  to  teach,  and  an  increased  usefulness  and 

then  wc  must  conclude  that  all  study  and  toil  are  un- 
availing to  secure  ability  ami  skill  in  any  of  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  that  there  is  but  an  imaginary  dif- 
ference between  intelligence  and  ignorance,  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism. 

In  regard  to  the  amooet  of  compensation  paid  to 
teachers,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  steady  improvement,  is' 
going  on.  The  averago  sum  paid  by  all  the  districts 
in  the  btato,  the  past  year,  was  $  13,78  per  mouth  to 
male  teacher*,  and  $5,60  to  female.  The  raies  for 
the  previous  year  were  $  13,12,  and  $5,26  ;  and  four 
years  since  9 1 1,79,  and  94,75.  Yet  il  ia  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  absolute  amount  paid  iu  the  State  as 


during  that  time.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
distiicts,  and  the  more  extensive  employment  of  le» 
male  teachers,  appear  to  have  balanced  the  increased 
rates  of  compensation.  And  at  the  same  time  Ihere 
appears  to  have  been,  during  the  four  years,  an  in- 
in  the  average  length  of  the  schools.  There 
it  is  tree,  an  apparent  foiling  off  in  the 
length  at  schools  for  the  past  year  of  about  a  half- 
week  from  the  year  previous,— the  length  for  that) 
year  being  reported  at  twenty-five  weeks,  and  lor  ihe 
hut  year  at  about  twenty- four  weeks  and  a  half.  But 
it  is  beliuved-ihis  is  to  be  explained,  perhaps  wholly, 
and  certainly  in  pan,  by  the  faet  that  tho  moms  foe. 
the  last  year  in  regard  to  the  length  of  schools  are 
much  more  complete  than  they  were  for  the  preced- 
ing year;  and  it  is  the  smaller  towns  and  feebler  dis- 
tricts,— those  ordinsrily  supporting  the  shortest 
schools,— that  more  generally  fail  to  be  reported.. 

 L 


birrt  stoN  or  Rooks.  If  it  is  true  that  a  wise 
man,  like  a  good  refiner,  can  gather  gold  out  of  (he 
drossiest  volume,  snd  that  a  fool  wilt  he  a  fool  with 
the  best  book,  yes,  or  without  i  book  ;  ihere  is  no 
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that  we  should  deprive  i  wise  man  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  his  wisdom,  while  we  seek  to  restrain  from 
a  fool  that  which,  being  restrained,  will  be  no  hin- 
drance 10  his  folly.— Afi/7*n. 


The  discussions  which  have  been  held  on  the  im- 
portance ol  bestowing  more  attention  upon  the  mor- 
als and  manners  of  the  pupils  in  our  district  schools, 
has  not  been  in  rain.  Scholars  begin  to  say  yes,  sir, 
and  no,  sir,  instead  of  yes  and  no, — to  make  bows 
and  court et tea  upon  entering  snd  leaving  the  school 
room, — to  rise  in  their  seats  to  greet  visitors  of  the 
school, — to  treat  their  teacher  with  the  affection  of 
children  rather  Uian  with  the  familiarity  and  rudeness 
of  street  loafers  and  rowdies, — iu  shoit,  to  behave  so 
that  both  pareots  and  visitors  aie  pleased  rather  than 
disgusted  with  their  manners.  I  ootioe,  loo,  where 
attention  has  bocn  paid  to  manners,  that  the  pupils 
themselves  are  pleased  with-  the  change,  aod  feel  a 
sort  of  pride  in  the  manners  of  the  school.  Teachers, 
too,  who  have  attempted  it,  have  found  success  in  giv- 
ing their  pupils  instruction  in  "good  behavior/'  in- 
cluding morals  ;  and  it  is  found  in  many  villages  that 
the  common  school  has  become  a  school  of  virtue,  in- 
stead of  a  school  of  vice,  as  it  too  often  is.  What 
mav  we  not  hope  fur  our  country,  whee  the  youth  to 
all  our  schools  shall  be  properly  instructed  io  "  good 
behavior,"  as  the  law  directs!  What  joy  will  it 
bring  to  the  bosoms  of  parents  to  have  their  children 
breathing,  in  the  school  room,  the  atmosphere  of  vir- 
tus, instead  of  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  vulgarity 
and  vice,  as  formerly?  How  many  children  have 
found  the  common  school  oely  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  jail,  state  prison,  or  the  gallowa !  How  many 
of  those  lesser  vices,  which  injure  society  and  render 
individuals  aod  families  unhappy,  have  their  origin  in 
the  bad  influences  of  tbe  old  school  house  !  We  have 
cheering  evideeoe  that  a  better  day  is  dawning,— that 
parents  are  beginning  to  see  and  apply 
this  evil. — Report  •/  Use.  J.  Tufts. 


Massachusetts  Educational  Reports. 

Tbe  fust  glory  of  this  Stale  is  it*  religions  institu- 
tions, and  the  second  its  educational  system.  The 
culture  ol  the  heart  and  mind  ia  the  aim  of  both,  aod 
both  seek  to  secure  for  all  within  their  influence  a 
happy  sojourn  here,  and  a  blissful  existence  hereafter. 
Those  upon  whom  is  devolved  the  responsibility  of 
this  culture*  if  they  ere  true  to  their  calling,  will  ex* 
perienoe  many  anxious  hours,  and  undergo  many 

which  tbey  catch  from  time  to  time  will  io  tbo  end 
brighten  ami  expand  into  something  like  a  realisation 


We  never  read  the  annual  reports  of  our  Slate  Ed- 
ucational, Board,  and  of  their  Secretary,  without  re- 
flecting upon  the  greatness  of  the  work  tbey  have 
undertaken,  and  the  responsibilities  they  bare  as- 
sumed. Here  are  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
beings,  sll  just  starting  out  io  tbe  freshness  snd  ardor 


of  youth,  and  without  any  definite  conception  of  what 
is  before  them,  to  become  candidates  for  the  rewards 
of  virtue  ot  the  penalties  of  vice.  Legislators,  who 
mske  systems  for  the  coltivation  of  all ;  educators, 
who  shape  these  systems  into  practical  forms  ;  school 
officers,  who  impress  these  forms  upon  those  tbey 
employ ;  teachers,  who  receive  young  hearts  yet 
plastic  to  the  home  influences  of  good  or  bad  exam- 
ple ;  parents,  especially  mothers,  who  control  these 
influences  in  a  thousand  minute  and  apparently  unim- 
portant wavs, — sll  have  to  share  more  or  less  in  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  these  children  start  in  .the  tight 
path  on  their  journey  through  life. 

The  twelve  annual  reports  of  the  late  Secretary 
show  what  a  State  may  do  for  the  culture  of  its 
masses.  Horace  Mann  took  the  educational  system 
as  it  had  come  down  with  gradual  modifications  from 
a  religious  ancestry,  and  gave  to  its  improvement  the 
best  energies  of  his  tlrong  and  active  mind.  The 
theory  of  education  was  far  advanced  towards  perfec- 
tion by  him,  and  the  agencies  for  its  more  thorough 
application  set  fully  ic  motion.  Tbe  machinery  was 
made,  aod  the  wheels  were  at  work  in  all  their  de- 
grees of  complication,  when  the  present  Secretary,  n 
man  of  equal  mind  and  purpose  with  his  energetic 
predecessor,  undertook  to  superintend  the  work  io  ite 
practical  details,  and  to  devise  and  mature  tbe  best 
methods  of  rendering  it  more  productive  than  ever. 
Mr.  Mann,  as  the  Board  remark,  bad  discussed  tba 
great  questions  connected  with  education  id  to  mas- 
terly a  manner,  that  little  seemed  to  be  left  for  a  oew 
laborer  iu  tbe  same  field.  Dr.  Sears  was  therefore 
required  to  visit  generally  tbe  schools  in  different 
pail*  of  the  State,  to  meet  aed  advise  with  teachers 
and  others,  and  diffuse  oral  information  among  the 
people.  His  report  proves  that  be  has  well  appre- 
ciated the  vaat  doty  thus  imposed  upon  him,  sa«  that 
he  has  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  hie  work  in  n 
comparatively  new  field. 

We  cannot  this  week  say  what  is  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  this  report.  One  thing,  however,  is  recom- 
mended, which  ought  to  find  genera!  approval;  and 
that  is,  that  town  committees,  not  the  prudential  or 
district  committee,  be  everywhere  required  to  appoint 
the  school  teachers.  Reasons  in  favor  of  this  change 
are  given  at  length  and  with  force  by  the  Secretary, 
and  they  must  be  conclusive  to  all  who  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  school  matters. 

Two  acts  of  munificence  are  gratefully  recorded  — 
The  late  Henry  Todd,  formetly  a  distinguished  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  estate 
to  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  schools.  The  som 
likely  to  be  realized  is  at  least  $10,000.  The  Hon. 
Edmund  Dwight,  another  of  our  distinguished  mer- 
chants, who  died  in  April  last,  also  bequeathed  a  lib- 
eral sum  to  increase  the  compensation  allowed  to  the 
Secretary. 

There  are  three  Normal  Schools  in  successful  op- 
eration. That  at  West  Newton,  now  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  E.  S.  Stearns,  had  73  pupils  the  first  term,  92 
the  second,  and  103  the  last.  The  average  age  ia 
about  18  years.  The  Experimental  Sc  hool  connected 
with  the  institution  has  83  pupils.    The  School  at 
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Bridgewater,  conducted  by  Mr.  Tillinghast.  has  had 
66  pupils  daring  the  year.  That  at  Weatfield  has 
had  148  pupils,  of  whom  100  were  females.  The 
average  age  here  is  about  81  years 

There  are  215,096  children  betweee  Tour  and  six* 
teen  yoars  of  age,  10,452  over  sixteen,  and  3,326  un- 
der four.  The  number  of  scholars  in  theae  schools 
as  101,719  in  winter,  and  173,650  in  summer.  The 
average  attendance  in  winter  is  142,067,  and  in  sum- 
mer 126,502.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  male 
teachers,  including  value  i.f  board,  baa  been  $34  09, 
that  of  females  $14  19.  The  money  raised  by  taxes 
lor  wages  oi  (cache re,  board,  and  fuel,  is  $830,- 
578  33. 

The  14  counties  of  the  State  have  appropriated  for 
the  education  of  each  child,  between  lour  and  sixteen, 
an  average  of  $3  87.  The  average  for  Suffolk,  has 
been  $10  32;  Nantucket,  $5  17 ;  Middlesex,  $134; 
Norfolk,  $3  03;  Plymouth,  $3  05;  Essex,  $303; 
Bristol,  $9  07  ;  Hampden,  $2  83  ;  Worcester, 
$2  61;  Hampshire,  $9  45;  Dukes,  $2  20;  Frank- 
lin, $9  17  ;  Barnstable,  $9  10  ;  Berkshire.  $1  06. 

The  State  Library  at  ihe  Capitol  is  now  in  the 
charge  of  the  Secretary,  who  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  of  Andover,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Board,  and  Assistant  Li- 
brarian. This  gives  new  efficiency  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  There  is  now,  as  the 
Secretary  observes,  a  Slate  office  connected  with  the 
other  offices  of  the  Government,  open  at  all  times, 
and  accessible  to  all  the  people  who  have  any  concern 
with  education.  A  place  of  depoaite  is  also  thus  pro- 
vided fur  all  documents  relating  to  publi 
tor  school  books,  and  rare  and  valuable 
ucalion.—  Watchman  and  Rrflecior. 


in  Schools. 

Moral  teachings  may  be  introduced,  more  or  less 
directly,  at  all  times.  For  instance,  in  the  study  of 
geography,  supposing  a  scholar  was  reciting  a  lesson 
on  Greenland,  how  aptly  might  the  teacher  apeak  of 
the  wild  deer  that  lives  there,  and  ask  the  children 
where  they  imagine  these  creaturea  find  food  amid 
those  perpetual  snows  ;  and  then  tell  them  of  the  del- 
icate moss  which  grows  beneath  the  surface.  In 
apeaking  of  Africa,  he  might  allude  to  the  foot  of  the 
camel,  aa  adapted  to  the  desert  sands  ;  and  thus  with 
evety  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the  child  might 
associate  some  new  evidence  of  God's  goodness  and 
wisdom. 

At  times,  the  seasons  and  their  varied  peculiarities 
might  be  spoken  of.  Bring  in  flowers,  a  bird's  nest, 
pick  up  s  feather,  or  a  straw  ;  indeed,  nothing  enn  be 
found  but  what  may  suggest  some  important  spiritual 
lesson,  and  serve  as  a  text  book  for  natural  and  inter- 
esting remarks. 

Suppose  a  boy  should  happen  to  find  something  in 
tho  street,  you  may  aay,  "  1  shonld  like  io  have  you 
all  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  subject  (  James 
Smith  found  a  dollar  in  tiro  street,  and  he  ssml,  *  fin 
glad  I've  found  it,  for  I  shall  give  it  w  my  mother  to 
buy  wood.'   •  You  iMight  not  K>  do  that ,»  says  Wch- 


ard,  •  because  it  is  not  yours.'  'And  what  makes 
you  think  sol'  says  James,  'fori  found  it,  and  Wil- 
liam Jones  found  a  sixpence  the  other  day,  and  be 
said,  finders  are  keepers;  and,  beside,  my  mother 
wanla  wood,  and  I  heard  her  say  this  morning,  she 
had  no  money  to  buy  any.'  Now,  scholars,  what  do 
you  say  ought  to  he  done?  Ought  James  Smith  to 
keep  that  money?  What  reasons  could  you  givo 
why  he  should  keep  it ;  and  what,  why  he  should 
not  ? 

Here  the  scholars  might  give  scparaU  ly  their  opin- 
ions, and  then  the  teacher  might  give  bis.  He  might 
go  into  the  principles  of  the  thing,  and  cluec  by 
showing  that  this  money,  perhaps,  belonged  to  ancb 
or  aucb  an  one ;  for  instance,  James  Smith,  by  mak- 
ing inquiry,  might  find  that  the  money  belooged  in  a 
poor  girl,  the  child  of  a  widow,  and  that  it  was  the 
pay  for  making  so  many  abirts,  and  that  she  io  tended 
to  purchase  tome  conveniences  for  her  sick  mother. 

Thus  you  may  take  a  thousand  questions,  and  un- 
fold them  to  children,  and  awaken  thoughts  that  mttl 
never  perish, 

I  would  have  teachers  study  theheert,  and 
or  to  implant  right  motives— to  go  to  the 
and  establish  sound  principles. 

Outward  goodness  is  a  mere  shell.  It  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  There  moat  be  something  with- 
in or  it  has  no  substance.  Such  goodness  will  only 
follow  religion,  like  one  of  John  Banyan's  charac- 
ters, while  it  wears  her  silver  slippers.  Such  good- 
ness falls  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  oriental  tale  l*ord  Bacon  tells  of,  where  a  cat 
was  changed  to  a  lady,  and  she  behaved  very  lady- 
like till  a  mouse  ran  through  the  room,  when  she 
sprung  down  upon  her  hands  and  feet  and  chased  it. 
So  with  children ;  if  their  goodness  is  only  an  out- 
ward ihing,  when  temptation  comes  they  will  down 
and  follow.  Give  them  right  motives,  sonnd  princi- 
ples, and  they  will  be  firm.  In  after  life  the  waves 
of  affliction  may  howl  around  them,  but  they  will 
stand  serene  amid  the  tempest.—  Wattrston's  Lec- 
ture. 


\ 


A  ftopourr  German  Student's  Song. 

Patience,  bright  and  happy  spirit, 
8enl  from  heaven  to  light  the  earth, 
Lead  ns  onward,  we  would  follow, 
Guide  of  high  celestial  birth. 
Thou  wilt  help  ua  scale  the  mountains, 
Thou  wilt  help  us  stem  the  flood ; 
Thou  wilt  give  us  full-blown  flowers 
From  the  slowly  opening  bud. 

AH  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven, 
Ne'er  yet  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
Are  to  thy  true  follower  given  ; 
All  thst  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly, 
All  the  scerrta  of  creation, 
All  that  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Ail  the  Fore  of  every  nation, 

r,  thou  dost  freely  shore. 
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A  Great  Mistake. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  that  many,  very  many  should 
'*  finish  their  education,"  unable  to  write  with  pro- 
priety their  own  language.  Scholars  of  ordinary 
abilities  might,  in  common  schools,  acquire  the  ability 
of  writing  with  a  good  degree  of  correctness,  to  say 
nothing  of  elegance.  At  least  they  might  become 
able  to  avoid  gross  faults  of  composition.  And  what 
acquisition  is  more  important!  How  great  the  in- 
convenience which  mast  attend  one  through  life  who 
does  not  make  this  acquisition  ?  How  will  he  find 
himself  cut  off  from  a  means  of  happiness  when  he 
would  write, — how  from  a  means  of  usefulness  when 
he  might  write,  aod  how  will  he  find  hfmself  subject- 
ed to  mortifications  when  he  must  write.  How  cruel 
the  Injury  which  he  suffers,  and  Which  he  will  suffer, 
as  brig  as  he  shall  have  occasion  to  maintain  inter- 
course with  morula!  Aod  why  is  it,  that  in  some 
schools,  if  not  in  many,  a  large  propoition  of  the 
scholars  never  take  held  of  grammar  as  a  study  !  And 
why  is  it  that  so  many  who  do  study  it,  never  know 
ranch  about  HI  By  many  its  importance  is  not  ap- 
preciated, and  it  is  looked  upon  with  aversion. 

But  let  roe  ask,  do  teachers  appreciate  this  study* 
Do  they  invest  it  with  as  much  interest  as  they  ought ! 
Are  they  qualified  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  1  know  that 
some  of  them  are  not.  I  know  that  some  of  tbem 
can  bear  examination  iu  arithmetic  better  than  in 
grammar.  And  I  know  that  some  who  have  had 
something  to  do  with  algebra,  ought  to  have  had  more 
to  do  with  grammar.  Grammar  may  be  invested  with 
interest.  Scholars  may  become  enthusiastic  in  it- 
Let  it  be  so,  and  one  great  difficulty  will  then  be  ob- 
viated. But  grammar  should  be  taught  practically. 
Toe  scholar  should  be  drilled,  not  only  on  good  com- 
position, but  on  bad,  till  able  to  see  its  faults.  He 
should  write.  The  business  of  composing  can  be 
brought  down  to  the  abilities  of  young  learners  even, 
and  certainly  the  shortest  way  to  learn  grammar  thor- 
oughly, is  to  learn  it  practically.  • 


Schools  in  Franklin  County  b 

No.  1.  House  of  brick,  with  a  neat  fenoein  front, 
m  wood-house  aud  wood  in  it.  The  koti*e  is  comfort- 
able and  pleasant,  but  with  low,  moveable  teats. — 
The  house  will  accomodate  about  fifty  scholars.  The 
nnmber  belonging  to  the  district  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  !  The  house  is  crowded  to  excess  by  young 
scholars— a  few  advanced,— but  the  roost  of  tbem 
backward.  Scholars  quiet  and  studious.  No  whis- 
pering. The  teacher  is  intelligent,  experienced, 
good  natured,  and"  apt  to  teach."  School  has  been 
visited  once  by  the  committee, — is  suffering  most 
from  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  large  and  small 
scholars.  Were  thia^nd  the  neighboring  district 
united  in  one,  and  the  scholars  tortid  according  to 
age  or  advancement,  the  advantage  would  be  great. 

No  9.  Hduse  old,  cold,  rickety,  small  and  alto- 
gether uncomfortable.  No  wood-bouse,  snd  the 
aebool  disturbed  by  wood-chopping  at  I  be  door.— 
School  smell,  but  well  behaved  and  doing  well  — 


Teacher  does  his  work  in  a  thorough,  quiet  manner, 
and  is  more  anxious  to  have  his  work  well  dene,  than 
to  gratify  petulance  by  scolding  and  eat-pinchmg. 

No.  3.  House  just  built,  and  for  sixe,  form  of  con- 
struction, inBide  and  out,  and  finish  of  workmanship, 
is  a  model  school-house.  The  walls  sod  desks  are 
painted  white,— the  tops  of  the  desks  being  painted 
gTeen.  The  windows  are  shaded  with  curtains,— 
room  well  ventilated,  and  in  the  mstter  of  good, 
breatbsble  air,  is  in  healthful  contrast  to  most  school 
rooms.  There  is  s  small,  but  well  selected  library 
in  the  school-house,  and  maps  and  apparatus  uf  the 
value  of  $40.  The  house  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing built  for  purposes  of  education  and  civilization. 
Scholars  neatly  dressed,  and  well  behaved,  and  de- 
serve to  be  commended  as  good  readers,  anil  fui  gen- 
eral promptness  iu  recitation.  Ne  whispering.— 
Teacher  entirely  devoted  to  bis  business,  iodostnous, 
and  ingemus  in  the  Art  of  teaching. 

No.  4.  House  old  fashioned,  with  long  desks,  lew 
walls,  and  too  many  windows  ;  but,  ee  the  whole, 
not  bad.  About  30  soholsrs,— some  studying,  and 
and  others  laughing  and  whispering  continually. — 
Teacher  young,  and  inexperienced, — governs  badly, 
and  with  too  much  ill  nature. 

No.  6.  House  same  as  last,  with  little  wood  and 
no  wood-hones.  Some  of  the  scholars  studious,  oth- 
ers very  idle.  Teacher  young  and  bashful,  but  well 
educated,  aod  shows  much  interest  in  his  scholars, — 
with  small  wages  and  encouragement  from  the  pa- 
rents. Blackboard  oot  used,  and  there  is  a  manifest 
want  of  order  in  the  time  and  manner  of  recitation. 

No.  6.  Honse  new,  large,  and  of  brick,  weUeon- 
atrueted,  but  situated  within  a  few  feet  of  a  b)aek» 
smith's  shop.  No  blackboard,  or  chair  for  the  teacher. 
Number  of  scholars  large,  who  aie  slovenly  in  dress, 
very  noisy, — studying  but  liule,  snd  moving  from 
seat  to  seat,  and  whispering  incessantly.  No  regu- 
lar time  for  recti  at  ion,— classes  on  the  floor  very  dis- 
orderly, whispering  and  moving  about,  missing  and 
spelling  words  with  the  same  indifference.  Teacher 
manifests  a  stoical  indifference,  and  lack  of  enterprise, 
rarely  seen  in  a  Yankee  school-master. 

No.  7.  A  good  house,  with  a  bell, — scholars  well 
behaved  and  studious.  Lessons  well  recited,  but 
reading  performed  in  a  tone  almost  inaudible. — 
Teacher  has  taught  twenty  yearn,— governs  effectual- 
ly and  with  ease,  teaches  with  kindness  end  6k ill . — 
Blackboard  not  used,  and  the  recitations  in  arithmetic 
should  be  daily,  and  not  once  in  a  fortnight. 

No.  8.  House  large,  aod  well  constructed,  but 
projects  too  far  into  the  street,  and  has  bot  one  door; 
is  well  ventilated,  aod  supplied  with  wood  more  than 
half  of  the  time.  Scholars  well  behaved,  and  well 
advanced  in  their  studies.  Of  course,  there  are  wretch- 
ed exceptions.  Teacher  active  and  intelligent,  and 
knows  what  teaching  means.  Keeps  a  record  of  at- 
tendance, and  neea  the  blackboard  often  ;  everything 
has  its  time,  and  there  is  a  time  for  everything. 


The  Albany  Dutchman  perpetrates  the  following 
bard  bit  at  tobacco  cbewere : 
"A  chemist  in  New  York  has  just  in  invented* 
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substitute  for  tobacco,  which  will  doubtless  soon  su- 
persede the  weed,  a*  it  is  just  as  nasty  and  a  good 
deal  cheaper.' 


sro  » 


Earnestness. 

From  R.  S.  Howard's  Locturo 


The  influence  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  teacher, 
whose  book  is  in  his  head,  and  whose  heart  ia  in  his 
work,  is  immense  ;  and  to  it  must  we  look  mainly,  aa 

For  as  is  the  teacher,  so  generally  will  be  the  school. 
H  the  teacher  is  unneat  in  his  person,  slovenly  in  his 
dress,  coarse  in  his  language,  or  uncultivated  in  his 
manners,  these  disagreeable  traits  will  surely  reappear 
in  his  pupils.  Jf  he  ia  sleepy  and  sluggish,  you  will 
find  a  sleepy  and  sluggish  school.    You  will  there 


ing  about  with  their  heads  on  one  seat,  themselves  in 
a  second,  and  their  heels  in  a  third,  contracting  babita 
of  laziness,  which  will  cliog  to  them  like  the  poisoned 
garment  of  Nesaus,  apoken  of  in  ancient  fable,  aud 
will  prove  hia  ruin. 

So  also  the  noisy  teacher  will  make  a  noisy  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  is  a  mad,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word,  intelligent,  refined,  energetic 
and  in  earnest,  he  will  leave  his  impress  upon  the 
whole  school.  His  influence  will  reach  parents  as 
well  as  pupils,  and  the  good  accomplished  can  hardly 
be  estimated. 

Do  I  then  overrate  the  importance  of  earnestness  in 
teachers !  They,  beyond  all  others,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  earnest  men.  They  should  have  something 
of  the  true  Sparian  self  devotion,  which  makes  a  man 
resolve  "  to  succeed  or  dir." 

This  is  demanded  by  the  position  which  they  now 
occupy,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  occupation, — its 
responsibility  and  far-reaching  results. 

First,  then,  the  teacher's  present  position  in  society 
demands  earnestness. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  one  of  England's 
greatest  statesmen,  speaking  of  the  elevation  of  Wel- 
lington, a  mere  military  chttf lain,  as  be  aneeringly 
celled  him,  to  the  premiership,  said,  "  Field  Marahal, 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  may  take  the  army ,— he 
may  take  the  navy,— he  may  lake  the  great  seal,— 
he  may  take  the  mitre.  I  make  him  a  present  of 
them  all.  Let  him  come  on,  sword  in  hand,  against 
the  constitution,  and  the  English  people  will  not  only 
beat  him  hack,  but  laugh  at  his  assaults.  For  the 
mere  soldier  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  And  why! 
Because,"  as  he  significantly  adds,  "  there  is  another 
personage  abroad— a  personage  less  imposing — in  the 
eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  insignificant.  Tue  School- 
master is  abroad  ;  and  1  trust  to  him,  armed  with 
his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  military  array." 
Ever  since  this  high  compliment  was  given,  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  both  in  England  and  in  this  country 
lias  been  rising  in  dignity  and  importance.  Teachers 
now  occupy  a  proud  position.  There  is  no  class  of 
men,  if  we  except  the  clergy,  who  are  exercising  a 
greater  influence.  Thuy  are  forming  the  taste,  and 
developing  the  minds,  and  moulding  the  manners  and 


morals  of  the  generation  which  shall  suceeed  the  pre- 
sent in  the  high  places  of  power  and  responsibility. 
Their  present  position  was  not  obtained  without  labor, 
nor  can  it  be  maintained  without  earnest  effort.  The 
time  has  gone  by,  when  Ichabod  Cranes  and  Master 
Dommiea  will  answer  the  public  expectation.  The 
teacher  must  now  be  wide  awake— must  kuow  what 
he  is  about — must  understand  "  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores," — and  be  able,  as  Locke  Amsdcn  says, 
•■  to  give  the  reason  of  things." 

Again  ;  the  nature  of  the  teacher's  occupation  is 
such  as  to  require  earnestness. 

His  work  is  a  difficult  one.  I  have  thought  that  it 
requires  a  quicker  wit  and  a  wiser  prudence,  more 
tact,  more  talent,  more  every  thing  that  goes  to  con- 
stitute a  shrewd,  common  sense  man  to  manage  suc- 
cessfully a  common  school,  than  would  be  requisite 
in  almost  auy  other  profession.  The  teaeher  of  such 
a  school,  at  first,  meets  his  pupils  as  strangers.  He 
must  al  once  map  out  and  classify  his  scholars,  so  as 
lo  give  in  each  and  to  all  something  to  be  done.  He 
must  furnish  employment  for  them,  or  they  will  furn- 
ish employment  for  Aim.  He  must  tesch  a  greet  va- 
riety of  studies.  While  hearing  the  reoitalion  of  one 
class,  he  musi  keep  an  eye  upon  the  rest  of  the  school. 
His  scholais  usually  differ  widely  in  age,  capacity, 
attainments,  dispositions,  and  in  all  their  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  He  must  enoourage  the  timid, 
incite  the  sluggish,  detect  the  cunning,  end  reprove 
I  the  froward.  He  must  bear  patiently  with  the  igno- 
tant — sometimes  with  the  impertinent — perhaps  the 
impudent ;— and  must  apeak  a  fitting  word,  at  the  fit* 
ling  lime  and  in  the  fitting  manner,  to  each  and  to  all, 
if  he  would  be  a  successful  teacher.  To  do  all  these 
ihiogs  well,  and  many  more,  would  aurely  seem  to 
require  a  man  who  had  his  wits  about  him  ;  one,  who 
knew  distinctly  tohat  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  A  man 
who  does  not  think  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  then  does  not  have  more  than  half  a  thongbt,  is 
not  fit  to  be  a  teacher.  Nor  is  that  man  fit  for  the 
office,  whom  it  lakes  half  an  hour  to  turn  round,  and 
then  does  not  get  more  than  half  round.  A  man  mual 
be  awake  himself,  if  he  would  effectually  wake  up  the 
minds  of  others.  He  must  be  himself  in  earnest,  if 
he  would  make  his  pupils  in  earnest  and  train  them, 


for  usefulness  and  happiness  m  life. 

Surely  the  teacher's  work — its  vast  responsibility, 
demands  earnestness.  He  is  educating  immortal 
minds—  minds  that  will  live  on,  when  overy  star  which 
now  looks  down  upon  us  like  the  eye  of  an  sngel, 
shall  have  faded  forever  from  the  evening  sky.  Look 
Into  the  school-room.  In  the  glowing  language  of 
Horace  Mann,—"  Survey  those  thickly-seated  bench- 
es. Before  us  sre  clustered  the  children  of  to  day, 
the  men  of  to-morrow,  and  the  immortals  of  eternity. 
What  costly  works  of  art,  what  splendid  galleries  of 
sculptare  or  of  paietinp,  won  by  a  nation's  arms,  or 
purchased  by  a  nation's  wealth,  are  compared  in  value 
to  the  treasures  wtiich  we"  have;  iftVtnese  children » . 
How  many  living,  palpiiei^erves,  centre  in  their 
young  hearts  ; — autVifc  Uiey  shall  advance  in  life, 
other  living  and  palpitating  nerves,  which  no  man  can 
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number,  shall  go  out  from  their  bosoms  to  twine 
around  other  hearts,  and  to  feel  their  throb*  of  plea- 
*ure  or  of  pain,  of  rapture  or  or  agony.  How  many 
fortunes  of  others  shall  be  linked  with  their  famines 
and  share  an  equal  fate.  As  yet  to  the  hearts  of 
these  young  beings  crime  has  not  brought  io  its  reti- 
noe  of  fears,  nor  disappointment  its  sorrows.  Their 
joys  are  joys,  and  thexr  hopes  more  real  than  our  reali- 
ties; and  as  the  visions  of  the  future  hurst  upon  their 
imaginations,  their  eye  kindles  like  the  young  eagle's 
at  I  be  morning  sunbeam." 

Can  yon  look  upon  such  a  scene  as  this  withoot 
•motion—  without  feeling  your  spirit  stirred  within 
yon? 

And  again,  contemplate  the  influence  of  the  tesch- 
er  in  its  far  reaching  results. 

We  none  of  us,  perhaps,  think  enough  of  the  amair 
Mg  troth,  that  in  a  world  like  this,  influence  never 
dies.  The  good  and  evil  which  men  do,  live  after 
ihem.  And  hence  it  comes  to  paa«,  that  no  man, 
when  be  dice,  is  wholly  dead.  The  man  dies,  but 
bis  influence  lives.  An  arrow  may  cut  the  air,  and 
yet  leave  no  trace  behind  to  show  us  where  it  passed. 
A  ship  soay  plow  the  ocean,  and  the  succeeding  wave 
efface  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  the  impression  it 
made.  Not  so  with  men.  They  leave  behind  them 
an  ineffaceable  impression.  Their  influence  will  live 
and  spread  and  extend  itself  iu  ever  widening  circles, 
until  we  can  by  no  human  arithmetic  estimate  its 
pover. 

Now  if  this  is  true  of  all  men,  even  the  obscurest 
and  most  insignificant  of  earth's  millions,  much  more 
is  it  true  of  teachers.  Their  influence  is  direct  and 
powerful.  It  is  the  very  object  of  their  office  to  ex- 
ert it  and  make  it  impressive.  They  are  acting  upon 
the  young.  Every  morning,  sa  they  enter  the  school- 
room, they  are  about  to  lay  a  moulding  hand  on  form* 
ing  minds ;  and  every  evening  when  their  work  is 
done,  they  have  left  a  deathless  impression  upon  the 
heart  and 


Teaching  without  Books. 

Testimony  of  Lord  Brougham^  ktfute  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Hknrt  Biodoham,  Esq.,  (a  member,)  examined. 

"  There  is  another*  institution  for  education  at 
Yverdon,  which  I  also  visited  in  August,  1910.  It 
t*  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peatalosai,  and  consists 
of  above  one  hundred  boys,  who  are  taught  every 
branch  of  learning  by  different  master*,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple quite  new  and  deserving  of  notice.  Mr.  P.  ob- 
aervea,  that  the  received  met  hods  of  instruction  are 
too  mechanical  ;  that  children  are  taught  by  rote,  and 
that  their  reasoning  faculties  are  not  sufficiently  rail- 
ed into  action.  Accordingly,  all  his  pnpitsaro  taught 
iu  a  way  that  exclude*  mere  mechanical  operations, 
and  ecrtainly  tends  greatly  to  exercise  the  mind.  No 
book •  are  allowed  ;  but  the  master,  standing  before  a 
large  hoard  or  slate,  oft  which  he  writes,  cyphers,  or 
aWarwe,  <a»  tt»«  case  may  be,)  explain*  or 
Co  the  boys  whu  sit 


is  kept  awake  to  every  process  by  constant  examina- 
tion, by  which  they  are  obliged  to  go  through  the 
steps  themselves  vice  out*.  I  saw  many  of  them, 
who  had  gone  a  considerable  way  in  the  mathematics, 
without  ever  having  used  a  book.  Ooc  bad  reached 
the  fluxions!  ealeale*,  of  which,  from  a  question  I 
gave  him  to  work,  be  appeared  to  have  an  imperfect 
notion,  although,  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  he  had 
been  learning,  the  young  men  in  this  country  acquire 
great  expertness  in  the  highest  branches  ot  analytical 
science.  But  be,  and  the  otbets  whom  I  examined, 
had  eeilainly  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ro- 
txonale  of  all  the  operations  which  they  had  learned, 
and  their  minds  were  much  strengthened,  1  doabt  not, 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  thought  unconnected  with 
notation.  I  conceive  that  analytical  investigations 
might  be  rendered  more  useful,  and  might  approach 
more  to  those  of  geometry  io  their  beneficial  effect* 
upon  their  reasoning  powers,  were  somewhat  of  Mr. 
Pestalozzi's  principles  adopted.  That  he  carries  U  too 
for,  seems  equally  clear  to  me;  and  I  have  been  iofoim- 
ed  that  fats  pupils,  when  they  come  to  mix  in  the  bu- 
siness of  life,  in  counting-houses,  &c,  are  very  much 
thrown  out,  at  least  at  first,  by  their  having  been  un- 
accustomed to  the  use  of  books.  I  should  however 
wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  diffidence  on 
this  subject,  from  my  imperfect  examination  oi  it. 


•  The  otavr  r.fcrrcil  touD.  FcllcuWrg's. 


»  Festalozzi  among;  the  Children. 

TUX  BEGINNING. 

Almost  immediately  after  Peateloni's  arrival,  and 
before  any  accommodation  could  be  provided,  numbers 
of  children  presented  themselves;  and,  as  most  of 
them  were  utterly  destiluto,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
fuse litem  shelter  and  protection. 

"  Alone,  (he  says)  destitute  of  all  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  of  all  other  assistance,  !  united  in  my  person 
the  offices  of  superintendent,  paymaster,  steward,  and 

in  a  half- mined  bouse.  1 


was  surrounded  with  ignorance,  disease,  and  with 
every  kind  of  novelty.  The  number  of  children  rose 
by  degrees,  sll  of  different  ages  ;  some  full  of  preten- 
sion* ;  other*  trained  to  open  beggary  ;  and  all,  with  a 
few  solitary  exceptions,  entirely  ignorant.  What  a 
task  !  to  educate,  to  develop  theee  children— what  a 
task  !" 

the  aicauLT. 

"  Discontent  and  peevishness  ceased,  and  from 
seventy  to  eighty  children,  whose  dispositions  had 
been  far  from  kind,  and  whose  habit*  were  any  thing 
but  domestic,  were  converted  in  a  short  lime  into  a 
peaceful  family  circle,  in  which  it  was  delightful  to 
exist. 

44  He  endeavored,  at  first,  to  let  the  children  leel 
the  advantages  of  order  and  obedience  ;  sod  the  play- 
fulness of  his  nature  suggested  to  bim  a  variety  of 
means  by  which  he  could  catch  and  fix  Iheir  attention, 
whilst,  at  the  same  lime,  he  afforded  them  teal  amuse- 
ment. He  w*s  careful  never  to  wear  out  their  pa- 
tience by  too  long  continued  exerciws.  If  he  requir- 
ed silence,  he  would  hold  up  hi*  finger,  and  ask  them 
to  look  at  it,  and  keep  still  till  it  came  down  again, 
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and  the  intetvaal,  which  they  readily  granted,  be  em- 
ployed in  tolling  them  tome  word  or  sentence  which 
he  asked  them  to  repent.  This  being  dune,  he  would 
dissolve  the  spell,  and  having  allowed  them  the  enjoy* 
menl  of  their  freedom  for  a  few  raiuutea,  he  would,  by 
some  other  trifle,  fasten  their  eyes  sod  tongues  again. 
The  children  were  thus  led  on  in  mere  play  to  a  more 
serious  attention,  and  they  soon  saw  bow  much  more 
easily  and  successfully  he  could  teach,  and  they  learn, 
if  they  consented  with  one  accord  to  lend  themselves 
to  his  instruction.  The  more  willing  they  submitted 
to  these  little  self  denials,  the  more  progress  did  tbey 
make  in  the  art  of  self-command,  which  it  gave  them 
pleasure  to  practice  after  ihey  had  once  reached  a  cer- 
tain point. 

"  He  often  appealed  to  their  own  feelings  and  good 
sense,  as  to  the  neoessity  of  self-denial  and  restric- 
tion. Lf  somo  disordet  arose  from  inattention  to  little 
thiugs,  he  would  say  to  them,  •  You  see  now  how  all 
this  great  disorder  has  come  upon  us  by  a  tnfling  neg- 
leot.  Does  not  this  show  that  in  so  large  a  house- 
hold every  little  matter  should  be  carefnlly  attended 
to?'  At  other  limes,  if  it  became  necessary  to  cor- 
rect  a  child  of  some  bad  habit,  he  would  tell  him,  *  It 
is  not  on  your  account  only  that  I  desire  you  to  leave 
off  this,  but  on  account  of  the  other  boys  also,  who 
might  learn  it  from  you.' 

"  By  these  familiar  conversations  he  not  only  gained 
his  point  in  almost  every  case,  but  produced  among 
his  pupils  a  general  feeling  in  lavor  of  good  order, 
which  is  far  more  effectual  than  the  most  rigid  disci- 
pline and  severity." 


Close  Observation. 

I  judge  that  much  that  distinguishes  one  man  from 
another,  mentally  or  intellectually,  ia  close  and  care- 
ful attention  to  subjects.  Few  persons,  io  my  opinion 
attach  adequate  importance  to  the  value  of  tbia  habit. 

One  man,  travelling  from  Cincinnati  to  Hamilton, 
whose  attention  has  not  been  applied  to  the  subject, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  tell  bis  auditor  the  succession 
of  any  two  or  three  objects  ou  the  road,  He  saw  a 
house  at  a  given  distance— but  does  not  recollect 
whether  it  was  brick  or  frame,  one  or  two  stories, 
bad  the  gable  or  side  to  the  road,  was  painted  or  un- 
pointed. He  paid  no  attention  to  these  circumstances. 
So  of  every  thing  else  on  the  toad. 

Another  individual,  who  has  journeyed  at  hit  aide, 
will  recollect  most  minutely,  all  that  passed  before 
bis  eyes.  At  such  a  spot  was  a  bill — Just  as  they 
ascended  it,  there  was  a  tavern  on  the  right  hand,  and 
a  stable  at  the  left— a  rod  or  two  forward,  on  the 
same  side,  a  road  took  off,  with  finger  or  guide 
boards.  In  this  wsy  he  will  recollect  and  repeat  the 
succession  of  every  abject  on  the  whole  route. 

Whence  this  difference?  The  one  has  taken  no- 
tice of  what  he  saw,— the  other  has  not. 

Cuvier,  the  naturalist,  was  so  skilled  in  anatomy 
as  to  be  able  to  tell  with  unerring  precision,  the  kind, 
habits,  and  haunts  of  any  animal,  its  figure  of  body, 
and  mode  of  life,  from  a  single  bone  or* tool lr !  Prof. 
Agassis,  a  German,  who  visited  this  country  a  few 
years  ago,  and  lectured  on  topics  of  science  in  oar  I 


principal  cities,  when  in  Albany,  before  an  audience, 
slated  that  he  could  at  a  glance  upon  a  fish  scale,  or 
tooth,  tell ' the  kind  of  fish  it  came  from!  And  on 
trial,  his  decisions  were  found  to  be  invariably  con  eel. 

Almost  every  one  of  us  has  noticed  circumstances 
aoalagous  to  this,  within  his  own  experience.  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  of  oar  own  city,  on  a  visit  to  my 
garden  once,  astonished  me  by  examining  my  rose 
bushes,  and  classifying  their  species  and  chsracler  on 
a  slight  scrutiny,  thus  :  This  tone  you  got  from  John 
Baker,  this  from  Longworth— -this  from  Storer — thin 
from  me— snd  thus  ho  went  through  the  garden, 
tracing  the  paternity  of  every  lose  bush,  and  that 
without  a  tingle  mistake.  This  would  have  been 
wonderful  to  me,  if  the  foliage  had  been  out  and  the 
roses  in  bloom,  for  some  of  them  were  of  kinds  to  be 
found  in  various  gardens  here,  but  it  was  in  the  win- 
ter, and  he  had  nothing  to  judge  by,  bat  the  stalks, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  thickness,  looked  all 
alike  to  me.—  Cist's  Adurtiser. 


An  Exercise  upon  Adjectives. 

The  following  supposes  the  pupils  to  have  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  nature  and  use  of  adjectives. 
It  is  intended  both  to  test  the  correctness  of  their  im- 
pressions concerning  them,  and  to  give  an  intimation 
of  the  vast  treasure  of  words  expressing  quality,  be- 
longing to  the  English  lsngosge.  Claude's  palette 
was  never  one  half  so  well  stored  with  colors  as  our 
mysterious,  magical,  motner  tongue. 

Assign  to  the  reciting  class  the  name  of  some  ob- 
ject, as,  mountain,  desert,  ocean,  etc.,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment for  thought,  ask  each  to  give,  orally,  adjectives 
denoting  some  quality  of  a  mountain,  etc.,  thus : — 
Mountain  ;  lofty,  precipitous,  towering,  steep,  majes- 
tic, everlasting,  high,  desolate,  snowy,  bleak,  rough, 
verdant,  romantic,  magnificent,  volcanic,  icy,  over- 
hanging, rocky,  dreary,  storm-beaten,  cloud-capped, 
sky-piercing,  burning,  cavernous,  flower-clothed, 
flame- peaked,  huge,  forest- covered ,  large.mist-bidden, 
flaming,  conical,  gigantic,  thunder-riven,  jagged,  iio* 
lated,  soow-tipped,  herbless,  crysisl-crovtned,  threat- 
ening, beautiful,  cloud  crested,  etc.,  etc.  The  exer- 
cise may  be  varied  by  requiring  each  pupil  to  write 
upon  a  slate,  all  the  adjectives  he  can  think  of,  which 
modify  some  word,  and  then  to  read  them  to  the  class. 
If  the  teacher  asks  for  the  meaning  of  each  epithet, 
expressed  in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  exercise 
will  be  greatly  enhanced — Sc/iooi  Friend. 

PasTALnzzt'8  way  or  Teaching  Kindness  "In 
Older  to  make  them  regard  each  other  as  brothers,  be 
made  them  dependent  opon  esch  other  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Each  child,  according  to  his  age  and  abilities, 
was  iu  his  luru  engaged  in  employments  of  which  the 
others  were  to  reap  the  benefit ;  aud  as  their  mutual 
services  were  not  compulsory,  but  voluntsry,  they 
were  kindly  proffered  and  thankfully  received.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plsn,  he  introduced  mutual  in  A  ruc- 
tion." 

Such  practical  lessons  arc  vastly  more  effectual, 
both  in  the  nchool  and  io  the  family,  than  all  the  lee- 
taring,  and  story- reading  about  good  boys  sad  girls* 
that  can  be  achieved- 
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Ckrmical  Amuscmsnt.— To  Engrave  Pictures 
on  Glass.  Cover  one  siJe  of  i  flat  piece  of  glaw, 
after  having  made  it  perfectly  clean,  with  white  bees- 
wax,  and  trace  figntes  upon  it  with  a  needle  or  other 


Prom  the  Teacher*  Magasine. 
A  Song. 

Written  by  N.  A-  Gray,  and  sung  by  his  PuplU  at  the  close 
of  School. 

Tvsx— "Yankee  Doodle" 
There  is  a  tuur  to  come  to  school. 

'Tie  when  the  bell  is  ringing; 
There  is  a  time  to  read  and  write, 
Another  time  for  singing. 
*  Ls,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  fa.. 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

There  is  a  time  to  sport  and  play, 
And  keep  aloof  from  quarrels; 

There  is*  time  to  win  a  name 
1'or  virtue  and  good  moral*. 
La,  la,  &c. 

There  is  a  time  when  heart*  arv  warm, 

And  easily  are  moulded, 
When  all  the  latent  powers  of  mind 
With  skill  can  be  unfolded. 
La,  la,  dke. 

Thero  is  a  time  to  stody  hard, 

The  seeds  ot  knowledge  sowing; 

There  is  a  time  for  everything. 
And  now's  the  lime  for  goinjr. 
La,  la,  &c. 

■ 

,  u,T£?  oT.  the.Uae  "  tang  as  o  chorus  to  the  syl- 

lable "  la,"  all  beating  time  and  clapping  hands  on  each  of 
the  last  two  syllables. 


Learning  to  See. 
The  emotions  of  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from 
birth,  on  being  restored  to  eight,  are  vividly  portrayed 
in  the  following  extract.  The  patient  referred  to  is 
Rev.  H.  Hoskins  of  Crawford  county,  la.,  upon  whom 
a  surgical  operation  was  recently  performed. 

"  Mr.  Hoskins  was  taken  home  to  Crawford  coun- 
ty, before  the  bandages  were  removed;  and  when 
this  was  done,  we  are  informed  hy  a  gentleman  re- 
siding in  that  neighborhood,  that  the  operation  was 
found  to  hare  been  eminently  successful.    He  de- 
scribes the  emotions  of  the  patient,  when  suddenly 
possessed  of  a  sense  so  novel  to  him,  to  be  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  description.    Things  which  he  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  through  the  medium  of 
the  other  m nses,  became  possessed  of  a  new  and  sur- 
passing beauty  ;  and  roads  which  he  had  been  used 
to  (ravel  fearlessly,  when  blind,  had  to  be  again  learn- 
ed.   His  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
his  friends,  his  parishioners,  his  home,  every  thing 
endeared  to  him,  became  an  unending  source  of  do- 
light  and  new-born  gratification.    He  had  the  same 
confused  notions  of  distance  which  we  see  the  small- 
est childien  manifest,  anJ  took  the  liveliest  pleasure 
in  beholding  the  great  variety  of  colors.    In  short,  be 
was  compelled  to  learn  to  see,  in  precisely  the  sarno 
manner  that  the  smallest  child  does  ;  and  to  him  it 
was  an  occupation  of  the  most  gratifying  nature."— 
Cong. 





sharp  point,  taking  care  that  every  stroke  eats  com- 
pletely through  the  wax.    Next  make  a  border  of 
wax  all  round  the  glass,  to  prevent  any  liquid,  when 
poured  on,  from  running  off.    Now  take  some  fioely 
powdered  flaate  of  lime,  (floor  spar,)  strew  it  evenly 
over  the  glass  plate,  upon  the  waxed  side,  and  then 
gently  pour  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  displace  the  powder, 
as  much  sulphuric  acid,  dilated  with  thrice  its  weight 
of  water,  as  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  powdered  floor 
spar.    Let  every  thing  stay  in  this  state  for  three 
hoars,  then  remove  the  mixture,  and  cjean  the  glass 
by  washing  it  with  turpentine ;  the  figures  traced 
through  the  wax  will  be  found  beautifully  and  deeply 
engraved  on  the  glass,  whilst  the  parts  covered  by 
the  wax  will  be  left  unoorroded.    These  engravings, 
when  well  executed,  are  very  handsome,  sod  as  the 
expense  is  bot  trifling,  and  the  ingenuity  required  so 
small,  tt  ia  an  experiment  certainly  worth  trying.  I 
must  add,  however,  aacantion,  that  this  experiment 
should  be  conducted  with  great  care,  as  regards  the 
akin  and  clothes,  as  the  substances  required  are  very 
corrosive. 


Wilmington ,  Jan.  5.  1850. 
MtssRs.  Editors, — The  propositions  I  send  youx 
this  time  may  at  first  seem  very  simple,  but  they  have) 
ponied  many  wise  heads.  If  you  deem  them  worthy 
of  notice,  by  giving  them  to  ynur  readers  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
your  friend,  jIM. 


A  and  B  agree  to  build  100  rods  of  wall  for  f  100, 
eaeh  having  $50.  And  as  one  end  of  the  wall  is 
more  easily  built  than  the  other,  A  agrees  to  build 
one  end  for  75  cents  a  rod,  and  B  agrees  to  build  the 
other  end  for  $  1,95  a  rod.  How  many  rods  most 
each  build  1 

P.  S.  A  query  has  been  in  my  mind  how  the  dis- 
tance or  circumference  of  the  earth,  snd other  planets, 
was  found.  I  ahould  like  some  information  in  regard 
to  it,  from  some  of  those  that  are  acquainted  with  the 
the  manner  of  finding  it,  and  thinking  I  could  obtain 
it  through  the  columns  of  your  excellent  Jourual,  I 
send  you  this.  Yours  respectfully. 

Jim. 


To  find  two  different  numbers  whose  sum  shell  be 
equal  to  tkttr  product.  Rule  :  Take  any  fraction 
whose  numerator  is  I  more  than  its  denominator,  tor 
one  of  the  numbers,  and  its  nomerator  for  the  otheT. 

To  find  tiro  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  equal  to 
their  quotient.  Rule  :  Take  any  fraction  whose  nu- 
merator is  1  \e*s  than  its  denominator,  for  one  of  the 
numbers,  and  this  fraction  multiplied  by  its  numera- 
tor will  be  the  othet. 

To  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  shall  be  equal  to  the 
differea.ee  vf  their  squares.  Hulk  :  Any  two  numbers 
differing  by  1  will  answer.  The  young  arithmetician 
may  now  amuse  himself  by  the  applicaiioa  of  these 
rules,  and  find  an  indefinite  number  of  answers.— 
Teachers*  Magazine. 
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For  tbo  Vermont  Ajricnltnstot. 

Growing  Fruit  Trees  in  Vermont 

The  man  that  expects  to  raise  good  fruits  to  any 
advantage,  without  some  information  or  knowledge 
of  the  business,  ao  aa  to  judge  properly  oi*  the  soil, 
situation  and  wants  of  the  tree,  and  to  do  it  without 
labor  and  thought,  may  as  well  expect  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  corn,  planted  in  a  dry  paature,wtthout  protec- 
tion or  hoeing. 

It  is  true  that  mental  rather  than  physical  labor  is 
required  ;  but  the  orchard  and  fruit-yard  must  have 
attention,  constant  and  unremitting,— in  fact,  the 
same  kind  of  attention  that  a  favorite  domestic  ani- 
mal receives.  It  requires  as  much  watching,  wash- 
ing, rubbing,  as  mncb  nicety  in  regard  to  its  food, 
drink,  and  even  lodging  and  protection,  to  ensure 
complete  success, — and  will  as  abundantly,  and  more 
abundantly,  repay  the  toil  snd  anxiety. 

This  is  designed  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friends  in  the  elevated  parts  of  Vermont,  who  say, 
when  asked  why  thoy  do  not  raise  good  apples,  that 
their  lands  are  unsuitable  ;  that  their  tiees  have  done 
growing  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  can  get  nothing  but  poor, 
worthless  native  fruit,  and  that  not  as  good  as  it  waB 
twenty  years  ago.  When  asked  why  they  do  not 
graft  their  trees,  they  reply  that  scions  will  not  often 
grow,  and  those  that  do,  although  they  grow  well 
the  first  year,  either  entirely  vrinler-kill,  or  oko  out 
but  a  feeble  and  sickly  existence.  This  is  nnt  a  uni- 
versal complaint ;  for  in  almost  every  town  we  find 
some  infirm,  respectable,  unobtrusive  old  gentleman, 
who  always  has  a  plenty  of  good  apples.  His  land 
is  no  better  than  that  of  his  neighbors  ;  but  with  ex- 
perimental knowledge,  close  attention,  rather  than  by 
■  physical  labor  or  scientific  information,  he  has  done 
what  others  pretend  they  cannot  do. 

All-plants,  as  well  as  animals,  require  an  especial 
food  suited  to  their  nature,  and  must  have  it,  or 
eventually  perish.  The  old  apple- tree  that  has  not 
grown  a  particle  larger  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
,  consented  all  the  sustenance  suitable  to  sustain  itself 
'  within  the  reach  of  its  roots  ;  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, will  be  fonnd  to  have  extended  a  great  distance, 
ia  searoh  of  it ;  and  for  want  of  locomotion  the  tree 
has  no  other  alternative  than  lo  submit  to  its  fate. 

It  is  in  this  enfeebled  elate  of  the  tree  thst  onr 
friends  find  that  scions  will  not  live  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  stock  to  sustain  them.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  to  insure  (he  growth  of  the  young  scion, 
that  tho  tree  or  stock  itself  should  be  put  in  a  grow- 
ing or  wood -nuking  state.  This  may  be  done  with 
an  especial  eompost,  cheaply  and  easily  obtained  ev. 
erywhere,  the  principal  ingredient  for  which  is  com- 
mon swamp  mnck.  Chip  manure,  or  leaves  from  the 
forest,  will  answer.  To  which  add  ashes,  new  or 
leached,  and  lime  or  old  plastering,  crushed  bones  or 
those  left  after  soap-making,  soap  suds,  urine,  old 
brine,  old  meat,  or  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  cot  up, 
well  mixed  in  the  heap.  All,  apart,  or  either  of 
these,  added  to  the  vegetable  matter  in  suitable  or 
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sufficient  portions,  is  sll  that  is  required.  Unfcf- 
mented  stable-manure  is  probably  the  worst  article 
that  can  be  used  ;  still  the  urine  it  contains  makes  it 
belter  than  nothing  ;  but  it  is  not  so  cheap,  and  is  far 
more  suitable  for  grass  and  field  crops. 

All  the  loose  bark  should  be  scraped  from  the  body 
and  large  limbs  ;  decayed  and  decaying  limbs  should 
be  evil  off;  most  of  the  good  sprouts  and  healthy 
limbs  should  be  left,  so  as  to  form  a  good,  full  top  ; 
the  ground  under  the  tree  should  be  well  spaded  or 
dug  up  a  goodly  distance  from  it,  as  the  roots  ex- 
tend,—and  as  deep  as  can  be  done  without  injuring 
them.  Plowing  will  answer,  if  done  with  great  care, 
and  the  grass  and  weeds  well  dog  out  close  to  the 
tree  ;  but  generally  more  damage  is  done  to  the  roots 
than  is  gained  by  it . 

Then  the  composted  manure  should  be  spread  tra- 
der the  tre.e,  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  bushels  for  each  tree.  All  weeds 
and  grass  should  be  subdued  by  the  hoe.  Pumpkins 
and  other  vines  may  be  planted  to  great  advantage. 

This  simple  process  will  set  the  tree  to  growing  ; 
and  if  scions  are  set  when  in  this  state,  they  too  will 
grow.  Follow  this  process  of  cultivation  and  ma- 
nnring,  and  the  tree  will  bear  moro  and  better  fruit 
than  it  ever  did  in  its  palmiest  days. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  summers  are  shorter 
in  the  highlands  of  the  State  than  upon  the  east  or 
west  borders  of  it  ;  but  to  compensate  for  it,  vegeta- 
tion comes  forward  much  more  rapidly,  and  earlier 
comes  to  maturity,  owing  to  the  excess  of  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere, making  itmore  pure.healthy  and  ex- 
hilerating,  both  to  animals  and  plants.  Consequently 
scions  set  in  these  highlands,  away  from  their  usual 
abode,  where  a  good  year's  growth  is  or  ought  to  be 
not  over  twelve  inches, — unacclimated  as  they  are, 
—shoot  upwards,  rejoicing  in  their  salubrious  abode, 
and  without  thought  for  the  morrow  or  tho  cold  win- 
ter that  ii  to  follow  this  happy  and  imperial  state  of 
existence,  to  the  height  of  two,  three  and  sometimes 
four  feel  in  the  season.  If  this  rapid  growth  is  not 
checked,  so  that  the  young  wood  can  ripen  and 
harden,  it  will  of  conrse  winter  kill.  To  prevent 
this,  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  done  but,  in  the 
month  of  September,  to  cut  back  the  scion  to  whore 
it  is  nearly  ripe,  be  it  eight,  ten  or  twenty  inches. 
This  will  check  the  rapid  and  opward  growth,  snd 
enable  the  scions  to  stand  the  cold  and  frost  as  well 
as  they  will  in  more  congenial  climates. 

By  following  these  simple  rales  fully,  success  is 
sure  ;  and  by  neglecting  poitiona  of  tbem,  your  re- 
word will  be  accordingly.  C. 


PiioriT  in  Pkars.  In  the  fall  of  1818,  Mr.  John 
Washburn,  of  Plymouth,  bought  two  dwarf  pear 
trees,  (on  quince  stocks,)  at  $  1  85  each.  He  set 
them  that  fall,  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  planting 
the  trees,  he  look  a  dosen  pears  fiom  them,  and  ex- 
hibited  them  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Mass.  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  which  he  received  a  premium  of 
$6,  and  he  sold  the  pears  for  $3 — making  a  divi- 
dend of  $0  oh  the  small  investment  of  only  $2  50. 
The  pleasure  and  reputation  of  so  succeesfol  culliva- 
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uon  will  pay  ten  times  the  trouble.  Tbe  variety  was 
the  Louisa  Beu  de  Jersey.— iV.  E.  Farmer. 


Vermont  Apples. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chatlea  Dana,  Jr.,  of 
Woodstock,  for  specimens  of  a  very  handsome  winter 
apple,  which  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip 
Kennedy  of  Plymouth.  Finding  it  univeisally  liked 
where  known,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  propagated  it  to 
some  extent.  Respeciing  the  habits  of  the  tree  we 
have  no  information.  The  fruit  is  large,  round, 
*li«h»ly  conical.  Skin  smooth,  light  yellow,  with  a 
few  very  obscure  stripes  ol  deeper  yellow,  especially 
at  the  base,  and  a  blush  next  the  sun  with  a  few  scat* 
tered  dots  of  deeper  red.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a 
wide,  deep  basin,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  irregu- 
lar. Stem  half  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted 
in  a  narrow  cavity,  which  is  marked  with  dashes  ol 
russet.  Flesh  white,  remarkably  tender  and  juicy, 
and  of  a  very  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor. 

To  C.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  of  Burlington,  for  fine 
specimens  of  the  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Hubbard- 
ston  Nonsuch,  Weslfield  Seek-no  farther,  and  John- 
son  apples.  Mr.  Goodrich  remarks  that  no  apples 
seem  belter  adapted  to  our  climate  than  the  first  two ; 
and,  in  their  respective  classes,  we  know  of  none  bet- 
ter. Mr.  G.  supposes  himself  to  be  more  fortunate 
than  some  cultivators  in  Vermont,  io  having  the  tru* 
Weslfield  Seek  no-farther.  His  is  certainly  a  very 
beautiful  and  delicious  apple.  That  called  the  John- 
son  is  new  to  us.  It  is  below  the  medium  size,  flat- 
lish  conical.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  profusely  orna- 
mented with  irregular  red  snipes  and  dots.  Calyx 
closed,  with  reflected  segments,  set  in  a  rather  wide 
and  moderately  deep  basin.  Stem  three- fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  wide,  slightly  russeted 
cavity,  half  an  inch  deep.  Flesh  yellowish  whit*, 
tender,  of  a  delicate  sub  acid.  Mr.  G.  tells  us  that 
he  received  it  some  years  ago  from  E.  O.  Hu  obeli, 
Esq.,  of  Bennington,  who  represented  it  to  have  ori- 
ginated at  Sir  William  Johnson's  place  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  before  the  Revolution.  Mr.  G.  thinks, 
from  the  resemblance,  that  it  is  probably  a  seedling 
from  tbe  Famcute.  and  represents  it  to  be  a  healthy, 
vigorous  grower,  and  a  good  bearer,  and  keeps  two 
or  three  months  longer  than  its  supposed  parent.  It 
is  a  good  apple  ;  but  neither  so  handsome  nor  so  good 
as  the  Fame  use, — which  is  a  special  favorite  with  us. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Burlington,  specimens 
of  the  Red  streak,  the  Porame  Gris,  and  Cornish 
Gilliflower.  The  first  is  not  the  Red  streak  of  Down- 
ing ;  but  a  very  tender  and  juicy  fruit,  of  a  lively  and 
pleasant  flavor,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  know- 
luore  about.  The  Cornish  Gilliflower  is  a  bighfla- 
•  vored  and  excellent  apple,  very  decidedly  superior  to 
the  Gilliflower  cultivated  in  this  vicinity ;  whioh  last 
is  not  worth  cultivating  at  all.  The  Pnmme  Gris  is 
the  favorite  winter  apple  of  Canada — a  long  keeper, 
tender,  high  flavored  and  excellent.  It  ahould  be 
tried  in  all  parts  of  the  State  ;  for  wherever  it  sue 
ceeds  it  must  be  a  favorite  fruit,  and  always  marketa- 
ble, at  home  or  abroad. 


Ancient  Agriculture. 

Some  people  write  zealousy  about  the  necessity  of 
digging  about  fruit  trees  and  manuring  them,  to  make 
them  fruitful,  as  if  it  were  some  new  thing.  Perhaps 
they  never  thought  of  the  horticultural  duty  taught  in 
the  parable— Luke  xiii.  6-9. 

Mr.  Cutts,  in  bis  able  Address,  delivered 
the  Windsor  County  Agricultural  Society ,  in 
ber  last,  mentions  a  similar  old  truth  revive 
ing  the  selection  of  seed  : — 

"  Mnch  has  been  said,"  he  remarks,  "  by  onr  late 
writers,  upon  the  subject  of  preparing  seed  for  sow- 
ing by  steeping  it  in  various  ways,  and  also  upon  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  best  seed,  and  changing 
it  often  ;  and  one  might  suppose  that  there  had  been 
some  improvement  in  this  respect  in  modern  times, 
and  thst  it  was  a  matter  of  somewhat  recent  discov- 
ery. But  upon  examination  we  find  this*  is  a  doe- 
trine  which  has  been  preached  and  practised  almost 
as  long  as  we  esn  trace  the  history  of  agriculture. — 
Nearly  half  a  century  before  the  Christian  Eia,  Vir- 
gil wrote  some  lines  in  Latin,  which  are  translated  by 
Dryden  thus  :— 

"'  Some  steep  their  seed,  sad  some  in  cauldrons  boil, 
With  vig'rous  nitre,  and  with  Ices  of  oil, 
O'er  gentle  fires  the  exuberant  Juice  to  drain, 
And  swell  the  fluttering  husks  with  fruitful  grain ; 

Though  chosen  is  tho  seed,  and  fully  cured, 

Unless  the  peasant,  with  his  annual  pain, 

Renews  his  choice,  and  culls  the  largest  grain. 

Thus  all  below,  whether  by  nature's  curse, 

Or  fate's  decree,  degenerate  still  to  worse ; 

Bo  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  ktrin. 

And  slow  advancing,  struggle  with  the  stream  ; 

Bat  if  they  slack  their  hands,  or  csase  to  strive, 

Theu  down  the  flood  with  headlong  haste  they  drive.' " 

The  fact  is,  that  such  leading  principles  of  quod 
farming  have  been  familiar  to  the  few  thinking  and 
observing  cultivators  for  thousands  of  years;  and 
what  we  want  is,  that  the  mass  of  our  farmers  should 
be  more  thoroughly  educated.  And  by  this  w«  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  learn  this  or  that  fact  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  but  that  tbe  mind  should  be 
awakened  aud  strengthened,  and  habits  of  observation 
and  thought  formed.  Take  a  really  observing  and 
thinking  man,  from  any  other  profession,  and  pat 
him  Open  a  farm,  and  if  he  has  a  taste  for  so  eh  pur- 
suits, he  will  soon  be  found  going  ahead  of  bis  neigh- 
bora,  who  were  born  and  bred  to  the  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  youth  may  be  taught,  after  a  fash- 
ion, chemistry,  botany,  and  "  all  tbe  ologies,"  and 
yet,  when  act  to  manage  a  farm,  be  found  ready  to 
fall  back,  or  down,  into  a  thoughtless  and  uoprodac- 
live  routine.  Success  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
what  one  knows  at  tbe  outset, as  on  the  condition  of  his 
mind  in  regatd  to  observing,  inquiring,  and  thinking. 


Pillar  Roses.  A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific 
American  practices  the  following  mode  of  hating  pil- 
lar rosea  :  Two-inch  augur  holes  are  bored  through 
pieces  of  scantling,  three  inches  by  four,  and  twelve 
feet  long,  and  oue  foot  apart.  They  are  set  in  tbe 
ground  as  peels,  three  feet  apart.   Near  then  UK* 
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growing  roses  are  planted,  two  of  different  colors,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  post,  and  as  they  grow,  the  stems 
are  run  through  the  holes.  In  this  way  they  will  rise 
nine  feet  high  ;  no  winds  can  blow  the  stems  off,  and 
no  tying  is  necessary.  Branches  intertwined,  bearing 
roses  of  contrasted  colors,  make  a  fine  appearance. 
The  Boursahs,  Hybrid,  China,  and  some  of  the  prai- 
rie roses,  furnish  the  roses  for  these  blooming  pillars. 


Potatoes  for  Planting. 

Charles  Loe,  of  Penn  Yaa,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  made  with  potatoes  : 

"  Permit  me  here  to  make  a  statement  of  an  ex* 
periment  with  potatoes  1  made  last  season,  and  intend 
to  resume  it  this  spring.  I  selected  a  dry,  sandy 
knoll  of  about  one  acre,  and  planted  on  the  3d  day 
of  May  in.  the  following  manner  :  hills  three  feet  by 
two,  with  rows  running  North  and  South  : 

Long  pink  eyes,  one  large  whole  potato  in  each  hill. 

Long  pink-eyes,  two  small  potatoes  in  each  hill. 

Flesh  colored,  one  largo  potato  in  each  bill. 
Do.         two  smsll  potatoes  do. 

Ijong  pink-eyes,  seed  enda  of  two  potatoes. 

I'lesh  colored,        do.  do. 

Cultivated  in  the  usual  way,  and  harvested  the 
same,  with  bat  little  rot  snd  no  perceptible  difference 
in  yield  either  in  rows  or  bills. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  serv'l,  Chaises  Lbe." 

K  P.  Prentice  made  a  like  experiment,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  result. —  Cult  tc*  tor. 

Similar  result*  bare  fallen  under  our  own  observa- 
tion—a  crop  of  large  and  fine  Chenangnea,  for  in- 
stance, from  a  planting  of  small  refuso  potatoes.  It 
is  said  that,  although  small  potatoes  may  be  used  with 
impunity  for  a  crop  or  two,  they  will  soon  deteriorate. 
Bat  why  they  should  do  so,  if  well-cultivated  so  as 
to  keep  the  plant  in  full  vigor,  we  do  not  understand. 
The  question  is  one  that  ought  to  be  determined  by 
careful  and  thorough  experiments. 


Economy  in  Feeding  Stock. 

Some  men  will  spend  five  dollar:  to  save  half  that  i 
a  tun,  and  be  who  starves  his  atook  to  save  his  fodder 
is  neither  meiciful  or  wise.  Suppose  a  man  keeps 
two  cowa  through  the  winter  on  two  tons  of  hay  and  | 
forty  bushels  of  turnips,  and  through  the  aummer  on 
three  acres  of  pasturing — they  will,  probably,  u.akc 
about  150  lbs.  of  butter,  and  raise  two  calves  worth 
about  three  dollars  each  ;  one  of  these  we  will  reck- 
on for  cow-lax,  and  the  other,  with  the  butter  at  ono 
•hilling  a  pound,  will  make  the  sum  of  $28,00  for 
keening  two  cows  a  year.  Now  let  him  give  that 
same  food  to  one  cow,  and  she  will  make  860  lbs.  of 
butter,  besides  raising  a  calf  worth  five  dollars.  This, 
with  the  butter  at  one  shilling  a  pound,  makes  the 
handsome  sum  of  $50  for  keeping  one  cow  a  year. 
And  this  is  not  all,  for  tho  pleasure  of  carrying  to  the 
flood  house-wife  a  awiouniog  pail  of  rich  milk  drawn 
fiutn  one  cow,  is  enough  to  pay  any  mao  for  milking  ; 
while  the  mortification  of  having  to  strip  two  poor 
cows  half  an  honr  to  get  a  pail  of  blue  milk,  will  fill 
a  uao  with  "  lean  streak*."   And  this  will  bold  good 


through  the  whole  process,  fman  milking  to  the  time 
the  money  is  pocketed  lor  the  butter.  I  do  not  say 
that  hay  and  turnips  are  the  very  beat  feed  for  milefa 
cowa  in  the  winter  ;  one  foddering  of  corn  stalks  each 
day  will  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk, 
and  a  few  quarts  of  meal,  in  addition  to  tho  toots, 
will  not  only  make  rich  milk,  but  keep  a  cow  io  good 
heart.  To  have  a  cow  profitable,  I  should  give  her 
hay  in  the  morning  and  one  pock  of  roots,  corn-fod- 
der at  noon,  sod  hay  in  the  evening  with  four  quarts 
of  meai  from  corn  and  oats,  of  equal  parts.  This, 
with  a  good  bed  of  straw  for  lodging,  which,  although 
last,  is  not  of  small  importance. — Bost.  Cull. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  tho  petition  adopted  by 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  for  transmission 
to  Congress  asking  a  modification  of  tho  post  office 
laws  in  regard  to  tho  transmission  of  seeds,  grafts, 
&c.  The  cooperation  of  Horticultural  societies,  and 
friends  of  horticulture  generally,  is  invited,  and  we 
trust  wi'.l  be  freely  given,  in  behalf  of  this  desirable 
reform  : 

To  the  Hon.  the  Houte  of  Represtntives  of  the  U.  S. 
in  Congress. 

The  subscribers  respectfully  petition  your  honora- 
ble body  for  such  a  modification  of  the  Pool  Office 
lawa  as  will  enable  those  peisona  who  are  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits,  or  others,  to  transmit  by  mail, 
seeds,  grafts,  and  such  other  horticultural  objects  as 
are  occasionally  sent  by  mail,  at  a  rate  ol  postage  not 
exceeding  that  of  newspapers,  provided  they  be  in 
packagea  of  not  more  than  two  ounce*  in  weight. 

Believing  that  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  gener- 
al advantage  to  our  country  from  every  incressed  fa- 
cility of  disseminating  throughout  its  varied  districts 
the  various  plants  and  fruits  which  msy  be  thought 
useful  for  cultivation,  and  especially  such  as  it  may 
I  be  desirable  to  test  in  different  soils  snd  climates,  we 
considered  it  only  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the 
charge  of  letter  postage  according  to  the  precent  sys- 
tem, retards  the  progress  of  improvement  in  horticul- 
ture, and  therefore  deseives  modification. 

Wo  might  add  that  wo  have  no  doubt  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Post  Office  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  proposed  amendment ;  we  consider,  however 
that  by  its  adoption  the  public  good  would  be  so 
much  promoted  that  no  question  of  revenue  should  be 
allowed  to  affec:  it. 


Thk  Society  of  Abt  has  concluded  cootracta  with 
Messrs.  James  and  George  Mundsy,  the  public  works 
contractors,  for  carrying  out  Prince  Albert's  projec- 
ted exhibition  of  arte  and  industry  by  all  nations.— 
The  Messrs.  Mundsy  ut.dertake,  without  any  securi- 
ty, to  carry  out  the  exhibition  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, and  to  indemnify  tire  Society  of  arts  foi  all  ex- 
penses aud  liabilities  ;  to  erect  tho  neeesssry  build- 
ings, at  a  cost  of  some  X'50,0O0,  and  to  provide 
.£20,000  for  prises.  From  tbe  funds  received, 
Messrs.  Munday'a  expenses,  with  five  per  cent  inter- 
est, sre  first  to  be  paid  ;  and  if  any  surplus  remains, 
Messrs.  Monday  are  to  receive  two  thirds  of  it. 
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Hog  manure  is  known  to  be  very  fax  richer  tban 
that  of  the  barnyard-  Some  report  the  result  of  ex- 
periment to  be,  that  it  beats  guano.  Per  corn ,  and  all 
plants  of  strong  appetite.it  is  unequalled  by  any  other 
material  that  the  farm  furnishes-  "  The  moat  valuable 
of  manures,"  says  Gray.  "It  contains  still  larger 
quantitsa  [than  sheep  and  horse  dang,  &c.]and  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia."  The  President  of  the  Esses  Co.  (Mass  ) 
Agricuhoial  Society,  John  W.  Proctor  Esq  ,  lately 
gave  an  account  of  swine-keeping  at  the  Dan  vers 
Alms  House.  After  giving  the  statistic* of  the  Pork, 
be  says  : — 

"Bui  the  principal  benefit  which  the  town  has  de- 
rived from  keeping  and  raising  pigs  in  this  manner,  is 
thai  tbey  inado  the  **  Poor  House  Farm,"  which  was 
very  poor  indeed,  one  of  tbc  richest  and  most  pioduc- 
tive  in  Danvera,  inconsequence  of  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  manure  obtained  from  the  swine  yard.  The 
yard  occupies  a  s  pace  covering  ono  quarter  of  an  acre, 
made  in  a  "  dishing,  or  concave  form."  Twice  a 
year,  meadow  mud  to  the  depih  of  ten  or  twelve  inch- 
es is  spread  over  the  yard.  There  arc  rooms  provided 
for  the  hoga  to  sleep.  There  a  well  handy  and  an 
abundance  of  pure  water  is  supplied  to  them.  This, 
Mr.  Proctor  thought,  of  great  consequence  in  promot- 
ing their  comfort,  especially  in  warm  weather.  All 
the  refuse  matter  that  accumulated  on  the  farm  was 
thrown  into  the  yard  and  the  hoga  were  encouraged 
to  work,  by  good  treatment.  From  one  to  two  hun- 
dred loads  of  the  best  quality  of  manure  are  annually 
made  by  them,  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  advant- 
ages arising  from  keeping  hngs.  He  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  great  propriety  in  working  hogs." 

Driving  Oxen. 

Those  having  the  care  of  these  utetul  animals, 
should  never  drive  them  so  fast  as  to  cause  them  to 
Ml.  A  certain  wriier,  in  remarking  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  saya: 

"  We  sometimes  sec  these  animals  moving  so  slow 
in  the  field  and  ou  the  road,  that  we  can  scarcely  tell 
which  way  they  are  going.  This  mode  of  driving  is 
wrong  ;  let  them  navel  at  least  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  stop  occasionally  for  breath.  In  this  way  we 
prevent  their  acquiring  that  alow  pace  with  which  the 
ox  ia  so  frequently  reproached  ;  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, with  proper  u.anagement,  in  keeping  him  to 
this  pace  of  two  miles  per  hour.  The  driver  should 
never  let  his  whip  become  too  farmihar  with  his  team. 
If  he  suffers  it  to  rest  on  his  cattle's  backs,  it  is  very 
likely  to  lose  Us  charm  ;  and  a  parent  might  aa  well 
give  his  tod  to  bis  child  to  play  wiih." 

In  Scotland  the  ox  is  trained  to  a  quick  movement. 
He  is  never  overloaded  while  young,  and  it  is  said 
rarely  falls  short  of  three  miles  sn  bour,  as  common 
"jog,"  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  field.  The  slow, 
almost  imperceptible  progress  of  some  teams  while 
.ploughing,  or  performing  other  agrestic  operations  is 
oftentimes  painful  tn  behold.  It  impresses  one  with 
the  idea  of  great  fatigue,  and  can  scarcely  be  dissocia- 
ted, in  the  wind  of  the  observer,  item  that  of  extreme 


exhaustion  and  pain.  Whan  young,  tbc  ox  is 
ble  and  sprightly,  and  as  susceptible  of  speed  aa  the 
horse.  Yet  by  wrong  habile,  he  become*  heavy  and 
sluggish  in  his  movements,  and  finally  acquires  that 
Blow,  snail-like  pace,  which  so  greatly  diminishes  hie 
value  aa  draught  animal,  for  most  purposes,  and 
which  renders  the  driving  of  him^  wearisome  and  un- 
pleasant in  the  extreme.—  Germantovm  Tekgroyk. 


Butter-Making. 

From  tbo  Report  of  the  Essex  Co.  (Mass.)  Agricultural 


There  is  so  much  time  misspent,  and  labor  loot,  in 
the  making  of  poor  hotter,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  to  endeavor  tn  impress  the  minds  of 
farmers,  and  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  with  the 
importance  of  giving  heed  to  this  subject.  There  are 
some  things  in  relation  to  it  so  well  set  lied,  as  to  he 
universally  known  by  all  those  who  have  any  knowl- 
edge in  the  matter.  There  ore  others,  on  which 
there  remain  great  differences  of  opinion  and  variance 
ef  practice  ;  ss,  for  instance,  in  the  statements  before 
us,  we  find  some  of  the  makers  of  butler  apply  cold 
water  freely  to  the  butler,  both  before  It  is  taken  from 
the  churn  and  afterwards  ;  "  to  aid  in  extracting  lbs 
buttermilk,  and  to  harden  the  bolter,"  as  they  say. 
Others  bring  it  into  form  without  the  ose  of  water, 
and  say  that  its  use  impairs  the  flavor,  and  essentially 
injures  the  quality  of  the  butter.  How  shall  it  be  de- 
termined which  of  these  is  right  ?  This  is  a  practical 
question,  applicable  to  every  chanting;  quite  too  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  be  left  ia  .doubt.  Probably 
most  persons  do  as  their  mother*  used  to  do,  without 
inquiry  whether  there  is  any  better  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. In  aa  intelligent  article  upon  this  subject,  from 
one  of  the  most  successful  makers  of  butter  in  this 
county,  (see  Transactions  for  1840.  p.  78,)  we  find 
this  sentence  :  "  More  depends  on  ibis  than  any  part 
of  the  process,  in  making  good  butter.  Jf  our  dairy 
women  would  apply  double  the  labor  to  half  the  quan- 
tity of  butler,  and  thereby  thoroughly  remove  all  par- 
ticles of  buttermilk,  this  one  half  would  be  worth 
more  tban  the  whole,  in  the  condition  it  is  usually 
sent  to  the  market."* 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  auiirorrty 
second  to  none  other  in  the  country,  says,  "  Accord- 
ing to  out  experience,  the  best  butter  is  not  produced 
by  a  very  short  nor  a  very  long-  period  in  churning. 

*  I  am  informed  by  a  lady,  who  was  instructed  by  her 
mother,  who,  for  a  period  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary,  and  the  reputation  of  making  the  very  best 
of  butter,  that  she  never  applied  cold  water,  or  any  other 
water,  to  the  butter,  after  it  was  churned.  8fc«  considered 
each  implication  injnrlous,  especially  if  the  butter  »n  in- 
tended to  be  pot  down,  a*  she  «xi  J  ;  tbat  is.  to  be  preserved 
for  future  ose.  That  U  would  not  kespao  veil  when  soaked 
in  water ;  was  not  »o  Hue  Savored;  sod  wa»  more  likely  to 
become  rancid.  Perhaps  my  respect  for  this  lady  (who  It 
my  mother)  influenced  my  opinions;  nevertheless,  there  are 
hundreds,  In  Salem  and  vicinity,  Who  tor  years  ureJ  tbtir 
butter,  when  they  had  rigor  to  work  it,  who  trill  boar  testi- 
mony that  no  vows  reliable  authority  cooUl  be  cited,  la  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  1  should  place  more  confidence-  in  the 
practical  experience  of  a  sensible  woman,  than  in  all  the 
chemical  analyses  of  all  the  Davys  and  Leibigs  combiued. 
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If  it  it  churned  loo  quick,  the  separation  is  not  com 
plelo,  and  the  butter,  besides  being  less  iich,  iB  defi- 
cient in  quantity  ;  if  the  process  is  continued  too  long, 
the  bolter  is  likely  to  be  mty.  We  Ibiok  oar  beet 
batter-makers  would  decide  that  churning  for  ordinary 
quantities,  say  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  should  oc- 
cupy from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes."  This  corresponds 
entirely  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mrs.  Nathan- 
iel Felton,  who  said  "  she  did  not  want  the  butter  to 
come  in  less  than  thirty  morales;  it  is  not  so  good 

We  are  informed,  by  some  of  those  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  management  ol  their  dairies, 
that  they  look  mote  to  '.he  quality  of  the  milk  given 
by  the  cow,  than  the  quantity ;  and  in  eelecliag  ibeir 
cows  to  be  kept  far  this  purpose,  they  choose  only 
thoso  which  give  milk  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  one  quart  of  milk  from  some 
cows,  will  yield  as  much,  or  more,  batter  than  two 
quart*  from  others.  In  selecting  cows,  therefore,  the 
quality  of  their  milk  should  be  tested,  either  by  mak- 
ing butter  from  it,  or  by  the  use  of  a  Lataimter, 
which  shows  the  comparative  thickness  of  cream  that 
will  rise  on  similar  quantities  of  milk.  Mi.  Holbert, 
an  experienced  latmer  of  New  York  state,  says,  "  I 
fad,  try  churning  the  milk  separate,  that  on*  of  my 
heal  cows  will  make  as  much  butter  as  three  of  my 
poorest  cows,  giving  the  same  quantity  of  milk." 
Wo  have  heard  the  same  thing,  substantially,  from 
dairy  women  themselves.  Let  those  cows  which 
abound  in  quantity  only,  be  turned  over  to  those  who 
care  only  for  filling  their  measures  ;  and  let  those 
that  afford  suLstmce  as  well  as  show,  be  kept  to  sup- 
ply the  churn, 


Fins  Blooded  Shkxf,  A  ship  from  Bremen,  has 
brought  tweoty-five  Ssaooy  sheep,  imported  by  D. 
W.  Catlin,  of  New  York,  and  C,  B-  Smith,  of  Litch- 
field Co.,  Cenu.*  and  intended  as  an  addition  to  their 
flocks  in  Torrington  and  Harwiutnn,  Conn.  They 
are  from  the  flock  of  Maximilian  Baron  de  Speck 
Leitcbena,  near  Leipsic,  Saxony.  They  combine, 
says  the  Tribune,  every  requisite  in  fine  sheep,  fine 
form,  good  constitution,  compactness  and  weight  of 
fleece  and  fineness  of  fibre.  A  shepherd  accompanies 
them,  with  a  well  trained  shepherd  dog,  with  a  view 
of  introducing,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  this  country, 
the  system  of  raising  and  training  sheep,  as  practiced 
io  Germany. 


Cuano  compared  wtTU  Asbcs.  Stephen  H. 
Smith,  states  to  a  committee  of  iho  Rhode  Island  So- 
ciety fui  the  encouragement  of  Dome* tic  Industry, 
that  on  one  acre  of  sandy  loam,  which  without  ma- 
nure would  have  produced  twenty  bushels  of  corn, he 
sowed  broadcast  on  the  furrow,  aAerdeep  ploughing, 
500  pounds  of  the  beat  guano,  well  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  dry  loam.  After 
harrowing  it  was  planted  with  corn.  The  product 
was  50  bushels.  In  1845,  he  seeded  down  half  an 
acic  of  ground,  a  sandy  loam,  with  eight  quarts  of 
milieu,  ten  pounds  ol  clover,  one  peck  of  herds  grass, 
and  one  peck  of  red  top  seed.    This  lot  wajdresscd 


with  350  pounds  of  guano,  worth  $0,  applied  as 
abo«o  described.  On  an  adjoining  half  acre  be  put 
the  same  kind  of  seeds  in  like  quantity.  Instead  of 
guano  he  applied  six  bushels  of  unoleaned  ashes, 
worth  $8.*  The  crop  ol  millett  was  perceptibly  best 
where  the  guano  was  used,  and  abont  ten  days  earli- 
est. The  orop  of  grass  in  1S4G  was  one-fourth  the 
largest  where  the  ashes  were  used.  In  1847  the 
clover  had  nearly  disappeared  where  guano  was  ap- 
plied, but  remained  well  slocked  where  the  ashes 
were  put.  The  first  and  second  crops  this  year  were 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  ashes. 


Evebobkkns  fobOrnament.  In  setting  ornament- 
al  trees,  evergreens  are  generally  too  much  neglected, 
so  that  when  we  see  beautiful  scenery  in  summer, 
after  the  season  of  the  "sear  and  yellow  leaf," 
nothing  remains  but  the  monotonous  scene  of  leafless 
trees,  and  the  hoarse  wiods  perform  a  dirge  among 
the  naked  branches. 

By  interspersing  evergreens  among  other  trees  for 
ornament,  there  is  a  great  variety  and  a  more  pleasing 
landscape  in  summer,  and  in  the  cold  season,  the 
scene  is  checkered  with  something  fresh  and  lively, 
with  dark  green  foliage,  beautifully  contrasted  with 
the  white  mantle  that  wraps  the  earth,  bresking  the 
sameness  often  seen  in  while  snow,  white  bouses, 
and  white  fences. 

Boston  Common,  for  want  of  evergreens,  is  robbed 
of  all  its  beauty  and  splendor,  when  stern  Winter  lays 
his  icy  hand  upon  it.  As  some  trees  are  decaying  on 
that  beautiful  summer  spot,  wo  advise  the  trial  of 
evergreens  in  their  place  ;  and  the  change  of  crops,  by 
species  so  various,  will  givo  tho  advautage  of  rotation 
in  favor  of  success. 

One  of  the  roost  beautiful  of  all  evergreens  is  too 
much  neglected.  It  is  the  hemlock,  of  a  rich,  dark 
green  ;  and  when  its  young  shoots,  of  a  lighter  shade, 
start  late  in  spring,  they  form  a  most  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  darker  hue  of  a  previous  growth  ;  and 
then  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  evergreens.  The 
hemlock  flourishes  on  various  soil,  from  wet  swamps 
to  the  dry  mountain  top — Ntw  England  Farmtr. 

Cook  two  Food  ron  Swims.  A  good  authority 
says: — "  From  some  experiments  of  my  own,  and 
considerable  research  into  the  published  result*  of  the 
experience  of  others,  1  am  satisfied  that  ten  bushels 
of  boiled  poiatoes,  thoroughly  mixed  with  tho  pud- 
ding thst  can  be  made  from  three  bushels  of  corn  or 
peas,  will  make  as  much  pork  as  twenty  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  six  bushels  of  coru  or  peas,  fed  Taw." 

Cuarcoal  Roads.  The  Maine  Farmer  says — A 
correspondent  of  the  Bangor  Courier,  writing  from 
Wisconsin,  describes  the  mode  of  making  a  new  kind 
of  road,  called  Charcoal  Roads.  We  should  think 
that  in  many  parts  of  Maine  the  same  system  might 
be  adopted.  The  following  is  the  mode  adopted  for 
their  construction  : 

Suppose  your  road  is  thirty  feci  wide,  the  timber 
on  the  space  which  your  road  occupies  is  all  cut,  and 
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idoo  way,  and  to  plow  as  deep  as  heoouUi.  He  did 
so.  The  following  day  the  other  plowman  returned, 
worked  a  day,  and  then  was  absent.  The  result  was 
that  the  lot  was  plowed  alternately  with  tho  surface 
plow  and  with  the  subsoil. 

The  whole  lot  waa  manured  and  cultivated  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  some  parts  were  Mibsoiled 
and  some  were  not.  » 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  month  of  August 
was  very  dry  ;  the  corn  on  the  ground  subsoiled 
suffered  very  little;  that  on  the  part  plowed  with 
the  suiface  plow  alone  Buffered  much.  When  tho 
corn  was  gathered,  yon  could  distinguish  tho  very 
row  where  the  subsoil  commenced  and  ended— iht 
rars  xcere  more  numcrnut,  and  of  a  larger  size. 

I  did  not  measure  the  ground  and  the  corn,  hut  the 
difieience  was  so  obvious  lo  the  sight  that  no  one 
could  doubt  the  supeuiority  of  the eorn  on  the  ground 
subsoiled . 

This  yenr,  tho  whole  of  my  corn  ground  was  sub- 
soiled,  and  the  yield  was  very  antietnetoty.  The 
month  of  July  was  very  dry  and  hot,  and  the  leaves 
of  my  com  did  net  shrivel,  whilst  those  in  adjacent 
fields  rolled  np. 

That  the  subsoil  plow  will  be  advantageous  n 
ill  kinds  of  soil,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  in 
aueh  land  as  I  cultivate,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  extra 
yield  of  one  crop  will  pay  the  additional  expense  of 
using  the  subsoil  plow ;  whether  more  than  one  crop 
will  receive  benefit  from  once  subeoiling,  1  have  yet 
to  ascertain. 

Reapeetfnlly  yoort, 

J  aim*  Carmxban." 
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the  trees  all  laid  lengthways  upon  a  space  my  ten 
feci  wide.  The  pile  of  trees  and  brush  extending  the 
distance  required,  is  then  covered  with  turf  and  a  fire 
aet  at  each  end,  and  it  will  bum  and  settle  as  hand* 
somely  and  even  aa  can  be,  and  is  just  hard  enough 
ao  as  not  to  hurt  the  the  horses'  lect.  The  rain  that 
falls  upon  the  road  will  run  off  without  soaking  into 
it.  You  have  no  mud  or  holes,  and  the  writer  think* 
it  far  preferable  to  plank  roads  through  a  timber 
country. 


Cattle  Feed. 

COM PAR ATI  VK  ESTIMATE  Or  DIFFERENT  KINDS. 

Hay  la  the  food  for  cattle  during  winter.  If  they 
can  get  good  hay  enough,  during  the  cold  season, 
they  do  very  well.  It  is  nnt  always  that  the  farmer 
has  sufficiency  of  this  for  his  stock,  and  henee  it  is 
useful  to  know  the  comparative  value  of  other  articles 
which  may  be  used  as  substitutes  fur  it.  It  is  also 
more  agreeable,  and  we  think  more  profitable,  to 
mingle  other  articles  with  hay.  We  have  prepared 
from  various  snnrces  the  following  table  : — 

Taking  good  bay  as  the  standard,  100  the.  of  hay 
equal  270  lbs.  carrots  ;  300  Ihs.  rota  baga  ;  317  lbs. 
mangel-wurzel ;  201  lbs.  potatoes  ;  404  lbs.  common 
turnips. 

By  calculating  60  lbs.  for  a  bushel  of  any  of  the 
above  toots,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  ton  of  hay  equals 
91  bushels  of  carrots;  100  bushels  ruta  baga;  106 
bushels  mangel- wurxel ;  67  bushels  potatoes;  165 
bushels  turnips. 

From  tbis  it  will  bo  seen  how  much  fodder  you  get 
of  each,  per  acre,  compared  with  good  hay. 

In  regard  to  straw,  experiments  have  established 
the  following  estimate  as  very  near  the  truth  :  fOO 
lbs.  of  hay  equal  to  873  lbs.  new  wheat  straw  ;  166 
lbs.  barley  straw  ;  169  lbs.  pea  straw  ;  94  lbs  clover 
hay.— Jtfoine  Farmer. 


Subsoil  Flowing. 

Many  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Princeton  have  de- 
termined to  use  the  subsoil  plow  during  the  coming 
season,  while  those  who  used  ii  last  year  are  load  in 
its  praise.  Dr.  Woodhuli  raised,  Isst  year,  67  busk- 
els  of  wheat  on  an  sere,  haviug  no  material  advan- 
tage* other  than  habitually  using  muck  in  itseompost 
heaps,  and  plowing  rather  deeper  than  his  neighbors. 
We  received  the  following  letter  during  our  stay  at 
Princeton,  from  Dr.  James  Carnahan,  President  of 
the  College  at  Princeton  :— 

"  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  84, !8l0. 
"  Deak  Sir — In  confirmation  of  the  remarks  which 
you  made  in  your  lectures  on  the  advantage  of  sub- 
soil plowing,  permit  me  to  state  an  experiment 
which  I  unintentionally  made  in  the  summer  of 
1848. 

I  wished  to  subsoil  a  lotio  sod,  with  a  hard  pao  un- 
der soil,  and,  as  I  had  only  one  lesm,  I  engaged  a 
man  to  turn  over  the  sod  before  the  subsoil  plow.— 
Ho  came  and  worked  one  day,  and  did  not  return  the 
next.  As  the  lime  fur  plsnting  corn  was  approach- 
ing, 1  dircctod  my  former  to  go  and  plow  in  Hie  com 


The  writer  of  tho  above  has  been  cautious  in 
giving  his  views  ae  to  the  futo re  usefulness  of  sub- 
soil plowing,  &c,  and  we  wish  our  correspond  on  I  s 
would  all  imitate  President  Carnahan  in  this  partic- 
ular ,  as  we  are  often  prerenled  publishing  letters, 
part  of  which  is  important,  because  the  surceases  ia 
experiment  are  over-slated.  Our  own  experience 
with  subsoil  plowing  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

The  effect  of  one  subeoiling,  if  deep  and  thorough* 
will  be  felt  for  ten  years  ;  and  certainly  the  second 
year  as  fully  as  the  first.  This,  however,  will  apply 
more  particularly  to  clayey  and  hard-pan  subsoils; 
with  very  ssndy  soils  the  effect  ia  observable  but 
slightly  the  first  year,  more  fully  the  second  year, 
and  if  the  subsoil  plowing  be  not  repeated,  its  bene- 
fits, after  three  or  four  years,  will  be  but  slightly 
perceptible.  If,  however,  land  previously  subsoil- 
ed, of  even,  sandy  character,  be  more  deeply  sur- 
face plowed,  the  effects  of  one  subsoil ing  will  long 
be  felt  from  the  solidification  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
rather  the  carbon  from  thia  gas  on  the  particles  of 
soil  which  has  been  reached  by  the  atmosphere  at 
depths  which  subsoiling  alone  would  have  rendered 
permeable.  Occasional  subsoiling  gradually  but  cer- 
tainly improves  the  quality  of  sandy  soils,  and  al- 
though the  benefit  is  not  so  evident  aa  with  heavier 
subsoils,  still  the  labor  of  subeoiling  is  proportionsbly 
less ,  and  therefore  the  practice  of  sobsoiting,  or  even 
Irenehing,  sandy  soils,  is  advisable.—  Worhng 
Farmer.* 
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Corn  Stalks. 

With  a  desire  to  find  some  better  method  of  pre- 
serving com  stalks  for  winter  fodder,  (which  are  so 
excellent  for  feeding  cows  in  their  green  state)  1  have 
experimented  for  my  own  benefit,  hoping  to  find  some 
superior  method  to  those  in  general  use. 
•  1  topped  my  stalks  on  the  17th  of  September,  both 
the  two  former  seasons,  and  the  present  season  on  the 
l»th  of  September,  as  the  frost  held  off,  and  they  re- 
mained green  still  later.  I  should  have  considered 
them  hardly  worth  cutting  had  they  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  field  after  the  first  severe  frost.  1  took  a 
pleasant  day,  cut  them  and  thinly  spread  them  by  the 
side  of  the  field.  Those  cot  before  noon,  I  bound  op 
and  carted  into  the  barn  the  same  day,  riding  them  on 
poles  and  kepping  the  doors  and  windows  open  in 
good  weather,  stowing  them  very  close  together  on 
the  poles,  the  tiers  of  whieh,  are  but  three  feet  apart, 
and  thus  a  load  takes  up  but  little  room,  and  can  be 
stowed  by  two  hands  nearly  as  fast  as  one  can  pitch 
them  up.  This  ia  the  whole  work,  and  two  hands 
can  thus  cut  and  secure  an  acre  producing  forty-five 
bushels  of  corn  in  a  day.  Cows  will  eat  up  these 
stalks  so  clean,  that  not  a  vestige  is  left,  of  leaf  or 
stalk.  Nor  can  I  perceive  the  least  sourness  which 
some  so  much  fear,  when  proper  care  is  taken  to  ven- 
tilatc.  Not  only  the  perfectly  green  appearance  of 
the  stalks,  but  the  very  pleasant  smell  of  ihem,  indi- 
cates their  rich  value. 

An  acre  of  corn  producing  forty- five  bushels,  makes 
five  hundred  bundles,  weighing  four  pounds  each,  on 
an  average,  which  is  a  ton  per  acre.  The  remaining 
bottom  stalks,  would  make  more  weight  than  the  top*, 
and  may  be  preserved  much  in  the  same  way.  by  cut- 
ting up  the  whole  at  the  bottom  and  piking  them,  and 
will  take  about  the  same  time,  hot  it  is  not  &o  conven- 
ient husking  thecorn.  I  found  that  corn  cot  up  early 
in  thia  manner,  and  piked,  is  sound  and  good. 

It  is  well  known  that  corn  stalks  contain  a  largo 
portion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  will  make  molas- 
ses, and  which,  when  thus  cured,  forms  a  glutinous 
substance,  fattening,  and  productive  of  milk  in  coirs 
when  fed  out  eatly  in  winter. — Mass.  Plowman. 


nine  o'clock  every  Friday  morniag,  is  set  apart  ex- 
clusively. Three  or  four  hundred  are  despatched  in 
the  space  of  half  an  hour,  by  means  of  a  sharp  in- 
strument of  the  most  simple  construction— nothing 
more,  in  fact,  than  a  piece  ol  iron  wire  the  thickness 
of  a  swan  quill,  pointed  sharp  at  one  end,  twisted  in- 
to a  ring  at  the  other  by  way  of  a  handle,  and  about 
six  and  a  half  inches  in  length  altogether.  With  thia 
instrument  introduced  immediatly  behind  the  fore  leg, 
and  passed  laterally  through  the  brisket,  the  heart  of 
the  animal  is  perforated. 


Ox  and  Piu  Killing  in  Romk.  The  implement 
oaed  by  the  Roman  butchers  for  killing  the  ox,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  for  it  is  calculated  to  inflict  a 
less  degree  of  pain  on  the  animal  than  those  used  in 
England.  It  is  in  fact  a  wooden  mallet  or  beetle, 
with  a  very  long  handle  and  a  small  bead  charged 
with  lead  ,  which,  while  it  gives  additional  weight  lo 
the  blow,  is  applied  with  such  astonishing  accuracy, 
that  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  acts  as  the  butchet's 
a  these  occasions,  invariably  places  his  hand 
the  eye  of  the  ox  while  the  butcher  strikes  the 


on 


blow,  and  holds  it  there  without  flinching.  The 
mode  of  killing  pigs  in  Rome  is  altogether  different, 
end  infinitely  more  speedy  than  tho  mode  adnpted  in 
England ;  where,  in  a  farm-house  for  instance,  the 
awful  preparations  employ  tho  whole  little  community 
for  several  hours  previous,  and  finish  invariably  with 
a  terrible  disturbance  and  screaming  at  daylight. — 
With  regard,  how  ever,  to  the  Roman  method  of  kill- 
ing the  pigs,  a  stated  day  and  hour,  thai  is  to  say, 


The  Markets. 

CAMBRIDGE  CaTTLE  MARKET,  Jan.  30. 

At  market,  603  Cattle  ;  about  500  Beeves,  and  103 
Stores,  consisting  of  Workin?  Oxen,  Cows  and 
Calves,  Yearlings,  Two  Years  Old,  and  Three  Years 
Old. 

Pricks.  Market  Beef—  Extra,  $6percwt.  ;  first 
quality,  5  50;  second  $5;  third  4  25;  ordinary, 
$3,  a  $4. 

Stores— Working  Oxen— $60,  65  a  80.  Cows 
and  Calves—  $  16,  25  a  30.  Yearlings,  $5  a  10.— 
Two  Years  Old-  $  10  a  20.  Three  Years  Old—  $  12 
a  24. 

Shew  and  Lambs—  3100  at  market;  Prices— Ex- 
tra. $2  50,  $3,  $4  a  $5.  By  lot- $  1 ,  1  25,  1  62, 
1  83,  a  $2. 

Su>ine—4i  a  5c.    Retail,  5  a  6c. 

Number  from  each  State :— Maine,  54  cattle ;  New 
Hampshire,  157  cattle,  458  sheep  and  lambs ;  Ver- 
mont, 158  cattle,  1474  sheep  and  lambs  ;  Massachu- 
setts, 24  cattle,  468  sheep  and  lambs;  New  York, 
240  cattle,  700  eheep  and  lambs.  Total ,  603  cattle, 
3100  sheep  and  lambs.— Advertiser. 

The  unusually  mall  supply  of  Domestic  Woo),  and  the 
difficulty  of  importing  Foreign  Wool  which  would  suit  tho 
wants  of  our  manufacturers  at  a  re;iM>nable  price,  renders 
it  highly  probable  that  present  prices  will  be  fully  sustained 
till  alter  another  shearing.  Pulled  wool  sells  quick  at  our 
quotations. 

Prime  Saxony  Fleeces,  wash'd  lb. 
American  full  blood  do 
do      3-4  do 
do      1-2  do 
do      1-4  and  com.  do 
Extra  North'n  pulled  lamb 


Super  do  do 
No.  1,  do  do 
No.  2,  do  do 
No.  3,  do  do 
Smyrnia  washed 

do  unwashed 
Bengasi  unwashed 
Buenos  Ayres 
—Courier. 


do 

do 
do 
do 


45 
40 
37 
35 
30 
40 
36 
33 
25 
15 
16 
fl 
7 
8 


48 
4i 
3!) 
36 
35 
42 
38 
35 
27 
16 
22 
14 
0 
20 


Beef,  fresh,  lb.  7 
Mutton^lst  qual.  6 

Lamb,  lb.  3 
Veal,  lb.,  4 
Pigs,  roasting,  100 
Chickens,  per  lb.  10 
Turkeys,  per  lb.  10 
Geese,  mongrel,  1  25 
Pigeons,  doseti,  1  CO 
Pork,  per  1001  bs.  5  00 
Lard,bcst)pr.bbl.675 
Western,  keg,  7  00 
Butter,  lump,  lb.  20 
do.  firkin,  12 
milk,  6 
5 


12 
10 
8 
7 
8 

ia 

14 
11 
1  50 
1  25 

6  00 

7  00 
725 

25 
is 
7 
6 


31. 

Eggs,  dos.  00  a  28 

Apples,  barrel,  3  50  a  4  00 
Beam,  busb.,  1  50  a  1  75 
Peas,  bushel,      0  00  a  0  00 

Potatoes,  barrcl,2  00  a  2  50 
Onions,  burh.,  75  a  0  00 
Honey  in  comb,     10  »  CO 

SEKD-Rktaiu 
Clover.North.lb.     12|a  00 
Southern,  8  a  9 

Whits  Dutch,  20  a>  25 
Lucerne,  or  French,  33 
Hcrdsgrass,bu*h-3  50  a  0  00 
Rod  Top,  bushel, 
Northern,  1  25  a  0  CO 
Southern,         00  a  t7| 
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Washing-Liquor. 

A  correspondent  who  call*  himself  the  "  Washer- 
woman's  Friend,"  says— "There  is  now  washing- 
liquor  sold  in  Sheffield  at  the  most  extortionate  price 
—beautifully  labelled  ;"  but  for  the  benefit  of  wash- 
erwomen, who  arc  generally  the  really  deserving 
poor,  we  will  impart  the  wonderful  secret,  which  has 
been  obtained  from  head  qnarters,  vix  ,  Mr.  Twelve- 
tices  . —  1  lb.  of  soda,  |  lb.  of  lime,  \  lb.  soap.  The 
soda  and  soap  are  boiled  together,  and  the  lime 
alone,  in  two  quarts  of  water  ;  and  then,  after  being 
boiled,  are  used  as  required.  This  recipe  cap  be  as 
well  manufactured  by  a  poor  washer  woman  as  by  a 
scientific  chemist.— Liverpool  Standard. 

[Our  lady  readers  will  thank  os  for  the  following 
■till  more  distinct  recipe  :   Dissolve  £  lb.  of  lime  in 
boiling  water,  straining  twice  through  a  flannel  beg  ; 
dissolve  separately  \  lb.  of  brown  soap  and  \  lb.  of 
soda — boil  the  three  together.    Put  six  gallons  of  wa- 
ter in  the  boiler,  and  when  boiling,  add  the  mixture. 
The  linen*,  which  must  have  been  steeped  in  cold 
water  for  twelve  hours,  ave  wrung  out,  any  stains 
rnbbftd  with  soap,  and  put  into  the  boiler,  whete  they 
mast  boil  for  thirty-five  minutes.    They  are  then 
drawo,  (the  liquor  being  pieserved,  as  h  can  be  used 
tbroe  rimes.)  placed  in  a  tub,  and  clear  boiling  water 
poured  over  them.    Rub  them  wit,  rinse  them  well 
in  cob*  water,  and  they  are  ready  for  drying.  By 
this  process  two- third*  of  the  ordinary  labor  of  wash- 
ing is  saved;  bleaching  is  dispensed  with  entirely ; 
the  clothes  are  much  cleaner,  and  are  le*s  worn  than 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  weeding,  and  the  mixture  in 
r»o  way  damages  the  fabric.    Ere  long  that  fruitful 
source  of  annoyance  and  discomfort,  "  the  washing 
day,"  will,  by  the  nee  ol  this  mixture,  come  we  are 
assured,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  things  that  were] 
—  Grtenock  Advertiser. 


Corn  St  a  sen — A  New  Abticlk  or  Food.  Ma- 
ny of  our  readera  are  aware  that  the  beat  and  purest 
stareh  to  be  fouud  is  now  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try from  Indian  corn  alone.  Such  ia  tho  well  known 
"  Pearl  Starch"  Manufactured  by  J.  J.  Wood,  (late 
Clark  and  Wood)  of  Columbus,  also  the  "  Oswego 
Stareh1'  in  New  York.  It  is  manufactured  by  &  pe- 
culiar process  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  of  this  we  shall  speak  at  another 
time ;  our  object  at  present  being  to  inform  our  house- 
wife friends  that  this  same  corn  starch  ia  a  very 
wholesome  and  delicious  article  of  food  ;  and  dishes 
prepared  of  it  are  becoming  highly  popular  among 
the  families  where  known  in  this  city,  and  also  in 
Now  York.  It  is  easily  prepared  and  can  be  used  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  following  have  been 
tried  by  come  of  our  most  skillful  housewife*  and 
found  to  be  excellent.  We  can  testify  from  expert* 
once  to  the  good  quality  of  the  recipes : 

Cora  Starch  Puddings.  Take  six  table  spoonfuls 
of  pure  oorn  starch— add  sufficient  new  milk  just  to 
dissolve  it— then  add  three  eggs  and  beat  thoroughly 


together ;  now  have  one  quart  of  new  milk,  a  little 
salted,  end  beat  nearly  to  boiling,  then  pour  in  the 
mixture  of  starch,  and  eggs,  stir  briskly  and  boil  for 
three  minutes,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  table.  For 
sauce,  use  cream  and  loaf  sugar  beaten  together— or 
any  othet  that  may  be  preferred.—  Ohio  Cultivator. 

-^~^^~— 

Rick.    It  is  a  subject  of  wonder  to  many  why  the 
article  '  rice,'  which  has  for  a  long  time  Iwen  so  ex- 
tremely plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap,  does  not . 
enter  into  n.ore  general  cousumption  in  this  country. 
I  think  the  true  answer  ia  this  ; — '  Because  very  few 
among  us  know  how  to  prepare  it  (or  the  table for 
not  one  cook  in  ten  eaa  ever  plain  boil  it  fit  to  be  seen 
and  eaten,  and  not  one  in  twenty  (strange  as  it  may 
appear)  can  make  a  4  rice-pudding.'    The  first  may 
be  accomplished  by  using  only  so  much  water  as  the., 
rice  will  absorb  in  boiling,  by  which  each  grain  will 
be  kept  free  and  separated,  and  the  mass  not  made 
into  starch  or  paste,  as  is  generally  the  ease;  and  the 
second  can  be  peifected  by  putting  ooe  teacopfuj  el 
rice  to  one  quart  of  milk,  adding  sugar  to  suit  the. 
taste,  a  small  quantity  of  chopped  suet,  butter,  or 
dripping*  grating  a  little  nutmeg  on  the  top,  and  bak- 
ing as  usual-   This  will  be  found  one  of  the  cheapest, 
lightest,  and  most  delicious  puddings  that  can  be  eaten, 
very  superior  to  a  •  rioe-peddmg,'  as  generally 
with  eggs,  eVo.,  which  not  only  add  teiu  ex- 
pense, but  destroy  the  character  of  thediah. — Londun 
Daily  Nubs. 

— ..  •  ■»<■  j 
To  sakx  Applbs.  Take  sour  apples,  those  sf  » 
keen  acid ,  and  to  every  square  tin  filled  with  theai, 
peer  o»er  a  toe-cup  full  of  water,  sad  one  tea-cup 
tell  of  eager.  Bake  them  slowly  till  done.  Eat 
them  with  cream  and  the  juice  which  cook*  from  them. 
Nobody  known  much  ef  baked  apples  who  has  hot 
eaten  them  in  this  way.  No  quince,  pear,  peaeh,. 
or  pi  am  preserves  are  equal  to  this  i 
JV.JS.Fa 


Mr.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Farmers'  Monthly  YisUarr 
planted  laat  fall  an  orchard  of  400  apple  trees,  mostly 
Baldw  ins,  Rhode  Island  Greeninge  and  Roxbury 
Russets. 
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TAL  and  ageict 

Monthly,  at  Wla4»*r,  Form**!,  fcf 

BISHOP  *  TRACT, 

For  a  single  copy,    -----      60  < 
5  copies,  sent  to  one  address,    -    -    2  00 
10   »       •*       »»       "         -   -   3  00 
16    "       **       "       M         •   •   4  00 
And  any  greater  number  at  the  rate  last 
96  oents  pot  oopy. 
JXj*  Payment  to  bo  made  always  in  advance,  and 
(be  papers  to  be  sent  to  one  address,  (the  names  of  in* 
dividual  subscribers  not  written  on  their  papers)  and  te 
be  went  orrty  so  long  as  they  shall  have  been  paid 
for.       '-  ■ 


\  parNTW  ar  rua,  cH.o^cia  sraa*  raxsa. 
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HIE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


For  the  School  Journal. 

To  the  Parents,  Guardians,  and  Friends 

°UvERMO^YWE^HT  ™OV»*«»  CHILDREN 
IN  VtRMONT,  WHO  ARB  GROWING  UP  TO  BE 

SSS?^  STATE  *»  „™  » 

The  nine  is  just  at  hand  when,  in  the  several  towns 
in  the  State,  you  will  be  required  to  choose  superin- 
tendent, of  your  schools  ;  and  we  would  urgently  and 
earnestly  appeal  lo  y0B  .„  lhat  *  J"* 

select  the  light  kind  of  men  for  that  office    but  to 

oll^.h  ^  direc,ioMaQd  encouragement  shall 
prompt  be.  to  the  zealous,  efficient  and  faithful  dis- 
charge ol  their  duty.  Our  county  auncrintende 
ha-iug  been  abolished,  the  office  of  ,own  .aperinten! 
dent  w.ll  now  assume  a  higher  reeponsibility  and  in,, 
portance  than  have  hither.o  belonged  to  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  duty  of  examining  t^h.*. 
will  devote  solely  on  your  town  ^JJ^Z 

ZltU  k.  T  Ch  ,0°'  -  would 
doubtlesa  be  reluctant  ,o  engage  in,  even  if  you  pos- 
sessed essentially  the  requisite  qualification,.  Be- 
eides,  there  ts  ,  certain  tact  and  sk.ll  ,cqojred  by  ex- 
perience in  thia,  no  lee.  than  in  ,n,  otf,er  km<|  rf 
business,  which  you  could  not  expect  to  exercise  if 
you  were  to  attempt  to  distribute  the  labor  of  exam- 
ining your  teachers  among  yoorwlrea.-each  per- 
forming  ,he  service  once,  perhap.  i„  .  series  of  ye!L 
If  you  have  a  delicate  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  you 

D«!ti'O00nwhohMrrned  8k',,io  snch 

,  iJ,cx,un'  w  labor,— each  steadilr  pursuing 
t  particular  employment,  and  thus  .cqumofl  an  abiK 
ty  to  petform  hi.  wotk  skillfuUy  aud  well,  i.  .  cbZ 
scterisnc  of  the  c.viloed  state,  and  the  moat  effective 
mean,  of  advanc.ng  civilian.  And  .hi.  i.  true  no. 
only  ,n  regard  to  the  mechanic  arts,  but  all  the  *m 
P  oyments  and  puraui.s  .ha.  look  .0  .he  promotion 
of  .  people's  welfare.  promotion 

Nor  is  this  duty  of  examining  teacher*  one  of  tri- 

«.minTortaUCe-    ^i,h°Ut  *  ,h°r00«h 
exsmmat  on  many  who  are  wholly  incompetent  and 

n  fi«  for  their  h.gh  and  holy  work,  will  be  likely  to 
find  a  p,ace  ,„  yoUf  8cl|oo)8  aa  lcachprs     ma  J 

ind  cor?°  ::!p08,,,,re,f  ,ead  *»'  children  in.o  error 
and  corrupt  their  morals,  will  yet  fai,  ,0  rouse  their 
en«rg,e.,,o  awaken  their  iolercal  in  studv,  and  sc. 


season  o  ET!  ,V,rr ment-  "d  if  ,he  nrociou. 
season  of  ,he,r  early  l.fe  be  allowed  «o  pa«  away 

unimproved,  .hey  will  a  loss  whichVhe  future 

however  propitious,  can  never  fully  repair.  Fo 
wasted  opportunities  of  childhood  may  be  mourned 
over,  but  they  will  „ot  return. 

not  failure  from  incompe.ency  in  the  teacher  is  not 
th  only  evil  to  be  feared.  He  may  do  far  ^ru  than 
foil.  He  may  mculca.e  enor,  or  exert  a  demoralise 
influence  And  remember  .hat  the  impression.  Jd 
effec.s  .hu,  produced  are  of  no  .r,„sient  dura.ion.- 
1  he  teacher  k  engaged  it.  rearing  a  structure  "  whoso 

skies.  ne  is  .nscr.b.ng  on  the  mind  and  son]  of 
those  entrusted  to  hi,  care,  a  tracery  which  ,iroe  may 
not  alter.-characters  that  men  and  angels  must  aur- 
jey  His  instructions  and  influence  will  fell  upon 
the  character  and  destiny  of  ,bc*e  you  love,  for  «,me 
and  for  eterni.y.  '  0 

In  .he  second  place,  .he  doty  of  visiting  your 
schools  w,ll  devolve  wholly  on  your  town  auperinten 

be  answered  by  this  v,s,.lng  „f  8cnoo,    u  . 
alive  in  .he  .cachcr  a  sense  of  hi,  responsibly, 
•bow  him  .hat  some  solicitude  i.  felt  for  hi.  success 
and  to  awaken  in  your  children  .  new  and  livelier  i„! 
terest  a  their  pursuits  by  the  aa.ur.nc.  that  their  pro- 
gress  ,n  learning  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  .0  much 
importance  a.  ,0  be  made  the  object  of  your  own  and 
the  pubhc  attennoi,     To  ,„ch  ,ymp-lhy  bwn  lc>ch. 
er  and  pup.ls  are  fairly  enti.led,  and  they  need  it  to 
encourage  and  animate  them  in  their  work.  Ftom 
this  view  of  the  nature  and  leading  purpose  of  the  du- 
ly in  question,  it  might  be  concluded  that  you  could 
perforin  it  to  better  advantage  than  you  could  that  of 
examining  teacher..    But  could  we  rely  upon  you 
to  attend  to  it  amidst  the  engrossing  pursui.s  of  your 
business!    Wouldyouperform.be  duty,  promptly, 
thoroughly,^  faithfully*    We  indeed  hope,--we 
would  en.reatyou.-.hat  you  will  not  entirely  neg- 
lect .he  duty  as  an  individual  and  perianal  one.  Yet 
you  need  not  fear  that  (he  services  of  your  auperin- 
tendems,  in  his  way,  will  be  superfluous  or  useless. 

Again  and  lastly,  .ho  du.y  of  recommending  the 
books  to  be  used  in  your  schools  will  a  |«0  devolve 
enttrely  upon  these  officers.  You  need  some  arrange- 
ment  lo  protect  you.selves  against  the  fluctuation, 
and  changes  in  school  books  which  most  unavoidably 
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result  if  this  matter  be  left  without  any  systematic 
regulation.  You  want  well  informed,  discreet  and 
stable  men  to  advise  on  the  subject,  so  that  you  may 
reel  secure  not  only  that  your  children  have  suitable 
books,  hut  that  no  caprice  from  any  quarter  shall,  on 
the  one  hand  compel  you  to  purchase  anew  at  the 
commencement  of  each  saceessirc  school,  (if  not  of 
teoer.)  or,  on  the  other  hand,  expose  you  to  have  the 
usefulness  of  your  schools  greatly  impaired, — the  la- 
bors of  your  teacher  essentially  embarrassed  and 
the  progress  of  your  children  seriously  retarded,— 
by  a  multiplicity  of  text  books,  and  a  consequent 
multiplicity  of  classes.  The  recommendations  of  ju- 
dicious superintendents  will  tend  to  establish  a  system 
which  you  can  rely  upon  to  be  as  permanent  as  the  na- 
ture of  (he  case  will  admit,  and  which  you  can  conform 
to  with  far  leas  embarrassment  and  expense  than  you 
would  be  subjected  to  if  no  stable  system  were  adopt- 
ed, — to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  the  progress 
which  your  children  would  make  in  their  stodies. 

lo  view  then  of  the  various  important  duties  which 
are  to  be  performed  by  your  superintendents  may  we 
not  hope  that  you  will  regard  the  proper  selection  of 
ihem  a  matter  of  serious  moment?  We  would  urge 
you  to  select  men  of  competent  scholarship,  the  pru- 
dent and  judicious,  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  our  common  schools,  and  who  may  be  relied 
upon  to  be  active  and  in  earnest  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  their  trust.  And  especially  select  such  as 
will  afford  you  the  best  possible  security  that  the 
teachers  they  approve  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as 
their  high  vocation  demands.  For  we  would  again 
urge  you  to  guard  well, — to  use  every  precaution  in 
your  power,— that  those  in  whom  are  garnered  up 
your  dearest  and  fondest  hopes  be  not  entrusted  lo 
the  charge  of  an  incompetent,  unfaithful  and  unworthy 
teacher.  Employ,  if  you  please,  a  novice  lo  super- 
isiend  a  business  in  which  yon  have  invested  all  your 
capital ;  give,  if  yon  will,  the  pleading  and  defence 
of  a  cause  in  which  your  whole  worldly  wealth  may 
be  involved  to  a  fourth-rate  lawyer  ;  and  commit,  if 
you  choose,  the  care  of  your  health  and  life,  when 
disease  has  assailed  yon  and  death  stares  you  in  the 
face,  to  an  ignorant  quack ;  bat  do  not,  0  do  not  en- 
trust the  education  of  your  children,— the  unfolding 
of  their  immortal  minds,  and  the  formation  of  dial 
character  on  which  hangs  their  eternal  destiny,— to 
those  who  would  go  to  work  at  random  upon  materi- 
als so  priceless — thoughtless  and  careless,  it  may  be, 
of  tbe  final  results  of  their  labors!  The  former  er- 
rors will,  it  may  be,  lead  to  a  rained  fortune,  or  the 
putting  short  of  your  years  on  earth.  But  the  ru- 
ined fortune  perhaps  may  be  reliieved,  and  your  life 
at  farthest  must  reach  its  close.  But  the  last  error, 
—that  which  involves  the  miseducation  of  your  child- 
ren,—is  one  that  concerns  more  than  worldly  wealth 
or  a  fleeting  existence  here,  and  involves  a  loss  which 
neither  time  nor  eternity  can  repair — a  falsi  and  irre- 
trievable ruin ! 

It  is  .not  enough,  howerer,  for  you  simply  to  select 
your  beat  sod  worthiest  men  for  superintendents. — 
When  this  has  heeu  done  they  should  be  gi«eji  to  un- 
derstand that  you  expect  them  to  do  their  duty.  This 


may  be  done  by  your  giving  them  proper  directions 
and  the  assurance  of  a  suitable  compensation  for  their 
lahors. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  only  to  call 
your  attention,  at  this  time,  to  the  duly  that  pertains 
to  the  election  of  your  town  superintendents.  Bat 
now  that  we  are  in  communication  with  you,  allow  us 
to  add  s  few  words  fortber.  When  you  have  per- 
formed the  duty  already  contemplated ,  you  still  are 
not, — cannot  be,  discharged  from  all  further  obliga- 
tion or  concern  in  regard  to  your  schools.  Too  have 
yet  other  personal  and  individual  duties  to  perform. 
Yoa  need  to  cooperate  with  yonr  superintendents  and 
wrth  your  Teachers  in  every  possible  manner. 

We  trust  that  Institutes  will  be  broaght  within 
tesch  of  all  our  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  current 
year.  These  are  schools  designed  to  impress  upon 
teachers  a  deeper  sent*  of  the  responsibility  and  im- 
portance of  their  work  ;  to  impart  to  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  beet  methods  of  leaching  and  the  best 
mode  of  adapting  their  instructions  to  the  different 
ages  and  capacities  of  children  ;  and,  generally,  lo 
ensure  to  them  a  higher  skill  and  more  full  success  in 
a  laboT  fraught  with  so  momentous  consequences. — 
But  without  a  general  system  of  cooperation  on  your 
part,  teachers,  however  well  quslified,  skillful  and 
faithful,  most  come  far  short  of  accomplishing  the 
good  they  might  otherwise  do. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details  of  yoor  per- 
sonal duties  m  relation  to  this  matter,  but  wc  strongly 
and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the 
subject  and  study  those  doties  for  yourselves.  Our 
schools  need  improving.  They  should  ensure  to  our 
children  higher  intelligence, — purer  virtue,— grester 
usefulness.  The  improvement  demanded  will  require 
your  efforts ;  but  no  great  good  is  obtained  at  a  cheap- 
er rate.  And,  in  closing,  we  would  appeal  to  your 
regard  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  .State, 
which  we  doubt  not  you  ate  proud  to  call  your  own  ; 
to  your  concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  society  ;  to 
the  interest  you  feel  in  the  respectability,  the  useful- 
ness and  happiness  of  your  children or,  if  you  have 
net  children  of  yoor  own,  we  commend  to  your  spe- 
cial regard  tbe  State's  whole  ninxty-eioht  thou- 
sand "  buds  ok  promise"  ; — and  ask  you,  respectful* 
/y,  but  with  Ike  expectation  that  the  request  vnU  be 
heeded,  that  you  will  employ  your  best 
your  most  earnest,  faithful  and  persevering 
to  sustain  sod  build  up  our  common  schools. 

H.  Baton,  State  Sup* I. 
^  Mddlcbury,  Feb.  18,  1860. 

Leaving  School  too  Soon. 

In  Governor  Eaton's  Third  Report  as  State  Su- 
perintendent, there  is  an  estimale  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  education  in  Vermont,  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  all  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18 
ought  to  attend  school.  We  do  not  think  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  such  who  attend  school  falls  some 
thousands  short  of  the  whole  number,  justifies  the  in- 
ference that  those  thousands  are  growing  up  unedu- 
cated. We  know  some  who  atleod  no  school,  but 
are  well  iustrucied  al  home.    Wo  know  more  who, 
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at  the  age  or  19  or  14,  and  even  yoonger,  are  belter 
versed  in  common  school  studies  than  many  teachers 
of  common  schools ;  and  certainly  soeh  ooght  not  to 
be  employed  np on  those  studies  till  they  are  18,  just 
for  the  sake  of  going  to  school.  If  no  better  arrange- 
ment can  be  made,  they  must  "  go  ahead"  at  home. 

We  agree  entirely,  however,  in  the  opinion,  that 
as  a  general  rule,  the  school  age  ought  to  extend  to 
18.  There  were  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  a  late  number  of  this  paper  (May,  p.  5  \  by  a  cor* 
respondeat.  He,  however,  had  his  eye  particularly 
npon  the  girls.  Very  well, — the  girls  ought  to  seise 
eagerly,  every  moment  of  school  time  that  they  can 
command,  till  they  get  st  least  pretty  far  along  among 
the  higher  numbers  of  the  teens.  But  we  do  not,  in 
the  range  of  our  observation,  find  the  delinquency  any 
greater  on  that  side  than  the  other  ;  nor,  indeed,  so 
great  in  summer.  We  see  boys,  with  good  schools  at 
hand,  wasting  their  time  as  if  forbidden  by  some 
stern  law,  to  learn  anything  bet  how  to  kill  lime,  ex- 
cept when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  It  is 
not  so,  we  are  aware,  among  the  farmers.  Their 
boys  have  something  to  do,  and  are  actually  learning 
—taking  important  and  valuable  lessons  in  the  fields. 
But  among  village  boys—alas !  for  the  lost 
the  wasted  opportunities,  the  rained  habits ! 


Shop,  and  the  SchooL 

BY  MOr.  STKPHRN  CHASE. 

The  Farm,  the  Shop,  and  the  School,  labor  under 
a  common  difficulty — the  want  of  a  proper  method— 
of  suitable  skill  in  management.  The  importance  of 
such  skill  is,  however,  more  generally  and  readily  ad* 
mitted  in  respect  to  the  shop,  than  io  respect  to  the 
school  ot  the  farm.  Most  men,  (we  cannot  ssy  all,) 
require  raise  degree  of  skill  in  the  maker  of  theii 
coats  and  boots,  the  shoer  of  their  horses,  and  the 
builder  of  their  plows  and  wheelbarrows.  Moreover, 
many  peoplo,  perhaps  most,  admit  the  possibility  of 
increased  skill  in  the  mechanic,  and  in  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  results  of  his  labors. 

in  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  farm, 
however,  vary  many  seem  to  attach  far  less  impor- 
tance to  skill,  and  to  enteuain  less  bnpe  of  improve- 
ment. In  their  estimation,  a  school  is  a  school,  and 
a  farm  is  a  larm.  If,  from  the  lime  the  children  are 
four  till  they  are  sixteen  years  old,  they  are,  for  a 
suitable  proportion  of  each  year,  shut  up  six  hours  a 
day  in  the  school-house,  and,  especially,  if  ihcy  are 
made  to  sit  still  there,  their  education  is  supposed  to 
be  fully  provided  for. 

The  teacher,  (if  we  can  call  him  teacher,)  is  usual- 
ly, it  is  tree,  expected  lo  know  certain  things  which 
his  pupils  are  required  to  learn.  But  very  few  pa- 
rents ever  require  or  expect  any  particular  skill  ia 
communicating  that  knowledge,  or  seem  lo  suppose 
that  there  ean  be  any  choice  of  methods  ol  presenting 
a  subject  to  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  or  •/  interesting  him 
in  its  study.  Much  less  do  they  suppose  that  increas- 
ed attention  lo  the  science  of  teaching  has  hid  lo  new 
methods  of  leaching,  far  superior  to  the  methods  ol 
teaching  the  same  subjects,  fifty  years  ago.  In  shotl, 
they  do  not  beKcvc  that  there  is  a  science  in  teaching . 


There  are  multitudes,  again,  to  whom  it  has  never 
occurred  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
their  children  is,  in  any  degree,  affected  by  comforta- 
ble seats,  pure  air,  and  proper  temperature  within  the 
building  ;  or  by  a  pleasant  playground,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  civilized  lire  without. 

Similsr  remarks  apply  te  the  farm.  People  do  not 
acknowledge  a  science  of  fanning.  They  regard  a 
good  crop  as  the  result  of  chance;  or,  at  best,  if  they 
admit  the  value  of  experience,  they  seem  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  experience  of  one  man  can  be  instfa 
profitable  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  and,  so,  that  the  experience  of  the  whole  com- 
munity may  be  made  to  benefit  every  individual. 

Many  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  improve- 
ments in  the  implements  of  husbsndry,  and  ia  ihe 
methods  of  cultivation  ;  while  others,  not  entirely  ig- 
norant of  their  existence,  know  too  tittle  of  their 
value  to  admit  that  they  are  improvements. 

Again,  farmers  find  their  crops  diminish  from  year 
to  year,  and  eharge  the  diminution  to  a  permanent 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  to  some  other  cause  be- 
yond their  control,  when,  frequently,  the  difficulty  is 
entirely  within  the  control  of  scientific  agricuhuie. 

Now  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  best 
melbods  of  both  leaching  and  farming— of  "  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  aod  the  soil  " — are  proper 
snbjccla  of  investigation  sud  scientific  reseaicb. — 
To  encourage  and  aid  such  investigation,  and  lo 
spread  its  results  before  the  community,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  an  educalional  and  agricultural  journal.  Thus 
the  experience  of  one  becomes  the  experience  of 
all ;  aod  the  experience  of  all  is  eonoentraud  into 
the  mind  of  each  individual,  so  that  he  gains  more  ex- 
perience, possibly,  from  reading  a  single  paper,  than 
he  could  in  a  whole  life-time  of  unaided  expert- 


The  Farm,  the  Shop,  and  the  School,  are  the 
boast  and  glory  of  our  Stale,  and  of  New  England  ; 
and  justly  so — they  are,  undei  the  guidance  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  fountaiks  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
wealth.  Let  intelligence  aod  wealth  combine  their 
energies  to  improve  and  render  more  prolific  the 
powers  from  which  they  spring.  Intelligence  and 
wealth  are  the  offsprings — let  them,  as  dutiful  chil- 
dren, cherish  tbeii  parents,  and  enable  them  io  per- 
petuate, to  extend  more  widely,  and  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  richest  blessings  of  civilisation.—  GranUt 
Fa 


Algebraic  Paradox. 

Let  a=s.  Then  multiplying  hoik  safes  of  th» 
equation  by  or,  we  have»»j=u«.  Then  adding— e»  io. 
each  side  of  this  eolation  ear— o»c=a«— ««,  that  is, 
separating  into  factors  a X (»— o)=(j--f-s) X (*—«). 
Then  dividing  this  equation  by  (•* — a)  we  have  s=x 
+a.  Bu».  j=a,  and  therefore  c=e-fo,  i.e.  e~g«  and 
1=2.    Where  ia  the  fallacy  ' 

A  gain.    Let  e=2.    Then  multiplying  by  9, 9uc=4, 
adding— a9,  2*?— a«=4 — «*.    Resolving  into  factors, 
(2-e)  o=(2-.)X(S-hi), divide  by  2-#, 
2=2+2=4 !  !-Afes*flCA«*//#  'Jiachtr. 
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For  the  School  Journal. 


Rules  in  Orthography. 

la  looking  over  Webster's  Urge  Dictionary,  a  few 


days  since,  lo  aseeitain  the  orthography  of  certain 
words,  I  found  a  uniformity  in  spelling  that  large 
class  of  words  which  end  in  nt  and  iter, 
prised  me.  I  have  often  found  it  difficult  to 
ber,  when  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  the  proper  rowel 
to  precede  the  n,  in  some  words  not  in  common  use  ; 
and  therefore  I  have  thought  that,  if  anything  like  a 
general  rule  could  be  given,  which  could  not  escape 
the  memory,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  others,  ss  it 
has  been  to  myself.  To  show  that  there  are  not 
a  few  words  with  these  terminations,  I  may  remark 
that  I  found  130  under  the  letter  o,  and  116  under  the 
letter  c.  &c. 

The  rule  which  is  of  almost  universal  application  is 
this  : — Words  in  nt  or  nee,  of  French  derivation  have 
a  before  those  terminations ;  words  of  Latin  derivation, 
if  coming,  as  most  do,  from  verbs,  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  pres.  participles  of  those  verba — those  from  the 
Latin  1st  having  a,  from  the  Sd  and  3d  e,  and  from 
the  4th  e  or  ve;  there  are  a  few  others  derived  from 
adjectives  in  Urdus,  as  pulverulent,  &c,  all  of  which 
hav©  «. 

There  are  a  few  words  with  these  terminations  deriv- 
ed from  English,  Danish,  or  Italian  roots,  which  can- 
not  be  subjected  to  any  general  rule.  On  looking  the 
Dictionary  through,  however,  I  find  but  three  or  four 
per  rent,  which  do  not  strictly  conform  to  it 

h  has  often  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  have  a  rigid 
examination  of  each  clats  of  words  effected,  and  its 
history  brought  distinctly  before  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils in  our  schools,  in  some  such  way  as  given 
above  ;  for  I  am  satisfied,  by  a  somewhat  lengthened 
experience  in  teaching,  that  no  method  is  better  cal- 
culated to  fix  in  their  minds  the  orthography  of 
words,  than  to  interest  them  in  their  etymology,  affin- 
ities, &O. 

As  another  instance,  take  the  class  whose  termina- 
tion is  ish. 

I  And  of  these  in  Webster  43.  24  of  them  are  dc- 
rived  from  the  4th  conj.  of  French  verbs  in  ix — 
b,  obohz  ;  finish,  fimix,  &c.  Seven  come 
orbs.  One,  replenish,  is  from  rtphnex,  a 
Norman  verb.  One,  skirmish,  from  estormanehe,  a 
French  noun.  One  or  two  from  the  Saxon,  &c— 
They  are  all  nut  three  or  four,  transitive,  and  all  reg- 
ular verbs. 

After  such  a  search  among  dictionaries,  whether 
effected  by  teacher  or  scholar,  although  the  latter 
would  be  better,  I  am  sure  his  familiarity  with  that 
class  would  be  very  much  greater  than  under  any 
other  method  of  teaching  now  in  nse  amongst  us. 
Will  teachers  try  it  t  Fit*  James 


may  watt  until  doomsday,  and  longer,  if  possible, 
before  their  fond  expectations  are  realised.  If  there 
is  a  kind  of  life  that  we  more  than  abominate,  it  is  a 
lingering,  waiting,  lssy,  dreamy  sort  of  existence, 
over  which  angels  and  true  men  weep  with  unfeigned 


Wouldn't  you  call  a  man  a  fool,  who  should  spend 
all  sis  time  in  fishing  up  oysters,  with  the  expects* 
tion  of  finding  a  pearl !  But  is  he  really  mote  un- 
wiae  than  hundreds,  who,  with  their  bands  in  their 
pockets,  and  cigar,  in  their  mouths,  are  waiting  for 
•  torn  sp  or  turn  over,  that  will  throw 
"  into  a  busioea.  and  a  fortune  1  They 


Schools  in  Franklin  County  in  1850. 

No.  46.  House  of  brick, — large,  convenient,  and 
very  cleanly.  Number  of  scholars  about  fifty,  neatly 
dressed,  well  behaved,  and  making  rapid  progress. — 
That  quiet,  cheerful  appearance,  which  springs  not 
from  fesr  or  stupidity,  but  from  a  consciousness  of 
improvement,  pervaded  the  school.  Reading  lessons 
wet!  studied  by  the  scholars,  and  read,  while  standing 
on  the  floor,  with  iuterest  and  care.  They  were  close- 
ly questioned  ss  to  what  they  bad  read,  at  the  close 
of  the  exetcise.  Towne's  Readers  are  in  use  here, 
and  the  teacher  expressed  himself  strongly  in  their 
favor.  Blackboard  used  much  in  mathematical  re* 
citations  ; — why  should  it  not  also  be  used  for  sketch- 
ing msps  of  conn  tries  ?  A  fine  clsss  of  twenty  boys 
and  girls  recited  in  Geography  ; — and  a  spelling  class 
of  twenty-sis;  of  tho  age  of  twelve  and  thirteen  took 
its  place  on  the  floor,  as  the  Number  of  each  one 
was  called  by  the  one  at  the  head.  Teacher  well  ed- 
ucated and  experienced, — active,  commanding,  with  - 
a  nice  regard  for  order  and  completeness  In  everything. 
Ths  patrons  of  this  school  are  much  interested  in 
school-matters,  and  obtain  good  teachers  by  paying 
fair  wages. 

No.  48.  A  new  brick  house,  of  the  belter  sort, 
with  no  door-yard  but  the  alreel,  and  no  wood  abed 
but  the  clouds, — of  course.  School  not  large,  but 
ordeily,  industrious,  and  making  fair  progress.  Has 
been  much  injured  during  the  present  winter,  because 
Ihe  Iswa  and  maudlin  tenderness  of  the  nursery  could 
not  be  exercised  in  the  school- room  ;  snd  nothing  but 
judicious  firmness,  and  better  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  majority  of  the  parents  iu  tho  dis- 
trict, prevented  the  destruction  of  s  good  school. — 
Blackboard  not  used,  because  it  is  still  s  mooted  ques- 
tion in  this  district  whether  the  teacher  or  the  parents 
shall  fnrnish  chalk ! 

No.  49.  House  Veil  enough  on  the  outside  snd 
spacious  and  well  ventilated  within  ;  but  a  long,  low, 
jack-knited  desk  extended  around  three  eides  of  the 
room,  having  the  closest  resemblance  to  a  manger; 
but  the  scholars  have  had  sufficient  regard  to  clean- 
liness to  wash  their  house  /trice  during  the  winter.— 
This  may  appear  incredible  to  many.  School  well 
governed  and  scholars  ambitious  to  learn.  A  record 
of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  kept ;  six  or  eight 
scholars  have  not  been  absent  once  durng  the  winter. 
In  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Philosophy  the  schol- 
srs  showed  themselves  good  proficients.  In  Gram- 
mar and  Reading  a  little  backward.  Teacher  young, 
but  well  educated,  and  not  afraid  of  doing  over-work. 

No.  50.  House  nearly  new  and  very  comfortable, 
but  filthy.  No  out-house  of  any  kind.  Scholars  as- 
tonished at  the  sight  of  s  visitor,  and  disagreeably  co- 
rioos, — but  quiet  snd  rather  studious.  Writing  well 
attended  to,  snd  Arithmetic  well  and  thoroughly 
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taught.    lilackbord  need  sometimes.    Recitations  in 

G  tarn  mar  and  in  Parsing  vary  poorly  done.  Teacher 
governs  welt  and  kindly,  bat  &  little  old-fashioned, 
and  lacking  somewhat  in  enterprise. 

No.  61.  House  old-fashioned,  but  comfortable  and 
very  dean.  Teacher  a  female, — Intelligent,  industri- 
ous, skillful,  and  experienced.  Namder  of  scholars 
about  thirty, — some  of  them  well  advanced,  and  all 
very  studious.  No  whispering,  and  everything  is 
done  orderly  and  thoroughly.  Blackboard  used  much. 
Bible  read  at  the  opening  of  the  school,— which  ought 
to  be  omitted.  Reading  and  other  lessons  re- 
by  means  of  questions.  The  plan  of  re- 
view and  thorough  questioning  as  adopted  hare,  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended.  If  the  scholar  ap- 
pears on  the  floor  without  a  leaaoo,  be  remains  on  the 
spot  till  he  has  a  lesson.  This  school  is  a  school  and 
the  teacher  is  a  teacher. 

No.  52.  House  well  enough  for  a  small  school, 
but  crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  Every  seat,  nar- 
row even  for  two  scholars,  is  made  to  hold  three  and 
sometimes  four  scholars.  The  want  of  room  and 
good  air  creates  an  uneasiness  and  disquiet  that  bin- 
ders study,  and  injures  tho  progress  of  the  school. — 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  this  school,  not  tho  dis- 
trict, should  be  divided,  and  the  latger  and  more  ad- 
vanced scholars  taught  by  themselves,  and  always  by 
a  female.  Superintendent  politely  introduced  to  (he 
school  by  the  teacher.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
school  is  noisy.  History,  Philosophy  and  Watts  on 
the  Mind  are  here  taught.  Blackboard  not  used  for 
two  reasons,  1st,  because  there  is  none  furnished  by 
the  district,  and  2d,  because  there  is  literally  no  place 
large  enough  to  accommodate  one  more  than  two  feet 
square.  Classes  large  and  rather  disorderly.  The 
multiplication  table  is  recited  by  twenty  or  more,  in 
concert,  each  one  beating  time. 

No.  53.  House  new,  of  brick,  well  constructed 
and  located  in  a  pleasant  place.  A  fence,  and  a  wood- 
house  only  are  wanting.  Number  of  scholars  about 
thirty-five,  well  behaved  and  orderly.  Writing  well 
attended  to, — blackboard  used  much.  Scholars  well 
advanced  in  arithmetic,  and  reading ;  but  a  class  iu 
history,  that  will  make  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boya" 
inhabitants  of  Masaachosetts  cannot  be  called  a  very 
good  one.  A  record  of  the  attendance  and  progress 
of  the  scholars  is  kept.  Teacher  experienced,  enter- 
prising and  having  the  good-will  of  his  scholars,— ia 
seldom  obliged  (o  resoit  to  the  rod  or  harsh  words. 

No.  55.  Very  short,— very  narrow,  and  full  seven 
feet  high.  Outside  blackened  by  age  and  storm, — in- 
side made  darkly  sallow  by  age  and  filth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inconvenient  than  tho  few  skeleton 
desks  and  seats  that  remain.  Room  hot  and  filthy, 
fn  a  corner  stood  the  stump  of  a  birch  broom,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  long  time  aince  it  was  removed  from 
its  standing  place.  Th*  school  is  tuppoited  "  on  the 
*cbolar."  When  will  this  relic  of  barbarism  be  abol- 
ished entirely !  School  assail,  not  noisy,  bat  idle, 
and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  beck  ward.  The 
teacher  allows  the  most  reprehensible,  siily,  and  un- 
necessary practice  of  seating  the  larger  scholars  of 
both 


girl!  Do  the  parents  know  of  this, — and  do  they 
approve  of  it  t  Dan  Cupid  was  evidently  the  presi- 
ding  geoius  here, — a  worse  curse  to  a  school  than 
measles  or  whooping-cough.  Sometimes  a  lad  of 
sixteen  has,  or  can  assume  manliness  enough  to  teach 
a  school  tolerably  well.  But  when  a  teacher  in  a 
school-room  allows  the  feelings,  and  adopts  the  man- 
ners of  a  mere  boy,  he  is  the  occasion  of  much  mis- 
chief, and  degrades,  not  amuses,  his  scholars  by  his 
puerility.  C.  H.  Haydbn. 


An  Exercise  upon  Adverbs. 

The  following  supposes  the  pupil  to  have  entered 
opon  the  study  of  the  nature  and  use  of  adverbs.— 
Common  conversation  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
famish  an  incredible  number  of  sentences  in  which 
the  modifications  by  the  adverbs  are  grossly  inappro- 
priate, (t  docs  nut  seem  to  have  occurred  to  some 
writeis,  that  the  coupling  together  of  certain  verbs 
and  adverbs  is  as  rigidly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  lit- 
orary  criticism  as  the  yoking  together  of  an  ox  and 
an  ass  was  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Were  one 
disposed  to  collect  these  slip-shod  productions,  he 
would  be  astonished  to  find  what  strange,  incongru- 
ous, degenerate  imps  ire  daily  palmed  off  as  the  gen- 
uine descendants  ol  our  fair  mother  tongue.  How 
common  arc  such  ill  compounded  expressions  as, — 
"She  sings  grandly,"  "  She  plays  magnificently," 
*•  She  dances  splendidly,"  *'The  rose  smells  beauti- 
fully," etc.,  ele.  To  correct,  ot  rather  to  prevent 
these  improprieties  in  the  use  of  language,  1  have 
found  the  following  exercise  n  very  useful  one.  It  te 
designed  to  accomplish  two  purposes:  to  secures 
wide  command  of  the  modifying  words  and  phrases 
of  the  language,  and  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  distin- 
guish and  use  those  words  which  exactly  embody  his 
ideas.  Assign  to  the  class  some  verb,  as,— walks, 
dancps,  studies,  etc.,  and  then  ask  from  each  one, 
some  adverbs  properly  modifying  it,  thus, —  Dances  ; 
gracefully,  easily,  elegantly,  carefully,  lightly,  excel- 
lently, slowly,  well,  madly,  noiselessly,  wildly,  heav- 
ily, vigorously,  frantically,  awkwardly,  downishly, 
poorly,  fantastically,  actively,  sluggishly,  persever- 
ingly,  spiighily,  briskly,  gayly,  gleefully,  gently,  fo- 
riously, joyously,  cautiously,  joyfully,  firmly ,  proudly, 
clumsily,  artlessly,  comically,  frequently,  commend s- 
bly,  indefatigably ,  modestly,  etc  This  exercise  is  of 
great  value  as  a  preparation  for  original  composition. 
The  slate  may  be  used  with  great  adi 
Friind. 


Bkat  this  if  too  cam.  We  saw  by  the  register 
of  the  Med  ford  High  School  the  other  day,  that  during 
a  term  of  (our  months,  with  ninety  scholars,  there 
were  but  sixty -one  tardinesses  in  all!    Aod  there 


that  long,  winter,  snow-drifting  tetm.  What  will  as- 
tonish the  slack  ones  most,  is  the  fact  that  no  scholar 
in  required  by  the  teacher  to  bring  an  excuse  for  being 
lardy.  The  common  practice  is  net  in  operation— 
the  common  rule  not  in  force.  This  state  of  things 
was  not  brought  about  by  the  use  of  that  rule.  The 
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vinced  them  of  the  evil*  of  b<ing  tardy,  and  made  it 
disreputable  fur  a  scholar  to  be  hehind  time.  That  is 
the  feeling  now.  No  scholar  can  cone  in  lata  with* 
out  a  blush  on  his  cheek,  and  his  footfalls  ringing  io 
bis  ears  so  that  be  hardly  knows  the  way  to  hit  seat. 
"  Shame,  and  confusion  of  face,"  ooee  felt  by  schol- 
ars for  being  tardy  in  any  school,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  asking  excuses  from  parents, — Boslou 


Town  Superintendent, — one  who  will  work  without 
fear  or  fa«or  of  neighborhood  opinions,— one  who 

of  bis 


School*  in  Franklin  County. 
Mr.  Hayoxw,  County  Superintendent,  eloses  bis 
Notes  of  Schools  in  Franklin  County,  (published  in 
the  M*s*ai%er,)  with  a  notice  of  a  good  school  house 
and  good  school,  and  two  or  three  general  remarks, 
as  follows  . 

No.  67.  This  house  is  in  the  town  of  Eaosburgh, 
in  a  picturesque  valley  close  under  the  Green  Moun- 
tains.  It  is  large,  and  high, — painted  white,  with  a 
enpola  on  it.  The  ball  or  entry  is  large  and  conven- 
ient. The  desks  accommodate  hot  two  scholars 
each,  and  all  face  the  teacher's  stand  which  is  on  an 
elevated  plslfotm  opposite  the  door,  and  which  ex- 
tends entirely  serosa  the  mom.  The  walls  are  high 
and  white.  The  windows  are  shaded  with  curtains, 
and  there  is  a  ventilator  which  is  easily  graduated 
by  s  cord.  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps  were  suspended 
on  the  wslls,  which  gave  a  very  different  appearance 
to  the  room  than  the  chalk  marks,  charcoal  sketches, 
shawls,  cloaks,  bonnets  &e.,  which  usually  adorn  a 
school  room.  The  house  is  easily  and  cheaply 
warmed  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement,  where  also  ia 
kept  dry,  hard  wood  sufficient  for  two  years'  consump- 
tion. This  bouse  was  built  about  eight  years  ago  at 
a  coat  less  than  $400  00. 

Number  ol  seboUro  about  forty,  bright,  aetive,  or- 
derly, snd  well  advanced  in  their 
Ugentand  skillful  female  teacher,  who 
ly  nod  taught  skillfully.  Scholars  rose  on  the  en- 
trance of  strangers,  and  showed  no  rude  curiosity  or 
Isek  o»  good  raasnera.  Thia  school  has  been  visited 
frequently  by  the  patron*  of  the  school,  and  the  good 
effects  were  clearly  manifest.  There  has  been  un- 
common interest  manifested  by  most  of  the  inhabi- 
lasts  of  this  district,  in  the  common  school,  and  the 
result  has  been,  thai  a  belter  disciplined,  or  belter  ed- 
ucated school  ia  rarely  found. 

 About  oa«  fourth  of  the  school  houses  in  the 

County  are  good  houses.  Another  fourth  are  neither 
good  or  bad,  and  full  one  half  are  uncomfortably  bad 
— not  to  »ay  too  bad  for  use. 

Of  the  Teachers,  one  half  are  sseh  as  onght  to  sat- 
isfy all,  and  would,  with  the  right  kind  and  amount 
of  interest  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
pkm,  make  common  schools  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Ahourf  one  fourth  part  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
ago.— are  hired  u>  leach  at  a  price  varying  from  $9 
so  -$  H  pet  monib. 

By  lactate  act  of  oor  Legislature,  the  examination 
of  i«nebma,-~-*4siiAlii>n  of  schools,— and  the  selection 
of  last-books,  cone  immediately  and  entirely  under 


town  in  reference  to  the  various  school  interests, — 
one,  whom  the  people  will  allow  to  do  something, 
and,  not  enjoin  a  state  of  "  masterly  inactivity,"— 
and  will  allow  him  a  compensation  of  $  1  0*  per  diem, 
—the  importance  of  selecting  such  a  superintendent 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Unless  thin  ia  done, 
our  schools  are  sure  to  sutler  still  more,  and  pas* 
through  darker  times  than  they  have  ever  passed 
through,  before  a  hearty,  earnest  effort  will  he  put 
forth  by  the  people  to  make  Commoi 
they  ought  to  be. 

Notes  of  Schools. 

BY  BET.  J.  TOFTS. 


A  Good  School  near  being  lost. 

No.  MS.  The  upper  school  of  40  scholars,  quite 
still,  ordely  and  studious  ;  several  uncommonly  intel- 
ligent children  in  the  school,  and  the  class  in  Geogra- 
phy bore  a  better  examination  and  answered  more  gen- 
eral questions  than  the  majority  of  teachers.  Th* 
vowels  exploded  with  great  clearness  and  force  in  con- 
cert. No  loud  study  or  communication  between  the 
scholars.  A  very  thorough,  quiet,  tyateroatic,  skillful, 
experienced  male  tescher.  Many  parents  and  chil- 
dren boltvd  at  first,  thteatening  to  turn  him  off,  but  the 
Committee  upheld  the  teacher,  and  it  is  now  a  first- 
rate  school  ;  but  would  probsbly  have  been  a  lotal  fail- 
ure, if  s  few  disaffected  parents  hsd  been  permitted  to 
rule  and  the  Committee  had  been  afraid  to  stand  by 
the  teacher.  Parents  accustomed,  at  first,  to  send 
word  to  their  tescher.  that  their  children  must  do  so 
and  so,  or  they  should  take  them  out  of  school. — 
When  I  saw  how  fast  the  scholars  here  were  improv- 
ing, I  could  not  hut  wonder  that  parents  should  be  so 
short-sighted  and  foolish  as  to  take  s  miff  at  nothing, 
and  keep  their  children  from  sehool,  punishing  them- 
selves to  punish  the  teacher. 

An  Example  of  Discipline. 

No.  156.  A  school  of  thirty  scholars,  ambitioua, 
and  well  behaved,  the  large  scholars  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  obedieuce  and  good  behavior.  A  good  class 
in  Physiology  and  Grammar.  The  teacher,  junior 
from  Amherst  College,  young,  but  very  quick,  prompt, 
decided,  energetic,  with  good  nature  and  tact  to  teach , 
drill,  and  wake  up  the  mind.  The  teacher  in  a  case 
of  discipline,  after  punishing  a  certain  boy,  who  tt» 
fused  to  yield,  as  much  as4ie  dared  to,  sent  for  his 
father.  The  father  came  with  a  bundle  of  sticks,  and 
after  bearing  the  case,  instead  of  siding  with  the  hoy, 
or  telling  the  teacher  he  was  not  judicious,  used  the 
twigs  on  the  boy,  till  he  was  willing  to  surrender,  and 
the  boy  is  now  oue  of  the  best  in  school. 

Treatment  of  TeacherM. 


Asm  day  ot  Match.  Trie  kuponar.ee  ot  selecting,  at 
ine  approaching  March   meeting,  a 


No.  164.  The  first  teacher,  a 
from  what  I  bear,  ia  a  thorough  scholar,  an  experi- 
enced and  successful  teacher,  but  some  of  the  schol- 
ars took  a  miff,  thought  the  teacher  was  not  like  the 
former  ones,  (as  though  good  teacher*  must  all  he 
alike,)  snd  then  there  was  the  usual  uneasiness,  faoH- 
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finding,  whisperings,  misrepresentations,  and  magni- 
fying of  Utile  things ;  while  the  Committee  and  pa- 
rents instead  of  promptly  frowning  down  the  first 
symptoms  ol  rebellion,  kmtated,  till  the  young  lady, 
feeling  that  she  was  not  properly  •attained,  went  off 
and  left  them,  though  against  the  wishes  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  parents  and  scholars  here  have  had  a  good 
name,  but  they  seem  in  this  case  to  have  acted  incon- 
sistently with  their  general  character,  as  good  people 
frequently  do.   In  the  best  of  schools  there  is  ofiea  a 


their  high  admiration  of  his  valuable  discoveries,  he 
inteirupied  them  with  this  extraordinary  remark: 
"  The  greatest  discovery  that  I  have  ever  made,  was 
the  discovery  of  Dick  Farraday  "—a  poor  boy  whom 
he  picked  tip  in  a  work  shop,  and  w  hose  after-life  did 
credit  to  the  philosopher's  assertion. 


Teachers  who  do  not  Head. 

Who  would  have  thought  it — who  would  have 
dreamed  that  our  children  are  the  pupils  of  Teachers 
crisis,  a  turning  point  of  obedience  or  rebellion,  and  |  who  do  not  read!    But  we  must  tell 
then  parents  or  the  Committee  tarn  the  scale ;  if  tbey 
sustain  the  teacher  the  school  will  do  well,  sf  not 


it 

will  be  good  for  nothing,  and  that  not  through  the 
fault  of  the  teacher.  When  a  female  teacher  is  is 
charge  of  a  winter  school  and  fault-finding  children 
or  an  offended  parent  undertake  tu  put  her  down,  re- 
spectable people  do  not  discharge  their  doty  by  taking 
no  part,  by  finding  no  fault,  or  by  doing  nothing,  and 
"  passing  by  on  the  other  side.'1 

A  Model  School. 
No.  163.    School  of  70  scholars  in  one  room  under 
the  care  of  iwo  teachers,  sisters,  one  of  the  teachers 
occupying  a  recitatiou  room.   The  first  appearance 
of  the  school  shews  order,  system,  interest,  life,  and 
delight  in  study.    Classes  in  reading  had  made  aston- 
ishing improvement  since  last  summer,  surpassing 
anv  reading  I  have  heard  in  the  County.    In  every 
exercise  there  was  zeal,  animation,  attention  and 
promptness  ;  the  minds  of  the  scholars  being  in  com- 
plete communication  with  the  teachers.    A  few  bright 
scholars  did  not  answer  all  the  questions  to  give  cred- 
it to  the  school,  hut  all  the  scholars,  even  the  dullest, 
were  wide  awake,  as  indicated  by  their  bright  spaik- 
ling  eyes,  electrified  countenances,  animated  voices, 
and  prompt  answers,  appearing  as  much  better  that* 
ordinary  scholars  as  a  company  of  well  disciplined 
soldiers  than  raw  militia  or  street  loafers.   The  school, 
had  a  good  name,  and  I  resolved,  on  vising  it,  to 
scrutinize  closely,  and  not  praise  because  other,*  did. 
I  wis,  however,  satisfied  the  teachers  \,ad  nut  trained 
their  scholars  merely  for  show  and  display,  but  there 
had  evidently  been  on  the  pari  of  the  teachers  thor- 
ough drilling,  untiring  per*e»:eranco  that  nover  gives 
up  till  a  thing  w  done  as  it  should  U{  combined  with 
zeal,  tact  and  judgment,  such  as  low  teachers  possess. 
The  credit  of  the  school  does  not  belong  to  the  teach- 
ers atone,  but  to  'eachera,  parents,  and  scholars,  and 
to  the  efficient,  committee  men,  who  seem  as  devoted 
to  the  school  as  a  chivalrous  knight  to  his  ladylove  — 
There  may  be  many  teachers  equally  good  iu  the 
Cour.ty,  whose  scholars  do  out  appear  half  so  well, 
and  these  same  teachers  could  no  more  accomplish 
what  they  have  done  here,  in  ordinaiy,  stupid  districts, 
than  a  goldsmith  could  manufacture  a  patent  levex 
watch  in  a  common  blacksmith's  shop. 


We  notico  that  very  many  of  the  Winter  schools 
in  Windham  county  are  under  the  care  of  female 

teachers. 


Our  agent  while  canvassing  Allegheny  county,  met 
with  several  teachers  who  refused  to  lake  tbe  maga- 
zine, and  asigncd  no  other  reason  than  they  dtd  not 
trad.   Tbey  had  no  time  nor  inclination  to  read  after 
school  hours.    Alas  !  for  that  corner  of  the  vineyard 
— alas,  for  those  poor  pupils.    A  teacher  who  does 
not  and  will  not  read !    How  can  such  a  man  teach  t 
How  can  a  meal  chest  hold  out  from  which  meal  is 
daily  taken,  and  none  replaced!    How  can  socb 
teachers  tell  their  pupils  ot  the  change* 
constantly  taking  place  throughout  th'j  world ! 
can  they  keep  pace  with  the  improvemer.ca  making 
in  the  art  of  leaching !    How  can  they  expect  \q 
give  that  variety  which  enlivens  and  »be<2rsin.e  school- 
room.   A  teacher  who  docs  not  t«*d,  may  do  in  a 
dearth  ;  but  we  hope  to.  see  the  day  when  the  pro- 
fession will  not  be  disgraced  by  sueh.    That  man 
who  will  not  exer*.  himself  to  add  to  bis  stock  of  in- 
formation, mupt  be  a  self  satisfied  mortal.    8noh  a 
man  never  boa  taken  a  single  drop  from  that  inexhaus- 
tible fountain  of  knowledge  to  which  he  abould  lead 
bis  pupils,  and  from  which,  he  should  persuade  them 
by  *ul  the  powers  of  his  ingenuity,  to  drink.    No  man 
ho  has  tasted  of  this  lountaiooan  say,  I  am  satisfied  ; 
it  is  an  sweet,  and  so  refreshing  that  he  will  drink  on 
and  on,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  wUl  be 
permitted  to  drink  deeper  and  still  deeper,   A  teach- 
er who  does  not  read,  forsooth  !    Away  with  such 
|  such  teachers  ;  they  are  clogs  to  education,,  and  de- 
I  structive  to  oar  school  system.   Tbey  know  nothing, 
and  tbey  wish  to  know  nothing.   Our  money  ia 
thrown  away  on  such  pretenders.— Pcnnsylvon.il 
Teacher's  Magazine. 

•  ■-  m  — 


Tne  Great  Discovert  ok  Sir  II.  Davy.  When 
the  friends  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  were  expressing 


Still  another  measure  for  the 

promotion  of  education  haa  received  the  sanction  of  the 

Honse  of  Representatives,  as  follows  :— 

Resouw  authorising  the  Board  of  Education  to 
appoint  Agents. 

Risolitcd,  That  the  Board  of  Education  he,  and  they 
are,  hereby  authorised  to  appoint  two  or  more  suitable 
agents,  to  visit  the  town  and  sohool  districts,  in  such 
parts  of  the  commonwealth  as  rosy  seem  expedient  to 
the  Board,  for  the  purpose  oi  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  lectuxing  upon  i 
ed  wiil|  education,  and,  La  j 
ceiving  information,  in  the  same  mauuer  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  would  do  if  he  were  present ;  and 
that  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  same,  Ins  excellency  * 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, is  suthoriaed  to  draw  his  warrant  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  charged  upon 
the  income  of  the  school  fund. 
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A  Correct  Taste  in  Children 
In  many  wsys  the  mother  can  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  s  correct  taaie.    The  first  hymns  ahe 
teaehea  to  the  lisper,  and  even  the  earliest  note*  she 
sings  (or  its  lullaby,  should  be  choaen  with  care.— 
The  pictures  with  which  the  walla  of  the  nursery  are 
adorned,  should  be  selected  with  s  studious  and  culti- 
vated regard  for  real  beauty.    Likenesses  of  excel- 
lent men  snd  women,  whose  names  you  would  choose 
to  have  your  children  lore,  and  whose  virtues  you 
would  rejoice  to  aee  them  imitate,  are  a  very  desira- 
ble ornament.    A  few  elegant  historical  pictures, 
whieo  might  be  used  as  introductions  to  general  his- 
tory, or  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  noble  senti- 
ments, would  be  found  of  great  utility  in  every  family 
able  to  have  them.    A  few  well  finished  landscape 
pieces  would  also  tend  lo  foster  s  lore  of  nature  io  its 
cheerful  and  its  sublime  aspects. 

There  is  a  refining  and  effectual  influence  arising 
from  a  daily  familiarity  with  the  scenery  of  nature, 
whether  it  glow  before  ns  in  its  original  loveliness, 
or  in  the  representations  of  the  genuine  artist. 

At  proper  times,  as  the  mind  becomes  able  to  re- 
ceive them,  clear  and  definite  instructions  should  be 
gives  as  to  the  reason  of  their  selection,  the  nature 
of  their  tnJkence,  and  the  general  rules  which  should 
govern  the  eaerctse  of  the  imagination.  Aa  the 
youth  edueated  by  such  a  proceaa  enters  upon  scenes 
and  stadias  sway  from  home,  these  early  instructions. 


square  of  15  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  first  15  odd 
numbers ;  sod  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  square 
of  any  number  whatever. 

4.  Every  increment  is  composed  of  the  root  of  the 
square  to  which  it  belongs,  otat  he  root  of  the  square 
preceding-  Thos  the  increment  of  the  square  num- 
ber 1«  consists  of  its  root,  4,  and  the  root  of  the 
square  preceding  3=7.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact 
enables  us  to  commence  a  liat  of  squares  where  we 
please.  It  also  enables  ns  mentally  to  calculate  a 
sqoare  by  the  aid  of  easy  n  ambers.  Tl  ins,  supuoso 
we  wish  to  know  the  square  of  39,  we  take  the  square 
of  40=1800,  and  taking  f.om  it  its  increment 
404-30=79  gives  1591  as  the  equare  of  39. 

I  close  wiih  a  few  exercises  for  your  younger 
readers.   They  may  be  proved  by  evolution. 

1.  Given  the  square  of  45=9095,  to  find  the  square 
of  44  by  subtraction,  snd  Ihst  of  40  by  addition. 

9.  Given  the  sqoare  of  60=3600.  to  find  the  squares 
of  50  snd  01  by  subtraction  and  addition. 

3.  Find  the  square  of  99  by  subtraction  from  the 
squsre  of  100. 

The  object  of  such  exercises  as  these  is  not  so 
prsctical  results  aa  mental  development. 

P. 


examples,  and  associations,  will  operate  io  elevate, 
restrain,  ecd  purify  the  mind,  influencing 


,  influencing  his  course 
of  reading,  bis  companionship,  snd  his  present  char- 
acter.— Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


Properties  of  Square  Numbers. 

The  srticle  in  your  January  number  suggests  to  my 
mind  s  few  curious  properties  of  squsre  numbers 
which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  soy  where,  snd  which 
msy  therefore  interest  your  readers. 

1.  The  squares  of  tho  natural  numbers  increase 
regulsrly  by  an  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  in  regu- 
lar succession.  Forinatance: 


Stjuarc*. 

Increments. 

0 

0 

1 

I 

4 

S 

!» 

5 

10 

7 

35 

9 

36 

11 

40 

13 

64 

15 

81 

17 

100 

19 

0 

1 

9 
3 
4 

5 
f> 
7 
8 
9 
19 

snd  so  on  lo 

9.  Each  sqoare  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  its 
own  increment  to  the  sum  of  the  preceding  mere- 
meott.  Thee  the  square  of  0  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
U>«  •noremen.s  to  11  inclusive;  a  principle  which 
now.  good  witli  tespeet  to  all  other  squares. 

odd  numb7  SqUare  con,P°*e«l  or  the  sum  of  as  many 
warrf«Unl!!eir.".'  Uk*B  'n  re«ubr  "^cession  from  1  up- 
wards, as  Its  root  contains  units.    For  instance,  the 


For  the  School  Journal. 

Solution  of  Proposition  in  No.  10. 

It  costs  75  cents  per  rod  to  build  one  end  of  the 
wsll,  snd  $  1 ,25  per  rod  to  build  the  qther.  But  how 
far  does  esch  end  extend  »  Evidently,  to  the  centre, 
or  50  rods.  N.B.  It  is  not  an  indefinite  part  of  the 
wall  that  is  built  for  75  cents  sod  $  1,25  per  rod,  but 
one  mis'  for  75  cents  and  the  other  end  for  $1,25. 
Each  is  to  receive  $50.  Then,  $50-^-$  1,25=40, 
the  number  of  rods  B.  will  build,  leaving  10  rods  moio 
lo  be  buik  at  $  1,25  per  rod.  A.  builds  50  rods  at  75 
cents  per  rod,=  $  37,50,  and  then  builds  the  10  rods 
o»  the  other  division  at  $  1,25  per  «vd/—f  19,50,  and 
9  ia,50-j-  $  37,50=  $  50,00. 

1  ougoest  that  the  proposition  should  read,— B. 
agreeato  h^ild  on  the  other  eod,  instead  of  "  B.  sgiecs 
to  build  the  other  end."   [Right.]  S.  K. 

[It  will  be  noticed  that  S.  K.  assumes  what  the  pro- 
poo  nder  of  the  question  did  not  say.  Is  it  right?  Eds  ] 

PROPOSITION. 

A.  sod  B.  agree  to  dig  loo  rods  of  ditch  for  $  100, 
each  to  receive  $50.  But  as  B  'a  part  is  harder  «• 
dig,  he  is  to  receive  one  shilling  per  rod  more  than 
A.  How  many  rods  must  each  dig,  and  how  much 
will  they  receive  per  rod  ? 

E.  Randolph,  Feb.  90,  1850.  s.  K. 

Experiments  recently  made  in  the  Cincinnati  Ob- 
servstory  by  Prof.  Mitchel,  by  means  of  the  magnetic 
clock,  have  ascertained  the  velocity  of  electricity  up- 
on the  telegraph  to  be  28,524  miles  per  second. 


The  free  school  law  of  Louisiana  is  working  well. 
The  State  is  divided  into  692  districts;  618  have 
schools,  attended  by  99,000  children  The  fund  is 
only  half  as  large  as  it  should  be,  and  the  Governor 
recommends  its  increase. 
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Shall  thia  Paper  be  continued! 

After  corresponding  with  the  gentlemen  principally 
interested  in  getting  op  end  sustaining  the  School 
Journal  and  Vermont  Agriculturist,  we  deem  it  ptoper 
to  state  that  we  shall  Dot  continue  its  publication  af- 
ter the  present  volume,  which  ends  with  the  next 
number,  unlets  a  general  movement  shall  be  made  in 
its  behalf.  We  are  not  led  to  this  conclusion  from 
any  want  of  gi*ral  interest  in  the  publication.  The 
public  expressions  of  approbation  have  been  as  fevor- 
able  as  we  conk)  wish  ;  but  these  can  uever  sustain  a 
publication  of  this  kind.  .  If  one  is  to  live  in  the 
State,  there  must  be  in  the  several  Counties  such  a 
practical  interest  in  its  favor  a*  will  give  it  a  general 
circulation.  Such  an  interest  has  not  generally  exist- 
ed.  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Esq  ,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  by 
whose  counsel  and  aid  the  paper  was  started,  has 
taken  each  year,  1000  copies,  paying  the  full  price 
for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  Caledonia,  Orleans 
and  Essex  counties,  at  an  expense  as  we  learn,  of 
some  76  or  100  dollars  per  year;  and  he  atill  ex- 
presses a  willingness  to  expend  from  60  to  75  dollars 
per  jear  in  its  support.  Aside  from  this  aid,  the  pa- 
per lias  taken  its  chance  in  the  State.  Some  individ- 
uals have  done  good  service  in  its  behalf,  but  this  lias 
not  been  sufficiently  general  to  give  it  an  adequate 
support.  At  the  present  low  price  of  the  paper- 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  kind  in  New  Eng- 
land,— a  circulation  of  3,000  copies  is  necessary  to 
sustain  it,— which  would  give  to  each  county,  not 
counting  Essex  aod  Grand  Isle,  860  copies.  If  the 
friends  of  education  will  guarantee  ns  that  number  of 
subscribers,  we  will  go  on  with  the  publication  ;  oth- 
erwise we  must  stop.  We  make  this  statement  at 
the  present  time  that  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  may 
have  the  matter  before  them  in  season  to  give  it  due 
consideration. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  moat  caaes  where 
papers  have  been  commenced  at  so  low  a  price,  to 
make  a  change  iu  that  respect,  advancing  from  50 
cents  to  a  dollar,  with  the  terms  to  clubs  in  propor- 
tion. This  enables  the  publisher  to  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  cirColating  his  paper, — which  our  price  does  not. 
This  was  probably  an  original  error  in  the  plan  ;  since 
tbete  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  towns  persons  who 
aro  willing  to  work  gratuitously,  and  provision  should 
therefore  have  been  made  to  pay  for  all  needful  work. 

Oer  conviction  that  a  paper  of  this  kind  is  needed 
in  Vermont,  is  eertainly  not  less  decided  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  circumstances  are 
continually  urging  upon  as  new  efforts  to  make  the 
press  useful  in  the  departments' of  education  and  sg- 
rieulture.  We  now  enter  epon  a  new  arrangement 
in  regard  to  our  schools  ;  which  circumstance,  with 
the  awakened  interest  and  decided  progress  of  the  last 
three  years,  seems  to  forbid  the  withdrawal,  from  the 
field  of  labor,  of  such  an  sgeocy  as  this. 

A g riculture, too, demanda  increased  attention.  An 
excellent  monthly  agricultural  paper  hss  long  been 
published  in  New  Hampshire,  and  we  have  just  re- 


ceded the  firsi  number  of  a  weekly  one,  corumericf'd 
under  the  patronage  of  ihe°State  Agicultural  Socie- 
ty, aod  devoted  partly  to  education.  Cannot  we  have, 
by  some  means,  a  similar  union  of  effort  in  Vermont! 
We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may,— whether  this  jour- 
nal shall  be  the  basis  of  It  or  not. 


Dr.  Hayes  on  the  Potato  Rot 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  late  Legislative 

Agricultural  meeting  in  Boston  : 

On  a  method  for  protecting  potatoes,  after  they  have 
been  harvested,  from  the  further  spreading  of  the  po- 
tato dtsease. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq  ,  for 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
destructive  disease  in  the  potato,  being  a  fungus 
growth.  The  subsequent  inquiries,  up  to  the  latest 
observations,  have  only  slightly  modified  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  in  this  country,  by  substituting  for 
the  changes  produced  by  the  vegetating  fungus,  those 
induced  by  the  decay  of  that  growth. 

The  rapid  decay  which  continues  after  the  roots 
have  been  removed  from  the  soil,  is  of  the  most  re- 
markable character,  and,  aside  from  its  economical 
bearing,  is  a  subject  of  scientific  importance.  Dur- 
ing the  last  season,*  I  made  trial  of  some  chemical 
agents  which  specially  arrest  all  vegetstton,  hoping 
to  discover  an  application  which  would  enable  us  to 
preserve  the  diseased  potatoes  from  further  changes. 
Early  in  the  course  of  the  experiments,  it  was  noticed 
that  a  reduction  of  temperature  by  exposure  to  cold 
air,  greatly  diminished  the  rapidity  of  decay,  while  a 
slight  increase  of  temperature  hastened  it ;  moisture 
being  present  or  not. 

Heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere  increased  (lie  destruc- 
tion, and  samples  which  had  been  cooled,  and  there- 
by partly  protected,  readily  passed  through  all  the 
changes  when  again  exposed  to  warm  and  humid  air. 
After  using  several  substances  by  direct  contact  with 
diseased  parts  of  potatoes,  I  soon  found  that  the  mix- 
ture of  sulphurous  acid,  nitrogen  aod  common  air, 
such  as  exists  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  closed  vessels, 
would  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  in 
tubers  already  affected,  and  when  exposed  in  contact 
with  tubers  passing  through  all  stages  of  the  disease, 
no  further  change  in  the  prepared  ones  was  induced. 

The  trials  were  varied,  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
results  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  flowing  in  contact  with  potatoes  partly 
diseased,  will  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  prevent  decay.  It  is  proper  that  this  con- 
clusion should  be  received  as  an  expression  of  fact, 
under  the  circumstances  of  experiments  on  a  small 
scale,  arid  with  no  more  than  two  varieties  of  pota- 
toes ;  but  I  confidently  expect  that  the  importance  of  * 
the  application  will  be  seen  in  tho  largest  exhibition 
of  its  effects. 

The  practical  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
very  simple  and  not  expensive.  Crude  sulphur,  in- 
flamed in  a  shallow  cast-iron  vessel,  or  an  earthen 
pet,  furnishes  the  fumes,  which  may  be  led  by  wood- 
en pipes  to  the  lower  part  of  bins  filled  with  roots, 
until  tke  unoccupied  space  is  filled  with  them.  As 
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the  fumes  cool,  they  become  hea? iet  than  air,  and 
will  theo  enter  e?ery  interstice.  By  placing  a  pot 
of  burning  sulpbur  in  an  empty  barrel,  and  inverting 
over  it  a  barrel  filled  with  polatoea,  having  a  light 
rack  in  place  of  a  head,  the  fumea  will  slowly  ariee 
within  and  impregnate  the  masa  ;  the  bairel  and  coo* 
tent*  bciog  then  removed,  and  the  head  replaced,  the 
exposure  may  be  considered  as  ample.  Where  the 
quantity  is  large,  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
leave  a  space  vacant  below  the  loose  floor  on  which 
they  repose,  and  introduce  these  fumes  until  every 
part  of  the  heap  of  potatoes  has  received  a  share. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  application  will 
injure  if  not  destroy  ibe  vegetating  power  of  the  tu- 
bers, and  that  although  this  result  may  be  highly  de- 
sirable for  all  that  are  preserved  for  food,  those  in- 
tended for  seed  should  not  be  so  treated. 

A.  A.  HaYIs,  M.  D.,  State  Assayer. 


Gilmore's  Patent  Apiary. 

Mr.  A.  Gitmore,  of  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  has 
taken  out  a  Patent  for  a  new  method  of  managing 
Bees,  which  is  represented  as  securing  very  remarks* 
ble  results.    He  aims, — 

1.  To  secure  a  colony  of  great  strength— to  put  lo- 
gether  an  immense  working  power. 

2.  To  direct  the  operations  of  the  workers  to  '.he 
point  where  they  will  be  most  advantageous,  from 
time  to  time. 

3.  To  have  the  breeding  done  in  comb  not  too  old, 
and  that  without  either  killing  the  beea  or  allowing 
them  to  swarm. 

4.  To  furnish  abundant  materials,  so  that  the  bees 
will  work  in  storing  up  honey  in  boxes  through  the 
whole  season. 

The  results  are  slated  as  follows : — 

"Wayme,  November  1C,  1849. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  prin- 
ciple of  managing  Bees,  invented  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ana  Gilmore,  of  Wayne,  Kennebec  county,  Maine, 
for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent.  We  have  exam- 
ined the  product  obtained  from  one  hive  in  hia  House 
during  the  season  of  1649.  The  hive  was  placed  in 
the  upper  chamber,  and  put  in  connection  with  one 
hive  only  below.  They  filled  first  tbeir  own  hive, 
and  then  the  hive  below.  In  addition  to  this  they 
worked  in  twenty-six  boxes  attached  to  said  hives, 
and  tumblers  on  the  ends.  They  filled  twenty  of  the 
boxes  full,  and  six  of  them  half  full.  They  filled 
sixty  tumblers  full,  with  the  exception  of  ten  that 
•    were  not  quite  full. 

The  full  boxes  sold  readily  for  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five  cents  each. 

Napoleon  B  Hunton,  (Rep.  to  Legislature.) 

N.  H.  Caiiey,  (One  of  the  Selectmen  of  Wayne.) 

Humphrey  Hioht. 

C.  C.  Whitney,  (Methodist  Clergyman.)" 

h  vXtnel  from  lh*  RoP<"t  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society,  on  Hon- 


ey, &c,  Ac,  at  their  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  at  Hsl- 
lowell  Cross  Roads,  in  October,  1848. 

•  There  were  two  samples  of  Honey  presented.— 
We  found  them  both  genuine  ulielee— in  appearance 
and  taste,  highly  satisfactory.  We  oould  find  no 
statement  accompanying  No.  68,  (L.  Guild,  Sidney) 
we  had  not,  therefore,  the  evidence  required  of  the 
quantity  produced  on  the  farm,  and  the  manner  of 
managing  the  Bees.  From  the  statement  accompa- 
nying No.  35,  (A.  Gilmore,  Wayne)  we  learn  that 
the  individual  presenting  it  has  invented  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  a  Bee  bouse,  by  which  he  can  combine 
several  hives  or  swarms  of  Bees  into  one,  and  also 
regulate  their  work  in  different  apartments,  at  hi*  op- 
tion. 4 1  have,'  aaya  he,  '  boxes  attached,  into  which 
tho  Beea  deposit  honey,  and  which  I  remove  at  pleas- 
ure. Last  spring  1  combined  three  swarms  ioto  one, 
and  set  them  to  work.  1  have  paid  strict  attention  to 
them,  giving  them  food  of  seeh  articles  as  they  tike, 
early  in  the  spring,  aud  occasionally  during  ihe  sea- 
con.  I  hare  taken  from  the  boxes  and  tumblers  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  by  a  fair  estimate, 
there  are  now  two  hundred  pounds  in  the  apartments. 
I  could  lake  away,  without  starving  my  Bees,  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  leaving  behind  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Allowing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  the  amount  in  the  spring,  when  T  pot 
the  Bees  in,  it  leaves  twelve  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
that  they  have  manufactured  during  the  season.' 

The  Committee  think  Mr.  Gilmore  is  entitled  to  the 
Society's  premium  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey 
produced  on  one  farm. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  F.  Bobbins,  Chairman. 1  " 

The  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  pronounces  Mr. 
Gilmore's  hooey  to  be  "  pure  and  excellent." 

The  food  used  by  Mr.  G.  is  cheap,  and  the  profit 
of  feeding  in  his  method  is  represented  to  be  my 
•;reat,  —  besides  securing,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
failure,  an  abundant  supply  for  the  bees,  crcry  year, 
whatever  the  season  may  be. 

Mr.  B.'s  patent  is  for  bis  arrangement  of  hives  in 
connexion  with  each  other,  in  an  apiary,  with  an 
abundance  of  small  boxes,  (those  lie  uses  hold  6  lbs. 
honey,  each)  set  against  and  in  connexion  with  each 
hive,  in  a  rack,  to  be  exchanged  for  empty  ones  as 
often  as  filled  ;  and  contrivances  directing  the  whole 
force  of  the  workers  to  any  point  be  pleases,  for  re- 
moving old  comb,  for  feeding,  and  for  protection  in 
winter.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


Large  vs.  Small  Cheeses. 

The  Ashtabula  Telegraph,  speaking  of  the  great  de- 
cline m  the  ptice  of  cheese  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ohio,  the  last  season,  attributes  it  to  the  large  sixe  of 
the  cheeses. 

"  It  is  slated  by  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
cautious  merchants,  that  his  experience  of  New  York 
prices  of  cheese,  acquired  during  his  fall  visit  to  make 
purchases,  settled  in  his  mind,  conclusively,  the  form 
and  weight  of  cheeae  intended  for  export  or  for  city 
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use.  He  found  on  inquiry  at  the  highest  source,  that 
while  five  and  a-half  cents  was  the  top  price  for  our 
large  sited  cheese,  the  small  sites,  say  from  ten  to 
iwenty  pounds,  were  quick  of  sale  at  nine  and  nine 
and  a-half  cents.  This,  he  declared,  was  a  fact  worth 
knowing  by  a  country  merchant  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing cheese,  and  it  is  a  fact  worth  knowing  by  those 
who  make  cheese.  Large  cheeses,  however  skillful* 
Ty  and  carefully  made  and  kept,  are  bad  travellers. 
The  principle  of  decomposition  is  inherent  in  every 
cheese,  and  nothing  bat  dryness  can  arrest  it ;  but  in 
large  dairies  this  degree  of  dryness  is  difficult  of  at- 
tainment,—is  seldom  attained.  What  is  called  heav- 
ing in  cheese  is  simply  fermentation,  and  this  is  the 
first  step  to  decomposition,  which  is  inevitable,  after 
the  Heaving  has  once  occuned.  The  great  losses 
heretofore  sostained  by  foreign  merchants — purchas- 
ers of  largo  cboese,  have  made  them  shy  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  their  loaa  of  character  has  led  to  (heir  fall  in 
value." 


Dutch  Poor  Colonies. 

The  Dutch  General  Van  den  Bosch,  while  serving 
in  the  East,  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Uiand  of  Java, 
and  ihere  learned  from  a  thriving  mandarin,  his  neigh- 
bor, how  to  make  tho  poorest  soil  richly  pioductive  by 
careful  manuring,  so  that,  on  leaving  the  island,  his 
estate  sold  for  sixteen  times  its  former  cost. 

Returning  to  his  native  country,  his  eye  rested  on 
some  of  the  level  wastes,  covered  with  moss  and  sand, 
in  somo  parts  along  the  sea- shore,  of  Holland  ;  and, 
with  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  upon  these  utterly  barren 
spots  he  proposed  to  make  the  idle  and  degraded  pour 
happy  and  thriving  citizens.  The  weight  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  arguments  prevailed.  In  the  year  1818, 
a  "  Charitable  Society,''  with  twenty  thousand  sub- 
scribers, was  formed  to  carry  out  his  plans,  of  which 
members  ol  the  royal  family  became  patrons. 

A  large  tract  of  barren  heath,  in  the  Province  of 
Drenthe,  in  North  Holland,  was  purchased  and  di- 
vided  into  lots  of  thtee  acres  for  each  poor  family. — 
Clothes  and  provisions,  for  a  time,  were  furnished ; 
snug  dwellings  erected  ;  a  cow  and  pig,  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  manure  were  advanced,  on  unlimited 
credit.  In  honor  of  one  of  its  princely  patrons,  the 
settlement  was  named  Frcderiksoord.  The  society 
received  paupers,  at  a  certain  low  rale,  from  every 
town  and  patish,  and  iustalled  them  as  tenants,  with 
the  privilege  of  easy  purchase. 

It  may  naturally  l»c  conceived  that  the  early  train- 
ing of  such  a  vagabond  set,  often  the  very  sweepings 
of  the  streets  of  large  cities,  to  be  industrious  farmers, 
was  a  difficult  task.  Many  had  never  touched  a  spade 
before  in  their  lives,  and  were  about  as  ignorant  of 
agriculture  as  the  cow  and  pig  that  were  given  them. 
Bui  the  society  persevered.  The  uninformed  were 
instructed  in  their  new  pursuits ;  a  system  of  ma- 
nuring and  rotation  of  crops  was  introduced  ;  strict 
discipline  was  maintained  ;  and,  finally,  rewards  and 
medals  for  the  well  behaved  were  instituted,  and  the 
refractory  were  punished  by  being  sent  to  earn  their 
living  by  forced  labor  in  the  fields  and  workshops  of 
the  neighboring  penal  settlements  of  Vecnhuixen  and 


Ommerschans.  When  there  was  no  field  labor,  other 
occupations  were  furnished,  so  that  all  were  folly  em- 
ployed ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  each  colonist  re- 
paired to  the  public  store,  aud  received  his  wages, 

not  in  money,  but  such  necessaries  as  he  required  

The  enterprise  being  a  charitable  one,  never  yielded 
any  pecuniary  profit  to  the  managers  ;  but  it  succeed- 
ed beyond  all  expectation  in  completely  regenerating 
many  thousand  poor.  Their  crops  were  luxariant ; 
they  soon  became  happy  and  contented ;  and  some 
rose  to  the  possession  of  wealth.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  intimate  with  a  young  physician,  who  was  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  devoted  clergymen  sent  to  labor 
among  these  colonists,  and  I  learned  that  they  were 
well  aupplied  with  churches  and  schools.  AAer  30 
years'  trial,  the  plan  is  in  more  vigorous  operation 
than  ever,  and  is  now  taken  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  government. 

The  knowledge  gathered  by  a  philanthropist  on  the 
sands  of  Java,  has  produced  a  harvest  in  bis  own 
country  that  will  ever  be  a  blessing.  It  has  convert- 
ed a  dreary  solitary  waste  to  an  immense  garden,  dot- 
ted over  with  cottages  surronoded  with  fruit  trees  and 
flowers  ;  multitudes  who  were  once  honsi  less  beg- 
gars are  now  gathering  io  pleasant  homes,  and  hope- 
fully striving  for  a  happier  destiny. — Dr.  Corson's 
Loitering s  in  Europe. 

REMARKS. 

This  is  instructive.  In  Holland,  it  was  much  to 
give,  on  credit,  the  capital  to  sun  with,— the  cot- 
tags,  the  three  acres,  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  ma- 
nure, and  the  little  outfit  of  clothes  and  provisions.—— 
This  was  necessary  ;  for  the  occupants  of  the  lands 
were  absolute  paupers.  But  of  what  avail  would  this 
have  been,  had  the  charily  gone  no  further?  it 
would  all  have  come  to  nothing  in  quick  time,  but  for 
the  instruction,  the  advice,  and  the  encouragement. 

Now  among  us,  there  already  exists  the  necessary 
capital.  Thousands  have  the  lands,  the  dwellings, 
the  cow, the  pig,  the  manure;  and  yet  fail  to  flourish 
— ye»  hardly  attain  to  comfort.  What  they  need  is, 
the  knowledge,  the  stimulus,  and  the  encouragement. 

Is  not  this  a  proper  sphere  fur  the  activity  of  our 
County  Agricultural  Societies?  May  not  measures 
be  taken  that  shall  carry  the  influence  of  these  socie- 
ties home  to  the  smaller  landholders — the  poorer  far- 
mers ?  le  it  not  poscibte  to  contrive  some  way  here 
to  reach  many  who  will  never  otherwise  get  in  the 
way  to  prosper,  with  some  such  instruction  and  some 
snch  impulse  as  the  Dutch  paupers  received  from  their 
guardian  Society?  Clearly  if  it  is  possible,  ho  that 
shall  think  out  the  ways  and  means  will  be  a  public 
benefactor. 

Destruction  of  Kats.  Professional  rat  catchers 
use  substances  to  decoy  the  vermin  into  traps,  or  to 
places  where  they  can  be  killed.  The  following  is  a 
composition  used  for  this  purpose  : 

Powdered  assafoelida,  J  giain. 

Essential  oil  rhodium,  3  drachma. 
"       lavender,  1  scruple. 

Oil  of  annisseed,  1  drachm. 
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Geometry  applied  to  Farming. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  science  of 
geometry  could  have  but  Utile  to  do  with  agriculture  ; 
and  yet  there  are  few  of  the  oidinary  occupation*  of 
life  in  which  il  is  of  such  general  utility.  The  farm- 
er does  not  plant  a  row  of  corn,  or  construct  a  drain, 
or  a  road,  or  even  plow  hia ground,  without  applying, 
whether  he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  important  math- 
cmalical  principles.  He  cannot  build  a  fence,  or  plan 
a  dwelling,  or  a  barn,  without  describing  mathematic- 
al figures  ;  and  in  doing  this  he  can,  by  the  applies* 
tion  of  the  few  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  ge- 
ometry, be  enabled  to  save  as  well  time  and  labor  ss 
money.  I  projioao,  in  this  short  article,  to  demon- 
strate the  above  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  render 
it  plain  to  all.    And  firat,  let  us  lake  fencing. 

The  main  object  to  be  sought  in  building  fences  is, 
of  course,  to  enclose  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
ground  in  the  least  possible  fence,  h  may  seem  a 
self  evident  proposition,  that  a  certain  number  of  rods 
of  fence  will  enclose  a  certain  numSar  of  acres  of 
ground,  no  matter  in  what  particular  form  said  enclo- 
sure may  ho  made ;  but  there  eannot  be  a  greater 
mistake,  as  1  will  presently  show. 

Most  of  the  fields  iu  this  country  are  enclosed  in  the 
form  of  either  squares  or  parallelograms.  A  paral- 
lelogram (1  will  explain,  as  everyone  may  not  under- 
stand the  term)  is  a  four-sided,  right  angled  figure, 
having  two  long  and  two  short  sides ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  what  is  known  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try as  an  "  oblong  square."  Now,  suppose  it  be  re- 
quired to  enclose  a  field  with  four  hundred  rods  of 
fence,  in  what  manner  shall  it  be  laid  out  so  the  said 
four  hundred  rods  of  fence  shall  enclose  the  most 
ground !  If  it  be  laid  ont  in  'he  form  of  an  exact 
square,  each  aide  will  be  one  hundred  rode  in  length 
and  the  field  will  contain  exactly  ten  thousand  square 
petchee,  or  sixty-two  and  a  half  acres.  If  it  be  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogtam,  having  two  long 
aides,  each  one  hundred  and  filty  rods,  and  two  short  I 
sides,  each  fifty  rods,  it  will  still  require  four  hundred 
rods  of  fence ;  but  il  will  onotain  only  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  perches  of  land,  or  shout  forty-six  and 
three-quarter  acres ;  showing  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  square  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  large 
majority  of  fields  in  this  country  are  right-angled  par- 
allelograms, when  squares  would  have  been  equally 
convenient,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials employed  in  constructing  and  keeping  up  the 
fences  might  have  been  saved.  If  feocea  were  con- 
structed without  reference  to  other  boundaries,  as  in 
enclosing  a  quantity  of  land  on  a  praire,  the  advan- 
tages of  circles  over  every  other  form  sre  slill  more 
obvious.  For,  suppose  four  hundred  rodsof  fence  be 
built  in  the  form  of  s  circle,  it  will  enclose  nearly 
twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  perches  of 
ground,  being  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
more  than  the  square,  and  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  more  than  the  parallelogram. 

Hexagonal  or  six  sided  figures,  approaching  nearer 
to  the  form  of  circles  than  do  squares,  offer  similar 
advantages.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the  bees 
butld  their  cells,  *„d  science  shows  that  in  no  other 
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form  can  an  assemblage  < 
Utile  waste  of  male  rial  as 
beautiful  coincidence  between  mathematical  knowl- 
edge and  animal  instinct.  On  most  farms  circular  or 
hexagonal  fields  would  be  imprselicsble,  owing  to  the 
shape  of  the  farm ;  but  there  are  certain  small  en- 
closures where  these  forms  are  practicable.  I  have 
taken  the  above  large  enclosures  as  examples,  be- 
cause in  them  the  advantage  of  one  shape  over  an- 
other is  more  obvious.  In  small  enclosures  the  pro- 
portion it  equally  great,  though  of  course  not  equally 
glaring. 

In  enclosing  gatdens,  barn-yards,  sheep  folds,  &c, 
the  fences  of  which  are  usually  built  without  refer- 
ence to  other  boundaries,  the  circle  offers  advantages 
over  all  other  forms.  For  il  a  certain  piece  of  ground 
for  a  garden  or  barn-yard,  be  enclosed  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  of  fence,  il  will  contain,  if 
laid  out  in  a  parallelogram,  eighty  feet  on  each  long 
side,  and  forty  feet  on  each  short  side ;  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  square  feet ;  if  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  it  will  be  sixty  feet  oo  each  side,  and 
will  contain  three  thousand  six  hundred  square  feel ; 
if  it  be  laid  out  in  a  circle,  il  will  contain  four  thou- 
sand five  hondred  snd  seventy-nine  square  feet.  This 
show b  the  advantages  of  one  form  over  snother  very 
plainly. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  construction  of 
out-buildings,  snch  as  corn-cribs,  ice-houses,  smoke- 
houses, or  hog-pens,  in  all  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  materials  and  labor  can  be  saved  by  adopting 
their  circular  or  hexagonal  form. 

Houses  and  barns  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  right-angled  buildings,  and  I  suppose,  according 
tn  the  immutable  laws  of  custom,  must  slill  be  built 
so ;  but  even  here,  a  large  amount  of  materials  and 
money  may  be  saved.  I  now  speak  of  country  houses, 
whete  the  builder  is  not  obliged  to  plan  his  house  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  a  contracted  town  lot.  Nine 
tenths  of  all  farm  buildings  ate  in  the  form  of  right* 
angled  parallelograms;  and  in  thus  erecting  them, 
space  is  sacrificed  without  any  saving  in  labor  or 
money.  For,  suppose  a  house  or  barn  be  buill  twenty 
feel  front  by  forty  in  depth,  which  is  a  very  common 
proportion  for  buildings  ;  it  will  then  require  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  length  of  wall  to  enclose  it, 
and  its  floor  will  contain  eight  hundred  square  feet. 
If  it  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  thirty  feet  on 
each  side,  the  length  of  wall  required  to  enclose  it 
will  be  iLe  same  ;  but  its  floor  will  contain  niue  hun- 
dred square  feet,  being  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Square  of  one  hundted  feel,  which,  to  the  farmer, 
who  likes  a  good  roomy  threshing-floor,  or  to  the 
wife  who  rejoices  in  a  roomy  house,  is  an  item  of  no 
email  importance. 

From  the  above  premises,  then,  we  may  draw  the 
following  conclusions  : — 

lstr  That  all  large  enclosures  should  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  exact  squares,  not  parallelograms  or  "ob- 
long squares." 

d.  That  small  enclosures,  wherever  practicable. 
Id  be  circular,  or  some  figure  approaching  the 
as  nearly  as  possible. 


.  2d. 
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3d.  That  email  out-buildinps  should  be  circular, 
and  large  buildings,  where  plenty  of  room  ia  desired, 
should  be  square. 

4th.  By  adopting  the  above  forms,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  time,  labor,  and  materials,  and  therefore  of 
money,  may  be  saved  without  any  sacrifice  of  space. 

Cola. 

Note.  In  endeavoring  to  make  the  above  subject  plain, 
I  urn  aware  that  I  have  departed  from  the  strictness  of 
mathematical  terms  somewhat ;  bat  ttao  eonerasJonp  deduc- 
ed from  tbe  above,  will,  1  think,  be  found  mathcmatieaDy 

correct.  C. 
-Philad.  Dollar  Ntv>»p<ptr. 


On  Narrow  Furrows. 

Mr.  Editor  :    Your  correspondent,  D.  E  Harri- 
roan,  seems  not  aware  of  the  lact  that  many  English 
as  well  as  Scotch  plows  are  constructed  expressly 
with  the  view  of  carrying  a  furrow  nine  inches  only 
in  width,  and  say  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  depth, 
laying  the  furrow-slice  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  de- 
grees ;  no  one  supposing  that  the  convenience  of  the 
team  is  of  the  least  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  business  of  careful  and  thorough  culture.  But 
these  plows  are  built  narrow  at  the  breast  and  heel, 
with  wings  to  the  shares  of  not  more  than  six  or  sev- 
en inches  In  width,  and  independent  of  the  mould 
plate,  with  a  very  small  and  sharp  point  of  steel  5  or 
6  inches  in  length,  by  which  a  narrow  and  deep  fur- 
row is  easily  turned  to  that  angle,  which  by  them  is 
considered  the  point  of  perfection.    While  turning 
their  lands,  the  furrow-ox  or  horse  goes  with  the  near 
feet  on  the  land,  which  in  wet  weather  is  considered 
injurious,  in  the  way  of  bard-treading  the  soil,  yet 
the  necessity  of  narrow  furrows  has  with  them  "  no 
law,"  being  the  sine  qua  non  on  which  every  one  in- 
sists.   1  find  myself  at  issue  with  your  correspondent 
on  the  subject  of  wide  furrows  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place,  nor  do  I  admit  that  such  can  be  thoroughly 
pulverized  by  any  means  of  surface-culture  he  may 
adopt,  and  which  will  always  be  at  an  expenditure  of 
after  labor  that  no  rational  and  economical  pracinioa- 
er  would  or  ought  to  incur.    What  renders  spade  la- 
bor preferable  to  any  work  that  can  be  performed  by 
tbe  plow,  even  in  the  article  of  economy?  because 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  turning  over  and  break 
ing  the  soil  is  performed  by  one  and  the  same  opera- 
tion, and  also  mote  perfectly  done.   1  presume  your 
correspondent  baa  not  been  accustomed  te  torn  email 
furrows,  aud  I  am  willing  to  presume  that  this  is  the 
cause  why  he  is  opposed  to  the  system,  for  all  those 
that  1  have  ever  known,  myself  amongst  the  rest, 
have  given  it  the  preference  after  fair  experiment ; 
and  to  this  cause  I  attribute  his  belief  that  no  plow 
can  be  made  to  take  a  narrow  and  at  the  same  lime 
deep  furrow.    The  Mid-Lothisns  in  Scotland  are  con- 
sidered as  affording  the  best  school  for  systematic 
plowing,  which  is  the  first  letter  in  the  cultivator's 
alphabet,  aad  there  no  wider  farrows  than  nine  inches 
are  permitted  to  be  carried  ;  and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant role  proclaimed  and  observed  at  their  plowing 
matches.    The  newly- invented  additional  coulter, 
which  catches  aod  slits  the  farrow  at  its  rise,  is  spok- 


en highly  of,  as  regards  its  good  effect  in  more  thor- 
oughly breaking  and  dividing  the  land,  and  I  do  not 
consider  it  sound  policy  to  decry  the  use  of  an  article 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its 
operations.  That  it  might  form  a  troublesome  ap- 
pendage in  some  soils  and  situations,  does  not  mili- 
tate against  its  value  in  tbe  article  of  pulverising  mora 
completely  and  thoroughly  the  soil.  I  presume  that 
Jetbro  Tull  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  plow  with 
more  than  a  single  coulter.  In  the  second  edition  of 
his  invaluable  work,  now  before  me,  is  a  cut  of  a 
wheel-plow,  made  after  precisely  the  present  Hamp- 
shire pattern  (England),  which  has  four  coulters, 
showing  most  conclusively  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  held  the  system  of  thorough  culture,  by  first  aad 
single  operation.  Aod  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  be- 
sides this,  he  was  an  uncompromising  advoeate  for 
small  furrows  in  all  cases. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add.  to  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing wide  furrows,  with  the  presumption  that  the  ne- 
cessary pulverisation  can  be  given  by  any  after-labor, 
I  attribute  the  unequal  sample  which  is  so  often  ob- 
servable in  our  grain  when  compared  with  that  raised 
on  the  best  cultivated  lands  of  England,  where,  let 
it  be  remembered,  the  system  of  small  furrowing  is 
carried  to  the  most  scrupulous  length,  I  consider 
the  subject  akin  to  that  of  deep  and  shallow  onlture, 
and  of  equal  importance ;  and  hope  our  friends  will 
take  it  up  and  tarn  it  over  in  the  columns  of  the  Cul- 
tivator. R. 

Remarks.  We  would  say,  one  of  the  very  best 
cultivators  in  Pennsylvania  (a  Scotchman,  and  of  the 
first  standing  in  his  profession  as  a  nursery-man)  ap- 
plied to  us  not  long  since  for  a  plow  that  would  torn 
a  deep  and  narrow  furrow,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
garden  fur  fruit  trees,  reminding  us  that  nine  inches 
in  width  was  as  much  as  he  would  permit,  and  as  lit- 
tle short  of  that  depth  as  possible  to  obtain.  We 
recommended  to  his  notice  tbe  self-tbarpening  plows 
of  Prouty  &  Mears,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  he 
expressed  himself  to  this  purpose  :  "  In  Prouty  & 
Mears'  No.  5i  I  found  all  that  I  required  for  all  my 
purposes;  uo  spade-labor  could  more  |>erfcctly  pul- 
verize the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  nine  inches, 
with  a  furrow  eleven  inches  wide."— Bosl.  Cull. 


Fkedino  Qua  units  or  Pios.  A  correspondent  in- 
formes  ua,  he  bought,  in  September,  two  Berkshire 
pigs,  six  weeks  old.  He  kept  them  in  a  warm  pen, 
and  gave  them  the  slops  from  a  small  family,  intend- 
ing them  fur  breeding.  On  looking  at  them,  the  last 
of  winter,  he  (bond  them  too  fat  fur  breeding,  and  ac- 
cordingly slaughtered  them,  at  eight  months  old,  when 
one  was  found  to  weigh  240  lbs.,  and  the  other  278 
lbs.,  dressed. 

Another  says,  a  sow,  mostly  Berkshire,  was  butch- 
ered on  the  0th  of  January  last,  in  Conn.,  at  precisely 
a  year  old,  and  dressed  553  lbs.  A  neighbour  baa 
just  slaughtered  two  swine,  al  about  lourteen  months 
old,  both  kept  together  and  fattened  in  tho  same  pen. 
One  dressed  478  lbs. ;  the  other  274  lbs.  The  light- 
|  est  had  eaten  much  more  than  the  heaviest,  and  when 
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the  last  had*  filled  himaeir  from  ihe  trough,  the  other, 
though  eating  faster  than  his  chum,  was  always  on 
hand  for  the  remaining  food  ;  &  very  coirs  brute,  too. 
So  much  for  breed.— - 


Protecting  Plants  from  Frost. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  says  the  Albany  Cul- 
tivator—I  mean  the  guarding  of  plants  in  frosty  nights 
—science  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  rear  of  practical 
knowledge.  Within  the  present  century,  however, 
the  radiation  of  heat  has  become  better  understood  ; 
and  it  is  now  known  that  every  clod  and  stone  and 
plant  exchanges  heat  with  every  other  thing  that  a  di- 
rect ray  can  reach,  until,  if  not  interrupted,  the  tem- 
perature between  them  becomes  equalized.  A  plant, 
however,  radiating  to  the  open  sky  from  which  there 
is  scarcely  any  return,  will  cool  off  in  half  the  time 
that  another  at  the  foot  of  a  high  wall,  because  (he 
sky  is  shut  out  from  the  latter.  Now,  if  over  this 
plant  a  tile  project  horizontally  from  the  wall,  a  stilt 
greater  portion  of  the  sky  is  excluded;  and  in  frosty 
nights  this  shelter  would  ofleo  be  sufficient  to  protect 
tender  flowers  ;  but  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
have  a  shelf  with  binges— dropping  down  to  admit 
the  sun  and  rain,  or  spreading  out  to  preserve  iho  ra- 
diated heat. 

The  value  of  such  projections  was  known  ia  the 
early  part  of  the  laatceutury,  perhaps  earlier.  Law- 
rence, in  bis  volume  on  Gardening,  printed  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  said  "  they  were 
found  to  answer  to  a  wonder,"  and  to  secure  the  train- 
ed fruit  wherever  they  were  placed.  In  attempting 
to  explain  this  result,  however,  he  has  given  us  a  rare 
specimen  of  philosophy.   He  say*  :— 

"  Most  of  our  frosts  and  blasts,  both  in  spring  and 
aotnmn,  fall  perpendicularly ;  and,  therefore,  the  more 
anything  lies  open  and  exposed  to  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  vapors  the  more  will  it  be  the  subject  to  be 
froxen  and  blasted.  When  a  fruit  tree  has  been  mined 
against  a  slope  wall  (not  upright)  we  always  find  that 
that  is  ihe  first  and  most  blasted  This,  therefore, 
being  the  true  state  of  the  ease,  horizontal  shelters 
are  the  best  guard  and  defence  against  perpendicular 
blasts." — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


From  tb«  Horticnltttrixt. 

Preserving  Fruits,  Fresh  for  Winter  Use. 

[We  commend  the  fullowiog  to  the  memorandum 
hooks  of  those  of  our  readers  who  aim  at  the  choicest 
results  of  domestic  economy  and  housekeeping.  We 
havo  tasted  peaches  in  mid  winter,  preserved  at  Bal- 
timore, after  this  method,  which,  cut  up  and  served 
with  cream  at  the  dessert,  were  almost  undislinguisb- 
able  in  appearance  and  freshness  of  taste  from  Au 
gust  rareripes  fresh  from  the  tree.    We  sre  assured 
ihe  same  results  are  obtained  with  strawberries,  ap- 
ricots, plums,  &c,  which  are  now  extensively  pre- 
pared in  this  way  for  market.    Aa  the  process  is  a 
very  simple  one,  we  do  not  see  why  this  mode  of 
preserving  the  fruit,  with  its  natural  flavor,  should  | 
not  largely  >«pcrsede  the  cloying  preserves,  made 
*  ith  sugar.  Ed.] 


Dkar  Sib — In  answer  to 
the  mode  of  preserving  fruits  in  this  city,  I  send  you 
the  following,  as  that  after  which  the  specimens  you 
tasted  were  prepared  : 

Send  to  your  tinsmith  and  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  tin  canisters,  very  carefully  and  tightly  made. 
They  should  be  of  uniform  size ;  abd  the  shape  pre- 
ferred here  is  seven  inches  high  by  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter— uniform  cylinders. 

Select  the  fairest  fruit,—  peaches,  strawberries,  or 
what  you  please.  It  should  be  just  ripe,  but  not  past 
the  mature  alage.  Fill  the  canisters,  place  the  tin 
lids  on  their  tops,  and  solder  them  down  very  careful- 
ly. Only  a  small  hole,  of  the  size  of  a  pin,  should  be 
left  for  the  escape  of  air. 

The  next  point  is  to  drive  the  air  out  of  the  canis- 
ter of  fruit,  to  prevent  its  decay.  In  order  to  do  this, 
take  a  broad  boiler-pan,  (with  a  flat  bottom,)  place 
tbe  canisters  in  it,  and  fill  it  with  boiling  water  with- 
in about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  top* of  the 
canisters.  The  boiler  being  over  a  gentle  lire,  tin 
water  in  it  should  be  msde  to  boil.  This  will  drive  the 
air  in  each  canister  through  the  small  hole  left  in  lbs 
lop,  as  soon  ss  the  temperature  approaches  200°  ; 
and  in  order  to  know  precisely  when  it  is  all  expelled, 
you  must  drop  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  this  hole. 
When  the  bubbles  of  air  cease  rising  through  these 
drops  of  water  the  air  is  all  expelled,  and  then  you 
may  press  a  dry  cloth  over  the  hole  and  let  a  drop  of 
solder  fsll  upon  it.  This  seals  the  canister  up,  her- 
metrically,  ao  that  the  fruit  will  remain  unclianged  fur 
a  couple  of  years,  or  longer.  The  immersion  of  the 
cans  in  the  boiling  water  does  not  impart  tbe  slightest 
taste  of  their  having  been  cooked  to  tbe  fruit. ' 

The  canisters  of  fruit  should  be  left  in  a  cool  place. 
When  wanted  for  use,  unsolder  the  lops  with  a  hot 
iron  and  the  fresh  fruit  is  ready, — having  been  pre- 
served without  the  aid  ol  sugar  or  brandy. 

Yours,  \V. 


The  Jonathan  Apple,  for  a  specimen  of  which, 
(raised  by  Dr.  Hatch  of  Burlington.)  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  D  Hatch  of  this  village,  is  wry  beautiful, 
an  excellent  keeper,  and  a  pleasant  apple,  but  not  rich 
enough  to  rank  first  rate. 

Apple*.  Tbe  best  quality  of  apple*  are  selling  at 
eight  dollars  a  barrtl,  and  inferior  at  $3  SO  to  $4. — 
This  ia  almost  equal  to  California.  The  faet  is,  that 
apples,  and  almost  every  other  description  of  fruit, 
except  peaebes,  were  a  failure  last  year,  and  high 
prices  were  the  necessary  result.  Vergaloo  pears 
sold  last  fall  at  $21  a  barrel.  We  never  heard  of 
such  price*  before,  in  I  bis  , 


Fruits  at  Plattsbokoh,  N.  Y.  J.  W. 
states  that  he  has  found  the  application  of  leached 
ashes  a  preventive  for  mildew  in  the  gooseberry.  Tbe 
most  profitable  apples  at  that  place  are  Early  Har- 
vest, Bough,  Toole*  Indian  Rareripe,  Esopos 
Spitzeuburgh,  Rh'd  Island  Greening.  Swaar,  Rox bu- 
ry Russet.  Fameusc  has  proved  very  line,  till  lately 
affected  with  hitler  rot.  Weotfield  Sceknoferther.  of 
second  quality,  and  moderately  profitable.  Poms.* 
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Grie,  "  the  richest  of  all  winter  apples,"  bet  too 
small  for  profit.  St.  Lawrence,  profitable  as  a  conk- 
ing apple.  Roaseaa,  anprofitable  ;  Bonrasss,  uncer- 
;   Yellow  Bellflower,  promising  well.-  Culti- 


Hoveys'  Grkcnhousks.  The  Messrs.  Hovey,  who 
have  36  acres  devoted  to  horticulture  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  have  also  five  large  Greenhouses  whose 
united  length  is  near  1,000  feet.  One  of  them  con- 
taina  about  3,000  Camellia  Japonicas  in  full  bloom  ! — 
according  to  a  fragrant  description  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. A  plant  of  the  Acacia  pubescens,  standing  18 
feet  high,  branching  off  into  a  head  8  or  10  feet 
through,  and  presenting  a  dense  mass  of  blossoms,  is 
also  noticed,  as  the  most  graceful  plant  known.  Like 
a  willow  in  form,  each  branch  was  weighed  down  with 
its  load  of  bright  yellow  racemes  of  flowers.  Another 
object  of  special  beauty  was  a  lemon  tree,  over  forty 
years  old,  having  upon  its  strong  branches  upwards 
of  50  large  lemons. 

An  adjoining  Conservatory  is  made  to  accommodate 
10,000  plants  and  trees.  Everything  rare  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  floral  kingdom  may  be  found  in  these  inclos- 
urea. 


Uraptiwg  Grape  Vines.  Mr.  Curtis,  member  of 
Assembly  from  Onondaga  county,  stated  at  one  of  the 
agricultural  meetings  in  Albany,  that  he  had  been 
very  successfnl  in  grafting  the  Isabella  on  the  common 
wild  grape.  He  takes  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  inch- 
es of  the  root  of  the  wild  vine,  and  inserts  in  it  a 
scion  of  the  kind  he  wishes  to  propagate.  It  is  done 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  cleft  or  "  split''  grafting. 
The  vine  is  planted  so  that  the  connexion  of  the  stock 
and  scion  will  be  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring  before  the 
vines  come  into  leaf.  Mr.  C.  stated  that  he  had 
vines  so  grafted,  which  bore  considerably  the  first 
year,  and  sometimes  they  had  made  a  growth  of  four 
teen  feet  the  first  season — Ctdtivator. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  haa  engaged  a  competent  gentle- 
man, at  a  yearly  salary  of  £300,  to  give  to  his  tenants 
information  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  superintend 
improvements  on  the  estate 

Great  Discovery  in  Agriculture.  Russell 
Comatock,  whilom  of  this  city,  now  of  Duchess  Coun- 
ty, claims  to  have  made  a  great  discovery  in  agricul- 
ture, by  which  the  growth  of  fruit  treea  and  nthercul- 
tivated  crops  of  the  farm  or  Southern  plantation  may 
be  much  accelerated,  and  their  products  increased  as 
well  as  improved  in  quality.  He  proposes  to  reveal 
the  secret  to  the  public,  if  the  Legislature  will  grant 
him  a  certain  sum  of  money;  and  a  bill  has  been  re- 
ported for  that  purpose,  with  the  very  proper  reserva- 
tion that  the  money  shall  not  be  paid,  unless  a  commit- 
tee of  scientific  agriculturists,  (provided  for  in  the 
bill,)  shall  within  three  years  report  to  the  Legislature 
that  in  their  opinion,  "  the  claimed  discovery  or  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  and  knowledge,  and  rule 
and  method  of  culture  adopted  thereby,  by  the  said 


Russell  Comstoek,  shall  be  worth  to  heciiixens  of  the 
State,"  and  to  posterity,  the  aom  so  appropriated. 
Several  distinguished  agricolturiats  to  whom  the  se- 
cret has  been  made  known  in  confidence,  speak  of  it 
in  high  terms.—/,  of  Cbm. 


The  Markets. 


Cambridge  Cattle  market,  Fes.  «7. 

Al  market,  310  Cattle  ;  about  210  Beeves,  and  100 
Stores,  consisting  of  Working  Oxen,  Cows  and 
Calves,  Yearlings,  Two  Years  Old,  and  Three  Years 
Old. 

Prices.  Market  Berf — Extra,  $6  75  per  cwt.  ; 
first  quality,  5  25;  second  4  75  ;  third  $4;  ordina- 
ry, $3,  a  3  50. 

Store*— Working  Oxen — $60,  75,  SO  a  108. — 
Cows  and  Cajves—  $  20.  28.  32  a  42.  7  veal  calves 
sold  at  4  at  $6  each.  Yearlings,  $5,  7,  a  12. 
Two  Years  Old,  10,  15,  a  $20.— Three  Years  Old, 
12.  16,  a  $24. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— 1094  at  market;  Prices — Ex- 
tra. 3,  5  a  $«.    By  lot— 1  25,  1  75,  a  $9. 

Remarks — The  market  is  hard  ;  prices  have  de- 
clined aod  bat  few  sales  have  been  effected. 

52  cars  came  over  the  Filchburg  Railroad,  and 
19  over  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad,  loaded  with 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Horses  and  Poultry. 

Number  from  each   Slate  :  Maine,  4  cattle  ; 

New  Hampshire.  74  cattle,  162  sheep  and  lambs  ; 
Vermont,  205  cattle,  602  sheep  and  lambs,  12  horses  ; 
Massachusetts,  27  cattle,  330  sheep  and  lambs,  24 
horses;  Canada,  39  horses.  Total,  310 cattle,  1094 
sheep  and  lambs,  68  horses —Advertiser. 

Wool, — Boston,  Feb.  28.  The  operations  in 
fleece  wool,  during  the  past  week,  have  been  light. 
There  ia  but  little  common  or  coarse  wool  in  market, 
and  the  etock  of  fine  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  usual 
supply  at  thia  season  of  the  year.  Pulled  wool  is  la- 
ken  by  manufacturers  as  wanted,  at  our  quoted  rates. 
Prime  Saxony  Fleecea,  washed,  lb. 
American  full  blood,  " 

do  | 

do  4 

do  £ ana>  com.  " 
Smyrna,  sheep,  " 

do      do  unwashed, 
Bengasi,  do 
Buenos  A  \  res, 


Super 
No.  1 

2 

3 

—Boston  Courier. 

FAHECIL.  HALL 
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45 
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48 

40 
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42 

37 
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39 
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36 
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35 
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25 
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40 

a 

42 

30 

a 

38 

33 

a 

35 

25 

a 

27 

15 

a 

16 

WHOLKSALB. 

Beef,  fresh,  lb.  7 
Mutton,  lstqual.  6 
2d  -  4 
Lamb,  lb.  3 
Veal,  4 
Pigs,  roasting,  1  00 
Chickens,  per  lb.  10 
Turkeys,  per  lb.  10 
Geese,  mongrel,  1  25 
Pigeons,  doscn,  1  00 
I»ork,perl001b«.5  00 
I, a r.i  l,«.t,,»r.bbl.6  75 

Western,  keg,  7  00 
Butter,  lump,  lb.  20 

do.  firkin,  12 
Cbccjc,  ucw  milk,  6 

do.    four  meal,  5 


s  12 
a  10 
a  8 
a  7 
a  8 
I  It! 
a  14 
a  14 
a  150 
a  125 
a  573 
a  700 
a  725 
a  25 
a  16 
a  8 
a  6 


MARKET— .March  2. 

Eggs,  dos.  00  a  13 

Apples,  barrel,  3  60  a  4  00 
Bean*,  buih.,  1  50  a  1  75 
Pea*,  bushel,  0  00  a  0  00 
Pot.toep.barrel.2  00  a  2  50 
Onion',  bn*h.,  75  a  0  00 
Honey  in  comb,     10  a  20 

SEED — Retail. 
CIoter.North.lb.     124a  00 
Southern,  8  a  9 

Wbite  Dutch,   20  a  25 
Lucerne,  or  French.  33 
Herd«gra#«,bu*hJ  50  a 
Red  Top,  buihcl, 
Northern,       1  25  a 
Southern,         00  a 
Urchard  Grass.    —  a 
Fowl  Meadow,   2  50  a 


oro 

87* 
2  00 
000 
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The  Way  to  get  on  in  the  World. 

TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

A  Working  Man  ha*  lately  published  his  own  bi- 
ography— one  of  the  most  interesting  tolumee  that 
has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
Would  that  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  one  !  It 
would  do  you  more  real  good  than  three  fourths  of 
what  is  taught  in  Oxfotd  in  the  course  of  seven  years. 
The  Working  Man  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  elo- 
quent writers  of  bis  time.  What  a  lessou  his  life  pre- 
sents to  young  men  !  You  may  have  his  secret  of 
success  for  a  thing  of  naught.    It  follows  :— 

"  It  may  to  some  appear  like  vanity  in  me  to  write 
what  I  now  do,  but  I  should  net  give  my  life  uoly  if 
1  omitted  it.  When  filling  a  cart  of  manure  at  the 
farm  dunghill,  i  never  stopped  work  because  my  side 
of  the  cart  might  be  heaped  up  before  the  other  side, 
at  which  was  another  man  ;  I  pushed  over  what  I  bad 
heaped  up  to  help  him,  as  doubtless  he  did  to  help 
me,  when  I  was  last  and  ho  was  fitst.  When  I  have 
rilled  my  column  of  a  newspaper,  or  sheet  of  a  maga- 
zine, with  the  literature  for  which  1  was  to  be  paid,  I 
have  never  stopped  if  the  subject  required  more  eluci- 
dation, or  the  paper  or  magazine  more  matter,  because 
there  was  no  contract  for  more  payment,  or  no  likeli- 
hood of  there  being  more.  When  I  have  lived  in  bar- 
rack-room, 1  have  stopped  my  own  work,  and  have 
taken  a  baby  from  a  soldier's  wife,  when  she  had  to 
work,  and  nursed  it,  or  have  gone  for  water  for  her, 
or  have  cleaned  another  man's  accoutrements,  though 
it  was  no  part  of  my  duly  to  do  so.  When  I  have 
been  engaged  in  political  literature,  and  ttavelling  for 
a  newspaper,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  travel  many  miles 
out  of  my  road  to  ascertain  a  local  fact,  or  to  pursue  a 
subject  in  its  minutest  particulars,  if  it  appeared  that 
the  public  were  unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
subject ;  and  ibis  at  times  when  I  had  work  to  do 
which  was  mora  pleasant  and  profitable.  When  I 
have  needed  employment,  I  have  accepted  it  at  what 
ever  wages  1  could  obtain — at  plough,  in  farm-drain, 
in  stoneqoarry,  at  breaking  stones  for  roads,  at  wood- 
cutting, in  a  saw- pit,  as  a  civilian,  or  as  a  soldier.  I 
have,  in  London,  cleaned  out  a  stable  and  groomed  a 
cabman's  horse  for  a  sixpence,  and  been  thankful  to 
the  cabman  for  the  sixpence.  I  have  subsequently 
tried  literature,  and  have  done  as  much  writing  for  ten 
shillings  as  I  have  readily  obtained— been  sought  after 
and  offered— ten  guineas  for.  But  had  I  not  been 
content  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  accepted  shil- 
lings, f  would  not  have  risen  to  guineas.  I  have  lost 
nothing  by  working.  Whether  at  laboring  or  literary 
work,  with  a  spade  or  with  a  pen,  I  have  been  my 
own  helper." 


Domestic  Economy. 

Wimtku  Succotash.  This  is  made  of  dried  shell- 
ed beans,  and  bard  corn.  Take  equal  quantities  of 
shelled  beans  and  corn ;  put  them  over  night  into 
separate  pan*,  and  poor  boiling  water  over  them. — 
Let  them  soak  till  morning.  Then  f  our  off  that  wa- 
ter, and  scald  them  again.    First  boil  the  beans  by 


themselves.  When  tbey  are  soft,  add  the  com.  and 
lei  them  boil  togelher  till  the  corn  is  quite  soft,  which 
will  require  at  least  an  hour.  Take  them  op,  drain 
them  in  a  stive  ;  then  put  them  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
mix  in  them  a  large  piece  of  fresh  batter,  and  a  little 
pepper  and  salt. 

This  is  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  pickled  pork, 
bacon,  or  corned  beef.  The  meat  must  be  boiled  by 
itself  in  a  separate  pot. — Miss  Ltsli*. 

Bojli.no  Potatoes.  An  Irish  psper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  cooking  potatoes.  Put  them  in 
a  pot  or  kettle  without  a  lid,  with  water  just  sufficient 
to  cover  them.  After  the  water  comes  nearly  to  boil- 
ing,  pour  it  off,  and  replace  it  with  cold  water,  into 
which  throw  a  good  portion  of  salt.  After  they  are 
boiled  and  the  water  poured  off,  let  them  stand  on  the 
fire  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  dry. 

To  Stop  Moose  Holes.  Take  a  plug  of  common 
hard  soap,  stop  tho  hole  with  it,  and  Too  may  rest 
assured  yoo  will  bare  no  further  trouble  from  That 
quarter.  It  is  equally  effectoal  as  rega rds  rats,  cock- 
roaches and  ants. 

Washing  made  Easy.  Mr.  Batman, — For  the 
benefit  of  the  sisterhood  I  wish  to  communicate  the 
following  recipe  for  a  washing  mixture  which  1  have 
thoroughly  tested,  and  find  it  will  save  folly  one  half 
of  the  labor  of  washing— lo  say  nothing  of  the  saving 
in  other  matters,  such  as  "  strained  backs,"  "  cruse 
words,"  "  short  dinners,"  &o.,  common  to  washing 
days. 

Take  1  pintepts-  of  Turpentine,  1  pint  of  Alcohol, 
U  ounces  of  Hartshorn,  I  ounce  of  gum  Camphor- 
shake  well  together ;  then  to  ooe  quart  of  soil  soap 
add  three  table  spoonfuls  of  this  mixture.  Wet  the 
cloths  first,  then  soap  them,  (with  the  mixture,)  lay 
them  in  a  tub  and  pour  warm  water  on  them  ;  lot  them 
remain  half  an  hour  or  mors,  then  squeeze  ibem  well 
out  of  that  water — soap  them  again  and  put  on  to  boil, 
then  finish  as  usual  by  rinsing  them,  die. 

I  say  to  all  housewives  try  the  above ;  and  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  soon  consign  the  wash  boards  and  pa- 
tent washing  machines  to  the  flames,   Anna  J.  U 
— Mass.  Cataract. 
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A  Good  Winter's  Wort 

Th*  following  article  appeared  ia  the  Brattleboro 
papers.  We  understand  that,  ne  one  happy  result  of 
these  spirited  proceeding*,  meatuses  were  taken  at 
the  annual  Town  meeting,  for  ra-diftricting  the  town, 
with  the  view  to  enlarging  some  of  the  district*  and 
providing  good  school  boose*  for  all. 


HALIFAX  TCACitCRS' 

'  At  the  commencement  of  oor  wftrter'c  campaign, 
v>e  (the  teaohere)  were  induced  by  the  advice  and 
approval  of  oor  Town  Superintendent,  to 
*  series  of  meetings,  airier  the  name  of  •» 
Teachers'  Association."  At  each  meeting  some  one 
ot  the  Teachers  were  to  write  an  essay,  or  a  leetore, 
or  provide  a  substitute ;  and  sfter  the  leetore,  qoes- 
tirnis  pertaining  to  Common  Schools  were  discussed, 
not  only  by  the  Teachers,  but  any  one  who  was  pres- 
ent Any  person  night  be  considered  a  member  of 
ibfl  Association  by  esing  his  or  her  influence  in  it* 
boh*!*,  and  these  were  to  be  known  by  then  pres- 
•»•►<•«  or  writings. 

We  baee  .umbered  in  all,  thirteen  Teaob*rs— «x 
males,  and  seven  females.  We  had  thought  our- 
selves weak  ;  but  the  thought  that  we  had  seven  fe- 
male assistant*,  nerved  u*  10  strong  efforts ;  and  moch 
credit  is  due  some  of  them  for  their  liberal  patronage, 
especially  the  Teacher  in  the  North  part  of  the  town, 
Mr**  ,  who  ha*  not  only  attended  most  of  lb* 


Btisgs,  but  has  stimulated  her 
they  have,  with  her  aid,  prepared  ami  presented  a 
number  oi  paper*,  entitled  the  "  Scholars  Ollering," 
which  »  deserving  of  prawe. 

'  Meeting*  have  been  held  every  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, at  some  one  of  the  School  booses,  and  once  we 
felt  ourselves  strong  enough  to  hold  two  meetings  tbe 
same  evening,  in  different  district*.  The  resnh  was, 
that  at  each  place  was  a  large  audience,  and  no  time 
rnst  for  the  want  of  assistance.  We  hope  each  was 
productive  of  good.  We  have  held  in  all,  twelve,  at 
which  all  the  males,  but  one,  and  some  of  the  females, 
have  been  much  interested,  and  have  taken  an  active 
part,  using  their  influence  and  exertions,  and  have 
succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  among  their  pat- 
rons, and  in  genera]  over  the  town,  so  that  they  have 
invariably  given  us  a  good  and  attentive  hearing  ; 


ot  1  hem  look  part  in  ihe  di»* 

•      ■  ^"s»»  »w ys w« w  ^  w*w» 


and  in  most,  1 
cussion. 

Tbe  lollowiog  with 
discussed  : 

The  good  thst  has  emanated  from  the 
School  Law — the  examination  of  Teachers. 

Tbe  proper  method  of  governing  schools — v 
Corporal  Punishment  should  be  enacted  or  00L 

Whether  teachers  or  parents  are  responsible  for 


Ought  any  other  stadie*,  save  the  < 
branches— allowed  hy  tbe  Statute  of  the  Statu — be 
brought  into  tbe  Common  District  Schools!  &e. 

The  old  School  Houses  were  examined,  inside  and 
outside.  No  nook  was  left  onsearehed.  Preposi- 
tions were  made  to  pull  down  and  build  new,  and  to 
that  end,  united  small  districts,  which  would,  in  some 
instances,  be  sdvisable. 

I  see  no  reason  wby  Halifax  may  not  be  ranked 
with  other  towns,  whieh  are  now  unfurling  Co  the 
breeze  their  high  raised  banners,  blazoning  forth  the 
inscription,  "  Excelsior." 

It  is  the  first  business  to  prepare  a  suitablo  Cage  to 
put  the  bird  ia  before  ynu  catch  it,  aoe)  it  should  be 
the  first  buisnoss  to  prepare  School  houses  for  teach- 
ing, before  you  send  pupils  to  them  ;  but  for  the  peo- 
to  say  tha1.  the  school  houses  in  this  town  are  suita- 
ble to  educate  childten  in,  is  absurd.  For,  not  only 
do  December's  cold  and  chilling  blasts,  pone tt ate 
their  rickely  frames,  making  it  necessary  to  raise  a 
heat  within,  thai  will  roast  one  side  while  the  other 
is  chilled  and  shaking  by  the  sirokes  of  the  merciless 
visitor  who  is  veiy  constant  sud  perpetual  on  these 
hills  of  ours,  but  misery  or  a  complete  nproar  reigns. 
A  School  Room  must  be  quiet  in  order  to  learn ; 
but  how  can  they  remain  silent,  while  they  are  hnng 
up,  their  feet  not  touching  the  floor,  and  the  body 
inclining— as  it  must  be— forward.  Thus  they  aTeia 
perfect  misery,  if  they  long  retain  the  one  position. 
Then  shift  they  must,  from  side  to  side,  but  find  no 
rest — the  body  becomes  wearied,  snd  the  mind  of 
course,inaltentiveand  sluggish, making  Utile  progress, 
or  little  compared  with  what  they  might  have 
done,  if  they  had  had  proper  accommodation*.  Then 
because  the  pupils  have  nut  made  greater  progress, 
the  fault  is  charged  upon  the  teacher,  which  is  onjost 
and  cruel.  A  teacher  may  be  ever  oe  apt,  snd  pos- 
sess the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  bnt  under  these  dreura- 
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stances,  his  scholarn  will  make  little  proficiency,  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  progress  until 
these  shaking  and  shivering  machines  are  converted 
into  comfortable  and  commodious  houses  ;  nor  can  we 
expect  our  schools  to  rank  with  those  of  our  sister 
towns  and  States. 

The  School  Journal  and  Vermont  Agricul- 
turist. The  reader  has  now  before  him  lite  last  num- 
ber of  the  third  volume  o'  the  "  School  Journal  and 
Vermont  Agriculturist;"  with  k  we  suspend  the 
publication  for  the  present.  We  have  received  from 
different  parts  of  the  State  strong  expressions  of  re- 
gret, good  wishes,  and  some  determination  for  future 
efforts  ;  but  tegrets,  good  wishes,  and  even  determi- 
nation for  future  effort  do  not  answer  our  purpose. 
We  want  guarantied  to  us  in  the  several  counties  in 
the  State,  at  least  3000  subscribers  \  and  ontil  we 
have  thia,  we  must  suspend  tho  publication  of  the  pa- 
per— remarking  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  resume  it 
when  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  in  the  State  shall 
signify,  in  the  wsy  above  proposed,  their  wish  to 
have  us  do  so  ;  but  st  the  price  at  which  the  paper 
has  been  put,  we  cannot  offer  to  agents  a  commission 
sufficient  to  induce  men  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
obtaining  subscribers.  If  the  paper  is  therefore  pub- 
lished at  the  price  it  has  been,  the  work  of  securing 
subscribers  must  be  done,  lo  the  extent  above  speci- 
fied, by  iu  friends  in  the  several  counties. 

In  some  parts  of  tho  State  the  paper  baa  been  de- 
layed, and  sometimes  lost,  by  the  irresponsible  and 
irregolar  transportation  by  Stage ;  but  with  the  two 
efficient  lines  of  Express,  running  through  the  State, 
that  difficulty  would  be  obviated,  so  that  in  future  the 
paper  would  be  received  without  failure,  and  in  due 
season.   Ws  must  here  watt  the  action  of  its  friends. 


From  the  Report  of  Bar.  James  Tufts,  Superintendent  of 
Windham  Connrj. 

Examination  of  Teachers, 
I  have  examined,  and  assisted  in  the  examination, 
ol  about  800  teachers  during  the  year.  Eight  candi- 
dates have  been  refused  certificates,  and  twelve  have 
received  ceitificates  marked  deficient  in  one  or  more 
branches.  Of  the  teachers  examined,  one-third  an- 
swered the  questions  promptly  and  accurately,  ehow- 
iug  a  good  degree  of  general  intelligence  and  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  ability  to  explain  and  illustrate  rules, 
ss  well  as  thst  promptness  and  tact,  so  necessary  to  s 
successful  teacher.  The  next  third,  or  second  class, 
bure  a  favorable  examination,  appearing  well  in  some 
branches,  hesitating  in  others,  exhibiting  less  prompt- 
ness, cultivation  of  mind,  and  general  intelligence, 
than  those  of  the  first  class,  though  not  very  deficient 
in  soy  of  the  common  branches.  In  the  next,  a  third 
class,  who  stood  lowest  in  the  examination,  and  yet 
obtained  certificates,  would  be  included  those  who 
were  unite  deficient  in  one  or  more  branches  ;  (their 
pertificates  being  marked  accordingly  ;)  old  teachers 
imperfectly  qualified ;  young  teachers,  naturally 
bright,  active  and  promising,  their  answers  not  being 
ready,  precis*,  aqd  fu||t  but  vague,  heaitatiug  and 
imperfect,  while  many  plain  questions  they  could  not 
answer  st  all.   Making  due  allowance  for  bashful- 


oeaa  and  timidity,  many  do  notevideotly  know  enough 
to  teach,  and  should  themselves  attend  rather  than 
tt^cA  school. 

The  teachers  appeared  best  in  Arithmetic  of  any 
bisncb,  and  I  have  observed  that  thia  braocb  is,  too, 
the  roost  thoroughly  taught,  both  in  our  Common 
Schools  and  Academies. 

Those  I  hsve  examined  have  appeared,  generally, 
more  deficient  iu  Geography  than  in  any  one  branch  ; 
deficient  not  only  in  answering  particular  questions, 
but  in  that  general  knowledge  and  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject which  are  essential,  to  the  successful  teacher; 
showing  evidently  thai  Geography  has  been  poorly 
taught  in  our  schools.  One  teacher,  who  had  taught 
several  schools,  said  the  Andes  Mountains  were  in 
Asia ;  another  could  not  tell  where  Rome  was,  or 
mention  a  single  river  in  Europe.  Several  could  not 
name  a  river  or  mountain  in  Asia.  One  old  teacher 
placed  Cincinnati  on  Lake  Erie  ;  another  bounded 
Ohio  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  east  by  New  York, 
and  sooth  by  Kentucky ;  snd  he  could  not  tell  how  it 
was  bounded  on  tho  west.  Not  one-third  of  the 
teachers  could  tell  sny  thing  about  our  latitude,  wheth- 
er ten  or  fifty  degrees  north. 

I  have  observed,  too,  that  Geography  is  very  poor- 
ly tsught  in  the  schools  I  hsve  visited .  The  teachers 
do  not  gel  up  any  interest  in  the  stuity,  asking  only 
book  questions  ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  they  do  not 
know  enough  to  ask  any  other.  I  ought  to  except 
from  these  remarks  many  $coool$  where  there  are 
Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  and  where  teachers  bare 
pupils  draw  maps  ou  the  black-board,  and  try  to  leach 
ss  they  should. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  our  former  County  Super- 
intendent, and  of  the  teacbets  in  our  Academies,  there 
has  been  a  Tory  great  improvement  in  the  appeal anoe 
of  the  teachers  in  orthography.  Of  the  list  of  twenty 
words,  one-fourth  did  not  misspell  over  one  or  two — 
many  none  at  all  ;  one- fourth  missed  perhaps  two  or 
three  ;  a  third  fourth,  four  or  five,  and  the  last  fourth 
from  five  to  eight.  Spelling,  too,  is  more  thoroughly 
taught  than  it  has  been  in  district  schools,  snd  we 
■ay  soon  hope  that  our  youth  will  learn  to  spell  be- 
far  e  ihey  leave  the  district  school. 

Great  improvement  has  been  manifest  in  the  read- 
ing of  those  examined,  as  the  Academies  have  given 
special  attention  to  this  branch.  Still,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  monotonous,  parrot-like  reading  in  our 
schools.  Teachers  allow  their  pupils  to  read  through 
the  book,  sod  do  not  drill  them  in  emphasis,  inflection 
and  tone,  making  them  read  the  same  sentence  over 
and  over,  till  it  can  be  read  properly. 

Most  of  the  teachers  have  some  alight  acquaintance 
with  history,  sod  it  is  to  be  legretted  that  thia  useful 
branch  of  study  is  so  little  sttended  to  to  oar  distiiet 
schools.  In  some  towns  not  a  single  scholar  studies 
history. 

Normal  School  in  Michigan.  The  State  of 
Michigan  has  appropriated  25  sections  of  salt  lsnds 
for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  Normal 
school,  to  be  located  at  Yyailanti.  These  lands,  the 
Detroit  Tribune  says,  are  very  valuable  and  will  read- 
ily command  a  market.  The  school  is  to  commence 
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about  the  firet  of  November  next.  Each  county  will 
1m  permitted  to  seed  every  year  three  time*  as  many 
i  aa  they 


Isaac  Taylor,  ooe  of  the  roost  remarkable  thinkers 
of  this  age,  has  indicated  the  beat  method  of  training 
the  "  cooceplive  faculty."  The  following  eatract 
from  hia  work  on  Home  Education  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  by  teachers  and  others  :— 

A  deacription  of  the  earth,  combining  many  topics, 
separately  treated  of  in  five  or  six  sciences — that  is 
to  say,  astronomy,  geology,  hydrography,  mineralo- 
gy, meteorology,  and  to  some  extent,  natural  histo- 
ry, affords  as  good  an  opportunity  as  we  can  any* 
where  find  for  calling  the  "coneeplive  faculty  "  into 
play,  and  for  enriching  it  whh  splendid  ideas.  What 
we  want,  in  the  training  of  ibis  faculty,  is,  to  accus- 
tom the  mind  to  stretch  out  from  the  boundary  of 
things  actually  seen,  and  to  give  it  a  sort  of  intelleo> 
tual  ubiquity,  by  the  vigorous  effort  which  realizes 
remote  scenes  as  analagous  to  surrounding  objects, 
and*  yet  as  unlike  tbem.  A  child  ia  to  be  tempted  on , 
until  be  breaks  over  his  horizon  ;  be  ia  to  be  exer- 
cised and  informed  until  he  can  wing  bis  way,  north 
ur  south,  east  or  west,  and  show  hia  teacher,  in  apt 
and  vivid  language,  that  hia  imagination  has  actually 
taken  the  leap,  aud  has  returned—from  the  lempest- 
iseked  Hebrides,  or  the  ice-bound  Northern  Ocean ; 
from  the  red  man'a  wilderness  of  the  Weat ;  from  the 
sleppes  of  Central  Asia ;  from  tbe  teeming  swatnps 
of  tho  Amazon  ;  from  the  sirocco  deserts  of  Africa  ; 
from  tbe  tufted  islets  of  tbe  Pscific ;  from  tbe  heav- 
ing fianka  of  jEtna;  from  tbe  marbled  shores  of 
Greece. 

By  taking  up  the  elements  of  natural  scenery,  as 
found  in  our  own  landscapes  and  climate,  by  the  co- 
pioue  uee  of  pictorial  illustrations,  by  well-selected 
passages  from  the  moat  lively  of  our  modern  travel- 
leie,  and,  as  lbs  master  method,  by  combining  tbe 
whole  in  a  vivid,  condensed,  and  even  florid  colloqui- 
al style— tbe  rice  voce  painting  that  embodies  tbe  en- 
lire  wealth  of  the  language,  as  to  iu  epithets;  by 
these  means  all  tbe  rich  aceoea.of  our  planet  may  be 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  so  may  become 
treasores  of  thought,  imparting  hereafter,  even  when 
least  apparebl,  a  copiousness,  and  a  breadth  and  va- 
liety  to  the  style  of  speaking  and  of  writing  on  what- 
ever  subject.  Need  we  compare  this  kind  of  enrich- 
ment of  the  conoeptive  faculty  with  the  hard -acquired 
ability  to  tell  yoo,  in  a  moment,  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  fifty  towns,  or  the  population — "  according 
to  the  fost  returns  and  the  beet  authorities,"  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe  ? 


New  Incemtivs  to  Study.  We  are  pleased  to 
learn  (says  the  N.  Y.  Express)  that  the  plan  first 
suggested  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Stuait,  of  aeleeting  from 
among  the  moat  studious  scholars  In  every  Ward  and 
Puplie  School  one  or  more  of  them  for  a  daguerreo- 
type, to  be  ultimately  engraved,  meets  with  very  gen- 
We  ltko  the  notion  very  much,  as 


it  will  prove  the  highest  possible  incentive  to  excel* 
leoce.  A  prominent  artist  has  arranged  to  take  the 
groupa  and  furnish  each  school  with  a  copy  free  of 
cost ;  thus  we  may  expect  immediate  action  in  the 
premises. 


The  Teacher. 

The  teacher  should  be  the  tut  book  of  the  entire 
school.  If  dependent  upon  books  lo  furnish  inform** 
tieo  to  bis  pupils,  there  will  be  but  little  advancement 
made.  Knowledge  should  drop  from  his  lips  "  like 
the  gentle  tain  from  heaven."  Impressed  upon  the 
susceptible  and  expanding  mind  by  the  living  voice, 
the  facts  and  principles  of  science  leave  their  iedelii- 
ble  traces  there,  and  new  ideas  and  new  thoughts  are 
generated,  which  wake  np  otheia,  conducting,  there* 
by,  the  inquiring  pupil  rapidly  onward  in  bis  impor- 
tant putauit. 

To  this  end,  mind  must  be  thoroughly  disciplined 
and  thoroughly  trained.  The  Teacher  must  accustom 
himself  lo  think  deeply  and  variously,  to  read  judi- 
ciously and  analytically,  and  lo  observe  closely  and 
patiently.  No  hour  should  go  by  without  its  appro- 
priate contribution  to  tho  stock  of  mental  acquisitions ; 
and  all  his  knowledge  should  bend  lo  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  important  and  honorable  work.  Feeble 
mental  capacity  will  make  every  motion  weak.  The 
want  of  mental  discipline  will  keep  his  mind  in  per- 
petual confusion.  Dark  nets  it  the  child  of  Chaos — no 
light  dawns  upon  the  mental  vision  of  the  popile  of 
iTe 


"  The  German  and  French  have  a  beautiful  phrase, 
which  would  enrich  any  language  that  should  adopt 
it.   Tbcy  aay,  •  lb  em*/  /'  or,  *  /•  orient  ono't  mif.' 

"  When  a  traveler  arrives  st  s  strange  city,  or  is 
oveitaken  by  night,  or  by  a  storm,  he  lakes  out  his 
compass  and  learns  which  way  is  the  East,  or  Orient. 
Forthwith  all  the  cardinal  points,— east,  west,  north, 
south,— lake  their  true  places  in  his  mind,  and  he  ia 
in  ne  danger  of  seeking  for  tbe  sunset  or  the  pole-star 

IH  l no  wruiijf  <| italic i  *Jl  mo  iiTJavvuB  jicvncfiia  /rrFTiw 
ttJf. 

"  Yoong  man  !  open  your  heart  before  me  for  one 
moment,  and  let  me  write  upon  h  these  parting  words. 
The  gracious  God  has  just  called  you  into  being  :  and, 
during  the  few  davs  you  have  lived,  the  greatest  les- 
son you  have  learned  is,  (bat  yon  shall  never  die.  All 
around  your  body  tbe  earth  Hea  a  pen  and  free,  anal 
you  can  go  where  yoo  will.  All  around  yonr  spirit, 
tbe  universe  lies  opensnd  free,  and  you  can  go  where 
you  will.  Orient  yourself  f  Omkst  Yocaafcxr  !•*— 
Hon.  H. 


Compound  iMTaaxeT.  Tbe  following  simple  rule 
will  show  the  number  of  yean  in  which  a  single 
sum  will  become  double  in  amount,  by  ike  accumula- 
tion of  compound  interest,  for  all  rates  of  interest  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent.  Divide  70  by  tbe  rate  of  in- 
terest per  emit.,  and  tbe  quotient  ie  the  number  of 
years  required.  Thus  TO,  divided  by  10,  will  give  7 
yesrs ;  by  5,  14  year*  ;  by  4,  nearly  1ft  year* ;  by  ft, 
nearly  94  years  ;  by  8,  35 
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JftCOtot'f  Maxims  for  Pupil*. 

1 .  Resolve  to  learn  something  without  assistance. 

9.  Yon  may  begin  with  what  you  please,  and  with 
any  part  of  the  a  abject  which  you  prefer.  Nothing 
is  easy,  nothing  is  difficult.  All  is  difficult  to  the 
will— all  is  easy  to  the  intelligence. 

3.  Btlieve  that  you  ran  learn  what  you  resolve  to 
learn.  The  first  artists  and  learned  men  had  no  teach- 
es* ;  and  many  since  have  attained  the  highest  emi- 
nence without  aid.  What  man  has  done,  man  may 
do.    AH  that  is  necessary  is  attention  and  resolution. 

4.  T*  emancipate  yourself,  the  thing  learned  is  not 
important.    The  manner  of  learning  is  essential. 

5.  Rivet  your  attention  upon  what  you  arc  to  learn. 

6.  Learn  it  thoroughly,  so  that  every  part  of  it 
nay  be  present  to  the  mind  ;  so  that  yea  amy  recall 
it  without  hesitation  ;  that  yon  may  refer  M  it  with 
absolute  certainty. 

7.  RbtKr  all  that  too  ma  an  to  this.  Com- 


8.  Be  not  discouraged  if  you  do  not  understand  at 
first.  Review  and  repeat  again  and  again  what  you 
learn,  and  you  will  gradually  understand  more  and 
more.  # 

it.  Do  not  despise  this  as  mechanical  knowledge. 
The  greatest  philosopher  first  learns  a  subject  or 
manically,  examines  all  its  parta,  and 
to  reason  a  boat  it.  To  reason  earlier, 
is  to  reason  prematurely,  and  to  this  are  due  many  of 
>be  received  error*.  The  aobjeot  is  decided  open  b*» 
lore  it  is  thoroughly  learned.  81 
he  made  his  great  discoveries  merely  by 


10.  To  learn  by  heart  is  nothing.    It  a 
knowledge^mere  mental  perception.  We 
etfjip  perceiving,  unless  we  shut  oar  eyes.   To  use 
this  knowledge  is  intelligence. 

part*. 

19.  Examine  it  on  all  aides  and  in  all  relations. — 
When  you  have  thoroughly  learned  the  whole,  exam- 
iM  the  parts.  Anelyxe  forme,  and  sound*,  and  ideas 
— everything  which  belongs  lo  it,  and  classify  them. 
.  13.  In  music  and  oral  language,  employ  your  mas- 
ter as  you  do  your  musical  instrument— as  the  ma- 
chine— the  book  from  which  you  are  to  learn  what 
can  not  bo  written.  Imitate  him  precisely.  Observe 
and  compare  bis  notes  with  yours,  correct  where  you 

dsy,  until  you  can  perceive  no  error. 

14,  In  design  or  desoriptioo,  observe  the  same  ob- 
ject. Describe  or  draw  it.  Review  what  you  have 
done.  Observe  the  defects.  Correct,  observe ,  and 
describe,  or  draw  again  till  you  can  satisfy  yourself. 

■*  15.  In  learning  a  language,  observe  in  the  same 
way  the  words  and  expression s^iaed  by  the  best  wri- 
in  that  language.  When  you  have  the  same 
aa  to  express,  employ  the  same  words  in  the  samo 
form  and  in  the  same  order,  and  yoa  cannot  but  write 
correctly.  There  in  no  other  rule  fur  correctness  in 
language  but  those  derived  from  its  writers  and  speak- 
ers, and  if  you  read  good  writers,  yon  will  imitate 
and  praetiue  on  these  rules. 


16.  Compare  the  writer  with  himself.  Observe 
how  he  employe  new  words,  or  how  he  varie*  the) 
form  and  order  of  words,  according  to  the  sense. — 
Draw  out  from  them  a  scheme  of  forms,  or  a  set  of 
rules.  If  you  prefer  it,  begin  with  the  grammar ;  but 
make  yourself  master  of  the  principle*,  and  especial- 
ly verify  them  all  by  comparing  them  with  an  an* 
thor. 

17.  In  studying  any  author,  learn  first  what  he 
says  on  the  subject  perfectly .  Reflect  on  it.  Com- 
pare one  pan  with  another.  Examine  lor  yourself. 
Write  his  views  and  your  own  reflections.  Verify 
them  by  comparing  and  re-examining.  Thus  yoo 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  with 
the  art  of  writing  snd  reasoning. 


1.  Your  first  and  great  duty  is,  to  keep  your  pupil 
constantly  employed  about  some  useful  subject.  Nev- 
er naffer  bkn  to  waste  or  slumber  away  bis  tisae. 

S.  Present  objects,  snd  sentiments,  and  facts,  for 
his  consideration,  now  in  one  position,  now  in  an- 
other. Oblige  him  to  observe  them  en  all  sides. 
Ask  htm  if  he  has  seen  all,  and  leave  him  to  discover. 

3.  Oblige  him  to  reflect  on  every  thing  that  he  sees, 
by  requiring  him  to  write  or  express  his  thoughts 
upon  it. 

4.  Call  upon  him  to  verify  his  opinions  snd  expres- 
sions, lo  justify  aH  that  he  doea,  by  referring  to  rea- 
son or  authority. 

5.  Never  expect  that  be  will  perceive  or  toy  every 
thing  relating  to  a  subject.  You  cannot.  Do  not 
anticipate  that  be  will  understand  every  thing.  JVV 
man  does.  Be  .aliened  if  he  is  sensible  of  bis  igno- 
ranee,  if  he  is  learning  something.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day. 

6.  Do  not  therefore  attempt  to  force  matters  by 
your  own  explanations.  Ho  does  not  need  them. 
They  will  debase  him  by  making  him  think  himself 
dependent  for  his  idee*  on  the  intellect  of  others. 
They  will  make  him  a  sluggard.  Leave  him  to  lean 
alone,  and  he  will  find  them  himself  in  doe  season. 

7.  Do  nut  correct  hi*  mistakes.    Oblige  him  te 
search  for  them.   Give  him  lime  and 
himself.  Do  not  make  him  a  machine,  to  be  i 
by  your  impulse. 

8.  Enconrage  him  to  effort,  by  approbation  of  hi* 
buctoss.  Stimulste  him,  by  showing  hhn  thai  ho  ia 
yet  imperfect.  Subdue  his  vanity,  by  convincing 
him  that  every  one  can  do  the 
effort. 

9.  In  short,  aet  upon  the  principle  that 
te/hgence  is  a  unit — that  the  difference  of  men  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  attention  and  will,  and  in  Che 
degree  of  knowledge — and  you  will  find  reason  lo  be- 
lieve it  tree.  Teach  your  pupils  to  believe  that  they 
are  able,  and  yoa  will  And  them  aide.  Coittvata  thai 
spirit  of  resolution — the  forco  of  will— and  you  will 

explanation. 

10.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  indueing  them  to 
their  powers,  and  to  be  conscious  of  their  inde- 
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pen  dunce  of  others  for  knowledge  ;  they  are  emanci- 
pated. Tboo  you  may  aid  them  occasionally  by  your 
experience  and  knowledge  with  safety  end  usefulness. 


The  Choice  of  Books. 

In  selecting  books  we  may  be  sided  roach  by  those 
who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves.  But  sfter 
all,  it  is  best  to  be  determined  in  this  particular  a 
good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books  for 
men  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recoma end, 
bat  oftener  those  which  meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the 
natural  thirst  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  awaken  an 
interest  and  wet  thought.  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  ohserre,  not  only  in  regard  to  books,  but  in  other 
respects,  that  self  culture  must  vary  with  the  individ- 
ual.  All  means  do  not  equally  suit  us  all.  A  man 
most  unfold  himself  freely,  and  should  respect  the 
peculiar  gifts  or  biases  by  which  nature  has  distin- 
guished him  from  others.  6elf-cultore  does  not  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  ot  individuality.  It  does  not  reg- 
eJerly  apply  an  established  machinery  for  the  sake  of 
torturing  every  man  into  one  rigid  shape,  called  per- 
fection. 

■  As  the  human  countenance,  with  the  same  features 
ie>ua  all,  is  diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human 
son!,  with  the  same  grand  powers  and  laws,  expands 
into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  would  be  woful- 
tf  Minted  by  mode*  of  eultore  requiting  all  men  to 
learn  the  same  lesson,  or  to  bend  to  the  same  rules. 
1  know  how  bard  it  is  to  some  men,  especially  to 
those  who  spend  much  time  in  manual  labor,  to  fix 
attention  on  books.  Let  them  strive  to  oveicomo  the 
difficulty,  by  choosing  subjects  ot-deep  interest,  or  by 
leading  to  company  with  those  whom  they  love.— 
Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are 
choering  or  soothing  oompauiona  in  aoliiede,  tilnesi, 
or  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would  sot 
compensate  fur  the  good  they  imparl.  Let  every 
man,  if  possible,  gather  so  mo  good  books  under  his 
roof  and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  faintly  to  some 
social  library.  Almost  amy  luxury  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  this. 


hut  a  small  potrioa.  of  the  anxiety  their  parents  feel 
on  their  account,  they  would  pay  far  greater  leepect 
to  the  paternal  wishes.  A  good  child,  and  one  in 
whom  confidence  can  be  placed,  ia  the  one  who  does 
not  allow  himself  to  disobey  his  parents,  nor  do  any- 
thing when  bis  parents  are  absent,  that  he  has  reason 
tn  believe  they  would  disapprove,  wen  ibey  present. 
The  good  ad  viae  of  parents  ia  often  so  engraven  oo 
the  heart  of  the  child,  that  after -years  of  toil  and  care 
do  not  efface  it ;  and  ia  the  hour  of  temptation  the 
thought  of  a  parent  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
child,  though  the  parent  may  be  sleeping  in  the 
grave,  and  the  ocean  may  roll  between  that  sacred 
spot  and  the  tempted  child.  A  small  token  of  pater- 
nal affection,  borne  about  the  person,  especially  a  pa- 
rent's likeness,  wuuld  frequently  prove  a  talisman 
for  good.  A  Polish  prince  waa  accustomed  to  oarry 
the  picture  ol.  his  father  alwjy*  in  bis  bowe*,  and  on 


any  particular  occasion  he  would  look  upon  it  and 
say,  "  Let  me  do  nothing  unbecoming  so  excellent  a 
father."  Such  respect  for  a  father  or  mother,  is  ono 
of  the  best  trails  in  the  character  of  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter. "Honor  thy  lather  and  thy  mother,  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise,"  says  the  sacred  Book,  and  happy  is  the 
child  who  acts  accordingly. 


On  Recreationo.  Never  let  your  amusements 
interfere  with  your  duties.  Lose  not  the  eatly  psrt 
of  the  day  in  recreation:  "  Pastime,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  Is  poison  in  the  morning." 

Large  assemblies,  where  all  aorta  of  persons  con- 
gregate for  amusement,  are  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
difficult  to  come  out  pure  from  the  midst  of  contagion, 
and  no  one  can  participate  in  improper  and  vulgar 
emusemeuts  without  suffering  from  the  evils  they 
spread  around  them. 

Any  amnsement  which  Undo  to  stimulate  the  pas- 
sions, to  excite  impure  emotions,  or  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  may  without  hesitation  be  deemed  sinful. 
Theatrical  entertainments,  though  frequently  defend- 
ed as  of  a  harmleas  and  even  moral  nature,  certainly 
come  under  this  denomination.  They  personate  the 
worst  characters  in  vivid  colors,  give  utterance  to 
profane  and  immoral  sen li menu,  and  an  resorted  to 
by  the  most  vicious  characters, — thus  they  offer  the 
contamination  of  corrupt  associations,  and  are  pro- 
longed to  late  hours,  which  are  additional  sources  of 
danger.  Public  revels,  balls,  horse  races,  cock-fight- 
ing, prize-fighiing,  betting,  and  gambling,  are  so  gen- 
erally accounted  immoral  that  they  need  only  to  bo 
mentioned  lo  be  condemned. 

Avoid,  in  shott,  every  diversion  attended  with  cre- 
elty,  immorality,  and  impiety,  which  givea  pain  to 
any  fellow- creature,  which  pollutes  the  miad,  or  ren- 
ders it  indisposed  to  devotion. 

A  passion  fur  amusement  wastes  tune,  enfeebles 
the  body,  dissipates  the  mind,  destroys  usefulness, 
snd  leads  to  great  expense.  "  He  that  loveth  plesn- 
ure,"  ssys  Solomon,  "shall  be  a  poor  man." 

Exercise,  books,  the  beauties  of  nature,  intercourse 
with  children,  and  conversation  with  suitable  com- 
panions, furnish  agreeable  and  sufficient  relaxation 
for  properly  regulated  minds. 

-  m 

; 

Leisure  Hours.  It  was  a  beautiful  observation  of 
the  late  William  Haxlit,  that  "  there  ia  room  enough 
in  human  life, to  crowd  almost  every  art  and  sienee  in 
it.  If  we  pass  *  no  day  with  out  a  line  ' — visit  no 
plane  without  the  company  of  a  hook— we  may  with 
ease  fill  libraries  or  empty  tbera  of  theii  contents.— 
The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do  ;.lhe  more  busy 
wean,  the  mora  leieure  we  have." 


Amount  or  Convaaaa-xion  Calculate*.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gaejeit  ol  Boston,  reckons  thst  every  indi- 
vidual averages  three  boon'  conversation  daily,  el 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  words  a  minute,  or  twenty 
pages  of  an  octavo  volume  in  an  hour.  At  this  rate 
we  talk  a  volume  of  four  hundred  octavo  pages  in  a 
week,  and  oflf-tvo  volumes  in  s  ye*s>. 
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Curiosities  of  Stutgard. 

The  following  interesting  account  or  some  of  the 
cariosities  to  be  found  io  Stutgard,  is  given  by  i  Ger- 
man piper  of  Pittsburgh  :— • 

"  The  royal  palace  of  Staigard  abounds  in  euriosi- 
tiesand  magnificent  works  or  art  ol  the  most  eccen- 
tric kind.  In  one  of  the  sleeping  apartments  is  a 
necessatre,  or  toilet  boa,  worth  at  least  5000  guilders, 
or  19.600  francs,  and  a  bed  which  was  made  for  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  which  cost  40,000  francs.  When 
you  cross  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  saloons,  a  white 
•  panicl  springs  barking  to  the  door,  being  moved  by 
clock-work  sod  a  spring.  Another  clock  represents 
a  female  figure,  made  of  porcelain,  the  full  sin  of 
life,  sod  in  national  color.  The  month  of  the  figure 
is  open,  displaying  19  front  teeth,  all  numbered  from 
1  to  19.  In  the  morning,  at  0  o'clock,  those  teeth 
have  disappeared,  and  the  month  fa  toothless.  At  7 
o'clock,  the  lady  lakes  a  tooth  from  the  box  on  her 
right,  and  places  it  in  her  month ;  at  8  she  adds 
another,  and  so  on  til!  6  in  the  evening,  when  all  19 
ere  in.  At  7  o'eleck  she  takes  away  one,  and  thus 
on  until  6  o'clock  io  the  morning,  when  the  jaws  are 
once  more  toothless. 

The  dock  is  wound  np  once  in  six  days.  A  ba- 
rometer is  so  arranged  that  when  it  portends  rain,  a 
little  man  runs  oat  of  the  house  with  an  open  um- 
brella in  his  hand,  and  when  it  is  about  to  snow,  he 
comes  out  with  a  cloak  on,  and  an  approaching  thnn. 
der-stotra  the  little  men  announces  by  coming  forth 
with  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand.  These  indications 
take  place  twelve  hours  in  advance  of  the  impending 
change.  There  is  also  a  clock  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
.representing  a  Utile  man  taking  s  pinch  of  snuff  eve- 
ry hour,  and  sneezes  a  number  of  times  correspond- 
ing with  the  hour.  In  the  library  there  is  a  copy  of 
Buftun's  Natural  History,  in  94  volumes  folio,  which 
is  printed  on  pnie  white  satin,  while  the  illustrations 
are  ombroideied  on  it  in  floss  silk.  There  is  a  saloon 
fit  the  piece,  50  feet  long,  and  25  feel  broad,  tho  floor 
of  which  is  covered  with  one  mirror,  so  thick  and 
solid  that  one  csn  dance  on  it.  This  mirror  was  a 
present  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  his  sister, 
tho  late  queen,  and  cost  two  millions  of  stiver  rou- 
bles." 


Education  or  thb  Hand.  In  type-founding, 
when  the  melted  metal  has  been  poured  into  the 
moulds,  the  workman  by  a  peculiar  torn  of  hts  band 
or  rather  jerk,  causes  the  metal  to  be  shaken  into  all 
the  minute  interstices  of  the  mould. 

Tho  heeJs  of  certain  kinds  of  pins  are  formed  by  a 
coil  ot  two  of  fine  wire  placed  at  one  end.  This  is 
out  off  from  a  long  coil  fixed  in  a  lathe  ;  the  work- 
man cuts  off  one  or  two  turns  of  the  coil,  guided  en- 
tirely by  his  eyo,  and  such  is  tho  manual  dexterity 
duplayod  i«  tho  operation,  that  a  workman  will  cot 
off  30,000  or  30,000  hesds  without  making  s  single 
mistake  as  to  the  number  of  tarns  in  each.  An  ex* 
port  workman  can  fasten  on  from  10,000  to  15,000 
•f  these  heads  in  a  day. 

Tho  reader  will  frequently  have  soon  the  papers  in 
which  pins  am  stuck  for  tbe  convenience  of  sale, 


children  can  paper  from  30  to  40,000  in  a  day,  al- 
though each  pin  involves  a  separate  and  distinct  op- 
eration. 

In  stamping  the  grooves  in  the  heads  of  needles, 
the  operative  can  finish  8000  needles  in  an  hour,  al- 
though he  has  to  adjust  each  separate  wire  st  every 
blow.  In  punching  the  eye  holes  of  needles  by  hand, 
children,  who  arc  the  operators,  acquire  such  dexter- 
ity, as  io  be  able  to  punch  one  human  hair  and  thread 
in  with  another,  for  ihe  amusement  of  visitors ! 

In  finally  "  papering"  needles  for  sale,  the  females 
employed  can  count  and  paper  3,000  in  so  hour. 

"  Until  children  have  completed  their  fifth  year,  no 
painful  task  should  be  imposed  and  no  violent  exer- 
tions required  from  tho  mind  or  body,  lost  health 
might  bo  injured  and  growth  obstructed.  All  that 
utility  demands  is  to  keep  the  faculties  awake,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  contracting  babiis  of  sloth  ; 
which  will  be  best  effected  by  such  plays  and  sports 
as  are  neither  illiberal,  oor  fatiguing,  nor  sedentary. 
Before  the  eighth  year  the  school  for  children  ought 
to  be  the  father's  boose ;  but  during  tbis  period  they 
most  bo  strictly  guarded  against  tho  infectious  com- 
munication of  servants,  do  illiberal  gesture  is  to 
presented  to  their  sight,  no  illiberal  image  is  to  be 
suggested  to  their  fancy.  Lewd  and  indecency  of 
language  ought  Io  be  reprobated  io  every  well  regu- 
lated city  ;  without  shame,  there  is  an  easy  transition 
to  the  practising  of  filthy  actions  without  diagusl."— 
Arulollc't  Politic*,  Book  5.  , 


The  man  who  lies  under  no  external  obligation, 
(none  that  is  apparOntand  palpable.)  to  occupy  him- 
self to  one  way  or  another,  will  become  a  prey  to  ma- 
ny demands  for  small  services,  attentions,  sod  civili- 
ties, such  ss  will  neither  exercise  his  faculties,  add  io 
hie  knowledge,  nor  leave  him  to  his  thoughts.  Tho 
prosecution  of  s  oootemplstive  life  is  not  an  answer 
to  any  of  these  demands,  for  though  the  man  who  ts 
in  the  pursuit  of  sn  sctive  calling,  is  not  expected  to 
give  up  his  guineas  for  the  eakeof  affording  some  tri- 
fling gratification  to  some  friend,  or  aeqotintance,  or 
stranger,  yet  the  man  who  has  renounced  the  activo 
calling  sod  the  guineas,  in  order  that  he  may  possess 
his  sou)  io  pesce,  is  constantly  expected  to  give  up 
his  meditations,  and  no  one  counts  it  for  n  sacrifice. 
Meditation,  it  is  thought,  can  always  bo  done  some 
other dsy.  A  man  without  something  indispensable 
to  do,  will  find  h»  life  to  be  involved  in  some  of  tho 
difficulties  by  which  a  women's  life  is  often  beset, 
one  of  which  difficulties  is  the  wsnt  of  s  clsim  para- 
mount upon  her  time.  And  these  difficulties  will  not 
be  tho  leas,  if  tho  poet  hsve.  aa  he  ought  to  have, 
something  of  the  woman  in  his  nature — as  lie  ought 
to  have,  1  aver,  because  the  poet  should  be  An?  tt  h*c 
homo—  the  representative  of  human  nature  at  large, 
and  not  of  one  aex  only.  With  the  difficulties  of  n 
woman's  life,  tbe  poet  will  not  find  that  any  of  its 
corresponding  facilities  accrue  ;  he  will  find  da  hue  to 
be  made  upon  him  aa  opon  a  man,  and  no  indemnitiea 
granted  to  him  as  a  poet.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  bus- 
tling crowds  of  this  present  world,  a  meditstive  man 
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finds  himself,  however  passively  disposed,  io  a  posi- 
tion of  oppugnancy  to  thoao  around  aim,  and  must 
straggle  to  order  to  stand  still.— Henry  Taylor's 
Notes  from  life. 


What  constitutes  a  man  ? 
Not  impious  title*  doe  to  God  alone  ; 
Not  Fame  extended  wide 
Beyond  Life's  puny  span  ; 

Not  the  Tain  things 
Of  stera  imperious  power, 
The  baubles  of  an  hour, 
The  gew-gaw  trappings  of  vain  Folly's  throne, 
To  puff  a  worm  with  pride, 

Amid  the  ermined  dignity, 

And  marshall'd  pageantry, 
And  pale,  cold  hearted  poop  of  tyrant  Kings  ; 
Not  bloody  trophies  of  the  battle-field, 

Waving  o'er  knightly  stall ; 
Or  biaaooed  charger  of  the  antique  shield, 

Huog  io  ancestral  hall ; 
Not  wealth,  nor  high  estate, 
Nor  yet  possessions  great ; 

Not  stern  Philosophy. 
By  crucibles  of  dark  and  wlaard  mystery, 

Rousing  the  mind 

To  strike  it  blind  ;  . 
Nor  the  prufoundest  knowledge 
Of  cloister,  school,  and  college, 
Burning  with  light  beyond  the  kea  of  time 

In  majesty  sublime ; 
These  do  not  make  the  .Vim. 

No  !  Man  is  made  from  mind,  as  well  as  earth, 
By  unassuming  worth  ; 

Not  fluffed  op  by  the  idea), 

But  built  up  by  the  real ; 
The  noble  architecture  of  Humanity, 

In  its  diviner  masonry  ; 
Where  sound  and  ripe  w hole-hearted ness, 
And  clear  acd  bold  straightforwardness, 

Have  their  high  birth. 
Squared,  plumbed  and  measured  by  eld  Hon  t  sly, 

Integrity  his  base  ; 
His  strong  foundation  Faith  and  Truth  and  Lot*. 
The  Temple  of  Msn's  Majesty, 
O'ershadowod  by  the  poracletal  dove, 

Becomes  at  last  the  shrine  of  the  Most  Hish, 
Who  talketh  with  his  spirit  face  to  face, 
In  words  that  shall  not  die  ; 
And  breathing  in  hie  nostrils  breath  of  life, 
He  then  becomes  a  living  seal, 
With  Virtue  tlptt, 
Philanthropy  and  boundless  Charity. 
He  lives  heroic  io  bis  active  deeds, 

Works  the  achievements  of  tree  heraldry ; 
From  the  sad  eye  that  weeps,  aod  the  lorn  heart  that 
bteeda. 

.  A  vital  centre  to  a  wondrooe  whole ; 
A  life-poise  beatiog  in  deep  aympathy 
With  the  Eternal  place, 


And  iho  loci  human  race. 
This  constitutes  a  Man.' 
And  such  a  man  was  He. 


Em  plot  tod  a  Prn.  This  council,  though  less  fre- 
quently given  than  others,  k>  nevertheless  far  from 
being  superftuoos.  There  is  s  marvellous  power  in 
writing  down  what  we  know.  It  fixes  the  thoughts  ; 
reveals  our  ignorance  ;  methodises  our  knowledge; 
aids  our  memory  ;  and  insures  command  of  language. 
"  Men  acquire  more  knowledge,"  says  Bishop  Jewell, 
"  by  a  frequent  exercising  of  their  pens,  than  by  the 
reading  of  many  books.1* 

Litcrart  Fund  in  New  York.  The  Regents  of 
the  University  of  New  York  have  just  distributed 
among  about  twenty  academies  in  that  Slate,  the  sum 
of  8,385  dollars,  from  the  revenue  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  for  the  purchase  nf  books  and  apparatus — an 
equal  amount  having  been  raised  by  the  academies 
themselves,  from  sources  independent  of  their  corpo- 
rate funds,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Regents  bare 
also  distributed  the  sum  of  40,000  dollsrs  among 
about  200  academies,  being  their  several  portions  of 
the  income  of  their  Literary  Fund  for  the  year  past. 

Gold.  A  correspondent  of  lbs  London  Times 
says,  •*  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  gold  currency  in  the  world,  takiog  it  at 
its  usual  estimate  of  .£150,000,000  sterling,  would 
only  weigh  1190  tons,  snd  that  in  bulk,  a  room  80 
feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  would  hold 
it  all." 

Value  the  smallest  Fragments  op  Knowledge. 
Io  manufactories  of  gold,  I  have  observed  that  they 
savo  the  very  sweepings  of  the  floors,  and  put  net- 
work at  the  windows  ;  the  little  morsels  and  fine 
dust  of  the  precious  metals,  thus  saved  io  this  oily, 
amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  year. 

A  mao  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  that  he 
has  been  in  the  wrong  :  which  is  but  saying,  in  ether 
words,  thai  he  is  wiser  to  day  then  be  was  yesterday: 
— Pope. 

A  wag  bas  trethfally  said,  that  if  some  men  could 
come  oat  of  their  graves  and  read  the  inset  iption  on 
their  tomb-stones,  they  would  think  that  they  had  got 
into  the  wrong  grave. 

A  Ay  may  eting  s  noble  horse,  and  make  it  wince, 
but  is  bat  an  insect,  and  the  other  ia  a  horse  still. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  is  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature, requiring  physicians  to  write  their  prescrip- 
tions in  English  instead  of  Latin. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  heat  produced  by  respira- 
tion in  18  boors,  in  the  longs  of  s  healthy  person,  in 
aaeh  se  would  melt  about  100  pounds  of  ice. 

In  Belgium,  every  aero  of  ground  supports  throe 
persons.  At  this  rate  the  population  of  the  United 
States  would  he  no  less  than  7,600,00ft, OOu  saala. 

Never  take  a  paper  more  then  ton  years  without 
paying  the  printer,  or  at  least  aendiug  him  a  look  of 
yoor  hair  to  let  him  know  that  yon  am  about. 
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Monotony  is  a  cboke  damp  to  anything  ibst  can  be 
called  good  reading,  li  would  be  something  like  a 
faint  illustration  of  its  baneful  influence,  were  seme 
stupid  bungler  to  take  a  one  stringed  riddle,  and  with- 
out varying  the  tone  in  the  least,  keep  op  a  continu- 
ous scrape — at  tho  same  ttiue  calling  out  the  words 
of  *«  Sweet  Home,"  or  "  When  I  am  Gone,"  er 
"  Hail  Columbia,"  or  any  other  piece  of  delicate  end 
various  sentiment.  Every  man  perceives  how  utterly 
incongruous  snd  absurd  it  would  be,  fur  some  zealous 
singer  of  nasal  strength,  with  a  voice  as  sharp  as  that 
of  a  cracked  Ante,  and  uniform  as  the  ocean's  level, 
to  assist  in  singing  "Old  Hundred,"  or  "  Hamburg," 
,or  "A  Life  oo  the  Ocean's  Wave"  ;  and  yet  how 
many  thousaod  of  performances  as  incongruous  and 
ridiculous,  are  taking  place  at  this  moment,  among 
the  readers  in  the  schools  of  our  land.  Amid  the 
thousand  and  one  emotions  and  feelings  of  bate,  sur- 
prise, j«y,  sorrow,  terror,  love,  reverence,  pride, 
scorn,  despair,  agony,  remorse,  etc.,  which  spring 
nstive  from  the  soul,  there  is  not  a  single  one  which 
does  not  find  a  peculiar  and  intended  channel  of  ex* 
pression  in  the  human  voice.  To  express  these  prep* 
erly,  the  voice  is  susceptible  of  a  thousand  variations, 
and  to  acquire  the  power  of  making  these  variations 
at  will,  ought  to  be  one  object  in  teaching  lo  read. 
We  have  always  had  pupils  who  seemed  unable,  at 
pleasure,  to  make  the  most  elementary  changes  in  in* 
flection.  We  have  partially  succeeded  in  remedying 
this  defect  by  assigning  to  the  class  columns  of  words 
in  the  speller ;  and,  in  succession,  requiring  one  pu- 
pil to  pronounce  a  word  with  the  iutense  rising  slide, 
and  the  next  with  the  intense  falling  slide.  The  ex- 
ercise may  be  varied  by  giving  to  tbe  different  sylla- 
bles of  long  words  the  two  slides  in  alternation.  It 
has  been  found  a  valuable  preliminary  exercise  to 
reading,  to  reqnire  the  pupils  10  alternate  the  two 
slides,  in  pronouncing  the  successive  words  of  the 
to  be  rend 


:\  man 


Adver 

to  take  care  of  a  pair  of  horses 
trxous  habits." 

Caption  to  a  Poem.  "  The  following  lines  were 
written  by  one,  who,  for  more  than  ten  years  waa 

confined  in  the  Penitentiary  /er  am  own  diversion:1 

Report  op  a  School  Committee.  "  The  commit- 
tee would  further  suggest  some  change  in  tbe  internal 
arrangement  of  the  building,  as  a  large  number  of  seats 
have  long  been  occupied  by  the  scholars  that  have  no 
bach.'* 


The  faster  you  read  the  following  the 
merit  yon  will  have:— 

"  I  saw  five  brave  maids,  sitting  on  five  broad  beds, 
braiding  broad  braids.    I  said  to  those  five  brave 
maids,  sitting  on  five  broad  beds,  brai 
"braids — BraiJ  broad  braids  brave  maids." 


The  salve  of  diamonds  is  measured  by  the  carat  of 
four  grains,  thesiogle  caiai  being  worth  §40,  two 
carats  $80,  three  $  1G0,  and  soon.  A 
one  hundred  carats  is  worth  $400,000. 


The  Algebraic  Paradox         '  \ 

Messrs.  Editors  : — While  examiniug  the  "  Alge- 
braic Paradox"  in  No.  1 1,  it  occurred  to  me  that  bv  a 
process  analagocs  to  the  one  err  ployed  in  that,  the 
equation  1=3  might  be  deduced  ;  and  consequently, 
that  a  rule  might  be  given  for.  deducing  equation*  in 
which  one  would  be  equal  lo  any  given  number. 

Let  o=x.  Squaring  both  members,  we  have 
e*=r'.  Then  multiplying  both  members  by  t,  it 
reads  a*x=x*.  Adding  — a*  lo  each  member, We  have 
«** — «'=*•— «».  Resolving  into  factors  a*  (*— «) 
z=.(x—a)  x*+a*+4*.  ->i»iding  tbe  eqaation  by 
(« — a)  we  have  eas=*a-{-aur-}--«*.  Bat  and 
x=a,  therefore  a-=a--4-el-f-s-,  or  e*-=3a*  and 
From  this  we  derive  the  following  general 


Make  one  of  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  the 
Iff  I,  and  one  of  the  final  the  right  member  of  the  first 
equation.  Involve  both  members  to  a  power  whose 
exponent  is  one  less  than  the  number  to  which  one  is 
required  to  be  equal.  Multiply  both  members  of  the 
second  equation  by  the  light  member  of  tbe  firat,  and 
Bubairact,  from  both  sides,  the  left  member  of  the 
first  equation,  raised  to  a  power  whose  exponent  is 
equal  lo  the  "  ghren  number."  Resolve  both  mem- 
bers into  factors,  haviug  a  binomial  factor  the  same  in 
both.  Divide  both  members  by  the  binomial  factor, 
and  wherever  the  right  member  ef  tbe  first  or  second 
equations  is  found  ie  this  equation,  substitute  for  it 
the  left  member,  uniting  and  reducing  one"  will  be 
fonnd  equal  the  "  given  number."  J.  U. 

1850. 


Derby ^March  19,  It 


Four  men  A.  B.  C.  and  D.»  hsve  different  sunis  of 
money.  A.  says  lo  tbe  others  give  me  4  of  yours 
and  I  shall  have  $  SO.  B.  says  to  the  ethers  give  me 
i  of  yours  and  I  shall  have  $  20.  C.  says  to  the 
others  give  me  4  of  yours  and  1  shall  have  $20.  D. 
says  to  the  others  give  me  £  of  yoors  and  1  shall  have 
$20.    How  much  has  each?  J.  G. 

Derby,  March  18. 


Wu-MivoTON,  Mareh  10,  1850. 
Messrs.  Editors  :— In  the  solution  of  the  propo- 
sition which  1  sent  you — which  was  given  in  your 
last  number  by  your  correspondent  "  8.  K.,"  you  in- 
quire is  it  right  1  1  should  any  it  te  not.  The  prop- 
osition states  that  A.,  receives  76  cents  a  rod  for  what 
he  bnilds,  and  B.  $  1*5  for  what  he  builds.  In  the 
solution  given  by  "  S.  K."  A.  has  75 cents  for  s  part 
of  what  he  baildn,  and  $1,95  for  the  other  fort, 
which  is  not  right.  There  has  been  some  talk  wheth- 
er the  proposition  was  a  onrrect  one— whether  two 
men  could  build  wall  on  those  conditions  A  correct 
solution  of  it  will  show,  if  such  can  be  had.  If  you 
continue  to  pnbtieh  thin  Journal, — as  1  hope  you  will 
— 1  shsll  be  pleased  to  hear  any  opinion  whfrh  may 
be  advaoced.  Youts,  Jim. 
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'enaont  Agri 

on  Grass 
Trees. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  my  communication  publish- 
ed by  you  I  think  on  the  S8ih  of  last  January,  I  ioci* 
dentally  mentioned  the  subject  of  raising  vines  under 
and  about  fruit  trees.  The  only  object  1  had,  or  have 
now,  is  to  eicite  the  cupidity  of  farmers  so  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  try  the  experiment,  which  will  result  in 
renovating  their  orchards. 

I  have  one-third  of  an  acreof  land,  on  which  stand 
ten  old  apple  trees,  set  out  about  thirty  years  ago.— 
They  wero  sprouts  fiom  a  neighboring  orchard. 
They  had  always  received  the  same  csreless  treat- 
ment of  other  trees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  this  ex- 
ception— thai  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  sgo  they 
were  grafted  into  winter  fruit,  Spitzenbergs,  Green- 
ings, Russets,  Pound  Sweetings  (Vermont  Sweet- 
ings of  Goodrich.)  A  Tew  years  ago  they  received 
the  same  treatment  that  all  old  trees  receive  from  a 
new  proprietor  and  a  young  man-M.  e.,  injudicious, 
excessive,  and  ruinous  pruning.  When  1  came  into 
possession,  I  knew  nothing  what  they  were,  or  what 
they  wanted  ;  but  by  accident  I  gave  the  land  a  good 
dressing  of  chip  manure,  and  the  long-collected  mat- 
ter of  the  sink- spout.  I  mended  them  what  I  could  ; 
but,  in  reality,  had  no  other  objeet  bat  to  procure  a 
good  erop  of  hay. 

My  trees  grew  sorpriaiagly,  aod  for  what  reason  I 
could  not  at  that  time  tell.  After  using  apples  for 
the  family,  and  not  very  sparingly  either,  I  have  fur 
the  last  three  or  four  years  put  into  my  cellar  from 
ten  to  fourteen  barrels  of  good  grafted  winter  froit. 
Last  season  it  was  not  over  ten  barrels.  I  nUo  have 
cut  a  good  loo  of  hay  yearly  upon  the  land,  and  have 
also  growiog  some  twenty  trees  that  yield  roe  no 
profit.  But  having  become  a  very  nice  operator,  I 
dug  about  and  manured  my  trees,  and  being  unwilling 
to  lose  the  immediate  produce,  1  planied  around  each 
tree  two  or  three  pumpkin  seeds.  These  plants  in- 
duced me  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  ;  and 
the  result  was  that  I  obtained  last  year  ten  or  twelve 
barrels  of  apples,  a  ton  of  hay,  and  a  good  cart  load 
of  pumpkins,  to  say  nothing  of  the  growth  of  my 
young  trees.  The  pumpkins  will  not  make  vines  aod 
run,  until  the  grass  is  cut,  when  they  will  make  up 
for  lost  time.  They  were  as  productive  as  those 
among  my  corn. 

1  had  another  small  yard  of  young  fruit  trees,  set 
in  rich  grass  land,  which  1  treated  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  same  result, — although  the  seeds  were  plant- 
'  ed  late  and  suffered  severely  from  drouth.  Had  the 
seeds  been  planted  eaily,  and  the  season  as  good  as 
usual,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  had  three  times 
as  many  as  I  had.  With  a  bad  year  for  apples  and 
hay,  I  atili  realised  over  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars the  acre. 

Winter  squashes,  melons,  tomatoes  and  beans  may 
aH  be  raised  the  same  way  to  great  advantage  1  think, 
although  I  have  not  tried  ;hem,  particularly  under 
eraall  trees.    All  these  result*  however  depend  upon 


enriching  the  land,  which  for  all  purposes  is 
•«J-  C. 


Transplanting  Trees. 

BY  U.  P.  WILDER. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting  an  or- 
chard is  of  great  importance.  The  strong  loam  up- 
on the  surface,  varying  in  depth  from  eight  to  twenty 
inches,  should  be  enriched  with  compost  manure; 
plowed  and  subsoiled,  where  underlying  it  there  is  a 
soil  capable  of  cultivation.  After  this  operation,  let 
it  remain  some  lime  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  suo,  the  air  and  the  rain  ;  tben  by  cross 
plowing,  harrowing  or  cultivating,  let  the  subsoil, 
loam  and  manure  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  pulverized, 
and  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  young  trees.  Be- 
fore these  arc  taken  up,  the  field  should  be  lined  and 
counter-lined  by  drawing  over  it  a  chain  or  rope,  or 
furrowed  aod  cross- furrowed  like  a  field  for  planting 
corn  in  hills,  so  as  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  every 
tree,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  in  rows  each  way. 

The  life,  growth  and  productiveness  of  ihe  trees 
depend  much  on  the  msnner  of  taking  them  up.  The 
transplanter  should  never  forget  that  be  is  operating 
upon  a  living  body,  curiously  and  wonderfully  made, 
and  never  to  be  treated  with  rashness  and  violence. 
If  he  removes  the  surface  near  the  truck,  and  then 
pries  the  tree  out  of  its  place  with  his  spade  or  iron 
bar,  he  will  unavoidably  break  many  of  the  delicti! 
extremities  of  the  roots  which  absorb  nourish n  .-n' 
from  the  soil,  and  put  ila  life  in  jeopardy.  On  .uu 
contrary,  he  should  gently  remove  the  soil  at  a<-<u" 
little  distance  from  the  trunk,  carefully  preserving  Hio 
fibrous  roots,  and  shaking  off  the  aoil  which  adheres 
to  them.  Wheie  the  trees  sre  not  immediate!)  ie- 
planted,  ihc  roots  should  be  buried  in  the  soil ;  oi  • 
intended  for  transportation,  they  should  be  covered 
with  moss,  and  the  trees  packed  in  bundles  of  conven- 
ient size,  and  bound  up  in  mats  or  in  rye  straw.  The 
moss  should  not  be  wet,  if  the  trees  am  to  be  sent  by 
ship  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  or  to  a  foreign 
land,  because  it  will  absorb  moisture  sufficient  from 
the  atmosphere  to  preset ve  the  roots  in  a  healthy 
state. 

The  next  part  of  the  operation  is  the  preparation  of 
the  placet.  Unless  the  ground  has  been  prepared  in 
the  manner  juat  described,  this  part  of  the  work  will 
require  considerable  labor  and  be  attended  with  some 
difficulty.  Their  growth  is  retarded  and  sometimes 
their  life  is  destroyed,  by  digging  a  small  hole  and 
crowding  the  roots  into  it  without  regard  to  their  for- 
mer end  natural  position. 

Well  do  we  remember  a  story  which  we  heard  our 
grand-father  relate  in  our  boyhood,  that  illustrates 
this  branch  of  our  subject.  His  neighbor,  who  had 
at.  orchard  to  plant,  gave  geneial  directions  about  it 
to  his  workmen,  the  one  a  Yankee  and  the  other  sn 
Englishman ;  immediately  took  his  leave  of  them, 
and  started  on  a  journey,  from  which  he  returner*  af- 
ter an  absence  of  a  week.  Having  received  the  usual 
salutations  of  his  family,  he  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
see  his  men,  and  receive  a  report  of  their  labor.  The 
Yankee  had  set  out  three  hundred  trees,  but  the  )' jig- 
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liahmsn,  ooly  fifty-  The  next  morning  their  master 
assigned  the  Englishman  some  other  labor,  and  order- 
ed the  Yankee  to  set  oat  the  rest  of  the  trees,  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  the  fifty  trees  set  oat  by  the  Englishman, 
were  larger  by  fourfold  than  the  others,  and  had  pro- 
duced more  fruit  than  nil  the  rest  of  the  orchard;  and 
**now,"  said  the  farmer,  "if  both  of  those  men 
were  here,  1  should  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  hire 
the  Englishman  to  replant  all  the  trees  the  Yi 
set  not."    The  mode  nf  flouting  made  the 

Hnw  did  the  Englishman  perform  the  operation  ? 
He  dug  a  large  hole,  several  inches  deeper  than  he 
intended  the  tree  to  be  planted,  and  several  feet  in 
diameter  beyond  the  utmost  extension  of  the  roots. 
He  'carefully  trimmed  off  all  the  broken  roots  and 
limbs,  then  raised  a  small  mound  in  the  centre  of  the 
hole,  upon  the  crown  of  which  he  placed  the  tree, 
that  the  roots  might  have  their  natural  slope.  He 
scattered  some  of  the  light  soil  which  be  had  mixed 
with  manure,  upon  the  roots,  which  he  had  laid  in 
their  natural  position,  carefully  adjuatiog  the  delicate 
fibres  with  his  fingers.  Having  covered  the 'roots, 
the  season  being  dry,  lie  poured  water  upon  them 
sufficient  to  fill  the  interstices  with  soil  and  make  it 
adhere  to  the  roots.  He  filled  up  the  hole,  pressing 
the  earth  gently  about  the  tree  with  his  foot,  avoiding 
the  common  practice  of  shaking  h  op  and  down  by 
the  stem.  He  rounded  up  the  ground  about  the  tree, 
so  that  wheu  settled,  it  should  be  nearly  level,  or  a 
little  depressed  near  the  stem,  and  so  that  the  tree 
abould  have  the  same  depth  of  soil  as  before. 

Mulching  is  strongly  recommended  by  some  culti- 
vators in  the  transplantation  of  trees.  It  consists  in 
covering  the  ground  about  the  stem  with  straw,  sea- 
weed, or  litter,  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  and 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moist  and  equable  condition  dur- 
ing the  hoi  sun  of  the  first  summer.  We  think  this 
practice  specialty  adapted  to  dry  and  sandy  soils;  but 
in  low  and  wet  ground  it  should  be  avoided. 

The  size  most  suitable  for  transplantation,  varies 
with  the  kind  of  tree  and  of  cultivation.  Novices 
generally  desire  large  trecss,  that  will  bear  the  next 
year;  but  theorists  and  skillful  practitioners  prefer 
those  of  smaller  or  medium  size, — as  in  the  apple, 
from  five  to  eight  feel  in  height, — because  they  are 
generally  more  healthy  and  vigorous,  and,  if  grafted, 
they  produce  in  fivo  years  more  fruit,  than  those 
which  are  much  larger,  and  which  generally  are  more 
injured  by  removal  from  the  nursery. 

The  distance  between  the  trees  must  vary  with  their 
kind,  and  with  the  objects  of  their  cultivation.  The 
apple  requires  the  largeat  space,  the  pear  and  the 
cherry  less,  the  plum  and  the  peach  still  less,  and  the 
quince  the  leasf.  In  a  garden,  and  wheie  the  culti- 
vator has  but  a  small  spot  of  ground,  he  may  place 
them  nearer  ;  he  may  also  economise  his  ground  by 
alternating  the  apple  with  the  peach,  or  the  pear  and 
cherry  with  the  plum  or  the  quince.  In  an  orchard, 
ihirty  feet  is  a  suitable  distance  for  the  apple;  and 
other  trees  require  Ics,  in  proportion  to  the  sixc  which 
they  attain. 

The  number  of  trees  which  may  bo  set  on  a  given 


space,  will  of  course  vary  with  their  distance  apart, 
and  also  with  the  kind  of  tree.   The  following  iahle 
of  trees  which  may  be  set  upon  in 
from  two  to 


acre  of  ground,  at 
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Report  of  the  Committee 

ON  THE  TRIAL  OF    PLOWS,  WHICH    TOOX   FLACK  AT 
THE  MEETING  Or  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AT 

Northampton,  mass.,  on  Thursday,  the  18th 
october  last. 

Gentlemen — Year  executive  committee,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  of  awarding  premiums  on 
Plows,  have-  attended  to  that  duty,  and  ask  leave  to 
submit  the  following  Report  : 

The  plow  lies  at  tho  foundation  of  agricultural 
progress,  and  any  improvement  in  its  construction  or 
use,  diminishes  the  cost  of  production,  and  is  so  fair 
beneficial  to  all  who  eat  bread. 
Good  crops  depend  upon  good  plowing,  as  good 


The  object  of  plowing  is  to  fit  or  prepare  the  ground 
for  seeding  or  planting,  and  the  plow  that  does  the 
most  towards  accomplishing  this  preparation  at  the 

With  a  view  to  tbe  trial  of  plows,  the  committee 
had  provided  a  Dynamometer  of  tbe  most  improved 
conatt  uetion,  with  a  stationary  power  for  moving  the 
plow,  and  other  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  weight 
of  the  furrow  turned,  which  altogether  wjb  deemed 
capable  of  giving  with  nice  precision,  the  amount  of 
work  performed  by  each  plow,  and  the  amount  of 
team-labor  expended  in  performing  it  ;  (acts  which 
would  at  once  show  the  comparative  economy  of  using 
the  different  plows  submitted  to  the  teat,  and  aaaiat 
the  committee  in  coming  to  a  correct  decision  on  the 
premises. 

Tbe  plows  submitted  for  the  premium,  comprising 
not  less  than  ten  different  sizes  and  adapted  to  differ- 
ent soils,  were  all  of  one  manufacture,  from  Messrs. 
Prouty  &  Mears,  of  Boston,  and  constructed,  as  they 
claim,  with  a  view  to  the  *•  centre  draft**  principle. 

No  other  competitor  appearing  on  the  field  for  trial, 
the  committee  were  left  to  judge  on  the  merits  of  the 
Messrs.  Prouty  &.  Mears'  plows,  by  submitting  them 
to  the  test  of  the  instruments  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  by  comparison  with  other  plows  called 
good,  but  not  offered  for  premium,  and  by  following 
them  in  the  furrowe  for  several  hours  on  three  several 
days  as  their  meeting  was  adjourned  ftom  time  to 
time,  and  with  the  further  aid  of  the  considerable 
personal  experience  of  several  members  of  the 
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mittee  in  plow-holding ;  and  witnessing  their  light 
draft,  easy  holding,  and  exoeileni  work,  the  eommii- 
tee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  to  Messrs.  Prouty 
A  Meara  the  Society's  premium  for  the  best  sward 
plow. 

Of  the  different  sizes  of  centre  dfaft"  plowa  pot 
into  their  hands  for  trial,  by  the  Messrs.  Prooty  dt 
Mears,  the  committee,  in  discharge  of  their  doty  to 
the  Society,  recommend,  as  a  plow  for  all  work,  the 
No.  54  8.  S.  aa  the  beat  plow  within  their  knowl- 
edge. Of  easy  draft,  it  toms  the  sward  most  perfect- 
ly, and  in  a  clear,  free  soil  preeerree  its  furrow  with- 
out a  holder ;  and  If  the  ground  »  in  the  beat  condi- 
tion for  plowing,  nearly  prepares  it  for  seeding  by  its 
peculiar  shape  and  taru  of  share  and  mould  board, 
which  pulverise  and  disarrange  the  particle*  of  the 
furrow  slice,  and  consequently  aid  fermentation  and 
the  elaboration  of  food  for  plants  from  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil ;  all  at  ntoch  leas  expense  than  the 
same  point  ia  obtained  by  the  harrow,  and  in  perfec- 
tion, perhaps  folly  eqenl  to  that  •*  spade  husbandry," 
which  has  been  termed  "  the  perfection  of  good  cul- 
ture." 

In  stubble  Isnd  the  work  of  this  plow  was  foond  to 
be  very  good,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  light  Chain,  made 
fast  one  end  near  the  plow  eleria,  and  the  other  to 
the  right  hand  wnifBetree,  with  sufficient  slack  chain 
to  sweep  the  ground,  say,  one.  foot  in  advance  of  the 
plow,  the  stubble  was  entirely  covered  in,  and  the 
work  pronounced  to  be  of  the  moat  perfect  and  satis- 
raetory  description. 

This  plow  is  a  self-sharpener,  and  of  full  medium 
aixe,  suitable  for  a  single  team,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer  who 
kcepa  but  one  plow,  until  it  is  superceded  by  a  better 
one.  Its  self-sharpening  point  and  share  add  very 
much  to  its  value,  by  saving  perhaps  one  half  of  the 
expense  of  repairing  necessary  with  the  common  plow 
point,  and  this,  together  with  additional  tilth  or  pul- 
verization given  under  favorable  circumstances  over 
the  smooth,  hard,  flat  furrow  plow,  superceding  or 
greatly  reducing  the  immediate  use  of  the  harrow, 
may  be  safely  said  to  amount  to  an  ultimate  saving 
of  more  than  the  whole  first  coat  of  the  plow.  To 
follow  thia  plow,  ia  to  like  it. 

Plow  No.  25  ia  a  trifle  smaller  than  No.  5a,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  weight  of  sod  turned,  is  rather 
of  the  lightest  draft  of  either  plow  brought  forward  at 
the  trial.  It  holds  easy,  turns  a  smooth  flat  furrow, 
and  may  safely  be  recommended  to  those  who  prefer 
that  kind  of  work  without  regard  to  pulvorization,  as 
the  best  sod  plow  for  a  single  team. 

Plow  No.  73  excited  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  ha  easy  holding,  comparative  light  draft, 
and  good  work,  and  obtained  their  recommendation 
aa  the  best  sod  plow  for  deep  plowing,  or  heavy  work 
requiring  a  double  team. 

A  true  "  centre  draft"  plow  is  so  constructed  that 
the  central  point  of  its  line  of  draft,  will  balance  on 
the  central  point  of  the  lino  of  resistance,  and  main- 
tain its  given  depth  and  width  of  furrow  ia  a  free  and 
Hoar  soil  without  assistance. 

If  otherwise  constructed,  the  line  of  draft  is  moro 


or  less  oblique  to  the  line  of  resistance,  and  requires 
the  labor  of  a  plowman  to  counteract  the  oblique  ten- 
dency and  consequently  increases  the  labor  of  the 
team  in  proportion  to  the  waywardness  of  the  plow, 
and  the  counteracting  atrugglea  of  the  plowman. 

This  was  so  manifest  during  the  examination  and 
trial,  that  some  of  the  committee  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  vaonted  office  of  the  "  wrestling  plowman," 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  necessity  growing 
out  of  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  plow  ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  plow-bolder  was  needed  mainly  to 
conceal  the  ignorance  or  mistakes  of  the  plow-maker. 

This  view  so  strongly  impressed  itself,  that  it  waB 
proposed  to  recommend  to  the  Society,  to  offer  at 
their  next  plowing  match,  a  list  of  premiums  for  the 
best  samples  of  plowing  performed  by  plowa  without 
a  hand  to  tutn  or  guide  them,  except  at  the  end  of 
the  furrowa,  or  when  thrown  out  by  accident.  Aside 
from  its  novelty,  which  may  be  attractive,  it  will  ex- 
hibit the  running  quality  of  each  plow  without  con- 
cealment, and  consequently  call  out  the  skill  of  the 
plow-maker. 

A  plow  which  unaided  will  keep  its  depth  and 
width  of  furrow  the  most  even  and  perfect  in  a  clear 
aoil,  will  require  the  less  aid  in  a  rough  soil,  and  its 
easy  draft  and  easy  holding  ia  scarcely  less  important 
in  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

A  plow  should  not  depend  for  its  reputation  upon 
the  skill  of  the  plowman,  as  is  many  times  the  case; 
but  it  should  exhibit  the  intelligent  skill  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, if  possible,  to  the  extent  of  dispensing  en- 
tirely with  the  aid  of  the  plowman  in  giving  a  speci- 
men of  good  plowing ;  and  there  ia  much  reason  to 
hope,  that  through  the  action  of  your  Society  in  thia 
matter  such  implementa  will  be  produced  that  our  far- 
mers will  soon  discard,  as  worse  than  useless,  every 
plow  that  requires  the  labor  of  roan  to  keep  it  from 
running  out  or  turning  over  in  a  clear  soil.  In  be- 
half of  the  Committee. 

William  Clark,  Chairman. 

Northampton,  Nov.  1840. 

REMARK. 

On  the  subject  of  the  above  Report  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  March,  a  good  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Holbrook  of  Brattlehoro'. 


Flower  Garden. 

Sow  hardy  annuala  early  ;  take  the  plan 
mended  by  Bridgeman  :— *•  Press  a  bowl  edge  down- 
wards into  the  earth,  until  you  have  made  a  circular 
dr:ll  to  the  required  depth,  and  plant  the  seeds  in  thia 
drill.  You  msy  theo  bury  any  special  manure  in  the 
centre,  and  there  place  the  label ;  when  grown,  the 
stalks  of  the  flower  will  form  a  circle,  and  the  effect 
and  mutual  support  wHl  both  be  improved."  Plant 
box  edgings ;  clip  the  tops  evenly  and  trim  the  roots 
judiciously,  but  do  not  plant  without  roots,  for  al- 
though the  plants  may  grow  they  will  never  form  an 
even  edge.  Avoid  grass  edgings— they  are  too 
troublesome  ;  the  sea  pink,  mignonette,  phlox  snbn- 
lata,  and  phlox  proenmbens,  are  better  in  every  re- 
spect.—  Working  Farmer. 
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Mr.  Editok  : — I  appear  once  more  befoie  the  read- 
ers of  the  Gtrmanttnon  TVcgraph,  on  a  topic  which 
all  wfll  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  importance  to  the 
fanner— that  of  potato  raising.  1  will  give  joo  our 
mode  of  culture,  down  here,  where  the  potato  may  be 
regarded  ae  a  staple  product,  and  where  its  cultivation 
k  u  well  understood  as  perhaps  any  where  else  on 
the  globe. 

Potatna  planted  eaily  generally  succeed  better  and 


are  various  methods  of  cultivating  this  root  practised, 
but  I  am  aware  of  none  that  i»  preferable  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Break  up  award  land  in  the  spring,  roll,  harrow 
thoroughly,  and  spread  on  your  manure  in  liberal 
quantity,  harrow  again,  aod  having  furrowed,  place 
some  good  compost  in  the  drills,  drop  your  seed,  and 
cover.  The  compoat  ahould  be  fine,  consisting  of  rot- 
ten leaves,  chip  manure  or  muck — say  one  load  ;  house 
ashea,  teo  buahela ;  aalt,  four  bushels ;  lime,  five 
bushels ;  gypsum, one  and  a  half  buahela ;  nil  re,  t  we  n- 
ly  pound?  ;  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
and  reduced,  by  repeated  turnings,  to  a  perfectly  ho- 
mogeneous mass.  One  shovslfull  of  this  in  every  hill 
will  be  sufficient.  The  potatoes  may  be  covered  with 
an  instrument  made  by  fastening  two  pieces  of  plank, 
six  inches  wide  and  three  feet  lung,  together,  in  the 
form  of  an  A,  and  drawing  it  lengthways  of  the  rows 
by  means  of  traces  secured  to  the  wide  end.  A  cross- 
piece  is  secured  to  the  upper  part,  into  which  handles 
are  inserted  fur  its  guidance,  similar  to  those  attached 
to  the  hoe- harrow  and  cultivator.  This  instrument, 
whicb  may  be  constructed  in  a  few  hours  by  any  field 
hand  who  possesses  sufficient  ingenuity  and  artistic 
skill  to  "  whittle  a  Yankee  shingle."  works  admira- 
bly, and  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  operating  labor- 
saving  implements  to  be  found  on  the  farm.  If  nec- 
essary, the  bottom  of  the  sides  may  be  scarfed  away, 
say  from  one  half  the  diatance  from  the  fora  part  to 
the  hind  part,  redueing  the  aides  by  a  gradual  taper 
to  one-half  or  one-third  their  width  at  the  bind  end. 
This  will  leave  the  rows  over  whieh  it  passes  elevated 
somewhat  in  the  middle,  or  just  over  the  seeds — an 
arrangement  sometimes  necessary,  especially  where 
the  furrow  plow  baa  excavated  but  a  shallow  trench, 
or  where  the  soil  is  too  close  or  compact,  from  recent 
rains  or  other  causes,  to  admit  of  the  coverer  gather- 
ing  sufficient  earth  competently  to  inbame  the  seed. 
By  "  shoeing  "  the  coverer,  which  is  effected  by  at- 
taching two  strips  of  iron  to  the  lower  edges  of  the 
triangle,  and  allow  ing  them  to  project  some  two  incbes 
or  ao  from  the  edges,  inward,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion downwards  the  entire  surface  between  the  rows 
will  be  "  scraped,1 '  aod  the  soil  thoroughly  loosened 
and  refined.  As  soon  sa  the  plants  make  their  ap- 
pearance, a  liberal  dressing  of  lime  aad  plaster,  or 
house  a  she*  and  plaster,  ahould  be  applied  broadcast, 
aod  ibe  oukivator  introduced  to  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  weeds.  No  plowing  or  harrowing  aboald  be 
allowed  where  the  cultivator  can  perform  its  sufficient 
work  ;  nor  should  there  be  any— not  a  van  the  slight- 


:le  vat  ion  permitted  about  the  plant, 
haps,  will  question  the  philosophy  of  this  theory,  as 
it  ia  a  practice  to  which  they  have  always  been  ac- 
customed ;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  ia  estab- 
lishing the  troth  or  falsity  of  the  usage.  Where  a 
high  conical  hill  is  made  a  round  any  vegetable,  it  can 
only  aerve  aa  a  drain  or  ditch,  by  whicb  water  is  con- 
veyed from  the  vegetable  and  into  placers— 1  he  inter- 
stices between  the  rows,  where  il  is  not  immediately 
wanted,  aod  of  course  can  effect  only  a  remote  advan- 
tage ;  but  a  flat  surface  allows  the  rain  to  penetrate 
thu  soil  immediately  about  the  roots,  and  exert  its  in- 
vigorating influences  at  once  and  with  power  upon  the 
plants.  Besides,  in  a  dry  lime,  the  gathering  of  soil 
into  bills,  by  exposing  a  greatly  increased  surface, 
augments  the  effects  of  drought.  This  no  one  can 
doubt  who  reasons  upon  the  subject  candidly. 

In  cultivating  the  potato,  many  adopt  a  very  loose 
and  repreheosible  method  ;  they  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  a  hardy  vegetable,  and  will  therefore  "  fight  its  way 
through,"  even  though  left  alone  and  unassisted  ;  but 
this  is  an  error,  for  although  the  potato  will  sprout, 
push  upward  to  the  inviting  air,  aod  form  tubers,  even 
when  unaided,  yet  ila  productiveness  and  value,  as  a 
field  crop,  moat  ever  intimately  depend  upon  the  care 
and  cultivation  it  receives.  No  production  belter  re- 
pays extra  attention,  none  ia  more  essentially  injured 
by  neglect.  Weeda  never  should  be  permitted  to 
overtop  the  vines,  or  indeed  to  corrupt  tbe  soil  devot- 
ed to  this  root.  They  are  no  less  iojuiioua  in  the 
potato  field,  than  in  tbe  garden,  or  among  the  corn 
crop  ;  and  where  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  extirpa- 
ted by  one  or  two  hocings,  the  operation  should  be 
repealed  till  they  are  completely  eradia 
soil  emancipated  and  cleansed. 

A  Nsw  Enolandcb. 
Near  Claremont,  N.  U.,  Jan.  1850. 


Oliver  Birchwood'a  Mode  of  Making  Butter. 

"  To  make  good  butter  requires,  in  the  first  place, 
to  have  good  cows.  By  good  cows,  1  mean  those 
that  will  give  good,  itch,  yellow  milk.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  cows,  to  give  good  milk, 
have  an  abundance  of  sweet  feed,  and  a  < 
ply  of  pure  water.  A  cow  that  yields  thin,  blue 
milk,  will  make  bat  Utile  hotter,  aad  that  of  ao  infe- 
rior quality.  The  milk  should  be  kept,  in  milking, 
as  free  from  impurities  as  possible,  and  should  be 
strained  into  tin  pans  as  soon  as  it  can  well  be  done, 
and  before  the  cream  begins  to  rise.    The  milk  pails. 


kept  perfectly  sweet.  Tbe  milk,  after  being  strained 
iato  pans,  should  be  placed  in  a  dryt  coo);  pure  at- 
mosphere. If  the  weather  is  favorable  as  to  temper- 
ature— of  the  temperature  we  usually  have  in  the 
apiing  and  fall— the  milk  may  stand  thirty -six  hours 
before  the  cream  is  temoved ;  but  in  warm  summer 
weather,  twenty-four  hours  is  sufficient ;  in  all  cases 
the  cream  should  be  skimmed  befoic  the  milk  soon. 
The  cream,  before  churning,  ahould  be  put  into  tin 
cans  with  covers,  and  the  temperature  of  the  cream 
should  be  ascertained  by  a  thermometer, which  in  warm 
wealher  should  be  fifty-four  degrees  below  xero  ;  but 
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in  the  fall  may  bo  as  high  as  sixty  degree*.  If  the 
cream,  before  churning,  is  too  warm,  when  churoed 
the  batter  will  be  soft,  end  it  will  be  impossible  to 
work  oet  the  buttermilk;  in  feet,  the  butler  cannot 
be  made  of  but  little  value  for  table  uae.  During  the 
moat  of  the  aeaaoe,  the  right  temperature  of  the 
cream  may  be  obtained  by  setting  the  cane  into  cold 
well  ofnpring  water,  the  night  before  churning;  but 
the  beat  way  is  to-ose  ice,  which  every  farmar  may 
have  through  the  season  of  warm  weather  at  a  tri- 
fling expense  ;  and  the  night  before  churning,  set  the 
cane  of  cream  into  a  tub,  and  pack  ice  around  them, 
which  will  make  the  cream  in  fine  order  for  churning, 
which  should  be  dono  early  in  the  morning  when 
cool.  Another  advantage  in  having  a  supply  of  ice, 
is  in  carryiug  the  butter  to  market  in  fine  order.  If 
butter  is  soft  in  consequence  of  the  cream  being  too 
warm  before  it  was  churned,  or  is  made  soft  by  being 
exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is  very  materially 
injured  for  table  use. 

"  Two  years  ago,  Mrs.  B.  being  in  delicate  health, 
and  the  working  of  the  bntter  by  hand  being  too  la- 
borious  for  her  health,  I  procured  a  marble  table 
which  was  of  but  little  value,  one  corner  being  bro- 
ken, and  after  fitting  it  on  to  a  fiame,  I  fixed  a  wood- 
en roller,  turned  smooth,  similar  to  those  used  by 
bakers  to  knead  bread,  and  have  used  it  for  two  years 
to  work  my  butter  ;  the  roller  being  worked  by  my- 
self, Mrs.  B.  standing  by  with  linen  cloths  in  each 
hand,  to  absorb  with  the  cloths  the  buttermilk  that 
works  out  of  the  butter  and  that  does  not  run  oft — 
After  working  out  all  the  buttermilk  with  the  roller, 
I  work  into  each  pound  of  butter,  if  intended  for  im- 
mediate use,  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  fine-sifted 
rock  salt,  and  one  third  of  an  ounce  of  double-refined 
loaf  sugar.  1  work  the  salt  into  the  butter  by  a 
woodea  slice.  Mrs.  B.  then  shapes  the  balls  by 
wooden  spatulas,  the  hands  not  being  uted  or  coming 
in  contact  with  the  butter.  The  advantages  of  the 
roller  are,  that  the  butler  can  be  more  thoroughly 
worked  under  the  roller  than  by  hand,  and  the  butter 
is  kept  much  cooler  while  being  worked,  and  may 
be  done  by  man's  labor.  Mrs.  B.  made  three  bun- 
pounds  of  butter  in  June,  packing  it  in  stone  pots, 
which  has  kept  it  perfectly  sweet — in  that,  she  put 
an  ounce  of  salt  to  each  pound  of  butter,  which  is 
■alt  sufficient  to  keep  butter  perfectly  sweet,  if  the 
buttermilk  is  well  worked  out,  whicn  is  very  impor- 


Dr. 


Butter  Making. 
A.  Brewster  of  Hampton,  Mass.,  in  a 
ion  to  the  Boston  Cultivator,  thinks 
that  the  subject  of  butter-making,  and  the  adapted- 
ness  ol  churns,  as  an  important  means  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  above  object,  is  not  fully  understood, 
also,  the  inventers  of  churns,  and  those  who  encour- 
age them  have  entirely  misconceived  the  correct  prin- 
ciple involved. 

He  remarks  :  "  Cream,  consists  ultimately,  of  sub* 
btances  called  Caprine,  Margarine,  Butyroline,  Bu« 
tyrine,  Caporinc,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a 
different  acid,  and  a  saccharine  substance  called  Ox- 


ide or  Glycerin,  unsusceptible  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion ;  hence  are  known  also,  by  the  terms,  Marga- 
rate,  Cutyroate,  Butyrate,  Caproate,  and  Caprate  of 
Glycerin  ;  and  sugar  of  milk,  or  Laclin,  (susceptible 
of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;)  Asmozone,  Alkaline 
and  Earthy  Lactates,  and  Phosphates,  Alkaline  Sul- 
phates and  phosphates,  Earthy  and  Feruginous  Phos- 
phates. The  latter  are  the  constituents  of  Caseein 
and  Whey.  The  five  first  nsmed  of  Butter,  which 
cannot  be  thoroughly  separated  from  the  latter,  until 
a  partial  decomposition  takes  place  and  Lactic  acid  is 
developed,  or  set  free.  When  this  result  is  obtained, 
it  only  needs  to  he  be  worked,  usually  with  the  churn, 
afterwards  with  the  spate,  to  prepare  it  for  sailing. 
The  shove  constitutes  the  grand  secret's  solution  of 
obtaining  butter  from  cream.  If  cream  is  soured  a 
little,  and  only  a  little  in  the  natural  way,  it  will  sep- 
arate immediately,  in  every  ease,  if  properly  treated, 
because  there  is  more  or  less  milk  taken  off  with  the 
cream,  it  will  usually  take  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
only,  any  season  of  the  year,  of  moderate  churning, 
to  separate  the  butter  sufficiently  fori  the  spats  in  any 
chore,  except  an  atmospheric ;  the  tatter  tending  di- 
rectly, by  excessive  agitation,  indirectly  to  injure  the 
quality  or  color,  and  diminish  the  quantities.  The 
fault  then  is  wholly  in  the  preparation  of  the  cream 
and  not  in  the  churn.  The  Thermometers  however, 
have  some  conveniences.  1  will  detail  the  course, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  the  beet.  • 
Cows  should  be  fed  with  grass  and  carrots  in  Fall, 
hay  and  carrots  in  Winter,  with  a  little  meal  in 
Spring,  and  grass  alone  in  the  Summer  ;  should  be 
milked  nearly  clean,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  strip- 
ped. After  the  milk  has  stood  twelve  hours  in  the 
pans,  gradually  heat  it,  till  patches,  about  the  size  of 
a  cent,  are  elevated  sbove  the  rest,  then  remove,  and 
let  it  stand,  (guarding  sgainst  extreme  heat  or  cold,) 
about  twenty-four  hours  more,  or  if  the  milk  will 
probably  sour  before,  heal  again  and  skim  ;  stir  the 
cream  frequently,  tilt  it  is  nearly  or  quite  slightly 
sour  only.  Then  st  the  temperature  of  about  sixty- 
two,  churn  moderately,  and  in  about  two  minutes, 
it  may  be  worked  with  pats  and  sahed.  The  remain- 
ing buttermilk  will  mix  with  a  brine,  which  will 
soon  form,  when  it  should  be  worked  again,  and 
the  next  day  again,  and  salted  more,  as  in  this  man- 
ner, the  buttermilk  will  be  more  readily  and  surely 
extruded." 

Hosayalbat,  by  pursuing  this  course,  7  wine 
quarts  of  cow's  milk,  will  produce  one  pound  of  as 
good  butter  as  can  be  made.  One  cow  will  average 
daily  in  June,  on  common  grass-feed  only,  and  in 
thin  flesh,  S3  wine  quarts  of  milk,  of  the  above  rich- 
ness. Extra  feed,  he  adds,  increases  the  qoantity  of 
milk,  but  not  the  quality,  except  in  color  or 
(he  same  quantity  of  mitk  producing  the  i 
of  butter. 


Grain  Fiklds  or  thb  Wrst.  Jbs.  Davis,  of 
Waverly,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  cultivates  1800  acres  ex- 
clusively Indian  corn,  and  has  this  winter  a  oorn  crib 
filled,  which  is  fltrte  mila  long,  ten  feet  high,  and 
six  feet  wide.    Wc  presume  this  is  one  of  the  larg- 
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est  cum  fields  in  the  world,  owned  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual. On  the  Great  Miami  Bottom,  adjoining  Law- 
reneeburgh,  la.,  about  96  miles  below  Cincinnati, 
there  ia  one  field  7  miles  long  by  three  miles  broad, 
extending  in  Fact  to  Aurora,  which  has  been  planted 
down  tn  corn  for  nearly  half  a  cemury.  .Although 
corn  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops,  no  manure 
is  ever  used,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  as  ever.  The 
Wabash  valley  is  also  remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
iia  corn  fields.  We  should  be  glad  lo  see  the  statis- 
tics of  some  of  the  corn  fields  on  tbe  Illinois  prairies. 
—  On.  Gazette. 


Working  Cows. 

Mk.  Editor  : — I  wish  with  your  permission  lo  say 
something  respecting  working  cows.    1  think  tbey 
might  he  broke  to  the  yoke  while  young,  and  aceus* 
tomed  to  do  considerable  labor,  without  stinting  thoir 
growth  or  injuring  their  milking  properties,  doing 
□early  if  not  all  the  team  work,  necessary  to  be  done 
on  a  small  farm  ;  and  should  experience  prove  this  to 
be  tbe  fact,  tbe  small  fanner  would  find  it  good  ccoo- 
omy  lo  employ  them  in  preference  to  horses  or  oxen. 
The  expense  to  keep  a  horse,  a  yoke  of  small  oxen, 
or  two  good  cowa,  ia  nearly  alike.    A  good  6  year 
old  farm- horse  and  harness  will  coat,  say  60  dollars, 
and  will  last  perhaps,  14  years.   It  will  cost  3  dollars 
%  year  for  shoeing,  which  will  be  43  dollars  for  14 
yean.    This  added  to  the  price  of  the  horse  is  102 
dollars,  and  theu  tbe  horse  would  sell  for  no  more 
than  the  value  of  bis  bide  and  shoes.    A  yoke  of 
oxen,  worth  60  dollars,  by  exchanging  at  suitable 
limes,  would  retain  their  value,  snd  perhaps  gain  10 
dollars  a  year,  which  in  14  years  woold  amount  to 
140  dollars  net  gain.    A  pair  of  cows,  worth  60  dol- 
lars, would  retain  their  value  by  proper  exchauges, 
and  for  dairy  purposes,  and  reckoning  tbeir  calves, 
would  be  worth  yearly,  say  40  dollars ;  making  in  14 
years,  tbe  sum  of  560  dollars  clear  profit.   The  above 
estimation  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  team 
was  kept  ouly  for  doing  the  usual  learn  work  of  the 
farm,  and  shows  a  great  saving  in  employing  cows 
for  that  purpose,  instead  of  horses  and  oxen.  One 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  the  small  farmer  has  to  sur- 
mount is,  to  be  able  to  keep  at  all  times,  an  efficient 
team  for  his  farming  operations,  and  other  slock  in 
proportion,  so  aa  to  realize  sufficient  profit  to  meet 
bis  current  expenses,  and  lay  up  a  little  annually 
against  old  age.   Cows,  I  think,  return  a  greater  an- 
nual profit,  putting  in  the  labor  of  making  and  selling 
tbe  butter  and  cheese,  than  any  other  stock  kept  on 
tbe  farm,  and  could  ihey  be  used  as  a  team,  they 
would  be  doubly  valuable.   Then  again,  if  the  farm 
was  mainly  stocked  with  cows,  a  larger  number  of 
hogs  might  be  kept,  which  would  be  very  useful  in 
tbeir  way,  in  manufacturing  manure,  and  when  well 
fatted,  sell  for  ready  cash. 

From  what'I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  it  inferred, 
that  I  think  horses  and  oxen  can  at  present  be  gener- 
ally dispensed  with  aa  a  team  ;  but  that  cows,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  may  be  profitably  substituted  in  their  stead, 
and  wheu  ihe  time  comes  in  New  England,  that  will 
come  1  think  at  no  distant  day,  when  it  shall  be 


more  generrlly  known  than  it  now  is,  that  farms  ot  a 
quarter  tbe  sine  of  those  now  in  fashion,  with  build- 
ings and  other  fixings  cat  down  in  proportion,  will 
yield  a  greater  net  profit  than  the  larger,  cows  may 
be  more  generally  used  as  a  team,  than  at  present. 
I  make  a  motiou  and  who  will  second  it  *  that  about 
20  good  boys  from  among  your  numerous  subscribers, 
•hall  each  break  a  pair  of  heifers  the  present  Winter, 
for  the  parpoea  of  using  i hem  as  a  team  hereafter, 
aud  report  their  success  at  some  future  time,  through 
ihe  columns  of  the  Cultivator,  that  this  subject  may 
be  fairly  tested.  R.  Smith. 

North  New  Salem.  [Boston  Cultivator. 


The  Winter  Haiivcv  Applk.  A  fine  variety 
under  this  name,  has  b»'en  brought  into  Boston  mar- 
ket for  several  years,  from  Maine,  and  ihey  have  al- 
ways commanded  a  liberal  price,  both  from  their  fair- 
ness aud  excellence.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  W. 
Ken  rick  sent  some  of  the  apples,  which  he  received 
from  Maine,  for  exhibition  before  tbe  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  snd  he  also  gave  os  one  of  the 
specimens.  We  founJ  it  to  be  a  fine  fruit ;  and  wo 
should  have  given  a  description  of  the  figure  of  it  be* 
fure  this,  only  that  we  have  been  waiting  to  ascertain 
if  it  was  a  new  and  distinct  variety.  Since  a  commu- 
nication has  been  opened  by  Railroad  to  Vermont, 
the  facilities  of  travel  have  brought  many  of  tbe  in- 
telligent cultivators  of  lhat  fine  country  to  the  city, 
and  great  quantities  of  produce  have  been  forwarded, 
including  Isrge  quantities  of  apples,  of  which  tbe 
stock  has  been  so  limited  in  this  neighborhood. — 
Among  them  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  many 
barrels  of  the  same  kind  we  had  from  Maine,  and 
called,  in  Vermont,  the  Winter  Pippin.  One  gentle- 
man informs  us  he  had  twenty  buskeb  from  one  tree. 
The  apple  is  of  large  size,  somewhat  conies!  form, 
with  a  smooth  green  *kin,  slightly  so  Bused  with 
blush,  and  possessing  a  rich  subacid  flavor.  It  ia 
just  now  in  perlection,  but  will  keep  till  March.  We 
shall,  now  lhat  we  have  learned  more  in  regard  to  it, 
describe  and  figure  il  in  a  short  time.— Jfot*y'«  Mag- 
azine. 


What  is  a  fair  Rent  tor  Dairy  Cows  ?  What 
is  a  fair  average  number  of  pounds  of  butter  per  an  • 
num  to  be  expected  from  a  common  lot  of  dsiry  cows 
in  this  country  T 

A  proprietor  of  land,  in  Orange  County,  proposes 
to  rent  me  bis  farm  next  spring,  with  fifty  cow*,  fur 
which  I  should  engage  to  give  him  a  certain  number 
of  pounds  of  boiler  per  bead.  Can  yon  inform  me 
what  is  a  fair  rent?  1  am  satisfied  with  the  terms  of 
giving  one-third  of  the  crop  for  rent,  bul  fear  to  ac- 
cept bis  terms  for  tbe  cowa. 

A  Stbakoc*  ik  Ambrica. 

The  average  annual  yield  of  pounds  of  bolter  per 
cow  is  a  very  uncertain  matter.  We  doubt  whether 
it  exceeds  one  hundred  pounds  per  cow  in  Orange 
county  ;  though  we  believe  that  two  firkins  (one hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds)  are  considered  a  fair  average. 
We  know  one  lot  often  cows  thst  average  three  fir- 
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kins  each,  equal  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  pound* 
per  annum.  We  believe  the  moat  usual  rent  is  one 
firkin  for  each  cow.  We  saw  fifty  excellent  cows 
the  other  day,  for  which  the  farmer  give*  the  propri- 
etor a  rent  of  sixty-seven  pounds  each  per  annum. 
In  this  instance,  the  farm  is  very  productive  for  grass, 
agd  the  dairy  conveniences  of  the  best  fond.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  lessee  cannut  afford  to  pay 
so  high  a  rent. — Am.  Agriculturist. 


Profits  or  Orchis  din  a  in  Maine.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  majority  of  farmers  in  this  State, 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  have  taken  so  little  care  of  their  orchards, 
as  to  leceive  but  little  if  any  profit,  it  is  not  the  case 
with  all.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  has  a  young  or- 
chard of  about  one  acre,  that  has  been  well  taken 
i  of.informed  me  that  he  should  realize  about  two 


hundred  dollars  for  his  ciop  of  apples  raised  the  past 
season.  His  trees  have  not  yet  come  to  maturity, 
consequently  a  greater  amount  of  income  may  he 
looked  for;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  other 
branch  of  husbandry,  in  this  vicinity,  could  be  m3de 
equally  profitable,  with  so  small  an  expenditure. 

Another  farmer  in  this  county  has  a  young  orchard 
of  about  two  hundred  trees  of  choice  fruit,  who,  ns  1 
was  informed,  offered  to  sell  his  farm,  valued  at  three 
thousand  dollars,  for  what  apples  would  grow  upon 
it  for  fifteen  years,  to  be  transported  from  twelve  to 
twenty- five  miles,  and  the  orchard  kept  in  a  i 
ing  condition. — N.  E.  Farmer. 


The  culture  of  the  castor  bean  will 
with  energy  near  Cincinnati  this  season.  A  house 
iu  that  city  is  furnishing  the  seed  without  charge  to 
a  wish  to  try  the  crop. 
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